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REVIEW OF EASTERN NEWS. 

No. XXI. 

The occurrences at Canton, connected with the opium trade, form by 
far the most important topic of this month’s Eastern news. The total 
extinction of a traffic from whence the foreign merchants settled in China 
have long derived their chief profits, the commodity itself yielding, at the 
place of growth, a revenue to the Anglo-Indian Government of more than a 
million sterling, and employing a large amount of native capital and indus- 
try, must be attended with serious consequences, which have been aggra- 
vated by the circumstances attending the destruction of this illicit trade. It 
appears that upwards of two millions’ worth of opium has been delivered up 
to the Chinese government, through the British Superintendent, who has 
engaged to indemnify the owners, which engagement could only have been 
made on the supposition that the British Government would exact the value 
of the opium from the Chinese authorities No stipulation to this effect was, 
however, made by the latter, and this transaction, therefore, seems capable 
of being converted into " a very pretty quarrel,” as Sir Lucius O’Trigger 
would say, between the two Governments. A short exposition of the his- 
tory of the opium trade will make the subject intelligible to those who, 
having few motives to inquire, or slight means of inquiry, are at the mercy 
of ignorant or dishonest writers. 

The cultivation of the poppy and the monopoly of the opium trade, in 
India, were coeval with the Company's influence in Bengal. The profits, 
which at first were enjoyed by public servants, in 1773 were assumed as 
part of the revenue, and, under various restrictions, the cultivation con- 
tinued under the control of the government, which receives the opium from 
the growers, till the present time. “ The superior advantages of the 
agency system,” observes Mr. Alilburn,* “ and the measures resorted to 
for securing the provision of the drug pure and unadulterated, have proved 
of essential service.” Nor was this mode of raising a revenue objected 
to by the .Select Committee on East-1 ndia Affairs, in 1832 ; on the con- 
trary, the Committee were of opinion that the same amount of revenue 
could not be obtained in a less objectionable manner. The Committee 
were not of opinion, that any moral reason required that the Company 
* Oriental Commerce, ii. 2*20. 
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should abstain from receiving profit from such a souvee. “ In the present 
state of the revenue of India,” they say, “ it does not appear advisable 
to abandon so important a source of revenue ; a duty upon opium being a 
tax which falls principally upon the foreign consumer, and which appears 
upon the whole less liable to objection than any other which could be substi- 
tuted.” The utmost that can be alleged against the Company on this 
branch of the case is, that they loaded the article with a tax which impeded 
its consumption. 

The drug, which is used in comparatively small quantities as a medi- 
cine, is an article of large consumption in the East, especially amongst 
the Malays and Chinese (as well as in India), as an agreeable narcotic, 
and is used in China by all classes to intoxicate or rather stupify the senses. 
An effectual demand, in commerce, will always meet with a supply, and 
from an early period of the European intercourse with China, the Portu- 
guese carried on a profitable traffic from Macao in opium, but which was 
from the first illicit. The enactments of the Macao Government, which 
prohibited all but naturalized Portuguese subjects from engaging in this 
trade (and which were passed principally with a view of excluding British 
merchants), forced the opium trade to Whampoa, where it was met by 
prohibitions and exactions on the part of the Chinese authorities. It was 
then compelled to seek refuge amongst the islands in the mouth of the Can- 
ton river, where it has been carried on, by an organized system of smuggling, * 
to an enormous extent, the value of the Opium thus introduced into China 
averaging three millions sterling annually. In this trade the Company not only 
never engaged themselves, but they interdicted their officers from engaging 
in it, and prohibited the importation of the article into China in any of 
their ships ; in short, they threw all the moral impediments they were able 
in the way of this traffic, their sales of the drug in India being merely a 
mode of collecting a tax, which, if the trade had been free, would have 
been less advantageously collected as an impost on the land or crop, or as a 
custom duty. 

This trade, notwithstanding the ban under which it laboured, acquired 
a rapid increase. In 1 820-2 J, the number of chests imported into Can- 
ton and Macao was 3,377 ; in 1838-30, the quantity brought thither 
would, it is estimated, have amounted to about 40,000 chests, which, at 
133 lbs. each, gives an annual consumption of this article in China of up- 
wards of five millions of pounds, value about six millions sterling. This 
augmentation of consumption is attributed to the reduction of price conse- 
quent upon the importation of Malwa and Turkish opium, and it had the 
effect of converting most of the European and American merchants at Can- 
ton (for there were a few honourable exceptions) latterly into opium-smug- 
glers; in short, since the abrogation of the exclusive privileges of the Com- 
pany (who were strictly legal traders, the mercantile community of Canton 
became, generally speaking, as Mr. Marjoribanks, in his evidence before 
the Parliamentary Committee of 1830, anticipated, " all smugglers toge- 
ther.” Wc may observe, in passing, that the large amount of the American 
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and country import trade at Canton, which was so pressed against the 
Company, in the arguments against their exclusive privileges, arose from the 
latter abstaining from this species of traffic, in which the former eagerly 
engaged. 

The prohibition of the importation of opium by the Chinese government 
is founded on moral considerations ; and the pernicious consequences of so 
large a quantity of this poison being annually introduced into the country, 
compelled a rigid enforcement of the law, which had been partly in abey- 
ance ; and, for some years past, edicts upon edicts have issued, warning 
foreigners, as well as Chinese subjects, of the penalties which the infraction 
of the law would bring upon them. The culpable blindness and corruption 
of the local officers, however, and the organized and daring system pursued 
by the smugglers, defeated all the attempts to put down the trade, until, at 
length, the imperial authorities, after displaying a forbearance which was im- 
puted to cowardice, and affording ample opportunities for the foreign mer- 
chants to withdraw their property, have at length adopted the only means of 
effecting their legitimate object, namely,, that of seizing and destroying the 
contraband article. This measure has been carried into execution with as 
little violence as could have been expected, and less than would have been 
shown in any European state. 

We have given very fully the proceedings which took place at Canton, 
but we cannot explain, satisfactorily to ourselves, the conduct of the British 
Superintendent His course of policy, as the representative of the British * 
Government, should have been to stand, as much as possible, aloof, and to 
avoid, even in appearance, any connexion with transactions which were a 
direct and open violation of Chinese law. Instead of which, he seems, lat- 
terly, to have taken part with the smugglers and against the Chinese Govern- 
ment, and to have regarded the proceedings of the Commissioner and the 
local authorities as lawless and oppressive. In making himself the channel 
of delivering up the opium to the Chinese authorities for destruction, and in 
stipulating with the smugglers that they shall be fully indemnified by the 
British nation for the loss of what they were prohibited from bringing, — with- 
out any apparent authority for such a pledge, and in contravention of every 
principle, — his proceeding is utterly unintelligible to us. His official notices 
and announcements, which are^ar less explicit and more verbose than the 
Chinese edicts, throw but little light upon the matter, and we have pondered 
long over the conclusion of the last : — “ The ultimate satisfactory solution 
of the remaining difficulties need give no man an anxious thought ; the per- 
manent stability of British trade with this empire, with honour and advantage 
to all parties, rests upon a firm foundation — upon the wisdom, justice, and 
power of Her Majesty's Government.” Does Capt. Elliot mean to tell 
the smuggling community of Canton that the opium traffic rests upon the 
wisdom, justice, and power of the Queen of England? Or does he mean 
that they have now found a convenient opportunity to pick a quarrel 
with Chinn? We must leave the matter for the present, and until some- 
thing shall transpire which may shew the opinion entertained by the minis- 
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ters at home, who have now the difficult task of dealing with Chinese 
politics, and may thereby be in a better condition to appreciate the by-gone 
conduot of the Company’s factory. 

Meanwhile, the annihilation of this illicit trade has struck consternation 
into the mercantile community of Bombay, who are deeply interested in it, 
and who have lost no time in claiming remuneration from the Home Go- 
vernment ; and the diminution of the Indian revenue thereby, .at this critical 
juncture, has already caused a new loan to be spoken of. 

Our intelligence from the west of India, though it oomes down to a late 
date, communicates few facts of any importance beyond what we bad been 
previously in possession of, namely, the arrival of the British army in Canda- 
har, without opposition, the crowning of Shah Shoojah at the ancient capital 
of his empire ; the flight of the Barukzye sirdars, and the projected march of 
the army to Cabool. The accounts brought by the late overland despatch 
differ much as to the temper of the people and their feeling towards the 
Shah; but facts are better than opinions, and it is perfectly clear that the 
de facto rulers of Affghanistan would not have tamely suffered their enemy 
and his allies to pass the hills without molestation, nor have fled without 
striking a blow, could they have placed any reliance upon the people. We 
have inserted (p. 6) a portion of a curious autobiography of the king of 
Cabool, which we know to be genuine. 

Runjeet Sing, whose death has been so often announced, is reported to 
* be in a very critical state and not likely to survive long ; but we find that, 
on the oth May, he was better, and able to transact business with Mr. 
Clarke, the British Agent. 

The prospects of South Australia seem brightening. The observations on 
the character and features of the country, forming the peninsula between 
Lake Alexandria and the Gulf of St. Vincent made by the Governor 
during a recent journey, given in p. 44, furnish an interesting picture of 
that country, which settlers seem eagerly about to occupy. The settle- 
ment at Boston Bay, Port Lincoln, is said to have produced a great ex- 
citement, land having changed proprietors there, at a profit of more than 
600 per cent. 

The king of the Sandwich Islands has set an example to his more civi- 
lized brethren by prohibiting the importation of spirits. 

The latest intelligence from the Cape of flood Hope gives reason to fear 
that the Zoola chief had employed his overtures for peace as an artifice to 
entrap the farmers of Port Natal. 
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ERRORS AND FALLACIES RESPECTING INDIA. 

LETTER I. 

TO THE EOITOH. 

Sir : Among the numerous political subjects which usually engage the Atten- 
tion of the public mind in England, there is not one which appears to give rise 
to sot many erroneous opinions and fallacies, as the state of the British posses- 
sions in India. During the early period of our establishment in that country* 
such fallacies were in some frieasure excusable; the subject was then a novel 
one,— the events which led to the acquisition of our power followed each other 
so rapidly, — the means accessible to the public for forming an accurate judg- 
ment of the causes which produced such stupendous results, were so limited 
and difficult of attainment, — that it was scarcely possible to arrive at any thing 
like sound views of the events themselves, or the men who acted so prominent 
a part in them. 

This excuse, however, cannot with justice be pleaded on behalf of those 
writers of the present day who profess to discuss Indian affairs, if that, 
indeed, can be called argument, which consists in wholesale abuse of the 
Anglo-Indian Government, and misrepresentation of all its public measures. 
The improved state of our knowledge of India, derived from the accumulated 
experience of the last fifty years, is such, that the public is entitled to expect 
from those who approach the subject, that they will bring to the task a tolera- 
ble acquaintance at least with the history of the country, and with its past and 
present state. How far these reasonable expectations are likely to be realized 
in the perusal of certain publications which have recently appeared on India, 
is a question which admits of considerable doubt, although the authors of the 
publications in question appear to have no doubt upon the matter; indeed, the 
overweening confidence, with which they present their opinions on the most 
difficult political measures, shows clearly enough their conviction of their own 
infallibility, and, as a necessary consequence, the profound ignorance of those 
statesmen with whom those very measures originated. But flippant assertions 
must not be allowed to pass for proof — those who make them are bound to 
support such extravagant description of abuses in our Indian Government with 
evidence of a character sufficiently conclusive to command our respect and 
confidence : nothing of the kind, however, has been attempted. 

It is a rather remarkable circumstance in these publications, that the authors 
assume to themselves the exclusive merit of being the sole disinterested guar- 
dians of their Indian fellow-subjects ; their arrogant claim rests on the same 
grounds as their exaggerated description of the oppression which tho Indian 
Government is said to exercise : but they will find the public not quite s6 ready 
to recognize their pretensions as they imagine. These gentlemen are, no 
doubt, actuated by good motives ; it is but charitable to suppose that they 
believe in the existence of those miseries which the natives are said to suffer 
under the alleged misrule of the British authorities in India, and under the 
influence of this belief, they think it their duty, on humane principles, to 
interpose their exertions in procuring relief for their native fellow-subjects 
from these supposed grievances. This is all very good ; but omitting, for the 
present, all reference to the question as to their unfitness for such an under- 
taking, it must be quite evident to every reflecting mind, that these discus- 
sions are calculated to produce great mischief, in as far as they impress the 
mind of the vast multitudes in India with the belief, that all the evils under 
which they suffer, whether brought about by natural causes or not, are to be 
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(ascribed to the acts of their rulers ; it is easy to perceive that such an impres- 
fiim must prepare their minds to view all the pnblic measures of Government 
jwftK suspicion, and engender disaffection and hatred of the Government, 
jlostc&d of the opposite feeling, which would naturally take their place, were 
mot these pernicious notions put into their heads. It is a miserable subter- 
fuge to maintain, that the writers, who are labouring so assiduously to produce 
[this state of things, are ignorant of its having such a tendency — the only 
[excuse which can be made for them ; but this only makes their criminality a 
[little less than it would be, were they acting with their eyes open to all the 
[consequences of their factious conduct. 

Must it not be a subject of wonder to every man of common sense, that the 
evils which are said to prevail in India to such an extent have never attracted 
the attention of the Legislature, which has seldom or never shown a disinclina- 
tion to take immediate cognizance of all such abuses, whenever they are fairly 
brought to its notice ? The plain inference to be drawn from the fact, that it 
has not thought proper to institute any investigation, is, that there is nothing 
demanding inquiry. Perhaps these agitators may urge, that the absence of 
inquiry is no proof that there is no need of it; that it may originate in indiffe- 
rence on the part of Parliament, whether abuses prevail or not, and that the 
object of these gentlemen is not only to force the subject on the unwilling 
attention of the supreme authority in England, but to direct that attention, 
when roused, to a correct view of the subject, through the medium of that 
superior knowledge which these gentlemen possess. If such be their object, 
it is but fair to examine how far they are qualified for the task ; and to do so, 
we have only to appeal to their own writings. I shall not attempt to enter 
into an investigation of the whole of these writings, as it would open a wider 
field for discussion than you would feel yourself justified in permitting in your 
columns ; I shall, therefore, content myself with the production of extracts 
from such publications, premising, that in the selection of these extracts, my 
choice has not been confined to those most susceptible of refutation (for I 
consider all equally so), but to show up specimens of the manner in which 
Indian affairs are treated by these authors. 

I shall divide the extracts into three distinct classes, for the sake of con- 
venience; under the first division are comprised, the sins of omission laid 
to the charge of the Indian Government ; the second, their sins of commis- 
sion ; and lastly, the alleged deplorable effects produced from both these com- 
bined causes. 

The first fallacy or misrepresentation is as follows : 

“ Politically speaking, we have done nothing for the people ; the establish- 
ment of peace was for our own benefit, to avoid military expenses and to pro- 
vide the greatest amount of revenue.” 

“ Then, as to elevating the Hindoos to offices of high political importance, 
ae the Moslems did when sovereigns of India, wherein have we conferred poli- 
tical advantage ? Last year, three natives were appointed justices of the peace, 
without any salary, at Madras, after it has been in our possession two hun- 
dred years.” 

The writer of the above precious morceaux must either have sat down with 
the deliberate intention of misleading the public, or he must have been grossly 
deceived himself : his assertion that three natives were appointed justices of 
the peace at Madras, must of course be intended to convey the impression, 
that these were the only offices of the slightest respectability which have been 
conferred on a nation for two hundred years. If this is his meaning (for I can 
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attach no other rational sense to it) 9 it is one of the many instances we meet 
with every day, of the recklessness with which men misrepresent the 
plainest facts to suit some present or party purpose. So far from natives 
being entirely excluded from offices of trust and responsibility, as this writer 
would wish the public to believe, it is as notorious as the sun at noon-day, 
that from the very commencement of our dominion in India till the present 
day, the whole of the subordinate machinery of the Government has been 
exclusively conducted by natives — Hindoos and Mahomedans indiscriminately ; 
not from choice, but from necessity ; not from any opinion that these were the 
best instruments which their rulers could employ,— far from it ; but from their 
knowledge of the mode in which the public business of the state could be 
carried on in all its various details, they were supposed to be the best channels 
through which that business could be conducted, and as such, they have been 
employed. The fact, however, is worthy of particular remark, and one which 
cannot be too earnestly impressed on] the public attention, that all the evils, 
which are supposed to originate from the defects of our Government, take 
their rise in the necessity which is thus imposed on the Indian Government, of 
resorting to the employment of these native agents, and of delegating a great 
portion of its authority to a class of its subjects who have invariably been 
found ready to abuse it, in promoting their own private and corrupt views. 
There is no doubt, that the power which this system has placed within their 
reach, is one capable of producing very important effects, either for good or evil, 
just as the hands wielding it may happen to be virtuous or vicious ; but which 
of these qualities predominates in the native functionaries, is a question which 
I shall reserve to a future occasion, my present object being to establish the 
fact, that so far from the Government excluding all natives from political 
power, they enjoy it to a great extent ; far greater than appears to be con- 
ceived in England. 

The idea that the peace which the natives enjoy under British rule is not to 
be ascribed to our love of peace, but to our dislike of expense, and to our 
wish to extract the greater amount of revenue, could originate only in a mind 
determined to view every object through the mist of obstinate prejudice, and 
from a sheer love of detraction. If this mode of estimating public transac- 
tions is once admitted, it is quite evident that no Government, however 
excellent, can escape censure. 

If the person who, in the above passage, so coolly depreciates the blessings 
of peace, never left the shores of this happy land, his sneers may be in some 
measure accounted for. The soil of Britain has not for the last eight centu- 
ries been polluted with the tread of the invader.; it is not, therefore, to be 
supposed that its inhabitants can form any notion from experience what war 
really is, and the horrors which invariably follow in its train. The natives of 
India, on the contrary, have for the same period been scarcely ever exempt 
from the devastation of war, both foreign and intestine; they never knew what 
it was to enjoy repose until they tasted its sweets for the first time under the 
powerful arm of Britain’s power ; they are, therefore, more capable of appre- 
ciating its value, than those who never experienced the want of it. Even a 
brief notice of all the instances in which the natives have participated the 
advantages of our protection would occupy a greater space than the limits of 
this letter can conveniently spare ; I shall, therefore, confine myself to one 
example, among the many I have myself witnessed, of the happy change pro- 
duced on the face of a country, and the condition of its inhabitants, by the 
interposition of a British force. The instance I allude to is the state of Raj. 
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pobtana, which had for a series of years, previous to 181 7, been ravaged by 
the hordes of barbarous savages whom Meer Khan collected round him, for the 
purpose of levying contributions on every prince and state which happened 
to be too weak to oppose these desperate freebooters. 

To such a deplorable degree had that unhappy country been exhausted by 
the heavy contributions of Meer Khan, and the plundering propensities of his 
rabble, that even a single regiment would have found it difficult to obtain sub- 
sistence for a week from the resources of the whole province; the consequence 
was, that the reserve of the grand army, under Sir David Ochterlony, when it 
entered Rajpootana, in 1817, bad to bring the whole of its supplies, at an 
enormous expense, from the British provinces ; and during its progress through 
the countrj', the column, even in the course of one day’s march, had to pass 
several large towns, once the abode of a numerous and happy population, 
totally deserted and roofless, and wolves were prowling about the empty dwell- 
ings. Scarcely a day passed without the army witnessing the horrid spectacle of 
numbers of men, women, and children, in the last stage of starvation, wan- 
dering about the camp, picking up the fragments of bread thrown away by the 
sepoys, and even thankful for a few grains of gram collected from under the 
feet of the cavalry horses : a species of food from which they would have 
turned with loathing and disgust in their happy days, but, in the state they were 
in, eagerly snatched to relieve the pangs of hunger. 

From this miserable state of hunger and nakedness they were relieved by the 
presence of the British force; and in a year or two more, after the removal of 
the horde of barbarians who had so long preyed on the vitals of their country^ 
these unhappy beings found themselves restored to their beloved homes, and 
enjoyed the fruits of their labour in undisturbed tranquillity. Here, at least, 
there was no prospect of extracting revenue, for the country, from which our 
troops expelled Meer Khan, was restored to its native prince ; neither could 
the object be a saving of military expenditure, for the expense which the 
British Government incurred by the measure of clearing Rajpootana of its 
spoilers, proved a heavy drain on the finances of the state — a part of that 
expense, I admit, fell to the share of the Rajah of Jeypore; but the money he 
contributed did not amount to one-third of the cost of the expedition, which 
so materially altered the aspect of his country. 

To an obstinate detractor, perhaps, there was nothing in all this which 
necessarily called for any great degree of applause ; he may urge that the 
motives of the British Government were selfish throughout; that it must have 
known the probability, nay, the certainty, of Meer Khan paying a visit to the 
Company’s provinces when he found he could no longer subsist his Pindaries 
in Rajpootana, and to destroy his power, ere he could make the attempt, was 
only a measure of selfish caution : be it so. Still that selfish caution had the 
effect of preserving its subjects from the calamities of an invasion, and in that 
light it performed a duty which compensated them for that extraction of 
revenue which, according to certain authorities, appears to be its ruling pas- 
sion. Where actions are partially good, and their effects beneficial, it is 
ungenerous to ascribe them to unworthy motives. 

I shall now proceed to the second fallacy, which is in these remarkable 
words 

“ During the last sixty years, a handful of Englishmen have levied from the 
Hindoos one thousand millions of pounds sterling. This is the gross produce 
of the taxes exacted from the soil bf Hindostan, and the industry of the 
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people. Where are the fruits of this enormous taxation? Where the public 
works; the roads, canals, tanks, bunds, cities— where ?" 

This is one of the many frothy compounds which are daily served up, to 
pamper the gullible appetite of John Bull. If I recollect right, Edmund 
Burke administered a similar dose to the John Bull of his day, with a slight 
variation; and the sentiment has since then been bandied from lip to lip, and 
from pen to pen, with immense applause. Still, with all these applauding 
reports, this brilliant array of high-sounding words is sheer nonsense ; it is 
destitute, also, of that indispensable quality— truth, without which, the most 
brilliant sentiment is utterly worthless. 

In order, however, to convey to the mind of the English reader an adequate 
conception of its absurdity, I shall strike out the words “ a handful of English- 
men, 99 and substitute others in their stead ; and the thing will read thus : 
“During the last sixty years, six hundred and fifty-eight individuals, composing 
the Imperial House of Commons of Great Britain, have levied from the British 
nation upwards of three thousand millions of pounds sterling. This is about 
the gross produce of the taxes exacted from the soil of the British Isles, and 
the industry of the people. Where are the fruits of this enormous taxation ? 
Where the public works ; the roads, canals, tanks, bunds, cities — where? 99 

Roads we have in abundance, intersecting the country in every direction, 
and the finest in the world ; but not one shilling of the three thousand mil* 
lions of pounds sterling has been expended in (he construction of these roads. 
Of canals there is no scarcity ; but then, what proportion of these three thou- 
sand millions has been appropriated for digging them ? Not a sovereign. Of 
public works we may boast a few — such as the magnificent Breakwater at 
Plymouth, the Caledonian Canal, and the National Gallery ; but what propor- 
tion does the aggregate expense of these works bear to the national taxes ? 
Not more than a trifling fraction. Then as to cities, it has generally been 
supposed that they are built by the people who intend to inhabit them : I was 
not aware before, that this was considered one of the duties of government. 

Here, then, we have satisfactory proofs, that the best Government in the 
world does not recognize the construction of roads and digging canals as one 
of the duties expected from it; and if that is the case, on what principle is 
that considered a crime in a delegated government, which is no crime at all in 
the government from which its power and authority emanate? Is it fair to call 
culpable neglect, the not providing what is not expected? But how much is 
that injustice aggravated, when the thing said to be neglected, has actually been 
provided, which is actually the case in the present instance ! for the British 
Indian Government, so far from having neglected several of the public works 
enumerated above, has been at a heavy expense in their construction : but to 
the proof. I shall commence with the roads* 

The first is the great military road from Calcutta to Benares; which, so far 
from being a recent work, has been in existence for the last fifty years; the 
writer, therefore, of the above article is inexcusable in not knowing the fact. 
Within the last ten years, this road has been extending, and is now nearly 
complete to the city of Delhi, which will make the whole distance 970 miles. 
The next in importance, though not in length, is the road from Chittagong 
to Dacca, a distance of 150 miles. This magnificent work is raised above the 
level of the country about ten feet ; and from this peculiarity in its construc- 
tion, it renders the communication between these cities perfectly safe and easy 
at all seasons of the year ; whereas the country would be utterly impracticable 
AsiaUourn . N.S.Vol.30.No.117. C 
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for travelling during six months in the year were that road not in existence* 
The third road is the military road from Calcutta to Cuttack, a distance of 
£50 miles, which also keeps the communication open, not only between these 
places, but facilitates the despatch of the public mails between Calcutta and 
Madras, which, in the absence of that road, would be considerably obstructed 
during the rainy season. We have next the military road from Benares to 
Saugor, a distance of 360 miles. The roads make altogether a distance of 1,700 
miles, and they are kept in constant repair at a considerable expense to the state. 
There are numerous subordinate works, all good, though not equal to the 
principal ones 1 have named ; and throughout the whole extent, a traveller 
may move in every direction without bumping the pole of his carriage against 
a toll-bar. I question much if he could move the same number of yards in 
England without meeting that uncomfortable obstacle in his way, and having 
to dip his hands into his pockets to facilitate his progress. So much for roads. 

The next is inland-navigation ; and here the aid of Government is not of 
such importance, as Providence has blessed the plains of Hindostan with a 
share of inland-navigation to an extent which few countries, if any, can be 
said to enjoy. The first is the noble Ganges, which is navigable for boats of .a 
thousand maunds (forty tons) throughout a distance of nine hundred miles, 
from the city of Furruckabad to the ocean. Then we have the magnificent 
Burrampooter, which, after watering the fertile and interesting valley of Assam, 
and passing the city of Dacca, falls into the Bay of Bengal, after a course of 
six hundred miles. The day is not far distant, 1 hope, when we shall witness 
fleets of boats on this noble stream, loaded with that most refreshing beve- 
rage, to obtain which from those arrogant barbarians the Chinese, the nation 
is periodically subjected to the grossest indignities. The next is the Jumna, 
which is also navigable for boats of forty tons, throughout its course, from 
the city of Delhi to its junction with the Ganges, at the fortress of Allahabad, 
about five hundred miles. 

In addition to these noble arteries of commercial intercourse by water, 
there are many of lesser magnitude, but navigable for boats of inferior size, 
such as the Gogra, Coosy, Mahamnuddea; making, in the aggregate, three thou- 
sand miles, and all of them constantly covered with boats of every size, 
engaged in carrying on extensive inland commerce. Then, as to bunds — or, to 
speak more clearly to the comprehension of the English reader, dykes— -the 
writer must know — or, if he does not, his ignorance is inexcusable — that the 
Government is annually at a heavy expense in keeping up the dykes, which 
preserve the cities of Moorshedabad and Dacca from destruction, by the perio- 
dical overflowing of the large rivers during the rains. 

I have already remarked, that cities are generally formed by the people who 
inhabit them ; but if ever there was a city which rose from insignificance to 
grandeur, by the direct influence of a government, Calcutta is that city. Little 
more than a century ago, it was a paltry village, containing about fifty inhabi- 
tants. Since it became the seat of Government, and the capital of the British 
dominions in India, it has continued to increase with unexampled rapidity, 
and at last has risen to a degree of wealth, extent, and architectural gran- 
deur, which justly entitles it to rank with the first cities in the world. 

I have thus endeavoured to show, to the best of my humble abilities, that 
blame bas been very unjustly imputed to the Anglo-Indian Government, for 
the non-observance of those duties which it has actually performed ; and it is 
a remarkable circumstance, that the importance of these duties has been 
strongly insisted upon, whilst others, much better adapted for promoting the 
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happiness of a nation, has not been noticed at all. The reader will at once 
perceive that I mean good laws, impartially administered; rational liberty; 
security of life and property, and the free and unrestricted exercise of religion. 
In comparison with these, roads, canals, &c. are but as dust in the balance ; 
indeed, they are never thought of till the others are secured. The obligation 
of a government to provide roads and canals, is a question which admits of a 
diversity of opinions ; but all mankind are agreed that the only legitimate 
object which a nation can have in view, by entrusting its rulers with power, is 
good government ; and although the author of the tirade in question has not 
condescended to tell us his opinion on the subject, it will not, I trust, be con- 
sidered out of place here to inquire if the natives of India have obtained this 
valuable boon from the hands of their conquerors; and if this can be proved, 
one thousand millions of pounds sterling cannot be called wholly unprofitable 
expenditure. 

The mode generally practised in the world for ascertaining the value of 
things, is comparison ; and, as this is the fairest method to test the claim of 
the British Government in India to the appellation of a good government, 
I shall proceed to contrast it with the one which preceded it in India, 
leaving the reader to decide if the natives of India have changed their rulers 
for the better; and an outline of the two systems will suffice for conducting 
the reader to the desired conclusion. 

Under the Musulman dynasty, the system adopted for administering the 
government was very simple ; the application of force through every grade of 
authority, from the highest to the lowest, with the appearance of defining 
the rights of the subjects, and governing them by a certain set of laws, 
while, in reality, those rights were recognized just as it suited the whim or 
caprice of the petty despots who had to define them — that is to say, just as they 
pleased. The country was divided into large districts, such as theytnow exist 
under the British Government ; over these districts, or zillahs , as they were 
and now are called, an officer was appointed, under the designation of zumcen- 
dar ; this officer commonly exercised both civil and criminal jurisdiction within 
the territory over which he was appointed to preside, in addition to the duties 
he had to perform as collector of land-revenue. 

In his fouzdary, or criminal court, he inflicted all sorts of penalties — chiefly 
fines for his own benefit; even capital punishments, under no farther restraint 
than that of reporting the case to the government before execution. 

In his dewany adalut, or civil court, he decided ail questions relating to 
property, being entitled to a chout , or twenty-five per cent, upon the subject 
of litigation. Ilis discretion was guided or restrained by no law, except the 
Koran , its commentaries, and the customs of the. country, all in the highest 
degree loose and indeterminate. 

Though there was no formal or regular course of appeals from the zumeen- 
dar’s decision, the government interfered in an arbitrary manner, as often as 
complaints were preferred, to which, from their own importance, or from the 
importance of those who advanced them, it conceived it proper to attend. 
To the mass of the people, these courts afforded but little protection ; the 
expense created by the distance excluded the greater numbers from so much 
as application for justice, and every powerful oppressor treated a feeble tribu- 
nal with contempt. 

The judges were finally swayed by their hopes and their fears ; by the incli- 
nations of the men who could hurt or reward them. Their proceedings were 
not controlled by any written memorials on record. In cases relating to reli- 
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gioo^-io other words, to caste — the cauzeo and brahmin were called to 
expound, the one the Moslem, the other the Brahminical law ; and their opi- 
nion was the standard of decision. 

Generally speaking, the courts of justice in India were instruments by 
which the powerful practised oppression at their pleasure on the weak. 

The above abridged, but essentially correct, description, will afford to the 
general reader a tolerably accurate notion of the system by which the Moguls 
ruled their Hindoo subjects. Let us now turn to that which was introduced by 
the British nation, when it assumed the government of the country. 

In each of the zillahs, or provinces, which retained the names and geogra- 
phical limits the Mohamedans had assigned to them, a civil and criminal court 
was established, of which one of the Company’s servants was appointed judge ; 
to this judge were added a registrar, and one or more assistants from the 
junior servants of the Company. Each court was provided with a native, duly 
qualified to expound the Hindoo and Mohamedan law, in cases which turned 
upon either of these codes, it being found expedient to work with these 
imperfect specimens of legislative wisdom at first, until a better could be found, 
by a code of regulations to be framed by the Governor-general in Council. 

To prevent the accumulation of causes in the hands of the judge to a greater 
extent than was compatible with the due examination of the merits of each 
cause, he was authorized to refer to the subordinate court of the registrar. 
Under an appeal to himself, all suits in which the litigated property was not 
of considerable amount. 

The jurisdiction of the registrar was at first limited to suits wot exceeding 
Rs. 900 (.£20), but afterwards to sums not above Rs. 400. * 

For determining suits regarding personal property under the value of 
Rs. 50, native magistrates were appointed, and several of them were esta- 
blished at the most convenient distances throughout the interior of the zillah, 
or province. They were allowed no salary or establishment, but received, as 
remuneration, a fee of one anna per rupee (about seven per cent.) upon all 
sums litigated before them. Their mode of proceeding was summary — that of 
simple, rational inquiry, divested of all burthensome legal forms; and their 
decisions were formed on the merits of the case, viewed though the medium of 
common sense. (I wonder if the gentleman who asserted that only three 
natives were appointed justices of the peace for the last two hundred years, 
ever heard of these native magistrates, for they were in existence so long ago 
as 1786.) 

To check, in some measure, these courts, and to remedy the injury result- 
ing from errors of judgment or corruption of the judges, four courts of appeal, 
called provincial courts, were established, and stationed at Calcutta, Dacca, 
Moorshedabad, and Patna ; and, subsequently, three more, at Benares, Cawn- 
pore, and Bareilly. Each court was composed of four judges, a registrar, and 
the native establishment, consisting of a cauzee, a mooftee, and pundit. To 
these courts, each suitor, who felt dissatisfied with the decision of the inferior 
tribunal, had a right to appeal ; and, in order that the poorer class of litigants 
might not be subjected to the expense of repairing to these courts, a perambu- 
lutory judge was deputed from each provincial court, who, at prescribed 
periods, repaired to each zillah station, for the purpose of holding the assise 
and gaol delivery, and hearing appeals in civil causes. 

A further appeal was allowed from the provincial court to the sudder 
dewany adalut at Calcutta, in all suits in which the amount of the property to 
be litigated exceeded Rs. 1,000; and lastly, to meet the tastes of wealthy 
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litigants, an appeal lay to the King in Council, on all sums exceeding 50,000 
rupees. 

During the long period which has elapsed since the system I have described 
was first established, considerable improvements have from time to time been 
introduced, according as the experience of Government enabled it to discover 
defects, and apply remedies for those defects as they appeared. The most 
important of these defects, and the one which first attracted its attention, was 
the total absence of any thing like a regular classification of crimes, and the 
penalties attached to them ; for, among both Hindoos and Mohamedans, the 
wretched system, which they called a code of laws, did not deserve the name, 
and accordingly, the British Government addressed itself to the task of sup- 
plying that deficiency, by compiling a code of regulations for the guidance of 
its judicial officers in the discharge of the important duties confided to them. 

That the British Government has accomplished the object of producing a per- 
fect model of justice, is a proposition which no man in his senses would think 
of asserting ; if such extravagant expectations were ever entertained, they must 
be, and they deserve to be, disappointed. These unreasonable demands are, 
however, occasionally brought forward, and they originate in that absurd par- 
tiality which Englishmen feel for every thing English ; they think that they 
have only to transplant English laws to a foreign country, and there to wit- 
ness their transported plant starting into life, all perfection, like Minerva 
springing from the brain of Jupiter — the personification of wisdom. But they 
forget that laws, let them be ever so excellent in themselves, and administered 
by angels, depend, in a great measure, for their efficiency, on that support which 
all codes derive from the moral character of the body of the people. In pro- 
portion as that moral tone is feeble or powerful, will the laws be respected or 
violated ; but, unhappily, this aid is wanting in India, where the mass of the 
inhabitants are steeped to the lips in ignorance and superstition, add from the 
influence of these curses, they have an utter disregard of all those moral 
restraints, which so powerfully contribute to keeping a nation cheerfully obe- 
dient to the laws which govern it. I need only mention one feature in their 
generally profligate character, which is of itself quite sufficient to render all 
efforts to govern them well, almost nugatory; and that is, their universal dis- 
regard of the solemn sanction of an oath — the main hinge on which all laws 
must turn. A native of India not only does not consider perjury a crime, but 
he is told by his sacred book that, on some occasions, it is even meritorious j 
such as that of saving the life of a brahmin. The wonder then is, not that the 
laws, and the mode in which they are administered by the British Govern- 
ment, have failed in producing great benefits to its subjects, but that they have 
produced any benefit at all. I have, however, no hesitation in asserting that, 
even with all the disadvantages with which the British Government has had to 
contend, the natives of India do enjoy the benefits of a good government to a 
degree far beyond what they ever experienced under any other which pre- 
ceded it. 

I had marked several passages for comment, in addition to those already 
noticed, but I have been led insensibly into a wider range of discussion than 
was at first intended. I have, therefore, neither space nor leisure left, and 
must conclude, for the present, with the sins of omission ; and I shall devote 
my next letter to the sins of commission laid to the charge of the handful of 
Englishmen who have so sadly misgoverned India. Till then, 

I remain, yours obediently, 

A Bengal Field Officer 
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MUHAMMADAN ETHICS.* 

It is but a short time since the enterprize of British scholars impelled 
them to pass the limits of that scholastio ritual, which the necessities of the 
Roman church, and the prejudices of the middle ages, had fixed as the 
curriculum of liberal and polite literature. The languages of contiguous 
nations of Europe — except in so far as military or commercial exigency 
demanded — were mutually held in contempt; and while we expended valu- 
able time and means in acquiring an uncertain apprehension— seldom a rea- 
sonable smattering— of the tongues of nations long out of existence, we 
neglected the developing literature of countries rising like ourselves into 
intellectual power and importance. In the days of Johnson, any literary 
adventurer, who should have drawn from the treasures of Teutonic compo- 
sition, or anticipated the powers of the Scottish muse, would have been 
viewed with pity, if not despite, as one who sacrilegiously introduced the 
uncircumcised into the temple, or impiously set up the calf of impure 
heresy. The walls of prejudice, however, are crumbling apace. We no 
longer measure the literature of Germany by the Sorrows of Werter> nor 
do Churchill or Wilkes mislead our sentiments in regard to our northern 
Doric. Russia, even, has her u great novelist yea, the Pandour-and- 
Turk-trodden regions of the Danube are offering us their bouquets of poetic 
flowers, to enrich, regale, or at least amuse, our domestic taste and fancy. 

But, beyond all these, a fresh prospect is opened to us ; a new shelf id 
our libraries, of no mean degree, is claimed by the achievements of the 
industrious translators, who have of late years unveiled the wonders of 
Eastern literature to European eyes. Those climes, from which all that 
springs is diverse from the productions of the West, have of late years fur- 
nished the research of scholars with phenomena of intellectual operation — 
literary, poetical, and philosophical — which it is not easy to characterize by 
the usual aspects in which we view corresponding productions in this quarter 
of the world, but which, while they afford pleasure to the imagination, fail 
not to suggest much for the more severe and interesting reflections of the his- 
torian, the philologist, and the divine. It is, indeed, a subject of wonder that, 
considering the unchanging customs of Asia, independently of the acknow- 
ledged earliness of the period at which many of the features of our actual 
poetry and science were in use in that quarter of the globe ; considering, in 
an especial manner, that there arose the dispensations^ that religion which 
now occupies Europe, and that the peculiar style that invests these dispen- 
sations — the objects and habits in which they are conversant — are still the 
palpable characteristics of Asiatic inculcation ; it is a subject of wonder, 
we say, that, amidst so much classical research, which has little to do with 
our religion, divines should have so long neglected the only literature in the 
world that, it is reasonably to be presumed, would cast the most important 
light upon the allusions of Scripture. There were no relations between 

* Practical Philosophy of the Muhammadan People* exhibited in its professed Connexion with the 
European* so as to render either an Introduction to the other; being a Translation of the Akhldk-i- 
Jaii tiy, the most esteemed Ethical Work of Middle Asia, from the Persian of Fakir Jany Muhammad 
Asked (with Reference* and Notes). By W. F. Thompson* Esq.* of the Bengal Civil Service. London* 
1830. Printed for the Oriental Translation Fund. W. H. Allen and Co. 
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Judea and the nations of Greece or Rome : their pursuits, their policy, 
their manners, and religion, were as different as their tongue, till Roman 
domination succeeded in accomplishment of the judgment threatened against 
the mis-obscrvance of that faith, which forms the only question of importance 
connected with Jewish history; whereas, the neighbouring nations in Asia 
are so frequently mixed up in questions of Jewish politics, religion, and 
manners; so frequently was the race of Israel in subjugation to foreign 
masters of the neighbouring regions, that however different their religion 
may have been in its essence from that of our writers, the style of its dis- 
cussion corresponded, in a great degree, with the habits and discourse of 
those who held them in subjection. Grecian learning has done much injury 
to the understanding of the Christian faith, as may be the better estimated 
on a perusal of the nomenclature that designates the different sects that 
arose in the early ages of the church, and the subtile points of difference 
that set them at rancour against each oilier. Neither is it without signifi- 
cance, that so many different nations of Asia readily apprehended the 
preaching of the apostles at Jerusalem, and acknowledged the doctrine with- 
out controversy. 

But it is not our object to fall into theological disquisition for the pre- 
sent. We fear, in reference to religion, to approach the confines of that 
allusive principle inseparable from Asiatic compositions — that embroidered 
uniform of the East — that suspected mantle in the West — mysticism. Our 
object is to recommend to our readers, and to the British public, a closer 
acquaintance than it has hitherto been in their power to obtain, with the 
modes of thought and sentiment that have been and are currcntVimong the 
interesting kindreds to whom we advert, convincing ourselves in the antici- 
pation that the intelligent and unprejudiced will derive both pleasure and 
profit from the subject. 

The Akhldk-i-Jald/y lies before us, in the form of a translation from 
the Persian, by Mr.Thompson, a gentleman whose position in India has fur- 
nished him witli favourable means to achieve this service to the English 
reader, and it is ushered into notice under the auspices of the Oriental 
Translation Fund, a body to whose enlightened and liberal operation wc 
are indebted for many valuable works, which otherwise would, perhaps, 
never have been known to Europeans. To those w r ho have been accustomed 
to look for good sense or valuable reflection only in the accredited channels 
of their own country or faith, and to those especially whose conception of 
Muhammadan wisdom and wise men is qualified by the popular illiberally 
that attributes to so many millions of our fellow-creatures stark malignity, 
deception, and brutality, wc would fervently recommend a perusal of this work, 
as admirably calculated to release them from uncharitable, unjust prejudice. 
It is somewhat humiliating to think that, while the universities of Europe 
were wrangling amidst the sophistry and subtle absurdities of Abelard or 
DunsScotus; while our divines were immersed in ignorance, or engaged in 
building up a ritual of senseless superstition, the followers of the detested 
Mahomet were earnestly add successfully employed in investigating the prin* 
ciples of good morals, and enforcing their influence by the simple but engag- 
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ing auspices of tbeir own value. Neither is the oontrast less striking, that 
either pursuit was professedly made to start from the same goal. Aristotle 
and the Grecian sages were at the root of either philosophy ; but while in 
the West the letter was assumed as a mere concatenation of loci for debate, 
in the East, on the contrary, the direct application to social benefit wa9 
exhibited, the spirit was deduced, general views obtained, and a use, more 
manly, more sincere, and more valuable in proportion, was drawn from the 
common masters. 

It is well known that, at an early period of the Muhammadan ascen- 
dancy, the energetic and active people among whom that faith prevailed, 
displayed a lively inquisitiveness in all species of knowledge, and a quick 
adoption, from whatever source it was furnished, of useful science, whe- 
ther natural or moral. The rapidity and extent of their conquests brought 
into their hands the nations among whom the philosophy of ancient Europe 
was still, to a considerable extent, cultivated, and where the valuable manu- 
scripts of ancient times were still preserved ; at the same time that the 
arithmetic and arts of India were, by the same means, placed in their power, 
as means of advancing their knowledge and appliances. Of the above- 
mentioned manuscripts, such as related to practical purposes, especially to 
geometry and morals, translations into the Arabic language were speedily 
executed, and highly prized ; the poetry, and merely speculative disquisitions, 
were permitted to share the fate of useless, nay, contemptible trifles. Varioqs 
commentaries, also, sprung into existence, and especially compilations 
of the maxims of such authors as were held in estimation, combined (and, 
in some cases, considerably modified, to suit the combination) with the dog- 
mas of the Muhammadan faith. It is, therefore, not unusual to find in 
Eastern authors associations of authority that are novel to European con- 
sideration. The Stagyrite, the Prince of Men (Mahomet), the Caliph Aly, 
the divine Plato, Buzurjmihr, and Pythagoras, with many more, are at 
the call of Eastern philosophy; and, what is more interesting to a Christian, 
the authority of our Lord Jesus Christ is frequently and reverently adduced, 
with a blessing on his name. 

Among other compilations that were from time to time embodied, the 
principal, as we are informed by the translator of the present treatise, was 
effected in the tenth century (what were we doing at that time?), under the 
name of the Kitab-ul-taharat , by an Arabian author, minister of the impe- 
rial house of Buy ah. Two centuries after, it was translated into Persian by 
Abu Nasar, and named Akhlak-i-Nasiry , or, # * The Morals of Nasir,’ 
being enriched with some important additions liVcn from Avicenna. In the 
fifteenth century, it assumed a still further improved form, under the pre- 
sent designation, the Akhlak-i-Jalaly, or, ‘ Morals of Jalal,’ from the 
hands of Jal&l-ud-din Muhammad Asaad Aldaw&ni.* 

The reader will, therefore, be prepared to find in this treatise much that 

* The transistor seems to be of opinion that the title of the treatise is owing to the estimation in 
which it was held (see note p. 11). It is dear, however, that it was designated from its compiler's name* 
JaUl-ud-din, Akhldk-i-JalAly, as the Akhldk-i-'Ncuiry arose from that of Nasir » thus the Akhldk- Muh~ 
pimp, and not the Mufutsoiny, as it is often written, signifies " the Morals of Mushin,” and not the Morals 
pf the Beneficent," as it has been translated. For an Interesting notice of the last-mentioned work, by the 
learned I'rof. Garcin de Tansy, we would refer our readers to the Journal Aiiatique of Paris. 
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has been said and repeated elsewhere. What is there, indeed, in abstract, 
morals, that is new ? The main differences that distinguish all compositions 
on the subject are according to the peculiarity of aspect in which the various 
writers give it their contemplation. It will, consequently, be anticipated, 
that the peculiarities that qualify the views and reflections of Eastern sages, 
will also be apparent here. With these qualifications, then, negative and 
positive, the reader will find in the Akhlak-i-J alaly a rational exposition 
or assumption of the main principles and deductions of ethics, arranged in 
systematic concatenation, according to the powers and relations of mankind in 
their several capacities of individual , domestic , and 'political. The sources 
of action are discussed or assumed in as satisfactory a mode as they are 
ordinarily represented to us by our own philosophers. It may be thought 
much that discussion is condescended to by philosophers of nations where 
acquiescence is generally conceived to be under the sway of firmans and 
scymetars. Here, however, there is not only discussion, but that, too, of a 
gentle and engaging nature, persuasive both from the clearness of its state- 
ments, and the benevolence and liberality of the author's senthnents. The 
language or style, throughout, is of that free and unembarrassed description, 
which arises from a clear conviction of the truth and importance of what is 
advanced ; and it is further recommended by an exemption from the subtle- 
ties and technicalities that so often aggravate the intrinsic difficulties of this 
subject in the hands of European writers, who have each to examine, inter- 
pret or misinterpret, and overthrow his predecessors. No reader has here 
to dread the being led into “ confusion worse confounded,*’ in sregard to 
metaphysical minutiae. A series of propositions is stated, the better part of 
which are worthy the regard and adoption of mankind ; and even the more 
questionable, equal to the maxims of Chesterfield. 

The volume comprises a preface and introduction, historical and critical, 
by the translator; an exordium and introduction of a similar nature by the 
author; and a disquisition of the subject, arranged in a natural series, 
according to the relations, attributes, chief end, and duties of man. 

As a specimen of the translator's qualifications to do justice to the sub- 
ject, and at the same time convey sentiments in which wc heartily concur, 
we shall conclude our preliminary observations with the following remarks 
taken from the introduction, and then proceed to exhibit a few specimens of 
the original work. 

Lastly, the treatise is valuable as containing the opinions of a speculative 
people, in their most enlightened age, upon the everlasting subjects of human 
inquiry — the nature, purposes, and results of being. The propriety of mixing 
questions of every-day occurrence with these stupendous problems — the dis- 
cretion of resting that which all should recognise on that which must always 
be open to debate — may well be doubted. And yet the latent connexion which 
kept the subjects together is of that undeniable kind that perfectly explains, 
though it may not.justify, the arrangement. All that .we arrive at by reason- 
ing from the external relations of things, is the mere form of that which we 
agree to call right — the interests of the several parties, the bearing of each 
upon each, and the adjustments whereby the highest amount of interest may 
AsiatJourn. N.S.V'ol.30.No.117. D 
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be obtained throughout ; and this is all that the science of morals is usually 
concerned in discussing. Another question remains, the foundation of all the 
rest. Why the right thus ascertained is obligatory ? — why a person who may 
choose to prefer a given indulgence, with or without its attendant penalty, to 
all the immunities or gratifications obtainable from self-denial — why such a 
person should still be bound to prefer the general will to his ovvn? Here most 
systems of national morality abut at once upon religion cither natural or 
revealed : he is bound to the general will, because it expresses the will ot 
God.* And it is a singular fact, that, fanatic and intolerant as the Muslims 
are in maintaining the claims of their ritual and so-called revelation at their 
utmost height, they should yet go farther than any other people in arguing 
this great question on its abstract ground, and thus in a manner acknowledge 
philosophic religion, as the basis of their morality, to possess a force and 
validity concurrent with revealed. Not merely the relations of objects, but, 
in the last resort, their habitudes and natures also, are the ample grounds of 
duty on which these enlightened bigots delight to expatiate. They deem it the 
province of morality not only to affirm the will of God, but also to produce 
the considerations from which such sanction is to be presumed, and by which 
its scope and limits are to be determined. Nay, more ; by keeping up a con- 
stant reference to divine pleasure as the source of life and feeling, no less than 
of the restraints upon either, and thus in a manner identifying right with exis- 
tence itself, they seek to place the validity of duty upon higher grounds than 
the sordid considerations of personal interest can supply. Virtue, in this 
noble theory, is only a higher species of instinct ; — the proper guide to virtue, 
not advantage, but nature itself. Systems of stricter limitation and lowlier 
range may perhaps be more tenable anil more safe: but the very errors of this 
one are ail of an elevating and redeeming cast. 

In the outset of the treatise before us, the author, like most other philoso- 
phers, seeing the necessity of some unquestioned ground whereon to take his 
stand, and give force to his maxims, adopts for this purpose an analysis of 
the mental powers, which he looks upon as conventionally established before 
his time. He docs not adduce his authorities, and wc think he is right. If 
the position is good and satisfactory, it is not to be enhanced by human 
interference ; if it is questionable or absurd, it ought to obtain no mislead- 
ing weight from respected names. The excellent notes of the translator are 
requisite to a full and favourable exhibition of the following statement of 
premises; but as it is impossible to introduce them in this place, we must 
merely observe that, such a view of the intellectual powers is neither pecu- 
liar to the Muhammadan philosopher, nor to be hastily rejected, without 
advertence to the precise interpretation of his conceptions. 

We must state, as has been established from the researches of wisdom into 
the psychological branch of physics, that the reasonable mind has two powers, 
the power of perceiving and the power of impelling, and each of these powers 
has two divisions : in the percipient power, 1st, An observative intellect, 
which is the source of impression from the celestial sources, by the reception 
of those ideas which are the materials of knowledge ; 2d, An active intellect, 
which, through thought and reflection, is the remote source of motion to the 
body in its separate actions. Combined with the appetent and vindictive 

* ; * Paley. Moral Phil., book i. c. 7, book ii. r. X 
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powers, this division originates the occurrence of many states productive of 
action or impact, as shame, laughing, crying : in its operation on imagination 
and supposition, it leads to the accession of ideas and arts in the partial state; 
and in its relation with the observative sense and the connexion maintained 
between them, it is the means of originating general ideas relating to actions, 
as the beauty of truth, the odiousness of falsehood, and the like. The im-» 
polling power has likewise two divisions ; 1. The vindictive power, which is 
the source of forcibly repelling what is disagreeable ; 2, The appetent power, 
which is the source of acquiring what is agreeable. 

Now the first of these two leading powers ought to have dominion over all 
the powers of the body, so as to be itself entirely unaffected by them : or 
rather, they ought to remain vanquished and subdued under its influence, 
betaking themselves each to the employment it may assign. In fact, in their 
prostration and subjection before the authority of this faculty, consists the 
proper government of man’s internal kingdom : no one bodily power having 
license to enter upon any undertaking without its orders, or general distur- 
bance must ensue. When each several power thus betakes itself to its own 
peculiar function, in the manner which the judgment prescribes, then from the 
culture of the observative intellect (the first branch of the prccipient power) 
is obtained wisdom ; from the culture of the active intellect (the second 
branch of the same), equity; from the culture of the vindictive power, courage; 
and from the culture of the appetent power, temperance. 

Under this distribution, equity would be the perfection of the active faculty. 
Some, however, have derived it differently ; holding that the reasonable spirit 
has three distinct powers, by the operation of which its various influences 
emanate agreeably to volition ; and when one of these powers prevails over 
other, such other Is subdued or restricted. 1. The reasonable power, which 
they call the paramount or unperturbed spirit; being the source of* thought 
and judgment, and the desire to spy into the minutiae of tilings. 2, The vin- 
dictive power, which they call the brutal and passionate spirit; being the 
source of anger and bravery, the entrance into dangers and the craving for 
predominance and elevation of rank. 3. The appetent power, which they call 
the bestial or urgent spirit; being the source of lust, hunger, and the desires 
of sensual delight in eating, drinking, and sexual connexion. The number of 
the virtues then will correspond with the number of these powers ; for when 
the action of the reasonable spirit is maintained in equipoise, and the desire 
of acquiring knowledge becomes established, from such its action knowledge 
is obtained, and, by consequence, wisdom ; and when the action of the brutal 
spirit is at equilibrium, and, in subjection to the ruling spirit, it contents itself 
with what the judgment apportions to it, from such its action the virtue of 
coolness is obtained, and, by consequence, courage; and when the action of 
the bestial spirit is at equilibrium, and, in obedience to the intellect, it limits 
itself to what is assigned to it by the decree of judgment, from such its action 
the virtue of temperance is obtained, and, by consequence, liberality. That 
when these three sorts of virtue have been realized, they become connected 
and blended together, and from the mixture of the three a condition results 
analogous to each, but presenting them in their highest perfection and com- 
pleteness; and this they call the virtue of equity. 

This exposition is from the Akhlak-i-Na&iry , where the previous one is like- 
wise given in brief. The wary and intelligent reader, however, will quickly 
perceive that in the first exposition equity is a simple quality ; while under the 
second there is ground for predicating of it cither way, as simple or compound. 
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j The simple, however, is nearer to the word; the obvioua seose of equity 
hein^ ^n equipoise of the nature analogous to that equipoise of the tempera- 
ment which results from the harmonious combination of the diverse-natured 
elements composing it. Now it is agreed among the radices of science, that 
v the temperament is a simple quality : and from the language of philosophers 
.on tl>e present subject, it would seem on the whole that they understood 
equity as simple ; although in other passages they appear to explain it as a 
compound one. Again, in the first exposition, equity is the perfection of the 
active power ; while in the second, it is not confined to that, but is what they 
call the exercise of every one of the powers : such exercise belonging more to 
the observative power, yet having a connexion with the active one. So, too, 
under the second exposition, the attributes are parts of equity, or equivalent to 
parts, like as the qualities of the elements are parts of the temperament, 
wherein likewise there is ground for predicating either way ; philosophers, 
however, inclining to the simple. But in the first exposition the three-fold 
attributes are substrata to equity ; because the perfection of the active power 
lies in the subservience to it of every other power, so that each may be 
employed in course of equipoise. Now equity itself is only a term for this: 
for the attribute of so employing the entire powers, on their appropriate 
occasions, in course of equipoise, according to reflection and expedience, can 
only subsist by that attribute which makes one power actuate another. 

According, then, to the prevailing acceptation, namely, that when the three- 
fold attributes have been secured, the active intellect will necessarily possess a 
power of prevalence over the bodily powers, so that the entire powers are 
under its rule and guidance, itself remaining unaffected by them (or, as Hhe 
defender of the faith has laid it down’ and explained it in his lhya Ikhliyar y 
“ equity is a state and power of the spirit by which this -bailies resentment 
and desire; guiding them by the dictates of wisdom, and confining them in 
exertion and restraint to a conformity with expedience ”) — equity would be a 
thing simply implying the possession of the three-fold attributes ; and consti- 
tuting the perfection of the active intellect. Nevertheless, in its other aspect 
this same attribute is the head of the observative power, and the collective 
powers are its servitors : for in this power it is that the highest point of eleva- 
tion is placed in that intuition into the essences of things which constitutes the 
supremest of felicities. And if we are to apply equity to the essence of the 
three qualities, it is composite, and there is no need to count it among the 
number of the virtues; for the whole of parts is not a separate part; a well- 
known corollary to the inherence of part in unity. Then, too, the separate 
vices (distinguishable only by their contrariety to it and its parts) are not easy 
to be assigned ; because by these premises its species are merely the collective 
species of its parts, and its opposites are only the opposites of these ; for any 
assignable peculiarity empowering it to make up a distinct genus out of the 
three co-existent qualities, wc cannot discover in it. Hence it is that the first 
of Shaikhs, in his treatise on Morals, after taking up equity as pervading the 
collective powers, has paid no attention to its species and opposites, but has 
limited himself to treating of the species of the three qualities and their oppo- 
sites ; and all that others have brought forward as species of equity he has 
motetly included under the head of wisdom. The realities of things are known 
Only to God ; but the lhya above quoted teaches us to question the position 
assumed by most books of this science, that, namely, of equity, being the essence 
. of the three attributes, and its species being nevertheless possessed of integral 
qualities. 
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Some again have pointed it out as . an involution of the argument, that they 
first divide wisdom into observative and active, one of which is identical with 
the science of morals, which comprises four virtues, of which the aforesaid 
wisdom is one ; so that wisdom would here be a division of itself. Now this 
involution may be easily got rid of. For the wisdom so divided is acquaintance 
with the conditions of all things. In such a science it may itself be well the 
subject of disquisition, and yet no contradiction be incurred. Nay, the same 
holds good of the first philosophy which treats of all things, and the science, 
being one of them, may itself be the subject of one among its own proposi- 
tions. Neither does it at all follow upon this, that a thing may be part of 
itself: for science may mean either the proofs or the propositions. Now it is 
itself the subject of a proposition as regards the hypotheses, and not as 
regards the proofs. Assuredly it would be contradictory to say that either the 
propositions or the proofs (regarding them alone) constituted the science of 
wisdom ; neither docs the discrepance at all follow from the statement. This 
is giving the true and perspicuous answer, which admits of no rebuttal. But 
they have likewise given a second, which is this : The meaning of wisdom in 
this place is the proper exercise of the active intellect, which is likewise 
styled active wisdom : and so the discrepance in distribution is obviated by the 
discrepance in meaning. It follows from this answer, that equity is not the col- 
lective of all the virtues ; and yet they enunciate it the other way. The truth is, 
that, in fair play, they have grounded their statement on an assumption ; not 
choosing to embarrass the incipient moralist by defining his pursuit in an abstruse 
manner, but contenting themselves with what should engraft certainty on the 
channels of action, and be the means of delivering the inquirer after rectitude 
from the destructive wilds of vice. For it is at the outset of his studies that they 
direct him to this science, when, to embarrass him by certifying its intents secun- 
dum artem, would only serve to perplex and baffle his endeavours rveertainty of 
this sort being only attainable in other branches of science which are beyond 
a tyro’s depth. 

In this summary way, the generality of writers have explained the difficulty. 
The first of Shaikhs, in his treatise on Morals, has likewise noticed it, saying, 
in many parts of Shafd , that the perfection of intellect (active) consists in the 
elaboration of complete ideas upon the virtues and vices, as built upon the 
popular notions, which, after all, are agreeable to proof : but the adjustment 
of the proofs has to do with the perfection of the observative intellect. Agree- 
ment is the Lord’s, and in his hands are the reins of certainty. 

Upon this ground, then, does our author rest the nature and force of his 
disquisition. He contemplates man in the attributes of a constitution, from 
which a set of deductions arise, which involve moral duty and delinquency ; 
and whether he is likely to satisfy such readers as will proceed no further 
with him till he investigate and establish the moral sense and responsibility, 
without which, cither natural or acquired, duty and delinquency would be 
unmeaning terms, we shall leave it to their discretion to determine. At the 
same time, such as enjoy the recognition, without controversy, will be 
pleased to hear the honest use to which our paynim friend applies his . 
assumption. He thence proceeds to the discussion of those forms or modifi- 
cations of the commendable in morals which are recognized as the virtues. 
A characteristic simplicity attends his definitions of these, and, in the 
demonstrations of the counterfeits of them, an acute and impartial distine- 
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tion of specious from real excellence. Take we, for example, the definition 
of temperance, and its counterfeit. 

Temperance is this, that the appetite be obedient to the reasonable spirit; 
so that it be employed according to the dictate of intellectual prudence, to the 
manifestation of freedom and deliverance from the bondage of physical desires, 
and from subservience to their manifold impulses. 

As to the opposites of temperance, there is a class who in the same way 
manifest a repugnance to secular pleasures, only for the sake of something of 
the same sort which they prefer to these : like most recluses of the present 
age, who make their apparent austerity a snare for deceiving and preying upon 
the public ; by these means seeking to arrive at corrupt ends in religion and 
stale devices in the world ; or else, that they have no acquaintance with such 
pleasures, like mountaineers and villagers who live at a distance from any city; 
or perhaps, that from superabundance of admission and enjoyment, weariness 
and satiety of such gratifications has crept upon them ; or else, that from 
original organization, or by reason of some complaint, they are wanting in 
inclination towards it; or perhaps on account of hypocrisy, or from coveting 
ampler wealth and station, or for a protection against external violence. 

Subsequently to the definition of the virtues, and the adjustment of their 
scope, the author proceeds naturally to a similar handling of the vices; the 
genera of the latter being, he represents, double those of the former, in 
respect that the limits of virtue may be mis-observed, either by excess or 
deficiency — either case amounting to decided vice. But as we cannot afford 
to indulge ourselves with quotations on each department, we proceed to 
“ Mental Diseases/ 1 of which there is enumerated a variety of genera , 
according to the faculties ; each faculty, also, comprising a multitude of 
liabilities. For instance : 

Diseases of the discerning power are many ; but danger is only to be appre- 
hended in three — perplexity, ignorance simple, and ignorance compound : the 
first belonging to the class of excess, the second to the class of deficiency, and 
the third to the class of perverted state. 

The cures arc edify ing. 

Cure of compound ignorance. Of this the essence is opinion not agreeable 
to fact; and it necessarily involves another opinion, namely, that we are 
already possessed of knowledge. So that besides not knowing, we know not 
that we know not; and hence its designation of compound ignorance. In 
like manner, as of many chronic complaints and established maladies, no cure 
can be effected by physicians of the body ; of this, no cure can be effected by 
physicians of the mind : for with a presnpposal of knowledge in our own 
regard, the pursuit and acquirement of further knowledge is not to he looked 
for. It was accordingly declared by the holy Kcsa* (peace be with him !) “ the 
blind and the leprous I can cure, but 1 cannot cure the foolish.” The approxi- 
mate cure, and one from which in the main much benefit may be anticipated, 
is to engage the patient in the study of measures (geometry, computation, &c ) ; 
for in such pursuits tbe true and the false are separated by the clearest interval, 

* By this name they designate our Saviour Jesus. The saying attributed to him may either be taken 
from some of the Apocryphal Gospels, or it may be an inductive paraphrase of our Lord’s observations 
on the scribes and pharisees. See John xii. 40, ix. 30, Ac. 
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and no room is left for the intrusions of fancy. From these the mind may 
discover the delight of certainty ; and when, on returning to its own opinions, 
it finds in them no such sort of repose and gratification, it may discover their 
erroneous character, its ignorance may become simple, and a capacity for 
acquiring the virtues be obtained. 

It would be unjust to omit noticing the candour with which our author 
deals with the obscurely-expressed dogmas of the other philosophers. In the 
course of some interesting remarks on the perception of beauty and defor- 
mity, which he illustrates by reference to the properties of numbers and 
proportion, he proceeds to say : 

Many arc the minutiae of science and the secrets of wisdom which rest on 
the laws of proportion ; and that which is told us of Pythagoras deducing the 
principles of music from the tones of the spheres, and asserting that no 
music was more delightful than the voice of the heavens (although many of the 
first philosophers have taken the declaration literally, and held that the cause 
of that voice was involved in the fluctuations their movements produce in the 
air, and that it is only by reason of their vacuity and instability that it is not 
overpowering), may perhaps be only an enigmatical intimation of that pure 
proportion which prevails between the spherical movements, in regard to 
speed or tardiness, anti the periodical measures they obey : for an exceedingly 
pure proportion it must undoubtedly be, seeing that it is the bond of regularity 
to all this world of existence and decay. It would not be surprising, there- 
fore, were we to transfer that proportion, or any near it, to the form of tones 
and notes, if it were to prove the acme of harmony. Here, too, the intelli- 
gent reader may be aware, that the connexion of soul with body is by means 
of a pure proportion (that is, equipoise) maintained between the Momentary 
particles : hence, on the subversion of this proportion, the connexion is dis- 
solved. Thus it is that the soul feels an essential affection for any similar 
proportion ; and, in short, that a pure proportion, wherever observed, is the 
means of attracting and agitating the spirit: such as beauty, which is a term 
for correspondence in parts; or rhetoric and eloquence, which are terms for 
that peculiar correspondence that ought to be maintained bctw r ecn the portions 
of our language, and between our language and the decorum of our situation. 
The effect of tones, too, depends, as we have seen, on their mutual propor- 
tion. In short, there is one and the same principle, which, if prevailing in the 
attempered particles of the elements, is cquiposc of temperament ; if pro- 
duced in tones, is pure and delightful interval ; if apparent in the gestures, is 
grace; if observable in the language, is rhetoric aud eloquence; if created in 
the limbs, beauty ; if in the mental faculties, equity. Of this principle the 
soul, wherever it harbours, is enamoured and. in search — whatever form it may 
take, and whatever dress it may assume. 

“ Where’er it harbours, beauty is delight; 

Hut beauty’s highest form is in the face.” 

“ From cloak, or vest, or whnt you will, come forth ! 

Welcome the friend ! no matter how conceal’d. ’* 

The argument for the immortality, or rather the distinct existence, of the 
soul, successfully employed by Butler and Paley, has not escaped the inge- 

* The subsequent. discoveries of Kepler and Newton have beautifully illustrated this subject to a fur* 
tlicr degree. It was on the strength of the above idea that Kepler argued the likelihood of a planet, 
where lately have been observed, at least, the Four Asteroids. 
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iraity of the Fakir (as our author humbly styles himself), who plies it as a 
dehortation against the unreasonable fear of death, in the following naive 
expressions, worthy of Epictetus : 

Cure for the fear of death. — First, we are to know that death is not the 
cessation of human being ; for the reasonable soul is the most tenacious of 
our endowments, being a ray from the glory of Omnipotence, over whose 
unbounded permanence extinction cannot pass, and whose essential substance 
has no connexion with the events of space. 

“ He cannot die who lives by love divine ; 

His name is in the book that lives for ever." 

This has been established as a fundamental principle of science by many 
convincing proofs, of which the following are all that suit the exigence of the 
present subject. 

First, let a man suppose that one of his members, a linger, for instance, is 
destroyed, his identity is thereby unaffected: next, let him in imagination with- 
draw some other member, and so on till he has successively supposed the nega- 
tion of every limb he has; and he will find his essence to survive through every 
stage intact. 

So much for the more abstract portions of the contents of this volume. 
A great part of it is conversant in the special duties that arise between man 
and man in their relations of parent and child, superior and inferior, friend 
and enemy, and other conditions that involve the operation of moral duty. 

Our fair readers must, unquestionably, be gratified w ith the doctrines of a 
Muhammadan moralist on the important subject of the female character. 
Some of the specialties, for example, regarding female education, may not 
be distinguished by the most fervent subscription of the philosophical fair 
of Great Britain ; yet we have heard similar doctrines energetically main- 
tained by Englishmen. 

In training daughters to that which befits them — domestic ministration, rigid 
seclusion, chastity, modesty, and the other qualities already appropriated to 
women — no care can be too great. They should be made emulous of acquiring 
the virtues of their sex, but must be altogether forbidden to read and write. 
When they reach the marriageable age, no time should be lost in marrying 
them to proper mates. 

Of three things to be avoided in the management of a wife : 

The first is excess of affection, for this gives her the predominance, and 
leads to a state of perversion. When the power is overpowered, and the com- 
mander commanded, all regularity must infallibly be destroyed. If troubled 
with redundance of affection, let him at least conceal it from her ; and if it 
becomes overpowering, let it be resisted by the treatment already prescribed 
for the purpose. 2. Let him not consult her on matters of paramount impor- 
tance; let him not make her acquainted with his secrets, nor let her know the 
amount of his property, or the stores he possesses, beyond those in present 
consumption ; or their weakness of judgment will infallibly set them wrong. 

We are told in history, that Hajaj had a chamberlain, with whom, having 
been long acquainted, he was on very familiar terms. In the course of con* 
versation, he happened one d{w_|o remark, that no secrets should be commu- 
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nicated and no confidence given to a woman. The chamberlain observed, that 
lie had a very prudent and affectionate wife, on whom he placed the utmost 
confidence; because, by repeated experiment, he had assured himself of her 
conduct, and now considered her the treasurer of all his fortunes. “ The 
thing is repugnant to reason,” said Hajaj, “ and I will show you that it is.” 
On this he bade them bring him a thousand dinars in a bag, which he sealed 
tip with his own signet, and delivered to the chamberlain ; telling him the 
money was his, but he was to keep it under seal, take it home, and tell bis 
wife he had stolen it for her from the royal treasury. Soon afterwards Hajaj 
made him a further present of a hand-maiden, whom he likewise brought 
home with him. “ Pray oblige me,” said his wife, “ by selling this hand- 
maiden.” The chamberlain asked how it was possible for him to sell what the 
king had given. At this the wife grew angry, and, coming in the middle of 
the night to the door of the palace where ilujaj resided, desired it might be 
told him that the wife of chamberlain such-an-one requested an audience. On 
obtaining access to the king, and after going through the preliminary compli- 
ments and protestations, she represented, that long as her husband had been 
attached to the royal household - bondsman as he was to bis majesty’s favour, 
he had yet been perfidious enough to peculate upon the privy purse; an 
offence which her own sense of gratitude would not allow her to conceal. 
With this she produced the money-bag, saying it was the same her husband 
had stolen, and there was the prince’s seal to prove it. The chamberlain was 
summoned, and soon made his appearance. “ This prudent affectionate wife 
of yours,” said Hajaj, “ has brought me your hidden deposit ; and were I not 
privy to the fact, your head would fly from your shoulders, for the boys to 
play with, and the horses to trample under foot.” 

3. Let him allow' his wife no musical instruments, no visiting out of doors, 
no listening to men’s stories, nor any intercourse with women note?) for such 
practices; especially where any previous suspicion has been raised. We have 
it among the Prophet’s dicta, that women should be forbidden to read or listen 
to the history of Joseph, lest it lead to their sw erving from the rule of chastity. 

We must by no means omit the excellent suggestions as to the educa- 
tion of males, although the specimen must be but partial. 

When the discerning power begins to preponderate, it should be explained 
to him that the original object of worldly possessions is the maintenance of 
health; so that the body may be made to last the period requisite to the spirit’s 
qualifying itself for the life eternal. Then, if he is to belong to the scientific 
classes, let him be instructed in the sciences, according to the system already 
stated ; if to the artistical, let him he employed (as soon as disengaged from 
studying the essentials of the institute) in acquiring the arts. The best course 
is to ascertain, by examination of the youth’s character, for what science or 
art he is best qualified, and to employ him accordingly ; for, agreeably to the 
proverb, “All facilities are not created to the same person,” every one is not 
qualified for every profession, but each for a particular one. This indeed is 
the expression of a principle by which the fortunes of mun and of the world are 
regulated. With the old philosophers it was a practice to inspect the horoscope 
of nativity, and to devote the child to that profession which appeared from the 
planetary positions to be suitable to his nature. When a person is adapted to a 
profession, he can acquire it with little pains; and when unudnptcd, the utmost 
he can take do but waste his time and defer his establishment in life. When a 

sls/af.Jottni.N.S. Vol.oO.No. 1 17. 1£ 
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profession bears this incongruity with his nature, and means and appliances 
are unpropitious, we should not urge him to pursue it, but exchange it for 
some other, provided that there is no hope at all of succeeding with the (irst ; 
otherwise it may lead to his perplexity. In the prosecution of every profes- 
sion, let him adopt a system w hich will call into play the ardour of his nature, 
assist him in preserving health, and prevent obtnsity and lassitude. 

As soon as he is perfect in a profession, let him be required to gain his liveli- 
hood thereby; in order that, from nn experience of its advantages, he may 
strive to master it completely, and make full progress in the minutiae of its 
principles. And for this livelihood he must be trained to that honourable 
emolument which characterizes the well-connected. He must not depend on 
the provision afforded by his father. For it generally happens, when the sons 
of the wealthy, by the pride of their parents’ opulence, are debarred from 
acquiring a profession, that they sink by the vicissitudes of fortune into utter 
insignificance. Therefore, when he has so far mastered his profession as to 
make a livelihood, it is expedient to provide him with a consort, and let him 
depend on his separate earnings. 

We rnay have been somewhat partial in our selection of the above pas- 
sages on female education, but had we not adduced some such characte- 
ristic of Moslem manners, we question if we should have obtained credit 
for fidelity. The circumstances of Asiatic society must also be taken into 
account. They are accompanied, however, by many excellent suggestions 
on the training and observance of female character, on the regard and kind- 
ness due to it, on the propriety and happiness of a well-advised and faith- 
fully-conducted attachment to the partner of life, and that partner the 
sole one. 

On the subject of friendship, that topic on which so much generous flou- 
rish of sentiment has been exercised by writers, male and female, it were 
well if the following clear ideas of the Muhammadan were, at all events, 
recognised, whether professed or not. 

Another of the obligations of friendship it is to make friends participate with 
us' in our affluence and dignity, and to be careful in avoiding the least appear- 
ance of exclusiveness in these matters ; keeping our attentions unsullied by 
any affectation of favour; consoling them under the incidence of calamity with 
our sympathy and our wealth, and bearing them fellowship to the utmost 
length in all things. Indeed, fellowship in' suffering has a greater value and u 
greater grace than participation in enjoyment. 

** The countless claims of brotherhood to plenty 
Must be decided in the court of want,” 

In paying such attentions to our friends, we are not to wait for any application 
on their part : we must ascertain their feelings by signs and tokens; and if we 
perceive in a friend symptoms of offence, we are not to treat it negligently, 
but rather be doubly urgent in our instances and offers. For if he too let the 
subject drop, the bond of affection would be severed : nay, it might be, that 
the breach widened till it terminated in renunciation and irreparable rupture. 
The proper course is to state, without hesitation, in frank purity of heart, the 
cause of uneasiness, whatever it may be, in the hope of its yielding to the 
hallowed influence of truth. 
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It is a well-known fact, that on the eastern coast of Africa, and in some 
nations of Asia, parents, who are not in affluent circumstances, are not 
averse to seeing their children in slavery, in the hands of Arabs and Per- 
sians, and will easily part with thorn in this view. If we form our ideas 
of bondage from the treatment of the Negroes under European masters, we 
do much injustice to the above nations. The following principles, observed 
by Eastern masters, may explain the apparent callousness of such parents 
its we have mentioned : 

In the eye of reason, servants are a sort of supernumerary hands, feet, 
eyes, and other members; for they are engaged in occupations which, but for 
them, we must attend to ourselves; and in which, in that case, some one of 
our own members must be employed. If no such class existed, rest would be 
banished from the world ; and, in the pressure of urgent transactions and 
avocations, no progress could be made in art or excellence. And this withal 
a loss of dignity and weight must follow, with every variety of fatigue, and 
this to every individual. We should regard them, therefore, as loans from the 
Almighty, and loans for which we are hound to he grateful. In our proceed- 
ings towards them, we should be guided by kindness and benignity; never 
setting them to work beyond the equitable limit, and appointing them their 
periods of repose. For they, no less than ourselves, are necessarily subject to 
weariness, heaviness, and exhaustion ; and in their nature, as in ours, the calls 
of nature are incradicably fixed : nay, we should regard them as partners in 
the same essential conformation with ourselves; and if God has favoured us 
by placing them under our control, the least we can do in return for the obli- 
gation is to abstain from oppressing them. In regard to food and clothing, 
the Prophet has himself enjoined us to place our servants on a par with our- 
selves. 

Neither is the wholcsomencss of the following suggestions, concerning 
enemies, unsuitable to the ease of irascible or vindictive Christians. 

The main point in the treatment of foes is by courteous and conciliatory 
demeanour to remove, if possible, the blemish from their hearts; and the host 
of all expedients is to cut off the supply of animosity and hatred. When this 
project is hopeless, as long as we can behave with exterior civility we should 
never give openness to our variance. For to overwhelm evil with good is good, 
and to resist evil by evil is evil. W c must pay no regard, then, to the folly of 
our enemies, but let our war-cry be patience and politeness. Indeed, dissen- 
sion and animosity cannot he too much avoided ; leading, as they do, to loss 
of property, ruin of fortune, endless regret, and overwhelming anxiety; — nay, 
to loss of life as well as property they inay lead, and innumerable calamities 
besides. Life is too precious a jewel to be thrown away upon a spite against 
our foes- 

Mr. Thompson has availed himself of the privileges of a free translator; 
and, on such a subject, with the view of submitting it to the attention of 
British readers, it was perfectly justifiable to do so. On the other hand, he 
has effected a work, the perusal of which is rendered agreeable by ease and 
fluency, and, with some exceptions, perspicuity of style. In future editions, 
it might be advisable to present us with a more intelligible form in such 
expressions as— 
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“ Adam's race are thrifty gleaning 
Brute and angel join to leaven ,* 

Less than brute if earthward leaning. 

More than angel if toward heaven.” 

A poetical discursiveness seems to seize on Mr. Thompson’s imagination 
on occasion of his coming in sight of a metrical quotation in the original, 
which sometimes lends him to further flights than the sobriety of our ideas of 
translation can well justify. 

The following beautiful mythological enigma is wrought out from two 
lines ! We shall offer them to the reader first, in order that he may be 
sensible of how much he owes to the fancy of the translator : — 

ij L&Z +c *>■ j\ Jjl 

e: — < Ju) lL£1s 

“ In remote eternity, they presented but one cup from the pitcher of Ilis love : 

Through it the heavens were made to reel, and the eartli fell, intoxicated.” 

But Mr. Thompson will have it — 

“ One lonely pilgrim ere the world began 
Traversed eternity to visit mail, 

And on the precincts of the holy shrine 
Prepared an ample cup of love divine ; 

The foaming draught, o’erflowing all the spheres. 

Dispersed them whirling for unnumber’d years, ^ 

While the wrapt seraph from its ardent brim 
Push’d reeling back, and owned ’twas not for him.” 

Again, however much we may admire the graceful cadence of the 
metrical translation that is substituted for the following Persian text, we 
cannot acquiesce in its correctness : — 

J><> b* 

To day, aspire to this, that thou mayest obtain sight: 

That thou mayst be enraptured with the charms of that beloved object :* 

Shame on thee! How long, like children on the eve of a festival. 

Wilt thou still fondly anticipate the morrow ? 

Mr. Thompson’s version is as follows : — 

41 Though human life be reason’s dream, rouse thine ere morning wake it, 

And offer up thy heart to him who else unask’d will take it ; 

1 blame thee not, if youthful shame the guise of coldness borrow. 

Yet ill would'st thou neglect to-day , who may'st not see to-morrow.” 

In the second of the above specimens it will be observed, that we have 
preferred the reading of “earth ” to that of “ seraph ,” in which we are 

* The charmer here alluded to Is Truth, the perception of which the author asserts to he attainable even * 
in the present state, when the stage of unity is reached; and thence he argues that deliverance from the 
body is a matter of indifference to him who has advanced thus far in the spiritual life. 
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supported by a collation of manuscripts, and not less by the sense which it 
exhibits. It consists with the old opinion of the heavenly bodies being in 
a state of motion, while the earth was supposed to remain fixed. 

At this stage of our observations, we are desirous to interpose a remark 
or two on the variations of reading in different manuscripts, which we would 
earnestly recommend to the attention of Oriental scholars, and especially to 
the public-spirited and liberal association to whose auspices immediately we 
owe the present work, ns well as many other valuable and interesting trans- 
lations — the Oriental Translation Fund. 

From the peculiar features of Oriental composition — so redundant in 
figurative ornament — a great portion of which is unusual and even startling 
to Europeans, there is often a great liability to misapprehension on the part 
of translators, if they are not vigilant and minute to a very nice degree in 
their examination of the original texts. Also, although the scribes of Asia 
are certainly not seldom wonderfully precise, it is consistent with the expe- 
rience of every scholar, that in tfie course of transcription, mistakes and 
errors are frequently introduced, arising from indistinctness of copies — 
failures in calligraphy — and sometimes from glosses, to suit the private 
judgment of the transcriber — which occasion much doubt and difficulty to 
even the most expert and judicious reader. The uncertainty that arises 
from these two circumstances — both severally and in combination — is one 
great cause of the slow progress that has hitherto been made in transferring 
Oriental works into an English dress. Access to a variety of manuscripts 
is beyond the reach of the many, and when the scholar is conscious, or in 
suspicion of inaccuracy in the original, while the opportunity of dollation is 
denied him, the only alternative to the production of a version in which lie 
cannot even himself place confidence, is to leave the subject untouched. 

It is exceedingly desirable, therefore, that collated editions, from authentic 
and respectable manuscripts, should be furnished to students — especially to 
such as may be inclined to present us with translations of Asiatic literature. 
Such accommodation no doubt implies considerable expense in its accom- 
plishment ; but this very objection, it may be observed, furnishes the 
strongest proof of its necessity to private individuals, and of its utility to 
the world at large. There are stores of valuable manuscripts, both in 
the public or collegiate repositories of this nation, and in the possession of 
private individuals, that would richly repay tin? pains bestowed on their 
collation by scholars, and the liberality of such public bodies and individuals 
as might lend their aid in the promotion of such a useful and interesting 
object. 

To enable our readers to judge for themselves of the general accuracy of 
Mr. Thompson's translation, and at the same time to present them with— 
either an interesting fact, or an Oriental device to recommend to princes the 
association with wise and worthy counsellors, we transcribe the following 
anecdote of an emperor of Constantinople, together with the original : — 

We arc told that Hasan the Bowide* who in his day possessed the sove- 
reignty of Herat, and was conspicuous above all the princes of his age for 
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attachment to men of learning and wisdom, undertook a holy war with the 
Roman empire. In the outset of the contest, victory sided with the army of 
the Faith, and the infidels were completely defeated. On this the Romans 
raised a levee en masse, and, concentrating their forces from all the outposts* 
again offered battle to the army of the Faith. These were then obliged to give 
way, and some of them were so unfortunate as to be made prisoners. When 
the king took his seat to examine the captives, there proved to be one among 
them from Herat, named Abu Nasar. On ascertaining this, the king said he 
would entrust him with a message which he was to carry to his emperor. Abu 
Nasar answered that he would do his bidding. “ Then tell Hasan the Bowide,” 
said the king, “ that I left Constantinople with the purpose of devastating 
Irak. Now, however, that I have inquired concerning his character and situa- 
tion, it is clear to me that the star of his prosperity has yet to reach the 
zenith of its completeness, and is still in the ascendant of its fortunes. For 
one whose star was sinking in the void of extinction, and the twilight of 
supineness and evanition, would never have about his person men of such 
high attainments and noted excellence as Ibn Abid, Abu Jaafar, the treasurer 
Aly bin Kasim, and Abu Aly Yashaghy. The assemblage of such a galaxy in 
attendance on his court is sufficient proof of the firmness of his fortunes and 
the farther improvement of his position and renown. For this reason I leave 
his dominions unmolested.”* 
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• As to the matter of the message, it seems a dcctfkit apology for retreat .-- Nntoby the Translator. 


. • X In some MSS. , in ntliers , § Al. . 
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To return to our remarks on the present translation — we are occasionally 
struck with quotations from modern English poets, in situations where there 
is nothing to distinguish them from the text of his original.* There is thus 
occasioned a two-fold embarrassment to the critical reader, inasmuch as he 
may be led to assign the native excellences or defects of such passages to the 
Persian author, who has nothing whatever to do with them, or fail in 
rendering that honour to the translator, which is due, in case of an elegant 
version, it being uncertain whether they are versions of the original, or 
parallel sentiments extracted from British poets. 

We have, however, to give our warm approbation to the performance as 
a whole, and to express a hope that it may obtain extensive notice among 
Christian readers. If there be little new for the metaphysician to add to his 
previous conclusions, or for the moralist to his principles, there is much for 
the citizen of the world, and for the Christian especially, to revolve with 
deep interest. That principle of universal benevolence, the most eminent of 
the graces of Revelation, that principle which “ rejoiceth not in iniquity, but 
rejoiceth in the truth," will obtain much satisfaction in the evidence, that 
various virtues, deemed characteristic and peculiar to our own faith, are 
also esteemed, recommended, and enforced in these maxims of Muham- 
madan instructors. Far be it from us to palliate or forget the errors of that 
impure creed that sways, unfortunately, so large a portion of our race ; 
but creeds are not the infallible tests of the principles of those that profess 
them. The Christian faith is not held consistently by many that profess to 
maintain it; neither are we to deem that benevolence, justice, meekness, 
patience, brotherly kindness, disdain to grow in the hearts of our fellow- 
creatures, w hom national and hereditary circumstances have arranged in 
the heresy of Muhammadanism. At all events, the very errors of that heresy 
will be viewed in a different aspect, a more rational and effectual mode of 
combating them may be ascertained, when we become fully acquainted 
with the moral condition of those who are regarded among Muhammadans 
as the w r ise and the good. 


* At |>. I. r >7, fur instance, the author is apparently made to quote the opening of Beattie’s Minstrel. 
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MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE JAPANESE. 

FROM RECENT DUTCH ACCOUNTS OF JAPAN, AND THE GERMAN OF Dll. VON SIKBOLD. 

No. IV. — Social and Domestic Life. 

We are now to seek such information concerning the social, political, and 
religious condition of the Japanese, as can be gathered from the different mem- 
bers of the factory; and it is scarcely necessary to say, that a very ample har- 
vest cannot be expected to repay the search. The mode of existence to which 
the Dutch residents at Dezima are condemned, does not authorize us to anti- 
cipate that it is in their power to afford a very complete picture of Japanese 
manners. They have, however, notwithstanding every disadvantage, collected 
a good deal of information, seeing something and hearing more, which, me- 
thodized and arranged, may afford at least a general view of this extraordinary 
nation, whose really high state of civilization is so very dissimilar both to our 
own and to that of every other people with whom we are familiarly acquainted. 

Our gleanings with respect to the domestic and social life of the Japanese 
shall first be presented, as being the part of the national idiosyncracy that first 
strikes the stranger, and by its very singularity awakens his curiosity to inves- 
tigate the political and religious causes in which much of this singularity origi- 
nates. But, in order to convey any sort of connected notion upon the subject, 
some degree of unity must be given to the sketch; and the most effectual way 
of accomplishing this, will, perhaps, be, to take the Japanese gentleman at his 
birth, and trace him, as we best can, through childhood, youth, and ftian- 
hood, to his grave. But so much of the difference between Asiatic and Euro- 
pean, as well as between ancient and modern, civilization, appears to be 
intimately connected with, if not actually to result from, the different treat- 
ment and appreciation of women in Asia and in Europe, in ancient and in 
modern times, that the condition of the female sex in Japan must be first 
considered, as far as means for ascertaining it are within reach/ 

The position of women in Japan seems to be unlike what it is in all other 
parts of the East, and to constitute a sort of intermediate link between their 
European and their Asiatic conditions. On the one hand, Japanese women 
are subjected to no seclusion ; they hold a fair station in society, and share in 
all the innocent recreations of their fathers and husbands. The fidelity of the 
wife and the purity of the maiden are committed wholly to their own sense of 
honour, somewhat quickened, perhaps, and invigorated, by the certainty that 
death would be the inevitable and immediate consequence of a detected lapse 
from chastity. And so well is this confidence repaid, that a faithless wife is, we 
are universally assured, a phenomenon unknown in Japan. The minds of the 
women are as carefully cultivated as those of the men ; and amongst the most 
admired authors, historians, moralists, and poets, are found several female 
names. In general, the Japanese ladies arc described as lively and agreeable 
companions, and the elegance with which they do the honours of their houses, 
has been highly eulogized. 

But if thus permitted to enjoy and adorn society, they are, on the other 
hand, held during their whole lives in a state of tutelage, and complete depen- 
dence upon their husbands, sons, or other relations. They are without legal 
rights, jand their evidence is inadmissible in a court of justice. The husband 
may not only introduce as many subsidiary, unwedded helpmates as he pleases 
into the mansion over which his wife presides; and these women, though inferior 
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to her in rank, dignity, and domestic authority — in proof of which, they are 
not permitted to shave their eyebrows — are not deemed criminal or disho- 
noured ; he has also a power of divorce, which may be called unlimited, 
since the only limitation is, his sense of economy and expediency. A husband 
must support his repudiated wife according to his own station, unless he can 
allege grounds for the divorce, satisfactory to a Japanese tribunal ; among 
such grounds, barrenness is one that leaves the unfortunate, childless wife, 
no claim to any kind of maintenance* Under no circumstance, upon no plea 
whatever, can a wife demand a separation from her husband. At home, the 
wife is mistress of the family ; but, in other respects, she is treated rather as 
a toy for her husband’s recreation, than as the rational, confidential partner 
of his life. She is to amuse him by her accomplishments, to cheer hint with 
her lively conversation, not to relieve, by sharing, his anxieties and cares. 
So far from being admitted to partake the secrets of his heart, she is kept in 
profound ignorance of his affairs, public or private ; and a question relative 
to any such matters, would be resented as an act of unpardonable presumption 
and audacity. 

Turn we now to the life of a Japanese, and the ceremonious observances 
that nearly fill it. These begin prior even to birth, and, indeed, with the very 
incipiency of existence. 

Upon the first symptoms of pregnancy,* a girdle of braided red crape is 
bound round the future mother’s body, immediately below the bosom. This 
is performed in great ceremony, with religious rites appointed for the occa- 
sion ; and the selection of the person who presents the girdle is a point of 
extreme importance and dignity. This singular custom is, by learned Japanese, 
said to be practised in honour of the widow of a mi/cado, who, some sixteen 
centuries ago, upon her husband’s death, being then in an advanced state of 
pregnancy, thus girding herself, took his vacant place at the head of his army,, 
and completed the conquest of Corea. The name of this Amazon, herself of 
the mikado blood (according to Klaproth), was Sin-Goti-Kwo-Gou, and her 
exploits were rewarded with sovereignty. Whether she was actually acknow- 
ledged as a mikadoy seems to be a disputed point amongst Japanese histo- 
rians; but she certainly governed the empire during the remainder of her life, 
sixty-nine years, and, dying at the age of one hundred, was succeeded by the 
son she had borne to her husband after his death. Both mother and son are 
deified. The more vulgar opinion represents the girding as a mere physical 
precaution, by which the unborn babe is prevented from stealing the food out 
of the mother’s throat, and so starving her to death ! But whichever be the 
cause, the red fillet must remain, as at first fastened, until the birth of the 
infant. 

Upon the occurrence of this happy event, the mother is relieved from her 
long-endured binding; but her sufferings from ceremonious or superstitious 
observances are not yet over. She is forthwith placed in an upright sitting 
posture upon the bed,* fixed in it by bags of rice under each arm and at her 
back ; and thus is she compelled to remain during nine whole days and nights, 
most sparingly fed, and actually kept wide awake, lest, by dropping asleep, she 
should in some way alter the prescribed position. Perhaps the most extraordi- 
nary part of the whole business is, that no ill-consequence is said to ensue to the 
patient. It is to be observed, however, that Japanese women recover more slowly 
than those of other countries, from parturition ; probably, in consequence 
of this severe treatment. For one hundred days after her delivery, the recent 

* Mcylan and Fischer. 
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mother is considered ns an invalid, and nursed as such ; at the end of that 
period only* she resumes her household duties, visits the temple frequented 
hy her family, and performs her pilgrimage, or any other act of devotion that 
she may have vowed in her hour of peril. 

The infant, immediately upon its birth, is bathed, and remains free from all 
swathing and clothing that could impede the growth and development of body 
or limb. Upon one occasion only is this early state of freedom interrupted, 
and that occasion is the bestowing a name upon the new member of society. 
This takes place on the thirty-first day of a boy’s age, on the thirtieth of a 
girl’s. Upon the appointed day, the babe is carried in state to the family 
temple ; the servants follow, bearing a whole infantine wardrobe, by the abun- 
dance of which the father’s wealth and consequence is estimated. Last in the 
procession walks a maid-servant, with a box in her hand, containing money for 
the fee of the officiating priestess, and a slip of paper, on which are inscribed 
three names. These names* the priestess submits, with prescribed rites, to 
the god to whom the temple is dedicated ; then announces which of the three 
is selected, and confers it on the child, whom she sprinkles with water. Sacred 
songs, chanted to an instrumental accompanimont, conclude the naming cere- 
mony. The infant is then carried to several other temples, and, for its final 
visit, to the house of the father’s nearest kinsman. He presents it with a 
bundle of hemp, destined symbolically to spin it a long life, talismans, relics, 
and other valuables ; to which he adds, if his new-born relation be a boy, two 
fans (as representatives of swords), implying courage ; if a girl, a shell of 
paint, implying beauty. , 

In the unconfined state above described, the child continues for three years, 
at the expiration of which the clothes are bound at the waist with a girdle. 
Religious rites accompany this first girding, and the child is now taught to 
pray. At seven years’ old the boy receives the mantle of ceremony, and, 
what could hardly have been anticipated from the great importance apparently 
attached to the choice of the name given the baby, a new name. For this 
change, likewise, there is an appropriate religious ceremony ; and, to avoid 
repetition, it may be said, once for all, that every change, every epoch in 
Japanese life, is consecrated by the rites of the national religion. After the 
reception of the mantle of ceremony, a boy is permitted to perform his devo- 
tions regularly at the temple. 

Children are trained in habits of implicit obedience, which, independently 
of any beneficial effects on the future character that may be anticipated, Japa- 
nese parents value as obviating the necessity of punishment. Children of both 
sexes, and of all ranks, are almost invariably sent to the inferior or primary 
schools, where they learn to read and write, and acquire some knowledge of 
the history of their own country. For the lower orders, this is deemed suffi- 
cient education ; but of thus much, it is positively asserted, f that not a day- 
labourer in Japan is destitute. The children of the higher orders proceed from 
these schools to others of a superior description, where they are carefully 
instructed in morals and manners, including the whole science of good- 
breeding, the minutest laws of etiquette, the forms of behaviour, as graduated 
towards every individual of the whole human race, by relation, rank, and 
station; including also a thorough knowledge of the almanack, since it would 
be as vulgarly disgraceful as it could be disastrous, to marry, begin a journey, 
or take any other important step, upon an unlucky day. Boys are further 
taught arithmetic, and the whole mystery of the Haru kirt , or abdoinen- 

* Siebold. t Mcylan. 
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ripping, by which a well-born man is often compelled to terminate his exis- 
tence. They are taught not only the proper mode of performing the operation, 
and the several accompanying ceremonials, varying with the occasion, but atso 
the nature of the occasions, i.e, of the causes and situations, which render this 
form of suicide imperative upon a gentleman. Girls, in lieu of this fearful 
indoctrination, receive lessons in the craft of the needle, with every species of 
ornamental work, in the service and management of a house, and in whatever 
it is thought may be useful to them as mothers and mistresses of families. 

During this period of their lives, Japanese children are very ill-dressed. 
Oven when accompanying their splendidly-attired mothers through the streets, 
their shabby appearance offers a disagreeable contrast to hers. The object of 
this is to prevent the noxious effects of the admiration which, if well-dressed, 
their beauty might excite ; and it is not a little curious thus to -find the same 
strange superstition of the evil eye, in the most remote and dissimilar countries. 

At fifteen, education is deemed complete. The boy, as of man’s estate, 
now takes his place in society ; his head is shaved in Japanese fashion, and 
again he receives a new name. But even this third name is not destined to be 
permanent. Upon every advance in official rank — and half the Japanese above 
the working classes appear to hold office — the place-man takes a new name. 
Nor is it only upon an occasion thus agreeable, that he must change his 
designation ; no official subaltern may bear the same name with his chief; so 
that whenever a new individual is appointed to a high post, every man under 
him who chances to be his namesake must immediately assume a new denomi- 
nation. The system of changing the name with the post, extends even to the 
throne, and occasions great perplexity to the student of Japanese history, 
whose undivided attention is requisite to trace, for instance, the progress of an 
usurper through all his varying appellations. 

Marriage* is contracted early ; but as a vics-alliance is held to ^>e utterly 
disgraceful, persons even of the middle classes of society are not unfrequently 
reduced to the necessity of espousing, like princes, those whom they have 
never seen. Thus the treasurer of Nagasaki, whose rank is not so high as to 
require the detention of his family at Yedo, has no precise equal in the place; 
consequently, his children cannot ally themselves with the young people in 
the town, their acquaintance and associates, but he must procure them wives 
and husbands out of the families of men of his own rank in distant cities or 
provinces. 

When no such obstacle prevents u the course of true love ” from running 
<c smooth,” and a youth has fixed his affections upon a maiden of suitable con- 
dition, he declares his passion by affixing a branch of a certain shrub (the 
Celastrus alatus) to the house of the damsel’s parents. If the branch be 
neglected, the suit is rejected ; if it be accepted, so is the lover ; and if the 
young lady wishes to express reciprocal tenderness, she forthwith blackens her 
teeth ; but she must not pluck out her eye-brows until the wedding shall have 
been actually celebrated. When the branch is accepted, in the one case, or the 
parents have agreed to unite their children, in the other, a certain number of 
male friends of the bridegroom, and as many female friends of the bride, are 
appointed as marriage-brokers. These persons discuss and arrange the terms 
of the marriage-contract ; and when they have agreed upon these, they care- 
fully select two auspicious days; the first for an interview between the 
affianced pair, the second for the wedding. 

At this stage of the proceedings the bridegroom sends presents, as costly as 
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bis means will allow, to the bride ; which she immediately offers to ber 
.parents, in acknowledgment of their kindness in her infancy, and of the pains 
bestowed upon her education. Thus, although a Japanese lady is not sub- 
jected to the usual Oriental degradation of being purchased of her father by 
ber husband, a handsome daughter is still considered as rather an addition 
than otherwise to the fortune of the family. The bride is not, however, trans- 
ferred quite empty-handed to her future home. Besides sending a few trifles 
to the bridegroom, in return for his magnificent gifts, the parents of the bride^ 
after ceremoniously burning their daughter’s childish toys, in token of her 
change of condition, provide her a handsome trousseau , and bestow upon her 
many articles of household furniture— if the word “ many ” can apply to articles 
of furniture, where the handsomely-matted floor answers the purpose of chairs, 
tables, sofas, and bedsteads. Those given on the occasion in question always 
.include a spinning-wheel, a loom, and the culinary implements requisite in a 
Japanese kitchen. The whole of this bridal equipment is conveyed in great 
state to the bridegroom’s house, on the wedding-day, and there exhibited. 

With respect to the marriage-rites, some little difficulty is created by Tit- 
singh’s intimation, that no religious solemnization takes place ; but it is easy to 
conceive that, in such a country as Japan especially, a foreigner, even the head of 
the factory, should have been often invited to the formal ceremonies with which 
the bride is installed in her new home, without ever witnessing, or even hear- 
ing of, the earlier religious celebration. In fact, Meylan distinctly states, that 
marriage, although a mere civil contract, is consecrated by a priest. Fischer 
adds, that it must be registered in the temple to which the young coupl^ 
belong ; and from the Swedish traveller of the last century, Thunberg, we 
,have a description of the religious solemnity. This appears to consist in the 
prayers and benedictions of the priests, accompanied by a formal kindling of 
bridal torches, the bride’s from the altar, the bridegroom’s from her’s ; after 
which, the pair are pronounced man and wife. 

But the business of the day by no means terminates with this declaration. 
The bride is attired in white, to typify her purity, and covered from head to 
foot with a white veil. This veil is her destined shroud, which Is assumed at 
the moment of exchanging a paternal for a conjugal home, in token that the 
bride is thenceforward dead to her own family, belonging wholly to the hus- 
band to whom she is about to be delivered up. In this garb she is seated in a 
palanquin of the higher class, and carried forth, escorted by the marriage- 
brokers, by hdf family, and by the friends bidden to the wedding feast; the 
men all in their dress of ceremony, the women in their gayest, gold-bordered 
robes. The procession parades through the greater part of the town, afford- 
ing an exceedingly pret:y spectacle. 

Upon reaching the bridegroom’s house, the bride, still in her future shroud, 
is accompanied by two playfellows of her girlhood into the state room, where, 
in the post of honour, sits the bridegroom, with his parents and nearest rela- 
tions. In the centre of the apartment stands a beautifully-wrought table, with 
miniature representations of a fir tree, a plumb tree in blossom, cranes and 
tortoises, the emblems, respectively, of man’s strength, woman’s beauty, and 
of long and happy life. Upon another table stands all the apparatuslor sakee 
drinking. Beside this last table the bride takes her stand ; and now begins a 
pouring out, presenting, and drinking of sakee , amidst formalities, numerous 
and minute beyond description or conception, in which the bride-maids (as 
tfefy jpy be called), under the titles, for the nonce, of male and female 
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butterflies,* bear an important part, which it must require many, s school- 
rehearsal to perfect. This drinking finished in due form, the ceremonial is 
completed. The wedding guests now appear, and the evening is spent in eat- 
ing, and drinking sahee.t The wedding feast is, however, said usually to 
consist of very simple fare,f in honour of the frugality and simplicity of the 
early Japanese, which many of the customs still prevalent are designed to 
commemorate. Three days afterwards the bride and bridegroom pay their 
respects to the lady’s family, and the wedding forms are over. 

Whether the house in which the young wife is thus domiciliated be her bus* 
band’s or his father’s, if yet living, depends upon whether that father has or 
has not been yet induced, by the vexations, burthens, and restrictions 
attached to the condition of head of a family, to resign that dignity to his son. 
These annoyances, increasing with the rank of the parties, are said to be 
such, that almost every father in Japan, of the higher orders, at least, looks 
impatiently for the day when he shall have a son of age to take his place, he 
himself, together with his wife and younger children, becoming thenceforward 
dependents upon that son. And among such a whole nation of Lears, we are 
assured that no Regans and Gonerils, of either sex, have ever been known to 
disgrace human nature. 

The life of Japanese ladies and gentlemen, however the latter may be thus 
harassed, is little disturbed by business; even government offices, from the 
number of occupants, giving little to do — their time is therefore pretty much 
divided between the duties of ceremonious politeness and amusement. Amongst 
the former may be reckoned correspondence, chiefly in notes, and the making 
of presents, both which are constantly going on; the last regulated by laws 
as immutable as are all those governing life in Japan. There are specific 
occasions upon which the nature of the gifts to be interchanged is inva- 
riably fixed ; upon others, this is left to the choice of the donor, save and 
except that a superior must always bestow objects of utility upon an inferior, 
who must, in return, offer rarities and .useless prettinesses. Between equals, 
the value of the gift is immaterial ; a couple of quires of paper, or a dozen of 
eggs, are a very sufficient present, so they he arranged in a beautiful box, tied 
with silk cord, placed upon a handsome tray, and accompanied with a knot of 
coloured paper, emblematic of luck. They must, indeed, be likewise accom- 
panied, as must every present of the least or the greatest value, with a slice of 
dried fish, of the coarsest description. This same coarse fish is, moreover, an 
indispensable dish at the most sumptuous banquets ; and though no one is 
expected to eat it, is thus constantly brought under notice, in commemoration 
of the frugality of the early Japanese, whose chief food it constituted. Upon 
one festival day, every body presents a cake to all their friends and acquain- 
tance. 

Social intercourse among the Japanese seems at first sight to be entirely 
governed by ceremony. ;fc Two gentlemen meeting in the street must bow low, 
remain for some instants in their bowing attitude, and part with a similar bow, 
from which they must not straighten themselves so long as, by looking back, 
they can see each other. In a morning call, the visitor and the visited begin 
by sitting down on their heels facing each other ; then, placing their hands on 
the ground, they simultaneously bow down their heads, as close as possible to 
their knees. Next follow verbal compliments, answered, on either side, by a 
muttered, “ He, he, he /” then pipes and tea are brought in, and it is not till 
all this is duly performed, that any thing in the nature of conversation may be 
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attempted. The ceremony of a morning call ends by serving up, on a sheet 
of white paper, confectionary or other dainties, to be eaten with chop-sticks. 
What he cannot eat, the visitor carefully folds up in paper, and deposits in his 
pocket-sleeve. This practice of carrying away what is not eaten is so esta- 
blished a rule of Japanese good breeding, that, at grand dinners, the guests are 
expected to bring servants, with baskets, properly arranged for receiving the 
remnants of the feast. 

At these entertainments, each guest is served with a portion of every dish 
in a small bowl. Another bowl is placed beside him, and kept constantly 
replenished with rice, whilst the sauces and other condiments, of which, be- 
sides soy, are salted ginger and salted fish, are handed round by the servants 
of both sexes, who are in constant attendance. The viands consist of every 
kind of vegetables (sea-weeds not excepted), of game, including venison, 
poultry, and fish. This last, however, is the standing dish at every Japanese 
table, answering to the English joint of meat. Every species is eaten, down 
to the very coarsest ; the lower orders feasting upon all parts of the whnle, 
even upon the sediment from which the oil has been extracted. But to return 
to the entertainment. 

These banquets usually consist of seven or eight courses, during the 
changing of which the master of the house walks round, drinking a cup of 
sakee with each guest. But the grand object in giving a dinner is said to be 
less the assembling a cheerful party, than the exhibition of the abundance, 
variety, and magnificence of the china and lackered-warc — called by us Japan 
—possessed by the founder of the feast ; and no compliment is so agreeable 
or flattering to the master or mistress of the house, as admiration of the 
table-service, and inquiries concerning the price of the different articles. 

Tea, made in the ordinary way, or boiled in the tea-kettle, is drank at all 
meals, and indeed all day long, by all classes. But there is another mode of 
preparing tea, which, on account of its expense, through the various utensils 
and implements employed in its concoction, all of which Japanese etiquette 
requires to be ornamental and costly, is wholly confined to the higher ranks, 
and by them given only upon grand occasions, and in great ceremony. It may 
be called the form of un The in Japan. The expense must consist wholly in 
the splendour of the lackered bowls, silken napkins, &c., without which this 
tea cannot be offered, since the materials and process, as described, convey no 
idea of extravagance. The finest kinds of tea are ground to powder ; a tea- 
spoonful of this powder is put into a bowl, boiling water is poured upon it, 
and the whole is whipped with split bamboo till it creams. This tea is said to 
be a very agreeable, but very heating beverage. 

When company are invited to such a tea- drinking, the room in which they 
are received must be adorned with a picture of the philosopher and bonze 
Darina, its inventor, probably, as he appears to be esteemed its patron kami t 
or saint. The decoration of a reception-room, according to this and to other 
occasions, is, in Japan, a science not to be easily acquired. In a handsome Japa- 
nese drawing-room, there must be a toko — that is to say, a sort of recess, with 
shelves, expensively wrought of the very finest woods. In this toko must be' 
exhibited a single picture— no more; beneath which must stand a vase, with 
flowers. Now, not only must the picture be suited to the particular occasion, 
and therefore constantly changed, but the flowers must be similarly adapted ; 
the kinds, the variety, the number, and even the proportion between the 
green leaves and the gay blossoms, all vary according to the occasion. The 
laws that govern these variations are formed into a system, and a book, treat- 
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ing of this complicated affair, is one of those studied by young ladies at 
school. 

The Japanese are very sociable, despite their ceremonious nature ; and, in 
these properly decorated apartments, they habitually assemble in considerable 
numbers, where the ladies sometimes occupy themselves with ornamental 
work, sometimes with music and dancing. At these parties, various sorts of 
games are likewise played : of each of these amusements, a few words must 
be said. 

Of music, the Japanese arc passionately fond, and their traditions give the 
art a divine origin. According to this account, the sun goddess, once upon a 
time, in resentment of the violence of an ill-disposed brother, retired into a 
cave, leaving the universe in anarchy and darkness. Music was devised by the 
gods to lure her forth. But, though it evidently succeeded, Japanese music, 
as described to us, corresponds but ill with the high purpose of its birth. It 
has, indeed, produced many instruments — stringed, wind, and of the drum 
and cymbal kind — of which the favourite is the already-mentioned tyamsie. 
But with all this variety of instruments (twenty-one in number), the Japanese 
have no idea of harmony ; and when several are played together, they are 
played in unison. Nor are they proficients in melody; their airs, we are told, 
boasting neither “ wood notes wild,” nor any portion of science. Yet to this 
music they will listen delightedly for hours ; and the girl must be low-born 
and bred indeed,* who cannot accompany her own singing upon the syamsic. 
And this singing is often extemporary, as it appears that there is scarcely ever 
a party, of the kind mentioned, in which some one of the ladies present is not 
capable of improvising a song, should occasion offer. 

The dancing is of the Oriental style (pantomimic), and depending upon the 
arms and body, rather than the feet, which remain nearly immovable, and 
concealed beneath the robes. It is, in fact, pantomimic in character, and gene- 
rally designed to represent some scene of passion, absurdity, or every-day 
life. These domestic ballets are performed by the ladies, the men gazing in 
rapturous admiration; although the utmost praise their Dutch visitors can 
bestow upon the exhibition is, that it is perfectly free, as might be anticipated 
from the character of the dancers, from the indecent and licentious character 
of those of the Oriental dancing-girls. The country does not appear, however, 
to be destitute of this class of performers. 

Cards and dice are prohibited; and although the law is said to be secretly 
transgressed in gaming-houses, at home the Japanese respect it, and resort to 
other kinds of games. Chess and draughts are great favourites, as is one 
resembling the Italian moro f Another game seems original. A puppet is 
floated in a vessel of water, round which the company stand, playing the 
syamsie and singing as the puppet moves. As it turns, penalties of sakce - 
drinking are imposed, as in wrong guesses at the Japanese moro, and the like 
opportunities for forfeits. Upon occasions of this kind, the trammels of cere- 
mony arc completely broken, and the most extravagant merriment prevails, 
often ending in results, very contrary to English notions of the temperance of 
tropical and Oriental climates. Sakee is drunk, as a penalty or voluntarily, to 
intoxication by the men, who then sober themselves with tea, and again ine- 
briate themselves with sakee, until, after several repetitions of the two pro- 
cesses, they are carried away insensible. 

In summer, their joyous meetings usually take the form of rustic, and espe- 
cially water, parties, formed expressly for the enjoyment of fine scenery. 

* Meylan. t Fischer. 
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coffipatoies willspend the afternoon, evening, and part of the night, upon 
the lakes, rivers, or innumerable bays of the sea, in their highly-decorated 
boats, with music and banquets. During the heat of the day, they lie moored 
in some shady nook, protected from the sun’s rays, but open to the sea breeze, 
whence they command a pleasing view. In the evening, the waters resound 
with music, and arc illuminated with the moving light from the coloured paper 
lanterns of the several boats. 

In order to divert the company, should conversation flag, and their own 
music pall on the ear, professional musicians, jugglers, posture-makers, and 
the like, are hired for the day. To these are added a variety of the story- 
telling genus, very different in character from the ordinary members of the 
profession in the East. These persons make it their especial business to learn, 
not romances, but all the gossip of a neighbourhood, which they retail for the 
entertainment of their employers. Some of these traders in scandal are fre- 
quently hired to relieve the tedium of a sick-room ; but those engaged to 
divert a party of pleasure, have a second and somewhat startling duty — it is, 
to set an example of politeness and high breeding, to improve the tone of the 
society that requires their services. These (not very homogeneous) functions 
they are said to combine in a most extraordinary manner. We are assured 
that, although, in their capacity of amusers, they indulge in extravagant buf- 
foonery, rudeness, and impudence, they remain perfectly self-possessed, and, 
at the proper moment, resuming their polished demeanour, recall the whole 
company to order and good breeding. 

From the pleasures and forms that mainly occupy the life of a Japanese, we 
must now turn to its closing scene ; and, having begun with his birth, end the 
chapter with his burial. But first, we must advert to the length of time during 
which death occasionally precedes burial. Many Japanese of the higher order 
die nayboen, either in the course of nature or by their own hands. If a man 
holding office dies, his death is concealed — it is nayboen — and family life pro- 
ceeds apparently as usual, till the reversion of his place has been obtained for 
his son. If such a person be deeply in debt, the same course is adopted for the 
benefit of his creditors, who receive his salary, whilst he, though well known to 
be dead, is nominally alive. Again, if he has incurred any disfavour, or com- 
mitted any offence, the conviction of which would be attended with disgrace- 
ful punishment, confiscation, and corruption of blood, he probably rips him- 
self up, either in his family circle, if any good to his family be contingent 
upon his death’s remaining for a time nayboen , or publicly, in a solemn assem- 
bly of his friends, if the object be solely a satisfaction of justice, and obviating 
of punishment. 

When the necessity for the nayboen ceases, or when a Japanese openly dies, 
either naturally or by the national hara-kiri , the first symptom of mourning 
that appears,* is the turning all the screens and sliding doors throughout the 
house topsy-turvy, and all garments inside out. A priest then takes his place 
by the corpse. The family is supposed to be too much absorbed in sorrow to 
admit of their attending to the minor cares and preparations requisite upon 
the melancholy occasion ; wherefore, they are permitted to weep in unmolested 
solitude, whilst their most intimate friends supply their places in all matters 
of business or ceremony. One of these kind substitutes directs the laying out 
of the corpse, whilst another orders the funeral. One stations himself at 
the house-door, in his dress of ceremony, to receive the formal visits of con- 
dolence paid by all the friends and acquaintance of the deceased, but paid 
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outside the door, to avoid the impurity incurred by entering the house of 
death. The digging of the grave is superintended by a fourth friend. This is 
situated in the grounds of a temple, is shaped like a well, and lined with strong 
cement, to prevent the infiltration of water. If the deceased be married, the 
grave is usually made sufficiently capacious to receive husband and wife. A 
monument is prepared, bearing the name of the deceased, and, if married, the 
name of the survivor is added in red letters, to be blackened, or sometimes 
gilt, when this surviving partner shall rejoin in the grave the partner who has 
gone before. 

When all preparations are completed, the corpse, washed, and clad in a 
white shroud, on which the priest has inscribed some sacred characters, as a, 
sort of passport to heaven, is placed, in the sitting posture of the country, in a 
tub-shaped coffin, which is enclosed in an earthenware vessel of corresponding 
figure ; and the funeral-procession begins. This is opened by a number of 
torch -bearers, who are followed by a large company of priests, bearing their 
sacred books, incense, &c. Then comes a crowd of servants carrying bamboo 
poles, to which are attached lanterns, umbrellas, and strips of white paper 
inscribed with sacred sentences. These immediately precede the corpse in its 
round coffin, borne upon a bier, and covered with a sort of white paper chest, 
having a dome-fashioned roof, over which a garland is suspended from a bam- 
boo carried by a servant. Immediately behind the body walk the friends and 
acquaintance of the deceased, in their dress of ceremony, accompanying, attend- 
ing, and surrounding the masculine portion of the family and kindred, who 
are attired in mourning garments of pure white. White mourning is also worn 
by the bearers and household servants of the deceased. The procession is 
jelosed by the ladies of the family and tiieir female friends, each in her own 
palanquin, attended by her female servants. The palanquins ( norimonos ) of 
relations are distinguished from those of friends by the white mourning dresses 
of the attendants. In families of lower rank, the female relations and their 
friends walk after the men. 

The sorrowful train is met at the temple by another body of priests, who 
perform a funeral service, and the corpse is interred to a peculiar sort of fune- 
ral music, produced by striking copper basins During this ceremony, two 
persons, deputed from the house of death, sit in a side chamber of the temple, 
with writing materials, to note down the names of every friend and acquain- 
tance who has attended. 

In former times, obsequies were, in many various ways, far more onerous ; 
for it seems that, even in secluded and immutable Japan, lapse of years has 
wrought its ordinary, softening effect, and lessened the propensity to make 
great sacrifices, either of life or property. In the early times alluded to,* the 
dead man’s house was burnt, except so much of it as was used in constructing 
his monument. Now it is merely purified, by kindling before it a great fire, in 
which odoriferous oils and spices are burnt. At that period, servants were 
buried with their masters, originally, alive ; then, as gentler manners arose, 
they were permitted to kill themselves first ; and that they should be thus 
buried, was, in both cases, expressly stipulated when they were hired. Now, 
effigies are happily substituted for the living men. 

The mourning is said by some of our writers to last forty-nine days; but 
this must mean the general mourning of the whole family, inasmuch as Dr. 
von Siebold expressly says that very near relations remain impure — which, in 
Japan, is the same thing — as much as thirteen months. It appears, also, that 
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there are two periods of mourning in Japan, as with us, a deeper and a sub- 
sequent lighter, which may help to explain the discrepancy. During the spe- 
cified forty-nine days, all the kindred of the deceased repair daily to the tomb, 
there to pray and offer cakes of a peculiar kind, as many in number as days 
have elapsed since the funeral; thus presenting forty-nine on the forty-ninth 
day. On the fiftieth day, the men shave their heads and beards, which had 
remained unshorn and untrimmed during the seven weeks. All signs of mourn- 
ing are laid aside, and men and women resume the ordinary business of life, 
their first duty being to pay visits of thanks to all who attended the funeral. 
It should be added, however, that for half a century the children and grand- 
children of the deceased continue to make offerings upon the tomb. 


“ A L A K E' S A - 1 1 A J A V 1 N - C A D 1 1 A I , " OH, TALE OF THE KING 
OF A L A K E'S A- PURI. 

The Rev. Mr. Taylor, in his Fourth Report on the Mackenzie MSS., has 
given the following epitome of a Tamil romance under the above title, the 
author of which is said to be Seyallar. It is a curious specimen of the wild 
fictions of the East : 

A king's daughter forms an attachment, at first sight, to the stupid son of another 
king, who cannot read the writing which she conveys to him, but shows it to a dis- 
eased wretch, who tells him it warns him to flee for his life. The king’s daughter is 
imposed upon by the leper, kills herself, and becomes a disembodied evil spirit, haunt- 
ing a particular choultry (or serai) for travellers, whom, during the night, if they do not 
answer aright to her cries, she strangles, and, vampire-like, sucks their blood. Avvaiyar, 
the famous poetess, asks the people of the town for permission to sleep in the serai, 
when on a journey. They warn her of the consequences ; to which she replies, that 
she does not fear all the devils of the invisible world. At the first watch, certain 
screams, of unintelligible monosyllables, are uttered, which Avvaiyar takes up, puts 
each monosyllable in its place, and from the whole makes a recondite stanza; the 
purport being to chase away the spirit, which departs. At midnight, other monosyl- 
lables are uttered, which arc taken up, and a more difficult stanza is produced: on 
which the spirit leaves. At the third watch, the same process recurs, with a still 
more difficult stanza, with the same result. The spirit now owns itself conquered ; 
appears visibly to Avvaiyar, and receives from her a prophetic intimation of future 
transmigrations, and a happy issue. Ultimately, the transmigrating spirit again ani- 
mates the body of a king’s daughter, of superior wit and accomplishments, who 
resolves to marry no one that cannot conquer her at capping verses ; in doing which, 
the candidate must not only explain the meaning of the dark enigmas propounded 
(sphinx-like) in her verses, hut also enounce faultless verses himself ; and the uttering 
any such verse which she could not explain, would secure her hand. Many witless 
sons of kings made the endeavour, and failed. Narkircn (head of the college at 
Madura), at length, encounters her, disguised as a poor man, selling wood. She utters 
a stanza of contempt, but is arrested and surprised by his answer. The contest con- 
tinues for days ; every step of progress consisting of verses more difficult than the 
preceding. They are, indeed, utterly unintelligible, without a commentary, which 
usually accompanies them. Narkiren ultimately conquers. 
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SKETCHES OF THE LATER HISTORY OF BRITISH INDIA. 

No. XIII. — Affairs of Travancore. 

The connexion between Travancore and the East- India Company has 
been of considerable duration, and the Government of the latter has, on 
various occasions, rendered good service to the former. In 1790, Tippoo 
Saib attacked Travancore, and penetrated to Vcrapelly; but Lord Corn- 
wallis, then Governor-general, promptly interposed to rescue the country 
from an invader, who threatened in a very brief period to overrun it. This 
timely aid was not afforded without some sacrifice on the part of the British 
Government, and it led ostensibly to the war which succeeded between that 
power and the ruler of Mysore. In 1795, a subsidiary treaty was con- 
cluded between the British Government and the Rajah of Travancore; 
and ten years after, in 1805, a second treaty. By the former, the llajah 
engaged to assist the East- India Company, in time of war, with troops to 
the extent of his ability ; by a clause in the latter, this aid was commuted 
for an annual tribute. 

Travancore was among the most scandalously misgoverned of Indian 
states. Retrenchment and reform were indispensably necessary, and the 
treaty provided for their being commenced and conducted under the auspices 
of the British Government. To afford time for effecting the necessary 
changes, the payment of half the additional subsidy stipulated for by the 
second treaty was remitted for two years; but the end of that period found 
the Rajah no better disposed to pay the entire amount of subsidy than the 
beginning. One heavy source of his expense was a military body, called 
the Carnatic Brigade, which, though unnecessary as well as burdensome, 
the Rajah insisted on retaining, in spite of the remonstrances of the British 
representative at his court. This gave rise to much angry feeling. The 
resident, Col. Macaulay, pressed for the required payment of subsidy, and 
after a while, a part of the amount was liquidated ; but a very large por- 
tion still remained undischarged. The resident, having to perform a most 
ungracious duty in urging the demands of his Government, became an 
object of aversion to the dewan, in whose hands the Rnjah had suffered 
the whole power of the state to fall. That ofliecr, while ruling his master, 
was himself under influence unfavourable to the interests of the British 
Government. His conduct had long been evasive and unsatisfactory, and 
towards the close of the year 1808, it became suspected that he enter- 
tained views of direct hostility. It had been ascertained that communica- 
tions had taken place between the dewan and some Americans, who had 
recently arrived from Persia. The nature of these communications was 
kept secret, but they were followed by overtures from an agent of the 
dewan to the Rajah of Cochin, for entering into joint measures in opposi- 
tion to the British power. It was reported, that a French force would 
land on the coast of Malabar, in the course of January, and, in anticipa- 
tion of this event, the dewan urged the llajah of Cochin to prepare to 
unite himself with the Travancorions and French, for the purpose of 
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&f>el!i%the English from the country. The dewan was not one of those 
whb content themselves with merely giving advice ; he enforced his recom- 
mendation by example. Extensive military preparations were entered into; 
the people were trained to warlike exercises, and large supplies of arms 
were obtained. The object of these proceedings was all but avowed, and 
it was currently reported that emissaries had been sent to the Isle of France, 
to solicit a reinforcement of artillery. The Government of Fort St. George 
considered these circumstances as calling for immediate and active measures. 
Troops were ordered to march from Triehinopoly, and others were em- 
barked from Malabar for Quilon; but these movements were suddenly 
countermanded, and a determination taken to try further the effects of a 
conciliatory policy. The experiment met with that species of success which 
usually attends attempts at conciliation under such circumstances. The 
dewan professed great alarm at the military preparations which had been 
made by the British Government, and entreated permission to throw him- 
self upon the generosity of the power which he had provoked. A succes- 
sion of messages followed, and this portion of the drama ended in the 
dewan, on the ground that his person was not safe in Travancore, expres- 
sing a desire to resign his office, and retire within the territories of the 
Company. The resident agreed to indulge him, and on the 28th of 
December, every thing was prepared for his journey from Alepi to Calicut. 
A sum of money was advanced for his expenses, and as the alleged fears of 
the dewan led him to demand a large escort of troops, the force attached 
to the resident was weakened for the purpose of affording it. 

A little after midnight, the sleep of the resident was broken by a loud 
noise in the vicinity of his house. He rose and proceeded to the window, 
whence he perceived that the building was apparently surrounded by armed 
men. Hearing his own name mentioned, he opened the lattice, and 
demanded who was there ; upon which, some voices exclaimed, at once, 
that it was the colonel, and several pieces were simultaneously discharged 
at the window, but happily without producing the intended effect. The 
object of the assailants being now manifest, the resident seized a sword, 
and was rushing down stairs to oppose the entrance of the assassins, when 
he was interrupted by a clerk in his service, who, pointing out the hope- 
lessness of contending with a numerous body of armed men, suggested that 
his master and himself should conceal themselves in a recess in a lower 
apartment, the door of which was scarcely discernible from the wainscot 
in which it was inserted. This retreat Colonel Macaulay was reluctantly 
induced to enter, just at the moment when the assailants, having disarmed 
the guard, were forcing their way into the house. Having entered, every 
part of it except the concealed recess was carefully searched for the 
intended victim. Disappointed of finding him, they spent the night m 
plundering the house. At.day-break, a vessel, with British troops traversing 
the deck, appeared in sight, and the ruffians, becoming alarmed, made a 
' precipitate retreat. This afforded the resident an opportunity of escape ; a 
boat was procured, and he was shortly on board a British ship. 
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The vessel which had appeared in sight, so opportunely for jtbe resident, 
was one of several which were conveying reinforcements to the British 
strength in Travancore. All of these arrived in safety, except one, having 
on board a surgeon and thirty- three privates of his Majesty’s Twelfth regi- 
m.ent. This vessel, being detained by some accident, put into Alepi for a 
supply of water and other necessaries. Two or three of the soldiers, landing 
immediately on the vessel arriving at her anchorage, were told by some 
servants of the Rajah, that a large body of British troops were in the 
neighbourhood, and that if they were disposed to join them, every requi- 
site aid would be afforded for the purpose. The whole party were thus 
induced to disembark, when they were surrounded and overpowered, tied 
in couples back to back, and in that state, with a heavy stone fastened to 
their necks, thrown into the back-water of the fort. The ferocity of this 
deed would almost seem to justify the opinion avowed by some Europeans 
who have enjoyed the best means of judging of the state of Travancore, 
that, in turpitude and moral degradation, its people transcend every nation 
upon the face of the earth. 

Two days after the outrage on the resident’s house, the officer command- 
ing the subsidiary force at Quilon, received intelligence that a large body 
of armed men had been assembled in the enclosure round the dewan's 
abode. This being an unusual occurrence, Colonel Chalmers ordered his 
men to sleep that night on their arms. Immediately afterwards, he was 
informed that a body of armed Nairs had been collected at Paroor, a few 
miles to the southward of the cantonment, for the purpose of advancing 
upon his force. To avert an attack from two bodies of troops at the same 
time, a party under Capt. Clapham was despatched with a gun, to take 
post on a height commanding the dewan’s house, so as to keep the troops 
collected there in check. The detachment had scarcely arrived at the point 
assigned for it, when it was discovered that a small hill, immediately on 
the flank of the post, was occupied by Travancore troops, whose numbers 
appeared to be rapidly augmenting. The eminence, on which Capt. Clap- 
ham’s party was posted was evidently a military object to the enemy, and 
it became necessary to prepare for defending it. A column of Nairs was 
soon seen advancing, which was challenged, and requested to halt. The 
challenge and request were disregarded, and the column continued to 
advance, obviously for the purpose of charging the British detachment. 
When within ten paces, Capt. Clapham gave orders to fire. The fire was 
returned, but it was followed up on the part of the British force with so 
much quickness and precision, that, after several ineffectual attempts to gain 
the height, the enemy was obliged to retire. 

On the following morning, Major Hamilton proceeded, at the head of a 
body of British troops, to take possession of the battery at the dewan’s 
house ; a service which was effected without loss, and the guns were con- 
veyed within the British lines. These guns had been ordinarily used for 
firing salutes; but on examination, after they came into the hands of 
Colonel Chalmers, they were all found loaded, and double-shotted ; and 
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it is also worthy of remark, that they were taken, not in the situation 
where they were usually placed, but on a spot having the command of the 
only road leading to. the dewan’s house. 

Before Major Hamilton could return to his position, he was required to 
push on with his party to Anjuvicha, to intercept the enemy, who, in great 
numbers, were crossing the river in that direction. He arrived just as a 
numerous body were crossing in boats, while another party was drawn up 
on shore to cover their landing. The British commander immediately 
attacked the party on shore, who were dispersed forthwith, pursued to the 
bar, and driven into the water. A battalion on the opposite side witnessed 
the defeat and destruction of their countrymen, without attempting to assist 
them further than bjr a few discharges of small arms, at a distance from 
which they could do no execution. On the dispersion of the enemy, on the 
nearer side of the river, Major Hamilton directed his artillery to open on 
the battalion on the opposite shore, and almost the first shot put them to 
flight. They subsequently returned with reinforcements, and an attempt 
was made to surround Major Hamilton’s force, but prevented by his retiring 
within the lines of the cantonment. 

Almost simultaneously with the arrival of the news of these events at 
Fort St. George, the Government of that presidency received from the 
collector in Malabar the translation of a letter, addressed by the dewan of 
Travancore to the Zamorin rajah in Malabar, and which had been confi- 
dentially communicated by the Zamorin’s minister. It was an extraordinary 
composition, appealing to the attachment felt by natives to their ancient 
superstitions, and expressing violent apprehension of the extension of the 
Christian faith. To resist this, the zamorin was exhorted to rise against 
the British, who were to be forthwith expelled, and no amity thence' 
forward maintained with them. The zamorin was informed that hosti- 
lities had begun on the 28 th, and that, within eight days, the Company’s 
battalions should be compelled to evacuate Quilon. Some further commu- 
nications with the zamorin’s minister took place, through a confidential agent 
whom the dewan deputed to hold a conference with him, and it was not 
undeserving of notice. On the zamorin’s minister suggesting the impru- 
dence of a small state rising in hostility against so vast a power as the 
British, the dewan’s agent, after adverting to the application made to the 
Isle of France for assistance, said, it was well known that the greater 
proportion of the Company’s forces would soon be engaged in a Mahratta 
war, and in the dcfeuce of their northern frontier against an invasion front 
the French. Thus did the accessibility to invasion of our northern frontier 
give confidence to those hostile to our power, and thus early were our ene- 
mies aware of the existence of that Mahratta combination, which it took 
several years to mature for action. Yet then, as under similar circumstances 
before and since, there were, doubtless, many who saw nothing but unin- 
terrupted peace and unassailable security. 

Further projects of conciliation had been meditated even after the attempt 
upon the life of the British resident, and to gratify the parties by whom 
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that atrocity was contrived and executed, the temporary suspension of 
Colonel Macaulay was determined on. The news of the attack upon the 
troops at Quilon, however, put an end to these conciliatory movements, and 
ncgociation was abandoned for arms. It was now thought important to 
secure the continued services of Colonel Macaulay, and that officer was 
requested, in language almost apologetic, to resume the duties of resident, 
until the contemplated proceedings connected with the station should have 
been carried into complete effect. A letter was addressed to the Rajah of 
Travancore, explaining the circumstances under which the advance of 
troops into his country had become necessary, and a proclamation, addressed 
to the inhabitants, assuring them that the peaceable and well-affected had 
no cause for apprehension, was issued with similar views. The troops 
destined for service in Travancore were to advance in various directions; 
Lieut.-coloncl St. Leger was appointed to conduct the operations on the 
eastern side ; Lieut.-coloncl (’uppage, with another body of troops, was to 
enter by the northern frontier; while Colonel Wilkinson commanded a 
detachment, assembled in the south country, for the preservation of tran- 
quillity in that quarter, and for the purpose of reinforcing the army in Tra- 
vancore, if found necessary. The troops assembled at Quilon remained 
under the command of Lieut.-colonel Chalmers. 

The last-named officer was soon required to employ the force at his dis- 
posal. At six o'clock in the morning of the loth January, he was informed 
that the dewan's troops were advancing in different directions. On recon- 
noitcring in front of the British lines to the left, a large body of infantry, 
drawn up with guns, were perceived ; on which Colonel Chalmers, without 
delay, ordered his line to advance in two columns, to receive the enemy. 
The action that ensued lasted five hours, and ended in the flight of the 
dewan’s troops, and the capture of several of their guns by the British force. 
The loss of the enemy, in killed and wounded, was great; that of the Bri- 
tish, very trifling. Ten days afterwards, an attack made by three columns 
of the enemy on three different points of a detachment in Cochin, com- 
manded by Major Hewitt, was repulsed with the most decisive success, 
although the British force was greatly inferior, in point of numbers, to their 
assailants, and were unprotected by cither walls or batteries. 

The share in the operations entrusted to Lieut.-coloncl St. Leger was 
conducted with remarkable spirit and brilliancy. The corps forming his 
detachment reached Palamcottah, after a very rapid march from Trichino- 
poly, and proceeded from thence to the lines of Arumbooly, which they 
reached on the 3d February. These lines were of great natural and arti- 
ficial strength ; but, after some short time spent in reconnoiteri ng, it was 
determined to attack them by storm. The storming party, under Major 
Welsh, left the British encampment, and on the evening of the 9th, 
after encountering all the difficulties presented by thick jungles, abrupt 
ascents, rocky fissures, and deep ravines, arrived at flic foot of the walls on 
the top of the hill, which they immediately surprised and carried, driving the 
enemy down the hill before them. The batteries in their possession were 
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now opened, and directed against the main line of the enemy's defences. 
A reinforcement arriving at break of day, Major Welsh proceeded to storm 
the main lines, and these also were carried, in spite of a more severe resis- 
tance than had previously been offered. The enemy, appalled by the 
approach of the main body of the troops to maintain the advantages which 
had thus been gained, precipitately fled, and at an early hour of the day, 
Colonel St. Leger had the happiness of reporting to his Government that 
the British flag was flying on every part of the Arumbooly lines, as well as 
on the commanding redoubts to the north and south. 

Having established n secure post within the lines, Colonel St. Leger pur- 
sued his success. A large body of the enemy had taken post in the villages 
of Colar and Nagrecoil, and the task of dislodging them was entrusted to 
a detachment under Lieut.- colonel Macleod, of the King's service. The 
country through which the detachment had to march was unfavourable, and 
the position which the enemy had chosen, strong and advantageous. Pro- 
tected in front by a battery, commanding the only point by which an 
assailant could approach, this defence was aided by a river, while in the 
rear were thick, impassable woods. These advantages, however, were una- 
vailing. The lines were attacked and carried, after a sharp action, and the 
enemy forced to retreat in great confusion. At this place, the enemy had 
determined to make a resolute stand. The dewan himself had taken 
refuge there, and only fled on the approach of the British troops, whose 
proximity he naturally regarded with dislike. This success was a severe 
blow to the fortunes of the dewan. The forts of Woodaglierry and Papa- 
naveram (the latter one of the strongest places in Travancore) surrendered 
without the firing of a shot. 

The fatal blow thus struck at the power of the dewan, was aided by the 
western division of the British troops. On the 20th of February, a detach- 
ment from this force assailed and most gallantly carried some batteries 
erected by the enemy at Killianore, captured seven guns, and defeated a 
body of troops consisting of about five thousand men. in the beginning 
of March, Colonel Chalmers advanced with the western division, to effect a 
junction with Colonel St. Leger, and encamped about twelve miles north of 
the rajah's capital. About the same period, the force on the northern fron- 
tier, under Colonel Cuppage, entered without opposition, and took up the 
strong position of Paroor, while troops from the southern division of the 
army, under the command of Colonel Wilkinson, took possession of*the 
defile of Armagawal, and proceeded to occupy the passes of Shincotta and 
Achincote. 

The dewan now fled towards the mountains on the northern frontier, and 
being abandoned by his master, whom he had misled, parties were des- 
patched in all directions, to endeavour to apprehend him. Negociations 
commenced for the restoration of the relations of amity between Travan- 
core and the Company, and in a very short period affairs returned to their 
former state. The dewan wandered in the mountains, till compelled to 
retire by the difficulty of procuring food among rocks and jungles— -a diffi- 
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culty increased by the seizure of some of his followers, by whom he had 
been previously supplied. In this situation, he came to the resolution of 
repairing to a pagoda named Bhogwady, where he put an end to his life 
by stabbing himself in various places. His brother was apprehended, and 
as he had participated in the atrocious murder of the thirty-four unhappy 
persons belonging to his Majesty’s 12th Regiment, he was, by the orders 
of the rajah, most justly executed in sight of that regiment. 

The occurrences which have been related, illustrate a state of things too 
common in India; a sovereign abandoning himself and his territories to 
the guidance of a favourite minister, who soon becomes more powerful 
than the sovereign himself. Ln former times, indeed, the mayor of the 
palace, in certain European states, reduced the king to a cypher, and while 
ruling without check or control, suffered the odium of his bad government 
to attach to the unfortunate person who bore the royal dignity. In India, 
that system is still in active operation ; the indolence and the vices of native 
princes, aided sometimes by their peculiar circumstances, throw them into 
the custody of the bold or the designing; and from the thraldom which thus 
involves them, they rarely escape, but by the death of their keeper. Their 
people, in the meantime, are generally exposed to the most dreadful oppres- 
sion, and the king and country have alike cause to rue the lamentable weak- 
ness which invested a subject with the power of sovereignty, divested merely 
of the name. 

Another and more gratifying subject of reflection is afforded by the 
evidence supplied of the great superiority of the army of British India over 
those with which it is generally brought into action. The British force 
employed in Travancore was trifling in point of number when compared 
with the vast levies opposed to it ; but the military skill of its commanders, 
and the high discipline of their troops, enabled it to subdue the entire 
country, almost as rapidly as it could be put in motion. Such has ordina* 
rily been the course of British warfare in India. 

E. 
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LINES AFTER THE PERSIAN OF NIZAMI.* 


*Tis blithe to wander earth’s fair face 
With wayward footsteps over. 

And, as each varied scene we trace. 

New beauties to discover. 

Sweet, too, at busy daylight’s close. 

The halting-place, with its repose. 

’Tis blithe, our track as we pursue. 

To mark, with curious wonder, 

Each step fresh marvels bring to view 
Concealment’s veil from under; 

While all that meets the observant eye 
Some thoughtful lesson shall supply. 

And yet, for aye, it were unwise 
On distant shores to linger. 

When busy Memory homeward hies. 

And becks with restless finger ; 

And joys — she hints — our coming wait. 
Denied us in our alien state. 

And what though, far from home, we share 
Earth’s hollow pomps that perish ? 

The friends, the loves of youth are there. 
And these the heart will cherish : 

Its strings will twine around the home 
Where we were nursed, howe’er we roam. 


F. 


Sekandar Ndmeh . 
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* In some MSS. Jccl . t In some MSS. j Jl . 

t Nescio qu& natale solum dulcedinc cunctos 
Ducit, ct immemores non sinit esse sui. 


Ovid. 
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AN ACCOUNT OF THE LAND-TAX ( KHERAJ) OF THE ARABIC 
EMPIRE IN ITS MOST FLOURISHING PERIOD. 

COMPILED FROM SEVERAL ARABIC MANUSCRIPTS. 

Statical tables of the land-tax possess the double value of pointing out 
the resources of government and the state of agriculture, and consequently, of 
the prosperity of a country. The activity and resources of a nation depend 
entirely upon the degree of its freedom. Thus the soil of England is the best 
cultivated in all Europe, whilst that of Hungary is the least cultivated, although 
the most fertile, the government being the worst ; that of France, like her 
government, takes a position between these two extremes. If, therefore, we had 
tables of the land-tax of a country at different periods, they would afford us the 
best guide in judging of the policy of the government, and whether the moral 
and intellectual character of the rulers deserves praise or blame with respect to 
the welfare of the nation ; in fact, such tables arc as important to the historian 
as the pulse is to the physician, the finances being the blood of a state; and as 
the cheeks of a patient may be florid, notwithstanding his internal disease, so 
authors may speak in the highest terms of praise of a prince’s encouragement 
of literature, amongst other luxuries, however oppressive and ruinous his 
government may be. Every country has its Louis XIV. 

It is unnecessary to dilate on the high value of an account of the land-tax in 
that part of the globe, which once was ruled by the mighty Khalifs, if we consi- 
der the great interest of a history which is the link between ancient and 
modern times, and if we observe in what a prosperous condition countries have 
been, which we now see in the most desolate state. What they have been, 
they may again be. 

It was, no doubt, in consideration of this fact, that Baron von IJammer- 
Purgstall* has attempted to give a table of the revenues of the Mohammedan 
empire, under Mamun, in reply to a question of the Royal Academy of 
Berlin, bearing on this subject. lie had, however, no opportunity of consulting 
the best author on this subject, who seems to have been himself employed in 

the office of the land-tax of Bagdad His name is Ibn Khor- 

dadbeh ; he lived after the middle of the third century of the Ilejra. I believe 
the only copy in Europe of his valuable work, is that in the Bodleian library, in 
Oxford, (Uri’s Catalogue, N. 994.). M. Hammer-Purgstall had also no oppor- 
tunity of consulting the work of Ibn Haukal, a work which is as valuable as 
scarce. Unfortunately, the extracts which I made when in Oxford, on the 
subject under consideration, are very limited. Abu Yusuf’s letter, on the 
different revenues of llarun ar-llashid, seems also to have been unknown to 
this most distinguished Orientalist; so that bis only, but very valuable, guide 
was Ibn Khaldun, who gives an account of the revenue from thirty-six 
provinces or districts. There is a beautiful copy of this author in the British 
Museum, f which I have compared with M. Hammer-PurgstaU’s translation. 
The account of the land-tax in Wassaf’s work, was illegible to the learned 
Baron himself, and to his friends in Constantinople, the account being written 
in a peculiar character. As the account of Wassaf is different from that of 
Ibn Khaldun (as Baron von Hammer-Purgstall states, in the preface to the 
mentioned work, p. vi.), it may be identical with that of Ibn Khordadbeh ; 

* In the second Chap, of his IjuendHvvarwnltunf' untnrdcni Chub fate. Ue.lin, 1 OS.”*, p.SJf. 

t Additional Manuscripts, Mo. The passage in question, is in fol. 1 &J. verso. 
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in which case, the following account could give the key for deciphering the 
peculiar writing of Wassaf, and for correcting Ibn Khordadheh; whose manu- 
script is neither very correct nor legible, for it is almost effaced by reason of 
its antiquity, (it was written 630 A. H.) and has not often the diacritical points. 
The reader will, for this reason, excuse whatever errors he may find in the 
subsequent translation. 

The Arabs seem to have paid much attention to revenue accounts, as a lite- 
rary subject, at least, at an early period, before they had sunk into servility and 
religious mysticism. As early as the end of the second or beginning of the 
third century, guides were written of different capitals, which contained, 
according to Ibn Haukal, besides the description of the curiosities, an account 
of the land and other taxes, factories, products, traffic, and ships landing and 
departing, &c. Such a guide for Basra was written by Abu Zaid Omar 
ben Shabba, mentioned by Ibn Khallikan; Ibn Haukal mentions also a guide of 
Mckkah and Kufa, adding, that these works are in every body's hand in 
the cast and in the west. 

When Islam was revealed (or rather revived) to the Arabs, through Moham- 
med, it was only consistent with the idea that man is created to be guided by 
true religion to a better life, that they believed that whoever is not so guided 
is a mere thing, as missing his destination. It was, therefore, right to call the 
unbelievers first to Islam ; if they received it, they enjoyed the same rights 
as the Arabs ; if not, they were asked whether they would pay the land-tax 

and capitation (& and they refused to do that, they were attacked 

by the sword. And, whatever may he said on this practice, there are multitudes 
of examples to shew that force and interest have a greater influence over faith, 
principle, and even conscience, than reason and persuasion. When subjected, 

they became the property of the Moslems * 0 ). However, though 

conquered by arms, the rigour of law was not always exercised over unbelievers; 
the men were not always killed, nor the women and children made slaves, but they 

were frequently spared ; and the benefit of protection was granted to 

them, underspecified conditions respecting the land-tax and capitation, which, 
when once settled, would never be altered again. 

The first example of this sort, and which became the model for regulating 
conquered provinces in all subsequent times, was the adjustment of the tribute, 
of the Sowad by Omar. This khalif was repeatedly pressed to divide the 
Sowad amongst the conquerors. “If I divided the land,” was his answer, 
“those Moslems who come after you will have nothing, and you will not engage 
farther in the holy wars ; and if I leave it to them, the frontiers are protected 
behind us (for they were obliged to defensive warfare, although not to offen- 
sive war), they will furnish us with munitions of war, and we shall have every 
year tribute from them.” So he left to them the lands, and made the follow- 
ing arrangements : — 

The rich class pays 48 dirhems a-year capitation ; the middling class, 24 
dirhems; and the poor, 12 dirhems.* The census of the population amounted 
to 500,000 men*)' (females and children not included). The laud was sur- 
veyed ;£ its length was found to he 125 farsangs, and its breadth 65 farsangs ; 
so that the number of jeribs amounted to 36,000,000. This number is agreed 

* Abu Yusuf, fol. 2«t. j Ibn Khordadheh. 

% Von Hammer- Purgst. ill (p. 7») makes two strange mistakes, in attributing tlu- taxes (if Arabian Irak to 
l'mian Irak, and in saying it was Kobad who surveyed the country j whilst the Arabic text which he 
brings forward in proof (p. states, agreeing with Ibn Khordadheh and Ahu Yusuf, that it was Omar 
lien Khattab. 
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upon i)y Ibn Khordadbeh and Abu Yusuf. But Masudi* differs from these 
two authors, giving the following details 

The Sowad, or cultivated Irak, is 125 farsangs long, and 80 broad; the 
square measure is, therefore, 10,000 farsangs : one farsang is equal to 12,000 

cubits,+ of those cubits which are called Morsilah ( * ),J or 9,000 Hashe- 
mite cubits, or 50 chains ( ), or 22,500 jeribs ( so the 10,000 
square farsangs give 225,000,000 jeribs. For regulating the land-tax, one-third, 
or 75,000 jeribs, were deducted, in consideration of the mountains, rivers, 
towns, &c. ; therefore, 150,000,000 jeribs remained, half of which was culti- 
vated, and the other half was left arable, according to Masudi ; but I doubt 
whether his calculations are correct. 

From the Sowad was taken, as land-tax two-fifths of the produce 

of wheat and barley, if the field was watered ; three-tenths of the produce of 
wheat and barley, if the field was artificially watered (by wheels, &c.) ; one- 
third of the produce of dates and grapes, and of what is planted in gardens ; 
one-fourth of the spring-harvest. This was either given in kind or in money, 
or partly in kind, and partly in money. It seems that it was ascertained, in the 
survey of Omar, how much ground there was for barley, palms, &c. in the Sowad, 
because, under Kobad, only the general regulation was made, that 1 dirhem 
should be paid for every one of these 150,000,000 jeribs. The further divisions 
were probably left to the inhabitants, as is done in India. But Omar settled dis- 
tinctly that for every jerib of field (if the above parts were not given in kind) 
should be delivered 1 kafiz of the produce and 1 dirhem, whether the field 
has been ploughed or left arable. Besides this, there was to be paid, for 1 
jerib of grapes, 10 dirhems — according to another tradition, 8 dirhems ; 1 jerib 
of dates, 8 dirhems — according to another tradition, 10 dirhems; 1 jerib of 
sugar, 6 dirhems ; 1 jerib of wheat, 4 dirhems ; 1 jerib of barley, 2 dirhems; 
1 jerib of sesame, 5 dirhems; 1 jerib of cotton, 5 dirhems; 1 jerib of spring- 
harvest, 3 dirhems.|| 

If we wish to draw a conclusion as to the price of corn at that time, we 
shall find that 56 lbs. of wheat cost 1 dirhem, the price of two-fifths of a jerib 
having been fixed at 5 dirhems, after deducting 64 lbs. (one kafiz) from 768 
(1 jerib).f This will give a correct estimation of the money-value at that 
period. Moreover, it is to be remarked that the dirhems of the time of Omar 
had the value of 1 dirhem and 2£ daniks** compared with those of Harun-ar- 
Rashid ; they had the weight of 1 mithkal,++ and were, no doubt, Persian 
money. No tax was paid for forage, and for all those products which do not 
keep — as melons, plane-trees, cucumbers, &c ; whilst from all those which 
keep, the kheraj was to be delivered — as of corn, nuts, almonds, linseed, sil. 
See.; but, according to some doctors, only when the quantity of corn exceeded 
that of 5 wasks (35 lbs weight). Nothing was to be paid if the ground was not 

* Notices et Extraits des MSS., vol. viii. p. ISO. 

f Ibn Khordadbeh states that 25 such famngs make a degree. Koehler, in his preface to Abulfeda’s 
Syria, takes 18} farsangs to a degree. 

% Such a cubit is equal to 144 grains of barley placed side by side, according to Ibn Khordadbeh and 
Rev. S. Lee's Ibn Batuta , p. 34, note. 

{ Jerib is the name of a measure for land, and the corn which such a land produces in the first instance 
is stated to be equal to 60 sa’s square : Kcfaya, commentary to the Hedaya. 

| Abu Yusuf, in his letter to Harun-ar-Hashid, folio 33, recto. 

This is correct, if Richardson is right in stating that 1 jerib is equal to 768 lbs., and 1 kafiz to 64 lbs ; 
therefore, 12 kafiz are equal to 1 jerib. The Kumus states that 4 kafiz are equal to 1 jerib, and 60 
kafiz to 1 korr (a measure which will be mentioned hereafter). One kafiz contains 8 inakkuks, or 4 lbs. 
(rotls). It has probably been different in different times. I am unfortunately not able to find any 
reference on this meaning which these expressions have with Ibn Khordadbeh and Abu Yusuf. 

•* Six daniks make a dirhem. ft One mithkal is equal to 1} dirhem. 
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naturally fit for cultivation, and only half the kheraj was to be paid if it was 
watered by wheels and canals.* These were the principles of government, as 
laid down by Omar, in agreement with the companions of Mohammed, and in 
constant reference to the Koran and the traditions of the Prophet, and as these 
principles served as a basis for all future legislation, it may be considered, as 
the original law was, that the Moslem should not pay any taxes to government 

at all; his only duty was to give the alms defined by law — i. e. the 


tithes of those products of the land which keep — as corn, dates, &c. ; and one 
out of forty, from cattle, sheep, &c. (but not from horses); and the toll for wares 
imported or exported, which was usually one out of forty, or two and a-half 
per cent, of the value. All these duties were destined for beneficial purposes 
— as for the poor, for releasing Moslem prisoners, keeping up roads, providing 

for travellers, &c. The third part of thekhams ( ) was employed for 

the same purposes ; whilst the khalifa appropriated to themselves, after some 
dispute, the other two parts, which the Koran destined for God, his Prophet, 
and the relations of the Prophet. Khams is the fifth part of the booty taken 
by fighting, and of mines, pearls, and generally any thing which is not obtained 
by cultivation. 

Government and the army, which consisted of volunteers, whose only pay 
was the four-fifths of the booty, and sometimes lands, considered as booty, 
called j_Alaj) was entirely supported by the Dzemmis Jjhl or people 

under protection, i. c. such nations as refused to accept the Mohammedan 
religion at all, or at least not before fighting. To those, the conditions were to 
be kept sacred, which were made when they capitulated or were subdued. 
However, they soon became the object of avarice and arbitrary power, having 
no other guarantee of the treaty, than the good-will of a sovereign ! The 
conditions were different for different nations. It was a general rule, that 


they should pay double the toll * c. five per cent ; that the rich should 

pay forty-eight dirhems a year, capitation tax, the middling class, twenty-four 
dirhems; and the poor (working man) twelve dirhems; women, children, and 
persons unable to work, paid nothing.-}- But Omar ben Abdul-Aziz went so far 
as to calculate what a man could gain by working a year, and what he could 
subsist upon, and to claim all the rest, amounting to four or five dinars a 

year. The capitation tax was called jj i j<j^and sometimes C'v/ trip- 


The principal revenue from the Dzemmis, was 


the land-tax, which 


was sometimes so much increased, as to be half the produce of the land. 

The technical term for all the taxes from the people under protection, and 
the tribute from enemies, or whatever was taken from enemies not by direct 


force of arms, was . 

This is the financial system, founded by the second Khalif, the Great Omar. 
It was evidently calculated to make the Mohammedans a conquering nation, 
and to direct the attention of their rulers entirely to conquest, as they derived 
thence all their revenues. The Mohammedans formed, by this means, a privi- 
leged aristocracy. However, the division of lands amongst the soldiers, and 
the claims to those enormous alms by the poor, soon made the nation 
indolent, which was the mdre ruinous as it led the sovereigns to despise 
public opinion and to become despots ; whereas they were originally but the 

* How this Is done, see in Niebuhr’s Beschreibung von Arabien, p. 150. 
t The Capitation Tax ceased as soon as they became Moslems. 
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executive power* ( Ja\j j ) of the law, as laid doWjjfe in the Koran . 

First, they bought the Sheikhs versed in law to misinterpret it ; but in sub- 
sequent times, when all the companions of Mohammed were no more, and 
when the desire for wealth took the place of religious zeal, they did not even 
think it worth their while to appeal to any interpretation of the law. Many 
other circumstances contributed to the same end, as employing foreign soldiers, 
cultivating foreign art and literature in the court, fixing the residence out of 
Arabia, &c., which need not be enumerated. The result, with respect to the 
financial system, was, that the alms were encroached upon by the crown, and 
that the Moslems and protected people were so much pressed, that every 
difference disappeared with respect to revenues ; they were indiscriminately 

dlcale ‘revenues.* Ibn Khaldun applies this expression even to the 

time of AI-Mainun ; but I suspect that the original distinction between the 
taxes of the Moslems and protected people was not entirely abolished at so 
early a period. He describes the decline of the old financial system as follows : 

“ With the progress of luxury,** says the Arabian Montesquieu, “ the wants 
of government and its servants increased, and their zeal diminished ; so by these 
means it was requisite to employ more people and to give them higher pay; 
consequently, the taxes were gradually increased, till the proprietors and 
working classes were unable to pay, which led to continual changes of govern- 
ment ’* 

I give now the statical tables of the land-tax of the So wad and other 
provinces, as I found them in Ibn Khordadbeh. I doubt, however, whe- 
ther these large sums of money represent merely the product of land-tax, 
and did not include the capitation, although Ibn Khordadbeh and Ibn Haukal 
say distinctly ‘ land-tax.’ Ibn Khaldun calls it “ revenue;” this alone 

would account for the great difference which exists between the statement of the 
taxes of Ibn Khaldun and Ibn Khordadbeh, as exhibited in the following pages. 
But it must also be remembered, that they refer to different times, and how 
often was the political division of provinces changed ! Besides, I suspect that 
the greatest part of what had been delivered in kind at the time of Mnmiin, to 
which Ibn Khaldun refers, was paid in money in the time of Ibn Khordadbeh : 
excepting, as it would appear from Ibn Khordadbeh, from provinces near the 
capital as the Sowad and products like silver, slaves, &c. 



I.— District Hoi. wav. 

Number 
of Villages. 

u.'g 

C J • 

ES§ | 

rt-C © 

Korrs* of 
Wheat. 

Korrs* of 
Barley. 

1 

Ready i 

Money in 
Dirhems. ; 

; 


Municipalities. 






1. 

Firtizfiad ... ... ... "1 






2. 

3. 

El-Jebel 

Takra ... ... [ 





1,800,000 

4.. 

Arbela ... ... ... I 






5. 

Khatifain J 






II.— District Sad IIormiz (East of the 







Tigris). 






6. 

Kes&ptir 

7 

260 

2,500 | 

2,200 

.300.000 

7. 

Nehr Fuk 

... 

•• 

100 1 

1,000 

100,000 

a 

- Kalada and Nehrein 

3 

34 

1,000 j 

J,500 

330,000 


• Abu Yusuf, in his letter to llarun-ar-Rashiil. t One korr is equal to 7>1M pounds cl*0 • 
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V'i 

if 

eaps of 1 
thrashed 
Corn. 1 

i! 

H 

I'll 

111 

Municipalities. 

65 * 

*5 

z* 


1° 






9. Hariz \ 

10. The town of Athikah ... > 

5 

66 

1,000 

1,000 

100,000 

11. Upper Eadan f 

12. Lower Kadan / 

19 

362 

4,800 

1,800 

120,000 

III.— District Sadikba'd. 






la Sakobad 

14. Mahruwud 

15. Sul sal ... ... ... ... ... 

7 

44 

1,000 

1,000 

700,000 

1G. Jalula 

17. Zeitein 

4 

230 

7,000 

1,300 

40,000 

18* JuJI ••• ••• ••• 

19. Abrar-ar-Rud... 

5 

54 

600 

500 

100,000 

G 

26 

3,000 

1,000 

120,000 

IV. — District Nabakha'n Khosru. 






90. Upper Nahr-WSn 


IM 

2,700 

1,800 

350,000 

21. Middle Nalir-W4n 

. e . 

... 

1,000 

500 

100,000 

22. Lower Nahr-W,m 


... 

100 

1,200 

150,000 

23. Baderaya 

24. Bakesaya 

7 

... 

4,700 

500 

330,000 

V.— District Sabur, or Kzskeu. 






25. Ez-Zabdurd ^ 

26. El-Bamum .. | 

27. El-Ustad f 

28. El>Je\vazir J 

... 


3,000 

. 

20,000 

|70,000,000 

According to Ibn Khaldun, theyl 
paid in the reign of Mamun ...J 

... 


... 

... 

11, GOO, 000 

VI. — District Sad Behmek. 






29. Behmen Ardeshir 

.*10. Misan 

31. Desinisdn ... ... ... ... 

32. Eberkiacl 






VII. — The District of the Euphrates 






and Tigris. 






33. Firsabur j 

5 

250 

2,300 

1,400 

150,000 

34. Mesoken ... ... ... ... j 

G 

105 

3,000 

1,000 

300,000 

.‘15. Katrbal ! 

10 

210 

1,000 

1,000 

300,000 

36. Badurb&l 1 

14 

400 

3,500 

1,000 

1,000,000 

VIII.— District Ardfshir Yadkan. 






37. Nchr Sir 

10 

240 

1,700 

1,700 

_ 

38. Er Rumkan 

10 

210 

3,300 

3,050 

3,050 

39. Kutlia 

9 

220 

3,000 

1,000 


40. Nehr Derfit 

9 

125 

1,000 

1,000 

150,000 

41. NehrHuwair 

10 

227 

1,700 

6,000 

150,000 

IX.— District Yumistan, or Ez-Zuwa'r. 



' 



42. Upper Zab 1 

43. Middle Zab > 

44. Lower Zab J 

j 12 

244 

1,400 

7,200 

150,000 


Asiat.Journ, N. S. You 3D. No. 117. 


* And rice. 


I 
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X. — District Upper Beihcobad. 

Number 
of Villages. 

Heaps of 
Unthrashed 
Corn. 

Korrsof 

Wheat. 

Korrs of 
Barley. 

Ready 
Money in 
Dirhems. 

Municipalities. 






45. Babil 7 

46. Tazia J 

16 

378 

... 


350,000 

47. Upper Felujeh 

15 

242 

1,500 

500 

70,000 

48. Lower Felujeh 

6 

72 

1,000 

3,000 

28,000 

49. Nchrin 

3 

81 

300 

400 

45,000 

50. Ain Themr 

3 

14 

300 

400 

51,000 

XT.— District Middle Bfhkobad. 






51. Hebbah and Beda 

52* Sura ... ... ... ... ... 

8 

71 

1,200 

1,700 

150,000 

53. Narusema ) 

54. Nehr el Malik $ 

10 

GGl 

1,500 

... 

250,000 

XTI. — District Lower Behkohad. 






55. Forat Yad Koli 

10 

! 271 

1,000 

2,500 ! 

! 900, 000 

56. Es-Seilliun 

... 

34, 

1,000 

; 1,500 

140, 0(X) 

57. Toster ... # 

7 

1G3 

1,250 

l,00O*. 

[ 30O,0tX) 

58. Ruzmistan, or Bujerd 

59. Ilormiz Jerd 

... 

i 

500 

j .500 

10,000 

The latter three municipalities do not 
belong to the Sowad, according to some 






opinions. 







* And ripe. 


The districts of the Tigris, together, paid 8,500,000 dirhems. 

Kufa* with its environs, belonged, 358 A. IT., when lbn Ilaukal visited this city, 
to the divan of Bagdad, and paid 30, (XX), (XX) dirhems a year as kheraj. Under 
Mamun, the kheraj amounted to 37,780,000 dirhems|| (Hammer, 27,780, 000f), and 
besides 14,800,000 dirhems of other duties. 

Bassorah paid, in the same year (358), 0,000,000 dirhems. 

According to lbn Khaldun, the country between Bassorah and Kufa paid to Ma- 
mun 10,700,000 (Hammer, 1,700,000). 

llirah, when first conquered by Kh&led, paid 80,000 dirhems land-tax ; and the 
male inhabitants amounted to 7,000, of whom 0,000 paid capitation tax. 

The tribute of all the Sowad, at the time of the Khosroes Kohad, amounted to 

150.000. 000 dirhems;* at the time of Omar ben Khattab, 120,000, 000 dirhems; in 
the reign of Abdallah ben Seyad, 1 35, (XX), 000 dirhems ;* under llejaj ben Yusuf, 

18.000. 000 dirhems, into which do not enter 100, 000, (XX) $ on account of Ills cruelty 
and injustice; under Omar ben Abdalaziz, 124*000,000 f or ] 20,(MM),( XX) dirhems 
under lbn Hobeira, 100,000, (XX) dirhems ;+ and under Yusuf hen Omar, 170,0(X),<KX) 
dirhems, t Abu Yusuf (fol. 18 recto.) states, the kheraj of the Sowad did not amount 
higher than one million of dirhems before the death of Omar ben Khattab ; but 
this must be a fault of the transcriber. 

Holwan, 30,000,000 dirhems, and 212 slave boys ; 4., 800,000 dirhems. || 

Kai, 10,000,000 dirhems; 12,000,000 dirhems, and 20,000 rotls (pounds) of 
clarified honey. || 

Kumis, 1,170,000 dirhems ; 4,500,000 dirhems, and 1,000 plates of silver. H 

Jorjan, 10,170,000 dirhems ; 12,000,000 dirhems, and 1,000 balls of eilk.fi 

* Hammer- Purgstall (who follows Maverdi), lbn Khordad1>eh t and Masfidl. 

t I Iammer-Purgstall, p. 78. 

t lbn Khordadbeh. 

H lbn Khaldun, MS. of the British Museum, 9 , 674, fol. 1G2, verso. From this author the second num- 
ber is taken as often as there are two accounts of the taxes of a district ; whilst the first, and generally 
those not marked, are given on the authority of lbn Khordadbeh. 
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Kerman, 5,000,000 dirhems; under thcKhosroes, 60,000,000 dirhems ;* 4,200,000 
dirhems, 500 precious garments, 20,000 rotls of dates, and ],000 rot Is of carra- 
way seed. 

Segistan, 6,776,000 dirhems; 4, 600, *000 ( Hammer- Purgstall, 4,000,000), 300 
balls of cloths, 20,000 rotls of Panis sugar.* 

Kuhestan, 787,080 dirhems. 

Et-Taisin ( ), 11,388 dirhems. 

Nisabur, 4,108,9(X) dirhems. 

Tus, 740,860 dirhems. 

Abiwerd, 700,000. 

Shchrsor, 6, 000, 000 dirhems ;* (Hammer- Purgstall says 100,000 dirhems). 

Nisa, 893, 4(H) dirhems. (In Khorasan, its chief town is Taktazan. lsfahani, p. 50). 
Scrkhes or Scrckhs, 307,440 (in Khorasan. Kdrisi translated by Jaubert, p. 4-17, sec 
note 3, and Ibn Batuta, translated hy Lee, p. 96, and note). 

Merw Seliijan (in Khorasan), MX), (MX) dirhems, and 1,000 sheep. 

Merw Hud, 120, 100 dirhems. 

Ttilikuu, 21,400 dirhems. 

CJliarsistanorGharjistan 100,000 dirhems, and 1 ,000 sheep. 

Badghis 121 dirhems (in Khorasan. lsfahani, p. 75). 

Herat, and two other towns, 1,1 59, (XX) dirhems. 

Toklmristun, 106,000 dirhems. 

Taberistan and Demy a wend,* i. e. Dcmawcnd (instead of which, llanimer- Purg- 
stall reads Kujaii and Nehawcnd), 6, 300, (XX) dirhems, 600 carpets of Taberiyyeh, 200 
garments, 500 cloths, 300 towels, 3(M) bathing gowns. 

Buseug, 559,350 dirhems. 

Faryab, 55,000 dirhems. (This district is also called Otrar.) 

Kurkuu, 151,0(X) dirhems. 

Dilein, 123, (XX) dirhems. 

KhoMan, 1, 733, (XX) dirhems, in Ilaiatclah, bordering on Balkh. 

Tenneda, 47,100 dirhems. 

Er-Hub and Sekhan, 12,600 dirhems. 

Diwsaran, 10,000 dirhems. 

Bamyan, 5,000 dirhems. 

Beham, 20, (XX) dirhems. 

y (?), 106,500 dirhems. 

Adman and Kcman, 12,013 cattle. 

Kabul, 1, 500, (XX) dirhems, and 1,000 cattle, amounting to the value of 700,000 
dirhetns. 

Bost, 90,000 dirhems. 

Klsli, 111 ,500 ; perhaps it is to be read Kerkh, the name for half a dozen places, 
according to Firuzabadi; 300,000 dirlicms. * Hammer- Purgstall reads, Kcrdsch. 
Nim, 5,000 dirhems. 

Buktegin, 6,200 dirhems. 

Rostan and Jawan, 7,000 dirhems. 

Zuban, 2,220 dirhems. 

Akat, 48,000 dirhems, t 

* Ibn Khaldun, MS. of the British Museum, 9,574, fol. IfB. verso. 

i Here follow, iu Ibn Khordadbch, the names of some more districts, which I am not able to read; 
1,000 dirhems} 4,000 dirhems ; 20,000 dirhems ; jWl 

40,000 dirhems; ^l***Jl \ * 3,500 dirhems; J1 1,000 dirhems ; 

\jLA) 7.300 dirhems ; UnJI 4115,000 dirhems. 
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Kbawaresra and lluin, 489,000 KUowaresmiau dirhems. 

Aramol, 293,400 dirhems. 

Mawarennahr, ], 189, 200 dirhems. 

Iiaterhiat, of Soghd, and the other Kuralis under the administration of Null ben 
Ased, 326,400 dirhems ; 180,000 Mohammedan dirhems of this sum falls upon Fer- 
gana, and 46,400 Khowaresmian dirhems upon the cities of Tartary, and 1,187 stout 
cloths of Kandahar, and 1,300 iron boxes and plates, of which every one consists of 
two parts: these two articles amount to the vuluc of 1,072,000 Mohammedan 
dirhems. 

Hamadan, 11,800,000 dirhems, 1,000 rotls conserve of pomegranates, 12,000 rolls 
of honey* (Hammer- Purgstall says, sweet figs). 

Dainur, 1,000,000 dirhems. 

The various mines in the Soghd, as in Kesser, Kis, and Nim, y_o— < 

pJi j , 1,089,000 Mohammedan dirhems, and 2,000 Mosbiyali dirhems. 

Aderbaijan, 4,000,000 dirhems. 

Shash, with its silver mines, 607,100 Mosbiyah dirhems. 

Hejnadeh, 100,000 Mosbiyah dirhems. 

The kheraj of all Khorasan, paid to Abu Abbas Abdullah Hen Thahir, amounted 
to 44,876,000, and 13 cattle, 1,000 sheep, 1,012 slaves, and 1 ,‘100 iron boxes and 
plates of two halves; 28,000, (XX) dirhems, 2, (XX) plates of silver, 4,000 horses, 1,000 
slaves, 27,000 balls of cloths, 3, (XX) rotls of coco-nuts. 

Ahwaz, # 30,000 dirhems (as kheraj); under the Persians, 50, 000, 000 of dirhems ; 

25.000 dirhems, and .*10,000 rotls of sugar.* 

Fars, 30,000 dirhems ; under the Persian kings, 40,000,000 niithkasl. Annan 
Ben Musa, the Bcrmakit. added Sind to this province, so the revenue amounted, 
after having defrayed all the expenses, to 10,000,000 dirhems ; 27,000,000 dirhems ; 

30.000 bottles of rosewater, 20,000 rotls of black currants. 

Ispahan, 70,000,000 dirhems. 

Masindan and Muijahdak, 350,000 dirhems. Ibn Khaldun says, Masindan, Mur- 
jan, and theKurahs of Jcbel, 11,000,000 dirhems; Hammer- Purgstall reads, Musin. 
dan and Robban, 400,000 dirhems. 

Komm, 1,000,000 dirhems. 

Sind, 11,500,000 dirhems, 150 rotls of Indian aloe.* 

Mekran, 400,000 dirhems. * 

Nejran, 200 costly dresses, 240 rotls sealing-earth. # Hammer- Purgstall says 
that the 140 rotls of sealing-earth were from Thin tan : I do not doubt this is a 
fault of his manuscript. The same author says, that this is Nejran of Yemen ; but 
he is wrong. There were Christians in Nejran, in Yemen, whom Mohammed took 
under his protection without asking any other tribute, or meddling with their affairs 
any further than that they should give 2,000 striped Arabian garments, and maintain 
for one month the delegates whom he might send there. When Omar was khalif, he 
had the intention of introducing throughout all Arabia the same religion and laws ; 
therefore he confirmed for the rest the conditions given by Mohammed to the 
Nejranites ; but he gave to them some villages in Irak, and ordered them to settle 
there, where they retained their former name, Nejrani. This is the people spoken 
of above. Abu Yusuf has preserved the original treaties of Mohammed and the first 
four khalifs, from which it seems that, in subsequent times, some changes took place 
in their tribute, although it had been sanctioned by the Prophet. 

The revenue of the Khosroe » * n the eighteenth year of his reign, from 

all the empire, amounted to 400,000,000 mithkals, which makes 795,000,000 dirhems ; 
in subsequent times it was about 600, 000, (XX) dirhems. 

Kineserin and Awasim, 400,000 dinars ; 4,000 dinars (Awasim not included), and 

1.000 load of currants. * 

• Urn Khaldun, MS. of the British Museum, 9,574, fol. 162, versq 
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Hams, 340,000 ; but according to Ibn Haukal, it amounted never higher than to 
180,000 dinars. 

Damascus, about 400,000 dirhems ; according to Ibn Haukal,* the kheraj, together 
with the tithes and tolls, amounted, under Ibn Modair, to 140,000 dirhems ; 420,000 
dirhems.f 

Jordan (with the capital Tiberias), 350,000 dinars ; but Ibn Haukal states that it 
did not amount to half this sum ; 96,000 dinars. 

The rest of Palestine, 500,000 dinars ; 370,000, and 3,000 rotls of oil, and 300,000 
rotls of currants. t Hammer- Purgstall has the more probable number of 310,000 
dinars, and 300 rotls of oil. 

Diar ttabi\ 7,700,000 dirhems. 

Hejaz, 300,000 dinars. t 

Yemen, 600,000 dinars ; this is the greatest sum ever raised in the time of Ibn 
Kliordadbeh ; 370,000 dinars, and besides u number of fine cloths. 

Makrizi, in his large work on Egypt, gives very detailed accounts of the 
kheraj of Egypt, of which wc extract the most interesting ones, following the 
MS. of the British Museum (7,317, fol. 63, verao, and 78 recto), Makrizi 
quotes, for the ancient time, our author, Ibn Khordadbeh, who states that the 
kheraj of the Pharaohs (Ptolomies ?) amounted to 96,000,000 dinars ; Amru 
ben al’As collected, under the reign of Omar, 12,000,000; Makukis collected, 
twenty years before him, 20,000,000 dinars ; under the reign of Othroan, only 
1 4,000,000 dinars were collected ; under the Abbasides and Omayyides it never 
exceeded 3,000,000 dinars. Ibn Khordadbeh fixes it at 2,180,000 dinars under 
the Abbasides; the greatest sums were collected under Ahmed Ben Tulun, the 
founder of the Tulunide dynasty, when it amounted to 800,000,000 dinars ! 

In Kairwan was collected, in the year 336, according to Ibn Haukal, from 
seven to eight hundred million dinars of revenues of all kinds; land-tax, 
tithes, poor-rates, grass-tax, tolls, &c. This comprehends the revenues of 
western Africa and Andalus. The money w r as brought to Fostat. Africa (t.c. 
the province of this name) paid, according to Ibn Khaldun, 13,000,000 and 
120 African woollen stuffs; and Barbary 1,000,000 dirhems. 

Sprenger. 


* In a manuscript of the Bodleian library at Oxford. 

1 Ibn Khaldun, MS. of the British Museum, 9,5/4, fol. 1(12, verso. 
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LIFE AND LABOURS OF DR. MORRISON.* 

The late Dr. Morrison, in his prominent and public career, established 
claims to the regard of posterity which will not soon be forgotten. As a 
sincere, zealous, and judicious missionary, as a first-rate Chinese scholar, 
lexicographer, and translator, as a valuable public servant (in which capa- 
city he may be said to have sacrificed his life), his merits are acknowledged 
by the world ; and even the virtues of his private and personal character arc 
attested by the friendships he formed with sucli men as Sir George Staunton 
and other members of the Company's establishment at Canton. The work 
before us enters most minutely into the latter branch of his history, exhi- 
biting him as the devout Christian, the philanthropist, and in the domestic 
and social relations; setting off his actions as a public man, to more advan- 
tage by showing the motives and principles which governed them. 

In the Memoir of Dr. Morrison, published in our Journal for March 
J835,t which was compiled from authentic documents, partly in his own 
hand-writing, wc gave such full details of his life, that we should not be 
justified in retracing the same ground, though the biography now before us 
is, of course, more minute, exact, and comprehensive. Our readers arc 
aware that Dr. Morrison’s origin was not splendid ; that his parents, though 
respectable, were not opulent; that his talents overcame the "disadvantages 
of straitened circumstauces, and whilst he eminently fulfilled his theological 
functions, lame and worldly prosperity smiled upon him. He might have 
employed (without the quibble) the lines of CEeolampadius : 

Dum vixi in Domini fulsi fax splendida templo , 

Et nomen cum re Gratia Diva dedit. 

The attempts made by a few critics to diminish the fame of Dr. Morrison, 
by imputing faults to his translations into Chinese and to his Dictionary, 
have deservedly met with little or no success. His friends admit, nay he 
himself admitted, that his Dictionary, a stupendous work for a single indivi- 
dual, is imperfect; and that such a book as the Scriptures should be 
translated into such a language as the Chinese, by almost the first English- 
man who acquired the language, without errors, and with pure idiomatic 
propriety, is too much to expect without a miracle. The wisdom of pub- 
lishing a version of the sacred writings before our knowledge of the 
niceties of the Chinese tongue was more advanced, is a question quite inde- 
pendent of the merits of Dr. Morrison, who rendered them better than any 
other European scholar could have done in similar circumstances. The 
critical notice of Dr. Morrison’s literary labours, appended to the work 
before us, by Professor Kidd, is sufficiently candid and impartial upon this 
head, not concealing deficiencies, but vindicating the just claims of one 
who has done much for this department of Oriental philology. Mr. Kidd 
thus specifies the inferences resulting from I)r. Morrison’s position, acquire- 
ments, and influence : 

* Memoirs of the Life and Labours of Robert Morrison, D.D., F.R.S., dec. Compiled by his Widow ; 
with Critical Notices of his Chinese Works, by Satnuel Kidd, and an Appendix containing Original 
Documents. Intwovols. London, 1830. Longman and Co. 
f VoLxvi. p.198. 
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First. Whatever he accomplished as an ardent scholar, a zealous divine, and 
a steady patriot, owed its origin to his religious character. 

Secondly. Notwithstanding the charge of ignorance and incapacity, con* 
stantly brought by worldly men of literary habits and acquirements against 
missionaries — and that of wild, misguided fanaticism against missionary socie- 
ties— still the vast labours and rare attainments of Dr. Morrison sprung entirely 
from missionary zeal, patronized and cherished by the venerable men who 
founded the London Missionary Society. 

Thirdly. The direct influence of Dr. Morrison’s literary and biblical labours, 
in connexion with China, has not only had a mighty religious bearing on the 
minds of many zealous men in his own country, America, and the continent of 
Europe, but also on public institutions, both literary, scientific, commercial, 
and religious. 

Fourthly. The attainments of Dr. Morrison have had indirect, yet most 
effective, influence on the cultivation of Chinese literature. In addition to his 
own works, he was the medium of publishing others of great value; for 
example, the “ Notitia Linguae Sinicac,” printed at the Anglo-Chinese College, 
at the expense of the late Lord Kingsborough, a most valuable work, in 
Latin, on the oral and written language of China ; wherein every thing neces- 
sary to be known on the principles, and structure, and beauties of the language, 
arc most copiously illustrated by individual quotations in the native character, 
from the best authors. It is a work of the highest value; but unfinished, 
though extending to 262 quarto pages. The founding of the Anglo-Chinese 
College, and the numerous advantages subsequently conferred on its libraries, 
with the periodical communications from him, published in China and Malacca, 
all testify the value and extent of his reputation for Chinese knowledge ; but 
these matters have been fully developed in the preceding biography. I cannot, 
however, close these remarks without adverting to the magnificent attempt to 
introduce the permanent cultivation of Chinese literature in the noble and 
extensive library which employed him many years in collecting, and is now 
placed in University College, accessible to all classes of students without dis- 
tinction. 

The editor of the work is Mrs. Morrison, and it is due to this lady to 
say, that she has performed the task in a highly creditable manner. 
Still, however, we cannot help regretting that she did not confide to other 
hands the important and difficult office of selecting the materials for her 
husband’s biography, and of connecting them by a narrative. Much is 
contained in these two large volumes which it would have been better 
to exclude, and the style of the Memoirs wants animation, and in a few 
places accuracy. This remark, which, as honest critics, we are bound to 
make, ought not to derogate from the merits of the editor, or rather author, 
who cannot be expected to hold the pen of an experienced writer, or to 
know what best suits the capricious taste of general readers. 
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AWAKINGS. 

A SERIES OF PICTURES. 

FIRST COLLECTION. 

CONTENTS : 

The depression of the heart illustrated ; the death of Dido and the apparition of Iris; the clouds and 
sunshine of life; Christian consolation \ the Widow of Nain and her son ; melancholy condition of the 
dead in heart ; the return of the Prodigal. The awaking of the Divine Judgment, exemplified in the 
overthrow of the Egyptians, the slaughter of the Assyrians, and the capture of Jerusalem. 

When that sweet Queen of love and song/ 

To all the Mantuan Muses dear, 

Upon her death-pile struggled long, 

And wept and groaned to linger here : 

( For still, upon her darkening eye, 

The heaven-born hero seemed to shine ; 

And fond lulus glittered by, 

In Cytherea's light divine.) 

Then, gliding through th* ambrosial air. 

Her pinions glancing in the 6un, 

The silver-footed Iris fair 

Came down to that forsaken one.t 

So, when the suffering mourner lies. 

In anguish tossing to and fro. 

And every ray of comfort dies ; 

No blossoms spring, no waters flow : 

In vain, on every side he turns ; 

Pain meets him with a thousand spears ; 

And Hope, like faint watch-candle, burns 
Mistily through the cloud of tears. 

Look ! suddenly into the gloom 
A Minister of Peace hath flown. 

With voice of mercy, wing of bloom, 

By Mantuan poet never known ! 

A moment ! and the vapours drear 
Before that heavenly friend have fleil : 

A song is warbling in our ear ; 

A rainbow shining round our head ! 

Who has not felt the languid hour 
Each mental nerve unbind, 

When not a colour of life’s flower 
Cun cheer the sickness of the mind ? 

Cold mists the sleepy hand benumb ; 

Fear chains us to her stormy rock ; 

The music of the heart is dumb ; 

Hope finds no treasure to unlock. 

* Dido. 

t No scholar can have forgotten the exquisite lines in the fourth book of the Mneid, to which this 
stanza alludes:— 

Ergo Iris croceia per cceiuni roacida pennis. 

Mil In trahena varioa udverao sole color ea. 

Deed at, et supra caput udetitlt : Hunc ego Dili 
Sacrum jussa fero, tuque into corpore solvo. 
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Cheerless each beauteous landscape ies; 

The glory of the flower departs ; 

No picture charms our heavy eyes, 

Unwarm'd by sunshine from the heart. 

The sweet breath of the ppet’s line, 

Unheeded, o'er our senses creeps ; 

The ear is closed to lyre divine ; 

The magic of the pencil sleeps. 

The garden watered by our hand, 

The wood -path often crod before. 

The harvest waving o'er the laud, 

All please tlie languid gaze no more. 

No longer Pleasure’s ruby wine 
With fiery lip of thirst we drain ; 

The lamps go out at Learning’s shrine ; 

And Eros breaks his golden chain. 

Then, fainter gleam upon the sight 
The banners by our pride unfurl'd ; 

And, fading softly into night. 

Recedes the pageunt of the world ! 

But, while we turn from Fortune’s car. 

And scorn Ambition's dazzling strife — 

Behold ! with joyous flume, a star 
Lights up the theatre of life ! 

Straightway, before the glistening eye. 

The verdant olive-boughs appear; 

The lark mounts singing to the sky; 

The palm-tree spreads its branches near. 

Upon the wings of every breeze 
Ab'rial music seems to roll ; 

And shadows, from Elysian trees. 

Sleep on the waters of the soul. 

Tims softly o’er the heart of man, 

Like chequering light on summer grass. 

Scattered by sweet Aurora’s fan. 

The cloud and sunshine pass. 

Now, radiant as the golden slope 

Of corn-field, winds our verdant way ; 

Now, darkening all the beams of hope. 

In wintry gloom we stray. 

Happy, if in the sun we think 

By clouds our feet may he o’ertaken ; 

If, when in mist we seem to sink, 

That with tmji: dawn our joy will waken! 


II. 

From a Hebrew village came 

A plaint of woe, a song of weeping : 
O hallow’d Nain, sweet thy name, — 
A widow's only son was sleeping. 

Asiat. J0i/r/i.N.S.Voi,.3O.No. 117. 
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Mourners, hush the cry of woe ; 

Weeping mother, dfy thy tear ; 

Soon thy pallid cheek shall glow — 

The Lord of Death is near ! 

He drew nigh to the wondering band, 

^Vith solemn voice of power He spake — 
The Prince of the Celestial Hand — 

“ Young man ! I say to thee — A wakf !” 

And, see ! before that word of Grace 
The shadow of the grave unroll’d ; 

And health’s clear sunshine on his face 
Sprinkles its drops of gold. 

We call thee not, O Lord of Power, 

We call thee not, unto tlic bier; 

Albeit, youth’s purpureal flower, 

Nipt in its mom, may wither here ; 

We ask thee not for him, who, past 
The silent valley of decay. 

Beholds his Shepherd’s face at last. 

Nor sees again the setting day : 

What, though he be the widow’s son, 

Whose voice her drooping heart could cheer 
What, though each laurel-wreath he won, 

For her alone was counted dear : 

What, though in summer’s balmy light 
He led her feet the garden o’er. 

And gently breathed, at morn and night, 

A blessing at her chamber-door — 

We ask him not ; the sweetest flowers 
For ever on his ashes bloom ; 

And Faith beholds celestial Powers, 

In white apparel, round his tomb ! 

If, thoughtless of his mother’s knee, 

And of his mother’s arms ashamed. 

Some blinded reckless child there be. 

By the Enchantress’ spell inflamed ; 

If bitter taunt and unkind word 

War with each household altar wage, 
Scattering, like th* infuriate sword. 

The harvest of his mother’s age ; 

Unto that youth we call thee, Lord, 
Redeemer, Master, Judge, and Friend! 
There, may thy balm of love be pour’d ; 

There, may thy dews of peace descend ! 

He is not dead ; thy voice of might 
The moral sickness can control. 

And put each evil thought to flight. 

And melt the slumber from the soul. 
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O, Day-Star of the bosom, rise, 

With rest, with healing on 'thy wings ; 
Scatter the darkness from his eyes— • 
Quicken the flame, until it springs. 

Thy hallowing work of love begin ; 

Thy kindling, saving Grace impart ; 
Awake him from the dream of sin ; 

Revive the dead— the dead in heart ! 


III. 

And see another picture rise, 

At Fancy’s magic call ; 

'Hie Prodigal, with tearful eyes, 

Returning to his father’s hall ! 

The old familiar face, the look 
Of love that never tired or slept, 

The pleasant garden-walk, the book 
O’er which his childish spirit wept — 

All swell into his eyes ; the gate, 

The mossy thatch, the bower he sees ; 
The sickle glimmers through the corn ; 
The stock-dove murmurs in the trees. 

And while his misty vision strains 
Across the woods and meadows fair. 
The breath of violets from green lanes 
Steals round him on the summer air. 

And from the scented hawthorn pale, 
From liquid throat, so smooth and ripe, 
The green- wood syren, nightingale, 
Warbles unto the shepherd’s pipe. 

Now, through the chambers of the soul 
Each faded image starts to life ; 

Away the cloudy vapours roll. 

With all the fiery signs of strife. 

No more Remorse, with llaraing eye. 

And thundering foot, and stormy Wing, 
Threatens, in dreadful panoply, 

Her crimson torches brandishing. 

But Peace, with gentle footstep, goes 
In beauty from her bower of rest, 
Sprinkling the sweetest bloom of rose 
And dew of Eden on his breast. 

Then, glittering in the silver rain 

Of softening, fruitful, Christian tears, 
The ruined garden blooms again ; 

Each withered blossom re-nppears ! 

What gorgeous dream of poet’s lyre, 

What vision of the painter’s art. 

Ere shone with such celestial fire, 

As this Awakinu of the Heart ? 
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• IV. 

A vision flashes on my eyes, like a fiery, storm at night, 

When the forests shudder, and the sea thunders in its might. 

Through the reddening mist of years, the hum of an arming land I hear; 
The tossing of the cloudy plume, the clashing of the spear. 

And I see the gorgeous banners fly, in many a glistering fold, 

And my sight grows dim with the blaze of shields, the emerald and the gold. 
The Enchanters’ king is ort his march, with the victor-garland bound ; 

And the chariots, like a tempest-fire, are lightening around. 

The Egyptian war-horse laughs aloud ; his flaming eye is red ; 

And his glittering mane, like a surge of foam, aboft his neck is spread# 

Hie billows of the sea go back ; the pursuing host is nigh ; — 

Awake! awake ! O Mighty One! and gikd tiiv sword upon thy thigh ! 

And, lo ! upon my spirit lowers a second dream of fear ! 

Again thy pallid flag, O Death, in the van is floating here ; 

I see thy footsteps, by the moon, among the sleeping warriors glide ; 

I hear the rushing wings of an angel at thy side ; 

1 hear thy sounding bow, and thy quiver of despair, 

And the tramp, as of unnumbered steeds, in their golden trappings fair. 

Now leap up from thy darkening tents : Assyria, from thy slumber start ! 
For Israel’s God hath waken sib now — Ills sword is at thy heart. 

Once more to my affrighted ear, at the solemn hour of gloom. 

Ascends the saddening voice of woe, from the Holy City's tomb. 


Now, Daughter of Jerusalem ! now arm thee for the foe ! 

Bind thy shield upon thine arm ; fix thine arrow to thy bow f 
Why tarry now thy crested bands, the chariots of thy state ? 

The Desolation of the world is thundering at thy gate ! 

The»r lips are hot with purple juice, drained from the soiitlteni vine : 
Now call on Him who led thee up against the Philistine ! 

Like a thousand streams, from the bellowing mountains pour'd. 

Swept with shout of man and steed, the avengers of the Lord. 

Then, thou who ston’st the prophets, thy hour of terror came. 

And the judgment of thy King was written on thy walls with flame ! 
Then, whilst thy temple flamed on high, thy temple of renown, 

And the eagle from thy bleeding brows tore the glory of thy crown ; 
Then, whilst the blast of heavenly wrath the fiery deluge swept. 

And the glowing face came back to thee of the martyr-saint who slept ;* 
Then memory, by the blaze, o’er each inspired Record ran, 

And conscience started from her sleep before The Son of Man !f 

* Stephen. 

f See particularly th*s tremendous warnings in the 24th chapter of St. Matthew. 
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THE ARABIAN NIGHTS.* 

Whilst the taste of the present day is encouraging the reprint of 
popular works in an elegant form, and on such terms as pl$ce them very 
generally within reach, an impulse of a somewhat different kind has been 
given to the publication of standard works belonging nominally to another 
quarter of the globe, and real it/, in respect of their total difference from 
'the writings of Europe, almost lo another world. YVithin the last Jew 
years, the Shah Newtek , in Persian, and the greater part of the Mahabhd - 
rata , in Sanscrit, have been printed at Calcutta ; thus placing in the hands 
of the Western student tlite most remarkable works of fiction in those two 
languages. The same capital of our Eastern. empire has now sent us the 
commencement of the Arabian Nights , that book so peculiarly and essen- 
tially Arabic, in the original language. The two streams of enterprize, if 
we may so express it, have met on a common point; for whilst the Arabic 
edition has been in progress at Calcutta, an English translation, far sur- 
passing every previous one in the richness, extent, and value of its illustra- 
tions, both critical and pictorial, has been appearing, at intervals, in 
London.* We need hardly say, we allude to tire beautiful edition of Mr. 
Lane, of which we shall have occasion to speak further in the course of 
this notice. 

This first volume of the Arabic original of the Arabian Nights is in 
quarto, and contains 1)10 pages; of these about four hundred arc occupied 
with the story of Omar Bin Xa’niun and his two sons, Sharrakan and 
Ziilmakan, and with some short fables ; the rest of the volume contains 
about half the stories given in the usual translations of the Arabian Nights. + 

'* Tlic Alif Tm'iIo, or Book of the Thousand Nights and On* Night; in the original Arabic. Edited 
by W. H. Macnaghten, Esq. In Four Vols. Tol. I. Calcutta, IttfW. 

The Book of the Thousand Nights and One Night. Translates! by H. Torrens. Calcutta, 
f The tales of the Arabian Niyhts , it will be remembered, are connected by 
leading stories into n certain number of groups, of which the old translation contains 
the following; — 

I. The introduction, including — The history of Shehry&r and Shahzaman, 
the Genius and the Lady in the Glass Case, and the Merchant, the 
Ass, und the Ox. 

II. The Merchant and the Genius, including the story of the Three Old 
Men. 

I I I. The story of the Fisherman ; containing the stories of the Grecian Kiiig 
and the Physician Douhan, the Husband and the Parrot,' tlu^Aj&ce 
and the Ghoulc, and the Prince of the Mack Islands. AjSpI 

IV. The story of the Porter and the Ladies ; containing the liistorfes'of the 
Three Calendars, of Zobaydc, and of A mene. 

V. The story of Sindbad. 

VI. The story of the Three Apples ; containing the stories of the Murdered 
Lady thrown into the Tigris, and the History of Niireddfn AH and 
Rndircddin Hassan. 

VII. The story of the Little Hunchback ; containing the tales told by the 
Christian Merchant, the Purveyor, the Jewish Physician, the Tailor, 
and the Barber, and the history of the Barber's Brothers. 

VIII. The history of Abiilhassan and ShemsunnahAr. 


IX. The 
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These are : The usual introduction-— the story of the Merchant and the 
Jinn— the Fisherman and the Jinn — the Porter and the Ladies— the story 
of the Three Apples, &c. — the Little Hunchback — the history of Nured- 
din and the Fair Persian — the story of Ghanim bin Ayub-— the story of 
Abtilhassan and Shamsannahar — and part of the history of Kamar- 
azzaman, ending with the false accusation of the two princes by their 
mothers. 

The English translation, of which the first volume has reached England 
simultaneously with the first volume of the Arabic, containing the ver- 
sion of about half this volume, is elegant and pleasing, and the few notes 
which are given are apposite and interesting. But the great merit of this 
volume is, that the verses are translated into English metre, and with a 
conciseness and beauty which may set at rest the apprehension so often 
expressed, and in itself not unreasonable — that Oriental poetry is incapable 
of a close translation into rhyme and measure in a European language. 
Many of these specimens would gain praise considered merely as English 
verse : but regarded as a rendering of foreign ideas, and of a language 
which presents so many difficulties, they are admirable. Wo prefer making 
a liberal extract from these (e flowers of song ” to giving anv samples of the 
prose part of the translation, as this volume contains none of the addi- 
tional stories, with the exception of one about a page in length 

Our fortune has two seasons — one turbid, and one clear; 

Our life-time has two portions — one safe, one full of fear ! 

Go ask of him who jeers us, when Fortune does her worst, 

Whom Fortune most opposes, but him she favours first ? 

Sec’st not the sweeping tempest sweep gustily along, 

Yet roughly blow above that bough, that stately is and strong? 

See’st not th’ refluent ocean bear carrion on its tide. 

While pearls beneath its wavy flow, fixed in the deep, abide ? 

If we the very plaything of Fortune’s hands be made, 

And her excess of anguish grief ’gainst us have arrayed, 

We see the orbs of heav’n above, how numberless they are, 

But sun and moon alone eclips’d, and ne’er a lesser star ! 


IX. The story of Kumarazzamun and Badura, and of their two sons, Amj&d 
and As’ad. 

X. The story of Nureddin and the fair Persian. 

XI. The history of Beder and Jehan Ara. 

- XII. The history of Glianim Bin Ayub. 

\ The history of Zayn Alasndm and the Sultan of the Genii. 

? ‘ XiV. The history of Khoda di'id and his Brothers, including the History of 
the Princess of Deryab&r. 

XV. The story of Abu Hassan, or the Sleeper awakened. 

XVI. The story of Allaliaddin, or the Wonderful Lamp. 

XVII. An adveuture of Hariin Ar-rashid ; containing the stories of Baba 
’Abdullah, of Sayd Na’man, and of Khajah Hasan A1 Ilabbal. 

XVIII. The story of Ali Baba. 

XIX. The story of Ali Kh’ajah and the Olives. 

XX. The story of the Enchanted Horse. 

XXI. The story of Prince Ahmed and Peri Barm. 

XXII. The story of the Three Sisters. 
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And many a tr6e on earth we see— some bare, some leafy green; 
Of them, not one is hurt with stone, save what has fruitful been ! 
Think'st thou thyself all prosperous, in days which prosperous be. 
Nor fear'st th* impending evil which comes by Heaven's decree ? 
# * # 

Foul fall thee, world ; it should be so ! 

Nought else but toil, and wail and woe, 

Is doled to me. 

In morning tide, though life be bright, 

Yet man must drain the cup, e’er night, 

Of misery. 

And e’en with me, if men asked, erst 
Who in the world of joy ranks first ? 

They answered, * He.* 

# * * 

I let none know, yet was it known, 

All 1 for thee had undergone ; 

And sleep, that erst mine eyes would bless, 

Changed into weary wastefulness. 

Oh ! fortune, hang not thus upon me; 

Cast not the dust of mourning on me! 

Nor care nor trouble have forgone me : 

Lo ! both beset my mind. 

Chiefs of the tribe are chiefs no more ; 

The wealthy of their race are poor; 

Yet those thy pity fail to move. 

Though thus they serve as slaves to love. 

The wanton wind that blew on thee, 

Provoked elsewhile iny jealousy; 
llut soon as this, my destiny, 

Befel, my eyes were blind. 

What can the archer’s skill devise, 

Who, when beset in hostile guise. 

Hath turned his arrow ’gainst the foe. 

And faithless finds his shivered bow? 

And even thus with men it fares. 

Set round and cramped with growing cares : 

I low can they ’scape what fate prepares — 

What destiny designed ? 

* * # 

A hauberk strong, to ward my foemen’s shot, 

I thought thee : but the arrow’s point thou art. 

In straits I trusted thee ; when hard my lot, 

With both hands powerless, weak in every part. 

Leave me to railers* gibes, and aid me not ! 

Let my foes shoot, and let me bear the smart 1 
No help art thou ! yet thine inaction still 
Nor acts on them, nor me, save by His will. 

* # # 

Could my house know that thou would’st visit her. 

The joyful news had made the dull walls stir 

To kiss the place thy footsteps had impressed ; 

And by occasion rendered eloquent, 

They’d cry, in their rude tongue, “ Joy and content 

To her that’s great and good ! and peace, and rest.” 

* * # 
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Go, mourn not those thou Jeav'st, thou' It find fresh substitutes for these ; 

Fore forth, for sure the sweet of life 's to wander at one's ease. 

No light heart 's won in fixed abodes ; naught winn'st thou here but woe ; 

Then quit the town, and hie thee out where chance may bid thee go. 

All foul I see those waters be, that stagnate and stand still : 

Sweet’s the sweet stream ; yet sweet ’tis not, if checked its constant rill. 

If the full moon should never set, would eager, longing eyes, 

From month to month gaze on, as now, to see the bright orb rise? 

Did not the lion leave his den, he ne'er could take the game ; 

Did not the arrow leave the bow, how fruitless were its aim ! 

A sort of tree is ebony, while clinging to its earth ; 

And gold, while sweltering in the mine, is dust of little worth . 

Dig this one out, dig that one up, and, wondrous to behold, 

Dust makes its digger rich, and wood more precious is than gold. 

* * * 

The tracks that they have left I trace, 

And pine for those are far away, 

And water with my tears the place 
Where late they made their stay. 

And to that power, whose mandate stern 
Hath doomed their absence hence, I pray 
To make me bless’d in their return, 

An 'twere but for a day ! 

* * * 

Whene’er the Lord, ’gainst any man, 

Would fulminate some harsh decree, 

And he be wise, and skill’d to hear. 

And used to sec ; 

He stops his ears, and blinds his heart. 

And from his brain all judgment tears. 

And makes it bald, as ’twere a scalp. 

Reft of its hairs ; 

Until the time when the whole man 
Be pierced by this divine command ; 

* Then he restores him intellect 

To understand. 

* * * 

Watch some tall ship — thine eye she’JI captivate; 

The breeze outstripping in her headlong rate ; 

As if a bird, with pinions spreading free. 

Had left the sky to settle on the sea ! 

The story of Omar Bin Nil* man, to which we have already alluded, as 
occupying a great part of the Arabic volume, has never been translated into 
a European language, though Mr. Lane has given a long episode from it, 
under the title of the story of Taj ul Muluk.* Independently of its novelty, 
it has many points of great interest, as illustrative of the manners of the 
Arabians. We have, therefore, selected it for a specimen of the whole work. 

The tale is professedly the history of the wars of the Moslems with two 
Christian sovereigns — Afridun, King of Kostantaniyah, and Hardub, King 
of Greece. The first of these names, in such a connexion, augurs little 

* Mr. Lane stigmatises this story, in a note, as obscene and tedious. What it may be in his copy we do 
not know. In ours, it is told with as little indelicacy as the average of the stories in the Arabian 
Night*; the omission of half a dosen passages out of the 400 pages would fit it for printing in any lan- 
guage, and the charge of tediousnene could scarcely have been applied more unhappily. 
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for the writer's attention to consistency with historical truth ; but he does 
not tell his story less amusingly for this. An embassy appears at the court 
of Omar Bin Na’mdn, King of Bagdad, whose errand is thus described : 

And when they entered, he inclined to them, and turned towards them, and 
asked them of their cases and what was the cause of their coming? They 
kissed the ground before him, and said, “ Illustrious monarch, high and mag* 
nificent, know that he who sent us to thee is the King Afridun, lord of the 
regions of Greece and of the armies of Christendom, whose seat is in the 
kingdom of Kostantaniyah ; and he sends thee word that he is at this time at 
war with an unjust oppressor, who is ruler of Kaisariyah, the cause of which 
is this : — a certain king of Arabia, in one of his victories, lighted on a trea- 
sure, which had been in the hands* of Iskender, from which he took wealth 
without count ; and amongst this were three pearls, round and large as an 
ostrich egg, which were of the mines of pure white jewels, to which no equal 
can be found. On these were engraved in Greek characters many secrets, and 
they had many properties and peculiarities, and among these was this : that 
if one of them was hung round the neck,of a child, no pain could touch him, 
nor fever, nor weariness. When his hand fell upon these and he came to 
know their secret properties, he sent to King Afridun a present of gifts and 
money, and these three pearls; and fitted out two vessels, in one of which he 
placed the treasure, and in the other men to guard it.” 

A largo tinny is sent by the old king, under the conduct of his son iSharra- 
k«m, who was already a renowned warrior. In the course of the march, he 
sfrays by night in search of. adventures, like the knight errants of our own 
stories, and comes upon a troop of girls, who are amusing themselves in a 
meadow, one of whom has already conquered her younger companions in 
wrestling, and bound them, and the stranger is just in time to see the final 
contest with an old woman of the party, who is afterwards conspicuous as 
the prime mover of mischief throughout the story. Sharrakaq himself 
receives a fall from the fair athlete, who informs him, in the course 1 of their 
future conversation, that she is the Princess Abrizah, the daughter of King 
Uardab, and that the whole story told by the ambassadors is a fiction, to 
entrap the troops of I shim. By this timely information, Sharrak&n is 
enabled to save his army, after having himself narrowly escaped captivity 
by the emissaries of King I fardsib. On their return home, they are over- 
taken by a body of a hundred Frank horsemen, who challenge an equal . 
number of the champions of the Moslems accompanying JSliarrakan. The 
fate of war is against the soldiers of the crescent, who are unhorsed and 
bound. Sliarrnkuu himself at last goes against the chief of the strangers. 

The knight who commanded them wore a tunic of blue satin, and his face 
shone from it like the moon at her rising, and over it was a helmet of chain- 
mail, with close rings, and in his hand a sword of Indian steel, and he rode a 
dark horse with a white mark in his forehead like a dirhem, and the rider had 
no hair on his cheek. He spurred his horse into the middle of the plain, and 
called out to the Moslems (for he spoke Arabic excellently) — Ho, Sharra* 
kan. Ho, son of Omar Bin Na’man, gainer of castles, and waster of cities! 
hither, to strife and combat and jousting with one who is in the midst of the 
lists waiting for thee* Thou art the lord of thy people^ and I of mine; which* 

^fa/.«/o«/7/.N.»S.VuL.30.No.l J7. L 
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ever of us conquers the other, let him be the master of his adversary’s people.” 
Before he had done speaking, Sharrakan came out against him, his heart full 
of anger, and spurred his horse till he came near the Frank in the plain, and 
met him like a chafed lion; and the Frank met him skilfully and powerfully, 
and they clashed with the clash of their horses. Then they began thrusting 
and striking, and ceased not parting and returning, giving and receiving, as if 
they had been two mountains clashing or two seas dashing. And they ceased 
not thus till day departed and night came on darkening; then each left his 
companion and went to his own people. When Sharrakan met his own com- 
panions, lie said to them — “ Never saw I a knight like this ; and one thing 1 
noted in him contrary to the wont of all other knights, that when he saw an 
opening for a mortal blow at his adversary, he turned round his lance and 
struck with the hind part. I would there were in our host some like him and 
his companions.” So he went to rest. When the morning dawned, the Frank 
came out into the middle of the plain, and Sharrakan to meet him ; they be- 
gan the battle again, and fought well and strongly, and men’s necks were out- 
stretched to see them, and they ceased not contending and fighting, thrusting 
and smiting, till day failed again, and the darkness of night came on ; then 
the}' returned again to their companions, and told them each of his adversary, 
and the Frank said — “ To-morrow shall decide it;” and they slept till morning. 
Then rode out the two and met again, and fought on till mid-day. Then the 
Frank practised a feint — spurring his horse and checking him at the same time 
with the bridle, so that he stumbled and threw his rider. Then Sharrakan 
came upon him and was about to strike him with his sword, for he feared lest 
the fight should grow long. But the Frank cried out to him — “ O, Sharrakan, 
this is not the deed of a knight, but rather the action of him who has been 
conquered by women.” When Sharrakan heard this, he lifted up his eyes 
and looked steadfastly in the face of the knight, ami behold it was Queen 
Abrizah. 

The passion of King Omar iii.i Xii nian U excited by the beauty of the 
Greek Amazon, and by means of an intoxicating potion, she is placed in 
his power. The result is, her pregnancy by him, and finally her flight from 
Bagdad, to hide her shame, in the course of wliieli she is slain by a black 
slave, who had accompanied ill.* princess, just as her father came up in 
ssearch of her. 

Our story now turns to Xozhat Azzaman and !;m brother Xiilumkan, the 
younger children of King Omar Bin Xa’man. These two desired to make 
the pilgrimage to Mecca ; and when permission was denied them, on account 
of their youth, they left Bagdad privately. On their return, Ztilmakuu was 
taken sick in Jerusalem, and his disconsolate sister is described as going 
out to earn, by the labour of her hands, wherewithal to support ihem both, 
ami to procure a physician for Znlmalnm. 

Then Nozhat Azzaman, the sister of Zulmakan, wept, and went on look- 
ing to the right ihd to the left, and behold an old man coming from the 
fields, and with him five Arabs. This old man looked upon her, and saw that 
she was of a graceful figure, but had on her head a piece of coarse cloth, and 
he was much struck by her beauty. He said to himself, This girl is of a love- 
liness to ravish the heart, and yet she is in wretchedness. Whether she is an 
Inhabitant of this city or a stranger, I must have her in my hands. So he fol- 
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lowed her quietly till he came up with her in a narrow passage, and addressed 
her, asked her of her condition, and said to her — “ My child, art thou free, 
or a slave ?” Hearing his words, she looked to him, and said — “ By thy life, 
increase not my sorrow!” Then he said to her — “I have had six daughters, 
and five of them are dead, and the youngest only remains to me, and I came 
to thee to ask whether thou wast an inhabitant of this city or a stranger, that 
I might take thee and place thee with her, that thou mightst be her familiar 
companion, and beguile her of her grief for her sisters. If thou hast no rela- 
tions, I will make thee as one of those who are lost, and thou shalt be to me 
as a child.” When she heard this, she said within herself, “ It may be that I 
shall find safety with this old man.” Then she cast down her head modestly, 
and said — “O, uncle, I am the daughter of an Arab, a stranger, and Ihaveasick 
brother. I will go with thee to thy house, on condition that I may he with 
thee during the day, and go to my brother at night. If thou accept this con- 
dition, I will go with thee to thy house, for I am a stranger, and was of higli 
station in my own country, though I have become mean and poor. I and my 
brother are from Hejuz, and I fear he will not know where I am.” When the 
old man heard this, he said in himself, “ By Allah ! I have obtained my 
end.” 

This charitable old man, however, proves to be a slave-merchant, and 
the deluded princess, after inurli suffering, is sold to one who wishes to 
make her a present to Shanahan, who is now King of Damascus, tributary 
to his father at Bagdad. Here one would think a recognition should take 
place; but the narrator, with very questionable taste, makes Sharrakan 
marry his captive, ignorant of their relationship. Of this event he sends 
an account to his father, and receives in return the history of the old king’s 
misloi tunes. 

And when it was morning, he sat upon his throne, and the chief men of his 
court came to felicitate him. Then he sent for his confidential secretary, and 
bade him write a letter to his father, Omar Bin Na’man, to tell him he had 
bought a slave girl, learned and accomplished, and skilled in the principles of 
science, and that he must send her to Bagdad to visit his brother Zulniakan 
and his sister Nozhat Azzaimin- He told his father that he had enfranchised 
her, and written her an agreement of marriage, and that she was pregnant bv 
him, and he praised her judgment. Then he sent greeting to his brother and 
sister, and to the Vizir Damian, and to all the Amirs, and sealed the letter and 
sent it by a courier to his father. This courier was absent for a whole month, and 
when he returned he brought an answer, in which Sharrakan, having opened 
and read it, found thus : — (After the llixmillali) — " This is from the distressed, 
the confounded, who has lost his children and separated from his kingdom, 
Omar Bin Na’man to his son Sharrakan. Know that, after thy departure, the 
place I was in grew too strait for me, and I could not endure patiently, nor 
conceal the secret of my sorrow ; and the reason was this : I went out to 
the chase ; now Zulniakan had asked of me permission to go on the pilgrim- 
age to Mecca, hut I feared for him the chances of time and forbade him to 
go for a year or two ; so when I went out to hunt, I staid a full month, and 
when I returned I found that thy brother and sister had taken some little 
money and had gone with the pilgrims to Mecca secretly ; and when I heard 
this I was grievously oppressed. But I waited till the return of the pilgrims, 
for I thought perhaps they would return with them ; but when they relumed, 
and I asked them of my children, no one could give me any news of them 
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Then I put on the garments of grief for them, for I was bereft of my delights, 
and deprived for ever of my rest, and drowned in the waters of tears. (And 
at the end of the letter.) After salutation to thee and to them who are 
with thee. I know thee that thou wilt not despise this revealing of my story ; 
for indeed it is a sore humiliation to me.” When he had read this letter, 
he was sorry for his father, but he rejoiced at the disappearance of his 
sister and brother. 

Zfilmakan, meanwhile, has fallen into the hands of a charitable wikk&d, 
or lighter of the tires of a bath, at Damascus, who tends him in his illness, 
and treats him with great affection, and thus pass some years. At length, 
however, the “ home-sickness ” in the young man’s heart induces him to 
leave Damascus, accompanied by his faithful friend, in the train of an 
embassy from Sharrakttn to his father. In the embassy was included 
Xozhat Azzaman, whom Sharrakan, on the discovery of their relationship, 
had given in marriage to his hajib, or prime minister. On the journey, 
'/film aka n is discovered by his sister, who hears him reciting certain verses 
describing his condition, and the intensity of his longing for his native 
country. “ He smelt the breezes from Bagdad.” We quote part of the 
account of this incident, chiefly as a specimen of the style of language 
which has been so greatly affected by certain mystical sectaries of the 
Mohammedan religidfl. 

So the servant went out, and said to him — “ Say somewhat of verse, such 
as thou hast to recite ; for my lady is near and hears thee ; and after this 
I am to ask thee what is thy name, and thy country, and thy condition.” 
The youth replied — “ Readily and willingly ; but if thou ask my name 
it is — Obliteration, and my vestiges have departed, and my body is calamity, 
and my story has no beginning which may be known, nor end which can 
be described; and I am in the condition of one who is drunken with an 
intoxication beyond that of wine, and who is not covetous of his soul, and 
to whom sickness is welcome ; who hath wandered from himself and is con- 
fused in his affairs, and drowned in the sea of contemplation.” When 
Nozhat Azzaman heard this, she wept, and her weeping and lamentation 
increased, and she said to the servant — “ Ask him, Hastthou been parted from 
one whom thou lovedst-— thy mother or thy father ?” And the servant did 
as he was commanded. Zulmakan replied — “ Yes, I have parted from them 
all, and chief of all from my sister, from whom fate has divided me.” 

On the way to Bagdad, the embassy is met by the Vizir Dandun, and 
the chief men of the state, to inform them of the death of King Omar Bin 
Na’raan. This is the first of a series of acts of vengeance performed 
by Zfit Addawahi, the mother of King Hardab, for the dishonour and 
death of her grand-daughter Abrizah. She had appeared at the court of 
Bagdad in the character of a devout woman, with several slave-girls of 
exquisite beauty and extraordinary acquirements (which, by the way, they 
are made to exhibit through half a dozen tedious pagesj, whom she offers to 
the king, but insists, as part of the bargain, on his performing a severe 
fast and penance of a month’s duration, at the end of which lie is to drink 
a certain liquid, which will purify his soul from sin. The result is thus told 

by the vizir : — 
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Then the month ended, and the king arose and entered the bath ; and when 
he came out of the bath, he entered his private apartment in the palace, and 
commanded that no one should come in to him ; and when he was there 
he drank the cup and fell asleep. We were sitting waiting for his awak- 
ing till the latter end of the day ; but he came not out of his apartment, and 
we said—' “ Perhaps he is weary with the bath, and with watching by night 
and fasting by day ; and therefore he sleeps.” Wherefore we waited for him 
another day, and still he came not out. Then we stood at his door, and called 
out loudly, hoping that he might hear, and ask us what was the matter ; but this 
succeeded no better. Then we broke open the door, and entered, and found 
him lying, torn and disfigured, his flesh dissolved, and his limbs distorted ; and 
looking round in astonishment, we saw the cup out of which he had drunk, 
and in the lid of it a leaf, on which was written : — M Who doeth evil, and 
receiveth not mischief thereby ? This is the reward of him who beguiles kings 9 
daughters, and abuses them. And hereby we give to know to every one who 
beholds this writing, that Sharrakan, when he came to our country, seduced 
our Queen Abrlzah ; and, not content therewith, took her from us to his own 
country. Then he sent her away with a black slave, who slew her, and we 
found her dead in the desert, cast out upon the ground. This is what he did 
to kings, and there is no reward for him who does such things, but that which 
has fallen upon him. And you, suspect no one of his death, for no one killed 
him but the old, ill-doing woman, whose name is Zat Addawaki. And I have 
taken the Queen Sofiah, and gone with her to her father, Afridun, King of 
Kostantaniyah ; and surely, we will invade you, and slay you, and take from 
you your territories, and ye shall perish utterly, and there shall not be left you 
a tract of ground, nor one living so much as to blow a fire, unless he will 
serve the cross and the girdle.” When we had read this letter, we knew that 
the old woman had deceived us, and perfected her guile upon us ; and we cried 
out, and beat our faces, and wept : but our weeping availed us nothing. 

On the communication of this news, it is unanimously resolved to make 
a hostile expedition into the Grecian territories : Zulmakan being chosen 
king, in his father’s stead, and the chief post in the army given to Sharra- 
kan, who had been sent for from Damascus. On their arrival at the 
“ smoking mountain,” they are met by a company of merchants, having in 
their company a zuliid, or holy man, whom they profess to have rescued 
from captivity in a Christian monastery. This (as the reader may guess) is 
the old woman again ; but, unhappily for the Moslems, they were not so 
clear-sighted. She must tell her tale in her own words, and in her assumed 
character : — 

When she heard their words, she said, “ But that ye are the Emirs of the 
Moslems, I would not have told you a word of this, and would have con- 
fessed it only to God ; but I will tell you the cause of my captivity. Know that 
I was in Jerusalem with certain holy men and lords of events ; but I was not 
arrogant over them, for God blessed and most high had given nie the grace of 
humility and purity of life. However, it so happened, that one night I went 
to the sea, and was walking upon the waters, when the feeling of pride and 
admiration of myself came into my mind, — whence I know not; and I said ii\ 
myself, * Who is like me and can walk upon the water?’ My heart was 
hardened from this hour, and God afflicted me with the desire of travel ; so I 
went to the regions of Rum, and wandered therein for a whole year, leaving 
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not a single place in which I had not worshipped God. And when I came to 
this place, I ascended into this mountain, in which was the cell of a monk 
named Mutruhana, who came out to me when lie saw me, and kissed my hands 
and feet, and said, ‘ I saw thee when thou didst first enter the regions of Riim, 
and my desire is to the territories of Islam.’ Then he took me by the hand, 
and brought me into this monastery, and went with me into the place of 
punishment. And when he had brought me there, he escaped from me, and 
shut the door, and lefl me there forty days without food or drink, and his 
design was to kill me slowly. Now it happened, on a certain day, that a 
Batrik, named Dekyanus, entered this monastery, having with him ten pages, 
and his daughter named Tamathil, whose beauty was unequalled. When they 
entered, the monk told them my story; and the Batrik said, ‘Bring him out, 
for by this time there is not enough left of his flesh for the birds to eat.’ So 
they opened the door of this house of punishment, and found me upright in 
the oratory, praying and reading the Koran , ami giving praises and humbling 
myself before God. When they saw me thus, Matruhami said, ‘ This man is 
surely a sorcerer.* Then they came in to me, and took me, Dakyunus and his 
pages, and scourged me, till I longed for death, and I reproached myself, and 
said, ‘This is the reward of my vain-glory; of him who was proud of that 
which God of his grace gave him, and which he could not bear. O, my soul, 
thou hast been presumptuous and vain -glorious. Didst thou not know, that 
presumption angereth God, and hardens man’s heart, and brings him to hell- 
fire?’ When they had done thus, they chained me, and returned me to my 
place. And in this house, under the ground, there was a cavern. They threw 
me a little barley every three days, and brought me a drink of water. Every 
month or two months, the Batrik came to the monastery, and all this time his 
daughter was growing up, for she was ten years old when I first saw her, and 
I passed fifteen years in this captivity ; so that her whole age was twenty-five 
years. There is not in all your land, nor in our own, a more beautiful woman 
than she is, and her father feared that the king would take her from him ; for 
she had given herself to the Mcsih, only that she travelled with her father in 
a male dress, like a horseman, and they who saw her knew not that she was a 
girl. In this monastery her father had placed her treasures ; for every one 
who had any thing precious placed it there, and I have seen there all kinds of 
gold, and silver, and jewels, and treasures of all sorts, so much that none can 
number it but God most high. Ye are more worthy of all this than these 
infidels: take it, and divide it among the believers, and especially among those 
who have laboured for*thc cause of God. For when these merchants had gone 
to Kostantaniyah, this form, which they saw in the enclosure, spoke to them, 
by the great mercy of God to me. Thereupon, they went to this monastery, 
and slew the Batrik Matruhami, after they had tortured him sharply, and 
dragged him by his beard, and throw him into the place where I had been. Me 
they took, and they had no way but to fly, for fear of destruction. But to- 
morrow night, Tamathil will come, as is her custom ; her father and his pages 
will meet her, for he is fearful of her ; and if ye wish to see this, take me with 
you, and I will deliver her to you.” 

Great is the mischief done, as may he imagined, by this traitor in the 
camp, and much valour is wasted by the Moslems, especially on the part of 
Zulmak&n and his brother. Sharrakan is severely wounded by a foul blow, 
in a single combat, with Afrlilfin ; and Ztilmakun, in n similar contest, slays 
Hardah. It is worth while to remark, that in all this detail of hostilities, 
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twins are used approaching an nearly as possible to tliose of the times of 
chivalry in Europe; there is the same abundance of single combats of the 
chief warriors on both sides ; the weapons seem to have resembled not a 
little those of the knights of Europe, and the same substitution of moral 
obligation for brute lu, j o lakes place, as we find recorded in our own 
authentic and liciiuous narratives of the times to which we have alluded. 
The question has often been asked— what has Europe owed to the Arabs ? 
W e think an interesting chapter in the answer might be written on this 
matter ol the institutions of chivalry, illustrated by quotations from 
Arabic Romaneists and poets. 

Hut to return to our subject. The death of Hardub impels his mother 
to a desperate vengeance* which costs the Moslems (lie Achilles of their 
ramp. 

And as for the old woman Zal Addavvahi, when they went to sleep, she was 
the only one who remained awake in the tent. She looked upon Sharrakan, 
and found he was drowned in sleep, and leaping upon him like a slie-bear, or 
a spotted leopard, she drew from her waist, a poisoned knife, so sharp that it 
would have pierced a stone if it had been laid upon it. This she unsheathed, 
and coming to the head of Sharrakan, drew it across his neck, and slaughtered 
him, and severed his head from his body. Then she leaped to her feet, and 
cut off the pages’ heads as they slept, lest they should awake. Then she left 
the tent, and went to that of the sultan ; but she found the watch awake. 
Then she turned aside to the tent of the vizir, and found him reading the 
Koran , and his eye fell upon her, and he cried, “ Hail, Zihid, servant of God!** 
and when she heard this, her heart trembled ; but she replied, 41 The reason 
of my coming here at this hour is this : that i heard the voice of one of the 
servants of God, and J was going to him.” Then she turned away. The 
vizir said to himself, “ I will follow this Zahid to-night.” So he arose and 
walked behind her. Hut when the accursed woman heard his steps, and knew 
he was behind her, she feared lest she should be disgraced, and she said in her- 
self, “ if I do not deceive him by some guile, J shall be exposed to disgrace by 
him.” So she turned, and cried from afar, “ O, vizir, I am following that 
servant of God I told thee of, and when 1 know him, 1 will ask his permission 
to bring thee also to him, and I will come to thee and let thee know; for 1 
fear, if thou go wim me without penms.don, that be will avoid me, and be 
angry with me when lie sees thee with me.” So when the vizir beard this, lie 
was ashamed to return her an answer, and left tier, and returned to his tent. 
There he tried to sleep, blit could not ; and he felt as if the world was falling 
upon him. So he arose and went out of his tent, living, “ I will go to 
Sharrakan and talk with him till morning.” So he went to the tent of Sharra- 
kan, and found blood flowing like a water-course, and the pages butchered. 
Then he uttered aery which awoke all around, and the people flocked to him; 
and when they saw what was done, they cried out and wept. 

Zulmakiui swears bitter vengeance on the murderess of his lather and 
brother ; but four years fruitless siege of Constantinople induces him to 
listen to the advice of his vizir, to defer but not relinquish his vengeance. 

Here occurs a long interval. We are told of the sickness and death of 
Zulmakan, who had, in his life-time, appointed, as his successor, a son 
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borii to hiuv during 1ms reside nee with the wikkad of Bagdad, «nd who was 
named Kanmakan. The hujib, husband of his aunt Nozhat Azzam&n, 
had been named as his tutor, and the prince was betrothed to the daughter 
of this aunt, Kaza fakan. But the death of King Zulmakan changes all. 
The hdjib appears with the title of King of Sasan, spurning an alliance 
with the family of his benefactor, and seizing the young heir’s inheritance. 
An orphan, and unprotected, the prince goes to the desert, to seek a dowry 
for his bride with his horse and his sword, after the manner of the children 
of Isliuiael. His adventures are described in a very picturesque manner. 
Here is one of them, in which he meets a young Arab, suffering under the 
same misfortune and seeking the same remedy as himself. 

Then Sabkh cried, “ Perhaps thou art confounded with grief, or thy reason 
is disturbed by thy great love. How can thy uncle’s daughter be the daughter 
of a king, when thou hast nothing of the ornament of a king about thee, and 
thou art but a man in poverty ?” Then said the other to him, “ O, face of an 
Arab, do not laugh too much at all this. What is past is past ; but if thou wilt 
have an explanation from me, I am Kanmakan, son of King Zulmakan, son of 
Omar Bin Na’man, King of Bagdad and Khurasan ; but time has passed over 
me ; my father is dead, and King Sasan rules ; and I have left Bagdad secretly 
by night, that no man might see me. I have told thee my whole history truly. 
Twenty days have I travelled, and seen none but thee; and thy history is like 
mine, and thy necessity also.” When Sabah heard this, he cried out, <c Happy 
am I, for I have obtained my desire, and will seek now no further gain than 
thee ! for thou art of royal race and hast come out in poor apparel. Doubt- 
less thy family will search for thee, and when they have found thee with one, 
they will give him money liberally for thy redemption. Turn thy back, slave of 
mine, and walk before me.” Kanmakan said, " Do not this, brother Arab. 
My family will not redeem me either with silver or gold, or with so much as a 
brazen dirhem, and I am a poor man, and have neither little nor much ; so leave 
these evil dispositions, and take me for thy companion, and let us leave the 
land of ’Irak, and go into the neighbouring regions; perhaps we may win por- 
tion and dowry, and obtain our cousins in marriage with acceptance.” When 
Sabah heard this, he was very angry, and grew more arrogant and contemp- 
tuous, and said, “Basest of dogs, dost thou answer me? Turn and go for- 
ward, or it shall be worse for thee.” Then Kanmakan smiled, and said to 
him, “ How should I turn my back to thee, hast thon no justice? Dost thou 
not fear the scorn of Arabs, if thou shouldst plunder a man like me, captive 
to vileness and wretchedness, whom thou hast never proved in the Muidan to 
know whether he be a true knight or a coward ?” Then Sabah laughed and 
said, “ Oh, by Allah ! here is a great thing, that thou art so young in years 
and so old in words ! For such a speech beseems only an experienced warrior; 
and what is it thou wouldst have with justice !” Then, replied Kanmakan, M If 
thou wouldst have me for a captive and in thy service, throw down thy 
arms, and put off thy clothes, and cofne near me and wrestle with me ; and 
whichever of us shall throw the other, let him do his will with him, and make 
him his slave.” So Sabah laughed, and said, “ Methinks the multitude of thy 
words points to the nearness of thy fate.” Then he threw off his arms, and 
gathered up his skirts, and approached Kanmakan, who approached him, and 
they strove together ; but the Arab found that his adversary surpassed him, 
and overweighed him, as the kantar overweighs the din6r ; and he looked to 
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the fixing of hit feet on the ground, and saw that they were like two firm- 
founded towers, or two deep-fixed tent-pins, or two rooted mountains. And 
he knew of himself that his measure was shortened, and repented that he had 
come to such a strife, and said within himself, u Would I had engaged him 
with my arms !” Then Kanmakan seized him, and held him firmly, and shook 
him, and the Bedawf felt that his bowels were breaking within him, and he 
cried, " Hold thy hand, young man !" But Kanmdkan heeded not what be 
said ; but shook him, and lifted him from the ground, and carried him to a 
stream which was near, to throw him in. Then the Bedawi cried out, “ O, 
champion, what is thy purpose ?*’ He replied, “ My purpose is to throw thee 
into this stream, and that will carry thee to the Tigris, and the Tigris to the 
river of ’Isa, and that will cast thee into the Euphrates, and the Euphrates 
will carry thee to thy own city, and thy people will see thee and recognize 
thee, and know thy bravery and the truth of thy love.’* Sabah cried out to 
him, “ Gallant knight, do not so evil a deed to me ; let me go, by the life of 
thy uncle’s daughter, the ornament of loveliness.” With this, K&nm&kan set 
him down again on the ground. 

With this youth, having no liberty of choice, the young prince makes a 
treaty of companionship, though he has found him treacherous and suspects 
him of cowardice ; an expectation which is amply realized. There is a 
characteristic story of a sort of freebooter “ for his own hand/’ a passionate 
admirer of horses, who has spent his life in acquiring them. Kanm&kan 
finds him faint and spent with the blood lost in ail encounter ensuing upon 
such an acquisition, and generously offers to carry him home. “ Oh, 
^bootless aid !” The marauder's death-scene is almost pathetic : — 

<f And if thou canst carry me, riding behind me, and bring me to my own 
city, honour be to thee in the world, and reward in the day of council ! for 
I have not strength to sustain myself, though my life depended on it ; and 
thou art more worthy of this noble beast than any one beside.” Kanmakan 
said to him — “ If I could carry thee on my shoulder, or share my life with 
thee, I would do it without this gift of thy steed, for I atn of a race that 
is known, and a refuge of the distressed ; and a good deed in the sight of 
God turns away seventy calamities from him who has done it. I will try 
this journey, and our trust be in the merciful and omniscient.” And he was 
about to place him on his horse, and to go forward, trusting in God the helper ; 
hut the knight said — “ Have patience for me a little.” And he shut his eyes and 
spread out his hands, and cried — “ I testify that there is no God but Allah, and I 
acknowledge that Mohammed is the Prophet of Allah. O, mighty one ! forgive 
me my mighty sins, for there is none who can forgive great sins but him who is 
great.” Then he prepared for death ; his eyes closed and his mouth opened, 
and there was a rattling in his throat, and he departed from this world. 

The story hastens to its catastrophe in our original with a startling rapi- 
dity — (leaping together for this purpose coincidences more in number than 
those in the denouement of a German novel. K&nm&kan, having made 
much booty, and being strengthened by the defection of many nobles from 
the usurper, and by an army raised by his faithful vizir, Dandan, ventures 
upon an incursion into Greece, to avenge his fathers death. Here, how- 
ever, he is taken prisoner by R&mzan, the reigning king, and with his 
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mother aiid aunt and the vizir, is likely to experience the summary justice 
of the soimetar, when the nurse of King Rtirazan discovers to him that he 
is the son of the murdered Ahrizah, to whom she had given birth in the 
death-agonies of the wound received from the black slave. He is thus the 
son of Omar Bin Na'rn&n and the half-brother of Nozhat Azzaman. This 
story is confirmed by the latter, who recognizes in the nurse Marj&nah, the 
attendant of Abrizah. Upon this, Rumzan sets out with his foroes to 
Bagdad, and is established king there, in conjunction with Kanm&k&n. 
The old woman, Z&t Addaw&hi, is sent for to Bagdad, and crucified at the 
gat$s of the city, and, to complete the picture of poetical justice, in two 
captains of a desperate band of plunderers, are recognized the black slave 
who killed Abrizah and the merchant who inveigled Nozhat Azzam&n from 
Jerusalem. They are both beheaded, and so ends the story, which is 
“ un peu trop fort ” perhaps, in its final incidents ; but on the whole will 
be read with interest, if only for its continual allusion to usages, which, in 
the latter part, at least, if they do not belong to the times described , are 
probably sufficiently faithful sketches of the times of the describer . 

There have been already two editions of the Arabian Nights in Arabic, 
or rather of part of them. One of these was printed at Calcutta in J814, 
and is in two vols. ; the first containing the Introduction, the Fisherman and 
Jinn, the Merchant and Jinn, the Ladies and the Porter, the Three 
Apples, and a story of the Khalif Mamun ; the second, including the 
Hunchback, the story of Abulhassan and Shemsunnahnr, the history of 
Niireddin and the Fair Persian, the Wiles of Women, and Sindbad. The 
two latter have also been published separately. 

The other edition is the German one of Habicht, printed at Breslau, 
in four vols.,* containing the Introduction, the Merchant and Jinn, the 
Fisherman and Jinn, the Porter and Ladies, the Three Apples, the 
Hunchback, Abtilhassan and Shemsunnahiir, Niireddin and the Fair Per- 
sian, the story of Kamarazzaman, the Wooden Horse, Sindbad, the 
Sleeper awakened, history of ''Asim Sultan of Egypt and King Solomon, 
story of the Fisherman Khalif, and Ganim Bin Ayiib. The four stories 
immediately following the story of Kamarazzaman, as well as a portion of 
that story, arc not in the volume at present under our consideration, which, 
on a rough calculation, contains about as much as five volumes of Habicht. 

The German edition has very few vowel points. Indeed we do not 
remember finding anything beyond the teshdid and tanwin. The first 
edition of Calcutta is very liberally pointed. The last edition has about the 
same proportion of points as the German edition, with the exception of the 
verses, which are fully pointed. It has one unsightly defect, though not 
calculated to lessen its use to scholars, which it shares in common with all 
the books we have yet seen in the Niskhi type from the Calcutta press — 
irregular spacing. Parts of the same word are often disunited by an interval 
fully as great as that which divides different words, whilst separate words are 

• We have been able to find only four volt. In the library of the Britfth Museum, though the remain- 
ing vole, hate been published many yean. 
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brought an closely together as if they were parts of the same. We would 
suggest to the learned editor, that he would deserve still better of Oriental 
students if he would look closely to this matter. To a beginner, the 
annoyance presented by this defect is serious, and we would not willingly 
see it run through the whole of a work which is likely to form so delightful 
a text- book for the tyro in Arabic. 

In noticing a work which, by this first portion, gives promise of contain- 
ing nearly, if not quite, four times the quantity of matter usually included 
in the translations, it will not be considered irrelevant to give a brief sum- 
mary of the additions which have been, from time to time, made to the first 
translation by Galland. Dr. Scott, who edited the English translation, in 
1811, added a volume of additional stories. They are, as the translator 
states, a choice from a number of others, the character of which was such 
as to render them unfit for translation. 

Von Hammer translated a number of additional tales from a very com- 
plete MS. of the Arabian Nights obtained at Cairo ; his MS. was lost in 
the passage to England, but the same stories were translated by Trebutien 
into French, and form three volumes octavo. They consist partly of 
anecdotes and partly of stories at greater length, such as we find in the first 
translation. These three volumes are a valuable addition to our knowledge 
of Eastern fiction, and contain much critical matter ; among other things, a 
dissertation on the author, and the period of composition of these stories. 

In the collection entitled “ Stories of the East," by Weber, besides the 
tales translated by Galland, there are several additional tales, altered from 
the Arabic. Some of these wc have recognized in Habicht's edition, and 
in two MSS. of the Arabian Nights in the British Museum. These 
latter seem never to have been fully described, and as they contain much 
curious matter, we hope before long to give an account of them. 

This much, however, we may state at present, that every step we have 
taken in the collation of copies of these agreeable fictions has confirmed us 
in the belief that the work called Arabian Nights is rather a vehicle for stories, 
partly fixed and partly arbitrary, than a collection fairly deserving, from its con- 
stant identity with itself, the name of a distinct work, and the reputation of 
having wholly emanated from the same inventive mind. To say nothing of 
the improbability of supposing that one individual, with every license to 
build upon the foundation of popular stories already existing, could have 
originated so vast a collection of stories — a work which had once received 
a definite form from a single writer, would have been multiplied by the 
copyist with some regard at least to his arrangement of words, as well as of 
matter. But the various copies we have seeu bear about as much mutual 
resemblance as if they had passed through the famous process recommended 
lor disguising a plagiarism : “ Translate your English author into French^ 
and then translate your French again into English." A work there may have 
been similar to the Arabian Nights , whether in Persian, Pahlavi, or 
Arabic, we will not dispute ; but we cannot imagine that this has furnished 
any thing but the ground-work of what we now call the Arabian Nights . 
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It is curious enough, that in each of the two MSS. to which we have alluded 
(Additional MSS. in the British Museum, No. 7405-6 and No. 7407), a 
tale is interpolated on the plan of the Bakhiyar Ndmeh. A king wishes to 
destroy his son, and hi9 vizirs relate stories, to prove the malice of women, 
alternately with the king's concubine, who has falsely accused the young 
man, and who tells stories of the subtlety of men. These MSS. are not 
copied one from the other, for the stories agree in nothing but the common 
plan which keeps them together. 

We have had a “history of fiction" of the West ; it is somewhat sur- 
prising that no one has thought of a work of the same kind for the East. 
Under this title we would include the romantic and fabulous literature of 
the Persian, Arabic, Sanscrit, and Turkish languages. Much that has 
been already translated would come under review, but much, very much, 
would remain to be described, of which none but the Oriental scholar 
has any suspicion. Many startling coincidences with the talcs of the West 
(to give them no stronger name) would be added to the list of those which 
we already possess ; and as an extended knowledge of the languages of 
Europe and Asia has induced us to substitute rational views of their con- 
nexion for those wild dreams which once made etymology a by-word for 
far-fetched and extravagant conjecture, so we may hope a systematic com- 
parison of the mythology of the Eastern and European nations will throw 
light upon the common origin in which this similarity of popular romance 
may be supposed to have originated. Chance cannot have occasioned all 
the similarity we speak of, nor can the Crusaders have brought to Europe 
all the Asiatic legends which prevail from Sweden to Provence. We might 
with equal reason suppose that the fossil remains of Europe were to be 
accounted for by the Roman conquests. 

On the whole, we are glad that the Arabian Nights is becoming more 
than ever an object of grave attention and research. Wc are convinced 
from the interesting conclusions which have been drawn from a few MS. copies 
obtained almost casually, that much more may be learnt by further exami- 
nation, and that materials for it will not be wanting from the extension of 
our intercourse with the East, and the increasing enlightenment of the 
views which govern it. 


CRITICAL NOTICES. 

Travels in South-Eastern Asia , embracing Hindustan , Malaya , Siam, and China ; 
with Notices of numerous Missionary Stations, and a full Account of the Burman 
Empire* By the Rev. Howard Malcom, of Boston, U.S. Two volts. London, 
1839. Tilt. 

Thz Author of this work was sent to the East as the deputy and representative of 
one of the great American missionary societies, to examine into the state of its mis- 
sions, adjust differences, survey stations, and collect information. He possessed, 
therefore, many advantages, and he says, the time spent at each place was sufficient 
for deliberate inquiries from various sources. We might fairly expect from such means 
and facilities a large body of facts, digested with care and impartiality ; and we have 
not, on tile whole, been disappointed. Being an American, the Author is free from 
many of the prejudices which unconsciously beset an English mind ; he appears to 
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lrave been impressed with the obligation which his official functions imposed upon 
him — to search for the truth ; and though he has in some points been misled, and his 
views of British India are too gloomy, the work is one of the most accurate of this 
class of publications we have seen, and a fit companion to the similar work of 
Messrs. Tyerman and Bennet. Mr. Malcom commenced his “Travels*' in Burmah 
in the beginning of 1836, and to this interesting country the first volume is entirely 
devoted, and after visiting Calcutta and Madras, he proceeded to the Straits and Can* 
ton, which he quitted at the end of the following year. His remarks, at the close of 
the work, “ on the mode of conducting modem missions," appear sound and judi- 
cious. The work is elegantly printed, and illustrated with many neat cuts. 

Narrative of a Visit to the Court of Sinde, at Hyderabad , on the Indus ; with a Sketch 
of the History of Cutch. By James Burnes, K.H., LL.D., &c., Bombay Army. 
Edinburgh, 1839. Bell and Bradfute. 

This is a republication (rather than a third edition) of a work which was copiously 
reviewed and justly commended in this Journal, in 1831.* Dr. Bumes has now 
incorporated with it some still more valuable matter from published works (including 
that of his brother, Sir. A. Burnes) and MS. notes and reports. By the addition of 
the important papers in the Appendix, on the trade and navigation of the Indus, and 
the commerce of the Trans- Induan countries (most of which have appeared in this 
Journal), the value of the work, which is much improved in form, is enhanced. 

The East-India Voyager , or Ten Minutes' Advice to the Outward Bound , By Emma 
Roberts. London, 1839. Madden. 

Miss Roberts has here put together a great deal of really useful information, in 
that agreeable form and style which entitle our hand-books and guides to take a place 
amongst the literary productions of the day, as not merely works of reference but of 
amusement. 

An Analysis of One Hundred Voyages to and from India t China , $•£*., performed by Ships 
in the Hon. East-India Company's Service ; with Remarks on the Advantages of Steam- 
power applied as an auxiliary Aid to Shipping , #c. frc. By Henry Wise, late Chief 
Officer of the H.C. Ship Enterprise . London, 1839. Norie. Wm. H. Allen 
and Co. 

We can hardly limit the utility to practical navigators, ship-owners, and merchants, 
of a work like this, embodying the results of one hundred voyages performed by ships 
in the Company’s service — a condensation of the actual recorded experience of skilful 
navigators in “ the first commercial navy in the world.” The work is beautifully got 
up, the tables appear to be strictly accurate, and we think the commercial community 
engaged in the Eastern trade under no little obligation to Mr. Wise for this work, 
which is a most useful adjunct to Ilorsburgh. 

Military Law Authorities . By Major Wm. Hough, D.J.A.G. Calcutta, 1839* 
Thacker and Co. London, Wm. H. Allen and Co. 

Major Hough is already well known as an able, accurate, and industrious military- 
law writer. His present work embraces the following subjects : Chronological Expo- 
sition of the Opinions of the several Writers on Military Law; Precedents; Charges 
for Crimes Military and Non- Military (including witnesses, &c.); and Formulae of 
Trials by Regimental District, Appeal, and General Courts Martial ; all alphabeti- 
cally arranged. Tt combines, therefore, the advantages of a text-book and a book of 
reference. 

Reports of Cases heard and determined by the Judicial Committee and the Lords of His 
Majesty's Most Hon. Privy Council , on Appeal from the Supreme and Sudder De- 
wanny Courts in the East- Indies. 1836-1837. By Edmund F. Moore, Esq., 
Barrister-at-law. London, 1839. Clark. W. II. Allen and Co. 

The publication of the Third Part of this valuable work completes the first volume, 
which comprehends reports of cases of very great Importance relative to the law of 

* Vol. iv. p. 307- 
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India, in it* Various forms, as administered in tbe Supreme Court (in its several capa- 
cities of a court of law and a court of equity), and in tile Mofussil Courts. As 
of primary importance, we may notice the cases of the Bank of Bengal v. Youngs 
the Mayor of Lyons v. the East- India Company / Freeman v. Fairlie. Some of the 
cases reported in Part III. contain very curious expositions of native law under the 
different presidencies. 'Hie work has the merit of great accuracy in the orthography 
of proper names and technical terms. 

The Wild Sports of Southern Africa ; being the Narrative of an Expedition from the 
Cape of Good Hope to the Tropic of Capricorn . By Capt. William Cornwallis 
Harris; Hon. East- India Company’s Engineers, Bombay Establishment. Lon- 
don, 1839. Murray. 

' Our readers cannot have forgotten the amusement they must have received from 
our account of Capt. Harris’s Travels, in reviewing this work from the Bombay 
edition, in our Journals for April and May last.* The present is a new and more 
elegant edition of this entertaining work. 

Tea: its Effects, Medicinal and Moral By G. G. Sigmond, M.D., F.S.A., &c. 
London, 1839. Longman and Co. 

This is a collection of facts respecting the tea-plant and its infusion, popularized 
from an Introductory Address read before the Medico- Botanical Society, by Dr. 
Sigmond, one of the Professors, who was induced to select this subject by the recent 
discovery of the tea-plant in British India. It is little more than a compilation from 
various sources, not always judiciously discriminated. 

History of the Campaign in France , in the Year 1811. Translated from the Russian 
of A. Mikhailovsky- Daxii.kkskv. Illustrated by Plans and Maps of the Opera- 
tions of the Army. London, 1839. Smith, Elder, and Co. 

The original author of this work served as aide-de-camp to the Emperor Alexander 
during the critical and eventful campaign ill France, which ended in the first over- 
throw of Napoleon and the capture of Paris. He had evidently access to the foun- 
tain-head of intelligence (having been constantly at the imperial head -quarters), and 
his account of the secret history of the different movements is interesting. The 
narrative of the campaign generally is well related (with, perhaps, too visible a bias in 
favour of the Russian emperor and his army), and exhibits a picture of the compli- 
cated workings of that remarkable confederacy, which shows how many chances 
Napoleon had of escape from the cross-objects of bis enemies. According to the 
author, nothing but the straightforward, persevering singleness of purpose of the 
Emperor Alexander carried the Allies through successfully. The work is well trans- 
lated. 

A new and complete Set of Traverse Tables ; shewing the Differences of Latitude and 
the Departures to every Minute of the Quadrant , and to Five Places of Decimals i 
with other Tables. By Captain J. T. Boilkau, 1I.E.I.C. Bengal Engineers. 
London, 1839. Wm. II. Allen and Co. 

This is the first work in which a traverse table, so useful in navigation and in 
geodesic operations, lias been calculated to single minutes, or carried out to five 
places of decimals. The author bad a first edition of this work lithographed at 
Calcutta ; and that edition, we have beard, was found very useful to civil engineers 
and surveyors. In tbe present edition, which is far more elegantly printed, die 
system of arrangement is better suited for reference and extraction. The Introduc- 
tion and Explanation of the Tables are lucidly written. 

Prodromus, or an Inquiry into the First Principles of Iteasoniny ; including an Analysis 
of the Human Mind. By Sir Gravi s Civamnkv IIaugiiton*, K.IL, M.A., F. R.S., 
&c. &c.. Member of the Institute of France. London, 1839. Wm. H. Allen 
and Co. 

Sir Graves Hauqhton has, in this little volume, rendered an invaluable service to 
metaphysical science, by establishing its principles upon a sound and sensible basis ; 
* Vol.xxviii. p. 286; vol. xxix. p. 7 . 
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by a rational analysis of its elements, and by showing how much obscurity, perplexity, 
and error springs from the abuse of language, its necessary vehicle. The union in 
the learned author of a profound acquaintance with the refined dialects of the East, 
and an accurate perception of the nice operations of the mind, peculiarly fit him for a 
work like this. We have not sufficient space at command to analyse this very able 
production ; but we have read it with great pleasure, and recommend it strongly. 

An Historical and Descriptive Account of British America, comprehending Canada, 
Upper and Lower, Nova Scotia , New Brunswick , Newfoundland , Prince Edward 
Island, the Bermudas , and the Fur Countries ; to which is added, A full Detail of the 
Principles and best Modes of Emigration. By Hugh Murray, F.R.S.E. With 
Illustrations of the Natural History, by Jamhs Wilson, &II.S.E. and M.W.S: 
R. K. Greville, LL. D. ; and Professor Tkaim.. Three Vols. Being Vols. 
XXV., XXVI., and XXVII. of the Edinburgh Cabinet Library . Edinburgh, 
1839. Oliver and Boyd. 

This is a well-digested, and, at this juncture, most useful work. It is decidedly 
the best epitome of Anglo-American history extant. The historical portion, pro- 
perly so called, comprising accounts of the Indian tribes, is full of interest; the 
modern part written with fairness and temper. The statistical and commercial details 
are compiled from the best sources, apparently with care and accuracy ; and the 
summary of discoveries in the Hudson’s Bay territory, including the very recent 
expedition of Messrs. Dease and Simpson, officers of that corporation, in 1838, who 
have extended our knowledge of the shores of the Arctic Ocean much beyond the 
spot reached by Capt. Back, is excellent. The chapter “ On Emigration to the 
British North American Colonies,” contains sound and useful suggestions, and the 
notices of the zoology, botany, and geology of British America are ably drawn up. 
Mr. Murray, who has received great assistance from materials supplied by the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company, has made a valuable addition to a very valuable series of works. 

Lives of Eminent British Statesmen. By John Forster, Esq. Vol. VII. Being 
Vol. CXV. of Dr. Lardner's Cabinet Cyclopedia. London, 1839. Longman 
and Co. Taylor. 

This volume concludes the history of Cromwell, which forms a remarkable chapter 
in what may be termed the biography of mankind. But for the existence of this 
extraordinary individual, it would never have been suspected that hypocrisy, and 
religious hypocrisy, so gross and inartificial, could have lifted a man even of 
Cromwell’s talents into the throne of England, enabling him to wrest supreme 
power from statesmen of great talents, some of whom he made dupes or instruments ; 
and in spite of foreign or domestic foes, to transmit the sceptre of absolute authority 
to his successor. Mr. Forster has treuted the history of the usurper on a laige 
scale, and with much ability; although far from being the eulogist of Cromwell, he 
renders justice to his talents, especially in bis foreign administration, “ where his 
genius, which had there a theatre for its exercise, unencumbered with his follies or 
his crimes, still shone supreme.” 

British History, chronologically arranged; comprehending a classified Analysis of 
Events and Occurrences in Church and State, and of the. Constitutional , Political , 
Commercial, Intellectual, and Social Progress of the United Kingdom, from the first 
Invasion of the Romans to the Accession of Queen Victoria. By Jon v Ware. 
London, 1839. E. Wilson. 

This is a new attempt to epitomise and systematize history, by rejecting the 
historical narrative, which, in the opinion of the author, gives history the character 
of biography; making it to contain ” the lives of princes rather than the records of 
nations.” The basis of his plan is classification and chronological arrangement. 
“ Each reign or historical period is prefaced with, un introduction, explanatory of 
the character of the governing power, or of the prominent features of the times, poli- 
tical, social, or industrial ; then follow the events or occurrences, facts and incidents, 
in chronological order, upon which the introductory view is founded; and after 
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these, distinct sections, illustrative of legislation, finance, commerce, science, man- 
ners, literature, internal improvements, or whatever else has constituted a leading 
characteristic of the time, and influenced the state of the commonwealth.” The idea 
is ingenious, and to those who seek only the facts and deductions afforded by history, 
such a dry syllabus is all that is wanted ; but the mass of mankind require to be 
seduced into the acquisition of knowledge, and the historical narrative, leading the 
reader on continuously, gratifying him by the charms of style and the occasional 
sketches of biography, constitutes the main attraction of this form of composition. 

The Natural History of Fishes , Amphibians and Reptiles . By Wii.iiam Swaxnson, 

F.R.S. and F.L.S. &c. Vol. II. Being Vol. CXVI. of Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet 
Cyclopaedia. Londdh, 1839. Longman and Co. Taylor. 

Mr. Swainson has here brought to a close his excellent Compendium of the Na- 
tural History and Classification of Monocardian Animals. The volume is divided 
into two parts : the first is, “ On the Acanthopteryges, or Spine-rayed Order of 
Fishes the second contains “ The Natural Arrangement of the (Masses of Fishes, 
Amphibians and Reptiles, ** in synopses, succinct, clear, and eminently scientific. 
In an Appendix, he has given the characters and descriptions of sixty-two new or 
little known fishes, illustrated, like the rest of the work, with spirited outlines of 
form. These two volumes are a treasure to the young zoologist. 

Maxims , Morals, and Golden Rules. London, 1839. Madden. 

A very useful collection of sententious maxims, extracted from the best authors. 
New General Biographical Dictionary. Projected and partly arranged by the late 
Rev. Hugh James Rose, B.D., Principal of King's College, London. Edited 
by the Rev. Henry J. Rose, B. D. Part I. London, 1839. Ftellowes. 

Wx are glad to see this work, which promises to supply a desideratum, — a biogra- 
phical dictionary, within moderate limits, that is more comprehensive than Chalmers, 
and that gives us something more than dates. We like the style and spirit of the 
work, and wish it so well as to desire to see its Oriental articles not mere transla- 
tion* from the Biographic UniverseUe , or the Bibliotheque Orientals, which, though 
excellent works, still leave much scope to industrious research. 

A History of British Reptiles. By Thomas Bell, F.R.S. F.L.S. Part III. 

London, 1839. Van Voorst. 

This part completes a work for which the students of British zoology (too much 
neglected) are under great obligations to Professor Bell, whose original and accurate 
descriptions, based upon careful examination, and guided by a truly scientific 
acumen, have removed many errors : witness the article bufo in this Part. Mr. Bell 
does not dogmatize; his criticism is convincing, by reason of its calmness and 
temper. The cuts are really beautiful, — accurate as representations of nature, and 
as specimens of art equal, if not superior, to engravings on copper. 

Repton's Landscape Gardening , and Landscape Architecture. A new Edition : with 
Notes, Biographical Notice, and copious General Index. By J. C. Loudon, F.L.S., 
&c. London, 1839. Longman and Co. 

Mr. Loudon's indefatigable zeal has led him to give to the public a complete 
edition of Mr. Repton's works (the copyright of which he has purchased) at a very 
reduced price (the original edition costing £20), with his own valuable notes in 
addition, comprised in a single volume, with all the plates. 

The Churches of London: A History and Description of the Ecclesiastical Edifices of 
the Metropolis. By George Godwin, jun. F. R. S. and F. 8. A. Assisted by John 
Britton, Esq. F.S. A., &c. London, 1839. Tilt. 

This work is now complete, and comprehends a valuable collection of engravings 
on copper and wood of the metropolitan churches, illustrated with descriptions at 
once popular and erudite. It makes a very handsome book, at a reasonable price ; 
and we trust that the patronage of the public, which it well deserves, will incite Mr. 
Godwin to extend his plan. 
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ASIATIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Calcutta. 

LAW. 

Supreme Court. — March 15. 

The Chief Justice this day expressed 
his opinion, that the Supreme Court has 
power to issue its proeess to parties 
whose attendance is required as witnesses , 
although resident out of the local limits 
and not personally amenable to the civil 
or criminal jurisdiction, and that for this 
purpose it posseses an unlimited power 
of granting a writ of habeas corpus, when- 
ever necessary, within the Bengal Presi- 
dency. 

April I. 

In re Muhlub Beebee. — Mr. Mortun 
moved for a writ o ['habeas corpus to be 
directed to William Coates Blacquicre, a 
magistrate and justice? of the peace for 
Calcutta, to bring up the body of Mull- 
tub Hcehee, illegally ami unwarrantably 
detained in custody by his order and au- 
thority. The affidavit of Mr. William 
ilawksworth, upon which the motion 
was made, stilted, that Mull tub Beebee 
and her husband. Shaikh Baclioo, who 
were Mahommedans, had lived upon bad 
terms ; that the husband had treated her 
with great cruelty and violence ; that the 
wife laid recently procured a Persian in- 
strument of separation, since which they 
lived separately; that the husband had 
endeavoured to compel her to return, and 
had at last applied to Mr. Blacquicre, at 
the police-office, who, after endeavouring 
in vain to prevail upon the wife to return, 
had committed her to custody (it was 
not known where), and had detained her 
against her will ever since. 1 1 was ap- 
prehended that this imprisonment and 
detention were illegal. 

Sir E . Ryan inquired whether there 
was not some regulation, which gave ju- 
risdiction to the magistrate in such cases. 

Mr. Morton said, he believed there 
was a regulation which empowered the 
magistrate to act in eases of forcible ab- 
duction, or seduction of native married 
women. 

Sir E. Ryan referred to the regulation 
in question, which gives a jurisdiction to 
the magistrate against the party guilty of 
the abduction, where a married woman 
is enticed away or forcibly carried off. 
His lordship observed, that if the ma- 
gistrate had here imprisoned the party 
with whom the woman was, previously to 
the proceedings at the police-office, and if 
the writ of habeas corpus had been ap- 
plied for in order to liis liberation, some 
explanation might have been at once 
suggested. It did not appear, however, 
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under what authority Muhtub Beebee 
herself was detained, and she was there- 
fore entitled to the writ, that the matter 
might fully appear to the satisfaction of 
the Court. 

Writ of habeas corpus granted. 

The Martine Case . — The Advocate- Ge- 
neral and Mr. Cochrane , for the East-India 
Company, said, that they were willing 
to assent to the proposal of the City of 
Lyons, for a division of the funds as spe- 
cified in the will of General Martine, and 
for their being put at the disposal of the 
trustees appointed, provided that it was 
first ascertained that the directions in the 
will, as to the repair out of the general 
fund of Constantia House, &c. left to the 
Lucknow charity, had been carried into 
execution, of which no information was, 
at present, before the court ; neither was 
it known whether the king of Lucknow 
would permit the charity to be esta- 
blished in his dominions; consequently, 
until these points were known, it is un- 
safe to part with the funds. To ascer- 
tain this, u reference had better be made 
to the Master, who, at the same time, 
could report as to the miscalculation men- 
tioned on a former day ; a miscalcula- 
tion giving a gross sum of Its. l,g()0 
instead of Us. 1,310 annually, to the dis- 
tributors of the charity. Some sugges- 
tions had been desired by the court as to 
the mode of carrying out the intention of 
the testator repeating the education of 
the Musulmans; but this must be left to 
the better judgment of the court. The 
Advocate- General, however, said he 
would suggest that the number of girls 
proposed to be educated by the Lucknow 
charity should be increased, because he 
thought that this would tend to supply 
what was at present a great deficiency,— 
good servants for English families. 

Mr. Prinsep , for the city of Lyons, 
said, his friends had overlooked the fact, 
that the Master had already made a re- 
port as to what had been done in repair- 
ing the houses of the Lucknow charity ; 
a decree had been made, and trustees ap- 
pointed upon that report. He did not 
sec, therefore, that there need be any 
further reference to the Master ; but as 
it would not cause a long delay, lie did 
not much object. 

Mr. Osborne, for the next of kin, Said, 
that a decree of the French king having 
made his client's interests ^incident 
with those of the city of Lyons, he as- 
sented to Mr. Prinsep’s view of the case. 

Tlie Court would consider the chief 
point, viz. the placing the disposal of the 
(A) 
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funds at the discretion of the trustees. 
In the mean time, it was very desirable 
tbatsome information should be given to 
the Court as to the scheme of the school, 
&c required, that something tangible 
might be sent down to the Master for 
farther directions. The subject will then 
come before the Court on his report. 

April 26. 

Nicholas Clausem was indicted for the 
manslaughter of Ookur, coolie, at the in- 
digo factory of Soomundagur, in zillah 
Burdwan, on the 17th February, by 
wounding him with the shaft of a spear. 

Mr. Pearson stated to the jury the 
leading features of the case. 

The witnesses were ordered out of 
Court. 

Surrosuttee Bewail deposed.— I was a 
resident at the factory of Mr. McLean, 
at Soomundagur, in zillah Burdwan. I 
am the widow of Ookur. He was mur- 
dered in my presence, on the evening of 
the 5th Falgoon, by the prisoner. The 
prisoner beat Budden, a chokedar em- 
ployed at the factory. He called us to 
help him, for the prisoner was murdering 
him. My husband was coolie at the fac- 
tory. He and several others saw Bud- 
den beat. The prisoner was beating 
Budden close to his bungalow- When we 
heard Budden cry, we came to his aid. 
The prisoner, seeing us, held up the 
bamboo with which he was beating Bud- 
den, and threatened to break our heads 
if we interfered. After the prisoner had de- 
sisted beating Budden, he entered the bun- 
galow, and Budden crawled to us. Fakir- 
chand and Lochun held him by the arm- 
pits, and carried him into the factory- 
office, where they sprinkled water over 
his face. He desired us to warm his 
body with our heated palms, particularly 
over the bruises, which, lie said, pained 
him. Whilst we were doing so, the pri- 
soner entered the office with a spear in 
his hand, and said, “ What are you 
whispering, you rascals? I will heat 
you all, or go about your business.’* When 
we heard this, wc fled, and the prisoner 
pursued us. My husband being the 
hindmost, the prisoner overtook him, 
and felled him to the ground with the 
spear-handle. On falling, he entreated 
the prisoner not to beat him, as he was 
a coolie, and lmd done no harm ; hut the 
prisoner assaulted him violently witli 
kicks and blows, although he begged of 
him to desist. My husband then fainted, 
and the prisoner left him, and returned 
to the bungalow. I went up to my hus- 
band, and found him dead. This hap- 
pened shortly after dusk. 

Cross-examined.— I cannot tell how 
for the hut was from the office. All the 
buildings attached to the factory are con- 
tiguous. We were then at our meals. 
Budden was employed under the prisoner. 


I am not aware why the prisoner beat 
him. When 1 saw the prisoner beating 
my husband, I stood aloof, and remon- 
strated witli him. I said, “ Do not kill 
my husband, and make me a widow.** 1 
am the mother of five infants. There 
were ten or twelve coolies present, and 
not one hundred; the greater part of 
them were employed at the factory. Fakir- 
chand and Lochun were amongst them. 
They had no sticks in their hands. There 
are women employed at the factory, and 
a great many coolies ; how many, I do 
not know. My husband was running in 
a westerly direction, when he 9tumbled, 
and the prisoner overtook and struck 
him. There is a ruined home near the 
spot where my husband fell. It fa to the 
south-west of the bungalow in which the 
prisoner resided, and there is a dry ditch 
close to it. It is bounded by a mound 
formed of earth excavated from the drain, 
and is the boundary of the factory in that 
direction. The drain is to the west of 
the bungalow, and it runs north to south. 
There is a creek towards the east of the 
factory ; it also runs north and south. 
Kunchuntollah is the principal factory. 
This creek is not now navigable from the 
Soomundagur factory. No Europeans re- 
sided at Soomundagur with the prisoner. 
The persons who work at the factory arc 
delegated bundwans. My husband’s caste 
was different from theirs. lie was a na- 
tive of a village, seven coss distant from 
the factory. The others were from dis- 
tant parts. When the coolies rail, Budden 
likewise ran with them. W'hen I inspect- 
ed the corpse of my husband, the other 
coolies kept aloof. Through fear, none 
of the coolies beat the prisoner ; they 
only went up to the fence of the bunga- 
low. They did not go close to the pri- 
soner, nor did they attempt to rescue 
Budden. I witnessed the whole of the 
transaction. If any person had beaten 
the prisoner, I must have seen it. My 
husband was not indisposed a few weeks 
before his death. He worked at the fac- 
tory on the day of his decease. I was 
engaged at the factory in Maugh last, and 
the prisoner then superintended it. 

He-examined. — I was not present 
when Modoosoodun, doctor, dissected 
my husband’s corpse. Chand, peon, car- 
ried the corpse to Burdwan. I remained 
at the factory. 

1). Macfarlan deposed. — This is the 
prisoner’s examination. He gave it on 
the l&th March last. The prisoner spoke 
English. It was read to liim by Mr. 
Habberly, and he put his mark to it. 
Mr. Habberly witnessed it. No threats 
or promises were held out to him. He 
gave it voluntarily. 

II. Habberly confirmed the deposition 
of the chief magistrate. 

This statement was read.— 41 1 am a 
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native of Kingston, in Jamaica. I left 
it young. I was formerly a seaman. I 
came in the Bombay , three years ago, to 
this country. I first served Mr. Turner, 
and then Mr. McLean, at the Soomun- 
dagur factory. I did not beat Ookur, 
but Budden, for disobedience. He cried 
for help, and the coolies came and beat 
me. I fled and hid myself in a hedge. 
I went the next day to the principal fac- 
tory, and heard that Ookur was dead, 
and saw bis corpse. I have marks on 
my hips and shoulders caused by the 
assault of the coolies. Ramzaun is my 
gomashtah and witness." 

This statement established the juris- 
diction. The judge was of opinion, that 
all persons bom within the British terri- 
tories were considered British subjects 
in this country, and only those born of 
native parents within the East-Indian 
possessions were exempted from the ju- 
risdiction of this Court whilst residing 
in the Mofussil; and perhaps it would 
be better for the prisoner to be tried by a 
jury, than to remove his case to a zillah 
court. 

Budden, chokedar, deposed. — I was 
attached to the Soomundagur factory 
when Ookur died. He was a Baugdee. 
At about three f.m. I went to the Kun- 
cbenuggur factory, and returned to the 
Soomundagur factory, and went to make 
a salam to the prisoner, who abused me, 
and asked me where I had been all day. 
I replied that I had gone to the principal 
factory. The prisoner then came out, 
with the shaft of this spear in his hand, 
and asked me, “ Where is Lochun, the 
new chokedar, and the letter?” I said 
I knew nothing about either. The pri- 
soner then sprang forward, seized me 
by the hair of my head, and held me 
against the post of the verandah, and 
began to beat me. He struck me a punch, 
with the end of the shaft, on the temple; 
lie also beat me with his fists. I cried, 
* Forbear, Sir— desist — I am murdered 
•—I am dying but he regarded not my 
entreaties. I then bawled out to the 
coolies, to come and assist me, as the 
superintendent was killing me. When 
they heard my shrieks, they came running 
towards me. The prisoner, seeing them 
approach, threatened them ; therefore 
they stopt, and stood near the fence of 
the verandah, and requested the prisoner 
not to beat me. The prisoner continued 
striking me; and on receiving a punch 
from the shaft on my belly, I fainted, 
when the prisoner left me, and went into 
his bungalow. I afterwards crawled to- 
wards the coolies. Nobody interfered to 
rescue me, or assaulted the prisoner. 
Some of the coolies, when I neared 
them, supported and carried me to the 
factory's office, where they sprinkled 
water on ray face, whilst some were 


warming my breasts with tlieir heated 
palms. When the prisoner came into the 
office, he abused them, and said, '* What 
are you whispering, you scoundrels?'* 
and lifted up the stick to strike them ; 
but the blow did not alight on any body. 
Seeing this, we all fled. Ookur hap- 
pened to be hindmost, and stumbled op- 
posite the prisoner, who struck him with 
this staff on his back above the waist, 
and felled him. He then kicked and 
beat him with his fist. Ookur groaned, 
and said, “ Do not beat me; I am a 
poor inoffensive coolie." The prisoner 
then left him, and went towards his bun- 
galow. After his departure, I went to 
Ookur, and endeavoured to lift him up. 
I then perceived that he was dead. 
Ookur’s wife, Surrosuttee, was present 
when her husband was killed. I am not 
sure whether she saw me heat. When 
Ookur was assaulted, no person at- 
tempted to approach the prisoner; and I 
am sure no person attempted to rescue 
him, or assault the prisoner. Chand was 
at that time burkandauze of the Poob- 
phool sub-thana; he saw the body in my 
presence, and carried it to Burdwan, 
where it was dissected. I did not see 
its dissection. I was then at the factory. 

Cross-examined.— I was not absent 
from duty on the day Ookur’s death took 
place. I met the prisoner shortly after 
three p.m. on that day, in the fields, and 
told him I was going to the principal fac- 
tory; he replied, "Very well.” He gave 
me no orders on that day. I do not 
know whether there are two persons 
named Lochun employed at the factory. 
I only know one ; he is a tiller, and he 
had that day been digging the fields. 
Neither the prisoner nor Ramzaun, go- 
roastah, gave me any directions regarding 
a chit on that day. I am a chokedar of 
the Soomundagur factory, and I am sent 
occasionally to the principal factory to re- 
ceive orders. There may have been a 
new chokedar appointed that day, but I 
did not hear it, nor knew to what chit 
the prisoner alluded. There was no in- 
timation given me, that I was to be dis- 
charged for neglect of duty ; I was not 
impertinent to the prisoner before he 
struck me. I know not why he struck 
me. Perhaps, during my absence at the 
principal factory, the prisoner might have 
wished me to carry a letter for him, and 
this might have vexed him. I can assign 
no other reason for his beating me. I am 
sure this was the staff with which .the 
prisoner struck me, and afterwards 
Ookur. The first blow he struck me on 
the nose, which made it bleed— after 
hitting my temple, it slipped on my nose. 
He subsequently struck me with his fist. 
I saw no doctor come to the factory to 
examine the corpse of Ookur. I never 
consulted one. The prisoner has been 
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about three years employed on these fac- 
tories; and when he came there, the 
factories belonged to Mr. Turner. He 
was first employed at the Soomundagur 
factory, but when Mr. McLean pur- 
chased the concern, the prisoner was 
removed to the factory at Culna; and 
after an absence of six months, he re- 
turned to the Soomundagur factory, and 
has ever since remained in charge pf it. 
The prisoner superintends the coolies at 
the Soomundagur factory, and receives his 
instructions from the principal factory. 
There are about twenty coolies employed 
at the Soomundagur factory. When I 
screamed, ten or twelve of them came near 
the place where I was beaten. It was half 
an hour after I had been removed to the 
office that the prisoner entered it. Who 
brought the water and sprinkled it on my 
face I did not know. The fire was not 
brought into the office. As the coolies 
were bringing it, the prisoner entered it. 
Ookur’s wife was then present. The heat 
was applied to my body. I do not believe 
any of the women saw me beaten. 
Ookur’s wife was present when he was 
beaten. I had a short stick, such as 
chokedars generally carry about them at 
night. I use it in the day to drive off 
cattle from the fields. The coolies work 
with country spades. I was not among 
the coolies in the office previous to the 
prisoner entering it. I likewise ran off 
with the other coolies. The moon was 
descending when the prisoner entered 
the office. There was no place nearer 
than the principal factory from which the 
prisoner could have obtained assistance 
in case he had been attacked by the 
coolies. There were no Europeans living 
in the same factory with the prisoner. 

Lochun Bagdee, Bolyc, Harro, and 
Fakirchand corroborated this witness's 
evidence. 

Chand deposed.— I am employed as a 
burkandauz at the Poobphool sub -thana, 
near the Soomundagur factory, in zillah 
Burdwan. On the night of the 5th Fal- 
goon last» I saw the corpse of Ookur, 
near the cross-roads by that factory. It 
was at about nine p.m. Hearing at the 
thana a tumultuous noise proceeding 
from the factory, I went there, and Sur- 
rosuttee pointed out to me the corpse of 
her husband Ookur, who, she said, had 
been murdered by the prisoner. I took 
the body to the native hospital at Burd- 
wan, wnere Modoosoodun, doctor, dis- 
sected it in my presence. I had only 
been stationed eight days at Poobphool 
thana, when this murder occurred. I did 
not know Ookur personally. 

Modoosoodun Doss, native doctor, 
attached to the Burdwan gaol, deposed. 
I remember that Chand, burkandauz, 
brought, on the 17th February 1839, a 
corpse for dissection. I examined it, and 


found two black marks, one three-fingers 
square, near the shoulder, and the other 
behind, the kidneys. On opening the 
body, i found, on the left side of the 
breast, and in a slanting direction, a 
coagulation of about one-and-balf pound 
of blood, below the skin, nine fingers 
long, and four in breadth. The coagu- 
lation was from the region of the heart 
to the region of the lungs. Under the 
breast-bone the heart had been convulsed 
at its lower extremity, and the liver 
injured. There was another coagulation 
of blood over the lungs. 1 conclude from 
these appearances, that the deceased must 
have been struck over those parts of his 
body, which caused his death. The other 
parts of the body and the head were 
healthy. 

11. IT. Bain, police surgeon, deposed. 
— I am botli surgeon and physician. T 
have heard the evidence of the last wit- 
ness. I consider the description of the 
injuries on the corpse by him sufficient to 
cause death. Blows from a thick stick, 
or kicks, might occasion such injury. 
The bursting of the heart causes instan- 
taneous death. 

Sheikh Ramzaun deposed. — I am the 
gomashtah of Mr. McLean’s factories at 
Burdwan. I was not present when Ookur 
died. I was then at the Kunchennuggtir 
factory. 

Cross-examined. — I did see the pri- 
soner on the night of Ookur’s death ; he 
came to me at the principal factory, and 
showed me two marks, one on his hip, 
and the other on his shoulder-blade. 1 
did not see any injury on his head, nor 
were his clothes torn. Kunchenmiggiir 
is about one mile from the Soomundagur 
factory. The prisoner never came to the 
principal factory except on this occasion. 

Re-examined.— After I had heard the 
prisoner relate how he got the bruises, 
and the cause of his coming to Kunclien- 
nuggur, I proceeded with him towards 
the Soomundagur factory; but we met 
the police authorities in the way, who 
arrested the prisoner on a charge of mur- 
der. Mr. McLean, junior, resides at 
the principal factory. 

This closed the case for the prosecu- 
tion. 

The prisoner, in his defence, said, 
“ A quarrel had commenced between 
Buddcn and me. lie (railed the coolies to 
assist him. They came and attacked me 
with sticks. I ran for refuge, and con- 
cealed myself in u hedge near the factory. 
After the tumult was appeased, I pro- 
ceeded to the principal factory, to state 
my grievances to Mr. McLean, and in 
his absence I saw the gomashtah, showed 
him the bruises on my body and my tat- 
tered clothes, and related to him an ac- 
count of the fracas, lie consented to 
accompany me to the Soomundagur lac- 
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tory. On our way thither, I was accused 
of having murdered a coolie, and taken 
into custody. 1 denied the charge, and 
said I had beaten Budden, chokedar, but 
no coolies ; on the contrary, they had 
assaulted me.” 

J. Boyle deposed.— Mr. McLean en- 
gaged me to conduct the prisoner's case, 
lie told me he did not witness the occur- 
rences connected with Ookur’s death ; 
but he believed the transaction to be a 
conspiracy, lie gave the prisoner an 
excellent cliuracter, and said that he was 
the most faithful servant he ever had. I 
believe his statement to be correct. 

Cross-examined. — I consider coolies 
entitled to legal protection ; but their 
oaths are not. so credible as Mr. Me 
Lean's statement. Mr. McLean was pre- 
vented by urgent business from quitting 
Bind wan, therefore he could not come to 
Culeutta and testify on prisoner’s behalf. 
He was aware the result of the trial must 
materially affect the prisoner. Ookur 
did not kill himself to uphold a conspi- 
racy ; but in tlic tumult and confusion, 
he might have been accidentally killed 
by some of the coolies, who might have 
subsequently charged the prisoner with 
his murder. I have reasons for this 
conjecture. 

The judge desired Mr. Boyle to con- 
fine himself to his professional business, 
and let the administration of law and 
justice be conducted by those who were 
entrusted with them, and they would 
form their own conjectures. 

Tliis ended the case for the defence. 

Mr. Justice Grant then summed up, 
and explained the law. He particularly 
observed that there was no Christian 
evidence ; consequently, the prisoner was 
obliged to rest his case solely on the 
testimony of these coolies, who were 
fellow-workmen. 

The jury, after a short deliberation, 
returned a verdict of guilty. After the 
verdict had been recorded, Mr. Leith 
(counsel for the prisoner) put ill two 
letters, alleged to have been written by 
Mr. McLean, giving the prisoner a good 
character. 

The judge declined to receive these 
letters, ' it being contrary to practice, 
lie passed sentence in the following 
terms : 

“ Nicholas Clause m, you have been 
tried by a jury, who gave great attention 
to your case. I believe you struck the 
deceased when actuated by anger, ex- 
cited, no doubt, by the previous quarrel 
between you ami Burlden, chokedar. 
You did not, whilst striking him, con- 
template his death ; but, that it was occa- 
sioned by your assault, on him, there is 
no doubt ; the evidence against you be- 
ing clear and (incontradictory. I shall 
not, on this occasion, pass on you the 


heaviest punishment which the law au. 
thorizes me in cases of aggravated homi- 
cide. The se.ntence against you is, that 
you be imprisoned in the common gaol of 
Calcutta for a period of two calendar 
years. " 

Insolvent Debtors* Court, April 20. 

In the matter of C. Trouser, Esq. — Mr. 
Leith said, that the insolvent’s salary (as 
civil auditor) is Its. 3,000 a month, at 
present subject to monthly deductions of 
Its. 500 to government for some liabi- 
lities ; the. assignee, therefore, prayed the 
Court to allow at present Its. 2,000 a 
mon tli from the insolvent’s salary, until 
the stoppages to government from the 
salary have ceased, after which he soli- 
cited that instalments be made Ks. 2 ,500 
a month. 

Mr. Pearson , on behalf of the insolvent, 
said, that he had no objection to this 
proposition ; only he begged that the 
Court would allow the insolvent the first 
two months’ salary, clear of the deduc- 
tions, to enable him to procure those 
comforts, which the insolvent in this 
case must necessarily require. 

The assignee ami the creditors both 
consenting to the proposition, and there 
being no opposition, the insolvent was 
sworn to the correctness of his schedule, 
and discharged. 

In the matter of Messrs. Palmer and Co. 
— Mr. Pearson said, in this case, the 
matter of reference to this Court is this. 
There was a disputed item on Messrs. 

1 ’aimer and Co.’s estate, between them 
and Messrs. Cockerell and Co. The 
matter was referred to arbitration in En- 
gland, and the arbitrators awarded that 
Messrs. Palmer and Co.*s assignee should 
debit Messrs. Cockerell ami Co. Rs. 
2, 00, (MX), and put Messrs. Cockerell and 
Co. in possession of half of the estate of 
Messrs. Deane and Co. in Java. Sub- 
sequently to the passing of this order in 
England, the assignees of Messrs. Palmer 
and Co. had been precluded from putting 
Cockerell and Co. in possession of this 
estate in Java, because the authorities 
there have seized the estate, and ordered 
it to be sold for the payment of a debt 
due by the said estate to the Orphan 
Chamber in Java. Mr. Pearson there- 
fore, on behalf of Messrs. Cockerell and 
Co., prayed the Court to put his clients 
in the same position regarding this mat- 
ter as they were before the matter was 
referred to the arbitration. 

After a few words in explanation from 
Mr. Prinscp , the assignee of the estate 
of Messrs. Palmer and Co., the applica- 
tion was granted. 

Mr. Leith obtnined an order to relieve 
Mr. Thomas Holroyd from his assignee- 
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ship to the private estate of Mr. James 
Cullen., 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

SHAH SHOOJAH. 

The Calcutta Journals contain the fol- 
lowing “ Biographical Sketch of Shah 
Shoojah, King of Cabul, written by Him- 
self, at Loodiauah, in 1826-27 trans- 
lated by the late Lieut. Bennet, of Ar- 
tillery. 

“ As many will, no doubt, be desirous 
of learning a real account of our eventful 
life, we have noted down some of the 
most remarkable incidents which liave 
occurred during thirty-one years, em- 
bracing a period in which we experienced 
many reverses of fortune, from the time 
we ascended the throne of Cabul, in the 
year of the Ilijerah 1216, at the early age 
of seventeen years, till we found our- 
selves, a second time, under the protection 
of the British government, in India. 

“ When in Peshawur, in 1216, we re- 
ceived intelligence that a strong party of 
rebels had defeated the forces of our well 
beloved brother Shah Zuman, who retired 
upon Cabul, and was then at Mookur, 
where he was joined by a strong party, 
who dreaded as much as they detested 
Shah Mahmood. Accompanied by Wu- 
zur Wuffa Dar Khan, and Zuman Khan, 
Dooranee, Zuman Shall left Cabul, and 
taking the road to Peshawur, lie halted 
at the fort of one Ashook, of Shubwar, 
with only fifteen sowars. The treache- 
rous Ashook, with a shew of hospitality, 
opened his gates and received the royal 
fugitive. About midnight, lie called two 
hundred of his soldiers, and entirely sur- 
rounded his unsuspecting guests. Shall 
Zuman made a fruitless attempt to escape. 
Ashook on the same night despatched 
his son to inform Shah MaJunood of what 
had taken place. He cunningly ordered 
off Asud Khan, the brother of Futteh 
Khan, with a force of five hundred men, 
to bring to him our brother, who had been 
inveigled into the snare. On hearing 
this, we immediately sent Abdool Ku- 
reem Khan, Ishak Zae, with a hundred 
sowars, to the assistance of Shah Zuman, 
from the hills of Kheibur ; but before he 
could arrive, he learned that Asud Khan 
had carried the royal prisoner to Cabul, 
and immediately informed us of the same. 

It was needless then to attempt any 
thing, and we ordered him into the pre- 
sence. Our affairs then having arrived at 
a crisis, requested assistance from the 
chiefs in general, and proclaimed our- 
self lawful sovereign, as Shah Mah- 
mood had deprived our beloved brother 
of his sight. Although we only could 
command a party of two hundred horse 
and foot, yet, to the best of our ability, 
we looked after the rights of the people ; 


but it pleased God to deprive us of so- 
vereignty. Shah Mahmood, without be- 
ing a Sheeah, favoured that sect, on 
which account we Boon found ourselves 
surrounded by all the Soonee chiefs, by 
far the most powerful. While employed 
in collecting troops, we learnt from spies, 
that Zurdad Khan, Foefll Zae, who in 
the reign of Shah Zuman dwelt among 
the Eusuf Zaes, had, on hearing that 
Shah Mahmood had also proclaimed him- 
self king, arrived at the fort of Attock, 
with four hundred men, and raising the 
standard of Shah Mahmood, intended to 
proceed to an intrenched encampment at 
the village of Budah-bar. the boundary of 
the Molunins, five koss from Peshawur, 
for the purpose of ensnaring our person, 
and carrying us before the tyrannical 
Shah Mahmood. 

“We immediately ordered Gool Ma- 
liommed Khan and Faez Tullub Khan, 
Bam Zaes, and ICu Mahommed Khan, 
Foefil Zae, nisokrhee lmshee, to proceed 
against Zurdad Khan with two hundred 
horse and foot. On their arriving at 
Budah-bar, hostilities commenced, and 
Zurdad Khan, after losing some follow- 
ers, fled. We, with much difficulty, and 
at the expense of large donations, col- 
lected a large body of Dooranees, and the 
old servants and gholatn buchas of our 
father’s household. Melir Allee Khan, 
the meer akhor basliee of Shah Zuman, 
had fled to Jellalabad, where he then 
was, and on hearing of our proclamation, 
immediately came to the presence with 
fifty or sixty men. Akrum Khan, Ameer 
ool Mulk, then with Shah Mahmood, 
also joined our standard with forty or 
fifty followers, as also Mahommed Aseen 
Khan, nisokchee bashcc. Small bodies 
of horse and foot joined the oordee, near 
Peshawur. Waiting till we found 3,000 
steady soldiers ready to die for us, we 
removed our seraglio under the protec- 
tion of our queen’s brother, Mahomed 
Sudak Khan, to Lahore-pindec, until the 
turbulent times should change, and also 
removed our parent, the queen mother, 
along with the harem of Shah Zuman, to 
a place of safety in Peshawur. When 
our mind was at ease, regarding the safety 
of our seraglio, we immediately marched 
to Cabul, having sent an advanced guard 
of five hundred men under Meer Akhoor 
Bashee Mehr Allee Khan. 

“ On our arrival at Basaul, we learned 
that the advanced guard of Shah Mah- 
mood, commanded by Abdool Mohull 
Khan, Baruk Zaee, Baluk Khan, Ashuk 
Zae, and Attee oolali Khan, Attee Zae, 
had attacked our advanced guard at Jel- 
lalabad, but being defeated, had fled, and 
had retired thence towards Cabul. Many 
from Shah Mahmood's camp after this 
joined our standard. Mehr Allee Khan 
was directed to wait our approach in Jel- 
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lalabad. From thence tlie royal camp 
was removed to Ishpan. 

“ When the camp followers were pitch- 
ing the oordee at Ishpan, and the prin- 
cipal body of cavalry had gone to forage, 
our scouts brought intelligence of the 
near approach of Shall Mahmood’s army, 
assisted by Prince Kararan and Futteli 
Khan. Our standards were soon raised ; 
the well-tried troops gave the battle- shout, 
and rushed on their opponents, and the 
battle became general, the guns und zin- 
jals playing from both sides, when the 
Doomnces, and our royal parents, Ghoo- 
lam Buck us, fled from Shah Kamran, and 
threw themselves at our feet. Shah Ma- 
liommed Khan, ishak Zae, meer akhoor 
bashee of Shah Malimood, fled over the 
river of Soorkhab towards Cabul. Shah- 
zadah Kamran and Khojah Mahomed 
Khan attacked our faithful khulcels and 
maliomuds, sword in hand, at a time 
when we were unable to give assistance, 
having the walled garden of Ishpan be- 
tween us and them, when we had to re- 
gret the deatli of their brave leaders, Ma- 
homed Khan, hushtnugguree, and Allah 
Jan Khan, hajoinee, which caused the 
immediate flight of the troops, and our 
whole army was put in disorder, and 
surrounded on all sides. Our treasury 
and zewurklmnah, being present, the at- 
tention of Shah Muhmood's troops was 
diverted by their plunder ; this, and God’s 
assistance, allowed our escape, with fifty 
sowars, from the field of battle, to Sofeed 
Hab, or tlie white mountain. After sur- 
mounting the greatest difficulties and 
privations, wc arrived, after three days, 
in the pass which bounds the territories 
of Toosee and Jajee, about 1.50 miles. 
The inhabitants being favourable to our 
interests, testified the greatest affection 
and kindness, and did every thing in 
their power to alleviate our sufferings. 
Twenty of our faithful horsemen either 
died from fatigue, or were lost in the 
dreadful* abysses of the mountains, and 
we reached Turrah with only thirty men, 
after the most fatiguing march which 
crowned head ever undertook on horse- 
back. At Turrah, we were to all ap- 
pearance hospitably met by Syed Ma- 
homed Kuza ; and his kindness we could 
only repay by presenting our splendid 
golden saddle and royal trappings, re- 
serving only the faithful horse and our 
sword. A few days after this, some 
treacherous wretches tried to sow the 
seeds of enmity in Mahomed Ruza’s 
mind, which reached our ears, and put us 
on our guard. About this time Mahom- 
med Ameer Khan, of Klieiber, and Ear 
Mahommed, nisoeksbee bashee, arrived 
in the presence, with a body of Kheihu- 
rians. Seeing their good will and fide- 
lity, Mahomed Ruza concealed the trea- 
chery which was in his heart. Leaving 
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the house of Mahomed Ruza, we ar- 
rived at Baruk, in the Kheiber Hills, the 
dwelling of Mahommed Ameer Khan. 
The Kheiber chiefs had always favoured 
our claims to the throne, and assisted us 
in the battle of Islipan ; they now flocked 
to our standard, requesting to be led 
against Shah Malimood, from whom they 
could not now expect favour. Some time 
passed in consultations, when we learnt 
that Shahzadah Kamran had marched to 
Peshawur, where he placed Abdoulwo- 
hud Barukzae in charge of the police, and 
Khojah Mahomed Khan in command of 
the troops, and returned to Shall Mah- 
mood, in Cabul. After consulting with 
the ameers of Kheiber, we agreed to 
proceed to Peshawur with four or five 
thousand men, and accordingly marched 
the first day to Jumroot, and the 2nd 
to Sunkao, the boundary of the Cabul 
territory. 

“ At Sunkao we met the forces of the 
above mentioned sirdars, and an engage • 
meut ensued. Our faithful Kheiburians, 
being on foot, could not stand against the 
charges of the cavalry, and the fire of the 
artillery, but fled, after well disputing the 
field. After this unfortunate rencontre, 
we returned to Choreh in the Kheibur 
hills, losing many men oil the road from 
the extreme heat and entire want of wa- 
ter. But may God reward the people of 
Kheibur, who, in the midst of greatest 
distress, always thought first of their s(* 
vereign’s wants ! We remained one year 
with these faithful subjects, after which 
we received several petitions from the 
chiefs of the Dooranees, Gholam Buchas 
and Kizulbashcs, testifying their loyalty, 
and requesting that we should soon give 
them an opportunity of rendering their 
lawful sovereign service by going amongst 
them. Being confidently convinced of 
the fidelity of the people of Kheibur, we 
called the Khans to the presence, and 
resolved to proceed to Candabar, having 
every reason to believe that the inhabi- 
tants of that province were well inclined 
towards us. We accordingly marched 
with 200 men over almost inaccessible 
mountains, and arrived at the Wuzeeree 
boundary. The inhabitants of Wuzeeree, 
taking our small band for a hostile ad- 
vanced guard,, left their work and put 
themselves in battle array. To remove 
their fears, we sent a flag of tmee, and 
called them to our presence, where, with 
the assistance of donations and promises, 
we gained them so far to our purpose, 
that they opened the gates of their for- 
tress. Wc pardoned their previous con- 
duct ; und the next day, taking Mahomed 
Klmn and their principal chiefs along 
with us, we marched to Meenah, the 
Flakur boundary. Having given the Wu- 
zecree chiefs dresses of honour, we dis- 
missed them from this place. Grain, 
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such as wheat, &c. sold at Pass at three 
seers per rupee ; but our treasure being 
exhausted and no coin left, we offered 
one pearl for a kaseb, or three seers ; yet 
although the pearls were worth 200 Rs. 
a pair, the ignorant highlanders would 
not accept them. Despatching scouts 
in all directions to bring intelligence^bf 
the movements of the adverse party, we 
remained in this town two months, and 
afterwards marching on the Ghaorluree 
road, we reached the Gliibzae territory. 
The Ghibzaes having suffered much 
from Shah Mahmoud's oppression, their 
khans flocked to our standard. Shookr 
Oolah Khan, grandson of Aklilas Khan, 
Koolecklian lloplukee, Futtch Khan 
Abolmkuree, and Shegaboodeen Khan, 
Toklee, came to the presence, requesting 
we would accept of Futteli Khan's 
daughter in marriage. We agreed to 
their proposal. After the consummation 
of the nuptials, we proceeded with 200 
men to Kot, which is also called Deli 
Muzung, tlie boundary of Beloocheestan. 
The winter setting in at the time, we 
thou glit it advisable to quarter there. 
A caravan of rich merchants chancing to 
pass by from Peshawar, on their route to 
Candahar, from them we borrowed a 
large sum for the expcnces of the troops. 
With this supply we proceeded to the 
Kochuk boundary. 

“ While in Kochuk, Mccr Khan, Atta 
Jialiomed Khan, and Baliuk Khan, at- 
tacked our small body, with a party of 
I, (XX) of Prince Kamran's cavalry. In 
tlie heat of the engagement, we did our 
utmost to cheer our followers and keep 
up the unequal contest. While thus em- 
ployed, we were nearly killed, having 
been closely attacked by one of the hos- 
tile sowars ; however, through God’s as- 
sistance, we fortunately cut off his right 
hand. Our troops were encouraged by 
this act, and a desperate discharge caused 
tlie route of our enemies, who, flying 
soon reached Candahar, and gave Kam- 
ran an account of their disgrace. After 
tliis small but complete victory, we di- 
rected our march towards Arghistan, tlie 
boundary of the Foefllzac Dooranees, 
where we took active measures for rais- 
ing ail army. Previous to hearing of the 
defeat of his party. Prince Kamran had 
written to Ilajee Feroz Deen, his uncle, 
for assistance from Herat. Feroz Deen 
immediately sent Prince Moolk Kasim, 
his own son, with a body of 2,000 sowars. 
Prince Kamran, with his assistance, 
which with his own made a force of 5,000 
men, marched, and had arrived within 
two fursungs of Arghistan, where we 
were, with only 500 men, endeavouring 
to : discipline tlie mountaineers, who were 
daily coining to the royal standard. We 
hdd many well-wishers in Shall Mah- 
mood*s camp, who expressed by peti- 
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tions, their desire to join us in a body. 
Thinking it advisable not to risk a battle, 
we marched in a most tempestuous night 
from Arghistan to the Ghibzae's boun- 
dary (distant about fifty miles), a pass im- 
penetrable to the attacks of our enemies. 
Halting here for two lioum, to refresh 
our horses, and dry the garments and 
rest the weary limbs of our attendants, 
we again inarched and reached Murghah, 
the boundary of Abdoolraheem Khan, 
llotukce (distant twenty-five koss.) 
Taking thence supplies for three days, 
we reached Mcenah in the Tlokur terri- 
tory (distant 100 koss). We halted here 
some time, and were joined by Prince 
Kcrsur, and Mudud Khan, who hud suf- 
fered a defeat. Thence we marched to 
Poorer. Here we resolved that Prince 
Reiser, Mohatned Khan, the Mcer ak- 
lioor bashec, and Sliudce Khan, Achuk 
Zae, with all the other Khans, should set 
out for Candahar, and that we ourselves 
should march for Cabul, The want of 
treasure delayed us some time, as wc 
were obliged to wait the return of some 
trusty servants, who were sent with 
pearls for sale. We wrote also to the 
different Khans of Cabul and the hill 
country. Shah iM ah mood, on hearing 
of our retreat from Pboroe, pursued us ; 
however, wc reached Luniah, on tlie 
Gliibzae boundary. After a donation of 
jewels to the Ghibziie Klians, we ordered 
them to assemble their forces, to accom- 
pany us to take possession of Cabul. The 
inhabitants of the country and the chiefs 
wished for our approach, as they suffered 
much from Mahmoud’s tyranny. The 
Slicahs and Soonees also had frequent 
engagements, in which many were killed 
on both sides. About this time, Mookh- 
tar ool Dowlah and other Khans joined 
me from Shall Mahmood's camp. Dis- 
gust at last forced the populace to refuse 
to obey Shah Mahmood’s orders, and the 
troops surrounded the tyrant in the for- 
tified palace of the Bala Ilissar. Wc 
immediately marched from I. urn ah to 
Altiinoor, near Bachcgur, where we were 
joined by Ilajee ltohmali Oolah Khan 
Foefdzae, and Dooranee Gool Mahommed 
Khan Band Zae, and Atta Mahommed 
Khan, son of Mookhtar ool Dowlah, who 
mentioned that his father was near at 
hand. On reaching Altimoor we found 
3,000 sowars under our standard. After 
a public thanksgiving, our Khans marched 
up to us, and informed us that Shall 
Mahmood, according to the advice of his 
African and Arabian body guard, had 
fortified the Bala Ilissar, and dreading 
our arrival, was firing upon the town of 
Cahul. We inarched immediately, and 
passed the night at Augur, and on the 
second day arrived at the tomb of Babur 
Badshah, half a mile from Cabul. Hav- 
ing halted here, for the purpose of prayer. 
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we made our triumphal entry into the 
city with an army of 100,000 men, and 
alighted at the garden of Mudud Khan. 
The Bala Hissar being still in the pos* 
session of Mali mood’s Arabs and Afri- 
cans, we therefore next day reconnoitred 
the fort on all sides, and surrounded it 
entirely by the hill troops, to prevent 
escape, having cut trenches, and pre- 
pared a mine under the Shall Booq. 
The Arabs and Africans held out, ex- 
pecting assistance from Prince Kamnin 
and* Futteh Khan. A few days ufter, 
hearing of Prince Kainran’s approach, 
with 7,000 men, we, with a large body, 
marched to give him battle near the foot 
of Kazee. 

“ After our arrival at Kazee, we had 
scarcely prepared our force, when Futteli 
Khan's army appeared ; our troops im- 
mediately were drawn up in battle array 
and an attack made upon them. The 
battle lasted from the morning till even- 
ing prayer, when the enemy gave way, 
and retreated in great disorder to the 
valley A<1 vaz and then to Kamran's camp 
in Candahar, where the drunkenness of the 
soldiery Kizulbash and the ill-treatment 
which the Soonee doctors received, soon 
disgusted all our subjects, who entirely re- 
fused to give Kainran assistance. On 
hearing this, we immediately returned to 
our capital. Shull Mali mood was so dis- 
heartened by the news of our victory, 
that after swearing on the Koran, that he 
would not again he guilty of treachery, he 
sent some of his principal attendants to 
request the royal pardon, which was 
grouted, and had him conveyed from the 
outer to the inner fort with all due re- 
spect to his rank. We then entered the 
Bala Hissar with regal pomp, and seated 
ourselves on the throne of Calm). After 
settling the Dostabad affairs of our peo- 
ple, we despatched Prince Ilyder to 
Caiululiar with 0,(X)0 men, for the pur 
pose of making Kumruu an offer of par- 
don, and bringing into the presence or 
driving him from our territories. 

“We selected Alimud Khan, Noorznc, 
Alla Mahomed Khun, son of Mooktar 
ool Dowlah, and >evdal Khan, to accom- 
pany Prince Ilyder, with a select body of 
five or six thousand men. Dresses of 
honor and ail appropriated sum being 
given him from the treasury, the party 
departed. On their arrival at Chikar, 
two marches from Candahar, Ktimran, 
afraid to meet them, fled to Furrah. 
Futteh Khan separated himself from 
Kamran and fled to Marcof, on which 
Prince Hyder entered Candahar. Prince 
Keisur, being then in the neighbourhood 
of Candahar, petitioned us for the govern- 
ment of that province ; to this we agreed 
and recalled Hyder to the presence, and 
conferred on him the Mabut of Cahul. 
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About this time our khans requested the 
pardon of Futteh Khan, which was 
granted, as the rebel had himself apolo- 
gized. Accordingly, we sent Goolam Ma- 
homed Khan to fetch him, which was 
accordingly put in execution, when Fut- 
teh Khan and Khojali Mahommed Khan 
were pardoned and allowed to salute the 
step of the throne. A shook Slmnwaree, 
formerly mentioned, shewed about this 
time tjiie seeds of treachery which were 
sown in his vile heart, and openly testified 
his rebellious inclination for Shah Mah- 
mood. Wc thought it proper to seize 
him, and blow him from a gun, hoping it 
might prove an example to the other 
khans. The disturbed state of Cash- 
mere and Peshawur requiring our pre- 
sence, we marched towards the latter 
place, and halted the royal army at 
Chumem Bigromee, at which place Fut- 
teli Khun requested leave to return, of- 
fering as an excuse his inability to march, 
and saying that he would join us after- 
wards by easy stages. On our arrival at 
Jikdilly, we learnt that the traitor Futteh 
Khan had excused himself merely to 
cover liis flight. We according ordered 
fmnuuus for his seizure to be sent to the 
different khans in our dominions. From 
thence wc marched to the Char Bagh, 
where we halted to enjoy the beautiful 
scenery, the diversion of hunting, and 
thence marched to Peshawur. We then 
despatched a trusty servant to Cashmere 
to enquire into the state of the province, 
and to learn the treatment of Ahdoolah 
Khan towards our subjects. The go- 
vernor of Cashmere, above mentioned, 
sent a large tribute with specimens of the 
produce of the country into the presence, 
on account of which and his good repu- 
tation, wc continued him in his high office. 
Ail the old and faithful attendants of our 
august father's household, were * again 
exulted to the situations formerly filled 
by them, and the different khans received 
charge of the territories and offices of 
which they and their fathers had shewn 
themselves worthy. 

“ Shortly after this, we returned to our 
capital anil pitched our oordee one mile 
from Cabul, at the village of Deli Mu- 
zung, on the Cnndahar road, as Prince 
Keisur was advancing accompanied by 
Futteh Klian and a large army. We had 
before informed our khans of their near 
approach, and they waited our orders. 
Marching from Deli Muzutig to the fort 
of Kazee, we learnt that Prince Keisur's 
camp was only twenty miles distant. 
During the night, Fatcwoollia Khan, 
with liis followers, and many other Doo- 
rannees, fled to our stundarfi. W r c re- 
warded them by donations and dresses of 
honor. Keisur, disheartened, fled to 
Candahar, and we returned to ('abut, 
(B) 
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which was possessed by these rebels, and 
hi *e« possessing 'which- we were employed 
otife month. 

■ ■■ f* In the year of the Hejerah 1220, and 
and second of our reign, ambassadors ar- 
rived from Bokhara and Khoolm, with 
seven strings of fine camels, many superb 
horses, with gold and silver saddles, 
white hawks, &c. &c. with letters from 
the king and chief of the above mention- 
ed places, replete with the expressions of 
the greatest friendship. Heider Shah 
had formerly betrothed his sister to us 
in marriage. A suitable answer being 
given to the royal letter, and dresses of 
honor being given to the ambassadors, we 
dismissed them with gifts. Our thoughts 
were then directed to the state of Candaliar. 

“ Leaving Cabul, we proceeded to- 
wards Ahmed Simhee, or Cauda bar’s capi- 
tal. When we reached Taot, Prince 
Keisurtied before our army to Dehlch, and 
Futteli Khan by the road of the Aollbar 
valley, joining Kamran in the neighbour- 
hood o( Herat and Furrah. While in 
Candaliar, we received letters from our 
beloved brother, Shabzada Mooktar Ool- 
dowlah, requesting Prince Keisur’s par- 
don, as his inexperience and the advice of 
Futteh Khan and other rebels, hud led 
him from his duty. Out of respect to 
our brother, we agreed to this. Prince 
Keisur being in Dchleh, Shall Ziitnan 
and Mooktar Ooldowlah went there and 
brought him into the presence. Shah 
Zuman then requested that we would 
give him Candahar once more, and become 
security for his good behaviour in future. 
We agreed to this in spite of our own 
judgment. Leaving Zuman Shah also in 
Candahar, we marched towards Sind, the 
Ameers of which country had not paid 
tribute for some years. After settling 
every thing, we travelled towards Cutch, 
and passing the winter among the valleys, 
we returned to Peshawur about the Nao 
roz holidays. Hearing of our arrival , M us- 
tapha Khan, son of Nuseer Khan, and 
bis minister, Moolla Futteh Mahoinmed, 
came immediately to the presence, and 
petitioned, that he had twelve thousand 
men at our command, and also offered the 
sisterof his eldest brother, Mahmood Khan, 
in marriage to our heir apparent, Mahmood 
Timoor. To all of this we agreed, and 
dresses of honor were conferred upon him; 
and the other Dooranee customs in be- 
trothing were also gone through. W e then 
cemoved to the gardens of Sheer Soonkli. 
Wuqueels, or ambassadors, from Sind, ar- 
rived and offered eight lacs of rupees as 
tribute, and requested that we would re- 
call onr army. This small sum could not 
be accepted, and we accordingly marched 
against Sind, to enforce our dues from 
that turbulent tribe. Marching by Rot- 
huk, we halted at Kot Shad, where we 
were met by an embassy from the Ameers 


of Sind offering twelve lacs, in lilu of 
eight. This second offer still being much 
less than the sum due, we refused' to*ac- 
cept it, and marched to Kuiidaniih, (a 
town in the territory of Nusseer Khan 
Bellooch,) where the royal camp was en- 
creased l»y the arrival of Mahmood Khan, 
son of Nusseer Khan, with twelve thou- 
sand Bellochees, and the khans of the 
country, who presented tribute, horses, 
gold and silver saddles, swift cnmel^ with 
golden litters, &c. Mahmood Khan then 
requested leave for three days, and on 
parting we presented him with an ele- 
phant and golden howdah, and gave the 
other khans dresses of honor. Thence 
we marched to Pat, over a sandy desert 
of thirty koss extent, without water, or 
the vestiges of hitman habitation. At 
this place, we were again joined by Mah- 
mood Khan. We then marched all night 
through the desert, and halted in the 
morning at a place where there was 
water. In this manner we reached Shi- 
kapoor in five days. From thence in four 

days we reached , and in three 

days arrived at Sind and Talpoor. The 
Peerzadah, at this place, made apologies 
and swore on the Koran to behave better 
in future. We accordingly excused the 
payment of ten lacs, avid received twenty 
lacs in gold moluirs and rupees into the 
royal treasury, and also accepted of their 
tributes and offerings, viz. ten fine horses, 
with gold and silver housings, a variety of 
swords with jewelled handies and golden 
scabbards, some of the finest breed of 
camels, magnificent tents and farslies 
(carpets) and other produccof the country. 
Our attendants ami principal officers also 
received about six lacs of rupees. We re- 
mained there some days, when an em- 
bassy from the Mahratta chiefs arrived, 
with petitions and tribute of three ele- 
phants, Arab horses witli housings orna- 
mented with pearls, fine pieces of kink- 
liab, (gold tissue) Dukhunee doputtahs, 
&c. These wc received, and giving the 
ambassadors in return varieties of the 
shawls of Cashmere, with gold, &c. we 
made gracious answers to the petitions 
and dismissed them honorably. We then 
proceeded towards the Deyrah Gar or 
valleys. On our arrival at Mutlur Kot, 
Bhawul Khan, Abba Zac, came into the 
presence, with a variety of presents, in 
lieu of which he received a dress of honor. 
Hearing that the inhabitants of Bhawul 
Khan’s Sahur were disagreeing, we des- 
patched Ahrnud Khan, Noor Zae, and 
Ghuffoor Khan, Foefil Zae, with three 
thousand men, who, allaying the distur- 
bances as directed, passed through the 
desert to Attuk. We then marched to 
Deyrah Ghazee Khan, where we received 
a petition from Bhawul Khan, saying, that 
the inhabitants of the Doab had deserted 
their villages on account of the terror ori 
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casioned by Alimud Khan’s party, and 
begging that he might be allowed to 
quell all disturbances in future. We ac- 
cordingly recalled our troops and marched 
to Deyrali Ismael Khan, where Mahom- 
med Khan presented tribute and large 
presents. Thence we inarched to Murk 
and Sojee, when Sycd Atta, Kazee of 
Cabul, joined our camp, which proceed- 
ed to the Lull mines. The Kazee went 
to sefi the mines at this place, and was 
murdered by some ru Ilians. About this 
time, accounts arrived at Peslmwur, in 
which severe complaints were made from 
Cashmere against Abdoolah Khan, the 
hakim, who had been oppressing the na- 
tives of the valley much. We wrote, ad- 
vising him to he more circumspect in 
future, or he would he removed from his 
situation: Abdoolah Khan had also kept 
hack the tribute lor some years. As he 
did not seem quickly inclined to pay this, 
we sent messengers to give him warning, 
which he did not notice. We accordingly 
determined to send a force to subdue him, 
which Mooktar ool Dowlah offered to 
command. After the Noa-roz, as the 
weather got very hot, we marched towards 
Cahul. Oil arriving at our capital, we 
gave our troops three months’ leave, with 
permission to retire to their families and 
return when the season expired. Not 
feeling the town air agreeable, we retired 
to the delightful gardens of Shakeduneh, 
where we soon recovered from a slight 
illness. When the permission granted 
was expired, we issued orders for the col- 
lection of the troops from the different 
parts of our dominions, and ordered cer- 
tain khans to be in readiness to accom- 
pany Shah Mahommed Khan, Mooktar 
ool Dowlah to Cashmere. 

“ Shall Mahommed, Mooktar ool Dow- 
lah, being exalted by a dress of honour, 
departed to Cashmere with 8,000 regular 
troops and 8,000 camp followers. We 
then marched to Peslmwur, to pass the 
winter in that city, as news from Mook- 
tar ool Dowlah would sooner reach us. 
When Mooktar ool Dowlah arrived near 
Moozufferabad, Abdoolah Khan met 
him, and entrenched his encampment on 
the opposite bank of the river, to prevent 
Mooktar ool Dowlah from crossing it. 
On the latter’s arriving on the bank of 
the river, and seeing the .rapidity of the 
current and the armed body on the other 
side, lie delayed not, but, encouraging his 
troops, they plunged into the river. Many 
were killed by the enemy’s fire ; the rest, 
gaining the hank, put their assailants to 
the sword, a few only escaping to the 
hills. Moozufferabad was triumphantly 
entered by our troops. Having informed 
us of the capture of Moozufferabad, 
Mooktar ool Dowlah followed Abdoolah 
Khan towards Cashmere. After encoun- 
tering yet many difficulties of a tempestu- 


ous winter, and every privation from the 
scarcity of provisions, lie arrived in the 
purgunnah of Shopur. After he had been 
there two days, Abdoolah Khan, collect- 
ing his scattered troops again, gave him 
battle, but had to repent it, as 3.000 of 
his men were killed and drowned in cross- 
ing the water. Abdoolah Khan fled to a 
fort at the foot of the hills, where he was 
soon surrounded hy Mooktar ool Dowlah. 
The siege lasted four months, after which 
Abdoolah Klian died of a sore throat. 
On sending the news of the capture of 
Cashmere, Mooktar ool Dowlah requested 
that we would appoint some one to take 
charge of the province, and we accord- 
ingly gave it to Attah Mahomed Khan, 
son of Mooktar ool Dowlah, on account 
of the services of his father. We sent 
him a dress of honour, and recalled his 
father to he always in the presence. We 
then determined to march against Kam- 
ran in Candahar. 

“ Soon after this, we learnt that Prince 
Keisur Imd been attacked hy Kamran 
and driven from Candahar, on which we 
returned to Cahul, halting at Toss on 
the way, in order to write to and hear 
from Mooktar ool Dowlah concerning his 
return, as we had resolved to set out for 
Candahar. From Toss we went to Jul- 
Jalrthail and Nitnlah. We then with re- 
gret noticed the delay which Mooktar ool 
Dowlah made. After halting a short 
time in Cahul, we inarched to Alimud 
Shahee. We sojourned a few days at Deh 
Muzung to collect our force. We thence 
sent Ahmed Khan Dooranee, Noo Zae, 
with the advanced guard, to remain two 
days’ march a- head of the main body. 
On arrival at Ghuznecn, we passed some 
ten days’ time in visiting the different 
lioly places. When Ahmed Khan arrived 
in Kurrali Thigh, to which place we sent 
Surdars Akruu Khan, Mudull Khan, 
Ghufforah Khan, Foefil Zae, with five 
thousand sowars, to his assistance. Kam- 
ran, hearing this, lied to F urrah. Hearing 
this, we marched to Suffa. Here we re- 
ceived a petition from Keisur, begging 
pardon, which was written from the holy 
sanctuary of Noor Mahomed Moolah. 
We sent Akruu Khan ami Ahmed Khan 
to bring him. We then readied Canda- 
har, when Keisur joined us. We again 
gave him the charge of Candahar, at the 
request of our queen mother and our 
brother Sliali Zuman. On our return to 
Cabul, Akruu Khan, and the other 
khans, petitioned us to pardon Futteli 
Khan, who was now reduced to poverty. 
We assented, lie was then brought into 
the presence hy Akrun Khan. We re- 
mained some time in Candahar, in the 
charge of which \vc left Prince Zumtut, 
and sent Keisur to Cahul. We then 
proceeded to Siml and Shikarpoor. When 
\vc arrived at Ueloehistan, Mcer Mali- 
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tfe «dns of the late Ntiseer Khan, along 
withtheir mother and a large force, came 
tp tiieet us, and offered tribute and large 
presents. Giving them dresses of honour. 
We proceeded to Shikarpoor, when we 
were met by the Sindean Khans, who, 
after presenting presents, proceeded to 
settle the payment of the tribute due. 

When Prince Keisur arrived, and 
took his seat on the throne (of Moluil) 
in Cabul, he collected the several princes 
who were at large near Cabul quar- 
relling among themselves, and confined 
them in the Bala Hissar. Mooktar ool 
Dowlah, leaving his son in Cashmere, 
arrived in Cabul, but was prevented by 
some rebels from joining the royal camp. 
Prince Keisur soon raised the standard 
of rebellion, and proceeded, along with 
Khojah Mahomed Khan aiul several 
khans, towards Peshawur. Leaving 
the seraglio at Peshawur, and the town 
under the charge of Goolistan Khan, 
Achuk Zae, we had marched, when this 
piece of intelligence reached us. Gool- 
istan Khan immediately collected the 
Kheiber chiefs, and sent the lmrem in 
safety to Khoreh, in Kheiber. Taking 
tribute from the Khans of Tnlpoor, we 
inarched to Derah Ghaze Khan. We 
here learnt from a messenger that Futteh 
Khan had fled with a party of Baruk 
Zaes. Making a forced march, we reached 
Kohat in one day, after hearing this in- 
telligence, and arrived on the next day at 
Kureeah Mitinee, which is ten days’ jour- 
ney from Peshawur. Khojah Mahomed 
Khan and Yasja Khan, Barak Zaes, Far- 
zoolah Khan and others, fled to Cabul, 
from which place Prince Keisur marched 
with Mooktar ool Dowlah, wishing to 
take possession of Peshawur, and arrived 
at Shab Kudur, the boundary of the Do- 
abeii, i. e. the country between the two 
rivers. Before Khojah Mahomed could 
join Mooktar ool Doolah, Sohbut Khan, 
Foefil Zae, with Peshawurean GhoJami, 
the Klianah to Kholeel, and Mahomed’s 
troops, fled and again joined our standard. 
Next day, we marched to Peshawur, halt- 
ing at the Shall Alum ferry, four koss 
from the town, and halted six days, hoping 
that the flood of the river might fall, and in 
the mean time Mooktar ool Dowlah might 
perhaps repent. On the following Friday, 
Mooktar ool Dowlah crossed the Shah 
Kadar Ferry, and we also crossed to meet 
him, halting at the place of Jaffiar Khan. 
Next morning, the sun rising, we saw the 
opposite armies in battle array. Khojah 
Mahomed Khan, with a few khans, fol- 
lowers from Mooktar ool Dowlah's army, 
did great deeds of valour, and at last dis- 
persed bur raw soldiers, leaving us alone 
m the field, protected by a few faithful 
Dooranees, such a* Mtidud Khan, Azim 
fthan, Nasabchee, Maboninied Akruin 


Khan, Amber ool Moolk/ Ghaffoor Khun 
Foefil Zae. We still remained on our 
guard, when our attendants warned us of 
the approach of Khojah Mahommed 
Khan. We rushed on the traitor, sword 
in hand, and cut through four of the iron 
plates of his cuires9. He then attempted 
flight, but was shot by a matchlock. Our 
chief eunuch, Nekoo Khan* brought bis 
horse and accoutrements. Mooktar ool 
Dowlah then attacked our force, but he 
and his whole race perished. Hajee 
Mecr Ah mud Khan was taken prisoner, 
and died of his wounds. Prince Keisur 
fled to Cabul. We then inarched in 
triumphant pomp to the Bala Ilissar of 
Peshawur, where we remained some 
time, till the disturbed state of Cashmere 
demanded our attention. We therefore 
first marched to Cabul. 

“On our arrival at Cabul, we learnt 
that Keisur had only staid one night 
there, and fled into the hills. We ther^ 
fore sent some klmns to fetch him to the 
presence : this was done. We also par- 
doned his manifold offences. Slmh Mah- 
mood, after his flight from Cabul (by 
the Huzeali road), had remained one year 
in Furrah ; Futteh Khan had also joined 
him ; and they were both employed in 
robbing caravans, especially that which 
was travelling from Sfeikarpoor to Herat; 
and collecting troops from this part, they 
marched on Candahar. We had left 
Prince Kunos in charge of Azeem Khan, 
Nisakchec Basliec, and Meer Alum Khan, 
Noor Zae, in Candahar ; but they trea- 
cherously turned hint out, and admitted 
Shah Mahmood into the town. 

“ Oil hearing of Mahmood’s intentions, 
we marched to meet him, and halted at 
Deh Muzung. Collecting all the army, 
we marched thence, on the third day, to 
Ghuznce. We halted there to visit the 
tombs of the saints. On our arrival at 
Pool Surjeen, we learnt from our scouts 
that Slmh Mahmood was only distant 
three koss, at the garden of Pecroo. 
Some internal dispute increased our party 
by the arrival of Noor Mahommed Khan 
and many other khans and their fol- 
lowers. Shah Mahmood, on seeing this, 
fled to Furrah. We then marched to 
Candahar ; and reflecting that, as Furrah 
and Herat seemed to be the resting-places 
of sedition, we ordered the camp to be 
pitched on the road to the latter place. 
Hearing of our approach, our brother, 
Ferozoodeen, then in charge of the fort 
of Herat, sent a petition, requesting our 
orders, proffering the tribute due, and 
offering to become security for Mahmood's 
future behaviour. The same blood flowed 
in our veins, and we ordered one lac of 
rupees to be paid him yearly from the 
tribute of Sind, and conferred on him the 
government of Herat. We then had time 
to think of the state of Cashmere, and ae- 
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cooling)? gave Prince JEiinps the govern, 
merit ^of Cabul; and leaving Mahommed 
Azim Khan, and Meer Alum Khan, 
Doorauees, in Ahmud Shaliee, we pro- 
ceeded to Cabul ; thence marched to 
Peshawur, when we issued orders for 
collecting Khuleelso Mahmuds and Ba- 
jaunours, also the Kheiburian people of 
Khotuk, and join the camp in Jelallubad. 
We halted a few day6 at Char Bagli, to 
enjoy the fine scenery and climate, and 
thence marched to Feshawur. At tins 
place, we received petitions from the 
Khan of Bhawulpoor and Moozuffur 
Khan, Suddoo Zae, stating that ambas- 
sadors from the Company’s provinces, by 
name Elphinstone and Strachey, had ar- 
rived, and requested orders. We wrote 
to tlie ambassadors, and ordered our chiefs 
to pay them every attention. 

“At the commencement of the winter, 
we determined to send a force for the 
Settlement of the affairs of Cashmere. 
We ordered out twelve thousand men to 
an encampment near Dcirah Chumkunce, 
when, having inspected them minutely, 
we ordered the whole off, under charge 
of Prince Munsoor, Mahommed Akrum 
Khun, and other chiefs, and thence we 
returned to theBalalIissar,ifi Peshawur. 
On receiving intelligence that the English 
ambassadors had arrived at Kohat, we 
sent an appropriate party to meet and do 
them honour. On their arrival, we gave 
them suitable dwellings, ami ordered 
their wants and wishes to be attended to. 
After a few days’ rest, the ambassadors 
came to the presence, and presented 
various articles of European and Hin- 
doostance workmanship, also many ele- 
phants with superb accoutrements. 
Dresses of honour were conferred on all. 
W’e gave strict orders that the mission 
should be treated with every dignity, 
and our most confidential ameers waited 
upon them. After this, the army pro- 
ceeded towards Cashmere, having crossed 
the river at Mozufferalmd, and readied 
the rocky hills between Rufuee and Bel- 
looch, where the rebels bad taken position 
on the top of a rock. Our troops rushed 
to the attack, and took several of their 
entrenched positions, where many of the 
enemy were slain. About this time 
there was a disagreement between Akrum 
Khan and Mudud Khan, which caused 
the latter to join the opposite party ; on 
which Akrun Khan retreated to Pesha- 
wur. Intelligence, shortly after this 
unfortunate business, reached us, that 
Shah Mahmood had taken possession of 
Cabul, and intended marching on Pesha- 
wur. We accordingly prepared our force 
to meet him. Immense donations were 
given to the soldiery, and horses from 
the royal, stables were presented to the 
khans and nobles. On the first day’s 
march, we halted at Alice Mtirdan’s 


garden : on the way, we . learned that 
Shah Mahmood had left Cabul, and halted, 
at Clink Dilnh ; hearing this, we imme- 
diately reflected on the state of the Com- 
pany’s ambassadors. We resolved first 
to leave them in a state and place of 
safety, and then proceed to punish the 
rebels ; and then, if God would grant a 
victory, we intended to return to treat 
them in a proper manner. Having settled 
this, and removed our seraglio to the 
fort of Attuk, we marched from Allee 
Muni ail's garden to Tehkan. 

“ From Tehkan we marched to Jum- 
rood, and thence to Dehkeli. From the 
latter place we sent Mudud Khan and 
Azeem Khans, as an advanced guard, 
with four thousand sowars, with orders 
to make three or four forced marches 
to Niinlah. Allee Booghan Azeem 
Khan, Nisackchee Bashec, sent a peti- 
tion, informing us that Mudud Khan, on 
account of bis conduct in Cashmere, had 
told him privately that he was afraid that 
we would punish him, after Shah Mah- 
mood Aisphance was subdued, and that 
he had been corresponding with the 
opposite party. On receipt of this intel- 
ligence, we quickly wrote to Mudud 
Khan, ordering him to halt until we 
came up with the guns and heavy stores. 
On hearing this, Mudud Khan marched 
to Nimlah, having secretly written to 
Shah Mahmood not to dread the approach 
of his force. lie then marched to Kund 
Mull, three miles from Nimlah, where 
Shah Mali mood waited his approach: 
making thence a sham retreat to Nim- 
lah, Mudud Khan wrote to us for assist- 
ance, as the advanced guard had been 
defeated. This account reached us at 
Char Bagh, where we ordered Akrum 
Khan, Aineer-ool-Mooik, and Ghuflfoor 
Khan, immediately to proceed to Mudud 
Khan’s assistance with their forces, and 
intended to follow up in the rear with 
the artillery park. Before their arrival, 
Mudud Khan fled, with four thousand 
horse : Akrum Khan pursued, with five 
hundred horse, ami slew several of his 
best sowars. Unfortunately, Akrum Khan 
was knocked from bis horse by the blow 
of a matchlock-ball in the chest, and 
Ghuifoor Kban was taken prisoner and 
slain. At that moment we were engaged 
with Prince Kamran, but were obliged to 
retreat to the foot of the White Moun- 
tain, and stopped during the night at the 
Shunmarec boundary. Next day we made 
a forced march to Bellooch, where we 
halted two days, and then proceeded to 
Charoh Kheibur, and remained tjiere 
three days, whence we proceeded to the 
vicinity of. Peshawur; hut finding the 
weather dreadfully oppressive, we retired 
upon Candahar, with the faithful khan* 
who still attended our fortunes. 

“ On our reaching Peshawur, we learnt 
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firptft fheMahamoodees, Khuleels, Ilusht- 
nuggurees, and Kutuks, that the inha- 
bitants of Kheibur had blocked up the 
pass to their hilly country : the Maha- 
moodees offered a free passage through 
Khureepeh, and gave hostages to remove 
our doubts : the inhabitants of Peshawur 
were ready to die for us. Although con- 
fident of the fidelity of the Kheihurians 
and Peshawurians, yet we resolved to 
proceed to Candahar, as our khans also 
recommended it. When we reached 
Muntee, the river was swollen to an 
immense size ; and on attempting to ford 
alone, we were nearly drowned, and 
should have been so, had it not been 
for the strength of our courser. On 
gaining the opposite side, we forbade the 
troops to cross, and remained alone all 
night. Next morning, the troops and 
khans crossed, but several horsemen 
were drowned, although the river had 
fallen. Next day we reached Kohat, and 
halted one night ; then passing through 
Balanekush and ITuzar Duruklit, we 
reached Mooknr, and thence proceeded to 
Ahmud Sliahee. At AbJazcc, Noor Maho- 
med Khan, who had formerly had a dispute 
with Azeem Khan, stabbed him during 
the night and fled. Having sent the corpse 
and family to Gheeznee, we proceeded. 

“ When Shall Mahmood had taken 
possession of Candahar, he left Prince 
Ayoob and Asud Khan in charge of the 
Kironee: they, hearing of our approach, 
encamped along with Prince Eunos out- 
side the town. Prince Eunos fled, and 
threw himself at the royul feet, and 
Ayoob, evacuating Candahar, fled and 
left us in quiet possession of the province. 
While we were collecting troops, and 
had only got three thousand sowars, wc 
learnt that Shah Mahmood, along with 
Futteh Khan, was approaching. 

“ Slrnh Mahmood and Futteh Khan 
having encamped at Chitau, with six 
thousand horse, we resolved to give them 
battle, and marched with our few remain- 
ing khans to the field, where a warm 
contest ensued. Shah Mahmood's troops 
had begun to give way before Look man 
Khan, Kalee Zae ; but still the fight 
was kept up on both sides, when, on our 
faithful follower, Goolistan Khan, Aclmk 
Zae, being slain, Lalo Khan, Ashug 
£ae, whom we hud exalted from low 
station, fled with seven hundred horse- 
men, of which we had given him the 
command. This changed the tide of 
war, and we, having experienced a total 
defeat, fled with difficulty to Irghistan. 
Passing one night there, we proceeded by 
Gholeree and Wuzeeree to the boundary 
of the Deiralis, and arrived at Bungee 
Shummalee Wuhib, the boundary of 
Maliommed Khan, Dooranee, Suddoo 
Zae. The ahovementioned khan came 
into the presence* and presented an elc- 
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pliant, also tents, furshes and gold and 
silver plates, also a variety of costly 
cloths. He petitioned for the gift of 
Deirah Ghazee Khan, and expressed his 
regret that we should be obliged to leave 
our kingdom, and send our seraglio to 
the Sikh country. Hearing that the 
harem had arrived at Pindee, we also 
marched there, and remained fifteen 
days : being unsettled, we resolved to 
set out and take jiosscssion of Mooltan. 
About this time we received a letter 
from Runjeet Singh, then in Saee Wal, 
who expressed a wish that we would 
honour Saee Wal with our presence. 
We accordingly marched there, and 
changed visits and presents with the 
chief of the Sikhs. Runjeet Singh 
offered his assistance in the reduction of 
Mooltan, which he promised to deliver 
to the Sirka, if we would accompany 
him. This we declined, and returned to 
Pintlee, doubting the sincerity of his 
promises. After remaining some time 
in Pindee, we received petitions from 
Beloch Khan, Achuk Zae, Bujee Klian, 
Bum Zae, Dilasa Khan, Ishuk Zae, and 
other khans, who had drawn off their 
allegiance from Shall Mahmood, offering 
their assistance with one thousand horse. 
These having joined the royal party, we 
determined to proceed towards the Hera- 
jat*s valleys. About this period, Ghoolam 
Muhoinmed Khan, son of Mookhtar-ool- 
Dowlali, having quarrelled with his bro- 
ther, Atta Maliommed Khan, Nazim of 
Cashmere, and hearing that we were 
proceeding to the valleys, came into 
the presence, and throwing himself at 
our feet, he thus addressed us : — “ Al- 
though my father’s conduct testified his 
ingratitude to tlic royal house, which 
gave him bread, yet I am a slave, and 
hope for mercy.” We received his apo- 
logies, and took him also with us. We 
resolved, after taking the advice of the 
nobles, to proceed to Peshawur, then in 
charge of Maliommed Azeem Khan, bro- 
ther of Futteh Khan, and after taking it, 
to march direct to the valleys. Mohammed 
Azeem Khan, hearing of this, strengthened 
his possession by a force of one thousand 
of his brother’s horse and foot. 

“ After we left Pindee and had reached 
Hyderoo Jhunj, while we were preparing 
to embark our men in the ferry-boats on 
the Attuck river, several boatmen from 
the Bararuk ferry came and offered, for 
a reward, to shew us a place where the 
whole army would cross in safety. This 
joyful news was rewarded by gold, and 
the whole army passed in safety. When 
news reached Azeem Khan, that we had 
arrived in the country of Khutuk, he 
immediately joined Gopr Dil Khan, and 
prepared their joint forces to meet us and 
give battle, and marched from Peshawur 
to the Chumkanee boundary. We ar- 
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rived on the second dAy at Nao Shtihreh, 
while Mahommed Azeem Khan, with his 
troops and his brethren's forces, halted 
at Sippaee. The distance between the 
two armies being only six koss, many 
came over daily from Azeem Khan’s 
ramp, and sought our protection. These 
being kindly treated, their numbers in- 
creased daily. At last* Mahommcd Azeem 
Khan’s whole army broke up, and he 
fled towards Cubul. Tlie royal army then 
took possession of Peshawur. 

“ After the flight of Azeem Khan to- 
wards Cahill, we remained one month 
in Peshawur, during which time we sent 
Prince Ileider to drive Jubar Khan, 
Baruk Zae, from Deirah Glmzec Khan. 
Atta Mahomrned Khan accompanied the 
prince with one thousand horse. On 
their approach, Jubar Klmn came out to 
meet them with his whole force, when, in 
spite of the wearied state of the prince’s 
troops, they obtained a victory over the 
rebels, who retreated ; hut, after a pause, 
returned to the fight, when some disaf- 
fection taking place among the royal 
troops, several horsemen fled to the 
enemy, on which account the prince, in 
his turn, sustained a defeat, and was re- 
called to the presence. After passing the 
hot weather in Peshawur, we learnt, with 
the approach of cold weather, that Azeem 
Khan, having collected all the royal 
troops, was approaching, with orders from 
Shall Mahmoud, to give us battle. We 
prepared to meet him. By placing our 
infantry in caves and uneven ground, 
three hundred of Azeem Khan’s horse- 
men were killed and wounded at the first 
charge, by the discharge of matchlocks. 
They again made a resolute charge, in 
which we lost a valiant chief, Behadoor 
Khan, commander of the Mahmoodees 
and Khuleels. The infantry then broke 
and threw the whole army into confusion. 
We retreated upon Pindee, and halted 
there three days. 

( To be continued. ) 

EARTHQUAKE. 

Extract of a letter from Jamulpoor, 
]2th May A smart shock of an earth- 
quake was felt here, at half-past nine on 
the morning of the 11th, apparent direc- 
tion in the S.E. This station appears to 
be on the direct line of volcanic commu- 
nication between the Vindyaand Casseah 
mountains ; the shocks are very frequent 
here. — Cour . , May 20. 

From letters from Commercolly, dated 
13th inst., we learn, that at ten minutes 
before ten o’clock in the morning of the 
11th inst. a severe shock of an earthquake 
was felt at that station, which, in the 
words of one writer, ** shook the house 
as if the whole building would have fallen 
about our ears.” — Ibid. 
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A letter from Sylhet says <f We had 
a slight shock of an earthquake yester- 
day (11th May) about five minutes to 
ten a.m. The undulation was from west 
to east. There was a breeze blowing at 
the time, and the sky was overcast. The 
weather is still pleasant, with an occa- 
sional shower, accompanied with thun- 
der and lightning ; but now and then we 
have a close and hot hour or ’two.” — En- 
glishman, May 21. 

HINDU COLLEGE— NATIVE EDUCATION. 

The yearly public distribution of prizes 
to the students of t!ie Hindu College, 
took place on Saturday last, at Govern- 
ment House. There was, as usual, a 
considerable gathering of natives, for the 
most part not yet in their teens, with a 
prodigiously fine display of turbans most 
gorgeously picturesque. The hoys looked 
amazingly happy and vain of their spark- 
ling robes, and seemed vastly proud of 
the ponderous volumes, which they re- 
ceived from the hands of the Deputy-Go- 
vernor. as rewards for their industry in 
the College. Examination there was 
none. The prize essay was read aloud 
by the Bishop. The subject was a good 
one, the influences of the female mind 
upon the social state, and the subject- 
matter was, as may he expected, a string 
of very elegant common-places. An es- 
say was then read upon the same sub- 
ject, by a boy of the second class, which, 
though not quite so elaborately correct, 
contained more matter and less common- 
place, and was a very creditable produc- 
tion. The historical prize was then 
awarded ; and in order to impress upon 
the visitors present the acquirements in 
full of the successful competitor, the 
Chief Justice and the Lord Bishop got 
up a nice little concerted piece, in the 
way of question and answer ; the ques- 
tions, which were proposed in the first 
instance by Mr. Cameron, at the private 
examination, being read aloud by the 
lawyer and answered by the divine. One 
great characteristic of the Hindoo boys 
is, that they are free from all the rude- 
ness and clumsiness which we see at our 
English schools. They are, generally 
speaking, .the most graceful of alumni. 
But we must ask, what becomes of them 
all ? Is so much precious seed scattered 
and so little good com reaped ? Do these 
young men profit in after-life by the edu- 
cation they have received in their youth ? 
Do they continue their studies after quit- 
ting the college ? Do these clever boys 
make wise men ? Do they make better 
government servants than those who have 
not received a liberal education ? We 
fear that experience answers in the nega- 
tive ? but, if it be so, it is not the fault of 
the institution. The young men leave 
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the colleges, and are lost sight of; they 
leave at an age when pleasure is most at- 
tractive, and to a life of study and ra- 
tionality, in too many cases, succeeds 
one of riotous debauchery. A year or so 
of this dissipation undoes all the good 
work that education has been many years 
effecting. It is notorious, that in this 
country the boy is almost always far su- 
perior to the man; we see this in our 
servants, in all with whom we have any 
dealings. The quicks intelligent boy de- 
bauches himself into the idle and stupi- 
fied man, whose mental and physical 
powers are alike impaired by dissipation, 
whose faculties are deadened, and whose 
activity is destroyed by the strong weed 
which he is constantly smoking. We 
know that some of the masters of the 
different establishments for native educa- 
cation, have endeavoured to keep up a 
correspondence with the most promising 
of their ex-students ; but the attempt 
has always been a failure. After the in- 
terchange of a few letters, the corre- 
spondence has ceased, and the student 
been lost sight of by his master. The ad- 
vance of education inay, perhaps, remedy 
this evil before very long. As society 
becomes more civilized, the social state 
of the community will become more do- 
mestic, and morality will, as a conse- 
quence, be at a higher premium amongst 
men. The advance of female education 
will have great influence in ameliorating 
the moral condition of India ; moral and 
intellectual advancement reciprocally 
assist one another, and the absence of 
morality is as much a bar to the progress 
of educational improvement as the ab- 
sence of education would be to the moral 
regeneration of India. — Nurk. t Ap. lo. 


dorjelinu. 

It appears that a very small portion 
(1J miles) of the road between Mubulde- 
ram and DorjeJing remains unfinished. 
The slope of the road from Kurseang to 
Mabulderam is so gentle that not the 
slightest inconvenience is felt in travel- 
ling over it. The portion of road between 
Puiikaburre and Kurseang will not. how- 
ever, it is feared, be passable for loaded 
bullocks this season, but cattle of every 
description will be able to travel from the 
latter place to Doijeling in a very few 
days. It will be absolutely necessary, 
however, we are assured, to alter the 
greater part, if not the whole, of the por- 
tion, of road that was marked out by Col. 
Lloyd. This doing and undoing, is al- 
most as bad as not doing at all — worse, 
those who have to pay for such useless la- 
bour and expense, will say. There cer- 
tainly has been most shameful mismanage- 
ment in the making of this road and in 
the non-establishment of the bazar. Seve- 


ral Jhousand rupees of public money have 
been thrown away, we have heard, ypon 
an abortive attempt at a bazar — abortive 
because commenced without due precau- 
tion and not followed tip consistently or 
zealously. — Hurk, May 4. 


BENGAL TOBACCO. 

The Landholders’ Society has repre- 
sented to the Government the inequality 
of duty on Bengal tobacco in England, as 
compared with Canada tobacco ; the for- 
mer paying 3s. per lb., the latter only 
2s. 9d. ! the difference of duty, operating 
against Bengal tobacco, is about 200 
per cent, upon the value, and the effect 
is, to cause its total exclusion from the 
English market. 

“ The Landholders* Society’* they 
add, “ beg it may be understood, thftt 
they ask for no protecting duties, or 
exclusive privilege in favour of their 
produce, but merely an equality with 
other British possessions, though consis- 
tently with the policy which has uniformly 
actuated the British government of giv- 
ing encouragement to new productions, 
they might ask for some aid in this in- 
stance, because, although the growth of 
tobacco is extensive in Bengal, its prepa- 
ration is but little understood by the cul- 
tivators, and the quality is consequently 
very inferior to that in demand in the 
European market. It is possible that this 
article may he thought one of luxury and 
of little statistical importance; but the 
Landholders’ Society beg leave to remark 
that, even at present, it affords important 
aid to the ryot in the preparation of his 
land for other crops, as it requires a care- 
ful and expensive cultivation, and that 
they have every reason to believe, if a 
foreign market were open tor its con- 
sumption, that capitalists would be indu- 
ced to embark their funds in this, as in 
other articles of produce, to the great 
benefit of the country. The society can- 
not avoid remarking, though it is almost 
superfluous to bring such a fact to the 
notice of Government, that the recurrence 
of such deplorable famines as have lately 
desolated this country, can only be avert- 
ed by a great accession of agricultural 
capital, the abundance of which has in all 
countries the effect of equalizing the dif- 
ference of seasons and preventing those 
sudden Actuations of price which, while 
they press severely on all, are utterly des- 
tructive to the poorer classes.” 

The Government, in reply, stated, that 
the Bengal Chamber of Commerce had 
already submitted a similar representa- 
tion ; consequent on wliic]% the Hon. the 
Court <>f Directors had been addressed on 
the subject, “ and the President in coun- 
cil has availed himself of the approaching 
overland mail to forward their represen- 
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tation on the subject, for favourable con- 
sideration, by the earliest opportunity.** 

ANCIENT TATEHA FOUND AT EADUKHSUAN. 

Along with Sir A. Bumes's coins Dr. 
Me Leod brought to Calcutta a very 
singular relic, obtained by Dr. Lord at 
Badakhsh&n, and which is, we believe, 
destined for the British Museum. The 
relic in question is an ancient patera of 
silver, embossed in the interior in very 
high relief, and representing, with all the 
usual adjuncts of classic mythology, the 
procession of Bacchus. The god himself 
sits in a car, drawn by two harnessed 
females, with a drinking cup in his hand. 
A fat infant Silenus stands in front, and 
there is a female figure kneeling on the 
after corner of the car, which, from its 
(^proportionate size, we imagine to be 
the carved elbow of the seat on which the 
god reclines. There are also two winged 
cupids in attendance, one flying with a 
wand in his hand, to which a fillet is at- 
tached, the other end of which is held by 
the infant Silenus ; and the other on the 
foreground, behind the wheel of the car, 
as if employed in pushing it on. The car 
is followed by a dancing Hercules, distin- 
guishable by the club and lion skin. The 
heads of this figure and of the Bacchus 
are both wanting, owing probably to their 
having been of gold, or thought so, while 
the rest of the patera, being only of silver 
gilt, has escaped similar violation. The 
gilding, however, is mostly worn away 
from long use, and in one part the side of 
the cup is actually worn through. Inde- 
pendently of the circumstance of the 
main figure being represented with a cup 
in hand, its identity with the (Grecian 
Bacchus is proved by the vines circum- 
pendeut, and by the figure of a tiger 
standing prominently out in the fore- 
ground and drinking out of a wine jar. 

This patera is the property of Dr. 
Lord, who is also the fortunate owner of 
the double-headed coin of Eucratides, the 
original apparently from which the plate 
of a similar coin is given in Dr. Vincent's 
Pcriplusj but the double head is there 
represented as being on both sides of the 
coin. With a liberality deserving of par- 
ticular notice, both these unique relics 
have been gratuitously appropriated by 
the finder, or are intended to be so, in the 
manner deemed by him most conducive 
to the ends of science ; Dr. Lord not de- 
siring to retain them as isolated trophies 
of his own good fortune in the field of re- 
search and discovery. 

I fear we must, not look upon this piece 
of plate us affording evidence of the state 
of the arts in Badaklishfiu, where it was 
found, at any particular sera. That it is 
of high antiquity is quite apparent from 
the condition of the metal, us well as from 
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the design ; but in die Periplus of the 
Erythreun Sea , published amongst Ar- 
rian's works, it is distinctly stated that 
&gyv£u/4etra, i. c. articles of silver plate* 
were a staple import from the west* for 
exchange against the productions of India. 
At Minnagara, upon the Indus, it is fur- 
ther stated by the author of that treatise, 
that he himself presented to the r£ja 
$ct£urifiet u.pyv^ 6 ofjLa,rot t valuable pieces of 
plate, in order to secure his favour, and the 
grant of certain privileges of trade. There 
is thus reason to believe that the patera 
must have been brought from Greece or 
Asia Minor, and cither presented in like 
manner, or sold to some sovereign of 
Bactria, by u merchant desiring similar 
privileges of trade in that country. That 
it has been in use for centuries is evident 
from the worn condition it now presents ; 
but for how many it was in use, and for 
how many it luy treasured in royal or 
other repositories, is more than may now 
be conjectured. — Joum. As . Son., Dec. 

COAL OF ASSAM. 

I11 the Report of the Coal Committee, 
011 the coal-beds of Assam, it is stated 
that the quality of the Assam coals gene- 
rally, as far as they have been tried* are 
good, and that the whole expense of rais- 
ing and conveying eight hundred maunds 
from near Jypoor to the mouth of the 
Boree Dihing, was less than two annas 
a niaund. The Assam coal-mines, it is 
added, would afford “an unlimited and 
steady supply at all seasons.” 

FAIR AT JAUTEE DAVIE. 

On the second Sunday in the month of 
Boishauk, a mela is held at the temple of 
Jautce Davie, eight miles from Simla, on 
the road to Sairee, and lasts three days. 
In 1837 , the mela commenced 011 the 
23 d of April, and T went down the fol- 
lowing day. I met hundreds proceed- 
ing upwards, and could see the people 
crowding equally thick down the hifls. 
The number present 1 conceive to be 
about two thousand ; 011 the 23 d there 
were five thousand. At this mela people 
from all the hill-states to the westward 
of Jumna resort with their commodities* 
to sell to, or exchange with, the people 
from the plains near the hills for money 
or goods. The people from above Simla 
bring in the iron, which their mountains 
so plentifully afford, and exchange it for 
cloth. Many of the men have a great 
objection to selling; they prefer barter. 
Iron, from the forges of Kotghur, Bulsun, 
Bussaher, &c\, was sold at about three 
annas the seer; totacco from Sirmoor* 
the leaves dried and rubbed to dust* one 
aiuia a seer; gunpowder from Pattiala, 
at two annas a seer; and musk from 
Koonavvur, at about six rupees the tolay 
(C) 
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a most exorbitant price, because a musk- 
bag, which contains three tolas, more 
than an ounce, has frequently been bought 
for seven or eight rupees. Besides these 
things, numbers were sitting still, others 
hawking about baskets, turmeric, sweet- 
meats, beads, thread, weavers’-treddles, 
sieves, large sections of bamboos for 
pipes, &c. The cloth was of various 
descriptions, white, striped, checked, and 
printed linen and woollen, varying from 
one to three rupees in price. The latter 
came from the plains occupied by the 
protected Sikhs, numbers of whom, exer- 
cising the tailor’s craft, had brought sup- 
plies of skull-caps of the most gaudy 
colours, and chintzes, which raised the 
admiration of the unsophisticated moun- 
taineers. Other Sikhs had brought the 
work of their hands to dispose of; and 
at the expense of two rupees I shod 
seven servants. The Fuhams are very 
good-tempered in general, wandering 
about, gaping and staring. Many had 
garlands of flowers round their heads, 
whilst others were content with sticking 
the stalk of one between their skull-cups 
and foreheads. On both sides of the 
road were rows of blankets, ike. set up 
tent-fashion ; besides which, the ridge of 
the hill was completely covered with tnen 
on business : but that they should have 
some amusement also, two “ up and 
downs,” as they arc called, were in full 
play, at a pice a-ride. Then they hud 
sweetmeats of various kinds, and plenty 
of sour limes, which, on the economical 
principle of wasting nothing, they cat 
peel and all. There was one peculiarity; 
not one nmn was deficient of a stick ; 
even a boy of ten years old could not 
move without bis lat'hce. Several bore 
long bows of bamboo, with a bamboo 
string, about six feet long, and very stiff; 
so much so, that few can bend them 
sufficient to give an impetus to the arrow 
to carry it more than fifty or sixty yards. 
— Englishman , April 10. 


CAMEL- HIDING OVER THE ISTHMUS. 

The following delectable description of 
camel-riding, in the journey over the 
Isthmus of Suez, is given in a narrative 
of a steam-voyage from England to 
India, by an officer of the Bengal Engi- 
neers, which appears in I)r. Corhyn’s 
India Review. 

After lunching at Mr. Wagliorn’s, at 
Cairo, the party mounted their lofty 
beasts of burthen : “ At first, I was in a 
desperate hurry, and .wanted to trot the 
whole way ; but I found the rest of the 
kafila at a distance so far in the rear, that 
I was compelled for the sake of com- 
panionship to halt and wait in patience. 
I saw the luggage-camels, with an Arab 
at their head, coining along at a pace of 


what ? — Less than three miles an hour / 
IIow dreadful this was, for it was obvious 
that if even I would gb on at double that 
rote, by urging and beating my camel 
with an umbrella (for I bad no whip or 
stick) yet the baggage-camels would not 
go faster than the poor wretch who was 
leading them, and he did not seem a se- 
cond Kobin Puck to 1 put a belt around the 
earth in forty minutes,* or likely to outstrip 
the fleetestgreyhonml of the pack. I think 
the number of camels was six (‘gamels,* as 
I Iassan called them. ) Two of these 
beasts were for my companion and my- 
self, three for the luggage and food, and 
one spare one, I think. The animal on 
which I was mounted was a beautiful 
creature, and of amazing height, as high 
perhaps as the tallest of the Sewarrec 
camels employed at Cawnpore for carry- 
ing about the orderly books of the station ; 
the rest were neither larger nor smaller 
than those seen in India. My companion 
was not so well-mounted as myself, and 
before he had completed three-fourths of 
the journey, his beast was knocked up, 
and exchanged for another, the spare one, 

T think ; of course he was not abandoned, 
as he could, when lightened of his bur- 
den, easily get on with the rest. It is 
generally customary to connect the heads 
of the rear camels with the tails of the 
foremost, by means of a long cord, and for 
one man to lead at the head of all, whilst 
another follows in order to urge on those 
in the rear, so that a few drivers only arc 
required to superintend them. Finding 
there was no use in going on alone, how- 
ever much I might have preferred that 
mode of travelling, \ determined to jog 
on with the rest of them, and it was a 
jogging on indeed, and jolting too, and of 
all the joggings ami joltings and shakings 
and jerkings, I ever met with, that was 
confessedly the very worst, beating hol- 
low all the diligences of France : the 
backs and the public cabriolets (genteelly 
called cabs) of London, the elephants of 
India, the waggons of the Cupe of Good 
Hope, the donkeys of Egypt, the cabnllos 
of Madeira, the ponies of Rio Janeiro (in 
South America), the pony- chaises of St. 
Helena, the travel ling- waggon (misculled 
‘ carriage ’) of Spain, and I lmd almost 
forgotten the delightful jolting fiacre or 
calesa of Portugal, were, I can assure my 
readers, for I have tried them all (but 
one), perfect ardmgahs, or resting-places, 
compared with the continued and com- 
bined motion of a camel. A slight stitch 
in the side is the first indication of the 
delight which one is about to undergo* 
and it must be a very extraordinary stitch 
in time which will save nine more worse 
stitches, for they augment gradually and 
gradually until the patient (who is obliged 
to be patient) is absolutely worn out, and 
can with difficulty keep his eyes opjen ; 
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with still more difficulty can be help ‘fall- 
ing off his horse,* (1 meant gamel), and, 
in fact, he wishes at times that he were 
dead, rather than alive to undergo so pro- 
tracted (for the time of transit seems an 
age) a period of suffering. I tried to re- 
lieve my pains by changing my position, 
first, by putting one leg round the camel's 
hump, so as to sit like a lady on a side- 
saddle ; then by placing the other leg on 
the reverse side; again by sitting side- 
ways, so as to gain ground to the front, 

4 by a lateral motion like that of a crab/ 
not by turning round altogether, so as to 
have my back to the horses or face to the 
rear; and lastly, I would go half-round 
4 on the other tack,* so as to 4 complete a 
whole revolution in less than the four- 
and-twenty hours, ’ and in each position 
trying the varieties of it. This will con- 
vey u tolerable idea, that if I were not 
actually sitting upon thorns, I certainly 
was not reclining upon velvet or a bed of 
roses. And such, oh passenger of the 
desert ! must be thy unhappy lot ! unless, 
indeed, thou managest to travel upon 
donkeys, which arc, I hear, employed by 
ladies, or others who choose to use them; 
but I saw none ready for such a purpose, 
nor did Mr. Waghorn make any allusion 
to this means of conveyance. 

“ It was about half past four o’clock in 
the afternoon of the 27th of November, 
that we started, in this manner, from 
Cairo; we continued the route all the 
afternoon, evening, and night, until two 
in the morning, or nearly nine and a half 
hours at a stretch ; not that wc could, 
during that nine and a half hours, stretch 
ourselves at all, whilst on camel-back, 

( excuse me for this word,) but as soon as 
night had set in coolly, about nine o'clock, 
we got off and walked for a distance of 
several miles; so that, as far as the night 
part of the journey was considered, we 
did not complain much, for walking, to a 
person just returned from Kngland, is not 
so novel a thing as it is in llciigal, where 
it is scarcely ever heard of;— when we 
felt heated, we remounted, and when 
coldish we re-walked, and so on alter- 
nately, until the time for rest had arrived, 
when the party was halted, the luggage 
taken down, the pack-saddles loosened, 
sometimes taken off entirely, a glassful of 
brandy and water imbibed, and the bed- 
ding, which I had purchased at Alexan- 
dria, and which had been lain across the 
camel, over the saddle-trees, with conve- 
nient pockets on each side, for the reten- 
tion of bottles of liquid, biscuits, See. ) was 
laid on the ground : a carpet-hag formed 
my pillow, un umbrella my ceiling, and a 
pair of good double blankets and a cloak 
my bed-covering, and in five minutes 1 
was fast asleep, notwithstanding there 
was a considerable freshness in the air, 
which was anything but warm. Orders 


were given for rising at five o'clock, which 
was done, and we started at half past five, 
after changing my linen and washing my 
face and bands. 

“ I saw numerous skeletons and bones 
of camels scattered at frequent intervals 
all along the desert; they were' white as 
snow, being bleached in the sun. The 
living animul appeared to avoid (particu- 
larly at night) coming into contact with 
any of these bones; I cannot say they 
actual^ shuddered at, hut they certainly 
shied them. On one occasion I was 
nearly spilt by reason of my beautiful and 
quiet camel taking fright at another camel 
(the one my companion was on) which 
was coining up at a long trot. He gave 
a sudden spring to one side, and started 
off as if the devil were after him. I could 
never manage to sleep whilst on the 
camel’s back, although I could scarcely 
help resigning myself on several occasions 
into the arms ofSomnus, hut I generally 
found myself going, not only to sleep, but 
to fall off at the same time. Hassan, the 
servant, who had ulso mounted, appeared 
to 4 sleep like a top;' and at the end of 
the journey he felt no more pain or un- 
easiness than he did at the commence- 
ment of it — this shows that 4 habit* (for 
to him the custom was habitual) * is se- 
cond nature.' Well ! starting at half past 
nine, we, at ten, entered upon a plain, 
the extremity of which 1 imagined to be 
not very far off, we travelled and tra- 
velled, however, till noon and all the 
afternoon, and still the distance of it was 
apparently just the same, so, being 4 hope- 
less,’ as is said by the Indians, at five 
o’clock we thought it better to halt and 
take some dinner; this we did with a 
good appetite ; hut when I lassan brought 
me that horrid beer, called swipes, I was 
dreadfully annoyed, and would have given 
gold for the beer I had left with him in 
the boat: however, what with the port 
he no, what with the brandy and water, 
and what with the small beer, we ma- 
naged to quench our thirst, and to ap- 
pease our appetites with the beef; this, 
by the way, was a horrid piece of tough 
beef, nearly three parts suet (not tat), 
with a half-dressed immense kidney in 
the middle of it. enough to sicken the 
most forgiving appetite. 

“ I shall never forget that plain as long 
as I live; I experienced a repetition of 
the repetition of those uchcs, stitches, 
and ‘pains all over,’ of which I have en- 
deavoured to render some indistinct de- 
scription ; if Job himself had been with 
us, he could not have stood it; as for 
myself, directly I got off the camel, I 
dropped down upon the stony soil, not 
being able to support myself in an erect 
posture, from the aching pains I felt, not 
only in the back and loins, hut in my legs, 
und in fact all over, head and all." 
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' THE DRIFTING 'WELL OV SANSIDARA. 

w Although not a temple, the holy spot 
of SostroDarra(or ‘thousand drippings') 
must not be forgotten. It is often called 
Sansedara (which may, perhaps, be a cor- 
ruption of Sungsar Vara, ‘ the world of 
drippings*.) It is formed by a small 
stream, which, at its junction with ano- 
ther, falls over a perpendicular rock, about 
thirty feet high. The stream is strongly 
impregnated with lime, which litres a 
crust on every thing on which n falls. 
This has gradually accumulated on the 
edge of the rock, till it projects, and forms 
a shallow cave ; but as trees, bushes, and 
grass have grown on the edge of the rock, 
and in the earth brought down and depo- 
sited in the accumulation of lime, the 
water now, instead of falling over the 
rock, drips through the accumulated mass 
(of perhaps ages), in thousands of streams, 
some as large and some larger than very 
heavy rain, whence its name. It is a 
most beautiful natural object, and at cer- 
tain hours, at particular seasons, is ren- 
dered more so by an artificial rainbow, 
caused by the rays of the sun falling upon 
the light drippings and spray. Every 
stick, leaf or blade of grass which it 
touches becomes a petrification: perhaps, 
not strickly speaking such ; for the mode 
in which they appear to be formed, is by 
a crust of lime surrounding the substance, 
in the first instance ; this gradually eats 
away the inside, which is filled up with 
the incrustation of lime. There arc innu- 
merable stalactites hanging from the roof 
of the cave, and the ground underneath is 
covered with stalagmite, so hard that the 
blows of a strong man, with a heavy 
sledge-hammer, are requisite to break it. 
The breadth of the part through whicli 
the water drips, including the above and 
another smaller cave, is perhaps twenty 
yards.” — Shore's Report on the Debra 
Doon . 

SPONTANEOUS HEATING OF URINE. 

Mr. G. A, Prinsep, before his death, 
bad made further and very careful experi- 
ments, and a copious series of observa- 
tions^ his salt works, on the spontaneous 
beating of brine, the discovery of which 
he communicated to the Asiatic Society. * 
The series of observations comprised in 
his second paper, published in the Socie- 
ty’s Journal for December last, com- 
mences for the most part from the time 
when (or soon after) the brine is first let 
into the reservoir, and embraces, with two 
or three exceptions, the entire progress of 
the heating until its subsidence. It is re- 
markable, therefore, as the places of trial 
were more numerous and the circum- 
stances more various than before, that the 
maximum temperature observed was 21°. 

■ * Hte Voi.xxvil. p.87. 


less than in the former experiments, and 
26°. less at the same place, Narainpore, 
being 142°. in 1837, and 116°. in 1838, 
though the reservoir was filled with brine 
under similar circumstances each year. 
A foetid smell is usually given out by the 
brine when pumped up after it has been 
long in the reservoirs. The cause of the 
heat is still undetected. 


THE ARMY OF THE INDUS. 

Extract of a letter from Camp, (the 
Reserve,) dated Siriah, 12th and 13tli 
April : 

“This is the first decent warm day we have 
had since coming through the Bolan Pass 
on the 7th; theothershave been very cold. 
Gen. Nott, with the 43d and a regiment 
of the Shah’s, is at Quetta, eight miles 
ahead, and has just favoured me with 
seven hundred camels, besides seven hun- 
dred I got a few days hack; so there will 
he a pretty string of them to go into 
camp with at Candnhar, twelve marches 
hence, short and pleasant ones of ten or 
eleven miles, instead of the long ones wo 
have had of twenty-six and twenty-eight. 
It is very strange the Beloochee rascals 
let all letters come on to the force, blit I 
believe allow very few to return. You 
cannot imagine a more detestable march 
than the one we have just made from 
Shikarpore to the march before this. The 
first ten stages are over a barren wilder- 
ness, a flat desert ; and the remainder are 
through stony hills, without a blade of 
green of any description to please the eye 
with. How different is this beautiful 
country — hills covered with trees, or at 
least well sprinkled, and the richest vili- 
fies you can imagine, covered with 
wild thyme, red and white flowers, with 
such lovely water and such Doomba 
sheep ! The finest Bengal gram-fed mut- 
ton is not fit to appear on the same table 
with these grass-fed animals. The Shah 
had one hundred camels laden with pro- 
visions sent to him the first march lie 
made from Quetta towards Candahar ; so 
I hope the army is now well supplied. 
Major Parsons writes that the people are 
bringing iu camels, sheep and grain in 
abundance. The skirmish you heard that 
the 35th had with the Bcloochecs, in the 
Bolan Pass, is true enough. It was a fair 
pitched battle between a liavildar, eight 
sipahees and suwars, Sir A. Burries and 
myself, against thirty mounted and twenty- 
five llelochees on foot, of whom we killed 
four and wounded from six to eight, los- 
ing one sipohee and one horse; a slight 
scratch 1 received myself, a matchlock 
hall above my knee; we beat them 
fairly off the field. In fact, the most un- 
pleasant part of our trip is now over. A 
company and eight hundred camels were 
sent to bring the loads left in the Bolan 
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Pass ; they will very likely be here to- 
morrow, when next day we start again 
through a friendly country to join the 
army at Candahar. April 13th. — The 
camels and loads are safe through the 
Pass and in camp. We start to-morrow 
morning. — Englishman , Mag 21. 


(From the Brigade with Gen. Nott .) — 
Quetta, April lOtli, 1839. — The Shall, 
Mr. Macnaghten, Sir John Keane and 
the head-quarters, with the whole of the 
cavalry, artillery, ami first brigade of in- 
fantry, marched from Quetta in the pro- 
gress to Cundalmr on the morning of the 
6th ; the purk and the 4th brigade fol- 
lowed them on the 9tli. General Nott 
has been left in command of the pro- 
vince of Shawl, and is directed to exer- 
cise military control over it, and keep up 
the communications with Dadur and Shi- 
karpore. Capt. Bean, who commands 
the Shah's infantry corps stationed here, 
has likewise been appointed commis- 
sioner of the district ; he is authorized to 
raise a local corps of Kakurs, for the 
protection of the Pass, and for the pur- 
pose of attempting the taming of the nu- 
merous wild and savage tribes which in- 
fest the whole of this beautiful country. 
Mr. Loveday, of the 37th N. L, is ap- 
pointed assistant, and from the talents 
and conciliatory disposition of Capt. 
Bean, added to his thorough knowledge 
of the native character, and the eminent 
attainments of his assistant as a linguist, 
there can be little doubt, but that their 
efforts will meet with the same success 
as those of Cleveland with tlu* Bhau- 
g ul pore, and Hall with the Mhairwara 
local battalions. We have seen nothing 
as yet of the Bombay troops, with the 
exception of a squadron of the 1st Light 
Cavalry, and a wing of the J9th X.J. 
which accompanied Sir John Keane as 
escort; both men and horses look small 
compared to our Bengal troops, l»ut they 
are neat smart-looking men, and the 
troopers sit their horses well, and huve a 
soldier-like appearance. Many of the 
Bengal officers were shocked to see the 
whole of the Bombay folks, from the 
commandcr-in-cliief to the smallest drum- 
mer hoy, with cotton -padded white co- 
vers on their caps. I only trust Sir John 
will insist on their adoption by the Bcngul 
army. The comfort of the soldier has 
been too long sacrificed to your king of 
Prussiu's button- hole men, or we should 
not now require to take this lesson from 
our Bombay brethren. The Shah’s force 
suffered terribly coming through the Pass ; 
they had not entered it an hour, when 
the commissariat hackeries of Capt. 
Watt were attacked by some hundreds of 
Beloocheea. The jemadar, two Iiavil- 
dars, and eight men of the 81mh's own 


guard over them were immediately killed, 
some twenty or thirty hackery men, wo- 
men, and children cut to pieces, and 
forty out of fifty-eight machines regu- 
larly captured and plundered. This, as 
well as almost every thing of the kind 
which lias happened, has been solely 
caused by negligence, in not having a 
guard sufficient for the protection of the 
stores. When there were at the time 
some thousands of men going on unem- 
ployed, how easy it would have been to 
have furnished a couple of hundred su- 
wars for the security of the commissariat ! 
I do not know when we will profit by 
experience, but it is a pity that Govern- 
ment should he subjected to such great 
loss, and men’s lives be thrown away 
without the least necessity for it. Sir 
John Keane, on liis arrival at Seri Bolan, 
had a party of ten men brought in to him, 
who were caught in the act of carrying 
away the camels. After an investigation 
into the affair, he dealt with them in a 
very summary manner, by ordering the 
provost marshal to lead them to execu- 
tion ; the sentence was carried into ef- 
fect by a party of Bombay troopers, who 
shot the delinquents through the head. I 
trust this vigorous example will have a 
wholesome effect, and deter them from 
troubling the part of our forces not yet 
through the Pass ; but fear on the other 
hand it may only incite them to avenge 
the death of their comrades, and make 
them more troublesome than ever. If 
so, the natural strength of the Pass will 
enable them to harass and destroy many 
of our people in the rear. 

Whilst the head- quarters were at 
Quetta, the Kakurs in the surrounding 
hills were daily carrying off camels, and 
robbing and killing any unfortunate camp 
followers who strayed near their places 
of concealment. A piquet of six Lancers, 
under Cornet Yule, caught a party of 
them carrying off camels ; when pursued 
by our men, they made for a small gliur- 
ri, and on entering it, commenced firing 
upon the Lancers. The latter rode up 
to the place, dismounted, and after wrest- 
ing tin* matchlocks out of their hands 
through the loopholes, scaled the walls, 
and put six of them to the sword. One 
of the Lancers was shot in the wrist, and 
the cornet hud a narrow escape for his 
life ; his face being burnt by a matchlock 
discharge at him. Several of the robbers 
escaped ; and one poor devil, shot through 
the thigh, was brought into camp, and 
hung on a tree close to the town, as an 
example to the neighbouring country. 

Nothing can be more delightful than 
the climate' of Shawl ; it is some thou- 
sand feet higher than Candahar, conse- 
quently enjoys a much lower tempera- 
ture. The nights are still intensely cold, 
and the surrounding high peaks covered 
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with snow. * With the exception of two 
or three hours in the middle of the day, 
when the sun is rather powerful, you may 
go about all day shooting or fishing ; that 
is to say, if you do not attach much value 
to your life, for the surrounding hills are 
covered with Kakurs, a savage race of 
murderers and robbers. On their account 
it is dangerous to attempt pursuing the 
wild sheep or gout amidst the almost in- 
accessible cliffs of the mountains. We are 
still suffering much for want of supplies; 
the troops being on half, and camp follow- 
ers on quarter rations. Sir A. Humes and 
Capt. Simpson, of the commissariat, have 
just returned from Kelat ; they have not 
brought any grain with them, but seem 
to think their negociations will have the 
effect of procuring a supply. I suspect, 
in spite of the political acumen of the 
knight, he has been completely out-ma- 
noeuvred by Mehrab Khan, and that not 
one maund of grain will be got from Ke- 
lat, till we make good our footing in Cnn- 
dahar, when of course the Khan will 
come forward and do the agreeable in 
every way. 

The Shah docs not increase much in 
popularity : I hear of no influential per- 
sons coming to sec him : but this may be 
accounted for, if the report is true, that 
the Cabul and Candaliar chiefs have made 
all the principal persons send their wives 
and families to their capital for security 
against theirwalking over to Shah Social 1 . 
—Ibid. 

We gave ill our last the substance of a 
report, that the 1st brigade of the army 
of the Indus had been attacked hv the 
Candaharces, but we arc still without 
any further explicit information. A 
nearly similar report reached 11 s subse- 
quently from a different quarter from the 
first, which so far corroborates it. Ac- 
cording to this report, the attack was 
made within eighteen koss of Candahar 
by a considerable body, who were gal- 
lantly repulsed, and fled broken from the 
field. The action appears to have been 
short and decisive. Tile report has, we 
believe, been traced to the Funjaub, to 
wbicii it came via Peshawar, and we are 
disposed to credit its main features. The 
submission of the Candaliar chiefs was 
only reported, and as the submission we 
have received from the Rajah of Klielat 
now appears to have been specious and 
hollow, that of the Candaharces could 
not have been sincere. It is, therefore, 
we think, extremely probable, that they 
had determined to make a hostile demon- 
stration at the latest hour, i. e. when 
their capital was threatened. The result 
will have a very salutary effect on our 
future proceedings. 

Besides this report, we have it on very 
unexceptionable authority, that Dost 
Mahomed has determined to strike a 


blow for his capital. He had, according 
to our informant, detached his brother 
with ten thousand horse* to defend the 
passage of the Khyber pass against the 
Sikhs, and he himself with all his infantry, 
and a select body of ten thousand cavalry, 
liad marched from Cabool towards Can- 
daliar to meet us. The source of this 
information leaves us little room to doubt 
its truth, and admitting it to be true, 
little will come of it. The defeat of the 
Candaharees will not be without its effect 
on Dost Mahomed, and will very pro- 
bably determine him to fall hack before 
us. This is perhaps to be regretted, as 
a victory over him wouM materially assist 
in giving us a command over the supplies 
of the country, which we would not 
otherwise have. Should he however 
retreat, he will find it impossible in such 
a country to keep together anything like 
an army, and the only opposition we 
shall meet with will bo of a desultory 
nature, which is not the least harassing. 
All this speculation will, however, ’now 
soon be at an end, for after the arrival of 
the army at Candaliar, our intelligence 
will he more regular ami rapid than it has 
hitherto been, and we shall be better 
able to keep up with them. Our ullies, 
the Sikhs, appear little inclined to co- 
operate with us cordially in the expe- 
dition. The force they were to employ 
in it had not, at the time of our latest 
accounts, arrived at Tosha war, where 
Mnjor Wade is, and lias long been, wait- 
ing for them. The distance they have to 
traverse is not a sixth of what our troops 
have completed, and the time for entering 
cm the series of co-operative movements 
allotted to them has come, if not gone 
by. The aid of the Sikhs is, however, 
so little to he depended on, that govern- 
ment, it is rumoured, have determined to 
inarch a strong force on Cabool, via 
Peshawar, in the rains. This is not impro- 
bable in the present aspect of affairs, and 
still less sounder the serious development 
of them about to take place. 

Since writing the above, a fresh rumour 
informs us, that the action with the 
Candaharees took place oil the 16th ult., 
near Candaliar, and so complete was 
their repulse, that they fled, leaving 
their guns on the field. Intimation of it 
lias, it is said, been received at Simla 
via Peshawar and Ferozepoor . — Agra 
(Jkhbar, May 9. 

Since writing the above, letters have 
been received from Simla, stating that 
letters from Mr. McNaghten, of the lOtli 
April, in the Peshccn Valley, mention 
that a great change took place the instant 
the army crossed the frontier, and left 
the territories of the Khan of Kelat. The 
inhabitants remained in their villages, 
manifesting the greatest possible con- 
fidence in our justice and good faith. 
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By a letter from Brig. Gordon, com- 
manding in Upper Scinde, dated 28th 
April, the advance force was, on the 1 1 th, 
within five inarches of Candahar. The 
Candahar chiefs are said to be in despair, 
and the religious feeling which was tried 
to be raised against the English in Can- 
dahar had wholly subsided, and the 
priesthood was strongly in favour of the 
shah. 

Private letters have been received from 
the advance of the army of the Indus, 
which state that all the Candahar chiefs 
had “ come in,” and proffered assistance 
in men, and, what is better, in provisions 
for our troops, and forage for our cattle. 
— Ibid . 

EXCKIIPTA. 

The members of tlie Dhurina Sliuba 
held a meeting on the 19th May, when 
the propriety of requesting the Govern- 
ment to entrust to that body the levy of 
the pilgrim-tax, and the management, 
protection, and repair of the temples, 
came under consideration. 

Mr. Vincent Trcgeur has obtained, in 
the vicinity of Jyonpoor, several coins of 
the early period of the Devas and Dattas, 
with legends, plainly legible, in the oldest 
form of the Pali character ; and likewise 
more than one Purusha JDatta, which is 
identified as a coin of Porus, the antago- 
nist of Alexander. The obverse has a 
standing figure, with a double trisidn. 

Mr. McCann, the deputy superinten- 
dent, made an extensive seizure of Epsom 
salts from the shops of native dealers. A 
specimen front each shop was sent to Pro- 
fessor O’ Shaughnessy for analysis, when 
sixteen bottles taken from Gocool Shalt 
were found to contain white vitriol and 
sulphate of zinc. The seizure was effected 
after the discovery (see p. 208) that the 
Epsom salts sold in the bazaar was found 
to be poisonous, with a view to discover 
whether the dealers had salt in their pos- 
session of the same description. The salt 
taken from the other shops was found to 
be genuine. 

An explosion has taken place at the 
Ishapoor powder- works. After the eorn- 
ing-house had been blown up, the flames 
communicated with the powder on the 
drying- terrace, which was all destroyed. 
The press- houses escaped. Five men 
were- killed, and six severely burnt. A 
village in the neighbourhood was tired by 
it, but only a few huts were destroyed. 

At the sixth half-yearly meeting of the 
Steam-Tug Association, the following re- 
solutions were adopted : — •* That a divi- 
dend of lls. 100 per share, being the equi- 
valent of 20 per cent, per annum upon 
the capital, he paid out of the profits of 
the past half-year to the subscribers of 
the original capital ; that out of the fur- 
ther amount of profits for the past lialf- 
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year, the sum of Rs. 10,000, being the 
^uivalent of Ks.50 per share, be paid on 
loan at six per cent, per annum interest, 
to assist in the completion of the new 
steamers, &c., and that the amount so 
lent be returned to the shareholders of 
the original capital, from the future earn- 
ings of the joint capital.” 

A comparative statement Qf crimes 
committed in the town of Calcutta during 
the years 1837 and 1838, published in 
the Hvrkarn , show’s an increase of 286 
cases during the latter year, the total 
amount of cases brought to the notice of 
the police during 1838 being 1,937, and 
that of 1837, 1,651 ; hut it appears that 
many more crimes of a heinous nature 
were perpetrated during 1837 than during 
1838, the increase during the latter year 
being merely of petty crimes. 

Mr. Hedger, the attorney, has brought 
an action for defamation against Ranee 
Komul Kowuree, of Burdwan, and laid 
the damages at Its. 10,000. The plaint 
was written in English, contrary to the 
regulations ; and the Sudder Court, to 
whom the judge of East Burdwan referred 
the question, whether such a plaint was 
admissible, have recommended an appli- 
cation to Government to grant another 
stamp paper to Mr. Hedger, with a view 
to his filing the plaint in Beiigallee. 

Sheik Abdoolla Khan, after having ex- 
ercised the delicate duties of a deputy 
collector, in the district of Cuttack, for 
the space of two years, lias at length been 
dismissed, on the ground of being disqua- 
lified. 

Three of the five students, who passed 
so creditable ail examination at the Me- 
dical College, have received appointments 
from Government, to Allahabad, Delhi, 
and Agra, at Its. 100 a month each. 

Some generous individual has sent 
Rs. 1,000 for the relief of the poor Chris- 
tian converts at Kishmigliur (sec p. 254*). 

Government are about to lay down the 
keel of another steamer, of 769 tons ; the 
hull is to lie completed in nine months. 

Mr. J. C. Mar simian, of Seram pore, lias, 
at the recommendation of his medical at- 
tendant, been compelled to proceed to the 
Straits for the benefit of his health, whiefi 
has of late been in a very delicate state. 

A deceased native, Neelmoney Day* 
formerly a writer in the office of the Ac- 
countant-general, has bequeathed in his 
will the sum of Rs. 1,012 to the “ Unco- 
venanted Service Family Pension Fund/' 
It is not the umount of bequest which de- 
serves notice, but the singularity of such 
an instance of native munificence on be- 
half of a Fund, attached to W'liich there is 
not a single native incumbent or subscri- 
ber. The feeling which influenced the 
deceased in bestowing this gift upon the 
Fund, seems to have been that of grate- 
ful recollection of kindnesses received at 
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the hands of die uncovenanted gentlemen, 
in connexion with whom he was employed 
in the Government service. 

Lord Auckland has determined on en- 
larging the botanical establishment at 
Saharunpoor. The garden lias, through 
the exertions of Dr. Falconer, in his late 
trip to Cashmere and Lesser Tibet, re- 
ceived most valuable additions in the 
shape of the noble fruits of the happy 
valley. 

A notef from a medical gentleman, dated 
Ajmere, the beginning of April, says, “ I 
have heard nothing of late of the plague of 
Pali.” 

The lust census at Mussoorie discloses 
a state of society that Miss Martineau 
loves, but other misses do not— a popu- 
lation of 120 ladies to ten or twelve gen- 
tlemen. The proportion at Simla is on a 
similarly auti-Malthusian scale. 


ifUatrrae. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

KUKN'OOL. 

Extract of a letter from Kurnool: — 

“ Daood Beg, kotwal of Kurnool, was 
removed, on the 22d April, by the na- 
waub, who appointed his own brother, 
Akber Khun, to the situation. The first 
official act of this functionary was to 
seize the whole of the grain in the ba- 
zaars, on account of the sirkur. The 
following day, the nawaub’s people seized 
on a field of ripe grain, the property of 
an unfortunate brahmin at Soongyseram, 
the whole of which they cut, returned 
one-quarter to the owner, and appro- 
priated the remainder to the nawaub’s 
account. Having then occasion for a 
safe place wherein to deposit the curby 
(straw), they seized upon the brahmin’s 
dwelling-house, and filled it forthwith ; 
over this they placed a guard of horse for 
protection, but by some accident the 
straw caught lire in the night, and the 
whole premises were burnt down, where- 
by one man and several head of cattle 
perished. The nawaub’s wukecl, Abdool 
Khader, arrived from Hyderabad, where 
he had been to engage fighting men, on 
the 24th; he has, it seems, brought 
down a good many who are assembled at 
Veerabudra Droog, a fort in good repair, 
fourteen coss to the north of KurnooJ. 
The wukeel, after receiving money for 
the support of his party, returned to 
them immediately. The following day, 
the nawauh called on all the merchants, 
shopkeepers, &c, at Kurnool to contri- 
bute according to their means for the ex- 
penses of the sirkur, and such as did 
not at once comply with the requisition, 
were made! feelingly alive to the nawaub's 


displeasure. That this extortion was not 
caused by want of money is, however, 
evident, the nawauh having, on the 26th, 
paid a Hyderabad Moghul lis. 5,100 for 
five horses. On the 28th, Yellapun and 
Curingapun, merchants, arrived from Bom- 
bay with sixty buffalo-loads of lead and 
copper, which were at once taken into 
the nawaub’s arsenal, where also 15,000 
rupees worth of copper pice have been 
just received, and 5, 0(X) rupees worth 
more, which had been called for, were 
expected in a few days.” — U.S.Gaz 
May 10. 

BELLARY. 

It is with deep regret we announce 
the fearful progress of disease in the gar- 
rison of Bellary, which has but too un- 
happily verified our foreboding, when 
adverting to the ill-judged arrangement 
for the accommodation of the two squa- 
drons of Dragoons lately arrived there, 
whereby the whole of II. M. 30th Foot 
were stowed into a barrack scarcely suffi- 
cient for one wing, the heat of which 
barrack was so oppressively stifling at 
night, that many of the men, to obtain 
sleep, were induced to lay outside, on 
the damp ground ; as the effects of this 
exposure appeared within the first week 
in fever and cholera breaking out with 
such alarming violence, that the regiment 
have already lost about twenty men in 
one fortnight. Our correspondent des- 
cribes the garrison as positively panic- 
struck: the 39th hospital crowded to 
excess, and two or three deaths of daily 
occurrence, exclusive of women and 
children, very many of whom have also 
died. Several men have also died of 
apoplexy, arising, it is surmised, from 
excessive drinking and imprudent expo- 
sure to the sun in camp. The detach- 
ment of dragoons had two eases of 
cholera, bur. the disease showed itself no 
further until the 22d April, when it hurst 
forth with most alarming violence, seven 
or eight deaths having occurred in the 
fir.^t forty-eight hours. Forty-five men 
of the dragoons were in hospital on the 
24th, but mostly fever cases, as were 
those in the hospital of the 39th regiment. 

A serious misunderstanding lias, we 
are told, taken place between the offi- 
cer commanding the two squadrons of 
dragoons and the general in command 
of the Ceded Districts, in consequence 
of the continued detention of the dra- 
goons in the fort after the nrrival of 
the order from head-quarters for their 
removal into camp, which, under the 
circumstances of the case, ought to 
have been acted on without a moment’s 
delay ; nevertheless, they were still suf- 
fered to continue several days in their 
unhealthy quarters. This blameable pro* 
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crastination, we are informed, produced 
some strong remarks from the dragoon 
commandant, which the general refusing 
to forward, the officer commanding the 
dragoons transmitted himself, it is said, 
to head-quarters, and there the matter 
for the present rests. — Mad.U.S.Gaz ., 
May 7 . 

v EXCERPTA. 

H.H. the nawab accompanying a pro- 
cession of the Mohurum, proceeding to 
Chepauk Palace, his horses took fright 
at the roaring of some elephants, and, 
bolting aside, overturned his carriage. 
The young prince was immediately ex- 
tricated from his perilous situation, but 
with the loss of his watch, of which some 
sleight-of-hand gentleman contrived to re- 
lieve him in the confusion of the moment* 

A dead alligator, measuring ten feet in 
length, was taken out of the Vellore 
Fort Ditch the other day. On opening 
the monster, about thirty large iron spike - 
nails were found in his stomach, besides 
two small silver toe-rings, evidently those 
of a child, and the leg bones of a woman. 
— Mad. U.S. Gaz. 3 May 7. 

The vegetable products of the Neil- 
gherries are numerous and novel ; but as 
yet none have been found to possess any 
properties adapted for medicine or com- 
merce. 

Dr. O’Connor (ltoman Catholic Bi- 
shop) lias gone on a tour of visitation, 
accompanied by one native and two 
European priests,' with a bullock bandy 
to carry their luggage, and a single palan- 
quin to ride in alternately ! 

A circular order has been issued by 
the Revenue Board, directing the col- 
lectors of districts to supply the Medical 
Board with such information as they may 
require for the purpose of submitting to 
Government a work in course of prepa- 
ration respecting the population, mar- 
riages, births, and deaths in each collec- 
torate. 

The Madras Agricultural and Horti- 
cultural Society, determining to have a 
European superintendent for their gar- 
den, have offered the situation to Mr. 
Masters, late head gardener of the Cal- 
cutta Botanical Garden. 

It is in contemplation to encourage the 
drummers of native corps to occupy theii 
leisure hours in the practice of such 
trades as they have received instruction 
in whilst at the Male Asylum. 

ISom&ay. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE GOVERNOR. 

Sir James Carnac, Bart., the new Go- 
vernor of Bombay, arrived on the 31st of 
May. in the Coutts, after a voyage of] 10 
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days. Mr. Danvers has been appointed 
as his private secretary, Capt. Lushing- 
ton and Lieut. Carnac his aides-de-camp. 
He was next day sworn into office. 
Mr. Farlsh was again at the Council 
Board. 

ARMY OP THE INDUS. 

Accounts have been received here, 
stating that the British army entered Can- 
dahar on the 21st of April; according to 
other letters, the 25th. The army had 
been received with open arms. The chief 
had fled to Persia. Intelligence from 
Candahar to the 29th of April reports, 
that Shah Shooja had been crowned with 
acclainmution ; all the chiefs, with the ex- 
ception of the Barukzye brothers, having 
signified their adherence to him. Dost 
Mahomed, it was said, had sent his 
family to Bokhara, and was preparing for 
flight. The British army was to proceed 
forthwith to Calml, which it expected 
to reach in twenty-two days. This intel- 
ligence had been received at Peshawar 
with great rejoicings. The city was illu- 
minated for three days, and preparations 
were made for the immediate advance of 
the contingent army of Runjeet Sing, 
accompanied by the Shahzadah Timoor 
and Col. Wade, upon Cabul. 

OPIUM TRADE WITH CHINA. 

The following petition to the Lords of 
her Majesty's most honourable Privy 
Council has been sent overby the British 
merchants resident at Bombay, owners of 
a large quantity of opium in China. 

“ That her Majesty’s chief superinten- 
dent of British trade in China, by a pub- 
lic notice addressed to all British subjects 
in China, did, in the name and on the 
behalf of her Britannic Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, from motives and weighty 
causes therein stated, enjoin and require 
all her Majesty’s subjects in China to 
surrender forthwith to him, for the ser- 
vice of her Majesty’s Government, all 
the opium under their respective control, 
and to hold all ships and vessels engaged 
in the trade of opium subject to his im- 
mediate order ; and the said chief super- 
intendent, acting in the name and on 
behalf of her Britannic Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, did, in his public address to 
all British subjects, declare that he then, 
in the most full and unreserved manner, 
held himself responsible for and on be- 
half of her Britannic Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to all and each of her Majesty’s 
subjects surrendering the said British- 
owned opium for its being delivered over 
to the Chinese government, declaring 
also, * that failing the surrender of the 
said opium by that evening, her Majesty’s 
Government would be wholly free of all 
manner of -responsibility or liability in 

(D) 
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respect of such British-owned opium not 
surrendered, 1 and the said superintendent, 
in the said notice, further stated, that * it 
is specially to be understood, that proof of 
British property and value of all British 
opium surrendered to him agreeably to 
this notice, shall he determined upon 
principles and in a manner hereafter to 
be defined by her Majesty’s Government.* 
And in another public notice, her Majes- 
ty’s chief superintendent stated, ‘ The 
maintenance of the national character 
and the validity of the claim for indem- 
nity depend upon that scrupulousness of 
fidelity with which lie is well assured his 
countrymen will enable him to fulfil his 
public obligations to this government.' 

“ That in obedience to the said public 
notice, and in the most full and firm re- 
liance on her Majesty’s Government in- 
demnifying them for this sacrifice of pro- 
perty, the respective agents of your 
petitioners did give ail account of the 
opium held by them, and under their con- 
trol, surrendering all such freely and en- 
tirely to her Majesty’s chief superinten- 
dent, as enjoined by him. 

“ That, under these circumstances, 
your petitioners have been deprived of 
property to a very large amount. 

“ That they have the fullest confidence 
in the well-known justice of the British 
Government, to which they have ever 
been accustomed to look for protection 
and support in this distant portion of her 
Majesty's dominions, that they will duly 
indemnify them. 

“ That the loss to them, however, of 
such an amount of property is most 
severely felt, and proves a most serious 
embarrassment to them in tlieir commer- 
cial operations; theyare therefore induced 
most cjirnestly to pray that her Majesty’s 
Government may be pleased, with as lit- 
tle delay as possible, to make sonic ar- 
rangement for the speedy adjustment of 
their claims. 

“ That her Majesty’s Government 
could devise some means for immediately 
advancing to your petitioners such a por- 
tion, to account of their said claims, as 
her Majesty’s Government might, on due 
consideration, consider itself justified in 
paying ; as such an arrangement could 
not fail to prove a most important relief 
to your petitioners, and he regarded by 
one and all in this country as a con- 
vincing proof of the favour and protection 
of her Majesty’s Government towards 
her loyal subjects in these dominions. 

“ Should it unfortuimtely be found im- 
practicable to make this arrangement, 
which your petitioners, however, trust 
may not he so, though falling far short 
of the relief that measure would have 
afforded, it would still tend in a most im- 
portant degree to support the credit und 
give confidence to the commercial deal- 
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ings of your petitioners, if the British 
Government would at once declare their 
determination to settle their claims at an 
early date, and cause the Governments 
in India to publish such determination in 
the Government Gazettes in this country; 
and this lost measure, failing the practi- 
cability of the other they have ventured 
to suggest, your petitioners would beg 
most earnestly to press on the early 
attention of her Majesty's Government. 

“ That your petitioners rest their 
claims with every confidence on the ho- 
nour and justice of the British Govern- 
ment, feeling assured that the high and 
distinguished name and character of the 
British nation for these virtues will, in 
the settlement of these claims, he most 
fully maintained. 

“ That the trade in opium has been 
encouraged and promoted by the Indian 
Government under the express sanction 
and authority latterly of the British Go- 
vernment and Parliament, and with the 
full knowledge also, as appears from the 
detailed evidence before the House of 
Commons on the renewal of the last char- 
ter, that the trade in it was confined to 
China, aiul was contraband and illegal. 

“ That it has proved a source of im- 
mense profit to the Indian Government, 
netting to them a revenue, during the 
last twenty years, of from half a million 
sterling annually, to latterly two millions 
sterling per annum ; nor can the prospe- 
rity of the revenue of India be considered 
as of less importance in a national point 
of view, than that of the more immediate 
resources of the mother country. 

“ That since the abolition of the East- 
India Company's monopoly of the tea- 
trade in China, it has been greatly owing 
to the opium trade that the Enst-India 
Company have been enabled to receive 
so regularly, and on such favourable 
terms, their large annual territorial re- 
mittances for the home charges from 
India, and that the British merchants 
have been enabled to purchase so readily 
and extensively the quantities of teas 
imported into England, which lias thus 
annually secured to the British Govern- 
ment'the very important revenue derived 
from the tea-trade. 

“ While your petitioners, therefore, 
take leave to bring to the notice of her 
Majesty’s Government some of the most 
important advantages the British Govern- 
ment lias derived from the opium trade, 
they would also beg to state, that these 
have been gained through the exertions, 
capital, and enterprize of your petitioners, 
and others who have traded in this arti- 
cle, nor, do they feel assured, will those 
benefits, nor the means by which they 
have been secured to the state, he over- 
looked by her Majesty’s Government in 
deciding on the speedy adjustment of 
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the very heavy and sudden loss of pro- 
perty to which they have now been sub- 
■ jected. 

“ An early payment to account of the 
claims, as your petitioners have taken 
leave to suggest, would he the most im- 
portant relief to them; but if this be 
deemed impracticable, an early declara- 
tion on the part of the British Govern- 
ment to adjust such without delay, are 
the measures for which your petitioners 
would now humbly pray ; and as the dis- 
tress and loss of property is great, so, to 
be effectual, should the relief be speedy, 
and your petitioners are therefore in- 
duced humbly and earnestly to entreat 
the immediate attention and considera- 
tion to their case of her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. 

“ Bombay, June 1, 1830.” 

TIIK SUTLEJ AND INDUS. 

The following important document, 
drawn up by his Exc. the Commander- 
in-Ghief, lias been sent, by order of Go- 
vernment, to the Bombay Chamber of 
Commerce. 

“ Some memoranda, the result of local 
knowledge of the Sutlcdgc and Indus, 
which may prove useful points for consi- 
deration at Bombay. 

“ 1st. The point up to which the boat 
navigation may be most advantageously 
extended? 1 think, 1 'croze pure (050 
miles from the mouth of the i ruins). In 
ancient times, this was a large city, ns is 
shewn by the ruins about it. It contains 
a commanding castle, or keep, and it has 
recently been surrounded by a wall and 
ditch, by the British government, so as 
to render it secure from predatory attack. 
Good bazars have been laid out, and 
shops constructed ; and it is rapidly fill- 
ing with settlers. Three regiments are 
to be cantoned thereabouts for the future. 
It is three miles from the bank of the 
river. From Ferozepore, there are easy 
roads into all parts of the protected .Sikh 
states. I'uthallu, Nnbal, &c. are rich, 
and afford many objects for trade. It is 
only fourteen marches (1(59 miles) from 
Fcrozepore to Barr, in the valley of Pin- 
jore, which is the place to which all Eu- 
ropean supplies for Subatho and Simlali 
are at present sent. These supplies are 
now brought from Calcutta to Allahabad 
by steam-boats, and thence 560 miles by 
land-carriage to the Glmrmucktescr 
Ghat, on the Ganges, and thence by 
Meerut, 206 miles. The prices of Eu- 
ropean articles of luxury (which are in 
large and increasing demand) are en- 
hanced nearly fifty per cent., by this long 
journey, above the Calcutta prices. A 
favourable voyage up the Sutlcdgc would 
enable a Bombay merchant (l should 
think) to undersell Culoutta, even in that 


(the Simla) market. At Loodiana also 
is a civil and military station, the supply 
of which Ferozepore would command. 

“ 2d. On the opposite side of the S tit- 
le dge from Ferozepore, are direct roads 
to Umritzir and Lahore, the two princi- 
pal cities of Runjeet Sing's dominions ; 
the distance to each is short and the 
roads easy, and £ think it not improba- 
ble that Lahore might thus be more 
easily reached than by the Ravee river 
(though the city is on its hand), owing 
to the much more tortuous course of the 
Ravee, as compared with the Sutledge. 
There is a place called Cassoor, but seven 
miles from the river, on the road to La- 
hore, where much business is done, es- 
pecially in saddlery, and where saddlery, 
ironmongery, of Sikh patterns, coloured 
leathers, scarlet, green, and yellow, would 
meet a ready market. It was formerly a 
very extensive place. Fancy articles of 
dress, silks, satins, kincobs, and jewel- 
lery, especially pearls and emeralds, or 
imitation, I think, would he in demand in 
the Sikh cities, as the chiefs and men of 
property are very dressy. Carpenters* 
tools, adzes, saws, chisels, planes and 
iron in bar or rod, I conjecture, would 
be very saleable. 

“4th. Descending the Ravee, Mool- 
ton presents itself. The governor of this 
city, lmall,an enlightened administrator; 
perhaps it maybe more easily reached by 
the Ravee. 1 have seen very handsome 
and very good carpets from Mooltan. 

“ 5tli. Buliawulpoor (377 miles below 
Ferozepore), next presents itself. The 
place contains 20,(HH) inhabitants ; the 
shopkeepers are mostly Hindoos. From 
this city I should think trade would find 
its way into our province of llurriana, 
&<*., and perhaps to Bowanee and Bai- 
lee, places of great trade in Rajasthan. 

“ 6th. The neighbourhood of Oorl is 
fertile and well cultivated, and probably 
produces many objects for trade. 

•* 7th. Bukkur (144 miles below Ba- 
hawulpoor). This place seems made to 
command the commerce of the river. To 
that place steamers ought to ascend. On 
the east side is liooree, and at fifteen 
miles distance Khyrpoor, the capital of 
Mecr Bust uni Khan’s dominions. On 
the west side is Bukkur, and at twenty- 
two miles Shikarpoor. The situation of 
this place points it out as the source for 
the supply of South West Afghanistan 
(and even of l'ersia) with European ar- 
ticles. We then come into the Hydera- 
bad states, too well known to Bombay to 


require remarks from me.” 

Miles. 

From Bukkur to Hyderabad 178 

To Tatta •' 63 

Vikkur 70 

Kotee .. . 28 

From Bukkur to the Hujamree mouth of the 
Indus 
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CONVERSION OF TARSEES. 

The following is a translation of a pro- 
clamation to the natives of Bombay by 
Moro Bliutt Dandekur, the greatest and 
holiest among the holy of the Brahmins of 
this quarter. It is not a little amusing to see 
a holy and immaculate Brahmin coming 
forward now more earnestly and disin- 
terestedly in behalf of a caste which he 
considers impure, than ever he did in be- 
half of his own. 

“ Shrek. — A Warning. 

“ Be propitious, O Gunesli ! — The l J a- 
drees have hitherto much perverted the 
faith of Hindus and others, and the Par- 
sees, now residing in Bombay, being more 
united than any other caste, having heard 
that two hoys have been converted, have 
become alarmed. The religion of the Pa- 
drees is gradually gaining ground among 
us; we therefore earnestly entreat all the 
people not to send their boys to the 
Padrees’ Institution, because the two boys 
converted by the Padrees have been in 
the habit of attending the Padrees’ Insti- 
tution, and the Padrees were in the habit 
of teaching them the religion of Jesus 
Christ every day, and, by coaxing these 
weak-minded children, they got them to 
embrace their religion, and thus the Pa- 
drees coax those boys who attend their 
school, and such will be the condition of 
those youths attending their Institution, 
w ho have not yet acquired u knowledge 
of their own religion; and let all take 
care and place their boys in a school in 
which they may learn wisdom and their 
own religion, so that the boys, having 
obtained a clear knowledge of their own 
religion, such an overwhelming calamity 
may never again befall us. Haply some 
may object that their means will not ullow 
them to give their children an education. 
We answer that there are many Govern- 
ment schools in several places for English, 
Maratlie, Gujarathe, Parsee, &c., founded 
for the education of the poorer classes : 
let them send their children thither, but 
never to the Padrees’ school. For this 
we can give a very weighty reason ; viz. 
that parents desire their children to be 
educated, that they may obtain employ- 
ment and support them in their old age, 
so that they may end their days with joy. 
But if a parent should, in this hope, send 
his son to the Padrees’ .school, and be 
disappointed, and his son go away from 
him, then of what advantage will the hoy’s 
education be to his father? Again, should 
the convert have a young wife, with what 
grief will her father and mother-in-law 
look upon her! she will be a widow all 
her life, and will be obliged to continue in 
that state — how grievous is this ! 

“After all these painful considerations, 
a stone itself would sweat. The Padrees’ 
schools are the causes of all these cala- 


mities : therefore we warn the people with 
one mind not to send their children to the 
Padrees* school. 

(Signed) “Moro Bhutt Dandekur, 

“ Now residing at Bombay.” 

Bomb < Gaz . 

SURAT. 

Native letters from Surat, of the 1st 
May, complain of the scarcity of water 
and intense heat, the thermometer being 
at 102°. They mention the building of a 
new church, under the direction of Mr. 
Fyvie ; and the death, by poison, of three 
dancing- girls, in the service of the Dhurm- 
pore Raja, who is now in Surat, as is sup- 
posed, to attend the consequent investi- 
gation. The cotton crop of Surat, this 
year, lias yielded ten thousand bales ; that 
of Broach, fifteen thousand, the greater 
part of which had been shipped for Bom- 
bay. The greatest panic prevails in the 
money market, owing to the late disas- 
trous news from China regarding the 
opium trade; so scarce is money, that 
transactions in bills are now substituted 
for cash payments ; and such a shock has 
credit got, that bills of exchange, even on 
Bombay, can scarcely be sold, though at 
groat loss. — Bomb. Times . 

THE GUIroWAK. 

The rich district of Petland, belonging 
to the Guicowar, has at length been fi- 
nally confiscated, according to the threat 
held out some mouths since, and made 
over to the management of the collector 
of Kaira. The Guicowar has thus had a 
practical proof of the displeasure of 
government : and perhaps, something still 
worse may he expected, if he persists in 
his present line of conduct. We hope it 
is not yet too late to retrace his steps ; 
and we would advise him to conciliate the 
good will of the British Government. We 
understand that his Highness is advised 
to place great hope in the government of 
his old friend, Sir James Carnac. — Dur- 
putiy April 12. 

KURACHI. 

Fort Manorah guards the entrance of 
the harbour of Kurachi ; its situation is 
picturesque and commanding. Placed upon 
a rocky promontory, between the open 
bay of Kas-Mooaree and roadstead of 
Kurachi, in the opinion of the Ameers, 
it has always been regarded as impregna- 
ble, and, to the aggression of any native 
power it, no doubt, would prove so. In 
size, however, it is very inconsiderable, 
and nothing about it to be termed archi- 
tecture ; — its natural position alone could 
have given it the importance attached to 
it by the Scindians. 

The town or city of Kurachi is very 
extensive ; tlic streets particularly nar- 
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row and irregular; all the houses built of 
mud- cement, Hat roofed with one or more 
wicker ventilators on the top of each, fac- 
ing the sea breeze, and answering the 
double purpose of sky-light and windsail. 
It contains no building worthy of notice ; 
the best and highest of houses are all in 
the centre of the town, and they gradu- 
ally diminish in size to the huts of the 
outskirts. Although Kuraclii has long 
been the commercial emporium of Scinde, 
no attempt seems to lmvc been made to 
improve the creek leading to the Bun- 
der. Merchandize bus to be put into 
large punts, or llat bouts, and hauled 
through the mud or carried upon men's 
heads for a longdistance ; an inconvenience 
which might be avoided at a trifling out- 
lay. The bazar is very extensive ; some 
of its streets are entirely shaded from the 
sun by matting. The men are athletic and 
healthy; the contour of the head and face 
particularly good ; the dress is of coarse 
material, but very becoming, and all, ex- 
cept the few Hindoos you meet with, 
wear the Beloochec cap. I have visited 
several cap manufactories in the town, 
and have been struck by the small size 
of the blocks on which the men's caps are 
made: the headgear would scarcely fit 
our ICuropcun females. In most of the 
heads 1 have examined. I found “ Imita- 
tion,” very prominent, indeed they boast 
of being able to make any thing by 
“ namourut" but industry has never been 
encouraged, and the arts, except that of 
the armourer, have never found a patron 
amongst the numerous despots to whom 
ill-fated Scinde has been a prey. The 
features of the women, like those of the 
men, are acquiline and well marked, 
the dress Mussulmani ; the hair is worn 
plainly divided, but they all esteem it an 
essential addition to the catalogue of their 
charms to conduct a single lock of glossy 
hair from the centre of the forehead down 
to the nose-ring, to which it is ingeniously 
attached, or rather, this massive appen- 
dage is suspended by it. Most of the 
domestics are slaves, and, as frequent 
shipments of them come to Kurachi, this 
barbarous market is well-stocked ; the 
prices, of course, depend upon age and 
stature, but a good slave can he purchased 
for from two to four hundred rupees 
women sixty, and boys, seven or eight 
years old, fifty rupees per head. The en- 
during camel is the beast of all-work here, 
and tile mode of harnessing him simple 
and effective; they are of small breed, 
yet those trained to saddle get through a 
journey of seventy miles in a day with 
ease. The tolerated Hindoos are nume- 
rous, very industrious, and consequently, 
the richest merchants of the pluce; they 
are much pleased at our urrivul, but the 
security and protection, which they now 
safely calculate upon, have already inflated 
them with confidence and dignity. 


With the exception of the gardens in 
the vicinity of the town, the country 
about Kurachi is literally a waste at pre- 
sent ; no vegetable production whatever, 
save the clumps of prickly-pear with 
which the face of the country is thickly 
shaded ; the soil a light sand, but, at a 
little distance, mould is found ; the pre- 
sent surface seems a deposit of sand and 
dust, the effect of the prevailing winds 
and parched nature of the climate. The 
country seems equally unfavourable to 
pasture or agriculture, or else the inha- 
bitants do not consider it worth while to 
stir up its resources ; but, most probably, 
the want of inundation and uncertainty of 
rain discourages their labour: for the 
last three years no rain has fallen in this 
part of lower Scinde. The monsoon is 
always light, and its total failure no un- 
common occurrence. I take it that water 
could he procured at a few feet from the 
surface ; blit the only drinkable water, 
with which we have as yet become ac- 
quainted, is that of the wells upon the 
tank of the T.carec river, and this supply 
is at all seasons certain and abundant; 
the other wells are very strongly im- 
pregnated with muriate of soda. Since we 
have been encamped here, the climate 
has been equable and of the most de- 
sirable temperature; cool enough through- 
out the day to make woollen garments 
essential to comfort ; the average of the 
thermometer for the current month, taken 
daily at two o'clock p.u. in the sun, 86°. 
The sea breeze sets in by noon, and blows 
fresh. This place is esteemed the sana- 
tarium of Scinde, and, from all I could 
collect from the faculty of Kurachi, dis- 
eases are few, simple, and tractable; from 
the little I have seen, and all I can learn 
of the climate, I think that government 
could not select a more eligible and pro- 
mising site for a cantonment; to erect per- 
manent buildings, timber only would have 
to he imported, blit every natural facility 
exists for internal communication as well 
as tlie communication by sea. Supplies 
arc abundant, particularly fish. — Bomb. 
Times. 

The position of the troops at Kurachi 
appears, from the last accounts, to be 
something similar to those at Aden. At 
both places they are exposed to the se- 
cret, sudden and fatal daggers and match- 
locks of a furtive foe, inured to all man- 
ner of stealthy attack, and whom it is 
nearly as difficult to elude as to detect* 
Jo want off the nightly prowler and to 
escape from the ambushed lair of the Be- 
loochee and the Arab, who have all the 
ferocity, aud more than the cunning, of 
the wild beast Ground them, will require 
a greater exercise of decoyanee than 
fortitude. We ought to trap them by 
money ; and play them off against each 
other. Money and food are their only 
wants, and they will fight for any one who 
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gives them the largest share. Nothing 
can be so disheartening and damping to 
the spirit of soldiers, as the incessant 
dread of assassination from a despicable 
and unworthy Foe. The bravest hearts 
and resolution have been paralysed, when 
haunted by the cowardly and silent foot- 
step of treachery, and a lurking assassin 
is always more dreaded than an open 
enemy. —13omb. Gaz • April 3. 


EXCERPTA. 

At the anniversary meeting of the 
Bombay Geographical Society, on the 2d 
May, copies of two inscriptions from the 
face of the rock (near Shabaz Ghari, 
thirty miles from Peshawar) taken by 
Mr. Masson, were presented through the 
president, by Col. Pottinger. The inscrip- 
tions are in the Pali language and Bac- 
trian character ; and appear to belong to 
the same family as the coins from the 
Manikyala tope. The last line of one of 
them, which reads, 

Sata Karani ditaka mnta puramaya , 
indicates that it belonged to the family of 
Raja Kanerki Korano, whose coins have 
been so frequently brought to notice by 
Mr. Prinsep. 

As a proof of the extreme durability of 
teak wood, and its adaptation to the 
purposes of ship-building, a piece of it 
lias been forwarded to the Chamber of 
Commerce, by a gentleman in the civil 
service, which, after more than twenty 
years submersion, is perfectly sound. It 
is part of a boat, sunk in the year 1818, 
off the port of Cambay, and which, from 
the river Myhee having during the last 
year shifted its channel, was left so near 
the surface, that the owner was enabled 
at low tide to get her afloat. The boat, 
when the accident occurred, was returning 
to Cambay freighted : she belonged to 
Atmeram Boledur, a merchant of the 
place, and had then been built five years. 
She is now, to all appearance, sound, and 
lias neither suffered in nail nor timber by 
her long submersion. 

The appointment of l>r. M- Kays 
to the assay mastership, worth above 
R9.1,500 a month, has excited consider- 
able surprise. This appointment has been 
made, it is said, by the lion. Court, 
entirely on public grounds, and as a 
remuneration for his having been unwar- 
rantably deprived of his former appoint- 
ments by Sir R. Grant. 

It is stated that, with a view to make 
a further addition to the police in the 
Deccan, the Government has resolved 
to levy a new rissala or body of irregular 
horse, amounting to three hundred. Ram 
Row Trimbuk Poorundharay has been 
appointed commander of this small corps, 
on a salary of Rs. 300 a month, with an 
allowance of Rs. 20 per mensem for each 
horse. 


Some experiments have been made 
upon working camels in draft. Two of 
those animals were yoked upon the 
esplanade to a fourteen-pound howitzer, 
with its carriage, 8ic„ and seemed to 
draw them with perfect ease, though, for 
the conveyance of such a load, sixteen 
bullocks are usually assigned. The object 
of the present experiment was, by means 
of proper harness, to distribute the draft 
in the way most suitable to the peculiar 
conformation and power of the animal. 
The trial was less successful than another 
which had been previously made; this 
was attributed to the fact of the animals 
having got much out of condition, owing 
to the unsuitable forage alone procurable 
in tlie island. 

The subscriptions by the Mahratta 
Sirdars of Poonah to the Grant Testimo- 
nial amount to about Rs. 2,000. 

Mr. R. Mills, judge and agent at Poonah, 
has determined to complete the unfinished 
old bridge over the Poonah river, conti- 
guous to the village of Bamboodah. With 
this view he has made a collection of 
about Rs. 0,000 from the Sirdars, Gosa- 
vees, and other opulent individuals. The 
completion of this bridge will be of great, 
advantage to the commercial interests of 
the city, as far as its exports and imports 
are concerned. It was originally com- 
menced by Narayan Rao Peishwa, the 
father of Marthow Rao the Great ; and, 
although sixty years have since elapsed, 
the work has been so solidly constructed, 
that it has endured time and the elements 
as yet uninjured. 


tirrjuon. 

CROWN LANDS. 

In pursuance of her Majesty’s instruc- 
tions, the Right Hon. tlie Governor is 
pleased to direct that the following sum- 
mary of the rules, upon which it is in- 
tended that all lands the property of the 
Crown shall in future be disposed of, and 
which have been substituted for the ndes 
published on the 14th July 1833, be pub- 
lished for general information. 

1. All the lands on the colony not 
hitherto granted, and not appropriated or 
required for public purposes, will be put 
up to sale by public auction: the price 
will of course depend upon the quality of 
the land and its local situation, but no 
land will l>e sold below the rate of five 
shillings per acre. 

2. All persons proposing to purchase 
lands not advertised for sale, must trans- 
mit a written application to the Gover- 
nor, in a certain prescribed form, and 
upon a stamp of two shillings and six- 
pence, which will be delivered at the 
Cutchcry to all persons applying. 

3. Those persons who are desirous of 
purchasing will be allowed to select, 
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within certain defined limits, such por- 
tions of land as they may wish to acquire 
in that manner. These portions of land 
will be advertised for sale for three calen- 
dar months, and will then be sold to the 
highest bidder, provided that such bidding 
shall at least amount to the price fixed 
by the 1st article. 

4*. A deposit of ten per cent, upon the 
whole value of the purchase must be paid 
down at the time of sale, and the remain- 
der must be paid within one month from 
the day of sale, and in case of payment 
not being made within the prescribed 
period, the sale will be considered void, 
and the deposit forfeited. 

5. On payment of the purchase money 
the purchaser, will be let into possession, 
nnd a grant under the public seal of the 
island will be made, in fee simple, to the 
purchaser at the nominal quit- rent of u 
pepper-corn. 

(i. — All grants will be enrolled in the 
supreme court, and for the delivery and 
enrolment of tile same, the following fees 
will be payable by the purchaser. To 
the colonial secretary : in all cases where 
the value of the lund shall not exceed five 
pounds, a fee of one penny ; in all cases 
a fee of one per cent, on the amount of 
the purchase money, provided that the fee 
upon any one grant shall in no case ex- 
ceed the sum of forty shillings. To the 
registrar of the supreme court : a fee of 
five shillings for each grant. The above 
fees will be paid together with the pur- 
chase money to the government agent. 

7. The crown reserves to itself the 
right, of making and constructing such 
roads and bridges as may be necessary 
for public purposes in all lands purchased 
as above, and also to such indigenous tim- 
ber, stone and other materials, the pro- 
duce of the laud, as may he required for 
making and keeping the said roads and 
bridges in repair, and for any other public 
works. The crown further reserves to 
itself all mines of precious metals. — 1 3th 
April , 1839. 

MISCKLLANKOtJS. 

Mr. Oliphant, the new chief justice of 
Ceylon, landed at (Jalle on the 2d March. 

Five more pupils left Colombo on the 
29th April, in the liemjal brig for Calcutta, 
to be educated in the medical college 
there, at the expense of the Ceylon 
government. 


lilrnattg. 

qukdah. 

A deputation from Siam arrived in Pe- 
nang for the purpose of having mi inter- 
view with the governor; their object was to 
imluce our government to take possession 


of Quedah in the name of the Siamese 
government, until they could spare time 
from the affair that now engrosses their 
attention on the Cochin Chinese frontier, 
when they should then be prepared to 
resume possession of that country. — Ma • 
lacca Weekly Reg. Feb, 7 . 

By accounts from Sangora, it appears, 
a Siamese army is on its march from that 
territory to Quedah, which, with the as- 
sistance given by our government, will in 
all probability bring the contest to an 
early close. The Siamese at Sangora 
were in the meantime apprehensive of 
being attacked by the Malays on that side 
of the Peninsula, and signified their alarm 
by commencing to raise fortifications 
round ^the town. This goes to confirm 
tbe opinion we have often expressed, that 
the Malayan states of the Peninsula would 
confederate their forces in the cause of 
Quedah against the Siamese, unless over- 
awed by tlie superior power of our 
government, unfortunately enlisted on the 
other side. — Sing. F. P. Feb. 7. 

The Penang papers contain no confi- 
mation of the accounts of the seige and 
sack of Sangora by the Malays, and their 
threatened advance upon Ligore; later in- 
telligence reports that a Siamese force 
had already advanced to the Quedah fron- 
tier. — Ibid. Mar. 7. 


£iitgapoi*r. 

An abstract of the principal imports 
from Great Britain, during the years end- 
ing 31st Dec. 1837 and 1838, shews that, 
there is a considerable increase, in 1838, in 
tlie imports of cotton manufactures, there 
being nearly 100,000 pieces more last 
year tlmn in 1837. Tlie increase in cot- 
ton twist is also very great, the imports in 
JS38 being 3,410 pels, against 1,010 in 
pels, in 1837. In woollens there is a fall- 
ing off. In warlike stores there is a con- 
siderable increase during last year, parti- 
cularly in muskets, niusket-locks and gun- 
powder. In iron, earthenware, glassware, 
and hardware, the increase is also very 
great. — Sing. F. P. Mar . 14. 


iUal.tr ra. 

The Malacca papers intimate, that tlie 
hot and cold springs of Malacca seem to 
lie attracting attention, and several have 
been pronounced to possess great medical 
properties. When the healing powers of 
these springs become better known, in- 
valids who resort to the Straits for the 
renovation of their healths, will be induced 
to frequent tlie settlement to drink the 
waters, and Malacca, which has been much 
neglected of late years, may again he 
thronged With victors, as it used to be in 
its more palmy days. 
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©ulf. 

On the 8d of last month, Col. Sheriff, 
the officer In command of the force at 
Karak, received a letter in Italian from 
Kourshid Pasha, informing him that it 
was his intention to take possession of 
the island of Bahrein for his master. Mo- 
hamed Ali, that he would grant protec- 
tion to all British ships and subjects trad- 
ing to the island, and requesting Col. S. 
to make his intentions known to all com- 
manders and governors with whom lie 
was in communication. No reasons are 
given, nor attempts made to justify this 
daring act of aggression upon a people 
in friendly alliance with our government ; 
but we believe there is an intention to 
trump up a story of the island having 
submitted and become bound to pay a 
tribute to Mohammed Ali, at the period 
of his first war against the Wahabi, and 
moreover that he lias been invited by the 
people themselves to take them under 
his government; both statements alto- 
gether at variance with the truth, and 
the last in particular inconceivable. It 
has struck us as somewhat extraordinary 
that Major ITennel, our resident at Bu- 
shire, should have been left without any 
instructions how to deal with this ques- 
tion when it emerged, as sure it was to 
emerge, whenever the Egyptian army 
appeared on the coast, and it will be 
somewhat embarrassing if, in the inte- 
rim, while waiting for instructions, 
Koursliid Pasha should, consistently 
with the notification he has given, make 
himself master of the island. 

We are happy to learn that our autho- 
rities in this country have resolved to re- 
monstrate with Kourshid Pasha, against 
his intended capture of the island, which 
being a place of great commercial impor- 
tance in the Persian Gulf, and one 
from which the Egyptian troops could 
with ease obtain possession of the l’u- 
shalick of Bagdad, should, under the 
present aspect of affairs, have its safety 
and independence guaranteed by the 
English. If the army of the Egyptian 
Pasha obtains possession of the island, 
the establishment of Mohammed Alt's 
usual system of monopoly would be of 
much detriment to the commercial con- 
nexion of this port with the Persian 
Gulf, and in the event of any future 
warfare between the Sultan and the Pa- 
sha, efforts would no doubt be made for 
obtaining possession of the whole line of 
the Euphrates. It is impossible not to 
reckon on what new combination of po- 
litical interests might here take place ; 
but while our government is so inte- 
rested as it now is in preserving inde- 
pendent the Turkish Government on the 
Euphrates, it behoves us to watch with 
jealous care any further extension of the 


Egyptian power in this quarter .— Bombay 
Cour. t April 6. 


«rt)ina. 

ANNIHILATION OF THE OPIUM TJIADE. 

The Chinese government has at length 
effected, what it gave long and ample 
warning of its intention to effect, the 
annihilation of the illicit traffic in opium 
carried on by the foreign merchants in 
open defiance of the laws of the country. 

In our last Journal (p. 200) it was 
stated, that the governor of Canton had, 
conformably to his intimation, given to 
the Chamber of Commerce two months 
previously, executed a native concerned 
in the smuggling of opium (and there- 
fore an agent of the foreign merchants 
who traded in that commodity) in front 
of the foreign factories. We also stated 
(p. 297) that Capt. Elliot, the chief 
superintendent, had, in consequence, de- 
termined not to hoist the British fiag at 
Canton ; that he had forwarded a protest 
on the subject of this execution to the 
viceroy, and had announced his intention 
of communicating to her Majesty’s sub- 
jects the proceedings he proposed to take 
to induce the governor to refrain from 
measures that threatened a terrible catas- 
trophe. It was also mentioned, that an 
imperial commissioner was expected at 
Canton, to put an effectual stop to the 
traffic. 

The letter of protest from Capt. Elliot 
to the viceroy, dated March 1th, is a 
temperate document, in which he states 
that, “presuming to offer no objections 
to the right of this government to exe- 
cute native criminals wheresoever it may 
think fit within the limits of the empire, 
Ik? desires only to observe, that no such 
circumstances have ever had place in the 
immediate vicinity of the foreign dwell- 
ings until the 26th ult., during an inter- 
course of nearly two hundred years ; and 
lie has now to request, on behalf of the 
Government of his nation, that his Ext*, 
will be pleased to order their future dis- 
continuance in this situation," since 
“ agreeably to the genius of the people of 
the western countries, nothing could be 
more distressing to them than the execu- 
tion of a criminal before their doors." 
He adds, that lie is afraid “ that it would 
be impossible to stay the hands of every 
excited individual, in such a crisis of in- 
tense agitation as another execution be- 
fore these factories would produce ; and 
one fatal blow might lead to death, des- 
truction of property, and disturbance of 
the lower orders of the native population, 
which the most anxious efforts of the 
honourable officers could not prevent.” 
He concludes: “ These are the profound 
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sentiments of his heart ; and claiming, as 
the officer of his nation, the protection 
of the great emperor, the undersigned 
must once more request your Exc. to 
signify to him the calming declaration, 
that it is not the purpose of this wise 
and just government to leave the whole 
foreign community exposed to the most 
imminent risks of disaster. ” 

On receipt of this letter, the governor 
sent a formal message, intimating that he 
did not propose to reply in a direct shape. 
Capt. E., thereupon, announced his in- 
tention to report the circumstance to her 
Majesty’s Government, anil to join his 
own strong opinion, “ that the lives and 
properties of the whole foreign commu- 
nity would be exposed to perilous jeo- 
pardy on every repeated occasion of an 
execution in the same situation.” 

Meanwhile, the arrangement, made 
under the authority of the superinten- 
dent, that the licensed passage- boats 
should submit to be examined at the 
custom-house, was violated by two boats 
of Messrs. Markwick and Co., which 
passed the Bogue without applying to be 
examined. The hong merchants, on re- 
ceipt of an edict on this subject from the 
hoppo, applied to Markwick and Co. 
for an explanation of this “unreasonable 
conduct,” and received for answer, that 
“ it was dark when they passed the 
Bogue;” which would seem to be rather 
a reason for stopping, than for evading 
examination. 

In consequence, the superintendent 
issued (March 7th) a “ public notice,” to 
this effect : — 

“It lias been most pressingly repre- 
sented to the chief superintendent by the 
security merchants, that in the actual 
wutehful temper of the government, they 
are exposed to grave consequences, and 
apprehend the early withdrawal of the 
licenses lately granted to the passage- 
boats, on account of the continued en- 
trance and stay in the river of many 
others than those small vessels. He 
entertains no doubt that these tears are 
well founded; neither ran he forget that 
this privilege was not gained without his 
own earnest assurances to the merchants, 
for submission to the government, that he 
would always use every proper effort in 
his power to secure the efficacy of the 
arrangement. lie gave this pledge for 
the sake of the substantial concernments 
of the trade, and the comforts of the 
community, and lie certainly need not 
insist upon the excessive mischief which 
would result, if these authorized means 
of intercourse were lost, upon grounds 
that would amply justify the provincial 
government, and render their recovery 
and gradual extension perfectly hopeless. 
He has, therefore, now to require, that 
all small vessels, British owned, other 
^sicf.t/buro.N. S. Voi,.80. NoJ 17. 


than those having licenses, should pro- 
ceed out of the river immediately, and 
not return within the same. And he has 
further to give notice that, for the sake 
of the considerations above-mentioned, 
he will not shrink from the duty of de- 
claring to this government the names of 
any British subjects, owners of small 
vessels not having licenses, who shall 
fail to comply with this requisition forth- 
with ; and he will also request that these 
boats may be immediately removed, to 
the end that the general interests may 
not be exposed to great and lasting injury 
on their account.” 

Capt. Elliot, in enclosing a copy of 
this notice to the Chamber of Commerce, 
observes : “ Conscious that the Chamber 
concurs with me in the urgent impor- 
tance of preserving an uninterrupted and 
authorized intercourse by the outer pas- 
sage, and of preventing the recurrence of 
most serious embarrassment within the 
river and at the factories, I may rely with 
confidence on the best support the com- 
mittee can afford me for obviating the 
disagreeable necessity of an appeal to the 
provincial government on this occasion. 
The expected arrival of the Commissioner 
affords another pressing reason for cir- 
cumspection in relations to the pertina- 
cious intrusion of unlicensed boats ; some 
of them probably engaged, or ready to be 
engaged, in pursuits, at all risks, which 
might aggravate the peril of momentous 
and delicate interests in a very high de- 
gree. I beg to assure the committee, 
that I will shrink from no personal re- 
sponsibility in preventing such reckless 
mischief ; and I must add, that the im- 
pressions under which this letter !s 
written, are founded upon no light grounds 
for apprehension of sudden inconve- 
nience.” 

The Chamber, in their reply, say, that 
they fully and entirely concur in the 
urgent necessity of all unlicensed boats 
quitting the river, at the present crisis, 
deeply feeling the grave and serious in- 
convenience to which the general trade 
of the port may be subjected from their 
perseverance in remaining within the 
river, in defiance of the orders of the 
Chinese government;” but they add, 
“ taking into consideration our peculiar 
and anomalous position in this country, 
they must feel it their duty to express 
their opinion that any reference to the 
Chinese government, pointing out indi- 
viduals to them by name, might be atten- 
ded with injurious consequences.*’ 

The imperial commissioner, whose 
visit had been looked for with so much 
anxiety, arrived at Canton on the 10th 
March, llis name is Lin. He was 
accompanied by seven officers, amongst 
whom was a former judge of Canton 
named Yaou, and lie immediately pro* 
(E) 
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ceeded to the Yue-h\v&-shoo palace. 
W hen the Kwang-chow-foo, Sic. whited 
upon him to pay their respects, he de- 
clined seeing them, but visited the go- 
vernor and Fooyuen, and then imme- 
diately sent for the Hong merchants, 
and desired them to produce Fung Ying 
and Chin Keuen; the first of whom was 
formerly an extensive opium-broker, 
known to foreigners by the name of 
Acong ; the last is Chainam, a well- 
known China- Street merchant, formerly 
established at Macao, better known lat- 
terly a sa dealer in silk and drugs : they are 
both in concealment. Before his arrival 
he had written a letter to the governor, 
directing that a great number of officers, 
soldiers and runners, should be seized ; 
this proceeding is in pursuance of orders 
from Peking. To obtain the favour of the 
people, he relaxed the punishment of most 
of those who have been imprisoned for 
dealing in and for smoking of opium, the 
latter having been liberated from prison 
without any punishment whatever. His 
Kxc. likewise made known that he will 
himself defray all the expenses of his 
household, and not allow any of his 
followers to be a burden to the people or 
the local magistrates. These measures, 
by conciliating the minds of the Chinese, 
could not fail to strengthen him in the ex- 
ercise of the unlimited powers delegated 
to him by the imperial government as a 
high imperial commissioner, who, having 
repeatedly performed meritorious offices, 
is sent to settle the affairs of the outer 
frontier. 1 ' Such is his title, and he is fur- 
nished with an imperial seal, which is said 
to invest its keeper for the time being 
with all the despotic power of the Empe- 
ror himself, and which, on account of the 
enormous power it conveys, has been only 
twice or three times intrusted to high 
officers of state. The last time this very 
seal, now held by Lin, was intrusted to 
the keeping of a subject, >vas to quell the 
rebellion of the Tartar prince .feiiangir 
about seven or eight years ago. Such is 
the nature of the powers entrusted to this 
officer for the special purpose of eradica- 
ting the trade in opium ami its use in the 
empire. ' . 

After the commissioner’s arrival, Several 
seizures of suspected persons were' tnade, 
and a great many of such as feared to be 
implicated fled. The Hong merchants 
were repeatedly called before him, and 
examined as to the nature of their inter- 
course with the foreign merchants. In 
his Exc.’s presence they were kept kneel- 
ing all the time the examination was 
carried on. The linguists also were called 
before his Exc., and even the Compra- 
dores of many of the foreign houses, who 
were questioned on the nature of the 
business transacted by their masters, and 
it is said that they gave satisfactory infor- 


mation, and were graciously dismissed 
with a present of two taels in silver 
each. 

At length on the 18th March, appear- 
ed two documents ; one addressed to the 
Hong merchants, and the other to foreign- 
ers. In the former, his Exc. upbraids the 
Hong merchants for having suffered, in 
disobedience to imperial mandates, the 
importation of opium into Whampoa, 
and for having connived at and facilitated 
the transaction of business in the drug ; 
for having allowed foreigners too much 
familiarity in their intercourse ; for being 
too subservient to them ; for disregard of 
proprieties in the actpiisition of wealth ; 
for giving information to foreigners on 
what passes in the Government offices ; 
for allowing the exportation of silver, &c. : 
and finally threatens with death one or 
two of them, if within three days foreign- 
ers do not give up all the opium “ out- 
side." Ilis edict to the latter is as 
follows : 

“ From the Imperial Commissioner to 
Foreigners of all Nations. 

“ Lin, High Imperial Commissioner of 
the Celestial Court, si director of the 
Board of War, and Governor of Hoo- 
kwang, issues his commands to the fo- 
reigners of every nation, requiring of all 
full acquaintance with the tenour thereof. 

“ It is known that the foreign vessels, 
which come fin* a reciprocal trade to 
Kwantung, have derived from that trade 
very large profits. This is evidenced by 
the facts, that whereas the vessels annu- 
ally resorting hither were formerly rec- 
koned hardly by tens, their number has 
of late years amounted to a hundred and 
several times ten ; and that whatever 
commodities they may have brought, none 
have failed to find a full consumption ; 
whatever they may have sought to pur- 
chase, never have they been unable 
readily to do so. Let them hut ask 
themselves whether, between heaven and 
earth, any place affording so advanta* 
geous a commercial mart is elsewhere to 
be found. It is because our great Empe- 
rors, in their universal benevolence, have 
granted you commercial privileges, that, 
you have been favoured with these ad- 
vantages. Let our ports once he closed 
against you, and for what profits can 
your several nations any longer look? 
Yet more — our tea and our rhubarb — see- 
ing that, should you foreigners be de- 
prived of them, you therein lose tlie 
means of preserving life — are without 
stint or grudge granted to you for expor- 
tation, year by year, beyond the seas. 
Favours never have been greater ! Are 
you grateful for these favours? You must 
then fear the laws, and in seeking profit 
for yourselves, must do no hurt to others. 
Why do you bring to our land the opium, 
which in your own lands is not made use 
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of, by it defrauding men of tlieir property, 
and causing injury to their lives ? I find 
that with this thing you have seduced 
and deluded the people of China for tens 
of years past ; and countless are the un- 
just, hoards that you have thus acquired. 
Such conduct rouses indignation in every 
human heart, and is utterly inexcusable 
in the eye of celestial reason. The pro- 
hibitions formerly enacted by the Celes- 
tial Court against opium were compara- 
tively lax, and it was yet possible to 
smuggle the drug into various ports. Of 
this the great Emperor having now heard, 
his wrath has been fearfully aroused, nor 
will it rest until the evil be utterly ex- 
tirpated. Whoever among the people of 
this inner land deal in opium, or establish 
houses for the smoking of it, shall be 
instantly visited with the extreme penalty 
of the laws ; and it is in contemplation 
to render capital also the crime of smok- 
ing the drug. 

“ Having come into the territory of 
the Celestial Court, you should pay obe- 
dience to its laws and statutes, equally 
with the natives of the land. 1, the 
High Commissioner, having my home in 
the maritime province of Efthkeen, and 
consequently having early hud intimate 
acquaintance with all the arts and shifts 
of the outer foreigners, for this reason, 
have been honoured by fhc great Empe- 
ror with the full powers and privileges of 
‘ a high imperial commissioner, who, 
having repeatedly performed meritorious 
services, is sent to settle the allairs of 
the outer frontier.’ Should I search 
closely into the offences of these fo- 
reigners, in forcing for a number of years 
the sale of opium, they would be found 
already beyond the bounds of indulgence. 
But, reflecting that they are men from 
distant lands, ami that they have not be- 
fore been aware that the prohibition of 
opium is so severe, I cannot bear, in the 
present plain enforcement of the laws and 
restrictions, to cut them off without in- 
structive monition. I find that on board 
the warehousing vessels which you have 
now lying at anchor iu the Lintin, and 
other offings, there are stored up several 
times ten thousand chests of opium, 
which it is your purpose and desire illi- 
citly to dispose of by sale. You do not 
consider, however, the present severity 
of the measures iu operation for seizure? 
of it at the ports. Where will you again 
find any that will dare to give it escort ? 
And similar measures for the seizure of 
it are in operation also in every province. 
Where else, then, will you yet find op- 
portunity of disposing of it? At the 
present time the dealings in opium are 
brought utterly to a stand, ami all men 
are convinced that it is a nauseous poison. 
Why will you be at the pains, then, of 
laying it up on board your foreign store- 
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ships, and of keeping them long anchored 
on the face of the opeu sea, not only 
spending to no purpose your labour and 
your wealth, hut expossd also to unfore- 
seen dangers from storms or from fire ? 

“ I proceed to issue my commands. 
When these commands reach the said 
foreign merchants, let them with all haste 
pay obedience thereto. Let them deliver 
up to government every particle of the 
opium on board tlieir store ships. Let it 
be ascertained l>y the Hong merchants 
who are the parties so delivering it up, 
and what number of chests, us also what 
total quantity, in catties and taels, is de- 
livered up under each name. Let these 
particulars he brought together iu a clear 
tabular form, and be presented to govern- 
ment, in order that the opium inay all be 
received in plain conformity thereto, that 
it may be burned and destroyed, and that 
thus the evil may be entirely extirpated. 
There must not be the smallest atom 
concealed or withheld. At the same time, 
let these foreigners give a bond, written 
jointly in the foreign and Chinese lan- 
guages, making a declaration to this 
effect : — 4 That their vessels which shall 
hereafter resort hither will never again 
dare to bring opium with them ; and that 
should any be brought, as soon as disco- 
very shall he made of it, the goods shall 
be forfeited to government, and the par- 
ties shall suffer the extreme penalties of 
the law; and that such punishment will 
be willingly submitted to.’ 

“ 1 have heard that you foreigners are 
used to attach great importance to the 
words ‘good faith.' If then you will 
really do as 1, the High Commissioner, 
have commanded, will deliver up every 
particle of the opium that is already here, 
and will stay altogether its future intro- 
duction, as this will prove also that you 
are capable of feeling contrition for your 
offences, and of entertaining a salutary 
dread of punishment, the past may be 
left unnoticed. 1, the High Commis- 
sioner, will iu that case, in conjunction 
with the governor and lieut. -governor, 
address the throne, imploring the great 
Emperor to vouchsafe extraordinary fa- 
vour, and not alone to remit the punish- 
ment of your past errors ; but also, as 
we will further request, to devise some 
inode of bestowing on you his imperial 
rewards, as an t neouragement of the 
spirit of contrition and wholesome dread 
thus manifested by you. After this you 
will continue to enjoy the advantages of 
commercial intercourse ; and as you will 
not Jose the character of being * good 
foreigners, 1 ami will be enabled to acquire 
protits and get wealth by an honest trade, 
will you not indeed stand iu a most 
honourable position? If, however, you 
obstinately adhere to your folly, and re- 
fuse to awake— if you think to make up 
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a talc covering over your illicit dealings, 
or to set up as a pretext that the opium 
is brought by foreign seamen, and the 
foreign merchants have nothing to do 
with it — or to pretend craftily that you 
will carry it back to your countries, or 
will throw it into the sea— or to take 
occasion to go to other provinces in 
search of a door of consumption— or to 
stifle inquiry by delivering up only one or 
two tenths of the whole quantity; in 
any of these cases, it will be evident that 
you retain a spirit of contumacy and dis- 
obedience, that you uphold vice and will 
not reform. Then, although it is the 
maxim of the celestial court to treat with 
tenderness and great mildness men from 
afar, yet, as it cannot buffer them to in- 
dulge in scornful and contemptuous 
trifling with it, it will become requisite 
to comprehend you also in the severe 
course of punishment prescribed by the 
new law. 

“ On this occasion, I, the High Com- 
missioner, having come from the capital, 
have personally received the sacred com- 
mands, that wherever a law exists it is to 
lie fully enforced; and us I have brought 
these full powers and privileges, enabling 
me to perform whatever seems to me 
right — powers with which those ordina- 
rily given for inquiring and acting in re- 
gard to other matters are by no means 
comparable, so long as the opium traffic 
remains unexteriniiiated, so iong will I 
delay my return. 1 swear that I will pro- 
gress with this mutter from its beginning 
to its ending, and that not a thought of 
stopping half-way shall for a moment be 
indulged. Furthermore, observing the 
present condition of the popular mind, 1 
find so universal a spirit of indignation 
aroused, that should you foreigners re- 
main dead to a sense of contrition and 
amendment, and continue to make gain 
your sole object, there will not only be 
arrayed against you the martial terrors 
and powerful energies of our naval and 
military forces— it will be but necessary 
to call on the able bodies of the people 
(the militia or posse comitatus), and these 
idone will be more than adequate to the 
placing all your lives within my power. 
Besides, either by the temporary stop- 
page of your trade, or the permanent 
closing of the ports against you, what 
difficulty can there be effectually cutting 
off your intercourse? Our central em- 
pire, comprising a territory of many thou- 
sands of miles, and possessing in rich 
abundance all the products of the ground, 
has no benefit to derive from the pur- 
chase of your foreign commodities, and 
you may therefore well fear, that from 
the moment such measures are taken, the 
livelihood of your several nations must 
come to an end. You who have travelled 
so far to conduct your commercial busi- 


ness, how is it that you are not yet alive 
to the great difference between the con- 
dition of vigorous exertion and that of 
easy repose — the wide difference between 
the power of the few and the power of 
the many ? 

“As to those crafty foreigners who, 
residing in the foreign factories, have 
been in the habit of dealing in opium, I, 
the High Commissioner, have early been 
provided with a list of them by name. 
At the same time, those good foreigners, 
who have not sold opium, mu9t also not 
fail to he distinguished. Such of them as 
will point out their depraved fellow- 
foreigners, will compel them to deliver 
up their opium, and will step forth among 
the foremost to give the required bonds, 
these shall be regarded as the good fo- 
reigners ; and I, the High Commissioner, 
will at once, for their encouragement, re- 
ward them liberally. It rests with your- 
selves alone to choose whether you will 
have weal or woe, honour or disgrace. 

“ 1 am now about to command the 
I long merchants to proceed to your facto- 
ries. to instruct and admonish you. A 
term of three days is prescribed for an 
address to be sent in reply to me. And 
at the same time let your duly attested 
and faithful bonds be given, waiting for 
me, in conjunction with the Governor 
and Lieut. -governor, to appoint a time 
for the opium to he delivered up. l>o 
not indulge in idle expectations, or seek 
to postpone matters, deferring to repent 
until its lateness render it ineffectual. — A 
special ediet. — Taoukwang, 19th year, 
2d month, llh day. (March 18, lM.'lUV* 

On the receipt of these edicts, great 
excitement prevailed among the foreign 
community, which the Hong merchants 
increased. They assembled in Consoo on 
the 19rli, and requested to he met there 
by a number of the most influential of the 
foreign merchants, whom they entreated, 
as they had any regard for their (the 
Hong merchants’) lives, that they would 
lose no time in giving a reply to his Kxr. 
Any longer delay, they said, would cause 
two of them to be executed on the day fol- 
lowing. Harassed as these Ilong mer- 
chants have been, first with the different 
rumours that preceded the commissioner’s 
arrival, next with bis threats and their 
frequent attendance upon him, they ap- 
pear to have considered their .situation as 
very dangerous, and to have feared that 
the Yum-chuy would carry his threats 
against them into effect. On the 21st, a 
general meeting of the members of the 
Chamber of Commerce was held, at which 
a committee was appointed to take into 
consideration the Yuni-chuy’s edict, and 
report upon it at the earliest opportunity 
to the Chamber. The Hong merchants, 
after this communication had been made 
to them , went into the city to deliver it 
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to the commissioner, and returned to the 
factories, stating that the answer from the 
Chamber had appeared by no means sa- 
tisfactory to the commissioner, and that 
if some opium were not immediately 
given up, not only their own lives would 
be forfeited, but those of the foreigners 
generally would be in imminent danger. 
]ti the meanwhile, all communications 
with the coast, and even Whampoa, had 
been cut oft’; numerous mandarin boats 
being stationed in the river to prevent any 
foreigners leaving Canton, and the trade 
had also been stopped. No cargo was 
allowed to leave ; grand chops for such 
vessels ns had completed their cargoes 
were refused ; and an edict was issued by 
the IIoppo, on the 19th, to the effect 
that, Pending the stay of the comniis- 
ssioner in Canton, and while the conse- 
quences of his investigation, both as to 
foreigners and natives, are yet uncertain, 
all foreign residents uve forbidden to go 
down to Macao.” All foreigners were 
therefore virtually prisoners here, and 
completely in the power of the Chi- 
nese Government, and their lives and 
property at their mercy. Under these 
circumstances, and after the return of 
the I long merchants at ten o’clock at 
night, another meeting was held at the 
Chamber of Commerce, the result of 
of which was, after a good deal of dis- 
cussion, and after the Hong merchants 
had solemnly declared that if about a 
thousand chests of opium were not given 
up immediately, they would most cer- 
tainly he executed, it was agreed to offer 
to deliver up 1,037 cheats of opium to 
the Government to be destroyed — of 
course, under protest that the coercive 
measures of the Chinese Government, 
and the consideration of the danger in 
which the hong merchants were, forced 
them to this abandonment of property. 
With this resolution from the foreign 
merchants, the Ilong merchants early in 
the morning of the 22d returned into the 
city, where they saw the viceroy only. 

Meanwhile, the Government took every 
precaution to support their pretensions 
by force if necessary. No intercourse, 
even with Whampoa, was permitted; 
boats were allowed to come up to Uanton, 
but not to return thither: the river in 
front of the factories was filled with Man- 
darin boats, and other craft containing 
troops ; a number of soldiers had been 
culled into the city, to be ready for service 
at a moment's warning, and a detachment 
of soldiers landed in front of the factories 
und marched into the city. Tn the after- 
noon of the 22(1, a message was sent, pur- 
porting to he from the imperial Commis- 
sioner, inviting Mr. Dent to go to the 
city-gate to meet him there. Mr. Dent 
expressed to the I-Iong merchants his wil- 
lingness to meet his Exc. at the city- 
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gate, provided he would furnish him with 
a safe -eonduct under his own seal, and he 
were not detained above twenty-four 
hours. The Hong merchants, after many 
attempts to change this resolve, were at 
last obliged to report it to the authori- 
ties, and afterwards again, late at night, 
urged Mr. Dent to promise to go, repre- 
senting that his refusal would place their 
lives in imminent danger. Early on the 
23d, the Kwang-chow-foo and several 
other officers assembled at the Gonsoo, 
attended by all the Hong merchants, 
two of whom (llowqua and Mowqua) 
had a chain hung round their necks, and 
three others were imprisoned in the city, 
and they again proceeded to Mr. Dent f s 
house, to urge hilli to meet the Commis- 
sioner, assuring him that if he did not 
comply with this summons, two of them 
were to be executed immediately. The 
answer being tile same as before, the 
I long merchants asked fora meeting to 
be called at the Chamber of Commerce, 
and there met the foreign community, 
and llowqua again represented that the 
refusal of Mr. Dent to comply with the 
summons had already subjected them to 
the loss of their buttons, and to the de- 
grading punishment of the chain; that 
the Commissioner was determined to see 
Mr. I)cnt, and that if they (the Hong 
merchants,) could not prevail on him to 
go, on this very day, two of them would 
most infallibly lose their lives. Mr. Les- 
lie answered, on behalf of Mr. Dent, iJiat 
if a safe-conduct, under the seal of the 
Commissioner, were given to Mr. Dent, 
lie would immediately go, but on no ac- 
count willingly without it. llowqua 
then addressed the Chamber, asking it 
as a body to express an opinion, as to 
whether they thought Mr. Dent’s con- 
duct just and reasonable, in refusing to 
go and see the Yurn-chuy, whence he was 
certain to return unharmed, thereby ex- 
posing the merchants to degradation, and 
even to the loss of their lives. The 
Chamber answered iJiat it was without 
their province as a body to judge Mr. 
Dent's conduct. The Ilong merchants 
then requested that Mr. Dent be asked 
to attend at the Chamber, blit being told 
that, under the circumstances in which 
that gentleman now found himself, he 
was resolved not to leave his house on 
any plea, llowqua proposed that those 
present at the meeting should proceed 
with them to Mr. Dent’s house, to obtain 
a definitive answer to give to the officers 
then waiting for it at the Consoo-house. 
The meeting accordingly proceeded to 
Mr. Dent’s, who again expressed his wil- 
lingness td go, but only under the safe- 
conduct from the Commissioner, and the 
opinion of those present being taken, and 
they were the majority of foreign resi- 
dents, it was unanimous that, without such 
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guarantee, it was (inadvisable for Mr. 
Dent to go. This safe-conduct the Kwang- 
chow-foo declared in the Consoo-house 
it was impossible to obtain, as they dared 
not even ask the Commissioner for it, 
but the K wang- chow-foo gave the assur- 
ance that there was no intention what- 
ever to keep Mr. Dent a prisoner, or to 
maltreat him ; and being pressed on this 
subject, he most solemnly avowed this to 
be iiis own conviction, but that he could, 
of course, not answer for what the Com- 
missioner would do. Messages were fre- 
quently sent from the Consoo-house, but 
Mr. Dent adhering by his original pur- 
pose, the same answer continued to be 
returned; until, at length, the deputy 
Kwang-chow-tbo, the^Namiioyune, and 
another officer, went to Mr. Dent’s, and 
there stated that they had the most posi- 
tive commands that Mr. Dent must on 
that day see the Yuin-ehuy, and his not 
going would bring disgrace on them. Mr. 
Dent then informed these officers, that 
it being the unanimous opinion of the 
foreign community that lie should not 
go without the safe-conduct, no other 
answer could he returned. The officers 
appeared very anxious to gain their end, 
and even entreated Mr. Dent’s compli- 
ance, and seeing all their efforts fail, de- 
clared that they would not leave the 
house except with Mr. Dent, protesting 
all the while that no evil whatever should 
befal Mr. Dent, and the deputy Kwang. 
chow-foo even assured him that lie would 
himself escort Mr. Dent back that same 
evening. The answer being still the 
same, they at last proposed, that, as their 
efforts were unavailing, Mr. Dent’s part- 
ner (Mr. Inglis) should go to the Con- 
soo-house, to take this answer to the 
Kwang-chow-tbo. This was accordingly 
done, and it being there represented to 
this gentleman that it would he desirable 
that he should state Mr. Dent’s resolve 
to some high officers then waiting in the 
city, lie, accompanied by Messrs. Thom, 
Slade, and Fearon, went there, and they 
were received by the judge, the trea- 
surer, the salt commissioner, and grain 
inspector — the four highest officers of the 
province, with the exception of the go- 
vernor and deputy-governor. The ques- 
tions asked had reference exclusively to 
Mr. Dent’s refusal to go without the sale- 
conduct, and they solemnly declared that 
no evil was intended to Mr. Dent ; that 
the Commissioner only required some in- 
formation from him. After a stay of 
about two hours, the gentlemen were al • 
lowed to depart, escorted by a number of 
police. At flight, the tops of the houses 
and the entrances of the foreign hongs 
were guarded by a great number of Jiong 
coolies to prevent Mr. Dent's escape, 
the merchants being held responsible for 
hm presence in Canton. The refusal of 


Mr. Dent to go without a safe-conduct 
from the Yam-chuy himself, and its ap- 
proval by the foreign residents, were 
caused by the treatment Mr. Flint suf- 
fered, who, being invited to visit the 
Viceroy, in the year 1759, was sent to 
prison to Casa Branca, and kept there 
three years. 

The 2<kh passed off quietly* owing, it 
was thought, to the knowledge the Chi- 
nese have of the respect paid by Euro- 
peans to the Sunday. The following cir- 
cular, dated the *22(1, was received from 
Macao : 

“ The chief superintendent, having 
received information that her Majesty’s 
subjects are detained against their will 
in Canton, and having other urgent rea- 
sons for the withdrawal of all conli- 
denee in the just ami moderate dis- 
position of the provincial government, 
1ms now to request that all ships of her 
Majesty’s subjects at the other anchor- 
ages should proceed forthwith to Hong- 
Kong, and, hoisting their national co- 
lours, he prepared to resist, every art of 
aggression upon the part of the Chinese 
Government- In the absence of Capt. 
Blake, of H.M.’s sloop Larne , Capt. 
Parry, of the Hercules, will make tiro ne- 
cessary dispositions ibr putting the ships 
in a posture of defence, anil in the ab- 
sence of Capt. Parry, that duty will de- 
volve on Capt. Wallace, of the Mermaid ; 
and the chief superintendent, in her Ma- 
jesty’s name, required all British subjects 
to whom these presents may come, to re- 
spect the authority of the persons charged 
with the duty of providing for the pro- 
tection of British Jives and property.” 

in the evening, Capt. Elliot arrived in 
a four-oared boat belonging to the Larne. 
ut the Company’s garden, lie had pro- 
ceeded in the Sousa cutter as tar as How- 
qua’s Fort, though some ineffectual at- 
tempts hud been made to stop his pro- 
gress. From Hoxvqiia’s Fort lie pro- 
ceeded in the l.arne s boat, and no oppo- 
sition was made, although several Man- 
darin l>oats followed him, watching his 
motions. Capt. Elliot’s arrival was im- 
mediately known : the English liag was 
hoisted, and Capt. Elliot, accompanied 
by a great number ol the foreign resi- 
dents, proceeded to Mr. Dent, to take 
that gentleman under his protection, and 
walked with him to the liall of the super- 
intendent. On Capt. Elliot’s arrival in 
the lialJ, where every one of the fo- 
reigners present in Canton had assem- 
bled, he read the following proclamation : 

“ Macao, March 2% 1839. 

“ The considerations that have moved 
the undersigned to give public notice to 
all her Majesty’s subjects that he is 
without confidence in the justice and 
moderation of the provincial government 
are : — 
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“ The dangerous, unprecedented, and 
unexplained circumstance of a public exe- 
cution before the factories at Canton, to 
the imminent hazard of life and property, 
and total disregard of the honour and 
dignity of his own and the other western 
governments, whose dags were recently 
dying in that square ; the unusual assem- 
blage of troops, vessels of war, fire- 
ships, and other menacing preparations ; 
the communication by the command of 
the provincial government, that in the 
present posture of affairs the foreigners 
were no longer to seek for passports to 
leave ('anton ( according to the genius of 
our own countries, and the principles of 
reason, if not an act of declared war, at 
least its immediate and inevitable preli- 
minary), and lastly, the threatening lan- 
guage of the High Commissioner and 
provincial authorities, of the most gene- 
ral application, and dark and violent 
character. 

“ Holding it, therefore, impossible to 
maintain continued peaceful intercourse? 
with safety, honour, or advantage, till 
definite and satisfactory explanations have 
passed regarding all these particulars, both 
as respects the past and the future, the un- 
dersigned has now to give further notice, 
that, he shall forthwith demand passports 
for all such of H. M. subjects as may 
think fit to proceed outside, within the 
space of ten days from the date that 
his application reaches the government; 
such date hereafter to he made known. 
And he has to counsel and enjoin all her 
Majesty’s subjects in urgent terms to 
make immediate preparations for moving 
their property on board the ships Re- 
liance , Orwell, and (Jeortje I V. , or other 
Jlritish vessels at Whampoa, to be con- 
veyed to Macao; forwarding him, with- 
out delay, a sealed declaration, and list 
of all actual claims against Chinese sub- 
jects, together with an estimate of all 
loss or damage to be suffered by reason of 
these proceedings of the Chinese govern- 
ment. And he has further to give notice, 
that the .Portuguese government of this 
settlement has already pledged itself to 
afford Il.M.’s subjects, resident here, 
every protection in its power, so long as 
they shall be pursuing no course of traffic 
within the limits of the settlement at 
variance with the laws of this empire. 
And he has most especially to warn 
II. M.’s subjects that such strong measures 
as it is necessary to adopt on the part 
of H.M.’s Government, without further 
notice than the present, cannot but be 
prejudiced by their continued residence 
in Canton beyond the period now fixed, 
upon their own responsibility, or without 
further guarantees from the undersigned. 
And he has further to give notice, that if 
the passports shall be refused for more 
than three days from the date that tbjs 


application shall reach the provincial 
government, he will be driven to the 
conclusion that it is their purpose to de- 
tain all H.M.’s subjects as hostages ; and 
to endeavour to intimidate them into un- 
suitable concession and terms by the res- 
traint of their persons, or by violence 
upon their lives, or by deatii of native 
merchants in immediate connexion with 
them, both by ties of friendship and of 
interest, or by the like treatment of their 
native servants. 

“ The undersigned, in conclusion, most 
respectfully submits these observations to 
the attention of all the foreigners in China. 
Ami the respective governments, being 
closely united by a community of feeling 
and interests, not%nly in their own quar- 
ter of the globe, but most especially in 
this peculiar country,* be feels that he is 
performing an act of duty in offering them 
every humble assistance in his power on 
this and all similar occasions, when they 
may hi* of opinion that he can be useful 
to them.’* 

This was received by loud and hearty 
cheers, ami every one seemed glad of 
(’apt. Elliot's arrival, and to think that 
affairs were likely now to take a better 
turn, particularly as that officer’s pre- 
sence served as a rallying point, which 
had hitherto been wanting. 

llowqua took (’apt. Elliot’s letter for 
the Viceroy. Immediately after Capt. 
Elliot’s arrival, notice was given to all 
native servants to quit, and they accord- 
ingly left the hongs without loss of time. 
The mob which had collected in front, 
attracted by the news of Capt. Elliot’s 
presence, was dispersed by a strong po- 
lice force, which had been partly on the 
spot all day, but was now reinforced, and 
every thing was soon reduced to perfect 
order and quiet. The river near the fac- 
tories was cleared of all the boats usually 
there, and in lieu of them, three rows of 
boats, filled with police and soldiers, sta- 
tioned there, completely hemmed the fo- 
reigners in, ami rendered escape impossi- 
ble. The streets leading into the square 
from the town were blocked up, and no 
natives allowed to remain or to go into 
any of the foreign factories. The strongest 
guard was, of course, before the Com- 
pany’s hall, to prevent Mr. Dent’s escape, 
and the men on duty there, coolies be- 
longing to the Hong merchants, were 
armed with pikes and shields, which they 
held ready for use whenever the door of 
the English hong was opened to admit 
people or allow them to get out. I-Iow- 
qua and Mowqua, who had made their 
appearance in the superintendent’s hall, 
not ten minutes after Capt. Elliot's arri- 
val, returned to the hail several times 
during the night, but without any thing 
being known as to the nature of their 
negotiations. The inhabitants of the 
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British hong organized themselves into a 
night-watch, consisting of one to keep 
the gate, and two others to patrol, being 
relieved every two hours. 

The 25th passed over very quietly; the 
Chinese completed their police regula- 
tions, and not a native was to be seen 
in front of the houses down to the river, 
except on duty. Howqua and other Hong 
merchants repeatedly went to the super- 
intendent. In the afternoon, a chop from 
the Kwang-chow-foo was received by 
Capt. Elliot. This night four instead of 
three gentlemen formed the watch, one 
taking his post in the superintendent's 
verandah. The night passed over quietly, 
with the exception of one gentleman be- 
ing mistaken by the p<#Sce for Mr. Dent, 
and stopped; the mistake was imme- 
diately rectified. # 

Everything was quiet in the morning of 
the 26th ; the guard near the houses had 
been reinforced, the coolies building sheds 
to live under. The Hong merchants came 
several times, and at about one o'clock 
brought two chops from the Viceroy. This 
evening the pleasure boats were removed 
from in front of the British hong, and 
carried to the middle of the square. The 
Hong merchants, in setting the watch of 
their coolies for the night, gave strict di- 
rections that they should not sleep at 
their posts, as they had been seen to do 
by the mandarins on a previous night. 
The night passed over very quietly, and 
it is said that Lin had, incognito , himself 
inspected the preparations. The follow- 
ing proclamation was this day issued : — 

“ I, Charles Elliot, chief superinten- 
dent of the trade of British subjects in 
China, at present forcibly detained by the 
provincial government, together with all 
the merchants of my own and the other 
foreign nations settled hero, without sup- 
plies of food, deprived of our servants, 
and cut off from all intercourse with our 
respective countries (notwithstanding my 
own official demand to he set at liberty, 
so that I might act without restraint), 
have now received the commands of the 
High Commissioner, issued directly to 
me, under the seals of the officers, to de- 
liver over into his hands all the opium 
held by the people of my country. Now, 
I, the said chief superintendent, thus con- 
strained by paramount motives affecting 
the safety of the lives and liberty of ail 
the foreigners here present in Canton, 
and by other very weighty causes, do 
hereby, in the name and on the behalf of 
her Britannic Majesty's Government, en- 
join and require all her Majesty's sub- 
jects now present in Canton, forthwith to 
make a surrender to me, for the service 
of her said Majesty’s Government, to be 
delivered over to the Government of 
China, of all the opium under their res- 
pective control ; and to hold the British 


ships and vessels engaged in the trade of 
opium subject to my immediate direc- 
tion ; and to forward to me, without delay, 
a sealed list of all the British-owned opium 
in their respective possession. And I, 
the chief superintendent, do now, in the 
most full and unreserved manner, hold 
myself responsible, for and on the behalf 
of her Britannic Majesty's Government, 
to all and each of her Majesty's subjects 
surrendering the said British-owned opium 
into my hands, to be delivered over to 
the Chinese government. And I, the 
said chief superintendent, do further spe- 
cially caution all H.M.’s subjects here 
present in Canton, owners of or charged 
with the management of opium, the pro- 
perty of British subjects, that failing the 
siirrenderof the said opium into my hands, 
at or before six o'clock this day, I, the 
said chief superintendent, hereby declare 
H.M.’s Government wholly free of all 
manner of responsibility or liability in 
respect of the said British-owned opium. 

“ And it is specially to l>e understood, 
that tlie proof of British property, and 
value of ull British opium surrendered to 
me, agreeably to this notice, shall be de- 
termined upon principles and in a man- 
ner hereafter to be defined by H.M.’s 
Government. 

“ Given under my hand and seal of 
office at Canton, in China, this 27th day 
of March 1839, at six o'clock in the 
morning." 

Every British subject complied with 
the requisition, and merchants of other 
nations also made over to the British su- 
perintendent whatever opium they held 
on account of British subjects. The 
quantity thus offered to him amounts to 
20,283 chests. 

This day, the servants were still away, 
hut any one might go and buy provisions, 
though, on the I8rh, Chinese were not 
allowed to sell any thing to foreigners. 
The guard of coolies mustered as strong 
this night as before. They relieved each 
other in patrol iug, two hong parties being 
continually moving. At night, the square 
presented a very picturesque appearance, 
all the men carrying lanterns, and the 
different sheds being profusely illumi- 
nated, as well as the watch-boats on the 
river. The people behaved very civilly, 
and there seemed to exist no ill-feeling 
against foreigners. The only signs of a 
disposition to riot were given at the mo- 
ment of Capt. Elliot’s landing ; when the 
Chinese saw foreigners run to meet the 
superintendent, they, not knowing the 
exact cause, thought something extraor- 
dinary must have happened, and the 
square was filled witli a mob in a mo- 
ment. 

On March 28, the following chop was 
received from the Kwang-chow-foo, ad- 
dressed 
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To the Foreigners of all Nations.” 

“ Chow, Kwung-chow-foo, &c., pro- 
claims to the Hong merchants, for their 
full information. 

“ The following official communication 
has been received from Lin, the imperial 
commissioner, &c., dated the 13th day of 
the second month. 

“ The foreigners of all nations have pre- 
sented this petition : * The foreign mer- 
chants of all nations in Canton have re- 
ceived, with profound respect, the edict 
of his Exc. the Imperial Commissioner, 
and now beg leave respectfully to address 
his Exc., having already communicated, 
through the Hong merchants, their inten- 
tion of doing so with the leust possible; 
delay. They beg to represent that, be- 
ing now made fully aware of the imperial 
eommaiids for the entire abolition of the 
traffic in opium, the undersigned foreign 
merchants hereby pledge themselves not 
to deal in opium, nor to attempt to in- 
troduce it into the Chinese empire. — 
Having now recorded their solemn pledge, 
they have only further respectfully to state 
to his Exc., that, us individual foreign 
merchants, they do not possess the power 
of controlling such extensive and import- 
ant matters as those treated of in his 
Exc.’s ediet ; and they trust his Ext*, will 
approve of leaving a linal settlement to 
be arranged through the representatives 
ol' their respective nations. — Canton, 
March 25, lKifl.’ 

This coining before me, the commis- 
sioner, it appears by the petition, that in 
obedience to my commands, they dared 
no longer traffic in opium. Their reveren- 
tial obedience is thus manifested. They 
also earnestly entreat, that us my will in- 
volved such important and heavy results, 
1 will direct the superintendents and 
consuls of their several, nations to manage 
the business. Now as respects the de- 
livering u]i of the opium, the superinten- 
dent Elliot has this day handed up a duly 
prepared petition to deliver up the opium; 
and 1, the commissioner, in due course, 
commanded that the most minute parti- 
culars be examined into, and handed up 
in the form of a clear and distinct report, 
when he must wait till 1 fix a day for re- 
ceiving the opium. This is on record. 
As respects Elliot, therefore, there is no 
occasion lor myaguin issuing my instruc- 
tion ; but the consuls must forthwith 
clearly petition as to who they arc, and 
their names and surnames, so as to enable 
me to act accordingly, and issue an edict 
immediately for their instruction. 

“ This edict is now issued to the 
Kwung-chow-foo for his information and 
obedience. Let him forthwith send a 
reply with instructions to the Hong mer- 
chants to transmit copies of it to the fo- 
reigners of aJl nations for their informa- 
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tion and obedience, and report the same. 
A special edict. 

“ On the receipt of this, 1, uniting the 
circumstances, issue this edict. On re- 
ceipt of it, let the 6aid foreign merchants, 
in obedience thereto, forthwith state in a 
clear petition the names and surnames 
of the consuls. Do not oppose. A spe- 
cial edict. — March 27, 1839.” 

The back doors were blocked up on 
the 28th, and admission into the back 
streets was permitted only through old 
China-street ; all the other streets were 
blocked up, and a watch set to guard 
them. Dr. Parker had hitherto been per- 
mitted to go to his hospital, but this day 
he was refused admittance into Hog-lane. 
In the evening^bf this day Capt. Elliot 
issued tty; following notice ■ 

“ I, Charles Elliot, chief-superinten- 
dent of the trade of British subjects in 
China, do require any British subject or 
subjects, in the name of her Britannic 
Majesty’s Government, who may have 
opium within his or their factory, to ac- 
knowledge the same to him in person 
within the space of two hours from this 
date. — Canton, 0 p.m. March 28, 1839.” 

The Chinese began to relax in their 
great vigilance, and coolies were ordered 
by the Hong merchants to bring water; a 
great quantity of pigs, sheep, and poultry 
were brought to the Consoo-liouse this 
evening. 

A letter from the Yum-chuy was re- 
ceived this morning, addressed to the 
French, American, and Dutch consuls, 
in which he requires them to give be- 
tween them a quantity of opium similar 
to that o lie red by the British superinten- 
dent. Strict orders were given this even- 
ing to bring the pleasure-boats on shore ; 
they were accordingly, amidst tremen- 
dous noise, brought from the river, and 
all deposited in the middle of the square, 
where they now are, many of them broken 
to pieces through the careless maimer of 
landing them. Howqua and Mowqua 
frequently called on Capt. Elliot (luring 
tin? day, and at times remained several 
hours with him. 

On March 30th no one was allowed to 
go down China-street to market; some 
foreigners going to the Consoo-house last 
night, when the K warig-chow-foo and 
other officers were assembled there, the 
Kwung-chow-foo is reported to have said 
that, when they wanted any foreigners 
to come to them, they did not do so, 
but came when not required ; that there- 
fore they should no longer be permitted 
to go in the back streets. The Yum- 
clmy’s present of poultry, pigs, &c\, of- 
fered to foreigners in the morning of 
yesterday, was refused. During- .he day, 
some Parsee servants were allowed, with 
a passport, to go to market. Another 
(F) 
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cause of this greater strictness may have 
been the Nam-hoy-y une’s visit to the 
front of the factories t which took place 
in the afternoon. He came accompanied 
by several other mandarins, and walked 
over the square up to the British hong, 
looked down the passage which divides 
the Company's garden from the house, 
and walked away again. 

On the following day, Sunday, provi- 
sions, such as fowls, eggs, mutton, and 
vegetables, were offered by the linguists 
in all the houses, but by many refused 
unless payment was taken for them, while 
the Chinese insisted upon giving them as 
a present. A long document containing 
the Yum-chuy’s correspondence was post- 
ed this afternoon on theSvall of the Com- 
pany’s garden. Foreigners weretinformed 
this day, that since they were averse to 
receiving provisions gratis, the linguists 
would in future supply them with them 
for payment. 

On the 1st of April, another part of 
the correspondence between the Commis- 
sioner and Capt. Elliot, and the American 
and Dutch consuls, was published In the 
square. Its purport is briefly to the fol- 
lowing effect : —The Commissioner says, 
that Capt. Elliot proposes that Mr. John- 
ston should go down to Ilong-kong, to 
be present at the delivery of the opium — 
this his Exc. says, is not necessary — why 
not make each British subject give an 
order for opium, such as they were in the 
habit of giving to the opium-dealers? 
This Capt. Elliot should indorse, and 
then give to his Exc., who would then 
send down for it, without Mr. Johnston's 
presence being necessary. If, says his 
Exc., Capt. Elliot has power sufficient to 
obtain the making over to him all the 
opium belonging to British subjects, lie 
surely may also have tliut of ordering 
such documents to he made out. To 
Mr. Snow, the American consul, his Exc. 
says, that he cannot understand the rea- 
son why, as he, the consul, lias informed 
him, his countrymen should have deli- 
vered into ('apt. Elliot’s keeping some 
1,500 chests of opium, rather than to him 
— he says there must be some double 
dealing there. (The opium here spoken 
of is declared to be British property, and 
as such was, by the consignees, given 
over to Capt. Elliot.) To the Dutch con- 
sul, Mr. Van Basel, his Exc. says, in 
answer to a letter from him, that though 
be nor his countrymen have no opium, 
yet that he cannot, for the sake of allow- 
ing one vessel to depart, permit the whole 
of his plans to he deranged. He recom- 
mends to the Dutch consul to influence 
his neighbours to give over all traflic in 
opium.— Thus the matter stands. 

The last document in the latest Can- 
ton paper is the following 


“ Public Notice to British Subjects. 

“■ The undersigned has* now to an- 
nounce that arrangements have been made 
for the delivery of the opium lately sur- 
rendered to him for H. M.’s service, by 
which his Exc. the High Commissioner 
has stipulated that the servants shall be 
restored after one-fourth of the whole be 
delivered, the passage-boats be permit- 
ted to run after one-half be delivered, 
the trade opened after three-fourths be 
delivered, and every thing to proceed as 
usual after the whole be delivered (the 
signification of which last expression the 
undersigned does not understand). Breach 
of faith (and his Exc., not unnaturally, 
is pleased to suppose that breach of faith 
may he possible) is to he visited after 
three days of loose performance of en- 
gagements with the cutting off of sup- 
plies of fresh water, after three days more 
with the stoppage of food, and after three 
days more, with the last degree of seve- 
rity on the undersigned himself, lie 
passes by these grave forms of speech 
without comment. But with the papers 
actually before him, and all the circum- 
stances in hand, he is satisfied that the 
effectual liberation of the Queen’s sub- 
jects, and all the other foreigners in Clin- 
ton, depends upon the promptitude with 
which this arrangement is completed. 

“ The maintenance of the national 
character, and the validity of the claim 
for indemnity, depend upon that scrupu- 
lousness of fidelity with which, he is well 
assured, his countrymen will enable him 
to fulfil his public obligations to this Go- 
vernment. 

“ As soon as the whole opium surren- 
dered to him be delivered over to the 
Chinese officers, it will be the duty of the 
undersigned to communicate with his 
countrymen again. 

“ But it is a present relief to him to 
express to the whole foreign community 
his admiration for the patience and kindly 
feeling which have uniformly distinguish- 
ed this community throughout these try- 
ing circumstances. And lie offers his 
own countrymen his grateful thanks for 
their confidence in his sincerest efforts to 
lead them safely out of their actual strait. 

“ The ultimate satisfactory solution of 
the remaining difficulties need give no 
man an anxious thought." 

xlu0tr*ila0ia. 

NEW SOUTH WALES. 

I.AW. 

Supreme Court , February 14. — James 
Lamb, Charles Toulouse, and George 
Palliser, three of the men charged with 
the murder of the aborigines at Liver- 
pool Plains, were put to the bar. 
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The Attorney General said, that at the 
last sessions, the trial of these men was 
put off, in order that time might he al- 
lowed for instructing a material witness, 
named Davey, an aboriginal black, in the 
nature of an oath. Although two months 
had elapsed since that time, Davey still 
remained in the same uninstructed state, 
and he thought he should not be doing 
his duty if he risked proceeding to trial 
without his evidence. He could adopt 
no other course than leave the matter in 
the hands of the Court, in order that 
they might be discharged ; but he hoped 
that, as one of them (Palliser) was a free 
man, he might be ordered to find bail 
proportionate to the offence, and the 
other two, being prisoners, could be re- 
turned to the service of Government. 

The Chief Justice inquired whether 
there was any chance of instructing Da- 
vey ? 

The Attorney General said, he was 
afraid not, as no instance was known of 
aboriginal blacks having been sufficiently 
instructed. 

The Chief Justice then, addressing the 
prisoners, observed, that fortuitous cir- 
cumstances had relieved them from the 
peril of being tried for murder, which he 
hoped would have a salutary effect upon 
them for the remainder of their lives. 
They had, on a former occasion, been 
tried, and hud been pronounced not guil- 
ty, and as the verdict had been delivered 
under the sanction of an oath, he would 
not call it in question; but if any barha- 
rising delusion had entered the hearts of 
those who presumed to make a distinc- 
tion between (Sod's creatures. In* hoped 
that the delusion would he dispelled by 
the example shewn. 

Lamb and Toulouse were then dis- 
charged to Hyde Park Barracks, and 
Palliser set at large upon his entering 
into his personal recognizance of .£.500, 
to appear when called upon. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Police Force . — At the meeting of the 
Legislative Council, in February, the 
Governor stated, in his address, that he 
had called the Council together at this 
unusual season of the year, in order to 
propose a measure for the establishment 
of a police force, beyond the settled dis- 
tricts of the colony. 

“ The necessity for it is rendered more 
urgent, by the frequent aggressions made 
of late by the aboriginal natives upon the 
flocks and herds of the colonists, as well 
as on the lives of tlicir stockmen — by 
the outrages which have been committed 
on the aborigines, as well os by them — 
and particularly by one atrocious deed of 
blood, for which seven unhappy men 
have suffered on the scaffold. *’ His Exc. 


informed the Council that he liad written 
a despatch to the Secretary of State, an- 
nouncing the great reluctance the Coun- 
cil felt to vote j£68,000 for the support of 
the police and gaols, and representing 
the arguments used by the different 
members of the Council, to show that at 
any rate part of the expenses ought to be 
borne by the Home Government. He 
had received a despatch from the Secre- 
tary of State, in answer to a despatch 
from Sir Richard Bourke, and which by 
anticipation answered his (the Gover- 
nor's) despatch, and he was sorry to say 
that the Home Govemmen thad positively 
refused to take back upon itself any part 
of the expenses of police and gaols. 

The Coolies . — Two of the Coolies ap- 
peared yesterday at the police-office to 
prefer a charge of assault against their 
overseer, Mr. M‘Mu)lin. The informa- 
tion set forth that, on several occasions, 
M'Mulliii had beaten them, and on Friday 
he ordered them to fill two casks with 
water, and on their doing so, he called 
them lazy fellow's, and beat them. Choo- 
romum stated, that the defendant struck 
him on the face and neek with his fist 
several times, and when his companion, 
Miidlioorum, came up, to inquire the 
reason of bis doing so, he struck him, 
and pushed him into a room, where lie 
again assaulted him. Mudhoorum made 
a somewhat similar statement. Mr. 
M‘Mul1in, in defence, stated, that the 
two men had been ordered by him to go 
to the pumps to pump water for the 
worm-tub of the distillery. While the 
first complainant was at the pump, he 
was detected on several occasions stop- 
ping the vent-tap, leading to the worm- 
tub, and preventing thereby the access of 
water to it. 'Phis he w’as found to have 
continued for some time, causing a great 
loss to the proprietor, averaging from 
«£10 to .£20 an hour, by preventing the 
steam from being condensed into spirit. 
Some of the workmen at the distillery at 
length complained to the overseer, who 
remonstrated with Chooromum, on which 
he became very insolent and violent, and 
on Mr. M. attempting to put him out of 
the yard he resisted, and was struck acci- 
dentally by the pump-handle. The other 
complainant then came up, and was 
equally violent ; on which he also was 
turned out of the yard. A witness, who 
was present, disproved any assault, and 
the case was dismissed. No sooner was 
the decision of the Bench communicated 
to the two Coolies, than they commenced 
such a screaming and confusion of sounds 
as perhaps has not been heard, except at 
an aboriginal row. Chooromum, who 
was described by his master to be a kind 
of lawyer among his countrymen, was 
particularly violent, and at one time 
threatened that he would not leave the 
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office, but “ stay aud be made a consta- 
ble.” They were at length turned out of 
the office, exclaiming that they would 
take to the bush. It was announced 
by the overseer, that Chooromura, who 
is known among the Coolies by a title 
equivalent to “ Agitator,” on a recent 
occasion attempted to induce them to 
abscond, affirming the practicability of 
travelling overland to Calcutta. — Sydney 
Gaz. March 7. 

Steam . — The proposal for the formation 
of a company, for the purpose of carrying 
into effect a steam communication with 
Great Britain, has been so far successful, 
that there arc already 651 shares sub- 
scribed for, amounting in value to £32,550. 
The names of the subscribers comprise 
those of many of our most eminent mer- 
chants and residents. — Sydney Gazette , 
Feb. 2. 

Messrs. Steele and Son, of tile Port 
Stephens’ Company, superintendents of 
the coal mines at Newcastle, have con- 
structed a locomotive carriage, on a new 
principle, to run in the district of Mait- 
land. The engines are on a perfectly new 
construction, and the carriage will convey 
fourteen passengers, with luggage, amount- 
ing in the whole to about three tons ; tra- 
velling at the average rate of ten miles an 
hour on the common road. The engine 
is of sixteen-horse power. — Herald. 

The Post Office . — The revenue for the 
past year amounts to about £8,000, and 
the expenditure to about £10,000. The 
number of letters and newspapers for- 
warded by the general post-office to Eng- 
land, between the 5th October, 1838, and 
the 31st December, is 30,722. 

Crown Lands. — An offieial notice, dated 
17th January, raises the minimum price 
of crown lands from 5s. to 12s. per acre, 
by instructions from borne. 

The Drovyht . — Intelligence from the 
district about the Murrumbidgee informs 
us, that the waters of that river have de- 
creased so much lately, in consequence of 
the drought, that in many places the water- 
holes are dry, and fish weighing from 
thirty to forty pounds may he seen lying 
in a putrid state in the bed of the river. — 
Sydney Gaz . March 9. 

VAN DIEMEN’S LAND. 

The Tasmanian papers contain no local 
intelligence worthextracting, except a libel 
case, Moore v. O'Connor, which occupied 
the Supreme Court the whole of the 16th 
and 18th March. The plaintiff was for- 
merly collector of Internal Revenue, but 
is now chairman of the insolvent Court ; 
the defendant, a gentleman of wealth, a 
magistrate, residing at Lake River. The 
alleged libels were contained in certain 
letters published in the Hobart Town 
Conner and the Colonial Times. The 


extracts reflected on the character of Mr. 
Moore, as a man of veracity and as a 
public officer, and insinuated that he had 
obtained possession of the Belvidere al- 
lotment by dishonest and dishonourable 
means. The jury deliberated until six 
o’clock the following morning (having re- 
tired about ten), when they returned the 
following verdict : “ For the plaintiff on 
the first count, damages 40s. For the 
plaintiff on the second (that of the justifi- 
cation) count, damages 40s. For the de- 
fendant on the third count. We find that 
Mr. Moore had improper and illegal pos- 
session of the Belvidere allotment, but 
we do not think thut he had recourse to 
dishonourable means to obtain it. We 
find that he was compelled to give up the 
allotment.” 

SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

Journey into the Interior . — The follow- 
ing is the result of observations on the 
character and features of the country 
forming the peninsula between Lake 
Alexandrian and tin* Gulf St. Vincent, 
made by the Governor during a recent 
journey : — 

Between the river Torrens, on the 
north and north-west, and Encounter 
Bay, the Lower Murray, and Lake 
Alexandrian on the south and south- 
east, the country is intersected by three 
great mountain masses ; the Mount Lof- 
ty, Mount Barker or Great Ironstone, 
and Mount Wakefield ranges. The first, 
after attaining a central elevation at Mount 
Lofty of about 2,150 feet above the level 
of the sea, falls very gradually to the 
south-west, until it terminates in low 
cliffs on the sea-shore, between Ouka- 
puringa and the Alditigha Plains. The 
summit of Mount Barker itself is about 
twenty feet higher than Mount Lofty. 
This elevation, however, is only conti- 
nued for about a mile, by from fifty to one 
hundred yards in width. Beyond these 
limits, the ground on all sides drops sud- 
denly for eight hundred feet, and Mount 
Barker stands like an isolated hill on the 
great table-land beneath it. This table- 
land, however (on which Mr. Dutton, of 
Sydney, has just selected a district for 
special survey), is still about 1,600 feet 
above the sea. Tt runs to the south- 
west in a broad belt, parallel to the Mount 
Lofty range ; its surface covered with 
beautiful undulations of lightly- wooded 
low hills and gentle valleys. At from ten 
to fifteen miles, south-west of Mount 
Barker, it falls rather suddenly to about 
1,200 feet, and becomes covered with a 
stringy bark forest. From ten to twenty 
miles further to the south-west, sharp, 
precipitous ridges, some of them attain- 
ing an elevation of from 1,800 to 2,000 
feet, cross it in different directions. 
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Between these, still upon *Tiigh table- 
land, are formed the rich valleys of Mi- 
ponga, the Upper Finnis, and other 
streams flowing severally to the west- 
ward, eastward, and southward. Imme- 
diately afterwards, entering along the 
range still to the south-west, enormous 
branches strike off towards the sea, and 
from heights of from 1,200 to 1,500 feet, 
fall precipitously into it along the line of 
coast, which extends from Mount Ter- 
rible, the southern boundary of the 
Aldingha Plains, to Yankalillah. Other 
large branches from the same range shoot 
off from Miponga to the eastward of 
south, and fall with a more gentle descent 
towards the great bend of the Lower 
Murray, in the neighbourhood of Cur- 
rency Creek. 

Mount Wakefield is scarcely to he 
considered as a district formation from 
the Mount Barker, or Great Ironstone 
range; it is rather a mighty disruption 
from its south-western extremity. Be- 
tween the two, for twenty-five miles from 
Yankalillah, in Gulf St. Vincent, to the 
mouth of the Inman in Encounter Bay, 
runs a very lovely valley, varying from 
about six to ten miles in width, well 
watered, and rich in soil for agriculture, 
and in herbage for pasturages. In this 
valley are ** Division Hills," which sepa- 
rate the eastward from Yankalillah. Their 
summits are clothed with pastures, and 
their height is not above eight hundred 
feet above the sea, while that of the 
precipitous mountains which hound the 
valley to the north and south is from 
1,200 to nearly 2, 000. 

'Flic summit of the Mount Lofty range 
is narrow. The summit of the Mount 
Barker range maintains a breadth of 
from six to ten miles, and though hills 
and ridges frequently intersect it, their 
elevation above the general summit is 
small as compared with its height above 
the level of the sea. Contrary to the 
ideas which have generally prevailed 
concerning the geography of this portion 
of South Australia, the Mount Barker 
or Great Ironstone, and not the Mount 
Lofty range, is that which divides the 
waters which flow into the Gulf St. Vincent 
from those which fall into the Lower Mur- 
ray and I. like Alexandria. Between the 
summits and the great valleys ut the busc, 
both in the Mount Lofty and the Mount 
Barker ranges, runs a belt frequently 
from three to four miles in width, of very 
thickly-set narrow and tortuous spurs. 
These form at first sight the greatest 
obstacles in the way of practicable roads ; 
but, on research, good passes over them 
may almost everywhere be found. The 
small valleys between these spurs are 
often very rich and well watered. 

The lower slopes of ull the mountuin- 
ranges are almost every where composed 
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of slate. In the Mount Lofty range it is 
generally “ transition slate,” very much 
resembling the greywacke slate of North 
Wales. Proceeding to the eastward or 
southward, it becomes harder and of a 
red colour, and still further to the south 
it appears as “flinty slate, mica slate, 
and hornblende slate.” The surface above 
the slate is always grassy; extensive sheep 
pastures are upon it. The summit of 
Mount Lofty is capped with a highly 
ferruginous sand-stone, and laige portions 
of the Mount Barker range, with a 
conglomerate of iron stone and angular 
pieces of quartz. Upon the ferruginous 
sand-stone and the iron-stone conglome- 
rate were invariably found stringy bark fo- 
rest or brush. In the brush, the subjacent 
rock was generally covered with strata 
of sand ; while in the stringy hark forest, 
the rock is in a state of partial decom- 
position, was nearly Imre, or covered 
with small pieces of quartz. 

The great agents of mountain elevation 
to the southward appear to have been 
sienite, greenstone, and hornblende rock; 
immense musses of these frequently ap- 
pear on the surface in the mountains be- 
tween Yankalillah and Encounter Bays. 
The agents of elevation to the northward 
appeur to have been quartz and quartz 
rock ; dykes of these, from eight to ten 
yards broad, frequently traverse the more 
elevated ridges ; they sometimes pass 
into tolerably distinctly formed granite. 
The iron stone in the conglomerate 
sometimes passes into good compact red 
ore. Mr. Finnis found some rich speci- 
mens of this mineral on a mountain to 
the north of the Inman. The basin of 
Adelaide to the west of Mount Lofty 
range, that of Aldingha, between the 
Mount Lofty and Mount Barker ranges, 
and probably those of Yunkalillah and 
Encounter Bays, between the Mount 
Barker and the Mount Wakefield ranges, 
are filled with marine fossil formation. 
It lies upon slate, and consists of alter- 
nations of calcareous sandstones, flinty 
sandstones, clays, and chalky limestones. 
Some of the beds are very thick, with 
well preserved marine fossils. At the 
base of Mount Terrible the calcareous 
sandstone takes a coarse oolite structure. 
It is in large solid blocks, and may, here- 
after, become useful freestone. 

On a very rough calculation, the great 
tract of the country to which these notes 
refer may be covered — one-third with 
sand, adapted for agriculture or pastur- 
age, one-third with stringy bark forest, 
and one -third with brush or rock. Of 
the value of the first of these nothing 
need be said. The second, the stringy 
bark forest, must increase in value with 
the increase of the colony, and be an ex- 
tensive source of future wealth and con- 
venience ; and concerning the principal 
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part of the third portion, the brush, it 
may be suggested, that many lovely plants 
flourish in profusion, and when the party 
passed through it, such were flowering 
and flourishing in great variety and beauty ; 
the vine, a plant which also loves a dry 
soil, ought to bloom luxuriantly. The 
shrubs in the brush generally grow in 
clusters, with broad clear intervals be- 
tween ; in these the vine could be planted 
at once. These observations have, of 
course, reference to flourishing and shel- 
tered portions, the scrubby and exposed 
tracts of it can never be of use.— S. Austral. 
Gaz. Jan . 19. 

New Settlement at Port Lincoln. — The ex- 
citement on the subject of the settlement 
at Boston Bay, in Port Lincoln, has been 
without parallel in the brief annals of South 
Australia. It was no sooner known that 
an attempt on the part of the South Aus- 
tralian Company was about to be made to 
secure for itself this magnificent port, than 
many colonists, especially those who were 
aware of its capabilities, and who desired 
its advantages to be participated in by 
the public, joined together and obtained 
a special survey of what is considered to 
be the only available portion of Boston 
Bay. This was done with so much 
promptitude, that when the Company's 
agent returned from his inspection of the 
place, he found, as in the case of Mount 
Barker, he had been anticipated, and 
Boston Bay is now public property. The 
Company have chosen a spot to the north- 
ward, and which includes the eastern 
harbour sheltered by Boston Island, in 
every respect inferior to the station se- 
lected by the colonists. No less than 
£50 has been paid for eight acres, which 
ten days ago were purchased for .£8! 
Several vessels are already freighted to 
proceed to the sea-port, and large parties 
of colonists are on the eve of proceeding 
to inspect what, after all, is certain to be 
the seat of the future commerce of South 
Australia. — S. Austral. Gaz . March 9. 

Several special surveys have been made 
of considerable purchases of land. The 
first special survey was at the* instance of 
Mr. W. H. Dutton, for the priority of 
choice of 4,000 acres, out of 1 5, 0(H), to be 
surveyed in the district of Mount Barker. 
Mr. Dutton is understood to be acting 
in connexion with Messrs. Macfarlane, 
Moore, and several other gentlemen re- 
cently arrived in Adelaide from Sydney. 
Mr. Dutton and his friends have deter- 
mined to people the land, and the German 
emigrants, in number one hundred and 
ninety, brought by the Zebra , from Ham- 
burg, are to proceed directly from the 
ship to Mount Barker, and a township is 
forthwith to be established there, under 
the name of Kandtsdorf. The men are 
chiefly mechanics, masons, &c. and form. 


in fact, the whole materiel for a commu- 
nity. 

The number of vessels that have en- 
tered Port Adelaide during the last year 
is 101, and the tonnage about 22,579. 

jautai Zealand. 

The King and Chiefs of the Sandwich 
Islands, in council assembled, have en- 
acted:- — 

1. That after the 1st of January, 1839, 
the importation of rum, brandy, gin, al- 
cohol, and all distilled spiritB whatso- 
ever, shall be entirely prohibited, and 
shall not be permitted to be landed at 
any port, harbour, or any other place on 
the Sandwich Islands. 

2. Whatever master, owner, or officer 
of any vessel, or whatever person, shall 
he guilty of a violation of the prohibition, 
shall be fined not less than one hundred, 
nor more than one thousand dollars, ac- 
cording to the amount sold. 

3. Whoever shall purchase said pro- 
hibited liquors, shall be considered as 
guilty of the same offence as the im- 
porter, and shall be subject to the same 
penalty . — Kauhunumu II. 

A newspaper lias been commenced, 
under the title of the New Zealand Ga- 
zette , the first number of which appeared 
on the 21st August, in London (the 
second is to appear in the colony) intend- 
ed for the first and principal settlement, 
or the New Zealand Lund Company, 
which it is supposed will lie at Port Ni- 
cholson, in Cook's Straits. 


Cape of €»oo& ii)ope. 

I’ORT NATAL. 

Kroin a communication, up to the 12th 
April, wc are sorry to find that well- 
grounded suspicions are entertained of 
the sincerity of tlu* pacific overtures made 
by the Zoola King, Dingaan. 

*• April 12th. — Carel Landman, the 
commandant, returned yesterday from the 
camp under the Busliinun’s Hunt, and 
brings the intelligence that the Bushman 
Caffers living near the camp lmd cap- 
tured three spies from Dingaan. Two of 
these the Caffers killed, and the third 
was brought to the camp. He confessed 
that he had been sent out by the trea- 
cherous Zoola king, with orders to as- 
certain whether the farmers were sepa- 
rating in consequence of the late over- 
tures of peace, or were still living in the 
‘ leger.’ He added that this was the 
second time Dingaan hud sent him out. 
In the first instance, he wa9 obliged to 
retire, in consequence of the vigilance of 
the farmers, and that Dingaan only gave 
him his life on condition of his making a 
second attempt.” — G. T. Joum. May 2. 
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REGISTER, 


Calcutta. 

GOVERNMENT ORDERS. &c. 

RECRUITS KOlt T1IE ARMY. 

Head- Quarters , Meerut , March 9, 1839. 
— ‘The Commander of the Forces having 
received a communication from Govern- 
ment. showing that, in two corps of native 
infantry, out of .080 recruits enlisted for 
the augmentation by parties detached for 
the purpose, no fewer than 378 were re- 
jected, as unfit for the service, on arriv- 
ing at the head-quarters of the regiments 
in question ; and a considerable expense 
having thus been entailed on the state, 
which could only have been occasioned 
by the culpable ncligence or incapacity of 
the parties employed, it is required that 
greater care, in future, on the part of 
the officers commanding corps, be taken 
in the selection of native commissioned 
and non-commissioned officers for this 
responsible duty. 

To enable the Commander of the forces 
to judge of the degree of attention paid 
by officers in command of corps to this 
point, copies of the review rolls, furnish- 
ed to the pay department, of all recruits 
brought to regiments, are in future to be 
transmitted, on the return of the parties 
that bring them, to the adjutant-general 
of the army, through the prescribed chan- 
nel of correspondence, accompanied by 
transcripts of the abstracts, and bills for 
subsistence allowance drawn on such 
occasions. 

These documents arc to be sent in 
addition to the descriptive rolls which 
were called for in the G. Os. of the 30th 
June and 17th August last. 

AMI. AIIS AT .SUJ>I>KK STATIONS. 

Judicial and Revenue Department , 
March 1*4 1839. ---The following rule, in 
explanation of clause 5 of the rules pub- 
lished in tlio Gazette of the 41 Feb. 1833, 
is passed on this date by the Hon. the 
Deputy Governor of Bengal, and pub- 
lished for general information : — 

“ Whenever a principal stulder ameen, 
sudder ameen, or moonsiff, may be ab- 
sent from Ills station on leave, tlio amlali 
on the establishment of such officer shall 
not suffer any deduction from their fixed 
allowances.” 

The above rule is to have retrospective 
operation in ull cases not finally disposed 
of at the date of its promulgation. 

OCCIIl'ATIOK OF CIIK-IJIT HOUSES. 

Judicial and Revenue Department , 
April 4, 1 839. — Notification . — Several 
applications having been made by resi- 


dents of civil stations for leave to reside 
in the circuit houses belonging to Govern- 
ment, contrary to the orders contained in 
the circular letter from this office dated 
the 18th of Sept. 1836, notice is hereby 
given, that the houses in question are re- 
served for public purposes, and permission 
to private individuals to reside in them, 
temporarily or permanently, will on no 
account be granted. Any further appli- 
cation from persons not authorized to oc- 
cupy the circuit houses which may here- 
after be received will not be attended to. 

THE ARMY OF THE INDUS. 

General Orders by Lieut. Gen. Sir John 
Keane, K.C. B., &c. &c. 

Camp Quetta , April o, 1839. — Conse- 
quent on the arrival of the Commander- 
i n- Chief, the following arrangements will 
have effect from this date : 

Maj. Gen. Sir W. Cotton, K.C. B. and 
K.C. IT., will resume command of the 
1st division, and Maj. Gen. Nott will re- 
sume that of the 2d brigade, from which 
these officers were temporarily transferred 
in (r. O. of the 1th Dec. last. 

Lieut. Col. Dcnnie, C. B., will deliver 
over command of the troops at Shikar- 
pore, and proceed to join the regiment to 
which lie belongs, by the first favourable 
opportunity. 

Brigadier Gordon, commanding in Up- 
per Scirnle, will receive directions to send 
on to the advance, as occasion may offer, 
the three regiments of Bengal Native In- 
fantry, now at Shikarpore. They will be 
sent by strong detachments, guarding pro- 
visions and treasure ; the 35th N. I. is to 
lie first sent on. 

Depots for ordnance and commissariat 
stores will be formed at Dadur and 
Quetta, and at each of these posts a regi- 
ment of N. I. will be quartered, with a 
ressalah of local horse, and such details of 
his Majesty Shah Soojah’s troops as may 
hereafter be specified. 

Maj. Gen. Nott will continue for the 
present with the head-quarters of the 2d 
brigade at Quetta, and exercise general 
superintendence and military control 
within the province of Shawl. 

The 43d regt. N. I. will stand fast at 
Quetta, and one regiment of infantry, with 
a ressalah of local horse, of his Majesty 
Shah Soojah’s force, will also remain at 
that place. 

Orders by Maj. Gen. Sir Willoughby 
Cotton, K. C. B., &c. 

Head - Quarters , Camp Quetta , April 5, 
1839. — His Exc. the Commander-in- 
Chicf having arrived in camp, und as- 
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sumed the command, in person. ot‘ the 
army, and having directed Maj. Gen. Cot- 
ton to resume command of the Bengal 
infantry of the 1st division, he cannot 
give up the charge of the Bengal column 
without expressing, in the strongest and 
warmest terms, his thanks to Maj. Gen. 
Thackwell, the brigadier, and commanding 
officers of the cavalry and horse artillery, 
to Maj. Gen. Nott, the brigadiers and 
commanding officers of infantry, and to 
the officer commanding the camel battery, 
to Major Pew and the officers of the 
Park, to Capt. Thomson and the officers 
of the engineer department, and to the 
men composing the various corps, for the 
admirable manner in which the superior 
officers have conducted a march of up- 
wards of 1,000 miles, and for the good 
conduct and soldier-like behaviour of the 
men. To the deputy adj. general, the 
deputy qu. mast, general, ami the officers 
of the respective departments, and to 
Major Parsons, the deputy commissary 
general, and the officers of his depart- 
ment, to Doctor Thomson, ami the medi- 
cal department. Sir W. Cotton begs to 
offer his recorded approbation of the as- 
sistance he has received from them, and 
of the manner in which these officers have 
conducted their duties. 


[Sept. 

solitary confinement), for drunkenness, 
and for being guilty of insubordinate con- 
duct towards Assist. Surg. G. Knox, of 
the same regt., also for offering violence 
to Hospital Seij. G. Brcmner. 

Hospital Steward David Mixon, at- 
tached to H.M. 16th Foot, to suffer im r 
prisonment for six months, for having 
been accessory to, and participated in, 
the embezzlement of upwards of Rs. 50, 
by over-charges to Government of more 
than 270 chickens, as having been con- 
sumed by patients in the hospital of 
II.M. 16th Foot, in July 1838. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, &c. 

April 20. Mr. M.J. Tierney to be civil and ses- 
sions judge of Allygurh, from 2!>th March, the date 
of Mr. J. Neave's sailing for England. 

Map 2. Major Thomas Wilkinson to be Resi- 
dent at Nagpore. 


Obtained leave of Absence, 8fe . — April IP. Mr. 
M. II. Turnbull, for eight months, for purpose of 
visiting the Hills. — Mr. C. G. Manse l, leave for 
seven months, from 1st June, on private aflUiro. 

ECCLESIASTICAL. 

Vurhmph . — May 14. The Rev . W. Vaughan, to 
sea, for two years, for health. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 
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COURTS MARTIAL. 

The following European soldiers have 
been recently found guilty, and sentenced, 
viz . — 

Gunner John Cotter, 3d comp. 2d hat. 
artillery, to suffer death, by being hanged 
by the neck until dead, for maliciously 
shooting, and instantaneously causing the 
death of Daniel McKenna, of the same 
corps. 

Private M. Hanlon, H.M. 31st regt., 
to receive two hundred lashes, for 
making use of abusive and threatening 
language to Serjeant Jones and Corporal 
Mulligan. 

Private Wm. Bates, H.M. 9th Foot, 
to be transported as a felon for fourteen 
years, for being drunk in barracks and 
striking Colour Serj. M. Hanley. 

Private Richard Perry, H.M. 31st 
regt. (taking into consideration four pre- 
vious convictions) to receive two hun- 
dred lashes, and to lie discharged the 
army with ignominy, for having in his 
possession two violin bows, knowing 
them to have been stolen, and afterwards 
selling the same. 

Privates James Lucy and Charles 
Wells, European Regt., each to suffer 
solitary confinement for twelve calendar 
months, for desertion. 

k Private Wm. Marsh, II.M. 3d L. Drags., 
to suffer solitary imprisonment for six 
months (reference being had in this case 
to the recent eircukur on the subject of 


(By the President in Council.) 

Fori William, May 13, 183!).— (37th N.I. Ens. F. 
H. Hawtrcy to be lieut., from 38th March 103!), v. 
Lieut. D. llainsay dec. 

03d N.I. Lieut, and Brev. Capt. W. F. Grant to 
be capt. of a comp., and Ens. \v. V. Siddons to be 
lieut., from loth Sept. 1838, in sue. to Capt. N. 
Low is dec. 

70 th X.7. Lieut, and Brev. tTtapt. E. J. Betts to 
be capt. of a comp., and F.ns. R. Robertson to be 
lieut., from 30th April 1830, in sue. to Capt. and 
llrev. Maj.Thos. Williams retired. 

The undermentioned officer* to have rank of 
Capt. by brevet, from dates expressed, vie.— Lieut. 
Thos. Mackintosh, 24th N.I., from 8th May 1839; 
Lieut. J. H. Blanchard, 63d N.I., 11th May. 

(By the Commander of the Forces.) 

Head-Quarters, Meerut, May 7* 1839. — ■ Assisi. 
Surg. R. Foley, M.n., of 2d local horse, to proceed 
by dawk to Shah jehan pore on professional duty; 
date Rohilcund 7th April. 

Assist. Surg. J. Arthur, m.d., 11th Madras N.I., 
to relieve Surg. A. Simson, m.d., 46th Bengal N.I., 
from medical charge of Nujeeb corps and prisoners 
in jail at Jubbulpore; date 18th March. 

Capt. VV. Barnett, inv. estab., permitted to re- 
side at Barraekjiore, drawing his pay and allow- 
ances from presidency pay-master. 

Comet A. W. M.Wylly, 7th, at his own request, 
removed to 8th L.C., as junior of his rank. 

May 8. — The undermentioned young officers 
(recently admitted to service) to do duty, viz . — 
Ensigns W. H. Smith with 56th N.I., at Dina pore; 
P. C. Murray, 68th do., at Barrackpore; G. C. 
Hatch, 58th do., at Barrackpore. 

Lieut and Brev. Capt. R. Smith, 28th N.I., to 
act as adj. to Bhaugulporc Ifill Rangers, v. Lieut, 
and Brev. Capt C. B. Hall, who has been permitted 
to proceed to presidency, on med. cert. ; date Di- 
napore 23d April. 

Lieut, rnterp. and Qu. Mast. C. It. Gwatkin, 60th 
N.I., to officiate as station staff at Kuznaul; date; 
3d May. 

Supermini. 2d- Lieut C. B. Young, of englnefepi, ’ 
to act as adj. to corps of sappers and miners, im* 
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ing absence* on political employ, of 2d-Lieut. 
Brown ; date 1st May. 

Lieut. W. Young to continue to perform duties 
of adj. to 38th N.I. j date 29th April 

38 th N. I. Lieut. A. C. Dewar to be adj., v. Young 
permitted to resign that situation. 

Assist. Surg. J. Murray, m.d., removed from 
the 4th and posted to 2d troop 1st brigade horse 
artillery. 


(By Lieut. Gen. Sir John Keane). 
Read-Quarters, Camp, Quetta, April 5, 18 39.— 
Capt Nash, 43d N. I., to be baggage-master to Ben- 
gal column of Army of the Indus, v. Brev. Capt. 
Troup, 48th N.I., placed at disposal of envoy and 
minister at court of H.M.ShahShooja-ool-Moolkh. 


Permitted to Retirefrom the Service .— -May 13. 
Cant, and Brev. MaJ. T. Williams. 70th N.I., from 
30th April, on pension of a major, in conformity 
with Reg. of 2i)th Dec. 1837. 

Native Doctors .— Three young men, educated at 
the New Medical College, who have passed their 
examinations, having been placed at disposal of the 
Right lion, the Governor-general for employment 
in the N.W. Provinces, his lordship has appointed 
them as follow : 

Omaehum Set, native doctor at Agra, to be em- 
ployed under the directions of Mr. R. B. Duncan, 
the civil assistant surgeon. 

Rajhisto Dey, native doctor at Delhi, to be em- 
ployed under the directions of Dr. J. It an ken, the 
civil surgeon. 

Shamachurn Dutt, native doctor at Allahabad, 
to be emf&oved under the directions of Mr. A. 
Beattie, the civil assistant surgeon. 

FURLOUGHS, &c. 

To Presidency. — May 13. Lieut. John Gilmore* 
executive engineer, dtc. at Darjeeling, leave for 
one month, preparatory to applying for leave to go 
» to sea for health. 

To visit Simla . — April 19. Brev. Maj. J. H. Mac- 
kinlay, postmaster at Cawnpore, for six months, 
on private affairs. 

To visit Sultanporc, Oude .— May 7- Lieut. A. F. 
C. Deas, 5th N.I., from 3d Feb. to 12tli April. 

To visit Juan pore . — May 7- Lieut. J. II. Fergus- 
son, 33d N.I., from 15th June to 15th Oct., on pri- 
vate affairs. 

To Hilis north of Deyr ah . — May 8. Lieut. W. 
Young, 38th N.I., from 10th May to 10th Nov., on 
private affairs. 

To Burdwan .— May ft. Ens. A. Campbell, 58th 
N.I., from 15th June to 1st Sept., on private af- 
fairs. 


II Ell MAJESTY’S FORCES. 

Head-Quarters, Mahnhleshtrar, \pril26, 1839. — 
The Commander-in-chief in India has been pleased 
to make the following promotions and appoint- 
ments until her Majesty’s pleasure shall be known ; 

'2d Foot. Ens. T. W. E. Holdsworth to be lieut. 
without purch., v. Sparke dec., 30th Jan. 1839; 
Ens. D. J. Dickenson to be lieut. without purch., 
v. Nixon dec., 30th Jan. 1839. 

6th Foot. Capt. T. S. Powell, from 40th F., to 
be capt., v. Caulfield whoexch., 20th April 1839. 

1 6 th Foot. Ens. S. Lawson to be lieut. without 
purch., v. Xlmencs dec., 22d Jan. 1839. 

39th Foot. Ena. W. Smith to be lieut. without 

K rch., ▼. Bligh dec., 23d March 1839 ; Ens. A. 

ickett to be lieut. by purch., v. Marshall who 
retires, 26th April 1839. 

40th Foot. Capt. Henry Caulfield, from 6th F., 
to be capt., v. Powell who exch., 26th April 1839. 

41st Foot. Ens. T. O. Evans to be lieut. without 
purch., v.Whittell dec., 29th Jan. 1839. 

4 9th Foot. Lieut. J. R. Campbell to be capt. 
without purch., v. Hatpin dec., 22d March 1839; 
Ens. S. G. H. Maclean to be lieut., v. Campbell, 
22d March 1839. 

55th Fbot. Ens. H. H. Warren to be lieut. with- 
out purch., v. Codd dec., 4th Feb. 1839. 

Anat.Joum. N,tf. Vol.30. No. 117. 


63d Foot. Ens. R. Ramsbottom to be lieut. with- 
out purch., ▼. W heatstone dec., 9th Jan. 1839. 

The undermentioned officers to have rank of 
Capt. by brevet In East Indies only Lieut. H. F. 
Stokes, 39th F., from 23d July 1838 * Lieut. W. H. 
Dodgin, 44th F., from 15th Jan. 183a 
The following officers, who have served 15 years 
and upwards as subalterns previously to their pro- 
motion to a company, to have rank of Capt. by 
brevet in East Indies only: — Capt. J. G. S. Gll- 
land, 2d F., from 30th Dec. 1827; Capt. II. C. Scar- 
man, 39th F., from .'Id Sept. 1827. 

Ens. J. Cross, 4th F., permitted to retire from 
service, by sale of his commission, pending the 
approbation of her Majesty. 

Lieut. G. S. Montizambert, 41st F., to act as adj. 
to that corps, from 2d March last, during absence 
of Lieut, and Adj. Vaughan, on leave. 


FURLOUGH. 

To England .— April 26. Capt. C’oultman, C3d F., 
for 18 months, for health. 


SHIPPING. 

Arrivals in the River. 

May 10. Medusa , from Sydney and Madras.— 

11. Fairlie, from Hobart Town and Madras (with 
H.M. 21st regt.) ; Woolsington, from London, 
Cape, and Mauritius; Margaret Commit, from 
Greenock; Martha, from Mauritius; Adams, from 
Mauritius and Madras ; Cecilia, from Bombay and 
Vfzagapatam ; Snipe, from Moulmein ; Henry 
F.wbank, from Boston; Forth from Rangoon. — 

12. Lord Loiuther, from London, Madras, and VI- 
zagapatam ; H.M.S. Favorite, from Amherst; 
Hover, from China and Singapore.— 13. Scotland, 
from Greenock; Rosalind, from London; Emma 
Eugenia, from China, drc. ; Edward, from Ran- 
goon; Patriot, from l’enang.— 14. Abercrombie 
Robinson, from London and Madras; Antigua 
racket, from London and Mauritius; Margaret . 
from Sydney, Singapore, and Batavia; Theresa , 
from Sydney and Madras; Pirate, from Madras 
and Vizaganatam.— 19. Lonnch , from Masulipa- 

tam 20. Harold, from Boston and Cape; Diana, 

from Mauritius and Madras. 

Departures from Calcutta. 

May 8. Ayrshire, for Rangoon and Moulmein. 
—12. Mobile, for Mauritius. — 14. Greenlaw, for 
London ; Miriam, for Moulmein and Rangoon.— 

13. Cape Packet, for Cape and London ; Gen too, 
for London; John McLellnn, for London; Ca- 
vendish Itentinek , for Mauritius. — 19. Renown, 
for London.— 20. Elizabeth, for Liverpool; City of 
Aberdeen, for London. — 21. William Kirol, for 
London.— Lloyds, for London ; Palmira , for Lon- 
don ; Augustus, for Madras and Colombo. 

Sailed from Saugnr. 

M a y 8. Ti’ois Frercs , for Bourbon ; Arachne , 
for Mauritius. — 11. Prince. George, for Sydney; 
A i glr, for Havre, — 16. Margaret ; Moira, for Lon- 
don ; Lu l worth, for Swan River; Abeille, for 
Bourbon. 

From Diamond Harbour. 

M a y 21 . Gloucester, for Boston ; John Bagshaw, 
for Liverpool. 


Freight to London and Liverpool (May 16).— 
Saltpetre, £4. Ws. per ton ; Sugar, £4. 10s. to 
£4. 15s.; Rice, £‘5; Measurement Goods. £4. 10s. 
to £5 ; Indigo and Silk Piece Goods, £ti ; Raw 
Silk, £'6. 6s. to £*«. 10s. 


Arrivals of Passengers. 

Per Palmyra, from Singapore (arrived 19th 
March): Mrs. Ogilvic and family; und Dr. D. 
Mitchell. 

Per H.C. Pilot Vessel Bengal, from Bombay (ar- 
rived 25th March) : Rev. G. U. Withers ; Mr. E. 
J. Lulham. — From Colombo: Messrs. Anthones, 
Lodowice, Toussant, Dickman, and Kriekeinbeck, 
medical students. 

Per Shah Alluni, from Bombay (arrived 23d 
March) : Chas. Eskridge, Esq.; Lieut. Carrutben, 
Madras L.C.; Dr. Barlar 

(G> 
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Per Pero, from Sydney (arrived 16th April) : J. 
K. Campbell, Esq. 

Per Gaillardon, from N.S. Wales and Ceylon (ar- 
rived 87th April) : Mrs. Bellow and five children; 
Mrs, Ogllvy ; Mrs. Hapson; Capt. Bellow, 96th 
N-I. ; Lieut. Ogilvy, 15th N.I.; L. Campbell, 
Esq* s Master R. Carter. 

Per Putty Salnm , from Bombay (arrived 39th 
April): Mrs. Lucas; J. S. Stopford, R. Stopford, 
A. Murray, O. Potter, and O. Shearwood, Esqrs., 
merchants and agents; E. R. A. Hume, Esq,; 
James Hume, Esq., barrister. 


Departures of Passengers. 

Per Si* Edward Ryan, for Singapore and China 
(sailed 3d April) : J. Revely, Esq., and child. 

Per Snipe, for Moulmein (sailed 3d April) : Rev. 
Mr. Judson; Capt. N, Major; Messrs. G. Munro 
and Thomas. 

Per Heien, for Cape (sailed 19th April) : Mrs. 
Henderson and child. 

Per Lulltvorth, for Swan River : Mr. C. Driver. 
Per Emerald , for Mauritius i sailed 21st April) : 
Mr. Lattey ; Dr. Taylor. 

Per Patriot, for Mauritius mailed 3d May) : Mr. 
Haley. 

Per Eleanor, for New South Wales: Mr. and 
Mrs. Peake and family. 

Per Bombay Castle, for China (sailed 24th April) : 
Mrs. and Major-General Biggs. 

Per Catherine, for Singapore (sailed 6th May>: 
D. McDonald, Esq. ; Mr.T. Johannes. 

Per Cape PacJeet, for Cape -. C. W. K inloch, 
Esq., H.C. civil service. 


BIRTHS AND DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

April 28. At Rutnagherrv, the lady of Dr. Bour- 
chier, civil surgeon, of a daughter. 

May 10. At Cawnpore, the lady of Lieut. Alfred 
Hulsh, horse artillery, of a son. 

12. At Mirzapore, the lady of R. J.Taylor, Esq., 
C .S., of a daughter. 

14. At Calcutta, the lady of the Rev. C.E. Dri- 
berg, of a son. 

15 Mrs. J. A. Potter, of a daughter. 

16. At Calcutta, thelady of Donald McCallum, 
Esq., of a son. 

17. Mrs. George Galloway, of a daughter. 

21. At Calcutta, the lady of Daniel Ainslie, Esq., 
ofason. 


DEATHS. 


3d para, of G.O.C.C* 8th Sept test, 
having been brought to notice, the Com- 
mander-in -chief desires all officers con- 
cerned distinctly to understand, that the 
permission to enlist men of rive feet fotir 
inches is not to be viewed as lowering 
the standard prescribed for infantry, viz. 
five feet five inches — but as an exception 
only in favour of individuals in other res- 
pects particularly eligible. 

ARTILLERY K A IlKHANAH. 

Fort George, May 21, 1839. — The 
Right Hon. the Governor in Council is 
pleased to sanction the formation of a 
regular artillery karkhanah at Vi/iana- 
grum, for the service of the golundauze 
company at that station. 

This karkhanah will consist of 1 bul- 
lock seij cant, 1 darogah, 2 choudries, 
Ui drivers, and 92 bullocks. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, &c. 

May 17. C. P. Brown, Esq., to act as superinten- 
dent of Government lotteries, during absence of 
Mr. Brooke on leave, or until further orders. * 

Mr. R. Tnynton, Esq., who has been appointed 
clerk of the peace, took charge of his dfflee on the 
9th May, at an adjourned quarter sessions. 

W.A. Neave, Esq., acting judge and criminal 
judge of Salem, received chjarge of that office from 
F. Mole, Esq., registrar of the Zlllah Court on the 
14th May. 

E. Story, Esq., registrar of the Zillah Court of 
C'hirarole, took charge of that court on the 11th 
May. 

A. Mellor, Esq., received charge of the office of 
collector of sea customs at Madras, from J. ('. 
Wroughton, Esq., on the 16th May. 

G. Bird, Esq., judge and criminal judge of Ca- 
nara, resumed charge of his office on the 16th May. 


ECCLESIASTICAL. 

Returned to duty. — May 24 The Rev. W. T. 
Blenkinsop, chaplain of .St. Thomas* Mount, from 
( 'ape of Good Hope. 


March 18. At Amlagorah Indigo Factory, Mr. 
Lewis Manly Ewin, aged 16 years. 

May 12. At Calcutta, Emily, the wife of Dr. 
Wise, aged 27 years. 

15. At Calcutta, William Kerr Ewart, Esq , of 
the firm of Messrs. Gillanders, Arbuthnot, and 
Co., merchants and agents, aged 34. He was flung 
from his horse, while riding on the race-course, 
against the distance-post, and died on the spot. 

— At Calcutta, in her 23d year, Anna, wife of 
Mr. E. P. de Beaufort. 

Lately. At Calcutta, Neelmoney Dey, formerly a 
writer in the office of the Accountant-general, fie 
harbequeathed mhfe will thosuin of Rs. 1 , 012 . 8. to 

S e "uncovenanted Service family Pension Fund-’ 
is npt the- -amount bequeathed which deserves 
notice, but ttbestaguterity of such an instance of 
native munificence in behalf'of 9 fuadr attached to 
which there is not a single native incumbent or 
subscriber — Calcutta Paper . 


STAXpARl> OF II F.CRr ITS*. 
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MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Fort St. George, May 17* 11)39. — 4th L.C. Cornet 
George Lennox to be lieut., v. Cooper removed ; 
date of com. 14th May 1839. 

Engine tits. Capt. (Brev. Mai.) J. J. Underwood 
to be major; 1st- I.icut. A. De Butts to be capt.: 
1st- Lieut. II. C. Armstrong and 2d-Lieut. R. F. G. 
Fast to take rank from 17th Dec. 1838, v.Oliphant 
retired; and 2d-Lieut. James Inverarity to be 1st 
lieut., v. Douglas dec.; date of com. 25th March 
1839. 

Madras Rurop. Regt. (Right Wing). Capt. J. A. 
Howden to-be major; Lieut. (Brev. Capt) W. J. 
Manning labefapt. 1 ; Lieut. W. R. Brown to take 


Mth N.T. Lieut. W. D. Grant tabaka * 4 nk from 
ltth.Ort. IWj VfiEmw ^iqovedi and MW. 
P, Deyemix ko beTieqt., y. dfec.iAW of 

P9ra.j?Zffi Jari,,l«37. . .... 

Supcrnum, fldrbtrafcfc Pplfpek, of eptp* ai ’ e»- 


Capfain by brevet, from I4tn May, 
son) 46th 
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Bayle*, Bid do.; R. H. Robertson* 38L1) do.; E. 

V. P. Holloway, 4Sd do. ; O. C. Hughes, 13th do. ; 
Charles Taylor. 47th do. ; T. O. Roberts, 36th 
do.; Stuart Bayley, 20th do.; John Campbell, 
21st do. 

Lieut J. Maitland, of artillery, to be deputy to 
principal commissary of ordnance, and superinten- 
dent of gun carriage manufactory. 

May 21 .—5th N.l. Lleut.T. W. Steele to be capt, 
and Eng. E. J. Colebrooke to be lieut., v. Ross 
doc. ; date of corns. 18th May 183!). 

Cadets of Cavalry Thomas Allan and\v. E. Re- 
mington admitted on cstab., and prom, to cornets. 

Cadets of Infantry J. H. Anderson, Arthur Wynd- 
ham, G. F. Luard, S. (1. Prendergast, Sweedland 
Mainwaring, A. W. Grant, F. F. C. Dickson, and 
SeptimuR Gibbon admitted on cstab., and prom, 
to ensigns. * 

Messrs. T. F. Fernandes, II. O. Evans, and 
A. H. Ashley, admitted on estab. ns assist, sur- 
geons, and directed to do duty under surgeon of 
general hospital at presidency. Messrs. J. T. Blen- 
kin and W. Moorhead admitted ou estal>. as ditto, 
and directed to do duty under surgeon of bat. artil- 
lery at St.Thomas’ Mount. 


Head-Quarters, May 11, If ft!!. — Cant. li. Prior, 
23d L.Inr., to act as Persian intern, to li end- quarters 
during absence of C'apt. Rowlandson on sick cert. 

May 13.— Assist. Surg. T. D. Harrison removed 
from 7th to 4th N.I., and Assist. Surg. T.G. John- 
ston from doing duty with II.M. 4th regt., to 7th 
N.l., and to join when relieved from his present 
charge. 

May 14. — Veterinary Surg. J. F. Jennings, of 
horse artillery, posted to C troop of that corps at 
Bcllary. * 

May — Em. Henry llroderip, at his own re- 
quest, removed from /iotli to 5th N.L, and to rank 
next below Ens. ]). 1. Money. 

May Hi. — Capt. H. Hall, 41st regt., to takecharge 
of undennentionedyoung officers ordered to proceed 
to join their corps at Secunderabad, viz. — Ens. J. P. 
Goode, 33tli regt.; Em. G. Cotton, doing duty with 
.41st do. 

May 18.— The following removals ordered in In- 
fantry; — Lieut. Col. (Brev. C.’oU J. T. Gibson, 
from 14th to 6th regt.; Lieut. Col. A. Tulloch, 
c.n., from 6th to 2!)lh do. ; Lieut. Col. V. Mathias 
(late prom.) to 14th" to. 

May 22. — The undermentioned young o dicers, 
recently arrived and promoted, app. to do duty 
with regts. specified until further orders, and wifi 
proceed to join, viz. — Cornets W. E. Remington 
with 8th L.C., and Thomas Allan, 4th do.— En- 
signs 1 1. J. Anderson with 34th L.I. ; Arthur VV ynd- 
hain, 3.3d N.l. ; G. F. Luard, 34tli L.I. ; S. G. Pren- 
defgast, 5th N.L; S. Mainwaring, 2d do. ; A. W. 
Grant, :«Uh do. ; F. F. C. Dickson, 33 do. ; Septi- 
mus Gibbon, 2d do. 


Same removed from .1 nay List. — Lieut. F. V. 
Cooper, 4th L.C., from 14th May, in conformity 
with instructions received from lion, the Court 
of Directors. 


ru it Lo ociis, &c. 

To Presidency. — May 14. I ’apt. II. N. Noble, 
46th N.L, for four months, on private attUirs (also 
to Cuddalore) ; Ens. W. F. Ooodwyn, 13th N.I., 
for three months, on ditto (both from date of em- 
barkation at Tenasserim). — 16. 2d-Lieut. F. C. 
Vaidon, horse artillery, from 7th May to 30th Sept. 
1838, on sick ccrt.— 24. Capt. G. Broadfoot, 34th 
I.. Inf., sub-assist, com. gen., Moulmein, for four 
months, on private affairs. 

To Ncilghcrrirs. — M ay 23. Lieut. J. ( Fovtescue, 

» assist, qu. masLgcu. S. Div.. in continua- 
1 30th Sept. If 13!), for health. 

To Hyderabad May 14. Lieut. T. J. Newbold, 

A.D.C. to Maj. Gen. Wilson, c.h., from 1st June to 
31st Aug. 183!) (also to Eastern Coast). 

To Mahahleshtvar Hilts — May 14. Lieut. A. J. 
Kelso. 3d L.C., from 30th April to 31st Get. 183!) 
I also to Western Coast), on sick cert. 

Cancelled. — May 16. The leave of absence granted 
on 27th April to Ens. W. D. Mainwaring, 2d N.l. 
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SHIPPING. 

Arrivals. 

May 11. Francis Smith, from China and Singa- 
pore.— 13. Good Success, from China and Singa- 
pore.— 14. Brigand, from Calcutta.— 1& Diana, 
from Mauritius. — 16. Pearl, from Bristol.— 17. 
Claudine, from London. — 18. Europa , from Cape; 
Portsea , from Sydney, Batavia, and Singapore. — 
20. Sylph, from Bombay; Drongan , from Cochin; 
Catherine, from Cape. — 21. Indian Oak, from 
Moulmein. 

Departures . 

May 13. Adele Marquard , for Chittagong.— 15. 
Diana, for Calcutta.— 18. Good Success, for Cal- 
cutta. — 21. Sylph, Portsea, and Drongan , all for 
Calcutta. — 22. Europa , and Catherine, both for 
Calcutta. 


BIRTHS AND DEATHS. 

BIHTHS. 

March 18. At Palamcottah, the wife of Mr. Ran- 
dal McDonnell, of a son. 

April 10. At the Mount, the lady of G.W.Ander- 
son, Esq., of a daughter. 

25. At Vcpery, Mrs. Edmund Marsdcii, of a 
daughter, still-born. ^ 

30. At Mangalore, the lady of (’apt. II. Prior, 
23d L.I., of a daughter, still-born. 

May A. At Kamptee, the lady of Lieut. G. Briggs, 
hoise artillery, of a daughter. 

a At Kajahmundry, the lady of W. E. Jellicoe, 
Esq., civil service, ot a daughter. 

12. At A root, the lady of the Rev. Alfred Fen- 
nell, assist, chaplain of that station, of twin boys. 


DEATHS. 

Jan. li. On board the Lord Lowther, ou the pas- 
sage from England, Lieut. Wheatstone, of H.M. 
63d regt. of Foot, aged 28. 

April 20. At Porto Novo, Arthur Frederick, 
youngest of J. Sullivan, Esq. 

May 11. At Trichinopoly, Hannah, the lady of 
Lieut. Leonard Smith, H.M. 57th regt. 

111. At Madras, Capt. John Maitland Ross, of the 
5th regt. N.l. 


iiom&ay. 

GOVERNMENT ORDERS, &c. 

COMMIT! EES OF SEIIVKY. 

iiombuy Castle, March 27, 1839. — 
Willi reference to the G. O., dated 20th 
ult., re-establishing the military board, 
the lion, the Governor in Council is 
pleased to direct, that the practice in 
force before the dissolution of the former 
military hoard, lor assembling committees 
of survey at the presidency, be now 
reverted to, viz. that the committee be 
assembled by order of the board, on an 
application from the department requiring 
it3 service. 


GOVERNMENT SAVINGS BANK. 

Bombay Castle , April 10, 1 8139. — Go- 
vernment having been pleased to sanction 
a modification of that part of the 8th 
article of the rules of the Government 
Savings Bank, which limits, that when- 
ever tlie sum deposited by any one indi- 
vidual shall amount to Ks. 500, the same 
will be transferred from the bank, and 
subscribed on account of the depositor, 
to the four per cent, loan ; it is hereby 
notified for general information, that the 
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" arfec* will henceforward, until further 
notice, standthus: 

Article 8th. Whenever the sum depo- 
sited Ijy eny 'one individual shall amount 
to Rs. 500, the same, or so much thereof 
as' may' be necessary, will be transferred 
from the bank to the government agents, 
subject to the rulfes which obtain in that 
department, for the purchase of a govern- 
ment note in the four per cent., or any 
other loan whieh may be preferred and 
pointed out by the depositor ; a delay of 
one month being allowed in all cases 
whefe the depositor may intimate inten- 
tion to withdraw the whole or any portion 
of the funds, within one month from the 
date it has reached that amount; when, 
should no withdrawal have been made, a 
transfer will be effected as if no such 
notice has been given. 

OVERLAND POSTAGE. 

Notification . — Bombay , April 'iQ* 1839. 
— With the view of assimilating the prac- 
tice here, with that now adopted in Ben- 
gal, under instructions from the govern- 
ment of India, the postmaster-general 
begs to notify, that all letters, whose 
ultimate destination is the United King- 
dom, but addressed to the care of par- 
ties in Egypt, will be charged with the 
regulated Egyptian, as well as inland 
postage, according to the scale notified 
in the Government Gazette, under date 
6th Feb. 1838, viz. 

Letters or scaled Packets of any descriptor,,. 

Single — not exceeding 1 tola weight— 0 annas. 

Double— not exceeding 1J tola weight— 1 rupee. 

Treble— not exceeding 2$ tola weight— 1 rupee, 
8 annas. 

Single postage being added for each additional 
three-quarter tola weight. 

Note — Eight annas nas been assumed as equal 
to one shilling. 

The postage must be levied, at the time 
of delivery of letters, at the despatching 
post-offices,- together with the inland 
postage. 

POST-OFFICE AT MMOW. 

Bombay Castle , May 1, 1839. — No. 211 
of 1839. — With reference to the order, 
No. 234, that part of the Government- 
General Order, No. 142, of 2d March 
1839, by which the post-office was attached 
to the office of major of brigade at Mhow. 
is cancelled. 

SHIPPING. 

Arrivals. 

May 320. H.C. Surveying Tender Otrdiva , from 
Colombo;; Bordelais, from Bordeaux.— 21. Bengal 
J J ilot brig Orissa, from the Coast. — 22. Regia , 
from Colombo; H.C. Surveying Tenders Royal 
'Tiger, and Maldavie, from Point dc Galle.— 2a. 
Fa&robanett, from Ceylon : William Sharpies, from 
. Liverpool ; H.C. schooner Shumion. from Colom- 
bo.— 24 . Albyn, from Greenock. — 25. Manchester, 

. from Liverpool. — 26. Catharine, from Madras; 
■Jomph, from Bordeaux ; H.H. the Imaun of Mus- 
cat's brig Nassery, front Zanzibar.— 97> Star, from 
Muscat ; Fanny, from Calcutta ; Rnmpertab , from 
Aden— H.M. ships Votoge, and Cruiser, both from 


Muscat; British M&ahunt, front Llanelly. — 29 
Lord Elphinetone , from Corings; Thomas Wor- 
thington, from Llanelly. — 3d. Fazel Currlm , from 
Calcutta.— 31. Broad Oak , from Liverpool; Thomas 
Coutts, from London (with the new governor. Sir 
J. R. Carnac). — Junk 2. Earl of Ralcarras, from 
London.— & Triumph, from London, Madeira, 
and Cape. 

Departures. 

May 1(1. H.C. cutter Nerbudda, for Surat; Ha- 
moody , for Singapore. — lil. Charles Forbes, for 
China. —21. Cussadorc, for Penang, Singapore, 
and Macao ; Osprey, for Liverpool.— 23. Earnout , 
for Ku trochee.— 2(5. H.C. schooner Constance, for 
Aden (with a mail for England, 2,127 letters). — 27. 
Scaleby Castle, for China.— 28. A tarqu is of Hast- 
ings, for Penang, Singapore, and Macao; Lnwjec 
Family, for Calcutta.— Junk 1. I sidy Wilmot Hor- 
ton, for Zanzibar.— 2. Cestrian, for Ceylon.— 3. A 
mail for England, via Bagdad, Damascus, and 
Beirut. 


Freight to England (June The arrivals of 
shipping of late have been numerous, and freight 
continues to move down, not now being procura- 
ble above £3. ."w. to £ 3. 10s. per ton. 


DEATHS. 

March 20. Drowned, in the night, by throwing 
himself overboard from the Euphrates, Mr. Far- 
quharson, a cadet of infantry on this establishment. 
The ship was hove to. and every endeavour was 
made to recover the body, but, we regret to say, 
without success. — Bombay Times. 

Lately. At Bombay, Capt. Keith, of H.M. 2d 
regt. of Foot. 


tfrptott. 

GENERAL ORDERS— THE 94tII RKCiT. 

Head- Quarters, Colombo, April 6, 1839. 
— The Major General commanding the 
troops cannot permit Colonel Paty and 
the 94th regt. to leave Ceylon without 
expressing his regret in aparting with a 
regiment whose conduct, since serving 
under him, has been a model of discipline 
and good order. It is with feelings of 
great pleasure the Major General remarks, 
that on no occasion since the time of their 
arrival under his command, has an imli- 
vidiitil of the regiment been brought 
under his notice for the smallest offence. 
The appearance of the regiment under 
arms, their steadiness and celerity in 
manoeuvring together, with admirable 
conduct in quarters, merit the wannest 
praises the Major General can bestow, 
and the report he will make on this sub- 
ject cannot fail to be most gratifying to 
Lord Hill. 

The Major General, in taking leave of 
Col. Paty and the 94th regt., must ob- 
serve the excellent feeling and harmony 
that exists among all ranks in the regi- 
ment, so essential to the well-being of a 
corps, and the extreme gratification and 
pleasure any general officer must expe- 
rience in having such a regiment under 
his command, and the sorrow he must 
naturally feel hi losing them. 

Wishing Colonel Paty, the officers, 
non-commissioned officers, and privates 
health and happiness, the Major General 
does so expressing, at the same time, the 
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; anxious hope that it may be his good tor- «J d youngest son of the late Joseph Yates", Esq., 

# : : tube soon to meet them again. of ****&• m th « «■** of ^sncaster, England 


SHIPPING. 

Arrival at Colombo. — March 21. Agrippina, 
from London and Cape. 

Departure from ditto. — May 13. Portia, for 
London. 


BIRTH. 

JfarcA 19. At Colombo, the lady of J. E. WaJ- 
beoff. Esq., of a son. 


Australasia. 

NEW SOUTH WALES. 

BIRTHS. 

March 24. At Bathurst, the lady of James P. 
Poynter, Esq., of a son. 

Lately. At Manugunga, Hokianga, Mrs. Turner, 
of a daughter ; also at the sameplace, Mrs. Woods, 
of a son. 


Dutdj iHttHiii. 

SHIPPING. 

Arrival# at Batavia. — Previous to April 10. Isn- 
hello, from London; Zebra, from Port Adelaide; 
Ann Chandler, (ram Calcutta; Caroline , from Sin- 
gapore ; Comet, from Swan River ; William Gray, 
from Boston; Tartar, from N.S. Wales ; llrenda, 
from Mauritius: Banco, from Rotterdam and 
Lisbon. 

Departures from ditto. — March *22. Louisa, for 
Ceylon; JeJJerson, for America. — Aprils. Zebra, 
for Samarang.— 14. Maria, for Calcutta. 

Arrival# at Anjer. — March 1 1. Portsea, from N.S. 
Wales.— 23. Sabina, from Rio de Janeiro. 

Departures from Sourabaya — March 25. Cyn- 
thia, and Paris , both for China. 


iJniang, Singapore, *vc, 

SHIPPING. 

Arrivals at Penang.— Previous to April 13. Hul- 
narr , from Liverpool; Patriot, from Samalangan; 
Francis Smith, from Singapore. 

Departures from ditto. — April 0. Samuel Hor- 
ror k#, for Rangoon,— 9. Jane, for Coast of Su- 
matra. 


Arrivals at Singapore. —Previous to April 23. 
Mercury , from Glasgow and Batavia; W, S. Ha- 
milton, from Siam; Gulndrc, from Penang; Anna 
August ino, from Sourabaya ; Margaret, and por- 
tin', lxnh from Batavia: 1I.C. steamer Diana, 
from Penang; Hover, from Calcutta. 

Detiavtnres from ditto.— Previous to April 22. 
Go/, for Nantes; Jcssore, for New York; Java, 
for Bordeaux; Spy, for China; Elizabeth, for 
Manilla; Catherine, for Siam; W. S, Hamilton, 
for London. 


Freights at Singapore to London (April 25>. — 
Tin and Antimony Ore, Cl. 15s. to £2; Sugar in 
bags ^nd Sago in bags or boxes. £4. 4s. to £4. IDs. ; 
Coffee. £‘4.1<». to £4. 15s.; Pepper, £5. 5s. to 
£5. lbs.; Hides, and Measurement Goods, £5. 
to ,£«. 


MARRIAGE. 

-Ipril 11. At Singapore, Chas. Camie, Esq., to 
Miss Frances Amelia Bernard. 

DEATH. 

April 2. At Penang, Elizabeth, wife of J. C. Bos- 
well, Esq., residency surgeon. 


trftfita. 

DEATH. 

Feb. 21. Drowned at Whampoa, Mr. H.T . Y ates, 
second officer of the ship Lord William Ben tin ck, 


MARRIAGES. 

March 14. Mr. James Robb, builder, to Miss 
Agnes Frances McIntosh, of Sydney. 

18. At Castlereagh, John Blackstone, Esq., of 
Sydney, to Esther, eldest daughter of John Tin- 
dale, Esq., of Hornsey Wood, Penrith. 


DEATHS. 

March 1C. Mr. James Walker, of East Maitland. 
19. At Sydney, the Ilev. Gilbert Turnbull, one 
of the London Missionary Society’s missionaries. 
He had recently arrived in the colony from Madras 
for the benefit of his health. 


VAN DIEMEN’S LAND. 

APPOINTMENTS. 

Feb.-— Joseph Spode, Esq., to be a member of 
the Legislative Council, in sue. to Matthew Fors- 
ter, Esq., resigned. 

March . — Lieut. H. M. Beecher, Hon.E. I. Com- 
pany’s service, to perform duties of aid-de-camp 
to HisKxc. the Llcoit. Governor, and to lake charge 
of mounted police, during absence of the Hon. H. 
Elliot. 

The following persons to be Town Surveyors at 
places stated, viz — Mr. George Brooks, at New 
Norfolk; Mr.T. Salmon, Oatlands; Mr. J. Jewel, 
Richmond; Mr. II. Douglas, Campbell-town ; Mr. 
J. C. Hortle, Longford. 

Charles Swanston, Esq., M.L.r., and the Rev. T. 
B. Naylor, a.m., apu. to carry into effect provisions, 
of Act of Council, tor apprenticing children of the 
Queen’s Orphan Schools. 


BIRTHS. 

Feb. 23. At Formosa, Mrs. Garrett, of a daughter. 
24. At Hobart Town, Mrs. Brthunc, a daughter. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

MARRIAGE. 

March 10. At Adelaide, W. Slater, Esq., of Pres- 
ton, Kent, to Caroline, second daughter of N. 
Cowles, Esq., of the Stock Exchange, London. 


DEATH. 

iMtcly. Mr. Buchanan, a passenger by the Bar- 
ri aster. He was found dead ; and the state in which 
the body appeared, has given rise to rumours that 
the deceased came by his death unfairly. 


fflanvitiu*. 


SHIPPING. 

A rr ivals, — Prev ious to May 14. Thomas Blyth, 
from Portsmouth ; Wondmanttern, from Fal- 
mouth ; Hamilton Rms, from Sydney (with coals) 5 ; 

Mary Imrie , and Nine, both from Table Bay; ; 
PhcenLt , Endeavour, and Maine, all from St. Au- » 
gus tine’s Bay. 
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Of €So<rt> Jftopr. 

APPOINTMENTS. 

May 16. Wm. Lloyd, Esq., to act as resident 
magistrate at Port Elisabeth, until Her Majesty’s 
pleasure shall be known. 

93. James Rose Innes, Esq., to be “ Superin- 
tendent General of Education" in the colony (a 
new appointment), subject to Her Majesty's appro- 
val; to have effect from Uth May. 


SHITTING. 

Arrivals in Table Bay.— Previous to June 14. 
City of I London, Larkins, Vibilia, Isabella , and 
Courier, Ell from London; If. C. steamer Kilkenny, 
and Munster Lass, both from St. Helena; Deme- 
rara Packet, from Llanelly (at Simon's Bay); 
Mary, from Cork ; Levant, from Boston ; Mar- 
tina, from Gottenburg; William Ernest, from 
Amsterdam. 

Departures from ditto.— Previous to June 14. 
Maria , for Mauritius; lAgtmicr, for Breede River ; 
Challenger, for Mauritius (from Simon’s Bay) : 
Hebei, for N.S. Wales; Larkitut, Tweed, and Glas- 
gow, all from Calcutta ; Vibilia, for Hobart Town ; 
Demerara Packet, from Bombay; II. C. steamer 
Kilkenny , for Mauritius and Bombay; Hope 
steamer, for Algoa Bay; Hilda, and Martina, 
both for Batavia; Friends' Good Will, for Port 
Natal. 


Arrival at Algoa Bay.— May 18. Tigris , from 
Table Bay; and sailed 20th for Ceylon. 


BIRTHS. 

April ID, At Clanwilliam, Mrs. John Van Ryne- 
veld, of a daughter. 


May 12. At Graham's Town, the lady of Capt. 
Mac Lean, 97th regt., of a daughters 
Lately. At Cape Town, the lady of Geo. F. 
Ilowan, Esq., of a son. 

— At Cape Town, the lady of Wm. Homewood, 
Esq., of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 

April 4. At Rondebosch, Mr. Joseph Robinson 
to Miss Margaret Butler. 

May 10. At Worcester, D. II, Fraenkel, Esq., 
m.d., to Dorothea Klasena, eldest daughter of Dr. 
G. Glaeser, district surgeon at Worcester. 

14. At Rondebosch, Mr. J. M. Burgess to Miss 
Amy Dixon. 

17. At Cape Town, F. J. Freislich, Esq., to Miss 
Cntharina Magdalena de Jongh. 

27* At Rondebosch, Mr. George Peterson to Mis* 
Catherine Thomas. 

Lately. R. Daniel, Esq., U.N., to Harriet Mary, 
daughter of the late Mr. P. Dunsterville, of Ply- 
mouth. 


DEATHS. 

May 12 . At Graham's Town, Mrs. Martha Pain- 
ter, aged 2D. 

17 Miss Mary Rebecca Jury, daughter of Mr. 
J ames Jury, aged 91. 

20. At Colesberg, aged 24, Eliza Henrietta, wife 
of Fleetwood Rawstonv, Esq., resident magistrate 
for Colesberg. 

21. At Cape Town, Willem Jan Klerek, Esq., 
aged 72. 

24. At New lands, V. A. Nchonnberg. Esq., near 
thirty years a public servant of this colony, aged 51. 

Lately. At Wynberg, Martha Ann, wife of Mr. 
R. C. Jones, aged 20. 

— John, son of J. McDonald, Esq., master of 
ll.M. ship Melville. 


HER MAJESTYS FORCES IN THE EAST. 

PROMOTIONS AND CHANGES. 


3 d L. Drags, (in Bengali. Capt. G. II. Lockwood 
to be major, v. Made dec; Lieut. M. Jones to he 
capt., v. Lockwood; Cornet J. Wyld to lieut., v. 
Jones (all 6 March) ; Cornet 11, K. Escott, from 
h.p. 20th L. Drags., to be cornet, v. Wyld (12th 
July).— Charles Bowles to be cornet by purrh., v. 
Escott who retires 16 Aug.) 

15 to L. Drags, (on passage to Bomlrny). Ens. T. 
R. Crawley, from 45th F., to be cornet (10th June 
30) ; C. E.’Stuart to be cornet by purch., v. Beatty 
who retires (20 do.) ; H. Brett to be cornet by 
purch., \. Coventry who retires (21 do.» ; B.M.Read 
to be cornet by purch., v. Cherry who retires (22 
June) ; H. Morgan to be cornet by purch., v. Har- 
vey who retires (23 do.); Lieut. G. Home, from 
89th F., to be lieut. by purch., v. Hall who retires 
(88th June). 

1 6th L. Drags . (in Bengal). Lieut. C. J. Foster, 
from 3d F., to be lieut., v. O’Grady who exeh. (22 
Dec. 38). 

2d Foot (at Bombay). Lieut. II. C. Faulkner, 
from 86th F., to be lieut, v. Bennett who exch. 
(26 July 39). 

3d Foot (in Bengal). Lieut. W. S. O'Grady, from 
16th L. Drags., to be lieut., v. Foster who exch. 
(22 Dec. 38). 

4th Foot (at Madras). F. P. Haines to be ens. by 

S urch., v. Bogle who retires (21 June 3D).— Assist. 

urg. James Mount, from 44th F., to be assist. 
•Urg., v. Hunter dec. (9 Aug.)— Ena A. G. Shawe, 
from 81st F., to be lieut, v. Yea app. to DUth F. 
(23 Aug.) 

: 6th Foot (at Bombay). Lieut. R. M. Bebee to be 
[capt. by purch., y. Minton who retires ; Ens. J. E. 
[Robertson to be lieut. by purch., v. Bebee ; and 
IT. Bishton to be ens* by pufreh., v. Robertson (all 
P Juh*>. 


Uth Foot (in Bengal). Ens. J, S. Cumming to lx? 
lieut., v. French dec. i2l Nov. 38): A. Taylor to 
be ens., v. Cumming (21 June 3D).— Lieut. Lionel 
Hook, from 10th F„ to be lieut., v, Piric dee. (9 
Aug.) 

12th Foot (at Mauritius). Capt. ('has. Granet, 
from Doth F„ to be capt., v. Darley who excli. |2 
Aug. 3D). 

13//* Foot (in Bengal). Brev. Maj. T. C. Squire to 
be major, v. Johnson dec.; Lieut. F. W.Stehelin 
to lie capt., v. Squire ; Ens. K. King to be lieut., v. 
Stehelin ; Ens. H. E. Frere to be lieut. by purch., 
v. King, whose prom, by purcli. has been cancelled ; 
and Cadet E. B. Cureton to be ens., v. Frere tall 21 
June 3!») ; Ens. (i. King to be lieut., v. Forbes dec. 
(2D Jau. ;HH ; Ens. G. Mein to be lieut., v. King, 
whose prom, on 21st April 103!) has been cancelled 
(21 April) ; Ens. 11. E. Frere to be lieut., v. Mein, 
whose prom, on 14th June 103D has been cancelled 
(14Junc.) ; Ens. F. L. Bennett to be licut.by purch., 
v. Frer?j whose prom, by purch. has been cancelled 
i it July) ; Cadet II. S. Parker to be ens., v. Bennett 
prom. i5d»>. 

l(\th Foot (in Bengal). Ens. S. Lawson to be 
lieut., v. Hook app. to Dth F. ; Cadet L. R. Elliot 
to be ens., v. Lawson (both D Aug.)— Lieut. C. H. 
I'ierse, from h.p. of IDth F., to be paymaster, v. 
John Grant replaced on retired list (23 Aug.) 

With Foot (in Ceylon). A. W. S. F. Armstrong to 
be ens. by purch., v.Scroggsprom. (21 June) ; Lieut. 
C. J. R. Collinsoti to be capt. by purch., v. Cameron 
who retires ; Ens. E. Jodrell to be lieuf . by purch., 
v. Collinson ; I. H. Hewett to be ens. by purch, v. 
Jodrell (all 12 July). 

21st Foot (in Bengal). Brev. Maj. W.Thain, from 
33d F., to be capt. v. Bunbury who exch. (19 July), 
26th Foot (In Bengal). Cadet M. Cane to be ens.. 
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v. Park (14 June 30) t R. C. Jones to be ens. by 
purch.. ▼. Cane app. to 20th F. (0 Aug.) 

20 th Foot (In N.S.Wales). Capt. G. M Inter, from 
45th F., to be capt., v. Kyle, who exch. (28 June). 

3lat Font (In Bengal). E. W. Bray to be enn., v. 
English prom, in f>2d F. (21 June): Ena. D. Me 
llveen to be lieut. by purch., v. Chamberlain who 
retires ; J. D. C. Smy tn to be ena. by purch., v. Me- 
Jlvet-n (both 12 July). 

40 th Foot (at Bombay). Ens. It. Olpherta to be 
lieut. by purcli., v. Mortimer who retires; M. H. 
L. Meason to be ens. by purch., v. Olpherts (both 

21 June) Lieut. John Dowman, from With F., to 

be lieut., v. Bennett who exch. (10 Aug.) 

AUt Foot (at Madras). Ens. R. Pratt to be lieut. 
by purch., v. Langdale who retires (27 Junei ; Ens. 
C.A. Mors head to be lieut. by purch., v. < iray who 
retires (28 do) ; 15. W. Ilessing to be ens. by purch., 
v. Pratt (27 do) ; C. T.Tuckcy to be ens. by purch., 
v. Morshead (2d do.) 

44 th Foot (in Bengal). Wm. Primrose, to 

be assist, surg., v. Mouat app. to 4th F. (0 Aug.) 

49 th Foot (in Bengal). M. S. Halfhide to he ens., 
v. Miehell prom. (20 June); J. M. O’Toole to be 
ens., v. Gibbons prom. (21 do). 

50 th Foot (in N. S. Wales t. Assist. Surg. J. lleid, 
from Noth F., to be Surg., v. Dumouhn dec. to 
July 39). 

51 at Foot tat V. D. Land). Ens. E. Corbett to be 
lieut. by purcli., v. Dickson app. to70th F. ; Cadet 
A. J, Otway to be ens., v. Corbett i21 June). — Ens. 
C. A. II. Ituinbold to be lieut. by purch , v. Kcr 
who retires; A. M. Harris to be ens. by purch., v. 
Kumbold ( !)oth 2<»th July). 

54 f 5 Foot. Ens. N.L. Sinyth to be lieut. by purch., 
v. Vane prom. ; G. C. Miller to Ire ens. by purch., 
v. Smyth (19Jiily). 

02it Foot (at Madras). Lieut. J. G. Rawstone to 
be capt., v. Ellis dec. < 10 Oct. 3Hi ; Ens. J.T.J. Eng- 
lish, from 31st F., to be lieut., v. Rawstone (21 
June). — II. M. Hamilton to be ens. by purch., v. 
Keating prom, in 7th F. (9 Aug.) 

tior/t Foot (in N. S. Wales i. A. O. Macnish to be 
assist, surg., v. Reid prom, in noth F. <5 July 39). 

90th Foot (in Ceylon), (apt. J. II. Mann, from 
12h F„ to be capt., v. Rogers who exch. (2 Aug.) 

91*f Foot (at Cape). Ens. R.F. Middlemore to bo 
lieut. by purch-, v. Gouldeu who retires ; Cadet II. 
C. II. llarton to he ens. by purch., v. Middlemore 
(both 12 July). — Assist. Surg. N. Morgan, from 
Stall’, to be surgeon, v. Divin dec. (9 Aug.) 

Ceylon Rifle Regiment.. 2d Lieut. II.C5. Hemmett 
to be 1st lieut. by purcli., v. Kelson who retires ; 
Cadet J. II. Kersteman to be 2d lieut. by purcli., v. 
Remniett (both 29 June) ; Lieut. W. Dickson to 
be capt. by purch., v.Stewart who retires; 2d Lieut. 
H. T. Walker to be 1st lieut. by purch., v. Morris 
who relires; 2d Lieut. 11. A. Haitt to he 1st lieut. 
by purch., v. Dickson; W.II. Ilopson to be 2d 
lieut. by purch., v. Walker ; II. Lucas to be 2d 
lieut. by purch., v. Raitt (all 4 and 5 July 39) ; 
Lieut. W.T. Layard to lie adj„ v. Johnson re- 
signed (25 Jan.)— Lieut. T. Chute to be capt. by 


purch.* v. Ingham who retires $ 2d- Lieut. Henry 
Du Vemet to be Ist-lieut. by purch., v. Chutes 
and G. A. F. Ruxton to be 2d-lleut. by purch., v. 
Du Vemet (all 2d Aug. 39).— Lieut. W. T. Layard 
to be capt. by purch,, v. Myllus who retires; 2d- 
LieuL J. H. Stevelly to be lst-lleut. by purch., v. 
Layard ; and W. C. Vanderspar to be 2u-lieut. by 
purch., v. Stevelly (all 18 Aug.) 

Unattached. Ens. W. S. Scroggs, from 18th F., to 
be lieut. by purch., \. Elliott who retires (21 June); 
Maj. T. w. Nicholson, from 55th F., to be lieuL- 
col„ v. Johnson, whose prom, has been cancelled 
(28 June) ; Lieut. C.B. Vane, from 54th F„ to be 
capt. by purch. (19 July).— Lieut. J. G. Buchanan, 
lrom 18th F., to lie capt. without purch. (2 Aug.) 

Brevet. — The undermentioned Cadets, of the 
lion. E.I Company’s service, to have the tempo- 
rary rank of Ensigns during the period of their 
being placed under the command of Col. Pasley, 
of the Royal Engineers, at Chatham, for field in- 
structions in the art of Sapping and Mining, viz.— 
Harry W, B. Bell, Harry Rivers, Thos. S. Irwin, 
and wm. E. Morton (all 1(> Aug. 39). 

Lieut. Gen. Sir John Keane, G.C.B., from the 
48th, has been appointed colonel of the 43d Foot, 
in the room of Gen. Lord Howden deceased. 

Maj. Gen. Sir Willoughby Cotton, K.C.B., has 
been appointed colonel of the 98th Foot, v. Lieut. 
General Ross appointed to the command of the 
4G‘th do. 

The standard of recruits for all regiments of In- 
fantry in India and Australia has been lowered 
another half inch ; the recruits are now taken at 
five feet five inches. 

The increase of troops voted by Parliament is to 
consist of 5,395 of the line. 

The lptli Foot will embark for the Cape, to re- 
lieve the 72d regt., ordered home. 

The 21st Fusileers (which arrived at Madras from 
Hobart Town in the Fnirlieon the 27th April) has 
been transferred to the Bengal establishment, in 
consequence of the arrival of the 94th regt. firom 
Ceylon at Cannanore. 

The 94th regt., on removal to the India station, 
will have an augmentation of officers. 

The mortality in the 39th Foot at Bellary has 
hern very great. In April last 7 officers and 52 
men died. 

1st I.ieut. W. J. Smy the, royal artillery, has been 
appointed surveyor-general of the new colony of 
New Zealand, and is about toembaTk immediately 
for his destination. 

Lieut. Carnac, 21st Foot, is added to the staff of 
Sir James R. Carnac, Governor of Bombay, as se- 
cond aid-de-camp. 

The42d Royal Highlanders, at present in Lime- 
rick garrison, are to embark in the spring for the 
Mauritius, to relieve the 87 th Fusileers, ordered 
home. 

It is not intended to augment the 54th regt, to 
the India establishment. 


HOME INTELLIGENCE. 


IMVEHTAI. l’AHI.I AMENT. 

IIoKNR OK I.OllTJS, Aug. 13. 

Idolatry in India . — The Bishop of Lon- 
don, on rising 1 to move for tlic produc- 
tion of ccrtuin papers relating to idola- 
trous worship in India, said the question 
wus one of vital importance to this coun- 
try, as affecting the Christian character 
of this country, and as regarded the per- 
manency of British dominion in India. 
II ewas aware that, in this country, there 
Mere persons who thought that the moot- 


ing this question at all was likely to bring 
the empire of Great Britain in the East 
into jeopardy. From that opinion lie 
entirely dissented; on the contrary, he 
thought that nothing was so likely to 
shake the stability of that empire as the 
continuance of the existing most unsatis- 
factory state of things in that country ; 
and he could not believe that a Govern- 
ment which not only tolerated, but sanc- 
tioned, the continuance of idolatiy — 
which not only sanctioned and encou- 
raged it among the natives, but com- 
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peHed a Christian people to give an un- 
willing sanction to it— could look for the 
'blessing of Providence. It might be said, 
that the question of idolatry was one in 
respect to which the Government ought 
to observe a strict neutrality, and he ad- 
mitted that the most effectual way of 
impeding the progress of Christianity was 
to offer violence to the prejudices and 
feelings of those amongst whom it was 
sought and desired to plant it. But, on 
the other hand, he believed it was the 
clear and incontrovertible duty of this 
Government, as Christians and members 
of a Christian state, to do nothing that 
should encourage the continuance of ido- 
latry and superstition, still less to sanc- 
tion by acts those proceedings which they 
knew to be inconsistent with Christianity. 
He believed the country at large, and he 
might include many of their lordships in 
the category, were but little aware of 
these idolatrous proceedings in India. 
About the year 1831, the subject began 
to occupy a considerable portion of pub- 
lic attention ; and in consequence of the 
representations made by religious people 
and by some societies, the Court of Di- 
rectors, in 1833, sent** despatch, which 
did them the highest honour, and which 
embodied directions thut would, if carried 
out in practice, have spared him the 
necessity of now addressing their lord- 
ships. That despatch, it was now well 
known, was the production of a noble- 
man, eminent for his benevolence and 
piety — the noble lord lately at the head 
of the colonial department — who stated, 
in direct and distinct terms, the duty of 
the Government in India ; and he ( the 
Bishop of London) could not understand 
why that Government had deviated from 
the principles there recommended. The 
despatch was signed by the Chairman, and 
by thirteen of the Court of Directors, 
and he could not conceive that those 
individuals had not a bond fide intention 
that the direction contained in it should 
be carried out. If, however, they had 
merely signed it in their official charac- 
ters, and with their hearts in an opposite 
direction, he could only say, that they 
had trifled with their consciences, and 
deluded the Christian public. He, how- 
ever, gave the Directors full credit for 
entering into the spirit of the directions 
which emanated from the noble lord to 
whom he had alluded. The despatch so 
signed went out; three years elapsed, 
and it did not appear that any steps were 
taken during that time to curry the direc- 
tions it contained into effect, and in con- 
sequence, the attention of the proprietors 
of the East- India Company had been 
called to the subject. After a further 
tilde, inquiries were again made as to 
what had been done in the matter, when 
it appeared tliat the Directors had sent 


out to India for information as to the 
connexion which the Government there 
had with the superstitions of the natives 
in relation to the pilgrim-tax, as to the 
employing troops in religious processions 
and festivals, and as to the financial inte- 
rests of the country; but if the Court 
had beemdetermined to carry into effect 
the directions of the despatch of 1833, 
they ought not to have suffered three 
years to elapse without requiring this 
important information. Their course of 
proceeding since had been of a retrograde 
character. He (the Bishop of London ) 
had received from the noble viscount at 
the head of the Government the satis- 
factory assurance that a despatch, which 
should satisfy the public mind on this 
important subject, should go out to India. 
A despatch, it was true, had gone out, 
but so far as he could understand, it was 
anything but satisfactory, and, in point 
of fact, it contradicted and contravened 
the despatch of Lord Glenelg, so far as 
it related to the compulsory attendance of 
troops in processions and at festivals. 
There could not be a greater mistake 
than to suppose, that amongst the expe- 
rienced public in India, there did not 
prevail any thing like unanimity on the 
subject ; lie was quite sure, that even if 
the public voice in this country had been 
silent, the opinions of the people in 
India would have made themselves heard. 
They were not aware of any such dangers 
as those held out by the Court of Direc- 
tors and their friends, as likely to arise 
from carrying out the Christian directions 
of the despatch of the year 1833. One of 
the objections was to the connexion of the 
Government with the pugoda funds. Why 
not leave these pagoda priests to them- 
selves? for it had not been even attempt- 
ed to be shown that the slightest danger 
would arise from the Government divest- 
ing itself of the entire management of 
such matters. That had been done in 
one or two instances, to the entire con- 
tentment of the parties concerned, leav- 
ing them to the civil courts of the country 
if their rights were invaded. But why 
should lie confine himself to the instances 
of one or two pagodas ? for it had been 
done generally in the presidency of Bengal ; 
there things were as they should be ; the 
connexion of the Government with ido- 
latry had been managed to be got rid of 
without danger in that great province, 
which comprised a population of fifty 
millions; and why could not the same be 
managed among twenty millions of peo- 
ple in Madras and Bond my? The next 
evil complained of was the sanction 
which the Government gave to religious 
processions and festivals, by the compul- 
sory attendance upon them of Christian 
troops. He knew he might be told that 
this was done out of compliment to the 
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native prince when going to offer sacrifice 
in his temple. That was not the case. 
If a guard of honour was sent to accom- 
pany the Rajuh in bis progress, and to 
jfcuse at the entrance to the temple, there 
would he not so much reason to com- 
plain. But it was not the Kajah alone 
that passed in procession ; the idol came 
with him, and the idol was salifled by 
the troops. So far from the compliment 
being alone paid to the Rajah, he was 
sure if a native was asked to whom the 
salute was offered, he would reply, “ To 
the idol,’* and not to the Rajah. Such 
was the answer given by the Brahmins 
on those occasions. Was this course of 
proceeding consistent with the desire to 
bring the millions of benighted people of 
that country to the pure faith ? Was it 
consistent to make professions of that 
desire, while in practice the Government 
was ready to assist in paying homage to 
stock and stone ? But why should Chris- 
tian troops be compelled to assist in 
these ceremonies, so revolting to their 
consciences, when Mahummedan soldiers 
were not liable ? That this was the case 
had been proved lately in the instance of 
a subalnlar of a Mahoinmedaii regiment 
in the British service, who refused to 
join in the processions, and had been 
brought to a court-martial. He urged 
reasons which would not have availed a 
Christian officer, and had suffered no in- 
convenience from his refusal. And yet 
at that time, the officer, wlios enaiue ap- 
peared in the papers for which he (the 
Bishop of London) was about to move, 
found nineteen Christian soldiers in con- 
finement for having refused to perforin a 
similar act which was equally against 
their consciences. While India was 
under the government of Mahommedans, 
they never lent their troops in this way, 
neither did they interfere with the native 
religion, and he contended that nothing 
short of that course by the British Go- 
vernment would satisfy the public mind 
at home and abroad. There was another 
topic upon which he hardly knew how to 
speak in terms of moderation he alluded 
to the offerings to idols made on the part 
of the Government. It was notorious 
that such offerings were made by a Chris- 
tian Government. lie bad lately heard 
of an instance which was of so gross a 
character that he could scarcely believe it 
true, and therefore lie would not relate it 
at present. But there wus no doubt of 
this fact, that offerings were actually made 
to idols in the most solemn and formal 
manner by the servants of the Kast-India 
Company on certain days of the year. 
Was it to be supposed that the Hindoos, 
who were not wanting in sagucity, indo- 
lent and ignorant though they might be, 
and immersed in. the most degrading su- 
perstitions and immoral practices as they 
iiaat.JbuniiN.S. Voj..30, No. 117. 


were, would not take notice of this in- 
consistency ? Why, they were in the ha- 
bit of taunting our missionaries with 
these very things. He was persuaded, 
that if the known principles of this 
country were regarded, we should more 
effectually advance and strengthen our 
inti uence witli the heathen population by 
something like a consistent and firm 
maintenance of them, coupled with mo- 
deration, than we could by a compromise 
of those principles. The kind of influ- 
ence obtained by means of a compromise 
of principle was such as their lordships 
might be certain would not stand in the 
day of trial. lie would just allude to 
the case of a distinguished individual 
who had been treated, in connexion with 
this important question, in a manner, he 
would not say unworthy of a Christian 
government, but in a manner which was 
calculated to impede the progress of 
( 'hristianity. In consequence of the de- 
spatch to which he had alluded. Sir 
Hubert O’ Callaghan issued an order 
that no troops should be so employed, ex- 
cept as a guard of honour to the Rajah, 
thereby marking out the course of duty 
to be followed. When Sir Peregrine 
Maitland went out take the command 
of the troops at Madras, having heard of 
the order of Sir Robert O’ Callaghan — 
having considered with some attention, 
and viewed with some apprehension, the 
compulsory attendance of troops at idola- 
trous festivals, and having received no new 
directions to depart from the instructions 
of the Court of 1833, — went out with 
the persuasion that it was his duty to 
carry out those instructions according to 
the spirit. lie also consulted one of the 
directors on the principles which should 
govern his conduct in India, whoput into 
his hand sahook, in which he was inform- 
ed lie would find the principles laid down 
upon which the directors wished their 
officers to act. Then; was only one para- 
graph in that book which related to the 
subject under discussion, which set forth 
that while those who did not profess 
Christianity should not be exposed to per- 
secution, but should lie protected, Chris- 
tians also ought not to be compelled to 
comply with practices which their con- 
sciences disapproved ; and that the neu- 
trality of the governinentin religious ques- 
tions should be perfect, for while, on the 
one hand, they should not force Christianity 
on tlie people, on the other hand, they 
should not evince any approbation of ido- 
latry. With this book placed in his hands, 
mid when he found that Sir It. O’Calla- 
glian had issued the order already men- 
tioned, could he suppose that, in carrying 
out the principles therein set forth, he 
was incurring the displeasure of govern- 
ment ? Sir P. Maitland, finding that he 
could not conscientiously proceed to dis* 
<M) 
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charge, the duties of tlie post he occupied, 
placed at the disposal of the court the 
command of the army at Madras and liU 
seat in the council. The reply he received 
was understood to be to the effect, that 
he had tendered his resignation under an 
erroneous impression— nevertheless, his 
resignation was accepted. Amongst the 
papers for which he (the Bishop of Lon- 
don) now moved was the correspondence 
between the Court of Directors and SirP. 
Maitland. He had already pointed the 
attention of their lordships to one con- 
clusive fact, that the practices in Bombay 
and .Madras were unknown in the other 
presidencies ; and he could not under- 
stand why, since there was no difference 
in native habits or religion, or religious ob- 
servances, there should be a difference as to 
the interference of the British troops with 
their religious practices. From the con- 
current testimony of many wise and good 
men, who had lived in India, and well 
considered the subject, it was clear that 
hardly anything would more tend to ce- 
ment the foundations and secure the con- 
tinuance, and increase the influence, of 
the British government in that country, 
than a firm, consistent determination on 
the part of the government not to inter- 
fere with the superstitious practices of the 
people; not to thwart or hinder their 
wishes, nor to withdraw any means of 
protection to which, by treaty or law, 
they were entitled, but at the same time, 
to refrain from all interference which 
could by possibility be construed into 
a sanction of idolatry. He was bound to 
say that the government had taken one 
step of which he approved : they had 
given directions for the discontinuance of 
the pilgrim-tax, that source whence the 
government had drawn an immense 
amount of money, part of which went 
out again to the support of the idolatry, 
and part remained an unholy addition to 
the gains of the company. The tax was 
abolished in the district of Allahabad, but 
there were many other cases in which 
revenues were drawn from idolatry ; and 
was it not to be deplored that a Christian 
government should seek to derive profit 
from the superstitions of idolatry, while 
professing to be the worshippers of the 
true God? And let it be remembered, 
that lie spoke not merely of the worship 
of idols in simple distinction from the 
worship of the true God, but of a 
system which included obscenities, bar- 
barities, and crimes which found no 
parallel in all the pages of classical my- 
thology. Nothing could exceed the atro- 
cities which were committed under the 
name of religion in India. The conse- 
quence was the entire degradation of the 
. character of : the natives, until they had 
become notoriously and proverbially re- 
• gardless of trotfi am} honour, so that no 


testimony given in a court of justice, by a 
native Hindoo, could be relied upon. He 
did not wish the prejudices of these peo- 
ple to be interfered with in any improper 
munner ; but he would liave every mean* 
used to let them see that we felt that we 
were in possession of a holier and hap- 
pier religion, which, if they embraced it, 
would be the means of promoting their 
prosperity here as well ns their happiness 
hereafter. He would not have anything 
done which would lead them to think it 
was a matter of indifference whether they 
should embrace the true religion or live 
in the practices of idolatry. That ap- 
pcared to him to he so plain, so clear, 
and so faultless a course, that he could 
not anticipate what objections could be 
started against it, except those which 
were suggested by expediency. But if, 
indeed, we could secure our dominion of 
that vast territory — if we must be masters 
of that immense population— only at the 
expense of sacrificing the holiness of our 
own religion, he confessed he would 
rather give up all; nay, he believed all 
attempts to retain it would lie in vain, if 
we acted upon such a principle ; for he 
never could believe that a merciful Pro- 
vidence, which had entrusted us with 
that empire for the purpose of carrying 
out its benevolent designs towards man- 
kind, would keep it in our possession that 
we should abuse our power and our pri- 
vilege, and make that a dominion for 
Satan which we ought to convert into a 
kingdom for God. He would move for 

Copies of so much of any despatches sent by 
the Court of Directors to India, since the flth of 
August 1830, as relates to the abolition of taxes in 
India connected with religious observances of the 
natives, or to the employment of Christian troops 
in the religious processions and festivals of the 
natives. Also, copy of the memorial sent to the 
Governor-general from the presidency of Matkas, 
on the .subject of the attendance of ChrMnan 
troops at the religious processions and festivals of 
the natives ; together with the appendix to such 
memorial. And also, copies of the despatch of 
the 18 th of October 1837, to the Governor-general 
in Council, No. 14, Revenue Department ; and of 
Sir Peregrine Maitland’s letter thereon to the Court 
of Directors, tendering his resignation of the 
command of the Madras army, and of his scat in 
Council. 

Viscount Melbourne said, he hoped he 
felt as deeply impressed as any man with 
a sense of the serious nature of the sub- 
ject upon which the right rev. prelate 
had descanted ; its importance to this 
country, and to the great spiritual and 
future interests of the people concerned, 
as well as to the stability of that vast 
empire we now possessed in India. He 
did not in any respect disagree upon the 
genera) principles upon which that em- 
pire ought to be religiously governed. 
He agreed with the right rev. prelate 
that every respect should be shown to 
the religious prejudices of the country — 
that no disrespect or insult should be of- 
fered to the religious feelings of the in- 
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habitants - and that at the same time no 
undue honour should he paid, no unne- 
cessary respect should be shown, to their 
superstitions; and that all practices 
which could be construed into giving any 
sanction to them, should be carefully ab- 
stained from. The right rev. prelate had 
given a history of the proceedings in 
connexion with this subject from the 
time of the despatch of 1833 down to 
that period of the last year, when lie 
(Viscount Melbourne) did, unquestion- 
ably, in an answer to an observation of 
that right rev. prelate, inform him thut 
measures were about to be taken by the 
Court of Directors, which lie hoped 
would prove effectual in securing the ob- 
ject which the right rev. prelate so much 
desired, and answer the expectations of 
those in whose names he spoke. Jt was 
with great concern that he learnt from 
the right rev. prelate that he considered 
that pledge as remaining unfulfilled ; be- 
cause, as far as.he understood the objec- 
tion taken on the present occasion, ami 
the reasons and principles laid down by 
the right rev. prelate, it appeared that 
the despatch sent out instructing the 
Governor-general of India, which had 
been laid before the house, did proceed 
upon the very principles laid down by 
that right rev. prelate. They all admitted 
the justice of those principles, and he 
believed it was the intention of the go- 
vernment here and in India to carry it 
into etfect. The right rev, prelate had 
spoken of the pilgrim-tax : and what said 
the despatch ? “ In the same spirit we 
have again to express our anxious desire 
that you should accomplish, with as little 
delay as practicable, the arrangement al- 
ready in progress for the nbolition of the 
collection of the pilgrim-tax. and for dis- 
continuing all connexion of the govern- 
ment with the management of any funds 
for the support of any religious ceremo- 
nies of the people. It is our wish that 
you should leave them exclusively to the 
management of their own priests.” That 
was the course which the government 
had pursued, and was still pursuing, in 
order to effect the total discontinuance 
of all sanction on the part of the autho- 
rities to the religious ceremonies of the 
natives. The right rev. prelate had said, 
that they maintained all the pagodas ; 
that they managed the funds, and that 
they supported the temples ; and he had 
asked why the government did not dis- 
continue this connexion, and leave those 
matters to be settled by the native priests ? 
Now, be would ask, whether it was not 
fully shewn by the despatch to which he 
had alluded, that the government was 
anxious to udopt such a course, and to 
leave the management of the temples and 
revenues to the natives themselves? 
That despatch contained the following 


which shewed clearly wliat the 
Intentions of the government were. It 
said: — “We wish it to be distinctly 
understood, that the management of the 
temples ought to be resigned into the 
hands of the natives, and that the inter- 
course of all the public authorities with 
the natives, in regard to those matters, 
ought to be regulated by the instructions 
contained in the despatch of 1833.” 
Those instructions prevented the soldiers 
from being called on to take a part in the 
religious ceremonies of the natives ; but 
he thought no alteration should be made 
in the practice as regarded escorts to the 
princes of the country, as it was evident 
that those escorts were in honour of the 
individual, and not of the occasion. The 
right rev. prelate had stated, that those 
escorts took part in the religious cere- 
monies, and that the honour was consi- 
dered by the natives as paid to the idol, 
and not to the prince. Unquestionably 
it was his opinion, that every means 
should be adopted, and every precaution 
taken, to shew that this mark of respect 
was paid to the person, and not to the 
idol ; but he must say, at the same time, 
that in his opinion it would not be pru- 
dent at the present time to discontinue 
the paying of that mark of respect to the 
native princes which had hitherto been 
paid. It was his wish, certainly, to see 
those religious ceremonies discounte- 
nanced, arid the Christian religion 
established ; but at the same time it was 
necessary, in seeking the attainment of 
that object, that they should proceed 
according to the dictates of prudence; 
for if they did not attend to what pru- 
dence required, their measures might 
not only endanger the loss of the coun- 
try, hut prove injurious also to religiou 
itself. As regarded the papers which 
the right rev. prelate had moved for, 
lie had to state that he had no objection 
to the production of the three first. As 
regarded, however, the letter to the Court 
of Directors from Sir P. Maitland, consi- 
dering that it was the letter of a general 
officer, and that it contained a statement 
of the reasons which had induced him to 
resign his command, he would put it to 
the House whether it was a document 
which ought to be produced? That 
general officer had thought proper to 
tender his resignation, but there was no 
charge against his character or conduct, 
and there was nothing in the proceed- 
ings which called for a vindication of 
his conduct; and he would therefore 
put it to their lordships, without entering 
upon any further explanation of * the 
transaction, whether this was a docu- 
ment of a nature or of a character which 
ought to be produced ? There were other 
reasons against the production of this 
document, and he trusted the right rev. 
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prelate would not press for its produc- 
tion. 

The Bishop of London would not press 
for the production of the document after 
what had fallen from the noble viscount. 

Lord Brougham said, their lordships 
were all greatly obliged to the right 
rev. prelate for the able, eloquent, and 
touching mariner in which he had brought 
this important matter under their consi- 
deration. He quite agreed in much that 
had fallen from the right rev. prelate, and 
thought that those religious ceremonies 
ought to receive no encouragement from 
the Government. He felt, however, that 
he should not be doing his duty, if he did 
not say that it was too unqualified a 
condemnation to state that the natives 
of India were not to be believed upon 
their oath in a court of justice. There 
were many natives of India of high cha- 
racter, and in whom implicit confidence 
might lie placed. From his attendance 
before the Privy Council, where cases 
relative to India were decided, he was 
able to speak from experience on this 
subject, and he should have been unjust 
to the natives of that country, if he had 
not said this much in their defence. 

The Duke of Richmond said, the noble 
viscount had not told them why, if it 
was safe to discontinue in one province 
all interference on the part of the autho- 
rities of India in the religious cere- 
monies of the natives, it was not equally 
safe to discontinue that interference in 
all. He held in his hand a document in 
which the character of those ceremonies 
was described. It was said in that 
document, that the religious rites and 
ceremonies of the natives might he 
well termed scenes of folly, licentiousness, 
and cruelty, for they were of u charac- 
ter from which the most abandoned per- 
sons in Europe would revolt with horror. 
He confessed that he had never before 
imagined that such scenes could have 
been sanctioned by a Christian govern- 
ment. It was certainly not his desire to 
employ force, and he only wished that 
the Government should afford facilities to 
the natives of becoming Christians, and 
that no encouragement should he given 
to their religious ceremonies. He must, 
however, say, that he could not under- 
stand the course which had been pursued 
by the Government, or by the Court of 
Directors. After the despatch which had 
been sent out in 1833, it appeared to him 
rather strange that such a course should 
have been adopted as had been pursued 
towards an officer who had resigned, be- 
cause he had been prevented from carry- 
ing the intentions of that despatch into 
execution. He, therefore, wished to see 
the letter of his gallant relative produced, 
because, as it appeared to him, they ought 
to know the grounds on which tliat offi- 
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cer’s resignation had been accepted. His 
gallant relative did not object to his re- 
signation having been accepted, but the 
Government had said that he had been 
mistaken, and he thought some explana- 
tion of this matter was necessary. What- 
ever might have been the grounds for 
having uccepted the resignation of this 
gallant officer, he was persuaded that Sir 
P. .Maitland had only doue his duty as a 
soldier and a Christian. 

The Duke of Wellington had served in 
India for a considerable length of time, 
hilt he had never seen, he had never heard 
of, anything so revolting in the religious 
ceremonies of the natives as had been de- 
scribed by the noble duke and the right 
rev. prelate. The whole army, while lie 
was in India, except about fifty thousand 
men, consisted of idolaters, but they were 
as good soldiers as could be found any 
where. They performed in the best 
manner whatever service was required of 
them ; and certainly at that time the ob- 
ject of the Government and of every man 
in the service of the Government, was to 
avoid not only to interfere, but even to 
seem to interfere, in any manner, in the 
idolatrous rites and ceremonies of the 
country. lie had seen none of the de- 
spatches which had been alluded to, and 
he must say that he had seen too much 
in his own experience to encourage the 
practice of producing documents of this 
description. lie begged their lordships 
to recollect, that with the exception of 
about twenty thousand of her .Majesty’s 
troops, ami with the exception of the 
civil servants of the Government, and the 
few European residents, there was not a 
man in India who was not an idolator. to 
manage ami to regulate the affairs of that 
most extensive and important empire. 
He would intreat their lordships never 
to lose sight of that fact. He knew, too, 
from experience, for lie had seen the 
missionaries at work, the little progress 
which they made, and he knew at the 
same time tliat they ereated a good deal 
of jealousy, l ie warned the Government 
not to go too far in tlieir measures against, 
the idolatry of India, for the Indian em- 
pire was one of great importance, and they 
must not expect to convert 100,000,000 
of idolators to our holy religion by the 
small means at their disposul. In regard 
to what had been stated by the noble 
duke ( llichmond) relative to Sir P. Mait- 
land, he could have no doubt tliat that 
gallant officer had resigned his eommand, 
as every honourable man ought, because 
he had found himself unable to perform 
what was required from him. There could 
be no doubt on that point. lie had not. 
seen the paper which had been alluded to, 
hut he could have no doubt, from what he 
knew of Sir 1*. Maitland, that lie had con- 
ducted himself as a man of honour and a 
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Aoldier. In his opinion, however, the 
papers relative to those transactions were 
of such a peculiar nature, and of so deli- 
cate a character, that they ought not to 
he produced here ; for if they were pro- 
duced in this country, they would cer- 
tainly find their way to India. In his 
opinion, the noble viscount had not done 
quite right in consenting so readily to the 
production of those despatches. 

The documents moved for were order- 
ed, with the exception of the letter from 
Sir P. Maitland. 

Parliament was prorogued on the 27th 
August by her Majesty in person. 'The 
speech from the Throne contained the 
following allusions to Eastern affairs : 

“ I regret that the differences which 
led to the withdrawal of my Minister 
from the Court of Teheran have not yet 
been satisfactorily adjusted by the Go- 
vernment of Persia. 

“ In order to fulfil the engagements 
announced to you at the opening of the 
present session, the Governor-General of 
India has moved an army across the 
Indus; and 1 have much satisfaction in 
being able to inform you that the advance 
of that expedition has been hitherto un- 
opposed ; and there is every reason to 
hope that the important objects for which 
these military operations have been un- 
dertaken will be finally obtained.'’ 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

On the 14-th August, a Court of Direc- 
tors was held at the East-India House, 
when Lieut.- Gen. Sir Jasper Nieolls, 
K. C. B., was appointed Commander-in- 
Chief of the Company's forces in India. 
On the 21st another Court was held, 
when the above officer was unanimously 
appointed an extraordinary member of the 
Council of India. 

Lieut.-Gen. Sir John Keane, Knight 
Commander of the Most Hon. ‘Military 
Order of the Hath, has been nominated a 
Knight Grand Cross of the said Order: 
date 12th Aug., 1839. 


The Court of Directors have (.Inly 17) 
given notice, that the rates of exchange 
at which they will receive cash lor hills 
on Bengal will, from that date, and until 
further notice, lie 2s. the Co.’s rupee, and 
for bills upon Madras and Bombay, 2s. Jd. 
the Co.'s rupee. 

The Netherlands Government have de- 
cided upon equalizing the duties of im- 
portation on woollen and cotton stuffs to 
the Netherlands Indies without certifi- 
cates of origin, without the surcharge of 
fifty to seventy per cent, for the produce 


of countries with which the Netherlands 
Government is not at amity. 

The Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts has appointed 
the Rev. Alfred W. Street, of Pembroke 
College, and Craven Scholar, to the junior 
professorship in Bishop’s College, Cal- 
cutta. 

The Triton , Wesleyan Mission ship, 
recently purchased by a grant from the 
Centenary fund, is about to sail from 
Bristol, with fourteen missionaries, for 
different stations in the East, — the Cape 
of Good Hope, New Zealand, and the 
Friendly Islands. 

The following has just been issued by 
the General Post Office : — “ Many mis- 
takes having occurred with letters ad- 
dressed to India, Malta, the Ionian 
Islands, Greece, and Alexandria, it is 
requested that all letters intended to be 
sent by the route of Falmouth, shall he 
marked ‘ rid Falmouth ;’ if not so marked, 
they will he retained, to he sent by the 
India and Malta mail, which is convey- 
ed, under the new convention, through 
France, and forwarded from Marseilles in 
British packets once a month, as already 
announced. Those letters intended to be 
sent to India, Malta, the Ionian Islands, 
and Alexandria, rid Marseilles, by the 
French packets sailing from that port on 
the 1st, Ilth, and 2lst of the month, in 
the ordinary French mail from London, 
should be addressed * by French packet.’ ” 

Some misapprehension having arisen 
respecting the construction of the term 
“ a steam postage” chargeable upon post- 
ing letters in India for transmission to 
England by the overland mails, but ad- 
dressed to any agent in Egypt, used in 
the order issued in Bengal on the 7tli of 
March last, it maybe useful to state, that 
u letter sent from Bombay for this coun- 
try, hut addressed to the care of any per- 
son in Egypt, is, in point of fact, a letter 
addressed to Egypt, and, if forwarded by 
packet from Bombay, would be delivered 
to the party to whose care it is addressed 
without charge, the packet rate of Is. the 
single letter, which, in such ease, is of 
necessity levied in India, having been 
paid by the sender in that country. The 
letter in question being afterwards re- 
posted in Egypt, and arriving in this 
country via Marseilles, would not fie a 
second time charged with the Indian 
packet rate, but would he treated as a 
letter originating in Egypt, and he de- 
livered with a charge of 2s. 8|d. The 
special rate legally chargeable on nil let- 
ters conveyed by the East India packets 
to places short of this country, from 
Bombay, can only he levied in India.— 
Times. 
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* 'Capt. HobBon, of the Hoyal Navy, is 
appointed Govenior of the colony to be 
formed at New Zealand. He will shortly 
proceed thither in the Druid \ 44 guns, 
commanded by Capt. Lord J. Churchill. 

INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrivals. 

July 90. Mermaid, Chapman, from Bombay 
96th Feb., TeUicherry 20m March, and Cape 
94th May; at Deal.— Reliance, Robertson, 
from Bombay 19th March; at Liverpool— 
Clementine, Gosselman, from Batavia 9th March, 
off Portland.— 31. Gunga, Younghusband, from 
Manilla 24th Dec., Singapore 14th. Jan., Mauri- 
tius 16th April, and Cape 14th May ; at Liver- 
pool. — A vo. 2. Augusta Jessie, Edenborough, from 
V.D. Land 24th March, and Pernambuco; oft' 
Brighton.— 3. Juliana , Parker, from Mauritius 
25tn April; off Folks tone.— 5. discount Melbourne, 
Drayner, from China 23rd March ; off Dartmouth. 
— George McLeod, Robertson, from Mauritius 20th 
April ; and Mountetuart Elvhinstonc, Stewart, 
from Bombay 18th March ; both in the Clyde— 
Conway , Male, from South Seas ; at Deal— flro- 
thers, Lobban, from Batavia 24th March ; oft' Li- 
verpool.— 6. Hindostan, Redman, from China 10th 
March ; and Zonobia , Owen, from Bengal 29th 
March; both off Hastings. — Lotus, late Gore, 
from N.S. Wales 28th March ; off Dartmouth.— 
Coromandel, French, from New Zealand; at Ply- 
mouth.— 7. James Pattison, Cromarty, from Ma- 
nilla ; on Portsmouth — Grasshopper, Billing- 
hurst, from South Seas; at Deal.— Calcutta, 
Brown, from Bombay 7th March ; off Liverpool.— 
& Warrior, Douthwaite, from Ceylon 28th March, 
and Cape 29th May; at Deal. — Julius and Ed- 
ward, Speidbury, from Batavia 4th April; at 
Cowes.— 9, Earl Grey , Talbert, from Manilla 2d 
April; off Portsmouth.— 10. Rajah, Ferguson, 
from Singapore 10th March; at Deal.— Alfred, 
Jameson, from Cape 1st June: off Kingsbndgc.— 
Christiana Agatha, Fabius, from Batavia 13th 
April; off the Lizard for Amsterdam.— 12. Charles 
Heartly , Hopper, from Bengal 28th Feb., and Cove. 
Palmer, from Bengal 28th do.; both at Deal— 
Earl Grey, Pinder, from Bengal 9th April ; at 
Liverpool. — 13. Sir George Arthur , Tindall, from 
HobaTt Town 4th March, and Bahia ; at Deal.— 
14. Sophia, Me Nair, from Bengal I4th March, 
Madras 3d April, and Cape 15th June ; off Ports- 
mouth. — Mercury , Hulton, from Singapore 1st 
April; off Kings bridge. — 15. Cherub, Matthews, 
from Ceylon 16th April ; and Felicity, Small, from 
Cape 3d June; both off Salcombe — Xeiv Thomas, 
Adams, from Cane 29th May; off Holyhead.— 19. 
Or tan, Vander Lindeir, from Batavia: off Ports- 
mouth— 20. Alexander, Ramsay, from Bengal 21st 
March; at Deal. — Catherine, Kvans, from Bengal 
20th Feb., Madras 18th March, and Cape 3d June ; 
oft' Brighton. — Mary Ann Peters, Roberts, from 
Bengal 23d March ; off Liverpool. — Jeanette Phil- 
ttppine, Rudermaker, from Batavia 13th April ; 
off Falmouth.— 21. Harrison , Surtien, from Mau- 
ritius 7th May ; and William Gray, Sructder, from 
Batavia 3d Slay; both off Portsmouth .— Stunt 
Amsterdam , Blocksiel, from Batavia; in the Chan- 
nel.— 22. North Briton, Fayall, from Sourabaya 
25th April ; off Portsmouth. — 24. George Hendrick, 
Hooge, from Batavia; off Dover (of Hamburgh) 
26. Admiral John Evertson, Kray, for Batavia 
8th May; off Brighton. — 20. Fairy Queen, Cousens, 
from Cannanore 27th Feb., and Colombo 3d May; 
off Kingsbridge. — 29. Carolina, Jacobson, from 
Batavia 16th May; at Cowes .—Higginson, Heath, 
from Bombay 4th May ; off Liverpool— St. George, 
Weakner, from Sourabaya; at Cowes. 

Departures. 

July 8th. Kite, Noble, for Bordeaux and 
Mauritius ; from Shields.— 25. Sir William Heath- 
cote , Duthie. for AlgoaBay; from Deal.— Janet, 
for Cape ; from South Shields— 2G. Elbe, Robson, 
for Hamburgh and Cape; from Gravesend— 28. 
Tar , Langley, for Cape ; from Sunderland— A uo. 
1. Lord Hungerford, Saunders, for Cape and Ben- 

S ftl; from Portsmouth .— A riel, Austen, for Mau- 
tius; from Deal. — Adrastus, Day, for Cape; 
from Liverpool— 2. Duke of Bedford, Bowen, for 
. Bengal; from Portsmouth— Enmore, Strickland, 
ibr Ceylon ; and Lady Feversham, Webster, for 
Bombay ; both from Deal .— Olive Branch, Lind- 


say, for Cape ; from Sunderland (13th off Dart- 
mouth),— Elisabeth, Cundy, for Mauritius; from 
Bristol . — Cor nubia, Bell, for Bombay ; from Li- 
verpool.— 3. Thomas King, Bounce, for N.S. 
Wales; aud Earl of Hardwick e, Henning, for 
Bengal; both from Portsmouth— Cuba, New- 
comb, for New Zealand (id expedition! ; and da- 
ms, Lamont, for Cape and St. Domingo ; both 
from Deal— LAmitie, Delafosse, for Mauritius; 
from Plymouth.— 4. Dryade , Heard, for N.S. 
Wales ; Barossa, Austin, for ditto (with convicts) ; 
Oratava , Watson, for Algoa Bay (with government 
stores) ; Atlas, Pigott, for Madras (with troops) ; 
and Eleanor Russel, Worth, for Ascension and 
Mauritius ; all from Deal . — Sir Robert Peel, Auld, 
for Bengal ; from Glasgow.— 5. Maidstone, Wim- 
ble, for Bengal (with troops); from Portsmouth. 
— Pantaloon , Candler* for Mauritius ; from Deal. 
—Cheerful, Smith, for Batavia ; from Liverpool. 
—6. Robert Small, Scott, for Bengal ; from Ports- 
mouth— .Sam uel. Smith, for N.S. Wales; from 
Deal . — James Ewing , for Batavia; from Greenock. 
—7. Goshawk, Laing, for Cape ; from Shields— 8. 
Cleveland, Marley, for South Australia (H.M. Com- 
missioners) ; and Mary, Macaulay, for ('ape and 
N.S. Wales (with emigrants); both from Ply- 
mouth.— Malabar, Dunlop, for Cape ; from Gree- 
nock. — Fanny, Andrews, for N. S. Wales, from 
Deal. — 9. Argyll , Cowan, for Bengal ; from Liver- 
pool— 11. Joshua COrrol, Porter, for Launceston ; 
from Deal. — 12. Sir Edward Paget, ('amp bell, for 
Cape and Bombay ; and Euph m 1 vs , W ilson , for N.S. 
Wales ; both from Portsmouth. — Countess of 
Durham, Johnston, for Cape; Eagle, Patterson, 
for Cape; and Trident, Todd, for N.S. Wales; 
all from Deal. — 13. Duchess of Northumberland, 
Geare, for South Australia ; from Portsmouth. — 
Meg Merrilies, Skinner, for Mauritius: from Deal. 
— Orestes, Smith, for N.S. Wales; from Bristol. — 
Imogen, Downes, for Bengal ; and Aden, Ponsonby, 
for China: both from Liverpool— 14. Dcnvent, 
Riddell, for Hobart Town; and Florentiu, Good- 
wyn, both from Deal . — Frances Anti, Hay, for 
China; from Liverpool— 15. Wellington, Liddell, 
for Cape and Madras; and Scotia, Campbell, for 
Bengal ; both from Portsmouth— lAmdm, Adam- 
son. for Bengal; and Arab, White, for ('ape; 
both from Liverpool . — Fifteen , Dangerficld, for 
Mauritius ; from Marseilles. — Minerva, Brown, 
for N. S. Wales (with eon vie: si ; from Dub- 
lin.— 16. John Colvin, Abercrombie, for Ben- 
gal ; from Greenock . — Joseph Storey, Spencer, 
for Cape ; from Amsterdam. — 17. Ocean, Pat- 
terson, for Cape: from Deal. — Charlotte, For- 
rester, for Ilobart Town ; from Leith. — 18. 
George Fyfe , Fyke, for Mauritius; from Leith. 
— Hopewell , Ileeves. for Cape; from Amsterdam. 
—19. Sultana, Lyall, for Batavia and Singapore; 
from Liverpool— 21. Richmond, Hynde, for Cape 
and Bengal ; from Deal— 22. Fatima, Fethers, for 
Bombay ; and Theseus, Gayiner, for Bengal ; and 
Thomas Lee, Wolff, for Mauritius; all from Li- 
verpool.— 23. Edinburgh , Paterson, l'or Bengal 
(with troops); from Deal. — Isabella, Dickinson, 
for Mauritius; from Shields.— 24. Susan Crisp, 
Fleming, for Cape; from Gravesend . — Robert 
Henderson, Me Farlane, for N.S. Walea: and 
Seymour, Morton, for Bengal; both from Liver- 
pool. — 25. Windsor, Nisbet, for Bengal; and 
Carnatic, Voss, for Madras ; both from Ports- 
mouth. — Not folk. Me Gildowncy, for Mauritius; 
Jane Blain, Reid, for N. S. Wales; and Lucy, 
Wallace, for St. Helena; all from Deal— 26. 
Arabian, Cain, foT Launceston ; and May Flower, 
Deadly, for Hobart Town ; both from Deal. — 
Friends, Arnold, for Singapore ; from Liverpool. 


PASSENGERS FROM IN 1>I A. 

Per Marion, from Bengal: (See As. Journ. for 
July, p. 230)— additional : Master Goodfellow.— 
From the Cape: Mrs. Major Lawrence; Lieut. 
Paley, Bengal artillery; Mr. J. T. Buck. (Major 
Ainsworth died at sea.) 

Per Zonobia, from Bengal : (see As. Journ, for 
Aug., p. 339). — From St. Helena: R. Williams, 
Esq., deputy commissary general. 

Per Sophia, from Bengal and Madras : (see As, 
Journ. for July, p. 230). 

Per Viscount Melbourne, from China: Mr. M. 
Smith; Master H. Elliot ; Miss Elliot ; (Miss Har- 
riett Cotgrave died at sea). 

Per George Cuvier, from Ceylon to Havre: 
Capt. J. W.Dalgety, H.M* 95th regt.; Lieut, and 
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Adj. C. M. Chester, 9Uth L.luf. ; 2d-Lieut. E. G. 
Holworthy, Ceylon Rifles. 

Per Rajah , flrom Singapore: M. Rodgett, Esq. 
Expected. 

Per Hobart*, from Bengal: Major Williams: 
Mrs. Erskine and child ; Dr. Stevenson and fami- 
ly; Lieut. Hay, artillery; Lieut O’Callaghan, 
H.M. 49th Foot; Mr. J. R. Kemp. 

Per John Bagshaw , flrom Bengal : Mrs. Clucas, 
and Mrs. McCarthy. 

Per Boyne, from Bombay : Mrs. Bourchicr and 
child ; Dr. and Mrs. Bowstcad and child ; Lieut, 
and Mrs. C. Grey and child; Capt Burnett; Hon. 
Lieut. Hare, ll.M. 7th Fusileers; Lieut.Thomas, 
of H. M.S. Algerine : Mr. Johnson ; Mr. Fortescuc, 
midshipman of ll.M.S. Wellesley ; Mr. Stokes. 

Per Emu, from Hobart Town: Mr. Gibson; Mr. 
Crowther ; Mr. and Mrs.Turner, &c. 


PASSENGERS TO INDIA. 

Per Dauntless, for Bengal (sailed from Deal Oth 
July) : 133 recruits, A women, and 3 children, un- 
der the command of Lieut. E. P. Bryant, of the 
68th Bengal N. 1. 

Per Earl of Haniwbke, for Bengal : Mr. and 
Mrs. W. S. Alexander, C. S. ; Mr. and Mrs. Lang, 
C.S. • Mr. and Mrs. II. II. Brownlow, C. S. ; Lieut, 
and Mrs. J. Wilcox, 4th N. I. ; Misses Clarke, 
Mlddlemist, Patton, and Siddons; Capt. II. 
Cheere, 74th N.I.; Lieut. C. I Iogge, artillery ; 
M essrs. J ard ine. t wo J en k i ns , N orton , G rcen , S eager , 
Prinsep, Auhert, and Pitman. 

Per Robert Small, for Cape and Bengal ; Mr. and 
Mrs. Dunbar, Bengal C. S. ; Mr. and Mrs. Cough ; 
Mrs. O. Phillips ; Mrs. Stanley Clarke: Mrs. H. 
Holroyd ; Lieut, and Mrs. Knox, Clh L. U. ; Mr. 
Steadman and party ; Miss Featherstone ; Lieut. 
Goddard, 44tli N.I.; Messrs. Holroyd, Dirk, Byng, 
and Davies; Assist. Surg. II. R. Bond. 

Per Sir FAward Paget, fax Ceylon and Bombay ; 
Capt. and Mrs. Layard ; Mrs. McGillivray; Mr. 
and Mrs. Mockin, (ith Bombay N.I. ; Mrs. Wyllic ; 
Mr and Mrs. Bate; Misses Miller and Lowe; Capt. 
Eaines, 47th Madras N. I.; Messrs. Anderson, 
Bourdillon. St. Clair, Me Culloch, Morrison, 
Mooyaart, Wray, Strachcy, and Green. 

Per Maidstone, for Bengal (additional) : Mrs. 
Pybus; Mrs. Thompson; two Misses Faithful! ; 
two Misses Nation ; Miss Brown. 

Per Wellington, for Madras; Capt. and Mrs. 
Rose, 50th N. I.; Cant, and Mrs . St ret tel I, 1st 
L. C. ; Capt. and Mrs. Hates, 40th N. I. ; Cant, ami 
Mrs. Henderson, Engineers; Dr. Me Kcnna; 
Messrs. Rich, Ansley, Wood, Fraser, Crewe, and 
Young; seven steerage passengers. — For the Cape: 
Major Mitchell: J. Elklon, Esq.; Messrs. Voght 
and Martin ; six steerage passengers. — For Ma- 
deira : W. Park, Esq. 

Per Scotia, for Bengal : Cant, and Mrs. Flower ; 
Mrs. Chapman; Lieut, and Mrs. Goad; Mr. and 
Mrs. Beckett ; Mrs. l)r. Price and two daughters; 
Miss Richardson ; Miss Clarke; Colonel Harris: 
Capt. Ilill; Lieut. Creagh, 9th Foot; Lieuts. 
French and Shepherd; Rev. A. W. Sweet, pro- 
fessor, Bishop’s College, Calcutta; two Messrs. 
Lyall; Messrs. Watson, Uumfry, 11. Olphart, 
Tottenham, James, and Graham ; detachment of 
troops. 

Pei* Windsor, for Bengal: Col. Hodgson and 
nieces; Mrs. Davidson and family ; Capt. and Mrs. 
A. Me Dougall, 73d N. I.; Mr. and Mrs. Durand 
and family; Mrs. Cragg; Mrs. llcdger; Lieut. T. 
Greene in command of troops; Lieut. John Stuart ; 
Dr. Thompson; Messrs. Berford, liigginson, Pul- 
man, Young, Gould, and Makeson ; detachment 
of troops. 

Per Mary Ann, for Madras: Mrs. Minchin; 
Mrs. Leitch; Mrs. Lewis; Mrs. Crowe; Misses 
Purvis, Vance, and Lewis ; Capt. Minchin.; Rev. 
Alex. Leitch ; llev. E. Lewis; Rev. J. Hay; Messrs. 
Crowe, Jourdan, and Crichton ; several servants. 

Per Carnatic, for Madras: Capt. and Mrs. Yates, 
Nizam's Service; Dr. and Mrs. Smyth and family, 
Madras Estab. ; Lieut, and Mrs. Russell, 22d. N.I.; 
Mrs. Kensington and daughters ; Miss Browning ; 
Miss Brown ; Messrs. Maidman, Maddison, Long, 
craft. Tripe, Douglas, Burn, Comyn, and Hughes ; 
Lieut. Burke, 4th Foot, in command of troops ; 
Ensigns Smith and Mars ton, with troops. 


Per FAiuburgh, for Bengal: Miyor and Mrs. 
(•alrdner; Lieut, and Mrs. Marsden; Lieut, and 
Mrs. Crawford ; Dr. and Mrs. Finch; Mr. and Mrs. 
Grimes; Dr. and Mrs. Morrice; Mrs. Campbell ; 
Miss Hughes; Capt. Stevens; Mr. Morgan; Mr. 
Gordon; Mr. Mann; 400 Company'# recruits. 

Per Richmond, for Cape and Bengal : Mrs. 
Hodges, child, and servant ; Capt. Hodges, Ben- 
gal N. I. ; Alex. Wallace, F. Pohmeller, and R. 
Tidmarsh, Esqrs., merchants ; Lieut. John Suther- 
land, 56th Rcgt. N. I. ; Lieut. Trail, Bengal engi- 
neers; Lieut. Reid, Bengal artillery ; Hugh David- 
son, Esq., cadet; Mis&L. M.Bennet; Miss C.What- 
ten ; Mr. F. W. Bennett, late quarter master Spa- 
nish Legion. 

Per Duke of Argyll, for Madras: Mrs. Spencer 
and family; Mr. and Mrs. Brewer ; Mr. and Mrs. 
Morhead ; Mrs. Cook; Mrs. Street; two Misses 
Maclean; Misses Watson, Morhead, and Robson ; 
Ens. Tuckey, 41st Kegt.; Mr. Morris and two 
nephews ; Messrs. Phillips, Tweedie, Young, and 
Callow ; two Masters Bond. — For Madeira : Mr. 
Western Wood and family; Mr. and Mrs. Mar- 
shall. 

Per True Briton, for Madras: Capt. and Mrs. 
Hammond; Capt. and Mrs. Atkinson; Capt and 
Mrs. Middlecoat ; Mr. and Mrs. Scott and family ; 
Dr. and Mrs. Eyre; Lieut. Fowle, C3d. F., in 
command of detachment of 4th Foot ; Ensigns 
Barclay and Haines, in charge of troops ; Messrs. 
Faith, Hart, Freese, Andrews, Scott, Finlay, and 
Purvis ; seventy-two troops. — For the Cape : Mr 
Pellins ; Dr. Scnoltz. 

Per La Belle Alliance, for Cape and Bombay ; 
General De la Motte and family ; Capt. and Mrs. 
Hockin; Rev. Mr, Tripp and family; Misses 
Harrison and Nesbitt; Lieut. Mead; Messrs. 
Herrick, Scott, Thomas, Gell, Ludwig, and Lye. 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 

The American whaler Gideon, Barstow, is totally 
lost on the Cocos Islands : erew saved, and carried 
to the Mauritius by the American ship Lucas. 

The brig Napoleon, belonging to the port of 
Singapore, was lost on the coast of Borneo 20th 
Dee. last: captain, officers, and crew saved, with 
the exception of one of the latter, and two young 
men, Messrs. Paterze and Cook, relations of the 
gentlemen of the firm to whom the vessel be- 
longed. 

'rile Elizabeth, Dewar, which sailed from Cal- 
cutta 20th May for Liverpool, was struck some- 
where off the mouth of the Roymunteb River, and 
went to pieces. The captain and part of the crew 
returned to Calcutta l«th June, much exhausted 
after being four days in an open boat. 

The Bengal, Majoram, put back to Calcutta 10th 
June from sea, having been struck by a heavy aea, 
and the cargo supposed to be on fire. /Ill hands 
obliged to keep the deck. 

1HRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 
births. 

July 29. At Walthamstow, the lady of Edward 
Wigram, Esq., of a daughter. 

30. At Ludlow, Salop, the lady of Lieut. Col. 
John Colvin, C. B., ot the Bengal engineers, of a 
son. 

— In Park Village West, Regent’s Park, the 
lady of R. E. Smith, Esq., of a daughter. 

Aug. 3. At North Foreland Lodge, Thanct, the 
lady of Capt. Isackc,ofa son. 

4. At Cambridge Terrace, Hyde Park, the lady 
of R. Du Pre Alexander, Esq., of a daughter. 

7 . In Sloane Street, the lady of Capt. William 
Hamilton Halford, Bengal army, of a daughter. 

— At Grove-house, Little Beatings, Suffolk, the 
lady of Alexander Colvin, Esq. late of Calcutta, of 
a daughter. 

9. At Portsmouth, the lady of Capt Charles 
Garrett, 9th regt. Bengal Cavalry, of a son. 

13. At Bury St. Edmonds, the lady of Dr. A. R. 
Jackson, Bengal medical service, of a son. 

15. At Edinburgh, the lady of John Gordon, 
Esq., Bombay civil service, of a daughter. 
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20. At Cheltenham, the lady of Lieut, Col. Pearce, 
of a son. 

27. At Norwood, ' Surrey, the wife of I. D. 
Smith, Esq., of a son. 


mariuagks. 

Juljt 20. At Rosebank. Wick, Capt. A. R. Rose, 
50th Madras N. I., to Christiana, widow of the 
late Lieut. R. T. Coxo, 12 th Madras Infantry. 

26* At Edinburgh, Capt. John St. Clair Jamie- 
son, Hon. E. I. Company’s ’service, Bombay, to 
Marion, eldest daughter of the late David S. Bu- 
chanan, Esq., of Cuningham head. 

27. At Marvlebone Church, Capt. Charles F. 
Maxwell, of the 82d Regt., nephew and military 
secretary of His Exc. Sir Henry Bouverie, gover- 
nor of Malta, to Thomasine Tonia, third daugh- 
ter of Col. Sir Frederick Hankey, G. C. M. G. 

29. At St. George's, Hanover Square, Algernon 
Charles Percy. Esq., eldest son of the Bishop of 
Carlisle, to Emily, eldest daughter of the late 
Right Rev. Reginald Heber, Lord Bishop of 
Calcutta. 

00. At Watford, Herts, the Viscount Newry and 
Mome, son of the Earl of Kilmorev. to Anne Ame- 
lia, eldest daughter of General the Hon. Sir Charles 
Colville, G. C. B. 

— At Rothsay, William Gregory, Esq., M. D., 
professor of medicine. King’s College, Aberdeen, to 
Lisette Barbara, second daughter of the late John 
Scott, Esq., master attendant of Prince of Wales 
Island. 

At Droughty Ferry, Wm. Tydd Taylor, Esq., 
to Margaretta Lucy, daughter of the late Alexan- 
der F. Lind, Esq., of the Bengal civil service. 

Aug. 1. At Edinburgh, Major W. J. Gairdner, 
Hon.* E. I. Company’s service, Bengal, to Jane, 
daughter of the late Patrick Wish art, Esq., 
W. & 

S le, near Edinburgh, Capt. Patrick 
army, to Jane, daughter of the late 
. D.,* Berwick. 

irylebone Church, Stephen Ram, 
si fort-park, Gorey, Wexford, to 
n, second daughter of James A. 
14 ., of Manchester Square, 
iirgh, Archibald Gerard, Esq., of 
Rochsoles.lgm of the late Lieut. Gen. Gerard, Ad- 
jutant geneHtl to Lord Lake’s army, to Euphemin, 
eldest daughter of Sir John Robison, K. H. Sec. 
R. S. E. f Ac. ■ 

8 . At Pitmedden Dyce, Aberdeenshire, Mr. W. 
Aiken, to Jane, daughter of the late Alexander 
Gibb, Esq., of the Medical Board, Calcutta. 

9. At Harrow-on-the-hill, Mr. William Webb, to 
Miss Maria Powell, previous to their embarkation 
on a mission to the Friendly Islands in the South 
Seas. 

10. At St. Marylebone Church, the Rev. C. W. 
Ireland Jones, of Loddeswell, Devonshire, to Anna 
Maria Eliza, daughter of the late Vnyr Buries, 
Esq., of the Bengal civil service, and of the Wil- 
derness, Rcigate, Surrey. 

20. At Kensington Church, Nathaniel llandford. 
Esq., of Chelsea, to Mrs. S. Davids, (.mothe r of the 
late Arthur Luralcy Davids, Esq.i, of old llroinp- 
ton. 

21. At St. George’s, Hanover Square, Orton Lu- 
cas, Esq., of Sufiblk-street, Pall-mall, son of the 
Rev. Gibson Lucas, of Filby-house, Norfolk, to 
Mary Rachel, only daughter of the late William 
Orton Salmon, Esq., of the Bengal civil service, 
and president of the Board of Revenue for the cen- 
tral provinces of British India. 

22. At St. Andrew’s, Holhnrn, Lieut. Henry F. 
Gustard, of the Madras army, to Eliza, eldest 
daughter of Stafford Nurthcotc, Esq., of John 
street, Bedford-row. 

24. At Torquay, Devonshire, Hugh Colquhoun, 
Esq., of Calcutta, to Anna, youngest daughter of 
tlie late Arthur Hogue, Esq., of Barrow-house, 
Somersetshire. 

26. At All Souls, J. Forbes Royle, M. D., vice- 
president of the Royal Society, to Annette, young- 


est daughter of Edward Solly, Esq., late of Cur- 
zon-street. May-fair. 


DEATHS. 

Feb. 14. At Madeira, Mfos Jane Wood, daughter 
of the late Col. Thomas Wood, C. B., of the Ben- 
gal Engineers, aged 17. 

April 12. On her passage from India, on hoard 
the William Money, Madeline, wife of Lieut* Alex. 
Humfrays, of the Bengal horse Artillery ; and on 
the 25th, Emily, their only child. 

June 4. At Sea, on the passage home from N.S. 
Wales, in his 3Hth year, Capt. George F. Gore, of 
the ship Lotus, fourth ton of Robert Gore, Esq., 
of Walthamstow. 

2 .‘l. At Djoun, in Syria, after a long Illness, Lady 
Hester Lucy Stanhope, in the 64th year of her age. 
She was the eldest daughter of the late, and sister 
of the present Earl Stanhope. 

July 6 . At Coppct, near Geneva, Capt. James 
T weedale, aged 73, late of the 1 Ion. E.I. Company’s 
service. 

19. At Paris, Jane T. Wilson, eldest daughter of 
Janies Wilson, Esq., Chief Justice, Mauritius. 

23. At Cheltenham, Admiral Sir Isaac Coflin, 
Hart., C. G. H., in his JiOth year. 

24. At Edinburgh, James Bell, Esq., surgeon, 
Hon. E. I. Company’s Madras establishment. 

26. At Brighton, Sarah, reliel of the late Lieut.- 
Col. James Henry Frith, C. B.,of the Madras ar- 
tillery, and commissary general of ordnance. 

— At Paris, Catherine, wife ofS. N. May. Esq., 
formerly Judge of the Supreme Court of the Island 
of Mauritius. 

30. \t Manor-house, Bexley, Lieut. Gen. Sir D. 
Latimer Tingley Widriiigtpn, K. C. U. He was 
nearly thirty years a general otHcer, and served his 
country in almost every part of the world. 

Aug. 1 . Drowned accidentally, while fishing in 
the pond at lielcamp-houie, Ireland, in the 14th 
year of his age, Charles Stewart, only son and heir 
of Lieut. Col. Steele Hawthorne, of the Bengal 
army. 

7. At Alnwick, Edward Ifc, Blackburn, Esq., late 
Chief Justice at the Mauritius. 

{1. Octavia Ramsay, infant daughter of G. W. 
Dunsford, Esq., of Alfred-place, Bedford-square, 
aged 5 weeks. 

!l. At Darling ton-place, Bath, John Guy, Esq., 
aged 82, many years in the home service „of tne 
Hon. Kast-lnuia Company. 

— At Brighton, in her 69th year, Henrietta 
Maria, wife of Capt. Raincoek, late of the Hon. E. 
I. Company’s Maritime service. 

— At\Voolwich,in his 62d year, Colonel Rogers, 
C. II., of the Royal artillery. 

11 . At Baton! House, near Cheltenham, Edward 
Ironside, Esq., of Houghton- le- spring, in the 
county of Durham, and late Member of Council at 
Bombay. 

12 . At his residence, at Bath, rather suddenly, 
Lieut. Gen. Sir Thomas Dallas, (1. C. B„ of the 
Madras Cavalry, in his 61st year. 

13. In Gordon Place, Lieut. General Anthony 
Walsh, in the 78th year of his age. 

— At Edinburgh, Ann Pender, wife of the Rev. 
James Hutchison, LL.D., retired chaplain of 
the Hon. E. I. Company. 

16. At Isle of Man, Lieut. Gen. James Cuming, 
in the 73d year of his age. 

18. At Bath, Rear-Admiral Master, aged 69. 

20 . At his seat. Stone-house, near Broadstainf, 
Josias Du Pr4 Alexander, Esq., one of the Direc- 
tors of the Hon. East- India Company. 

21 . In Vauxhall Walk, at the house of hia bro- 
ther-in-law, Dr. Smyth, Charles Arnold Dovcton, 
Esq., of the Bengal army. 

Lately, at Blaekheath, John Russel, Esq., late 
of Calcutta, in his 44th year. 

— At sea, 011 lxiard the Viscount Melbourne, on 
the passage from Chinn, Miss Hairiett Cotgrave. 

— At Cashel, W. fl. L’Hunt M’Cralth, Esq., 
only son of Col. Robert M’Craith, Hon.E. I. Com- 
pany’s service. 
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At the moment of our going to press, 
we received an overland despatch, bringing 
papers from all the presidencies ; those of 
Bombay down to the 4th July. For this 
unexpected supply, we (in common with 
the public) are indebted to the indefati- 
gable zeal and activity of Mr. Waghorn. 

The accounts from Cnndahar are to the 
end of May. The harvest had then com- 
menced, and it was expected that the 
inconveniences sustained from the want 
of grain and stores, from which the army 
liad suffered, would cease. The C'anda- 
Jiarees appear not to have molested the 
advance of our troops ; the affair men- 
tioned in our last journal, as occurring 
between the Candahar troops and Brig. 
Sale, turns out to have been an inven- 
tion. A letter from a native officer in 
Shall Shooja's army, indeed, represents 
“ twelve thousand Caudaharees, with 
their chiefs, were drawn up about two 
eoss on this side of the city; we formed 
line and advanced upon them; when 
we got within shot they fled, and went 
off towards Herat; we entered the town, 
and the gates of the fort were iniinc- 
Yliately opened to us.” The armies had, 
however, to struggle with severe diffi- 
culties and privations arising Irom the 
climate and nature of the country, which 
was destitute of forage and provisions ; 
the cavalry brigades alone lost four 
hundred horses on the march from Shikar- 
pore to Candahar; camels innumerable 
were exhausted and abandoned, and the 
whole army was reduced to half and 
quarter-rations. The natives arc described 
as a fine, frank, independent people, 
who speak their sentiments without 
reserve. They did not expect we should 
have succeeded in crossing the Indus, 
and penetrating the passes ; the want of 
union amongst the chiefs is evidently 
the great cause of our rapid success. 

A letter from Cnndahar, dated 10th 
May, states that the Bombay force had 
joined, and all the troops were encamped 
round the town. The people were friendly, 
hut supplies were not plentiful ; the men 
were still on short allowance, and the 
horses got no grain whatever. The sir- 
dars had tied to Girislik (their native 
place), half way to Herat, a walled town 
of some strength, with a citadel, where 
it was reported, they intended to make 
a stand, and a force under Brig. Sale was 
to have commenced its march thither on 
the 12th. Letters from Kavettnh, how- 
ever, up to the 1 3th May, mention that 
the Candahar sirdars had come in, and 
that all was settled. The heat is said to 
he dreadful ; the thermometer is never 
under lOOP, generally 104°, in the day ; 
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but the mornings are delightful, and the 
evenings tolerable. 

Canduliar is described as a very large 
town, surrounded with a mud wall; 
there are no minarets or lofty buildings. 
The country round is a garden, with 
groves of fruit-trees, and the fields yellow 
with corn, — yet the troops are suffering 
from want of grain. 

Timoor Shah, the son of Shall Shooja, 
had defeated the son of Dost Mahomed 
Khan, and taken possession of Caliool : 
the latter chief had tied no one knew 
whither. 

A general order issued by Sir J. Keane, 
the Commander-in-chief, dated “ Camp 
Candahar, May 4/* congratulates the 
army on the triumphant, though arduous 
march they had accomplished, with a 
regularity and discipline which is much 
appreciated by him, and reflects upon 
themselves the highest credit. ** The 
difficulties surmounted have been of no 
ordinary nature; the engineers had to 
make roads, and, occasionally, in some 
extraordinary steep mountain passes, over 
which no wheeled carriage had ever passed, 
a work requiring science and much severe 
labour; but so well has it been donefthjftt 
the progress of the army was in no mari- 
ner impeded. The heavy and light ord- 
nance were alike taken over in safety; by 
the exertions and good spirit of the artil- 
lery, in which they were most cheerfully 
and ably assisted by the tro<fts, both 
European and native, and in S manner 
which gave the whole proceeding the 
appearance that each man was working 
for a favourite object of his own.** 

A further order directs the ceremonial 
to he observed on the occasion of his 
majesty, Shah Shoojah, taking posession 
of iiis throne, and receiving the homage 
of his people, at Candahar, on the Htli of 
May. A platform was to be erected for 
his majesty, in the midst of the troops, 
on which the Shah was to take his scat, 
under a salute of 101 guns, and sur- 
rounded by the Britisli Envoy and Com- 
mander-in-chief, with their suites; the 
Affghan sirdars, syuds, and moollalis, who 
were to present their nuzzur s. Owing 
to the indisposition of Sir W. Cotton, 
Major Gen. Wiltshire commanded the 
line. After this “ splendid spectacle,** 
a further order announces “ the deep 
sense his majesty entertains of the obli- 
gations he owes to the army of the Bri- 
tish nation. A private letter states, that 
there was no crowd (as expected) at this 
ceremony ; and in another letter, the in- 
habitants arc described as cool and. indif- 
ferent, and the Shah us having no influ* 
encc beyond what the four of our arms 
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produced. A thin) describes his majes- 
ty'* entry into the city, as, without excep- 
tion, the most heart-stirring scene the 
writer ever beheld- “ There could not 
have been less than sixty or seventy thou- 
sand people assembled. The balconies 
‘were crowded with women, the streets 
lined with men, and from all quarters the 
universal shout of welcome proceeded. 
The general tone of exclamation ran thus 
— 4 Candahar is ruined by the Baruk- 
zyes ’ — * May your power endure forever!' 
— • We look to you for protection 1* — 
• May your enemies he destroyed 1*— ‘ Son 
of Timour Sliah, you are welcome !' Suc- 
ceeding these, flowers were thrown at 
Ills majesty* and, in several instances, 
loads of bread were cast before him, and 
became the spoil of the beggars in attend- 
ance. After passing through the city, 
the king descended from horse, and pro- 
ceeded to the shrine containing the shirt 
of the prophet, and offered up thanks- 
giving. From thence he went to the 
tomb of his grandfather, and prayed, and 
on both these oocasions he took the Bri- 
tish officers with him." 

Letters from Candahar, dated 19th 
May, state that the army will remain 
there for a month, when they will pro- 
ceed on to Cabool. The troops continued 
in high spirits, and the most lavish praise 
is heaped upon the climate, which is 
stated to be delightful, and conveying to 
the European portion, all the heaven of 
their own bracing skies. Provisions were 
procurable, but dear. 

A party, under Major Todd, was about 
to leave Candahar for Herat, in charge 
of the guns destined for Shah Kamran, 
and accompanied by several experienced 
engineer officers, to assist in putting the 
place in a complete state of defence. 
Humours are still rife of the Persians be- 
ing on the march against it a second time ; 
but they obtain no credit. 

There are no late advices of the move- 
ment of the Sikh force destined to co- 
operate in the attack on Cabool, farther 
than that the Kyber Pass would not be 
disputed, and that they would, in all like- 
lihood, reach Cabool without opposition. 

Regular passage boats have now been 
established between Ferozepore and Buk- 
keer ; and from Bukkcer to the sea, the 
Indus is always open, so that we may hope 
speedily to see this become the channel 
of an extensive commerce. 

The Bengal Commissariat expected to 
be able to march for Cabool about the 5th 
or 7th of June (later accounts say the 
15th or 16th) ; one of the Shah’s regi- 
ments was to occupy Girishk. Dost Mo- 
liamed had fled to Bokhara. The reports 
from Cabool were most satisfactory. Sir 
John Keane was quite resolved to take 
on the Bombay troops with him, though 
contrary to Mr. Macnaghten’s opinion 
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that the Bengal division was amply suffi- 
cient for the undertaking. The Bengal 
brigade, under Gen. Nott, was still at 
Quetta. The Bombay Courier of June 29, 
says : “ Our letters state that a great 
many officers had suffered in heulth from 
bad diet and hard work, and become so 
thin, that a want of tailors to reduce 
clothes and take in sword-belts begun to 
be felt. Sir John Keane himself had been 
affected with bleeding at the nose." The 
force was considered very healthy, num- 
bering only about seven per cent, sick, 
without including those left at the top of 
the pass. 

In a general order, dated Candahar, 
the 14th of May, published in the Bombay 
Courier of July 2, Sir John Keane states 
that Major Griffiths, of the 37th N. 1., 
had quitted Dadur with three companies 
of that regiment, without the sanction of 
the Commander in Chief, " although aware 
of the reasons which induced his Exc. to 
order him and the detachment to occupy 
that post, and also contrary to the express 
desire of Lieut. Col. Detmie, distinctly 
communicated to him by that officer." 

A letter from an officer in the service 
of llunject Sing states that he is deprived 
of speech and otherwise so disabled, as to 
be incapable of communicating with his 
European officers ; on the other hand, if 
appears that Mr. Clarice reached Lahore 
on the 4tli May, and on the subsequent 
day had an interview with Runjeet, who, 
though very weak, was much improved in 
health. 

Maun Singh, of Jodpoor, has at length 
complied with the terms offered by the 
British agent. 

The Hurkaru , of June 18, says : “ Yes- 
terday’s dawk brought disastrous news 
from more than one quarter respecting 
indigo. The river Kosec and little Guii- 
duck had come down with sucli force, 
that the Ganges rose three feet in one 
night, and much timlier had been carried 
away or buried by this sudden and unex- 
pected rise. Many thousand heegahs of 
plant were also swept away, and the great 
bund at Rajeshahi had burst and inun- 
dated the whole country. We fear that 
part of Pumeah and much of Malda must 
have suffered heavily, and that the two 
next posts will bring in a sad tale of pros- 
pects blighted and plant destroyed. The 
ruin must have been general, for the l)a- 
niooda and Roopnarain rivers have also 
come down in force. The following is 
an extract of a letter from a planter in 
the Pumeah district: “ The Kunkult 
a mountain stream that comes from the 
Morung hills, rose upwards of seven feet 
during the night of the 8th and 9th June, 
overflowed its banks, and all my embank- 
ments, and in less than twelve hours the 
greater part of my cultivation was under 
water." 
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Tiie Stickler Nizamut have brought in 
Pertab Chuiul guilty of “personation,” 
and fined him Rs. 1 ,000. 

Cornet Chapman, 9th Bengal cavalry, 
is under arrest, and about to be sent to the 
head quarters of his corps ut Nusseerabad. 

The Bombay papers state, that the 
tumult created by the Fanees, in con- 
sequence of two of their number being 
converted to Christianity, has been al- 
layed. 

Letters from Poonah state* that tran- 
quillity is restored in the neighbouring 
district, at least for the present. The 
conspirators were to be tried, and it was 
supposed that some severe examples will 
he made. Lieut. Kudd, commanding the 
Poonah police corps, had returned from 
liis expedition. Some parts of the coun- 
try lie had found in open insurrection, 
the noor deluded ryots having been per- 
suaded, no doubt by professed emissaries 
of disorder, that our “ raj” had actually 
terminated. Many of the patells had 
begun to take security-bonds in the name 
of “ the new government !” There is lit- 
tle doubt, it is said, that the ex- Peishwa, 
Bajee Row, is connected with these pro- 
ceedings. 

Sir James Carnac, the new governor, 
was extremely popular, especially with 
the natives. 

Famine still continues to desolate the 
province of Kattiuwur ; and the inha- 
bitants are flying in great numbers, and 
parents selling their children for a few 
measures of grain. 

The utmost anxiety prevails at Bombay 
for further news from China. It is be- 
lieved the admiral only waits fresh ad- 
vices, before proceeding with the whole 
force under his command to Canton. lie 
lias the whole now concentrated at Trin- 
comalee. 

Intelligence had been received from 
Karraek to the 9th of May. All apology 
had been peremptorily refused by the 
Persian Government, for the insult of- 
fered, by its officers, to the Biitisli re- 
sident at Bushire, and, it is feared, that 
there is little prospect of concession 
from that quarter. Reports have been 
busily circulated, and universally credited, 
around the shores of the Gulf, that our 
power was rapidly declining, and that of 
Russia increasing in the same propor- 
tion. The departure of the resident was 
regarded as a flight, and our passively 
looking on at the encroachments of Ma- 
liemet Ali was considered as wholly pro- 
ceeding from our weakness. 
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Advices from Burmah state, that Capt. 
M‘Leod had 'been- admitted to an au- 
dience with Tharrawaddi, but the British 
envoy was informed he was to consider 
it of a private character, and no acknow- 
ledgment of his diplomatic functions. 
The dissatisfaction against the de facto ‘ 
king was spreading, and troops had been 
ordered into the Shan country, to sup- 
press a revolt there. Capt. M‘Leod had 
received some slights from the ministers, 
which were considered inauspicious. 

Quedah has been recovered by the 
Siamese. 

Dr. Richardson has had a highly dis- 
tinguished reception from the King of 
Siam. 

Intelligence has been received in Cal- 
cutta from China to the 18th of April. 
No amendment had taken place in the 
state of matters, the whole foreign com- 
munity being still prisoners at Canton, 
and all communication between that 
place and Macuo cut off. The ships 
were all lying in Macao roads, anxiously 
waiting the result of the commissioner’s 
proceedings. The Rob Roy was ex- 
pected to he the first to sail with des- 
patches. A letter from Macao, of 
the 18th April, mentions that half the 
stipulated number of chests of opium had 
been given up to the Chinese authorities 
by the British, and that the remaining 
quantity was to be delivered over by the 
end of the month ; and also that a 
pledge had been given by the English, 
that they would not again engage in any 
traffic in the drug with the Chinese, or in 
any manner introduce the pernicious ar- 
ticle into China for the future. It is 
stated, in Corbyn's India Review for 
June, that a five percent loan will be 
opened immediately, in consequence of 
the abolition of the opium trade with 
China. 

The Singapore papers, of the 23d of 
May, mention that the Siamese autho- 
rities lmd made a seizure of opium, which 
is an illicit article, though the law against 
its introduction had been hitherto in- 
operative. 

A letter from Upper Cochin China, 
dated January 3d, gives a lamentable ac- 
count of the persecutions of the Roman 
Catholic missionaries and converts in 
that kingdom and Tonquin. Two Do- 
minican bishops, three Spanish clergy- 
men, and seven native priests had been 
beheaded, and a number of converts had 
been strangled. 
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SUPPLEMENT TO REGISTER. 


Calcutta. 

GOVERNMENT ORDERS, &c. 

SURRENDER OP CANDAHAH. 

Fort William, June 3, 1839. — Authentic 
intelligence of the surrender of Ciindalmr 
having been received, the lion, the Pre- 
sident in Council has been pleased to 
order, that a royal salute may be imme- 
diately fired from the ramparts of Fort 
William, in honour of the event. 

THE AUGMENTATION TO THE CORFS OF 
ENGINEERS. 

Fort William , June 15, 1839. — In con- 
formity to instructions from the lion, 
the Court of Directors, published in 
G.Os. of the 20th ultimo, authorizing an 
augmentation to the Corps of Engineers, 
the Hon. the President in Council is 
pleased to make the following promo- 
tions: date of commissions, 20th May 
1939: 

Corps op Engineers.— T/> be Mnjnr*.— Cap- 
tains W. N. Forbes, (Brev.Maj.) Archibald Irvine, 
c.b., and Edmund Swetenham. 

To be Captains. — 1st- Lieu ts. (Hrev.Capt.) Henry 
Goodwin, Alex. H. E. Boil can, 1*. W. Willis, G. Is. 
Tnemenheere, W. H. Graham, and W. M. Smyth. 

To be Ut-Lieut*.— ftt-Lleuts. W. Abercrombie. 
J. A. Weller, J. N. Sharp. J. R. Western, Henry 
Rigby, Thomas Kenny, Gea H. Fagan, Lawrence 
Hill, Henry Siddons, Edm. J. Brown, John Trail, 
and J. D. Cunningham. 

Supernumerary 2d-Lieuts. T. H. Sale, Alex. 
Cunningham, J. L. D. Sturt, X. C. MacLeod, 
Jainet Spens, and William Jones. 

The following supernumerary officers 
are brought on the effective strength of 
the corps, as 2d lieutenants, with their 
present dates of rank, their standing with 
reference to the transfer to this presi- 
dency of such of the supernumeraries in 
the Corps of Engineers at Madras and 
Bombay, as may avail themselves of the 
option given them, will he in the order 
in which they parsed at Addi-combe, as 
directed in the Hon. the Court’s in- 
structions : 

Supernumerary 2d- Lieu U. C. L. Spitta, Stephen 
Pott, Robert Pigou, J. S. Broad foot, and C. B. 
Young. 

CHANGES IN THE COUNCIL. 

Fort William , General Department, June 
17, 1839. — The Hon. Colonel William 
M orison, c.b., having retired from the 
Council in India, in consequence of the 
completion, on the 16th instant, of the 
period of five years to which his appoint- 
ment was limited— the Hon. T. C. Ro- 
bertson, Esq., has this day, with the 
concurrence of the Right Hon. the Go- 
vernor General, taken his seat as Presi- 
dent of the Council, under the usual. sa- 
lute from the ramparts of Fort William. 


Major Gen. Sir William Casement, 
k. c. b., nominated by the lion, the 
Court of Directors to succeed upon the 
retirement of the lion. Colonel W. Mo- 
rison, has also taken his oaths and seat 
as a member of the Council ot India, 
under the usual salute from the ramparts 
of Fort William. 

The Hon. T. C. Robertson, Esq. has 
been appointed, with the concurrence of 
the Right lion, the Governor GcneruJ, 
to he deputy governor of the Presidency 
of Fort William in Bengal, and deputy 
governor of Fort William, and of the 
Town of Calcutta. 

The lion, the President in Council is 
pleased to direct, as a mark of public re- 
spect due to the character and services of 
Col. Morison, that all the honours and 
distinctions to which he was entitled as 
President of the Council and deputy go- 
vernor of Bengal, shall be continued to 
him while he may remain in Calcutta. 

The lion, the President of the Council 
of India aud Deputy Governor of Bengal 
lias this day been pleased to make the 
following appointments * 

(’apt. VI. Rutherford, of the artillery, to be pri- 
vate secretary to the President of the Council and 
Deputy Governor of Bengal. 

Lieut, and Brev. Capt. F. Dasliwood, of the ar- 
tillery, to be military secretory to the President of 
the Council and Deputy Governor of •Bengal, and 
aid-de-camp. 

Lieut. W. Pillans, of the artillery, to he aid-de- 
camp. 


II. M. 21ST FL'SII.F.ERS. 

Fort William , June 17, 18*39. — IJer 
Majesty’s 21st regiment, or Royal Scotch 
Fusileers, having been transferred from 
the establishment of Fort SL George to 
that of Fort William, is to he considered 
attached to this presidency from the 27th 
April last, the date of the arrival of the 
head-quarters in the Madrus Roads. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, &c. 

April 27. Mr. H. Vausittart to officiate, till fur- 
ther orders, as an assistant to political agent at 
Umballa, with powers of a joint magistrate, 

30. Mr. II. B. Harrington to officiate as civil and 
sessions judge of Gorruokpoor, during absence of 
Mr. G. P. Thompson on leave, or until further 
orders; date 18th March. 

Mr. M. Smith to officiate as register of Courts of 
Suilder Dcwanny and Nizamut Adawlut at Allaha- 
bad, during absent e of Mr. II. B. Harrington on 
deputation to Goruckpoor, or until further orders: 
date da 

May 2. Mr. A. Spiers to be civil and sessions 
judge of Cawnpore. 

Mr. C. B. Tulloh to officiate as civil and ses- 
sions judge of Azimgurh. 

Mr. II. St. G. Tucker to officiate as magistrate 
and collector of Jounpore. 

3. Mr. G. F. Cock bum to exercise powers of 
joint magistrate anti deputy collector at Malda, 
during illness of Mr. Boulton. 
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SO. Major T. Robinson, lstassktant to resident 
at Indore* to be political agent at Kotah. Major 
Robinson will continue to officiate as political 
agent at Mey war* until further orders. 

(.'apt. J. W. Douglas* 2d-assistant* to be 1st* 
assistant to resident at liulore. 

Lieut. W. T. Eden, .Id-assistant* to be ad-assist- 
ant to ditto ditto. 

June 1. Assist. Kurg. J. Macansh* attached to 
civil station of West Hurwan (Bancoorah), to be 
registrar of deeds under Act No. XXX. of 1838, in 
Bancodrah. 

Mr. O. W. Dattye to officiate as civil and sessions 
judge of Nuddea* during absence, on leave* of 
Mr. II. P. Nisbet, or until further orders. Mr. 
Battye to make over charge of joint magistracy 
and deputy collectorate of Motighyr to Mr. E. La- 
tour* who will officiate teinporuniy in those offices. 

Mr. G. F. Moulton to officiate as collector of 
Patna. 

4. Mr. A. Grant to be civil and sessions judge of 
Mklnapore, v. Mr. Abercrombie Dick promoted. 
Mr. Grant to continue to officiate as civil and ses- 
sions Judge of Tirhoot until further orders. 


Mr. R. C. Raikes, writer, is reported qualified 
for the public service by proficiency in two of the 
native languages. He is to be attached to the Ben- 
gal division or the presidency of Fort William. 
Mr.F. A E. Dalrymple, writer, was pronounced 

a ualifled for the public service, and attached to 
ic Bengal division of the nicsidency of Fort Wil- 
liam* under date the 22d May. 

(’apt. E. Cluttcrbuck* .‘With Madras N.I., took 
charge of his appointment of officiating junior as- 
sistant to the commissioner for the government of 
the territories of the liajah of Mysore, oil thu !Hh 
May. 

Capt. H.W. Trevelyan received charge of Ha- 
rowty political agency from Capt. Ludlow on the 
25th March ItCID. 


Furloughs , Arc . — May l(j. Mr. W. H. Woodcock, 
leave for nine months, to enable him to proceed to 
sea, with pcrmiviioii to remain at Simla, till com- 
mencement of ensuing rainy season.— 24. Mr. F.S. 
Head, forsif months, for purpose of visiting the 
hills, for health.— 31. Mr. F. A. E. Dalrymplc, 
leave of absence for two months, to proceed to sea, 
lor health . — June 4. Mr. It. p. Nisbet, leave for 
three months, to proceed on the river, for health. 
— Mr. (5. II. Smith, leave for six months, to visit 
the hills* for health. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, See. 

(By the Governor General). 

Simla , April 2;), 1839. — Capt. W. Grant, 2/th N. 
1., to be major of brigade to troops at Kerozejiorc. 

Lieut. A. Sanders* 44th N.I., late an officiating 
deputy assist, qu. mast, general, with 2d division 
of Army of the Indus* to officiate as a deputy as- 
sist. qu. mast, general of 2d Class, during absence 
on leave* to sea, of Lieut It. P. A I rock, and from 
date on which liis late duties at Ferozepore may 
have terminated. 

Apiil 25.— Assist. Surg. John Hope, surgeon to 
Residency of Gwalior* app. to Gwalior Reformed 
Contingent. This arrangement to take effect from 
date or arrival of Mr. Ho lie’s successor at Gwalior. 

April 27- — Assist. Surg. Thomas Ginders app. to 
medical charge of Jaloun I. eg ion. The appoint- 
ment to take effect from date of Mr. Ginders being 
relieved by Mr. Hope of charge of Sclndiah’s Con- 
tingent. 

May 0.— Lieut. W. H. Nicholetts, 28th N.I., and 
nrting adj. of 1st Infantry Oude Auxiliary Force* 
to be adjutant* v. Lieut. Shaw. 

May 20. — Mr. R. M. Irvine* m.d., assist, surgeon 
at Ajmere, app. to medical charge of Residency at 
Gwalior. 

Assist. Surg. William Jameson app. to medical 
charge of Um balls Political Agency. 

May 24.— -Assist. Surg. J. A. Dunbar* m.d., app. 
to medical duties of Civil Station of Azimgurh. 

May 27- —Lieut’ W. J. H.Charleris. 45th N.I., 


app. to be 2d Subaltern of 2d Regt* of Infantry 
Oude Auxiliary Force. 

May 28.— Col. Shelton, of H.M. 44th Foot, to be 
a brigadier of 2d Class* and to command troops at 
Kunmul. while the head quarters of Sirhind divi- 
sion are fixed elsewhere. 

1'hc Major of Brigade at Ferozepore, to repair 
to Kurnaui, to which station he will be attached* 
while the services of the Deputy Assist. Adj. Gen. 
of the division are required at Ferozepore. 


(By the President in Council.) 

Fort William, June 3, 183!).— 1st Lieut. Robert 
Napier* of Engineers* to officiate for Lieut. J. Gil- 
more in superintending construction of roads In 
the vicinity of Darjeeling. 

Supernum. 2d- Lieut. T. H. Sale, of Engineers* 
to take charge of Burrisaul division of public 
works* during Lieut. Napier’s absence* or until 
further orders. 

Cadet of Cavalry O. Hamilton admitted on cs- 
tah., and prom, to Cornet. 

Mr. Wm. Young admitted to service as cadet of 
Cavalry on this establishment ; his rank of comet 
was assigned In G.Os. of 6th Aug. 1838. 

June 10.—3<i^i N.7. Lieut, and Brev. Capt. Wm. 
C. Carleton to be capt. of a comp.', and Ens. F. A. 
Carleton to be Iieut.* from 27th May 1H39, in sue. 
to Capt. and Urev. Maj. S. I*. C. Iluinfrays dec. 

Cadets of Infantry C. Jackson* T. Gordon* A. S. 
O. Donaldson, I.. A. Cook* S. C. A. Swinton* and 
F. Aubcrt admitted on estab., and pram, to en- 
signs. 

Messrs. Duncan McRae and Alex. C. Macrae* 
M.n., admitted on estab. as assist. -surgeons. 

June 17 . — The following appointments made 
consequent on accession of Maj. Gen. Sir W. Cuse- 
ment, K.c.H., to Supreme Council of India: 

Lieut. Col. James Stuart* 39th N.I.* to be Secre- 
tary to Government of India in Military depart- 
ment. 

Maj. William Cubitt, 18th N.T., to be deputy 
secretary to Government of India in Military de- 
partment. 

Capt. R. J. H. Birch* 17th N.I., to be assistant 
secretary to Government of India in Military de- 
partment. 

Major Cubitt, deputy secretary, to officiate as 
secretary to Government of India in Military de- 
partment, during absence of Lieut. Col. Stuart in 
attendance on Right lion, the Governor General* 
or until further orders. 

The boundary disputes and other matters at issue 
between the Sikhiin Rajah and State of Nepal* 
having been so far adjusted as to render it unneces- 
sary to retain Lieut. Col. Lloyd on that frontier* 
his services aie placed at disposal of Commander 
of the Forces. 

The undermentioned officers of Artillery and 
Infantry to have rank of Cant, by brevet* from 
dates expressed: — Lieut. R. II. De Montmorency* 
(L»th N.L, from 13th June lit)!); Lieut. II. Hal- 
dane, 45th do., from 17th do. ; Lieut. .1. 11. Phil- 
lips, 42d do., from do ; Lieut. Edmund Buckle, 
Artillery* from do. 


(By the Commander of the Forces.) 

Head-Quarters, Meerut, April 30, 183!).— Lieut. 
Inierp. and Qu. Mast. T. Plumbe, 27th N.L, to act 
us station staff* at Ferozepore ; date 18tli April. 

Assist. Surg. C. J. Davidson app. to mcd. charge 
of detachment of 42d Madras N.L* from llth 
Marcli ; date Baitool* 1st April. 

May L— Ens. J. Chambers to officiate ns interp. 
and qu. master to 21st N. I., during absence* on 
detached duty* of Lieut. Besant; date 22d April. 

Major Gen.T. Newton permitted to reside, and 
draw his pay and allowances, within Meerut circle 
of payment* instead of at Benares. 

A#ny24.— Capt. H.W. Farrington* 2d N.I., totake 
charge, and superintend construction , of all public 
buildings at station of Ferozepore* from 1st May. 

May 25. — Lieut. S. J. Saunders, doing duty with 
Hnrrianah Light Inf. Bat.* at his own request, per- 
mitted to rejoin 41st N.L, to which he belongs. - 

Ens. Edward Forbes, of 26th* at his own request* 
removed to 19th N .1., as junior of his rank. 
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Lieut. M.J.Mfchell. 72d N.I., to be 
suspended from rank,' nay, and allowances for six 
months (by sentence o t a general court-martial). 

Ens. W. Hampton (recently admitted to service) 
to do duty with 15th N.I. at Barrackpore. 

Assist. Surg. F. Anderson, m.d.. removed from 
4bth N. I.. and posted to 4th troop 1st brigade 
horse artillery* 

May 29. — Surg. W. S. Stiven, 19th N.I., to offi- 
ciate as superintending surgeon to Meerut circle of 
superintendence, during absence, on leave, of Su- 
perintend Surg. Playfair, as a temp, arrangement ; 
date 5th May. 

130k N. 1. Lieut. C. F. Bruere to be adj., t \ Ed- 
wardes promoted. 

<1 5th N.I. Lieut. C. I. Harrison to be interp. and 
qu. master, v. Whitefonl prom. — Lieut. 11. Y.U. 
Bush to be adj., v. Harrison. 

May 31. — Surg. G. T. Urquhart, 7th L.C., to 
afford medical aid to 19th N.I., in room of Surg. 
W. S. Stiven, app. to officiate as 8uj)crin tending 
surgeon; date Meerut 23th May. 

Veterinary Surg. J. Purves, 4th, to afford pro- 
fessional aid to 5th L.C., during absence, on leave, 
of Veteriik Surg. J. Willis: datuKumaul 6th May. 

Lieut. W. McCulloch to act as interp. and qu. 
mast, to 13th N.I., v. Lieut. U. F. Whitelocke per- 
mitted to resign the appointment : date 24th May. 

June 1. — Lieut. Col. F. Young (on staff employ) 
removed from 56th to 3lst N.I. 

Lieut. Col.G. R. Pemberton (new prom.) posted 
to 56th N.I. 

June 4. — The undermentioned assist, surgeons 
to do duty under Superintending Surgeons of cir- 
cles as stated, viz.— Assist. Surg*. K.W. Kirk, 
m.d., Dinapore; A. Collyer, and H. Irwin, Kur- 
naul; C. M. Henderson, m.d., Meerut; J.S. Haig, 
Agra. 

June 5. — Assist. Surg. G. M. C'heyne, arrived 
from Presidency at Meerut with a detachment of 
If.M. troops, app. to medical charge of 19th N 1. : 
date 1st June. 

Assist Surg. C. G. Andrews to do duty with H. 

M. 21st regt or Royal Fusileers, at Chinsurah : 
date 21st May. 

Assist. Surg. J. A. Guise, doing duty with 1I.M. 
10th Foot, app. to medical charge of right wing of 
44th N.I., at Etawah: date 27th May. 

Assist. Surg. W. Shillito, arrived with a detach- 
ment of Euro]iean recruits at Agra, to do duty in 
artillery hospital : date 30th May. 

Ens. J- P- Caulfield, 57th, at his own request, 
removed to 3d N.I., as junior of his rank. 


SaUedfrom Bangor. 

May 30. City of Aberdeen* Tor London.— 31. 
France*, for Liverpool.— J unk 0. Auguste and 
Meliw', for Bremen ; Tenasserim, for Penang and 
Singapore; Thetis, for Corlnga ; Governor Doherty , 
for Madras; Timor, for Boston. — 9. Robert*, for 
London; Isidy Kehnaway , for London; John 
Bagshaw, for Liverpool; William Turner , for 
Liverpool.— 10. Woolsington, for London ; Wilson, 
for Li verpool : Hover , for Singapore.— 1 1. T/utmas 
Lmvry, for London.— 12. Blundell , for Mauritius.- 
13. Condor, for Boston ; Rden for 1/ondon: Golden 
Fleece , for Liverpool ; Coromandel, for London ; 
Snipe, for M oul main; Patriot , for Madras: Packet , 
for Cape.— 15. Martha , for Mauritius.- lfi. Gatllar - 
don, for Hobart Town and Sydney; Medusa , for 
Mauritius ; Pero, for Sydney.— It). Catherine, for 
Cape. 

Freights to London and Liverpool (June 21)— 
Saltpetre. ,43. 15s. to £ 4 . {ter ton ; Sugar, £4. to 
£4. 4s.; Rice, £4. 10*. to £4. 15.. ; Oil Seeds. 
£4. 15s. to .4*5.; Hides, £\ As. to ,t*4. 1(M. ; Shell 
Lac, Lac Dye, Jute, Cotton, and other Gruff goods, 
£X Ms. to 44.; indigo. £:,. UK to £6.; Silk 
Piece Goods, £0 . ; Raw Silk, £6. Ui. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

May 2. At Cawnpore, the lady of Lieut. Burkin- 
young, 5th N.I., of a daughter 

3. At Hundoul Factory, Tirhoot, the lady of 
John Gale, Esq., of a daughter. 

Si. At Chnwnnghee, the lady of Francisco Pe- 
reira, Esq., of a son. 

10. At Calcutta, the ladv of Lieut. Kittoe, a son. 

22. At Simla, the lady of the Hon. J. C. Er.sk me, 

b.c.s., of a daughter. 

24. At Neemuch, the lady of Capt. J. A. Scott, 
of a son. 

25. At Jhnnsi, the lady of Capt. Sanileinan, 33d 

N.I., of a daughter. 

June 2. At Calcutta, the lady of the Rev. James 
Charles, senior chaplain of the Scotch Church, of 
a sou. 

4. At Cheera Poonjce, the lady of W. Lew in. 
Esq., of a daughter. 

11. At Calcutta, the lady of Capt. P. M. Stavcrs, 
of tile Onva*jee Family, of a son. 

10. At Dhobah, the lady of C. II. Blake, Esq., 
of a son. 

14. At Calcutta, Mrs. Ifenry Peters, of a son. 

20. Mrs. 11. Andrews, of a daughter. 


Permitted to Retire from the Set vice . — June 3. 
Capt. R. A. McNaghten, Gist N.I., on pension of 
Itis rank, from liiih July 11(39. 


FURLOUGHS. 

To Europe.— June 3. Capt. Arch. McKean, 42d 
N.I., for health. 

To visit Madras . — May 27. Capt. C. H. Thomas, 
11th N.I., from 1st May to 1st Sept. 1639, on pri- 
vate affairs, preparatory to applying for furlough. 


SHIPPING. 


Arrivals in the River . 

Junb 7* Justina, from London ; Eden, from 
hie of France ; Nine , from London and Mauri- 
tius; Mary Somerville, from Liverpool; Ann 
Lorkerby , from Liverpool; Jumtia , from Liver- 
pool ; Lady Me Naghten, from Sydney ; Susan, 
Neatly, from Plymouth.— 6. Gen too, from Bos- 
ton; Feet is, from Cape. — 9. Petrel, from Liver- 
pool.— 10. Bengal, put back from sea. — 13. Poppy, 
from Singapore.— 15. Susan, Payne, from Liver- 
pool. — Perfect, fiom Sydney.— 16. Tamar lane, tram 
London; Jessy, from Penang. — Itt. Sir Archibald 
Campbell, from Mauritius. — 19. Clarissa, from Ma- 
dras.— 2U> Brigand, from Madras. 


Departures from Calcutta . 

Junb 13. Antigua Packet, for London.— 15. John 
Woodall, tor Liverpool.— 19. Severn, for Bombay; 
Maitland, for London ; Cashmere Merchant, for 
Mauritius. 


MA RttlAG KS. 

May 9. At Calcutta, James Black, Esq., to Miss 
Maria Wolf. 

22. At Agra, G. E. Weston, Esq., son of the late 
Lieut. Col. F. A. Weston, to Anna DcSilva, eldest 
daughter of Dr. Jasper DeSilva, of the Jeypore 
serv ice. 

3d. At Luttipore, Bhauguli>orc, Walter Landale, 
Esq., to Anna Caroline, only daughter of the late 
Capt. W.S. Skitter. 

June 3. At Calcutta, Mr. F. Broadhead to Mrs. 
E. P. Mitchell. 

4. At Dacca, the Rev. W. Robinson, Baptist 
missionary, to Miss Eliza Sturgeon. 

6. At Calcutta, James H. Young, Esq., civil ser- 
vice, to Matilda, eldest daughter of the late J. H. 
Swlnhoe, Esq., of Calcutta. 

1U. At Calcutta, Johannes Carrapict, Esq., of 
Penang, to Anna, second daughter or A. C. Gasper, 
Esq., of Calcutta. 

11. At Calcutta, W. Robarts Turner, Esq., to 
Miss Anne Teulon. 


May 5. At Gowhautty, at the house of Dr. Scott, 
Charles Brownlow, Esq. 

0. At Dacca, W. H. Kerr, Esq., third son of H. 
N. Kerr, Esq., of St. Anns, Forfarshire, aged 1H. 

— At Calcutta, Fanny Emily, daughter of Msj. 
Gen. J. A. Paul Macgregor, aged 19. 

IOl At Dum-Dum, Miss A. W. Hughes, aged 18. 
22. Found -dead, at Mussoorie, Mr. Flood, of the 
Buffs, who lately obtained his commission. He 
went out at 3 o’clock p.m. on the 20th, and nothing 
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further was heard of him until his body was disco- 
covered in a state of putrefaction. It is supposed 
that he must have gone off in a fit.-— Delhi Gat. 

$3. At Cawnporc, Cant. Gouldhawke. 

25. At Mussoorie, Ilcnry Tierney, son of J, 
Tierney, Esq., civil service, aged 14. 

2$, At Pooree, the Rev. Richard Arnold, district 
chaplain, Cuttack. 

27. At the head-quarters of the Sylhet frontier 
field force, Major S. P. C. Humfrays, of the 3Gth 
N.I., brlgade-maior to the troops. 

June 7* At (awnpure, James William Muir, 
Esq., of the civil service, aged 28. 

8 At Calcutta, Robert William Paulin, Esq., 
late of the 5th N. I., aged 30- 

15. At Calcutta, Mrs. H. Peters. 

Iff. At Calcutta, Mr. W. P. Sandford, of the pre- 
ventive service, aged 29. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. John Shcflbrd, aged 2H. 

17. At Calcutta, Mary, wife of Mr. John Currie, 
firm of Macfarlane and Co., aged 21. 


Jttabras. 

CIVIL SERVICE. 

E. B.Wrey, Esq., is permitted to resign the Hon. 
Company's service, from the 1st May. 

MILITAUY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Fort St. George, May 10, 1830. — Infantry. Major 
Vincent Mathias, from 14th N.I., to be llcut. col., 
v. Low retired ; date of com. 4th May 1830. 

14tA N.I. Capt. Charles Farran to be major, 
Lieut. (11 rev. Capt.) F. W. Todd to be cant., and 
Ens. W. Youngson to be licut., in sue. to Slathias 
prom. ; date of coins. 4th May 1839. 

7th L.C. Cornet the lion. P*. T. Pcllcw to be qu. 
master and interpreter. 

Assist. Surg. James Hainlyn to be zillah surgeon 
of CMiinglepuL 

Surg. J. Brown, m.d., llth L.C., to act as surgeon 
to resiliency of Travancore, during atwenre of 
Surg. Dalnmhoy on leave, or until furllier orders. 

Head-Quarters , May 8, 1830. — Licut. If. Con- 

f reve removed from 4th to 3d bat. artillery, and 
.ieut. II. Lawford from latter to former corps. 
May 9 — Capt. J. II. Bean, 15th N.I., to take 
charge of undermentioned Ensigns proceeding to 
join their respective corps: — A. T. Wilde, doing 
duty with 15th N.I. ; Willoughby Crewe, do. 
45th do. 


Funi.oroiis, 8t C. 

To Europe . — May 8. Capt. Adam Cuppage, 27th 
N.I., for health. 

To Neilffhcrties. — May 10. 2d-Lleut. R. U. Little, 
artillery, from lOtl) April to 31st Oct. 1839, for 
health. — Ens. \V. F. Blake, 30th N.I., in continua- 
tion till 15th Oct. 1830, for health.— Assist. Surg. 
T. IJ. Harrison, 7th N.I., from 18th April 1830 to 
30th April 1840, for health. 

To Cannanorc . — May 10. Comet M. W. Isackc, 
d. d. 8th L.C., from 5tn May to 5th Nov. 1838, for 
health. 


SHIPPING. 

Arrivals. 

Previous to Jim k 20 . — Marquis* of Camden, from 
London; H.M.S. Algerine, from Trinromallee ; 
General Kyd , from London; Strath Eden, from 
London. 

Departures . 

May 8. Theresa, for Calcutta. — 9. Union , for 
Northern Ports; Indian Queen, tor Moulmcln; 
Abercrombie Robinson, for Calcutta. 

BIRTHS AND DEATH. 

MIITHS. . 

April 8. At Hossingabart, the Is dy Of Licut. and 
Arij. E. V. G. Holloway, 42d M.N.L, of a daugh- 
ter. 


28. At the French ■ flocks, the lady of N«jor 
Howard Dowker, 2d N.I., of a daughter. 


DEATH. 

May 24. At Masullpatam. Kauvaly Vencata 
Lctchiniah, a very learned Brahmin, for many years 
the associate and friend of the late Col. Mackenzie, 
Surveyor General of India, in whose antiquarian 
researches he took a deep interest. Kauvaly Ven- 
cata Letchiniah was well known, and in corres- 
ftondence with many of the learned in Europe ; he 
was a Member of the Royal Asiatic Society mid Pre- 
sident of the Hindoo Literary Society of the presi- 
dency.— Madras Herald . 


ISomfiap. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, &c. 

May 1 a Mr. E. Montgomerie to lie deputy collec- 
tor of customs amt land revenue at presidency, and 
to continue to act as deputy civil auditor and mint 
master until relieved by Mr. Grant. 

Mr. C. Sims to act as deputy collector of cus- 
toms and land revenue, during Mr. Montgomerie's 
employment in audit and mint departments. 

22. Mr. Henry Willis, having returned to Bom- 
bay on f)th May, permitted to resume charge of 
his office as French and Dutch translator to Go- 
vernment. 

June 25. Lieut. J. H. G. Crawford, assistant, to 
act as superintendent of roads, &c. during Capt. 
Foster’s absence, on special duty at Aden. 

28. Mr. A. A. (1, Forbes to act as third assistant 
to collector and magistrate of Ahmcdnuggur. 

Mr. IC. S. Jenkins, ditto, Candcish. 

Mr. C. Forbes, ditto, Dharwar. 

Mr. S. Babirgtou, ditto, Bclgaum. 

ECCLESIASTICAL. 

May 17. 'A he Rev. A. Stackhouse, m.a., to be 
chaplain a': Surat, visiting Broach occasionally. 

The Rt v. James Jackson, a.m., to be act f tig 
chaplain c f Hvculla, acting chaplain of C'olatia. 
and the harbour, from date of Rev. M. Davies* 
departure for Europe. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

llombny Castle, May 10. 1839. — European Regt. 
(left wing.) ('apt. J. P. Cuming to l)f major, Lieut. 
W. E. Hawlinson to Ire capt., and Ens. R. W. D. 
Leith to be licut., in sue. to Mcriton retired ; date 
10th Jan. 1839. 

9th N.I. Lieut, and Brev. Capt. Purves to be 
capt., and Ens. C. Ilalkett to be lieut., in sue. to 
Farquharson prom.; date 28th June 1838. 

The undermentioned officers (not arrived) are 
promoted to ensigns, and ranked from dates speci- 
fied, and posted to following regts., vis. Joseph 
Pyke, from 20th April 183J, toOth N.I. , v. Halkett 
prom. ; G. F. Thorne, from ditto, to right wing 
European II egt., to complete establishment. 

The services of Lieut. T. Postans, 15th N.I., and 
Ens. E. B. East wick, <»th do., placed at disposal of 
Government of India, for service in Upper Scindc. 

May. 20.— Cadet of Infantry A. W. Lucas admit- 
ted on estab., and prom, to ensign. 

Brev. Capt. G. N. Prior, 21st N.I., to command 
detachments at Trombay , Sion, andin the districts, 
from 12th May. 

Surg. W. Gray to be acting garrison surgeon of 
Bombay during absence of SuTg. Dowuey on med. 
cert. 

June 24.— Lieut, and Brev. Capt. F. Durack, at 
his own request, permitted to resign his app. as 
acting deputy assist, qu. mast. gen. N. D. of army, 
and directed to resume charge of his duties as line 
adj. at Satt; r.*,. 

The undermentioned Invalid Officers directed to 
be struck ofi'slrqngth of Invalid Estab., and placed 
on Pension list, subject to confirmation of lion, 
the Court of Directors ; — Lieu is. E. Hunt, J, 
Muut, W\ Edwards, and F. Ashworth. 
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/ww 25.— Brev. Cant. P. Farnubar, 6th N.I., to 
act* in tarn; to L.C., and Lieut. J. Ramsay, 
9th N. I., to 6th do., on departure of Lieut. 
My Inc from station, as a temp, arrangement. 

Surg. W. B. Taylor, 3d N. I., to perform execu- 
tive medical staff duties at Mhow, during period 
Surg. Sinclair may beading staft’ surgeon 

Capt. W. J. Browne, 8th N. I.. resumed charge 
of commissariat department at Baroda, from Capt. 
Hobson, on 7th June. 

Lieut. II. E. D. Jones, 12th N. I., resumed 
charge of commissariat department at Rajcote, 
from .Lieut. Jessop, on 5th June. 

(By M^j. Gen. Sir J. F. Fitzgerald). 

May 20, 1839. — Assist. Surg. Nicholson to be at- 
tached to head quarters of 13th N.I. at Surat 
(instead of proceeding to Kurrachee), and directed 
to join without delay. 

May 21. — Surg. Tawse to receive medical charge 
of right wing and head quarters of 13th N.I. at 
Surat, on departure of Assist. Surg. Oowstead, as a 
temp, arrangement; date 10th May. 


FURLOUGHS. 

To Europe . — May 18. Ens. C. Grey, 8th N.I., for 
health. — Lieut. F. C. Wells, 15th N.I ., for health. 
— Lieut. H. Wood, engineers, for one year, as a 
special case, without pay, on private art* urs. 

To Sea . — May ill. Surg. ('. Downey, garrison 
surgeon of Bombay, for six months, for health. 

MARINE DEPARTMENT. 

May 20. — Mr. F. St. L. Pratt admitted to service 
as a volunteer for Indian Navy. 

June 25.— Mr. James Tronson admitted to ser- 
vice as a volunteer for Indian Navy. 


SHIPPING. 

Arrival «. 

Junk .—William Harriet from London; Thetis, 
from London; Johnstone, from Liverpool; H«- 
tar, from Llanelly.— 21. Columbo , from Sues.— 25. 
British King, from Sydney ; Ida, from l*ondon.— <- 
27. H.C. steamer Berenice, from Sues and Aden 
(with London mail of 1 ith May. and via Marseilles 
15th do.— 30. Hannah , from Aden. 

Depart area. 

June 3.— H.C. steamer Hugh Lindw/, for Bus- 
sorah (with a mail of 8,456 letters, and no passen- 
gers).— 5. Rntme, for London. — 27* H.M.S. Jttpi * 
ter, to sea t William , for Calcutta.— 28. Ann, for 
London.— 30. Surrey , for London. 


Passengers Arrived. 

Per Hannah , from Aden : Major Jones, 3d N.I. ; 
Captain Denton. I. N. ; Dr Gray; Capt. Fraser, 
E.U.; Lieut. Massey, artillery; Lieut. Prendcr- 
gast, lUth N.I. 


Freight to London and Liverpool (July 2)— £3 
per ton. 


DEATHS. 

May 15. Alexander Bell, Junior, Esq., of the 
Bombay civil service. 

24. At Dapoolee, L'apt.Wm. Keys, of the Invalid 
Establishment. 

Jane 21. At Cnlaba, Mr. Montagu, an officer of 
H. M. <»th regt. His death was awtully sudden. 

July 1. At Hominy, of spasmodic cholera, Mr. 
George llnussenu, chief clerk to the Prothouotnry 
of the Supreme Court, aged 33. 


LONDON MARKETS, August 27- 


Sugar . — The West-India Sugar-market has be- 
come very quiet. The demand from the grocers 
during the past week has been limited. The ac- 
counts received from tlie West Indies yesterday 
differ little from those previously come to hand. 
There waa a steady demand for 'Mauritius in the 
middle part of last week, particularly for the lower 
sorts, and previous rates were fully maintained. 
A good demand has prevailed for Java, chiefly 
for shipping and prices have improved Is. per 
cwt. Manilla was in good repute in the middle 
part of last week, principally for exportation, and 
full prices were paid. Of Siam, none lias been 
offered at auction; but privately, some purchases 
have been made at stiner rates. Cochin-China 
has been sold in small parcels. rather atiuvc for- 
mer prices. In Bengal, a fair business has been 
done privately. 

Coffee . — British Plantation, of middling and good 
clean quality, have been in fair request, and have 
brought previous rates. There has been less bu- 
siness doing in Java for home consumption. For 
Mocha, the demand has been only for smalls. In 
Ceylon, the purchases have been limited by pri- 
vate contract. 

Tea . — The auctions which commenced yester- 
day were well attended by the trade. The quan- 
tity brought forward amounted to 37,500 packages, 
the principal part Congou. There was a good de- 
mand forborne consumption for Congou, Cam- 
pol. Souchong, Twankay, Hyson, Young Hyson, 
and Imperial, and the an van red prices established 
at the last auctions were fully maintained. For 
Flowery Pekoe, however, there was less anima- 
tion in the biddings, and prices gave way 2d. to .‘kl. 
per lb. as compared with those of the lute auc- 
tions. Accounts from Canton are anxiously looked 
for. At the Bristol Tea-sale, prices advanced Id. 
to 3d. per lb., and there was a good demand for 
most descriptions. 

Indigo . — The following is Messrs. Patry and Pas- 
teur’s report of the result of the July public sales 
of indigo, which commenced on the Oth, and closed 
on the 18th ; 


f ‘ The quantity declared for sale was 8, 133 chests, 
which presented the following assortment 7 30 
chests fine shipping quality, I, (Ml) middling to good 
ditto, 1,000 middling shippers, 1,700 line con- 
sumers and ordinary shippers, 1 ,«N)0 middling to 
fine consumers, 255 Oiidc, Cftf Madras, 21*7 Kur- 
pah, 47‘- Manilla. Previous to the opening, and 
during the progress of the sale, 1 -004 chests were 
withdrawn by the proprietors. The sale began 
without spirit, ami although proprietors g ive strong 
support to their marks, middling, ordinary, and all 
defective qualities were either sold or bought in, at 
a discount of 3d. to (kl. per lb. 0:1 last sale's prices; 

f ;ood and sound sorts however brought very near 
ast sale's valuations. On the second day, biddings 
were more animated, and all the qualities fit for 
shinning realized last sale’s price;; the ordinary 
and low sons, however, continued comparatively 
neglected. From the third day to the dose of the 
sale, shippers bought freely, home consumers came 
forward with more confidence, and the rates pre- 
viously established were fully supported, except in 
the marks bought in former sales, and put up 
again in this, which, as it has been the case of late, 
sold, notwithstanding the support given by pro- 
prietors, with less spirit, and at prices rather lower 
those obtained for new goods. The hulk of the 
Madras in the sale was of ordinary and very mixed 
quality, and sold very irregularly at 3d. discount 
for ordinary, at nar for middling, and about 3d. 
advance for the few lots of good and fine. A fair 
proportion of Kurpah was of good quality, and 
sold with spirit for export at prices fully equal to 
Bengal descriptions. Manilla went off without spirit 
at about last sale’s prices. The total quantity 
bought in by the proprietors was 1 ,850 chests, or 
which about 350 have been placed ; leaving 4,700 
actually sold, of which about 3,406 are for export, 
and 1,300 for home consumption." 

East-India is not tt> be purchased under the 
rates established at the last quarterly sale; but 
the demand continues limited, and it confined to 
only small parcels. 
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N.D. The letters P.C, denote prime cost, or manufacturers' prices t A. advance (per cent •) on the eatnei 
D. discount (per cent.) on the same ; N.D. no demand.— The bazar maund is equal to 82 lb. 2 os. 3 
dr#., and 100 bazar maunds equal to 110 factory maunds. Goods sold by Sa.Rupees B. mds. produce 
6 to 8 per cent, more than when sold by Ct. Rupees F. mds — The Madras Candy is equal to 5001b. The 
Surat Candy is equal to 746| lb. The Pecul is equal to 133$ lb. The Gorge is 20 pieces. 


CALCUTTA, May 16, 1839. 


Rs.A. 

Anchors Co.’sRs. cwt.12 0 (ti), 

Bottles 100 12 0 — 

Coals B. nul. 0 5 — 

Copper Sheathing, 1(5-32 ..F.md. 3.3 14 — 
B rasiers’, do. 34 4 — 

— Ingot do. 31 4 — 

Old dross do. 32 O — 

Holt do. 35 0 — 

Tile do. 3(1 8 - 

— — Nails, assort do. 50 0 

— — Peru Slab Ct.Rs. do. 31 4 — 

— — Russia Sa.Rs. do. 

Copperas do. 2 8 — 

Cottons, chintz nee. 3 0 — 

— Muslim do. o 15 — 

— Yarn 20 to 170 mos. 0 3J — 

Cutlery 15D. — 

Glass Ware 20 to 32 1). 

Ironmongery 30 — 

Hosiery, cotton 14 A. — 

Ditto, silk 20D. — 


Rs. A. 1 


Rs.A. 


19 0 Iron, Swedish, sq.. Co.’s Re. F.md. 5 6 

13 0 flat do. 5 4 

0 11 English, sq do. 3 12 

34 2 flat do. 3 12 

34 10 ! Bolt do. 3 11 

31 8 Sheet do. 5 0 

32 4 J Nails cwt. 10 0 

36 o Hoops F.md. 5 0 

31 8 | Kentledge cwt. 1 0 

.Lead, Pig F.md. 7 7 

unstamped do. 7 4 


Millinery 7 D. — 

Shot, patent bag 4 4 — 

d. 8 9 — 


2 10 

7 0 | Spelter Ct.Rs. F. mtf 

2 14 j Stationery 25 A. 

0 81 Steel, English Ct.Rs. F.md. 5 12 

20D.li— — Swedish ...do. 7 12 

toP.C. i,Tin Plates Sa.Rs. boxs 18 8 

351)., j Woollens, Broad cloth, fine ..yd. 4 0 

25 A . 1 coarse and middling. ... 013 

40D.'| Flannel fine 1 0 


Rs.A* 
5 8 

5 6 
3 14 
3 13 

3 13 

6 A 
16 0 

5 8 
1 4 

7 9 

7 « 
16 D. 

4 12 

8 10 
50 A. 
G 0 

8 4 
19 0 

9 0 
3 8 
1 6 


BOMBAY, June 1, 1869. 


Rs. 11s. 


Anchors 

cwt. 10 


15 

Bottles, quart 

doz. 1 


1.4 

Coals 

.ton 8 

— 

15 

Copper, Sheathing, 18-32... 

cwt. 56.8 


— 

— Thick sheets or Brazer’s. 

do. 58 



Tile 

do'. 49 




Cottons, Chintz, Ate., Arc 



. 

— Longcloths, 38 to 40 yds. 
— — Muslins 



— — 



— 

Yarn, Nos. 20 to 80 . . . 

lb. 0.7 

— 

0.12 

ditto. Nob. 7o to 100 . .. 



. — - 

Cutlery, table 

.... P.C. 


— 

Earthenware 

Glaus Ware. 



— 

Hardware. .................. 

.... P.C. 




Hosiery, half hose 

.... P.C. 


— 


CANTON, 


Iron, Swedish 

( English 

Rs. 

.St. candy 60 

_ B ‘- 

Nails 




12 

Sheet 





Rod for bolts 

.St. candy 36 


— — 

do. for nails .... 


— 

47-8 

Lead, Pig .......... 

cwt. 12.4 


— 

Sheet 





i Millinery 



— 

Shot, patent 



17 

j. Spelter 



— 

! Stationery 



— 

I Steel, Swedish . _ 

tub ll.n 



j 'Pin Rlnfos r 




j Woollens, Broad cloth. 

fine ..yd. 6L10 


— 

! ■ - - ■ ■ coarse . .. , f . 

2 



! — Flannel, fine 



— 


12, 1839. 


Cottons, Chintz, 28 yds 


Drs. Drs. 

3 (3>. 5 

Longcloths 

. Muslins, 20 yds 


4 —4.70 




Cambrics, 48 yds 


5—8 

Handkerchiefs 


1.10—2.10 

— Yam, Nos. 18 to 40 


Iron, Bar 


4 

Rod 


44 

Lead, Pig 


84 


Smalts pecul 

Steel, Swedish tub 

Woollens, Broadcloth yd. 

1 do. ex super yd. 

i— Camlets, at Whampoa.. pee. 

I)o. at Lintin do. 

Long Ella do. 

Tin, Straits pecul 

Tin Plates ..box 


Drs. Drs. 
45 @ 55 

34 

0.80— 1.45 

2.5 

20—22 
26—27 
71- 9 

21 

9—10 


SINGAPORE, April 4, 1839. 


Drs. 

Anchors pecul 84 ( 

Bottles 100 4 - 

Copper Nails and Sheathing pecul 344 

Cottons.Madapollams, 24yd. •• 33-38 pcs. 2 • 
—7- Ditto 24 40-44 do. 24 

— Longcloths 38 to 40 35-38 do. 34 

do. do. 40-43 do. 44 1 

— — - do. do. 45-00 do. 5 ■ 

Grey Shirting do. da 35-36 do. 31 ■ 

— Prints, 7-8. « 9-8. single colours do. 2 • 

— — — — — two colours do. 24 ■ 

— — ■— — Turkey reds do. 6 ■ 

— — — — fancies do. 3 ■ 

— — Cambric, 12yds. by 42 to 44 • ■ pcs. 14 
Jaconet, 20 42 • • 45 • • • *da 14 ■ 

— Lappets, 10 40 •• 42 •••do. 1 ■ 


•1. 


Drs. Drs. 
“ 5 

44 ! do. do Pulticat dozT 14 — 23 

— [ Twist, Grey mule, 30 to 50 • * pecul 32 — 42 

— 24 Ditto, ditto, higher numbers, .da 

— 23 Ditto, Turkey red, No.30to50- -do. 103 — 110 

— 5 I Cutlery saleable. 

— 5 Iron, Swedish pecul 5| — 

— 8 English do. 3 — 34 

44! Nail, rod da 34 — 33 

34 Lead, Pig da 7 — 74 

3 , Sheet da 7 — 74 

8|, Spelter pecu 64—7 

4 Steel * tub 44—5 

21 Woollens, Long EUs pcs. 6 — 84 

2 Cambists do. 20—30 

1| Bombazetts do. 4|—5 


AiiaLJourn. N. S. Vol.80. N 0 . 117 . 


(K> 
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MARKETS IN INDIA AND CHINA 


Calcutta, June 14* 1839. — Our money market 
has been Without animation during the week now 
closing. The uncertainty of affairs in China, and 
the non-receipt of any fresh intelligence, causes 
much anxiety, and keeps our market in its pre- 
sent depressed state.— Sales of Mule Twist, to a 
fair extent, have been effected since our last, but 
the prices of the day show a fall of about 1 to 3 
pice per morah on former quotations. Orange 
Yarn has been sold at a shade of decline. Chintzes, 
single coloured sets, Bengal stripes, Neutrals and 
Pines, are saleable, but without any improvement 
in prices. Turkey Red Twisted Cloth is inquired 
for: Ginghams are neglected. There has been in- 
quiry for medium qualities of Long Cloth, Cam- 
brics, and Jaconets, but without improvement in 
prices : Lappets, Honey Combs, and Mulls, are less 
inquired for, and prices are falling. The market 
for Woollens is still very dull, and we sec no pros- 
pects of its improving shortly. Sales of Copper 
are very limited, and we have nardly any improve- 
ment in prices to notice. Few sales of Iron were 
effected the past week ; the prices of the day show 
a slight rise on English flat, square, and round 
Rod, and a fall on Sheet and Hoop. Steel with- 
out sale, and the assortments remain at former 
quotations. Lead also without sale, but the prices 
of the day exhibit a fall on Sheet and a rise on 
Pig. Spelter has fallen in price. Tin Plates are 
saleable at quotations.— Pr. Cur. 

Bembay, June 25, 1839.— Much complaint pre- 
vails in the bazaar of the great dulness of trade, 
and the difficulty of collecting cash, which the 
distrust and want of confidence arising from the 
great sacrifices of property in the opium trade 
withholds from circulation. — Metals are inclined 
to fall, as they usually do at this season, when 
stocks accumulate, and there is no outlet— A fur- 
ther arrival of Beer has taken place, and the mar- 
ket is greatly depressed.— Pr. Cur. 


Sin/rapore, May S3, 1039. — Cottdn Goods, Plain, 
Printed, and Coloured, no importations since our 
last. Stocks generally are heavy, but the demand 
continues pretty good, and as the supplies may be 
expected to be moderate for some time, some im- 
provement in the prices of Plain Goods may be 
looked for. At present, however, prices both of 
Plain and Fancy Goods are very low.— Grey Mule 
Twist, stock still continues very large, and demand 
dull. Coloured Twist is in some request. Turkey 
Red, Nos. 31 and 40 have been sold at Sp. Dolst 
85 and 90perpecul. — Woollens: Oamblcts inquired 
for, and a small importation, suitably assorted, 
would bring quotations; Long Ells continue al- 
most without inquiry. — Metals: Iron, English, 
709 pels, of Flat Bar, and 170 pels. Nail Rod, have 
been sold at Sp. Drs. 3, and 200 pels. Flat Bar at 
Sp. Drs. 3 per pci. ; stock of Flat Bar large, and de- 
mand rather dulL Nail Rod is in good demand at 
quotations. Round, Square, and Sheet, seldom 
wanted. Hoop, small sizes, inquired for. Swedish 
Flat Bar, market heavily supplied ; last sale Sp. 
Drs. lj, but an importation of 50 tons would not 
likely bring over Sp. Drs. \\ per pecul. Lead, 
Pig and Sheet, a small supply wanted. Spelter, 
retailing slowly at quotations. Steel, small sizes, 
saleable. — Eathenware, stock large, and no demand. 

China, April 18, 1839 — Business is entirely at a 
stand still, and all communication between Canton 
and Macao is entirely cut off.— Before the stoppage 
of the trade, considerable sales of Piece Goods were 
made, namely, upwards of 5,lKH> pieces of White 
Long Cloths at Drs. 4-4o to Drs. 4-70 per piece, 
being at an advance of 25 cents, per piece; of Grey 
ditto, 10,000 pieces and upwards, of various quali- 
ties, at Drs. 2-20 to Drs. 4-10 per piece. Of Cotton 
Yarn, 100 bales and upwqpds, at Drs. 20 to Drs. 31 
per pecul. Of Woollens, 7,000 pieces and upwards, 
at Drs. 1-20 to Drs. 1-40 per yard. Long Ells had 
improved nearly 50 cents per piece. 


INDIA SECURITIES AND EXCHANGES. 


Calcutta , June 20, 1839. 
Government Securities. 


Buy. Sell. 

. ( Transfer Loan of) Sa. Rs. 

Btock ! lojo-aiinterestpay- Vprem. 10 0 10 8 
la P er (able in England • * ) per cent. 

* P ct * ( ing to Number ) to 9til 0 ° J “ 
Third or Bombay, 5 per cent.* -prem. 2 0 2 6 

4 per cent disc. Co's Rs. 6 0 6 2 

Bank Shares. 

Bank of Bengal (Co. Us. 4,000) Prem- *2,000 a 2,100 
Union Bank, Pm.(Co.Rs.l, 000) New 290 a 300 
Bank of Bengal Rates. 

Discount on private bill*, 3 months 6 per cent. 
Ditto on government andsalary bills 4 do. 
Interest on loans on govt, paper .... 5 do. 

Rate of Exchange. 

On London, at 6 months' sight— to buy, in. ljrf. to 
2*. 34. •, to sell, 2*. 21 d. to 2s. 3d. per Sa. Rupee. 


Madras , March 20, 1839. 

Non Remittable Loan of 8th Aug. 1825, five per 
cent.— | to 5 prem. 

Ditto ditto last five per cent —5 prem. 

Ditto ditto Old four per cent.— 4 disc. 

Ditto New four percent. — 4 disc. 

Tanjore Bonds— 8 disc., nominal. 

Exchange. 

On London, at 6 months— to buy, 2s. 2ld. ; to sell, 
is* ll|d. per Madras Rupee. 


Bombntfy June 29, 1839. 

Exchanges. 

Bills on Loudon, at 6 mo. sight, 2s. Id. to 2i. lid. 
per Rupee. 

On Calcutta, at. 30 days’ sight, 102 to 102.8 Bom- 
bay Rs. per loo Co.'s Rupees. 

On Madras, at 30 days’ sight, 101.8 to 102’Bombav 
Rs. per 100 Sa. Rs. 

Government Securities. 

5 per cent. Loan of 1U22-23 Bombay Rs. per 1UU 

Siccas. 

Ditto of 1825-26, 108.8 to 111.12per do. 

Ditto of 1829-30, 11 1.12 to 112 per ditto. 

4 per cent. Loan of 1832-33, 105.4 to 105.8 do. 

Ditto of 1835-36, (Company’s Rs.) 99.4 to 98.8 do. 

5 per Cent. Transfer Loan of 1834-35, 114 to 114.8 
Bom. Its.— nominal. 

Singapore , April 4, 1839. 

Exchanges. 

On London— Navy and Treasury Bills, 10 to 30 
days’ sight, 4s. (Id. per Sp. Dol. ; Private 
Bills, with shipping documents, 6 mo. sight, 
4s. 9d. per do. ; Ditto, with ditto, 3 mo. 
sight, 4s. Od. per do. 

Canton , March 2G, 1839* 
Exchanges, &c. 

On London, 6 mo. sight, 4a. lid. to 5s. per Sp. Do). 

OnBengal.— Company’s Bills, 30 days, — Co.’tRs., 
selling at — per 100 Sp. Dols.— Private Bills, 
30 days, — Co.’s Rs. per ditto— no transactions. 

On Bombay, Private Bills, 30 days, — Ca’sRs. 
per ditto. 

Sycec Silver at Lintin, — percent, prem. 
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LONDON PRICE CURRENT, August 27, 1839. 

£. i. d. 


EAST-1KU1A AND CHINA PRODUCE. 

£. 8. d. 

Coffee, Batavia cwt. 3 18 o @ 

Samarang 3 5 0 — 

— CherJbon 

Sumatra 2 1 0 — 

— Ceylon 3 14 0 — 

Mocha 4 7 0 — 

Cotton, Surat lb 0 0 4J - 

Madras 0 0 4J — 

Bengal 0 0 4| — 

Bourbon — — 

Drugs & for Dyeing. 

Aloes, Epatica cwt. 4 10 0 — 

Anniseeds, Star. 3 8 O — 

Borax, Refined 3 0 0 — 

— — Unrefined 2 10 0 — 

Camphire, in tubs 10 5 0 — 

Cardamoms, Malabar- -lb 0 2 4 — 

Ceylon 0 0 10 — 

Cassia Buds cwt. 3 ID 0 - 

— — Lignea 2 18 0 — 

Castor Oil lb 0 0 4J — 

China Hoot cwt. I8 6 0 — 

Cubebs 2 G 0 — 

Dragon’s Blood 2 0 0 — 

Gum Ammoniac, drop .. 0 10 i) — 

— Arabic 110 0 — 

Assafcetida 2 0 0 — 

— Benjamin 4 0 0 — 

Aniini 2 5 0 — 

Gambogium. 5 10 0 — 

— — Myrrh 4 10 0 — 

Olibanum 1 0 o — 

Kino « K) 0 — 

Lac Lake tb 0 1 0 — 

Dye 0 3 3 — 

Shell cwt. 3 5 0 — 

Stick 1 0 0 — 

Musk, China oz. 0 10 0 — 

Nux Vomica cwt. 0 7 0 — 

Oil, Cassia oz. 0 6 0 — 

Cinnamon 0 3 0 — 

Cocoa-nut cwt. 2 2 « — 

Cajaputa oz. 0 0 3 — 

Mace 0 0 2 — 

Nutmegs 0 1 0 — 

Opium none 

Rhubarb 0 2 2 — 

Sal Ammoniac cwt 2 5 0 — 

Senna lh 0 0 2 — 

Turmeric, Java ....cwt. 15 0 — 

Bengal 1 5 0 — 

China 

Galls, iu Sorts 

. Blue 

Hides, Bufl’alo Ib 0 0 4 — 

Ox and Cow 0 0 5 — 

Indigo, Fine Blue O 0 O 

Fine Purple 0 0 0 

Fine Red Violet 0 0 6 2 

— Fine Violet 

Mid. to good Violet • • 

Good Red Violet .... 

GoodV iolet andCopper 

Mid. and ord. do 

— Low consuming do. . . 

Trash and low dust. . 

Madras 

—— Oudc 


£• 8 . 

* 

4 6 

0 

3 12 

6 


2 18 

0 

4 0 

0 

6 15 

0 

0 0 

ni 

0 0 

51 

0 0 

51 

— 

14 0 

0 

3 15 

0 

3 5 

0 

2 18 

0 

10 10 

0 

0 3 

1 

0 1 

3 

5 0 

0 

3 3 

0 

0 0 

9 

23 0 

0 

2 10 

0 

20 O 

0 

12 0 

0 

3 6 

0 

8 0 

0 

46 0 

0 

8 10 

0 

17 0 

0 

14 0 

0 

3 0 

0 

11 10 

0 

0 7 

0 

U 4 

0 

5 10 

0 

3 10 

0 

2 0 

0 

0 8 

0 

o 7 

6 

0 8 

9 

2 3 

6 

0 0 

6 

0 0 

3j 

0 1 

3 


0 4 

9 

2 10 

0 

0 2 

2 

1 12 

0 

1 10 

0 


Mother- Pearl n 

Shells, Chinaj cwt * 3 0 0 <9 

Nankeens piece 0 2 0 — 

Rattans 100 0 2 4 — 

Rice, Bengal White. . . .cwt. 0 12 6 — 

- Patna..... 0 16 A — 

-Java 0 10 0 — 

Safflower 2 0 0 — 

Sago 14 0 0 — 

Pearl 17 0 0 — 

Saltpetre..... 23 6 0 — 

iSilk, Bengal Novi tb 0 13 6 — 

- Organzlne 

- China Tsatlee 1 0 6 — 

- Taysam 0 19 6 — 

Spices, Cinnamon 0 3 6 — 

- Cloves 0 1 1 — 

- Mace 0 2 0 — 

I Nutmegs 0 3 0 — 

Ginger cwt. 16 0 0 — 

Pepper, Black tb 0 0 4 — 

White 0 0 11 — 

Sugar, Bengal cwt. 3 5 6 — 

Siam and China 1 2 0 — 

Mauritius 2 19 0 — 

Manilla and Java .... 1 0 0 — 

Tea, Bohca .....lb 0 1 C — 

Congou 0 1 

Souchong 

Caper- .. 

Campoi 

Twankay 

Pekoe 

Hyson Skin 0 1 2 

Iiyson 0 1 11 

Young Hyson.. 0 2 

Imperial 0 2 

Gunpowder 0 


£. 8 . d. 

4 0 0 


0 5 4 
0 4 6 
0 14 6 
0 18 6 
0 14 0 
8 10 0 
16 0 0 
20 0 0 
27 0 0 
12 0 


0 13 — 
0 15 — 
0 13 — 
0 1 Hi — 
0 1 5 — 


0 

5 

2 10 


1 5 
1 1 
o 7 
0 2 
0 6 

0 5 
20 6 

0 .0 
0 1 10 
a ii o 

1 9 6 
3 7 0 
1 11 O 
0 1 11 
0 2 8 

3 
2 

3 
2 

4 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 3 3 

0 5 6 
3 17 O 

1 11 0 
0 5 O 

8 10 O 

9 10 0 


0 

Hi 

4 

3 2J 


0 4} 
0 8 
9 6 


Wood. Saunders Red ..ton 8 0 0 — 

1 Sapan 6 10 0 — 13 lu 0 

AUSTRALASIAN PRODUCE. 

CedaTWood foot 0 0 4J — 

Oil, Fish tun 24 0 0 — 

Whalebone toil 110 0 0 — 

Wool, N. S. Wales, viz. 

Combing lh 0 15 — 

Clothing 0 1 3 — 

■ ■ — V. D. Land, viz. 

Combing 0 15 — 

Clothing 0 1 3 — 


0 0 G 
26 10 0 
115 0 0 

0 2 10 
0 2 9 


2 10 
2 9 


SOUTH AFRICAN PRODUCE. 


J Aloes cwt. 2 2 0 — 2 10 0 

9 O I : Ostrich Feathers, und lh 

8 9 (him Arabic cwt. 1 


3 0 — 2 0 O 


o 

ii 

3 

CJ 

0 

8 

6 

Hides, Dry 

...Ib 0 

0 

3j 



0 

0 

A 

0 

7 

9 

Cm 

0 

8 

3 

! Salted 

0 

0 

4 

— 

0 

0 

6 

0 

u 

3 


0 

8 

6 

■ Oil, Palm 

.cwt. 1 

19 

6 

— 

2 

0 

O 

0 

7 

0 

CJ 

0 

7 

6 

Raisins 


— 

- 




_ 

0 

5 

9 

<t 

co 

0 

7 

0 

Wax 


6 

— 

9 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 


0 

5 

6 : 

Wine, Cape, Mad., best • 

pipe 15 

0 

0 

— 

17 

0 

0 

0 

2 

6 

's 

0 

4 

6 : 

Do. 2d & 3d quality 

12 

0 

0 

— 

14 

0 

0 

0 

;i 

1 

-5 

0 

6 

G 

Wood, Teak 

.load 9 

5 

0 

— 

10 10 

0 

0 

1 

G 


0 

5 

9 i 

Wool 

lb. 0 

0 

6 

— 

0 

2 

2 


PRICES OF SHARES, Augpst 27, 1839. 



Price. 

Dividends. 

Capital. 

Shares 

of. 

Paid. 

Books Shut 
for Dividends. 

DOCKS. 

i £. 

“ "£. 

£. 

£• 

£. 


East and West-India .... (Stock). . 

.. Ill 

5 p. cent. 

2,065.667 

100 

— 

— 

London (Stock).. 

65 

22 p. cent. 

3,238,000 

— 

— 

June. Dec. 

St. Katherine’s. 

.. 107 

5 p. cent. 

1,352,752 

100 

— 

Jan. July 

TUttn npltnnf iiTIS 


4} p. cent. 


— 


A April. 5 Oct. 

5 April. 5 Oct. 

Tlifhi iliHn * 


4 p. cent. 


- 

_ _ 

. MISCELLANEOUS. 
Australian (Agricultural) 

. J 44 ! 

0 15 0 

10,000 

100 

274 

Nov. 

Bank (Australasian) - 

Van Diemen’s Land Company. . . . 

go ! 

| 8 p.eent. 

5,000 

— 

— 

Jan. July. 

J 9 1 

10,000 

1(H) 

171 

March. 


WoLrc, Brothers, 23, Change Alley, 
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SHIPS DESTINED FOR INDIA, AND THEIR PROBABLE 
TIME OF SAILING. 


FOR BENGAL. 


Exmouth (troops) 

... 750 tons. 

Warren 

Sept. 1. 

Gravesend. 

Vernon* (steams) 

... 1000 


Denny 

Sept. 10. 

Portsmouth. 

St . George 

... 750 


Williams 

Sept. 10. 

Bristol. 

Zcnobia 

... 581 


Owen 

Sept. 15. 

Portsmouth. 

Queen 

... 765 


Warden, B.P. E. 
Green 

Sept. 15. 
Sept. 15. 
Sept. 16. 

Limehouse. 

Clifton 580 

MountstuartElphinstone{ trps.) 800 


Repulse (troops; 

.. 1424 


Pryce 

Sept. 20. 


Walmer Castle (troops).... 

... 800 


Close 

Oct. 5. 

Portsmouth. 

Viscount Melbourne (troops) 700 


McKcrlie 

Oct. 1. 

Gravesend. 

FOR MADRAS AND BENGAL 



Thomas Grenville (troops). 

... 1000 


Thornhill 

Sept. 12. 

Portsmouth. 

Marion (troops) 

.. 800 


Pope 

Sept. 20. 

Portsmouth. 

Duke of Buccleugh 

,.. 650 


McLeod 

Oct. 15. 

Portsmouth. 


FOR 

MADRAS. 



Mermaid (troops) 

... 600 


Chapman 

Sept. 15. 


Lady Flora (troops) 

800 


Ford 

Sept. 20. 



FOR CAPE 

AND MADRAS. 



True Briton (troops) 

.. 800 


Consitt 

Sept. 3. 

Portsmouth. 


FOR 

BOMBAY. 



Cleopatra 

... 765 


. Saunders, I. N... 

Sept. — 

Blackwall. 

Magistrate (troops) 

... 520 


. Allan 

Sept. 16. 

Portsmouth. 

Berkshire 

.. GOO 


Clarkson 

Sept. 20. 

Sesostris 

... 876 


Moresby, 

Oct. 25. 

Blackwall. 


FOR 

CEYLON. 



Symmetry 

.. 450 


Mackwood 

Sept. 20. 



FOR 

LI XT IN (CHINA). 



Tobago 

.. 154 


Ramsay 

Sept. 3. 



FOR NEW 

SOUTH WALES. 



Henry 

... 420 


, Walmesley 

Sept. 4. 


Alfred 

.. 716 


Flint 

Sept. 8. 


Bencoolen 

.. 500 


Stamp 

Sept. 10. 


Lord Eldon 

.. 350 


Worsell 

Sept. 10. 


Eweretta 

.. 500 


. Gilmore 

Sept. 15. 


Thomas Bold 

.. 631 


Croughan 

Sept. 25. 


William Money 

.. 834 


Oct. L 



FOR 

HOBART TOWN. 



Hygeia 

.. 400 


Hannah 

Sept. 15. 


West Indian 

.. 328 


MacArthur 

Sept. 15. 


Augusta Jessie f* 

.. 400 


Edenborough ... 

Sept. 20. 



FOR -SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 



Arab 

,.. 400 


Hedges 

Sept. 15. 


Orissa 

... 323 


Brown 

Sept. 15. 



FOR 

NEW ZEALAND. 



Aurora 

... 600 


Heal 

Sept. 10. 


Adelaide 

639 


— 

Sept. 10. 


Oriental 

.. 506 


Wilson 

Sept. 10. 


Duke of Roxburgh 

Bengal Merchant 

... 417 


Thompson 

Sept. 14. 

Plymouth. 

.. 550 


Hemery 

Sept. 17. 

Greenock. 


• Touching at the Cape. t Also to New South Wales. 


OVERLAND MAILS for INDIA. 

In accordance with the Convention concluded with France, for sending the Indian Mail through that 
country. Mails will be made up in London, for India, vid Marseille*, on the 16th September, 14th 
October, and after that time, on the 4th of every month, except when it happens to fall on Sunday, 
when the Mall will be made up the following day. 

For the present, a Mail will be made up for India, vid Falmouth, according to the existing Regulations, 
on Saturday, thepthof September, and Letters intended for that conveyance must be specially addressed 
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REVIEW OF EASTERN NEWS. 

No. XX1T. 

r I]iiE occurrences in the north-west of India are becoming, every month, 
more and more important. The Anglo-Indian Government had never, even 
during the administration of Lord Wellesley and Lord Hastings, to manage, 
on so large a scale, a state of affairs so critical as that which Lord Auck- 
land and his Council have to deal with at the present moment. Our empire 
in India is, probably, through the uncontrollable tide of events, on the eve 
of acquiring a fresh impulse, an increased influence, perhaps a new cha- 
racter. The horizon of its political power has now approached the limits 
of Persia and Transoxiana on the one hand, and the frontiers of Burmah 
and China on the other, and at each of these points new quarrels seem to 
be preparing, which may involve us in fresh hostilities, and, what is still 
more to be dreaded, protract still further our political relations, if not our 
territorial acquisitions. The Government of British India is placed in cir- 
cumstances somewhat analogous to those of civilized settlers amongst savage 
tribes ; the law of self-preservation imperiously demands a constant expan- 
sion of possessions. It is consolatory, and even a sublime speculation, in a 
state of things so pregnant with peril to British interests, to reflect that this 
prodigious enlargement of our rule in the East, caused by no appetite for 
inordinate power, but by a course of events which we could not control or 
resist, may be designed as the means whereby a large portion of the human 
race shall eventually be redeemed from inti lie dual darkness, and a soeial 
bondage that seems to be susceptible of no other cure or mitigation. 

The long-expected and oft-reported death of the ruler of the Punjab, at 
this critical epoch — which has removed the only really independent native 
potentate of India — is an event of great moment. The peculiar circum- 
stances in which this event has taken place, may disappoint the prognostics 
which have been so confidently formed with respect to its consequences to 
the peace of India. Our armies are now in the field; a large force may 
without inconvenience (rather the contrary) be promptly marched into the 
Sikh dominions; our Government is engaged jointly with that of the Pun- 
jab in an enterprize from which the hitter expects to reap some advantage, 
cither by the addition of new territory, or by being secured in the possession 
of that conquered from the Affghans; and the recent intercourse between the 
Governor-General of British India and Ilunjeet Sing, and the stipulations 
made by treaty respecting the succession to the Sikh gadi t are sureties 
for the maintenance of tranquillity. On the other hand, the weak character 
of Kurruck Sing, the legitimate heir, and the ambitious qualities of Shere 
Sing, the adopted son, who expected to succeed Runjeet, will supply 
elements of discord and contention. On the decision of the Sikh army, 
or of its commander, General Ventura, much will depend. It wquld ap- 
pear from the latest advices (p. 94), that the adverse parti zans had already 
come to blows. In respect to our operations in Cabool, the death of Run- 
jeet Sing has been timely ; it will open to us.an easy and direct route to 

Jsiat. Journ. N.S. V ol.30.No. I J 8. N 
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the Indus, through a country abounding with supplies; and had it hap- 
pened earlier in the campaign, Dost Mahomed would doubtless have 
availed himself of the opportunity to engage in a popular war with the 
Sikhs, in order to recover Peshawar and invade the Punjab. 

The military operations in Caboolistan continue unimpeded by any other ob- 
stacles than those of the climate, and want of supplies. Complaints are made 
that our Government has been deceived, in respect to the actual capacity 
of the country to subsist an army ; it is certainly less abundant in the neces- 
saries of life than persons who deny the practicability of an invasion of 
India had even calculated upon. Some deductions must be made from 
these complaints on the score of present suffering ; and it must be remem- 
bered that our army is accompanied by a large body of supernumeraries, 
who consume provisions, though they do not fight: the Bengal division, 
consisting of seven thousand men, have twenty-eight thousand followers ! 

It appears that the conquest of Caudahar, and the establishment of Shah 
Shooja in the ancient capital of his family, have been accomplished without 
a struggle, — nay, it seems, from the official despatches of the British envoy, 
Mr. Macnaghtcn, that the Shah had merely to take quiet possession ; that, 
when in advance of the troops, and accompanied only by the mission and 
his personal retinue, he was met at every hundred yards by bands of well- 
mounted and well-armed men, all tendering their allegiance to his majesty, 
“ whilst the peaceable inhabitants of the country assembled in crowds, and 
manifested their joy at the Shah’s restoration in the most unqualified terms." 
The sirdars of Candahar are either vagabonds without troops, and almost 
without retainers, or fugitives in Persia ; and Dost Mahomed has quitted 
Cabool, and, probably, on the approach of our troops, will fly from Ghizni. 
Neither of those chiefs seems to have possessed any hold upon the affections 
of his subjects; they governed upon Asiatic principles, which are de- 
structive of every other bond of attachment than that species of instinct 
which reverences a particular family, and to that they had no claim. 

There is some reason to suspect, what indeed might have been easily fore- 
seen, that the Ameers of »Scinde repent of their submission to the humiliating 
terms imposed upon them, and are ready to re-engage in hostilities against us. 

On the other side of India, the movements of the Burmese are evi- 
dently warlike. If the usurper of Ava has a motive or object for a quarrel 
with us, he will act with great indiscretion if he omit to profit by the 
present moment, when a large part of our army is at a distance, and 
when a reverse would be attended with most disastrous consequences to 
us. These considerations, probably, influence the Scindean Government, 
as well as the refractory states of Rajpootana (pp. 102-103), and even 
those malecontents, who, in various parts of our own territories, seem la- 
bouring to produce intestine disturbances. A formidable conspiracy has 
(p. 117) been detected and put down in the Deccan ; incendiaries are said 
(p. 106) to be in motion in the Bengal provinces, and the specimens 
given in p. 81 of the ballads current amongst our native subjects, show that 
the nature and extent of the hazards to which English supremacy is ex- 
posed do not escape their notice, or excite much of their sympathy. 
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The domestic incidents at the several presidencies demand no particular 
comment. The excitement produced by the measure of resuming rent-free 
lands, is likely to be allayed by a conciliatory Act of the Legislative Coun- 
cil, in the nature of a compromise, whereby the amount of revenue 
assessed on resumed tenures is not to exceed one-half the rent paid by the 
tenant. The policy of this law, however liberal its enactments, is ques- 
tioned (p. 80) on very plausible grounds. The notorious Kisto Lai, alias 
Pertab Chund, has been convicted of “ personation , ” an offence under the 
Mohamedan law punishable at discretion, and he has been fined Us. 1,000. 
He is acquitted of the other charges. This whole affair, from beginning 
to end, is full of strange incidents and anomalies. It seems that this indi- 
vidual intends to persevere in maintaining his claims. A proposed law 
(p. 85), to give jurisdiction to a single magistrate of Calcutta to try cases 
of simple larceny to the extent of Rs. 20 (or 40s.), and, on conviction, to 
sentence the offender to transportation or imprisonment, though calculated 
to relieve the Courts, juries, prosecutors, witnesses, and even prisoners, 
from inconvenience, expense and delay, has provoked a violent outcry. 
A report of the state of crime in Bengal (p. 91) affords some curious 
results. Europeans will read with some incredulity the account (p. 91) of 
no less than 1*14 children having been carried off by wolves in the city of 
Agra in two months, — at the rate of two or three a day ! Apprehensions 
of a scanty crop of grain are entertained, and in Kattiawar famine still 
thins the land and subdues the feelings of natural affection. The prospects 
of a free navigation of the Indus have already given an astonishing impetus 
to native commerce. “If boats could be procured,” says the Delhi Gazette , 
“ so anxious are the merchants of Umritsir, Loodiana, and Umballa, to 
commence a traffic on thnt line, that the river would be alive with trade.” 

There is a somewhat acrimonious controversy going on in the papers of 
the three presidencies respecting the alleged supersession, by Sir John Keane, 
of Major-General Nott, of the Company's service, in favour of Major- 
General Willshirc, of the King’s, which is deeply felt by the Company's 
officers, who complain that too marked a preference is shewn to King's 
officers. This is an old and frequent grievance. In the present instance, 
we are not in possession of sufficient facts to form a candid opinion. Major- 
General Nott, it is said, has remonstrated, which shews that he deems the 
measure unjust, and Sir John Keane, it is also said, pleads the autograph 
of Lord Auckland, which would imply that he can only justify it on the 
ground of obedience to superior orders. 

The opium question still continues to be a subject of great interest and 
excitement, not only on the spot, and in India, but ut home. The papers of 
Canton, Singapore, Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, abound with articles 
of various complexions on this important question, some of which have 
been republished by a London journal of great influence, on account of the 
vast interest which attaches to the subject in a moral, commercial, and 
political view. 

From the particulars >ve have given under the head of “ China/' it will 
appear that a surrender of upwards of 20,000 chests of opium, valued at 
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£3,000,000, has been made to the Chinese authorities, and that, agreeably 
to their stipulations, the foreign merchants have been released (including 
the sixteen, who had been detained as hostages), and trade has been re- 
opened, not, however, with the same good feeling as before the occur- 
rence. Capt. Elliot, the British superintendent, in his last “notice,” re- 
quires (and it is almost the only part of the document we can clearly 
understand) that the British merchants should wholly withdraw from Can- 
ton, — probably in the expectation - that the Government of India would 
readily comply with his invitation to send some men-ol-war to revenge the 
“outrages,” as he terms them, of the Chinese commissioner. 

Meanwhile, a notion is still entertained by some that the trade may be 
continued, in defiance of the Government of China, and, we may add, of 
the opinion of the civilized world. A plan, devised by Mr. H. Pidding- 
ton, of Bombay, has been submitted to the Chamber of Commerce, and 
published apparently under its sanction, wherein it is proposed to form 
entrepots for opium at different places, within so short a distance of the 
coast of China, though not in its territories, that the small nshing-boats, 
called lorckas, at Macao, as well as larger vessels, could safely rim 
over. The present prospects of the opium trade may, however, be inferred 
from the prices which the drug fetched at the Calcutta sale on the 27 th 
May, when the average of the Bahar was Us. 2M;> a chest, and of 
Benares Rs. 196. Baliar has been known to sell for Its. and Benares 

for Rs.*4,367. Meantime, the parties whose property has been sur- 
rendered, and whose prospects of gain in this illicit trade are at an end, are 
labouring to make out a legitimate claim for compensation. It is an under- 
taking which, considering the presumptions against them in such a case, 
would have been a diiiicult one but for the pledge given by the British 
superintendent, who has assumed, on behalf of the crown, a temporary 
liability. How this liability is to be discharged is a question. The con- 
venient fund, which the territorial revenues of India offer, and have offered, 
on other occasions, for the discharge of claims such as that of the creditors 
of the Zemindar of Nozeed, which, though “ void by laches and tainted 
with fraud,” were unscrupulously saddled by Act of Pai liainent upon those 
revenues, has been, no doubt, looked to, and we are not surprised to see in 
some quarters attempts made to establish a lien on those revenues, by im- 
plicating the East- India Company in the opium traffic, because the drug was 
grown iu their territories, and they collect a revenue by passing it through 
their sales ! We shall be prepared to show that such attempts are futile ; 
that even in a moral point of view the Company are utterly unconnected 
with this execrable traffic, against which we have always raised our voice ; 
that, to use their own words, in one of their public despatches, “ Were it 
possible to prevent the use of opium altogether, except strictly for the pur- 
pose of medicine, they would gladly do it, in compassion to mankind; but 
this being absolutely impracticable, they can only endeavour to regulate anil 
palliate an evil which cannot be eradicated.” 
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No. V. — Political State of Javan. 

The government of Japan is usually supposed to he, like that of most 
Oriental states, despotic ; and so in fact it is, although the received idea of 
despotism requires some little modification to render it perfectly applicable to 
the sovereign ruling authority of Japan. We must especially abstract from 
that idea one of its greatest evils, and one which is habitually, whether or not 
justly, conceived to be inseparable from, if not an essential part of, despo- 
tism — namely, its arbitrariness. Liberty is, indeed, unknown in Japan ; it 
exists not even in the common intercourse of man with man ; and the very 
idea of freedom, as distinguished from rude licence, could, perhaps, hardly he 
made intelligible to a native of that extraordinary empire. But, on the other 
hand, no individual in the whole nation, high or low, is above the law; both 
sovereigns, the supreme mikado, and his lieutenant-master the ziogoon , seem- 
ing to be as completely enthralled by Japanese despotism as the meanest of 
their subjects, if not more so. If it he asked, how despotism can exist, unless 
wielded hy a despotic sovereign, either monarch, oligarchy, or democracy, 
which last may he interpreted demagogue ; the answer is, that, at least at 
this present time, law and established custom, unvarying, known to all, and 
pressing upon all alike, are the despots of Japan. Scarcely an action of life 
is exempt from their rigid, inflexible, and irksome control ; hut lie who com- 
plies with their dictates has no arbitrary power, no capricious tyranny to 
apprehend. 

Japan is la feudal empire, according to the very spirit of feudality. The 
mikado, as the successor and representative of the gods, is the nominal pro- 
prietor, as well as sovereign, of the realm ; the ziogoon, his deputy or vice- 
gerent. His dominions arc divided, with the exception of the portion reserved 
to the crown, into principalities, held in vassalage hy their respective heredi- 
tary princes. Under them, the land is parcelled out amongst the nobility, who 
hold their hereditary estates by military service. 

The utter impotence for good or for evil of the nominally all-powerful 
mikado, has been sufficiently shown in a former paper, as also the perpetual 
thraldom in which he is held by the very honours paid him. It is, probably, 
the ever-recurring annoyance of these troublesome honours, that still induces 
the mikado frequently to abdicate iu favour of a son or a daughter. If even 
by this step they gain very little that can he called liberty, they at least escape 
from their task of diurnal immobility, and are no longer, it may he hoped, 
actually restrained from all locomotion. 

The next personage to he noticed, in speaking of the political condition of 
Japan, is the mikado's vicegerent, the ziogoon, or koeko , the names being indif- 
ferently given him, without any clear explanation of diversity of signification 
between them. Klaproth, however, indicates ziogoon as the more appropriate 
title. This supposed virtually-ahsolute sovereign, who is still so called hy 
many writers, we find, upon carefully examining the details given hy those 
same writers, to be nearly as destitute of real power, as much secluded from 
the public eye, and enmeshed in the inextricable web of law and custom, as 
his nominal master. 

The ziogoon* scarcely ever stirs beyond the precincts of his spacious palace 
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enclosure ; even his religious pilgrimages, and his journeys to Miynko to do 
homage, or, in Japanese phrase, make his compliment, to the mikado , being 
now performed by deputy. The business of government is represented as 
wholly unworthy of engaging his thoughts; and his time is said to be so skil- 
fully occupied, as scarcely to leave him leisure, had he the wish, to attend to 
the affairs of the empire. 

The mere official duties of ceremony imposed upon the ziogoon— the obser- 
vances of etiquette, the receiving the homage, or compliment, and the pre- 
sents of those permitted and bound to offer both, upon frequently recurring 
festival days and the like — are represented as sufficient fully to occupy three 
individuals. These important ceremonies arc regulated and conducted by a 
host of courtiers, holding what we should call household offices, and always 
about the person of the ziogoon. But lest any notion of degradation in this 
actual nullity, any perception of being, like the mikado, but the shadow of a 
sovereign, should germinate in the imperial breast, or be planted there by 
some ambitious favourite, both the ziogoon and his court are constantly sur- 
rounded and watched bv the innumerable spies of the council of state, which 
now constitutes the real executive power. 

The members of the council of state are differently given by different wri- 
ters; but the best authority makes them thirteen — to wit, five* councillors of 
the first class, uniformly selected from the princes of the empire, and eight 
of the second class, selected from the nobility. Other ministers are men- 
tioned, who do not appear to be comprehended in the council ; these are the 
temple lords, who seem to be laymen, though the actual regulators of all reli- 
gious matters, and the two ministers, called by some writers commissioners 
for foreign affairs, by others lieutenants of police, or heads of the spies; 
and, indeed, the concerns of Japan with foreigners should natusally belong 
rather to the police department than to any especial minister. The councillors 
of both classes are almost uniformly chosen from amongst the descendants 
of those princes and nobles who distinguished themselves as partisans of the 
founder of the present ziogoon dynasty, during the civil war that preceded, and 
the intrigues that assisted his usurpation. Over the council presides a coun- 
cillor of the highest class, and he is invariably a descendant of fno-Kamon- 
no-Kami, a minister who rendered an essential service to the same usurper’s 
posterity. This president is entitled Governor of the Empire; and his office, 
if resembling that of an European premier, or rather of an Oriental vizier, 
appears even to transcend both in authority. All the other councillors and 
every department of administration are subordinate to him ; no affair can he 
undertaken without his concurrence; and a notion is said to prevail in Japan, 
that he is individually empowered to depose a ziogoon who should govern ill, 
and to substitute another, of course the legal heir, in his place; but this is 
manifestly a mistaken or confused conception of a power vested in the whole 
council, though possibly exercised by their president, which will presently be 
explained, and which it will then appear is not held gratuitously. 

This council of state transacts the whole business of government ; decides 
upon every measure, sanctions or reverses every sentence of death pronounced 
l>y an imperial governor, appoints to all efficient offices, corresponds with the 
local authorities; and, upon the occurrence in any part of Japan of any affair 
in which the course to be pursued is not clearly marked out by law or prece- 
dent, must be consulted, and pronounce its decree, before a single step be 
taken by even the highest local officers. Each councillor has his own specific 
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department, for which, in the common routine, he alone is responsible; but 
the measures of which, upon any important point, must be discussed, and 
adopted or rejected, by the whole body of his colleagues, headed by their 
president. 

When any proposition has been duly investigated and determined upon by 
the council, the resolution taken is laid before the ziogoon for his sanction. 
This usually follows, as a matter of course, nine times in ten without the 
monarch's even inquiring what he is called upon to confirm. But if, by some 
extraordinary accident, he should chance to trouble himself about the con- 
cerns of his empire, and, either upon rational grounds or through caprice, 
withhold the sanction requested, the proceeding consequent upon the diffe- 
rence of opinion between the monarch and his ministers is prescribed by law. 
The measure is not at once abandoned, as might be imagined by persons think- 
ing of the ziogoon as a despotic sovereign ; it is, on the contrary, referred to 
the arbitration of three princes of the blood, the nearest kinsmen of the mo- 
narch, his probable heir, in default of a son, being one, if of sufficient age. 
The sentence of these arbitrators, whatever it be, and whatever be the ques- 
tion submitted to them, is not only final, but fraught with important, and, to 
European minds, painful results. 

Should the verdict be in favour of the council, th c*ziogoon has no alterna- 
tive ; he inay not revoke his previous refusal, and yield to the united judg- 
ment of his ministers and the arbitrators, but must immediately abdicate in 
favour of his soil or other legal heir. Such an abdication, for various causes, 
is an acL so constantly recurring, that it bears a specific name, inkioe ; and a 
regular habitation for the abdicating ziogoon is as established and essential a 
provision of the Yedo court, as a jointure-house for a queen dowager in this 
country. To this inferior abode the ziogoon , against whose opinion the arbi- 
trators have decided, instantly retires, and his successor takes possession of 
the vacated palace. 

Should the arbitrators pronounce in favour of the monarch, the conse- 
quences arc yet more serious, inasmuch us the minister who proposed and 
most strongly urged the obnoxious act, if not every member of the council, 
headed by the president — whose supreme authority should involve responsibi- 
lity — is under the necessity of committing suicide, according to the Japanese 
mode, by ripping himself up. When to this always possible, if not often recur- 
ring, necessity, is added, that the whole council, collectively and individually, 
is surrounded by spies, known and unknown, employed by superiors, inferiors, 
rivals, and each other, it will be evident that these seemingly absolute minis- 
ters cannot venture upon the infraction of any law, or upon any deed of vio- 
lence, of rapacity, or of arbitrary tyranny, except with the sword of Damocles, 
it may be said, literally as well as metaphorically, hanging over their heads. 

Turn we now to the vassal princes of the empire, whose power appears to 
be the chief object of apprehension to the ziogoons and their council. 

There were originally sixty-eight principalities, hereditary, but subject to 
forfeiture in case of treason. Of this penalty advantage was taken by succes- 
sive usurpers during the civil wars, to weaken apprehended rivals by the sub- 
division of their dominions. The consequence of these proceedings is, that 
there are now said to be G04 distinct administrations, including great and 
small principalities, lordships, imperial provinces, and imperial towns. 

The princes, called kok-syoe , or lords of the land, are divided into two 
grades, the daimioe (‘very much honoured'), who hold their principalities 
directly of the mikado , and the saimioc (* much honoured'), who hold theirs of 
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the ziogoon. Both daimioe ami sairnoe are nominally absolute in their respec- 
tive states. They govern with all the forms and organization of actual sove- 
reignty, and each, by means of his noble vassals, maintains his own army. 
But they are entangled in a net of suzerain policy, which disables even the 
mightiest from attempting aught against the ziogoon or his council ; and so 
completely and annoyingly are they controlled, alike in their public duties and 
in their private enjoyments, that in no class of Japanese is the practice of 
(i inkioe ) abdicating in favour of a son so prevalent as amongt these grandees. 
A reigning prince of advanced age is never seen in Japan. 

The actual administration of every principality is conducted, not by the 
prince himself or ministers of his choice, but by two gokaros, or secretaries, 
appointed by the Yedo council, the one to reside in the principality, the other 
at Yedo, where the family of the absent secretary is detained in hostage for 
his fidelity. These double appointments extend to all high provincial posts, 
and it is only by the regular annual alternation of situation of the two col- 
leagues that men holding such posts ever see their families. Nor are the 
secretaries, thus obtruded on their nominal master, allowed to act as their 
own or the prince’s judgment may dictate. They are, in fact, the mere dele- 
gates of the council, whose orders are transmitted by the secretary at Yedo to 
the secretary at the capital of the principality. 

Either every alternate year, or the half of every year, the princes are 
compelled to spend at Yedo, and that is the only time during which they can 
enjoy the society of their families, there kept as hostages. During their resi- 
dence in their own dominions, they are not only separated from those fami- 
lies, illegitimate as well as legitimate, hut strictly prohibited from holding any 
species of intercourse, innocent or criminal, with the other sex. The cere- 
monious observances that fill their time, as the ziogoon 9 *, are prescribed from 
Yedo. They may not appear without their palace-walls, except at stated times 
and according to stated forms ; nay, the very hours of their down-lying and 
up-rising are imperatively pre-ordained by the council. That no infraction of 
these intolerable restrictions can escape the knowledge of the council through 
the instrumentality of their spies, every prince and his household arc well 
aware; but it is said that into some of the principalities those spies penetrate 
at the hazard of their lives; from one, Satzumu,* hardly any are said ever to 
return, and the Yedo government, never acknowledging them as its servants, 
never inquires into or avenges their fate 

But all this does not afford sufficient security in the opinion of the govern- 
ment. Lest the princes should, even at the sacrifice of all that is dear to 
them, confederate against the ziogoon , neighbouring princes arc not allowed 
to reside simultaneously in their respective dominions, unless, indeed, ill-will 
should be known to exist between them, in which case their mutual jealousies 
are sedulously fomented, by affording them occasions of collision. But the 
plan chiefly relied upon for insuring their subjection, is to keep them depen- 
dent by poverty. To reduce them to the required state of indigence, many 
means are employed. 

Nearly the whole military duty of the empire is thrown upon the princes; 
they are required to maintain troops rateably, according to the extent of their 
dominions, and to furnish even those required for the imperial provinces, the 
administration of which is avowedly in the hands of the Yedo council. Thus, 
at Nagasaki, which during the last two centuries has been the only scat of 
foreign commerce, the whole profit of which is devoured by the ziogoon. 
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council, governors, and their understrappers, and which for that very pur- 
pose was dismembered from a principality, and converted into an imperial 
city, the duty of guarding the bay falls altogether upon the princes of Fizen 
and Tsikuzen, whose dominions the bay divides. The two centuries of pro- 
found peace, which Japan has enjoyed since the adoption of the exclusive sys- 
tem, have naturally lessened the need of troops. The consequent diminution 
of expense is felt to be a great object; but neither the princes nor their sub- 
jects are the persons destined to profit by the saving thus effected. The num- 
ber of troops to be maintained by each prince is, indeed, reduced in just pro- 
portion to that originally allotted them ; but the sum which the troops so 
dispensed with would have cost them, they are required to pay into the Yedo 
treasury. 

Other modes of impoverishment there are, to which, when necessary, recourse 
is had. One is, that of obliging the princes to display extravagant pomp and 
magnificence during their residence at Yedo, involving them in every imagina- 
ble expense. Should these ways of draining his exchequer prove insufficient 
with some extraordinarily opulent or prudent prince, two resources are kept 
in reserve, which have never yet failed. One of these is the ziogoon's inviting 
himself to dinner with his inconveniently wealthy vassal, at his Yedo palace; 
the other, the obtaining for him, from the mikado, some highly coveted post at 
the dairi . The expense of duly entertaining the ziogoon , or of receiving the 
investiture of an exalted dairi office, is such as no Japanese fortune has yet 
proved able to stand. 

Of the lordships, it may suffice to say, that they seem to be merely very 
inferior principalities, the government of which is managed and controlled in a 
manner perfectly analogous to that just described. 

* The provinces and towns retained as imperial domains, arc administered by 
imperial governors, appointed by the Yedo state council, and whose fidelity is 
similarly secured. To every government, two governors arc appointed ; 011 c of 
whom resides at Yedo, the other at his post, his family remaining as hostages 
at court, and he himself being subjected to the same restrictions and annoy- 
ances as the princes in their principalities : the two governors annually relieve 
each other in their governments. Their authority in their governments is 
equal to that of the princes, or rather of the princes’ secretaries in the princi- 
palities; except that a governor cannot inflict capital punishment until the 
sentence has been ratified at Yedo, whilst the princes may freely exercise this 
act of sovereignty. But neither prince nor governor likes to pronounce sen- 
tence of death, lest the perpetration of crimes requiring such punishment 
should be imputed to connivance, negligence, or general maUadministration on 
their part. 

The governor is assisted by an official establishment, appointed b} f the coun- 
cil of state, most of the members of which are subject to the same restrictions 
as himself; and their number would be incredible, were we not told that the 
principle of Japanese government is to employ the most persons possible of 
the higher and middle classes. The official establishment of Nagasaki, the only 
one of which the Dutch writers have personal knowledge, may be worth giving 
as a sample.* 

The governor has under him two secretaries, and a number of gobanyosisj 
or superior police-officers, to each of whom is allotted a department, for which 
he is responsible, and a number of banyooscs , or under police-officers, to exe- 
cute his orders. All these arc subject to the governor’s authority ; but the 
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following officers arc wholly independent of him : the treasurer, a sort of dis- 
trict chancellor of the exchequer, who is second in rank to tho governor, and 
has an accountant to assist him in his labours ; and the military commandant 
of the town and district, the third in rank. Of all these official persons—- the 
banyooses , who are of a very inferior degree, excepted — only the treasurer and 
the military commandant arc permitted to have their families at Nagasaki. It 
is needless to repeat, that all these are surrounded by spies. 

And here, having again occasion to mention the ever-recurring spies, it may 
be worth while to pause, in order to say a word or two further upon this 
mainspring of Japanese government. Their Japanese name of metsuke , is inter- 
preted by Dr. von Siebold to mean * steady looker,* or observer ; by the Dutch 
writers, * lookers across.’ They are of every rank in life, from the lowest 
to the highest, beneath that of a prince, since even the proudest noble- 
men undertake the base office, either in obedience to commands which it were 
death — that is to say, imperative self-slaughter — to disobey, or impelled by the 
hope of succeeding to the lucrative post of him in whom they can detect guilt. 
Those spies at Nagasaki, who are subject to the governor, are entitled to 
demand an audience of him at any hour of the day or night ; and woe betide 
him, should he, by postponing their admission, incur the risk of their reports 
being transmitted to Yedo otherwise than through himself. But there arc other 
spies, not officially known, upon himself; and this, which, notwithstanding the 
constant mention of spies as official public characters, it is self-evident must 
be the case, is further proved by the following anecdote of the success of a 
high-born spy. The incident did not, indeed, fall under the personal observa- 
tion of the Dutch factory, inasmuch as it occurred in another and remote 
government, Matsmai ; but it is given upon good authority, and is general in 
its application. 

“ Complaints* of the governor of this province had reached the court, which 
took its own measures for ascertaining their truth. The agreeable tidings that 
the governor was displaced were speedily received ; but it was not without 
astonishment that the capital, Matsmai, recognized in his successor a journey- 
man tobacco-cutter, who, some months before, had suddenly disappeared from 
his master’s shop. The journeyman tobacco-cuttcr had been personated by a 
noble of the land, who had assumed that disguise in order to exercise the 
office of a spy, for which he had been sent to Matsrnai by the court.” 

To return to Nagasaki. The officers hitherto mentioned arc all government 
officers ; but the affairs of the town itself, its own police, &c., are managed, 
not by them, but by separate municipal authorities — to wit, a council of nine, 
something akin to a mayor and aldermen, but holding their offices hereditarily. 
The resolutions of this council must, however, be unanimous ; if not, they 
are submitted to the governor. The municipal council employ, as their minis- 
ters and servants, a regiment of ottonas and kasseros, to whose superinten- 
dence the pence and good conduct of every street in the town is committed : 
a superintendence much facilitated by closing the gates of every street at a 
certain hour of the evening, after which no one can pass in or out, without an 
especial permission from his kasscro or ollona. 

But all this organization of watchfulness does not satisfy the care, despotic 
or paternal, of the government, or perhaps we should say of the institutions, for 
the safety of the people. Every town and village in the realm is parcelled out 
into lots of five houses, the heads of which are made answerable for each other; 
each is bound to report to his kassero every and any misdemeanour, irregula* 
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rity, or even unusual occurrence, in any of his four neighbours* houses, which 
from the kasscro is transmitted through the ottona to the municipal council; 
so that it may be said, not that one half, but that each half, of the nation is 
made a spy upon the other half, or that the whole nation is a spy upon itself. 
The householders are further bound to exercise the same vigilance over the 
portion of the street before their houses ; any disaster that may there happen, 
in a chance broil among strangers, being imputed to the negligence of the 
adjoining householders. Any neglect of interference or report is punished, 
according to the occasion, with fine, stripes, imprisonment, or arrest in the 
offender's own house; which last is a very different thing in Japan from what 
it is in other countries. In Japan, the whole family of the man sentenced to 
domiciliary arrest is cut off from all intercourse with the external world; the 
doors and windows of the house being boarded up, to insure the seclusion. 
The offender is suspended during the whole time, if in office, from his office 
and salary ; if a tradesman or artisan, from exercising his trade ; and, more- 
over, no man in the house may shave, a disgrace as well as an inconvenience. 
How the subsistence of the family is provided for during this long period of 
inaction and non-interrourse, docs not appear. 

One consequence or necessary concomitant of this system of mutual espial 
is, that a man should have some power of chusing the neighbours whom he 
is to watch and be watched by. Accordingly, no one can change his residence 
without a certificate of good conduct from the neighbours he wishes to leave, 
and permission from the inhabitants of the street to which he would remove 
to come amongst them. The result of this minutely ramified and complete 
organization is said to be that, the whole empire affording no hiding-place for 
a criminal, there is no country where so few crimes against property are com- 
mitted ; and doors may be left unbarred, with little fear of robbery. 

The population of Japan, which is variously estimated by different writers 
at from lf>,000,000 to 40,000,000 of souls, is divided, if not exactly into 
castes, yet into nearly hereditary classes. It is held to be the duty of every 
individual to remain through life in the class in which lie was born, unless 
exalted by some very peculiar and extraordinary circumstance. To endeavour 
to rise above his station is somewhat discreditable ; to sink below it, utterly 
so. These classes are eight.* 

Class 1, is that of the kok-syoe , or princes, including both daimioc and 
saimioc , whose condition has been already sufficiently explained. 

Class 2, is that of the kic-nicn ; literally, ‘ noblemen.* These noblemen, as 
before said, hold all their lands in fief, by military service, due to the several 
princes, or, in the imperial provinces, to the ziogoon, The number of war- 
riors due from each nobleman is regulated by the size and value of his estate ; 
and they provide for the performance of this duty by the under-granting, or 
subinfeudation of their lands. From this noble class are selected the ministers 
who are not princes, the great officers of state, governors, generals, &c. &c.; 
and the universal passion for these offices serves, in great measure, to keep 
the nobility dependent upon the court, but not sufficiently so to satisfy the 
jealousy of government. Many of the precautions employed towards the 
princes are likewise resorted to with respect to the nobles. They are not, 
indeed, deprived of their families, except when holding provincial office ; but 
they are compelled to spend a considerable part of every year at Yedo, and 
arc there required to display a magnificence, which, if not quite equal to that 
exacted from the princes, is so far beyond their means, that it doubly weakens 
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them ; first, by actually impoverishing, and secondly, by inducing them to 
lessen the number of their military vassals, in order to derive a larger income 
from their estates. In the profound peace Japan has for two centuries enjoyed, 
this is probably esteemed safe policy. 

Class 3, consists of the priesthood of Japan, Sintoo and Buddhist alike; 
Of. these, it will be more convenient to speak in an account of the religion of 
Japan. 

Class 4, is that of the samlai , or military, and consists of the vassals of 
the nobility. The service by which they hold their lands is now, and has long 
been, if not altogether nominal, yet very easy, as they have only to furnish 
troops sufficient to give guards and splendour to the courts of the mikado , the 
ziogoon , and the princes, to preserve internal tranquillity, and to watch the 
coast. In former times, prior to the closing of the empire against foreigners, 
and confining every native within its limits, the Japanese soldiery are said to 
have been well known and highly valued throughout Asia, where, as soldiers 
of fortune, they served every potentate and state willing to engage them. 
That practice is now forbidden ; and their military prowess must have died 
away, since it has had no field of action. But still, this class, useless as it 
may now appear, ranks in general esteem next to their feudal superiors. The 
ziogoon is said to maintain, besides the samlai of the imperial provinces, a 
body of armed men called the doziti , included in this class, but considered 
very inferior to the samlai , and bearing more affinity to the French gens- 
d’armerie than to regular troops. 

It should be observed, whilst upon this subject, that Cap*. Golownin, in his 
account of his captivity in Japan, says the imperial soldiers were so superior 
in rank and appearance to those of the princes, that he at first mistook the 
imperial privates for officers. No writer of the Dutch factory mentions any 
such difference ; and, generally speaking, Golownin's situation — a prisoner in 
a remote province, conversing only through rude and ignorant Kurile inter- 
preters, or by teaching his visitors Russian— rendered him so obnoxious to 
error, that when he differs from those who have better, though still very im- 
perfect, means of information, his testimony can have little weight ; but upon 
this subject, having been almost wholly guarded by military, it is at least pos- 
sible that he should be better informed than upon most others, and that such a 
difference may exist. 

These four classes constitute the higher orders of Japanese, and enjoy the 
especial, the envied privilege of wearing two swords, and the hakama , or pet- 
ticoat-trousers. 

Class 5, comprehends the upper portion of the middle orders of society. 
It consists of inferior officials and professional — that is to say, medical — men; 
persons deemed respectable, or, to borrow an expressive French phrase, 
comme il faut , and permitted to wear one sword and the trousers. 

Class C, comprises the lower, or trading portion of the middle orders; 
as merchants, and the more considerable shopkeepers. In this class, regarded 
with ineffable disdain, are found the only wealthy individuals in Japan. Far 
from being, like their superiors, forced into extravagant ostentation for the 
purpose of impoverishment, these persons are not allowed to imitate that 
ostentation. The degree of that splendour they may display is strictly limited, 
and they can spend their money only in those luxuries, comforts, and plea- 
sures, which their superiors are obliged to forego, in order to support their 
station. The degrading step by which alone, if he aspire to ape his superiors, 
the richest merchant can, as a nominal menial, evade these sumptuary laws^ias 
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been already noticed ; and even when thus indulged with one sword, never 
may he, under any circumstances, aspire to the trousers. 

Class 7, is composed of petty shopkeepers, mechanics, and artisans of all 
descriptions — one trade, of which presently, excepted — and including, strange 
to say, artists. The general appreciation of this class it is not easy to fix, as 
every separate genus, and even species, appears to be differently valued, 
according to the different occupations and trades ; as, for instance, we are 
told that goldsmiths and painters rank much above carpenters and black- 
smiths ; but whether any difference be made between artists and house-painters 
does not appear. 

Class 8, consists of the peasantry, and day-labourers of all kinds. Of the 
former, the greater part appear to be, in fact, the villeins, or serfs of the 
landed proprietors; and even those who make some approach to the condi- 
tion of an English farmer, or rather of a continental metayer — that being the 
Japanese mode of letting land — are said to be so heavily burthened with con- 
tributions, that indigence keeps them in a state of complete degradation. 

To these recognized eight classes might be added a ninth, to locate the 
exception front the seventh above alluded to. This exception consists of the 
tanners, curriers, and all unhappy beings connected in any way with the lea- 
ther trade. From some peculiar prejudice, originating probably in the Sintoo 
doctrine of defilement by contact with death, these dealers in hides or leather 
are the very pariahs, or outcasts of Japanese society. They are not permitted to 
dwell in towns or villages with other men, but inhabit villages exclusively their 
own, whence they are called into the towns only to discharge the functions of 
executioners and gaolers, in which, if they need assistance, the tea-house pro- 
prietors are bound to supply it. They are not allowed to pollute an inn or 
public house with their presence, but, if in need of refreshment on a journey, 
they are served with what they purchase outside, and the landlord would 
rather throw away than take hack a vessel from which one had drunk. Finally, 
they are not numbered in a census of the population ; and, what is yet more 
whimsical, their villages, when situated upon the high road, are not measured 
into the length of that road* — are subtracted from it, as nonentities — so that, 
in paying by the distance, between town and town, the relays of men and 
cattle stationed at the post-houses, the traveller is actually carried gratis 
through a village inhabited by makers of leather. 

The Japanese laws are very sanguinary, admitting but little distinction 
between different shades of guilt, and none that turn upon the magnitude of 
theft. They admit of no fines — except, perhaps, in some triflingf misdemea- 
nour amenable to municipal jurisdiction, because, in the opinion of the Japa- 
nese legislators, such pecuniary punishments would give an unfair advantage 
to rich over poor criminals. 

Due pains are likewise taken to make the laws known to all classes alike. 
In every town and village is a spot, enclosed by palisades, where, from a scaf- 
fold, every new law is proclaimed to the people ; and w ? here it is afterwards 
placarded, for the benefit of such as may have been absent from the proclama- 
tion. The code of police regulations is constantly placarded there. 

In fact, the administration of justice is said to be extremely pure, making 
no distinction between high and low, rich and poor. If offences against the 
state are more certainly punished than those against individuals, it is only 
because the officers of government would risk their own lives by neglecting tq 
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prosecute a state criminal, whilst the prosecution of crimes of the second class 
rests with the individual injured, who may not think it worth his while, for the 
mere gratification of taking a fellow-creature’s life, to add the expense and 
trouble of a law-suit to the evils he has already endured. 

Minor complaints and offences are carried before the ottonas ,* who act, in a 
manner secretly, as police magistrates, under the advice and control of the 
spies. The fairness of their adjudications is further insured by a right of 
appeal to the public tribunals. But to afford means of escaping such publicity 
is one main object of the authority intrusted to these municipal delegates, who 
redress grievances and punish small transgressions naybocn, thus sparing the 
character and feelings of many an offender. 

The public tribunals are very solemn, diligent, and astute in their proceed- 
ings, and seldom fail, we are assured, to elicit the truth. But to effect this, 
when evidence and other means are wanting, they have recourse to torture. 
From their verdict there is no appeal. 

Capital punishment, and even sentence of death, necessarily involve confis- 
cation of property, and disgrace to the family of the criminal. Hence, a man 
of the higher orders, publicly accused, and conscious of guilt, prevents his 
trial by at once ripping himself up. If the criminal be arrested too suddenly 
to allow of this step, and the family excite sufficient interest to induce the 
judicial and prison authorities to incur some little risk for their sake, recourse 
is had to two nayhocn forms of death before sentence. When most kindness is 
felt, the prisoner is privately supplied with a weapon with which to rip himself 
up ; but this is a rare indulgence, because attended with considerable risk to 
the friendly agent. The more ordinary course is, to order the prisoner to be 
tortured, for the purpose of extorting confession ; at the same time, causing 
an intimation to be given to the executioner, that should the operation prove 
fatal, no questions will be asked. In cither case, the prisoner is reported to 
have died of disease; and, being presumed guiltless, because unconvictcd, the 
body is delivered to the family for interment, and the concomitant evils of con- 
viction are avoided. 

The criminal who, not having thus eluded or forestalled his fate, is sen- 
tenced to death, is bound with cords, set upon a horse, and thus led to the 
place of execution — an open field without the town, — his crime being pub- 
lished both by word of mouth and by a flag. Upon his way thither, any person 
who pleases may give him refreshment — a permission seldom made use of. 
Upon reaching the appointed spot, the judges, with their assistants, take 
their places, surrounded by the insignia of their office, and by unsheathed 
weapons. The prisoner here receives from the executioner a cup of sa/cce, with 
some of its regular accompaniments, as dried or salted fish, roots, mush- 
rooms, fruit, or pastry; and this he is allowed to share with his friends. 
He is then seated upon a straw mat, between two heaps of sand, and his head 
is struck off with a sword. 

The severed head is set up upon a stake, to which is affixed a placard, 
announcing the crime that had incurred such punishment. It is thus exposed 
for three days, after which the relations are allowed to bury as much of the 
corpse as the birds of prey have left. 

This is the description given by the Dutch writers of an execution, and 
doubtless is what they have witnessed at Nagasaki. But a conjecture may be 
hazarded, that the forms are those practised only towards criminals of the 
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lower orders, founded upon what was said in a former paper of the mode of 
putting high-born offenders to death ; and perhaps a second, not improbable, 
conjecture might be added — to wit, that however precise the laws of Japan, 
much is left to the pleasure of the judge, in relation of the mode of inflicting 
the immutable doom. But whatever be thought of the ideas here thrown out, 
it is very clear that both of these are the merciful forms of execution, as we 
elsewhere learn that prisoners are frequently and publicly tortured to death, 
and that the excellence of an executioner is measured by the number of 
wounds— sixteen is said to be the maximum— that he can inflict without caus- 
ing death.* Upon these occasions, it is reported that the young nobles habi- 
tually lend the executioner their swords, as a trial of the edge and temper of 
a new blade. It is further asserted, that they take great delight in witnessing 
executions, especially such as are enhanced by torture. One species of tor- 
ture, in which a shirt of reeds, the criminal’s only garment, is set on fire, is 
considered so superlatively entertaining from the sufferer’s contortions, that 
it has acquired the name of <s the death-dance.”f 

While speaking of executions, it should be said that, in the Annals of the 
Ziogoons , the abdomen-ripping is spoken of as a mode of punishment com- 
manded by the monarch. This statement, though at variance with every other 
upon this subject, derives a character of authenticity from the book’s Japanese 
origin. Yet, when it is considered that the nominal translator, Titsingh, was 
very little acquainted with Japanese ; that his translation was, in fact, made 
by native interpreters with their imperfect knowledge of Dutch ; that the scien- 
tific philologist, Klaproth, finds the oppcrhoofd's other translation full of 
blunders ; and, finally, that the work was first published long after Titsingh’s 
death, in a French version, the probability may be suspected of an imperial 
hint to a great personage, that he would do well and wisely to perform the 
hara-kiri , being converted into a command. 

The prisons for slight offences, and the treatment therein, arc very tolerable. 
Capt. Golownin describes the worst in which he and his companions were con- 
iiued, at Matsmai, as a row of cages in a building like a barn ; anil, despite his 
bitter complaints, it is evident, from his own account, that the cages were 
reasonably airy, with provision for cleanliness and warmth ; also, that the pri- 
soners were reasonably well fed, according to the dietary of the country, 
though inadequately for Russian appetites. That this was the ordinary prison 
is likewise evident from several circumstances ; such as his having been told, 
when about to be removed thither from another place of confinement, that he 
was now to bo in a real prison ; his finding in one of the cages a native culprit 
under sentence of flagellation ; and the name, roya y ‘a cage,’ given by Golownin 
as designating this building, and also by old Kaciupfer as the name of a 
prison. 

But this description by no means applies to prisons destined for heinous 
offenders, tried or untried, and which every account represents as irighttul, and 
appropriately named gokuya — A nglicc, hell. In these prisons,:): or dungeons, 
fifteen or twenty persons arc crammed together into one room, situated within 
the walls of the government-house, lighted and ventilated only by one small 
grated window in the roof. The door of this dungeon is never opened, except 
to bring in or take out a prisoner. The captives are refused hooks, pipes, and 
every kind of recreation ; they arc not allowed to take their own bedding in 
with them, and their silk or linen girdle is exchanged for a straw band, the 
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wearing of which is a disgrace. The tilth of the dungeon is removed through 
a hole in the wall, and through that same hole the victuals of the prisoners is 
introduced. These victuals arc of the very worst description ; and although the 
prisoners arc allowed to purchase or to receive from their friends better food, 
no individual purchaser or receiver of supplies can derive any benefit from his 
acquisition, unless it be sufficient to satisfy the appetites of all his chamber or 
dungeon-fellows. The inmates of tliis detestable abode, a detention in which 
might be punishment adequate to most offences, being left wholly to their 
own government whilst confined there, have established the law of the strong- 
est, and that in its worst form ; a ruthless democratic tyranny, where the 
weakest is the minority. 


AWAKINCS. 

A SERIES OF PICTURES. 

SECOND COLLECTION. 

CONTENTS : 

The (lawn of poetry in the mind of childhood ; the birth of Apollo, who is fed with ucetar; the growth 
of the intellectual faculties, their glory and cultivation ; the jKiets of Greece, Italy, Portugal, Spain, 
France, England ; a character of Dyer ; the ubitpiity of Genius ; the mysterious revelations of Nature; 
the true poet, a champion of Religion against unbelief ; his renown and happiness ; conclusion. 

Pillow’d upon the verdant ground' 

Of Delos, young Apollo lay ; 

Each Goddess, wondering around. 

Hail’d the bright Lord of Song and Day : 

Over iiis shining limbs they wound 
White garments, and a golden zone 

Upon the flowing vestment hound ; 

And Beauty claim’d him for her own. 

He, at a thousand shrines ador’d ; 
lie, by a thousand minstrels blest; 

He, of the lyre, and bow, and sword — 

He hung not at his mother’s breast ; 

But Themis brought her crystal urn,t 
With pure Klysian nectar stored ; 

And his red lip began to burn 

With the ambrosial stream she poured. 

When fair Latomt’s child had drain’d 
The juice of that celestial vine, 

The spirit of the god, unchain’d, 

Spoke with a majesty divine — 

* Homer says, that the ground smiled under his mother Latona:— 

[Aii&viffi yu! uvrtviotiiv. 

The description of his birth, and of his being clothed by the goddesses, is very picturesque 

Ev<Ja ffiy r.’ti y.cvw i ibotn xaX.y 

Ayva/s xsci xecfagetfff nratf'uv o' tv <petgu As uxeu t 

Ai«rr.y, wyanty, •x’&gt $s ffr^o^ov q xav. 

*f* AX?.ec Si/xig vixruo t: xut ct[/,(h(>offir,v iguruvr.v 

Afavxrwiv tmfaro. 
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Already in Ids hand of might 
The harp resounded, and his shrine 
Beamed with a flood of emerald light — 

“■ The Lyre and Prophecy me mine. ’’ * 

So to the poet’s eradle comes 

The Angel- Muse, with coloured plume: 

While round his lips the wild-tee hums, 

She sprinkles all his face with bloom. 

For the fair child her Graces bring 

Garments, their heavenly fingers wove ; 

Sultana ! softer than thy wing ! — 

Green Tcmpe ! sweeter than thy grove ! 

He knows her voice! his flushing checks 
With joyful dimples seem to smile; 
lie hearkens to each word she speaks. 

His little hands stretch’d out the while. -| 

Holding aloft the crown of Fame, 

With amaranthine flowers entwin’d. 

She breathes a blessing on his name ; 

He hails the mother ol his mind ! 

Perchance, beside his infant bed, 

Scowl’d Poverty, with frown severe ; 

And o’er liis cheek was often shed, 

Tu wintry eves, his mother’s tear: 

'rear, soon by Fancy’s sunshine dried. 

That balmiest sunshine of life’s spring ; 

He thinks not that he ever sighed, 

Warm’d by the Muse’s silver wing! 

II. 

It is a glorious, stirring sight. 

When summer’s clay-rise has begun, 

Down the dark ridges of affright. 

With shields and standards in the sun. 

To trace the legion's long array ; — 

The war-liorse ploughing up the ground ; 

And Fame, the herald of their way, 

Startling the vallies with the sound. 

And beautiful the note of praise, 

That welcomes to his grateful home 
Some conqueror, whom the cannon’s blaze 
Has lighted o’er the ocean foam : 

* Apollo claims for himself the bow also, in the Homeric poem 
I jjj fMt Kiflaps TJ xat xa/wrvka 

Xara-zv «r’ *t)f4,to<T*ei fioiiXtiv. 

Apollonius, in some picturesque verses, represents the CSrecian heroes unable to look upon the coun- 
tenance of Apollo, from its da'/aliiig splendour. The brilliancy of the eyes always denotes an Immortal 
in the Homeric batt les. Spence supposes a certain brightness to have been diffused over the face of 
Apollo, In the old pictures of him, as we observe in the sacred delineations of Corregio and Raphael. 

1 No classical poet has exceeded Virgil in the beauty of his pictures of childhood. The exquisite line 
in the fourth Eclogue is on every lip:— 

Inrijw, jmrve jitter, rim cognowcrc mntrr.m. 

Catullus has a sketch of etpial delicacy and tenderness; and the festive fancy of Horace seemed to 
catch an additional lustre from the sunshine of infancy. 

i4^?«/.%/^i4rw.N.S.VoL,30.No.] 18. 
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The very houses seem to ring 
With gladness, and the heaving qpa 
Of men rolls round him, thundering : — 
Dearer the Poet's pomp to me ! 

Flush’d with the fever of renown, 

The Priest of Fanoy moves along, 

His temples throbbing with the crown ; 

And through the glittering Gates of Song 
The tide of splendour seems to flow : 

Not Hyperion’s march more bright,* 
When darting from the silver bow 
Ilis arrows at the face of Night. 

By ev’ry book his flame is fann'd : 

Whether the Grecian Thundererf roar 
With all his storms ; or Tally’s hand 
The soul of harmony explore ; 

Or Livy’s graceful pencil draw 
The Mauritanian with his dart ; 

Or Tacitus, with fiery claw, 

Tear out each passion of the heart. 

Thee most he loves to linger o*cr,i 
To Macedonia’s chieftain dear; 

Thee, whom the Grecian Isles adore ; 

Thee, whom the bard invokes to hear : 
He loves to see the cloud unroll’d 

From Learning's misty caves, and Day 
Open her burning eye of gold, 

Poet of Scio, from thy lay. 


And oft he treads the echoing stage, 

What time the Attic Shnkspere rolls 
The tempest of his noble rage. 

And flashes horror round our souls : 

Or he, with milder eye of power 
Calming the elemental strife. 

Who wakes the minstrel in her bower, 

To warble in the storm of life.§ 

• It it curious that Gray, the most learned of out poets after Milton, and the most devoted to classical 
accuracy, should have been guilty of a false quantity. He introduced " Hyperion ” twice— in the Ode 
on the Progress of Poesy, and in the Hymn to Ignorance. Jortin has shown that the old English poets 
—particularly Spenser, profoundly versed in the literature of Greece as he was— paid no attention to 
quantity. Among English writers who have accented Hyperion correctly, I may notice Akenside, in 
his Hymn to the Naiads 

When the might 

Of Hyperion, from his noon>tide throne. 

Unbends their languid pinions. 

t Demosthenes. 

X Since this stanza was written, I find that Beattie describes his Minstrel as chiefly entranced by the 
music of Homer and Virgil 

Fain would I sing (much yet unsung remains). 

What sweet delirium o'er his bosom stole, 

Whan the great Shepherd of the Mantuan plains 
His deep majestic melody ’gan roll : 

Fain would I sing what transport storm'd his soul, 

How the red current throbb*d his veins along. 

When, like Pelides, bold beyond control, 

Without art graceful, without effort strong, 

Homer rais’d high to heaven the loud, th* impetuous song. 

Minstrel, book ii. st. CO. 

§ Sophocles poured rays of beautiful tenderness and fancy upon the darkest scenery of the passions.— 
See his CEdipus. 
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Thy garments, sunny Muse of Spain, § 

Are sweet with bloom of Araby ; 

For thee the Genii wake again, 

At Damn's dazzling chivalry : 

And lovely Bagdad's palace gate, 

And India’s bowers that scent the air, 

And haughty Persia’s golden state — 

He turns thy page— they glitter there ! 

But thou hast children of thine own, 

Fierce children of the bow and lyre, 

Whose lips the battle-peal have blown ; 

Whose songs have swept thy fields with fire : 
The mother toss’d her eager boy ; 

The red sword in the scabbard hid 
Woke up with tumultuous joy, 

Before the singers of the Cid. 

His spirit, with a dark affright, 

Herrera’s solemn harp imbues ; 

The rich cathedral's painted light 
Bathes gentler Leon's sacred muse ; 
Mendoza's graceful wisdom flows ; 

And Itoscan fans the amorous flame ; 

With arms the savage forest glows, 

Daring Ere ilia, at thy numc. 


A Series of Pictures . 

Or, Piiularus, from thy mighty mouth* * * § 
To him the thundering torrent flows ; 
Or all the {Jardcns of the Soutli 
Look pale unto the Ccian rose ; 

Or, through the dewy shades of night, 
The placid Rhodian Star appears ; f 
Or lie, whom Pity taught to grieve, 
Dissolves his fancy into tears. $ 


* lmmcnsusqur, ruit profunda Pindar ui ate. llorat. od. iv. 2, ft. 

t Apollonius, whom the cold praise of Longinus and Quinctilian has consigned to comparative oblivion. 
It is a very curious circumstance, that the Homan critic should commend the imitator of Apollonius, 
Valerius Flaccus, in a very respectful criticism. 

$ Simonides. 

§ Sismondi, in his most elegant criticism of Spanish poetry, dwells upon its Oriental character: " SI 
nous consid&ons la littlraturc Espagnolc comme nous rcv<*lant en quelquc sortc la literature Orientate, 
comine nous achcminant & concevoir un esprit et un gdut si diflerens des ndtres, clle cn aura k nos yeux 
bicn plus d’inttret ; alors nous trouverons heureux depouvoir respirer, dans une languc apparent^ ala 
n6trc, les parfums de rOrient et 1’ enccns de V Arable ; dc voir dans un miroir fiddle ces palais dc Bagdad, 
cfc luxe des califes, qui rendirent au monde vieilli son imagination engourdie, ct de comprendre par un 
pcuplc d’Europc, cettc brillantc pocsic Asiatiquc <iui crca tant dc mcrvcilles."— Do la Littiraturo du 
Midi, tom. iv. p. 2")8. 

The features of the poets alluded to arc sufficiently indicated, 1 hope, in the following stanzas. 
The Spanish ballad has been naturalized in England by Mr. Lockhart, who may be said, in the meta- 
phor of Ben Jonson, to have invaded that province of literature with the air of a conqueror. Leon 
was a religious Horace, fond of breathing the air of the Sabine Farm, yet sanctifying his fancy by holler 
contCmplatlons than the accomplished friend of Virgil could inspire. Boutcrwck considers Horace td 
excel Leon in art, and Leon to surpass Horace in nature. Herrera- presents the same severe and dignified 
physiognomy of genius. He is vehement, elevated, and laboured. The Amucana of Ercilla was intro- 
duced to criticism by Voltaire. Mr. Mathias thought his narrative powers worthy of comparison with 
Homer and Ariosto, the last of whom, in the opinion of a French writer, he took for his model. 
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And Lusitania’s lyre re-calls 
For him each faded martial form ; 

And summons from his cloudy halls 
The threatening Genius of the Storm ! * 

And, likp the shadow of a dove, 

The enchanted Island of the deep. 

With all its luxury of love, 

Shall rest upon the poet’s sleep. 

Nor will he scorn the clustering vine, 

O France, thine elder Muses train’d. 

When Ronsard wove the learned line. 
And Gelais’ tuneful lip complain’d : 

When laughter, soften’d into mirth, 
Flayed o’er thy joyous face, Marot ; 

And April brightened all the earth 
With verdure in thy song, Jlcllcaulf 

llut sweeter to his lip the grape 
Enkindled by the Tuscan ray ; 

And lovelier dawns cucli beauteous *]iap< 
Through Ariosto’s crystal lay: 

Gardens of silver blossoms ; bauds 
Of faeries glistening like tlu; spring, 

And ladies from enchanted lands, 

Rise at the magic of the Ring. J 


* Few readers arc so familiar with the Lusiad, as to render unnecessary any particular allusion to the 
sublime apparition of the Spirit of the Cape : 

Nad aettbava qunndo hun faun: 

Se nos nwstra no ar, robust a a ralida, 

1H dis/onne e grandisshua estatura , 

O rostra mrregudo, n bmba vsq uulidu : 

Os olhos cncovados, e a yostura 
Mvdonha e md, e a air terrena r yalida : 

Cheos tie terra e crespos os vahtdlos 
A bora negra , os dentes cmnrellos, 

I quote the original, for Camoens is not to be judged by the travesti of Mickle. No writer depends 
more upon an adequate appreciation of that magic of words, which, Southey observes, is as untrans- 
latable as the Sesame in the Arabian tale. Of this very noble poetical conception, Mr. Mai lam says, in 
his recently published Introduction to the Literature of Europe t that, considered by itself, tlu; idea is 
impressive and sublime; it is a combination, he thinks, which strikes us with the force of novelty, and 
which we arc unable to resolve into any constituent clement*. 11 Lit Camoens degrades his creation by a 
puerility of fancy. Like Tasso, his pencil continually deviated from the simple outline of majestic 
genius. The other passage in the Lusiad to which 1 have referred — the beautiful island prepared by 
Venus— occurs in the ninth canto. Mere the voluptuous fancy of the Portuguese minstrel expatiates 
with an abandonment of colouring, that seems to emulate the richest pictures of Titian. Sismondi 
remarks that Ovid— who, in the brilliancy and many-coloured hues of his pencil, out shone every Latin 
and Greek poet— has produced nothing more exquisite in its style than this magical picture. He very 
justly calls it *'un Episode, plein do graces, inais Ires extraordinaire.” In one of the odes of Louis de 
Leon, the greatest lyrical poet of Spain, the Genius of the Tagus is represented, with great beauty, 
forewarning ltodrigo of the destruction which his vices will bring upon his country. 

t Belleau might be styled the poet of April. No one has sung the charms of that month in a sweeter 
strain. To Gelais has been attributed, by some writers, the introduction of the sonnet into France. 
His principal reputation arose from his epigrams, which were thought to rival those of his contemporary, 
the joyous and tender MarOt. The growing fame of llonsard frightened him into Latin verse. Iton- 
sard, indeed, has preserved a wider celebrity. Tlie unfortunate Queen of Scotland sent him presents, 
and the great ScaUger inscribed to him a book. The appearance of Malherbe extinguished his lustre. 

£ La magic et la sorccUeti<y qui jouent un si grand role dans l’Arioste, et qui sont devenucs en 
quelquc sorte le merveilleux tonsacrl dcs pottes Chretiens, sont en grande partic empruntees des 
contes Arabes, et avaient ti Jismises aux Latins par leur melange avee les Or ientaux.— Sismondi, 
tom.iL p, 71 . ' 
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IV. 

In England’s woods and vallics green, 

Upon the moonlit turf he dwells ; 

Down the dim glades his steps are seen ; 

And by the lone and mossy wells 
Of hoar Antiquity; the strain 

Of oklen minstrel pondering long ; 

Or, ’neath the glow of storied pane, 

Breathing the treasur’d bloom of song. 

Then, ev’ry winged Form, that waits 
In Nature’s glorious temple, leads 
The Enthusiast to the ruby gates 
Of costliest altar, where she feeds 
Iler votary with the golden fruit, 

Gather’d from that inspiring tree 
The Muses water, while the flute 
Binds him in chains of harmony. 

Now Nature, from her inner shrine. 

Over the awe-struck soul of youth. 

With voice more soft than honey’d line, 

Breathes the “dim oracles of truth.” 

She speaks ! and from the bosom’s caves. 

Fountains of purer wisdom start ; 

And every blade of grass that waves, 

Can point a moral to his heart ! 

The morning’s saffron veil undrawn ; 

The rainbow spanning castle-tower ; 

The moonbeam sleeping on the lawn ; 

The dew-drop sparkling in the flower; 

Green orchards, and the yellow grain ; 

Sweet bird the rustic stops to hear ; 

The black cloud sailing o’er the plain ; — 

With livelier, dearer charm appear ! * 

By thoughts for sorrow far too deep, 

Ifis sadden’d, pensive heart is stirr’d; 

And tenderest notes, that seem’d to sleep, 

From Nature’s waken’d harp are hoard : 

Through all the changes of the year, 

He bends to each mysterious tone, 

And talks with all her children here :■ — ■ 

The friends of Nature are his own! 

Fondly lie weaves the myrtle crown, 

Meek bark of Eyam ! for thy head ; 

And o’er the limpid stream of Browne, 

Beholds the leafy branches spread : 

* Be present, all ye Genii! who conduct 

The wandering footsteps of the youthful bard, 

New It) your springs ami shades, who touch his eaT 
With finer sounds, who heighten to his eye 
The bloom of nature, and before him turn 
The gayest, happiest attitude of things. 

Pleasurei of Imagination, book i. 
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Or, through the “ long, long vale withdrawn,” 

With Fcrdoun’s poet,* in the ray 
Of early summer's reddening dawn, 

Delights to take liis dewy way. 

V. 

Thy lay of softest tune he loves, 

Thy rustic melody of peace ; 

Thy fields and springs, thy woods and doves, 

Sweet l'oet of the Fleece ! 

So fiery strains thy lips rehearse ; 

No stormy scenes thy pencil suit ; 

But mild, as breath of May, thy verse ; 

Thy heart alone inspires thy lute.f 

lie knows thy gentle eye could trace 

The clear brook, tinkling through the glen — 

Each varying hue on Nature's face — 

Thou Gainsborough of the pen ! 

Whether on throne of pearl, the Day 
Glisten upon the shaded rill ; 

Or Twilight wave her banner gray 
On Grongar’s purple hill. 

The whiten’d cottage, lcaf-cmbower’d ; 

The smiling garden-plat before ; 

The porch, round which the red-rose dower'd, 

With childhood singing at the door*.— 

The linnet’s nest, the ivied cell ; 

The village-steeple in the sun ; 

The groves where Quiet loves to dwell ; 

The rivers dashing as they run : — 

The shadowy path of trees in June ; 

The white sheep shining like a shield ; 

The full-orb’d silver harvest moon, 

Lighting the farmer late a-field:— J 

* Beat tic. 

t I believe Dyer to be the earliest English poet who 1ms employed the beautiful metaphor of the 
“ heart listening.” The passage occurs in one of the classical pictures of the Fleece, a poem remem- 
bered by many only in the censure of Johnson, but abounding in touches of pure imagination, exquisite 
in diction, and harmonious in versification. Some of the happiest lines of Wordsworth re-call the clear 
and simple music of Dyer : 

Beneath each blooming harbour all is joy. 

And lusty merriment ; while on the grass. 

The mingled youth in gaudy circles sport. 

We think the golden age again return'd. 

And all the fabled Dry rules in dance. 

Leering they hound along, with laughing air. 

To the shrill pipe, anti deep remunn’rlng chords 
Of tli* ancient harp, or tailor's hollow sound. 

The old apart, upon a bank Teclin’d, 

Attend the tuneful carol, softly mixt 
With every murmur of the sliding wave. 

And every warble of the feather’d choir; 

Music of Paradise ! which still is heard. 

When the heart listens . 

X This beautiful picture is taken from the Fleece. 
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Such gentle images as these 
Before th* enamour'd poet pass ; 

And all that cheer’d thine eye he sees— 

Of water, dower, bird, or grass ! 


VI. 

Thus, busy through the fervid hour 
Of Youth’s bland summer-time, he winds 
Into the bosom of each flower ; 

And every honey- drop he finds. 

Shining on Fiction's colour'd leaf, — 

Into the hive of Memory brought, 

He treasures, like some precious sheaf, 

To cheer the wintry night of thought. 

He lives in every distant clime ; 

He sees the present — saw the past ; 

Into the blackest wave of time, 

He dares his sweeping net to cast : 

He walked upon the terraced height 
Of Babylon’s embattled wall; 

He shuddered at the words of light. 

That blazed upon the Syrian’s Hall ! 

A warrior, with the warrior, he :* 

His eyes were kindled with the flame 
Of Pallas, at Thermopylae ; 

And oft he swelled the loud acclaim 
Of thousands, round the Bema pour’d ; 

Oft with the martyr’s bleeding frame. 

On the red sand, his breast was gored, 

In the mad tyrant’s dreadful game. 

He floated down the burnished stream, 

The fond Egyptian Queen beside ; f 
His face was painted by the gleam 
Of Cupid’s pinions, blossom-dyed : 

With all the glowing thirst of sight, 

He drank that sunny vision in, 

And watch’d the lowering cloud of night 
Sweep o’er the pageantry of sin ! 

He heard the crimson flood of war, 

Troy, through thy crashing barriers roar; 

He gazed with Hero at the star, 

That lit her lover to the shore. 

He shook before the spectral form, 

The silent phantom of the tomb : 

The Dead, like sea-birds in a storm, 

Sweeping with clangour through the gloom. { 

* The pact identifies himself with every page he reads, and with every picture he beholds. Thus; 
he weeps with Thucydides at the Olympic Haines ; he pines with Tasso in his dungeon, and fights by 
the side of Dante at Uampidoglio ; or applauds Demosthenes at Athens, or suffers amt bleeds with the 
victim in the circus at Home. } Cleopatra. 

$ The classical reader will recognise an allusion to one of the grandest passages of the O/y.wy, in the 
eleventh book, the authenticity of which has, however, been questioned. Ulysses is describing the 

apparition 
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Poet ! an arduous task is thine ! 

A messenger by virtue sent ; 

For ever should thy armour shine ; 

For ever should thy bow be bent. 

Nor faint, although the Muse may guide 
Thy feet along a weary road ; 

Their midnight lamps have often died. 

On whom the Muses’ temple glow’d ! 
Bear witness, yc ! whose chariots blaze, 
Instinct with Fancy’s solar flames ; 

Who pour upon our darkened days 

The deathless splendour of your names ! 

Long time beside thy mighty sea. 
Imagination ! he may roam, 

Ere the pure form of Poetry 

Emerges from the bright’ning foam ; 
Ere, from the perilous path, he sees 
The Bower of Beauty often sought ; 

Or hears sweet voices, through the trees. 
Proclaim the Paradise of Thought ! 

Then, radiant from the lofty theme 
Of holy musing, he descends ; 

While Inspiration’s lustrous beam 
Circles his forehead ; and the friends 
Of Virtue raise the triumph-hymn ; 

And meek Religion, mildly sweet, 
Issuing from her cloister dim, 

Scatters palm-boughs before his feet ! 

High deeds of prowess now declare 
The Poet- Champion’s hallow’d might ; 
IJnaw’d, undazzled by the glare 
Of breast-plate on the Paynim knight : 
He moves before the silent throng; 

He dares the giant with a sling ; 

He hurls the thunderbolts of song ; 

He lightens from the sounding string. 


apparition of Hercules. The lines are also extremely interesting, as relating to the “ system of Apo- 
theosis of mortals," a doctrine of which no traces have been discovered in the Iliad : 

A f&Qt Sg fuv fckuyyn vtxuuv r,v> atuvuv e&s, 

Uccvrocr’ (truCflf. itvuv aS*, i^ifjcvv) vvxrt totxu; 

rvpvov feat tm viu^^tv oirrov t 

Auvus ecu fiocXtovn teexatf. Od. XI. GOO. 

Thus rendered by Cow per: 

The might of Hercules I next survey’d— 

His semblance ; for himself their banquet shares 
"With the iintnoTtal gods, and in his arms 
Enfolds neat-footed Hebe, daughter fair 
Of Jove and of his golden-sandnU’d spouse. 

Around him, clamorous as birds, the Dead 
Swarm’d turbulent ; he, gloomy-brow’d as night. 

With uncas’d how and arrow on the string. 

Peer’d terrible from side to side, as one 
Ever in act to shoot. 



Lines from the Persian of Hafiz. 

Tlirice happy poet ! whose purg’d eye 
From Contemplation’s sacred steep 

Hast seen, in Faith’s unclouded sky, 

The Christian Canaan round thee sweep ! 

Thrice happy, happy poet ! blest 
With heavenly wisdom, from thy page 

The balm of Gilead shall be prest. 

The wounded spirit to assuage ! 

Serene thy morn, but sweeter far 
The coming of thine evening hours ; 

From Nazareth’s holiest home, a star 
Shall shine upon life's dying flowers. 

And though the Muse no more appear 
From costly vase her gifts to shower, 

A kinder, gentler Friend is here. 

To bless thee with a richer dower ! 

And though no pleasant hum of bees 
About thy glimmering pillow sound ; 

No chain of pearl from Iruliuu seas 
By Graces on thy head he hound : 

Yet heed it not ! a softer lay 

Upon thy drowsy ear will break; 

A brighter robe thy limbs array — 

“ Good and faithful servant,” — W ake! 


LINKS FROM THE PERSIAN OF IIAFIZ. 

Two ears, and hut a single tongue, 

By nature’s law to man belong: 

The lesson she would teach is clear — 

“ Repeat nur half of what you hear.” 


* — - - - - - -* 
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THE WOMEN OF HINDOSTAN. 

No. IV. 

There is a certain civil and religious contract, which, more than all other 
contracts or bargaius, of whatsoever kind, would appear to engross the interest 
and speculation of all people, whether of Asia or of Europe ; perchance also of 
Africa, and certainly of America. It forms, in fact, n very important clause 
in the law of nations, and enjoys a better observance than most others, being 
greatly honoured by all conditions of men above the mark of savage life. To 
’some pleasant consideration of its mysteries, as touching the women of 
Hindostan, the writer is naturally led by his foregoing remarks upon modesty 
and domestic excellence. 

Marriage, it need hardly be said, is the civil and religious contract here 
alluded to — an institution under the express sanction of Heaven, and one which 
could hardly be regarded with too much respect by men, if only upon the 
selfish consideration, that through it woman, with all her possessions, with all 
her charms and endowments of mind and person, with all her graces and 
excellences, with all the honours and immunities appertaining to the sex, is 
transferred wholly and almost irrevocably in potestatem viri. It being presumed 
that all persons think very carefully, very deeply, and very continually, upon 
this momentous and fascinating subject, it could hardly be suffered that any 
individual should arrogate to himself the ability to write thereupon acceptably 
to others, unless, indeed, he should haply enjoy the advantage of drawing his 
supplies of thought from some vast store of original knowledge gleaned upon 
an extraordinary field of nuptial experience. Taking this reflection, then, as 
a caveat, the writer will pass at once to an examination of some of the pecu- 
liarities affecting the marriage state in India, venturing only, by the way, to 
remind his courteous reader of a few of the most indefeasible common benefits 
which accrue to all communities from the use of this conventional restriction. 
These are, in brief, social order, as supported by individual comfort ; the 
general peace of society, as affected by a fair and equal distribution of marital 
privileges among all men ; the subaction of government, in the authority of 
heads of families ; excellence of education; the encouragement of industry; 
and, lastly, what perhaps should have been firstly, the rearing of the finest and 
most numerous progeny. 

Among the Hindoos, it would appear that marriage is not only esteemed 
honourable, but is in truth the prime object and most essential boon of a 
respectable life ; and when a man arrives at years of discretion without having 
been married, or otherwise, by divorce or the loss of a former partner, is at 
liberty to take unto himself a new wife, in this one object, all his hopes, all his 
dearest schemes of aggrandizement, appear to be centered ; and even his pro- 
verbial love of power gives way before the influence of his philoprogenitive- 
ness. Indeed, so necessary is matrimony considered, that a bachelor is regarded 
as an utterly useless member of society, and, in some parts of India, is actually 
treated with as much severity as were the unhappy votaries of celibacy among 
the ancient Lacedaemonians. A law also exists which, like that of the Athe- 
hians, forbids any office of public trust or responsibility being assigned to an 
Unmarried man. A widower no less is considered to have lost importance, until 
the marriage state be resumed. Contemptible as bachelors are accounted, how- 
ever, their condition is happy and enviable when compared with that of the 
unmarried woman ; and, on this account, the most assiduous pains are taken 
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by every parent to dispose of, or, as the phrase will have it, to “ get offi” their 
daughters at all risks ; and, therefore, owing to the early espousals in vogue, 
it very seldom happens that a female remains single until womanhood ; an old 
maid is, in fact, a rarissima avis in Hindostan. Choice they have none, of 
course; even infants are not permitted to behold the person of the intended , 
until the knot has been tied. In all negociations of this kind, the friends of the 
girl are chiefly solicitous about the amount of fortune to be inherited by the 
bridegroom, with perchance a pnssing thought concerning the temper of the 
intended mother-in-law ; while the anxieties of the boy’s relatives are entirely 
devoted to the ohtainment of purity of caste and health. As is customary 
among the most civilized communities, the onus of proposal, or, to be more 
technical, of popping the question , rests upon the suitor or his friends; but, 
as is not usual among these same more civilized communities, after the pre- 
sents have been offered and the object of the visit declared, the friends of the 
young lady invariably defer accepting or rejecting the offer, until some omen, 
which is anxiously looked for, shall declare the will of Heaven concerning it. 
Thus, if the match be in all other respects desirable, the chirping of a lizard, 
the lowing of n cow, or the song of any swect-voiced bird, would ensure the 
infant suitor’s happiness ; but if an evil omen should arise, by the presence of 
a cat, a fox, a serpent, or by the cry of any screaming bird, the proposed 
alliance, however advantageous and promising in all other respects, would 
assuredly be declined. These precautions before returning an answer would 
appear to be somewhat unnecessary, inasmuch as the friends of the girl might 
be well assured that sun, moon, and stars, no less than the whole mundane 
creation, had been ransacked by witch, soothsayer, and astrologer, and aus- 
picious prognostics obtained, before the munerary overture could have been 
ventured upon, even by the least superstitious of Hindoo parents ; and, surely, 
what would in such case be for the happiness and advantage of the bridegroom, 
would be no less so for the bride. 

It is upon record, that the betrothing of infants, often not more than three 
or four years of age, has been customary in Hindostan from the enrliest 
periods of history ; arising, as is evident, out of the mutual interests or incli- 
nations of parents. Thus it frequently happened that, either for the snke of 
aggrandizement, or from the more worthy motive of personal esteem and friend- 
ship, parties were led to desire an alliance between their families; and, as the 
most effectual bond of such an alliance, were induced to seek a marriage 
between their respective children. Now, as this wish was frequently formed 
before the children were of an age proper for such an union, and as inter- 
mediate advantages would have been lost by delay, they had recourse to the 
invention of a matrimonial troth, containing this saving clause, “ unless (which 
may the gods forbid !) our inevitable destinies should carry us into deadly 
enmity.” This was undoubte.lly the most available method of procuring the 
alliance; but it was not always found the most effectual mode of insuring its 
continuance; for irreparable feuds were common in those days, especially 
when a prospect of a still more advantageous league opened to either party 
elsewhere; and this saving clause, being thus found too saving, was exploded. 
These plightings, then, however binding, were only in the nature of a promise 
between the parents, and were not followed, as is now usual, by an imme- 
diate marriage ceremony, that being more sensibly deferred until the time of 
consummation, which was fixed by the inclination of the young couple them- 
selves. The courtship usuully commenced when they were about ten or twelve 
yews of age, and the marriage was speedily concluded. 
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. Amongst the Hindoos, it must lie recollected, it is not unbecoming in the 
lady to be the wooer of the swain. This peculiar trait in Indian manners will 
obviate a very natural surprise and disgust which would be felt by every Euro- 
pean reader of some of the love-songs of Hindostan, where the speaker is a 
female, who would otherwise appear in the character of a wanton. So far from 
the Hindoo women thinking the conduct of Eve suited to their modesty, 

Who would be wooed and not unsought be won ; 

Capt. Willard observes, that “ the fair sex are the first to woo, and the men 
yield after much courting. The tenour of their love-ditties is one or more of 
the following themes : beseeching the lover to be propitious ; lamentations 
for his absence ; imprecations on rivals ; complaints of inability to meet the 
lover from watchfulness of mother and sistcr-in-law, and the tinkling of little 
bells worn round the ankles, & r c.”* 

In India, the most ancient form of plight appears to have been simply that 
of a mutual exchange of presents at the time of promise. Subsequently, these 
gifts were made by the bridegroom’s friends only, as an earnest of the bar- 
gain, and in part payment of the price which is invariably paid for a bride. In 
times less remote (supposed to be about B.C. 400), for the purpose of giving 
greater publicity to the contract, the marriage feast was instituted ; and, lat- 
terly, it has been customary among the higher classes, in addition to these 
ceremonies, to execute written articles of marriage settlement, after the fashion 
of the Mohammedans. The Hindoo marriage ceremonies are very various 
and complex. There are no less than eight distinct forms appointed for dif- 
ferent castes, under different circumstances; and these have been multiplied, 
through a thousand modifications, in the several provinces. With all castes, 
however, ablutions form the chief part of the ceremonial, and to this the 
decoration of the person with finery is secondary. A procession, with bands 
of music and infinite noise, appears to be equally essential to all, as is the 
fejist also. According to circumstances, these ceremonies cannot be com- 
pleted in less than three, five, or sevenf days. The Brahmins would seem to 
be the only caste which pay attention to precise uniformity, for their forms 
are similar in all parts of the country. These forms arc curious, and the fes- 
tival picturesque, and they generally follow speedily upon the betrothment ; 
indeed, the first propitious day is usually appointed for that purpose. The 
season in which all things are most likely to unite in favourable augury is 
during the spring and summer months, when the astrologers report the con- 
junction of Brisput and Soohk, i . c. Jupiter and Venus; but, if all else were 
encouraging, and only one infelicitous omen should arise, the match would 
be abandoned, or at best postponed. The ceremonial for Brahmins lasts five 
days, and the most important acts are as follows : they may be taken as a fair 
specimen of the description of ceremony practised, only with less etiquette, 
among other Hindoo castes. 

On the morning of the first day, ere the sun has risen, the bride and bride- 
groom are taken by their respective friends to the most sacred stream or pool 
in the neighbourhood, and undergo a long and formal course of ablutions, 
accompanied with prayer and the service called alrati , which is performed with 
fire, for the purpose of averting the effects of evil eyes, the 
Ncscio quis (eneros oculus mihi famnat agnos 

* Willard on the Music of Hindostan. 

t It it only under peculiar circumstances that the ceremony is extended to seven days; for although, 
in all other matters, the number seven it held to be most propitious, in this respect it is avoided, simply 
because the marriage feast among the Jews is of this duration. 
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of Virgil. They are then placed side by side, the bride having her face veiled, 
placed beneath an alcove or veranda supported by twelve pillars, which isr pro- 
fusely decorated with garlands of flowers, Hags, and tinsel ornaments; and 
here all the gods are invited to attend the wedding, and bring with them the 
presence of such rays of the glory of the Supreme as formerly animated the 
bodies of the family progenitors. An antelope’s skin is then spread, and the 
couple are made to sit with their faces towards the east, while the various 
long and tedious forms are gone through, which it would be useless to detail ; 
such as rubbing with saffron, washing the feet with milk, fastening the wrists 
with cords, anointing with oil and perfumes, attrition with magic stones, &c. 
&c., until sunset, when a very absurd farce is performed. The bridegroom sud- 
denly pretends to be seized with an anxious desire to take leave of all his kin- 
dred, and to cast himself upon the wide world in search of better fortune, and 
for the purpose of visiting the most sacred cities in the country. He is 
equipped for the journey, and a sorrowful leave-taking ensues ; he is then 
sent forth from the town or village with a small sum of money, and wanders 
about in solitude, and, poor child ! if possible, in tears, until, suddenly, he is 
met by a grand torch-light procession, among which are all his own friends 
and those of his young bride, who entreat him to return to his deserted home ; 
but he refuses, till he is offered a wife of matchless beauty and infinite excel- 
lence ; when, feigning to be irresistibly overcome by the temptation, the infant 
pilgrim accepts the condition, and is paraded back in triumph, amid the bray- 
ing of cracked trumpets, the thumping of drums, and loud screams and shouts 
of applause, accompanied with the discharge of fireworks, pistols, and guns. 
On the second day, the father of the bride, taking the children’s hands, places 
them within one another ; then both parents, clasping the children’s hands 
thus joined, pour seven measures of water over them, and then seven measures 
of corn,* and then seven measures of milk. Hereupon, the chief Brahmin 
repeating the mantras , a zena , consisting of nine strings instead of three, is 
placed over the boy’s shoulder, and the tahli, a small annulet, the emblem of 
marriage, is bound upon the girl's neck. This is the most solemn part of the 
ceremonial, being the act of obligation, whereby the union becomes binding. 
On the third day, a peculiar rite is performed with fire, which appears to be a 
remnant of the Parsce marriage ceremony, seven perambulations being made 
round the element. On the fourth day, the bride and bridegroom dine together, 
in presence of all the assembled guests, as a token of the closest possible 
union ; and this, more than any other part of the ceremony, is a severe trial 
to the modesty of the infant bride, for the first notion that a Hindoo female 
imbibes is, that there is extreme indelicacy in eating in the presence of any 
man, even of a relation. As it was a proverb among the Romans, when a 
woman spoke indelicately, to say, “ she talks like a bride,” so has it become 
common with Hindoos to reproach a woman for levity of comportment, by 
telling her that “ she delights in a bridal feast.” A very great fuss is made 
about this day’s singular piece of etiquette, for never again will the happy 
couple sit together at a meal, whether in public or in private. On the fifth and 
last day, a sacrifice is performed by burning rice ; and this, excepting the 
sutti, is the only sacrifice in which a woman can take part. At night, the whole 
affair is concluded by further ablutions and more extravagant decorations of 
both bride and bridegroom ; and then a grand procession is again made, by 
torch-light, through all the streets of the place, the newly-married pair being 

v In the marriage of great princes of the Brahmin caste, it is said that pearls have been used for this 
purpose instead of grain. 
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seated vU-a-vit in a gaily-ornamented palanquin* The display of jewels and 
gorgeous finery is often, on these occasions, wonderfully grand and pompous; 
and the feastiug, nautching, and rioting, more unlimited than ever. Alms, 
to the religious and the poor, are profusely distributed by the parents of both 
children. The writer can recollect an instance occurring at Hurdwar, upon 
which occasion three lahkt of rupees (t *. £30,000) were tossed, as a scramble, 
among the multitude of faJchirs and pilgrims at the ghdt, during the five days 
of a wedding between children of neighbouring rajahs. It will be satisfactory 
to all those who have acquired notions in disparagement of Hindoo delicacy, 
to hear that the Abbe Dubois, in speaking of the matrimonial ceremonies, 
suggests that : — “ There is one thing well deserving of remark ; that amongst 
the almost infinite variety of ceremonies made use of on the occasion of raar- 
ringe, there is not one that borders on indecency, or has the slightest allusion 
to an immodest thought.” 

The marriage rite of the Mohammedans has much less of formality about it 
than that of the Hindoos. There is the joining of hands, the pronouncing of 
prayers and blessings, great feasting, great dancing, great charity, unlimited 
noise and unmusical music, processions and torch-light, by no means inferior 
to those above-described ; but all can be fully accomplished in a single day, 
unless, for the special purposes of merriment or debauchery, the revels should 
be protracted, which not unfrequcntly happens. The most necessary part of 
the ceremony, however, appears to be the enting of sweatmeats. A wonderful 
consumption of nietais takes place. Men, women and children, horses, camels, 
elephants, oxen, and birds, are all treated to these wedding-cakes, made of 
sugar and rancid butter, mixed with a little flour. In Oriental phrase, the 
streets become rivers of treacle, the hills are converted into mountains of 
sugar. Let the following amusing quotation from the Tartitki Guzaida bear 
witness. “During the year 479 (A.D. 1086), the twelfth of Khalif Moohkteddi, 
the city of Baghdad received a peaceful visit from Sultan Malek Shah, the 
glory of the race of Seljook, whose deportment towards the illustrious house 
of Abbas evinced the utmost kindness and respect. In the month of Sulfur of 
the following year, that monarch returned to his capital, whence his daughter, 
who had already been bethrothed to Moohktcddi, was, by bis orders, con- 
ducted to Baghdad, in a style of unpnrallelled splendour. The lovely princess 
was received upon her arrival with extraordinary rejoicings, and she entered 
the metropolis, attended by the whole court of her imperial consort, amid an 
illumination which darkened the moon and stars, and set the canopy of heaven 
in a blaze. The marriage was celebrated the next day, with a pomp and mag- 
nificence never before equalled. The entertainment was one of unexampled 
cost and profusion ; expenditure was unrestricted. Some estimate, though 
perhaps inadequate, may be formed of the wonderfully grand scale upon which 
this festival was conducted, when it is mentioned that the consumption of 
sugar actually amounted to forty thousand maunds A maund is about eighty 
pounds weight English ; and, therefore, at the lowest calculation, the quantity 
eaten must have been upwards of fourteen hundred tons. This is, in truth, 
no romance, but matter of history ; nor is it, upon consideration, difficult of 
belief; for not only was every inhabitant of the great capital a partaker of the 
sultan’s rnetais, but every stranger or visitor within the gates, and every inha- 
bitant’s and every stranger’s elephants and cattle likewise. May it not be fairly 
conjectured that the sugaring of our old English wedding-cakes is of Oriental 
origin ? 

ft doqp not seem to be commonly known, but it is a fact, that marriages are 
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not unfrcquently contracted between Hindoo and Mohammedan families; in 
which case the Hindoo, whether male or female, must of course embrace 
Mohammedanism, since no proselytes can be received within the pale of Hin- 
dooism. The author has met with several instances of the kind, especially 
among the higher classes. 

Now it is full time to turn some attention to the precepts respecting mar- 
riage, which from infancy are urged upon all women as an indispensable part 
of their education, and which will be found to contain a most wholesome sys- 
tem of matrimonial discipline ; such, indeed, ns might sometimes be applied 
with advantage (be it spoken without offence) to some fair wives no less than 
to brunettes. The Padma Purana is the book of highest authority in these 
matters, and from it are drawn all the lessons which are deemed necessary for 
the cultivation of a perfect wife, from the first dawning of ideas until the 
epoch of maturity. Whole chapters of this celebrated work are devoted to the 
duties of the wife to her husband. Perhaps the following extract may be taken 
as a fair specimen of the whole. Thus saith the penitent: — “Her husband 
may be aged, crooked, infirm, blind und deaf, or offensive in his manners ; 
suppose him cross-tempered, choleric, dissipated, irregular, a drunkard, a gam- 
bler, an incorrigible debauchee ; even if he he utterly reckless concerning domes- 
tic happiness or the peace of his home ; if he be benumbed by indifference or 
violent as a demon; if ho live in the world without honour, disgraced and 
contemned, his many crimes and infirmities will assuredly weigh him down to 
the earth, but never shall his wife regard him otherwise than as the idol of her 
heart. Let her ever be diligent in her domestic labours, watchful over her 
temper and affections, by no means covetous of her neighbour’s advantages, 
avoiding dispute, quiet in her mind, quiet in her manner. If she behold any 
thing which she might lawfully desire to possess, the wish must not be formed 
without the sanction of her husband. If her husband laugh, she should laugh; 
if he weep, she should weep also. If he be disposed to converse, let her enter 
into conversation with him ; if he be talkative, let her be attentive. When he 
shall desire her to talk, sweetly let her words distil from her lips, and more 
and more to please her lord and master be her only aim. If, perchance, a 
stranger should look towards her, she must slum him with downcast look, 
and walk on in disregard of him, meditating upon her husband; if he endea- 
vour to gain her notice, she must not behold him; if by unlooked-for casualty 
he should endeavour to insinuate himself into her regard, if he offer her the 
richest garments or jewels above all price, if he should woo her with the 
most impetuous and importunate passion, by the help of the gods she shall 
spurn him from her presence. For be it known, that a w*man can have no 
true happiness but through her husband ; and if her heart be persevering in 
fidelity, through him she shall ultimately enjoy the blessings of an excellent 
race of children ; he shall provide her with honourable apparel ; his affection 
shall decorate her with jewels, with choice ffow r ers, with sandal, saffron, and, 
in short, every thing which her heart can desire. So shall it be proved. And 
be it moreover known, that through the medium of a faithful wife n man 
enjoys all earthly happiness. This is the perpetual declaration of the books of 
the council of the wise. It is by the aid of a faithful and devoted wife that he 
performs every prosperous work, that he acquires riches and obtains renown ; 
and under her affection every plant in the garden of his life shall flourish. 
A MAN WITHOUT A FAITHFUL WIFE IS AN IMPERFECT BEING.” Are these 

dogmas, however uncivilized, without value and truth? Are women on whom 
they are Inculcated from infancy likely to imbibe loose notions of chastity ? Is 
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it to be supposed that those who broadly declare the Hindoo maidens to be 
wanton, and Hindoo wives incontinent, are acquainted with the truth ? Or is 
it more probable that they have become misinformed, through an acquaintance 
with that unfortunate class who-— a small number, and no fair specimen of the 
race— have received an education in vice, rather than in morality, like the 
multitude of the same class in all other countries. Surely no one among divine 
Englishwomen (every individual of whom, had her lot been cast in India, 
would proudly have rejoiced in no less a name than Dilgushai, ‘ the heart-* 
ravishing’) will be insensible to the admirable virtue and effect of such culture 
as this ; albeit, in her own more genial soil, the tree of conjugal excellence 
would bud and blossom without care or training. Badinage apart, in all which 
has been yet observed, there is nothing which openly militates against the 
peace, and comfort, and natural privileges of woman, although the tendency 
is to bring the wife into too strict a bondage, too passive a subjection, to the 
will and caprice of her husband. 

Although the ancient Hindoo law, as revealed in the D/iarma Saslra of 
Menu, is not so tender towards the female sex as that of the English common 
law, according to our commentators,* yet when a woman becomes a wife she 
is under the ample protection of the law. She is declared to be one with her 
husband, who is said not to be perfect till compact of three; himself, his wife, 
and his son. Mr. Mill, amongst the numerous errors which he has propagated 
in his History of India, has declared that “ the woman, amongst the Hindoos, 
is so restricted in the means of acquiring properly, that she is almost excluded 
from its rights.” On the contrary, the Mitakshara , a law digest of the highest 
authority, assigns to woman her stridhana , or property, which may consist of 
money, valuables, and (except in Bengal) of land, which she may enjoy during 
life, independently of her husband. Then, as to personal chastisement, the 
civil law of the West gave to a husband the power fiagcllis ct fustibus acriter 
verberare uxorcm;\ and the tender common law of England allowed him to 
administer to her castigation licite cl rationabiliter ; J whereas Mr. Colebrooke 
cites a Hindoo author, who says: " Strike not, even with a blossom, a wife 
guilty of a thousand faults.” 

But there are circumstances arising out of their laws and customs of matri- 
mony which weigh more heavily upon the sex, and reduce her, unoffending, 
to an abject state, and the privation of all social comfort. Of these, widow- 
hood is, perhaps, the most grievous. The happiest lot which can befal a woman 
is to die in the marriage state : the Shastras declare that such an exit is the 
reward of good deeds done in a previous existence. A widow can never be 
re-married without the deepest disgrace ; she would be utterly cast out from the 
society even of the lowest; she would be regarded, indeed, with much greater 
abhorrence than the vilest of prostitutes : the very name of widow is a darker 
reproach. This law would he equally binding even if she, having been espoused 
as an infant three or four years of age, should immediately lose her husband. 
Such a case is not unfrequent, for it is a common thing for the old men, espe- 
cially of the Brahmin caste, to take for their second wives children of that 
tender age. Themselves consider that the very direst calamity which can befal 
a woman is to survive her husband. Hence the origin of sutti , or the burning 
of widows, which, by . the way, is not compulsory, but must necessarily be the 
free act-of the woman. A widow’s degradation commences immediately upon 
the decease of her husband. She is stripped of all her fine clothing, plundered 

* •« So great a favourite is the female sex of the laws of England.”— Blackstone, b. i. c. 15. 
t Nov, 127. c* 14* * Blackst. loc, cit. 
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of her ornaments ; even the tahli, the sacred symbol of her marriage, is cut 
from her neck ; she can never again wear any sort of ornament; even coloured 
clothes are forbidden, and her head is shaved ,* she is excluded from all cere- 
monies of joy, and is imide a slave in the household where she lately ruled. 
The eyes of all her friends and acquaintance are continually upon her ; she 
may not indulge in the most innocent amusement, or appear capable of receiv- 
ing any degree of pleasure ; her appearance any where, beyond the limits of 
her own village, is regarded as an evil omen, and any one, who chanced to 
meet her, would abandon the purpose with which he had set out. Even the 
privilege of scolding or complaint is denied to her ; she must be ever quiet, 
grave, submissive, in all things. And with admirable patience does she, in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, perform all that is thus severely required 
of her. Upon the subject of widowhood among the Hindoos, the Abbe Dubois 
says : — “ It has been remarked that, as the progress of libertinism in our 
hemisphere has counteracted the propensity to wedlock, and made Europe the 
region of single women ; so India, from its peculiar habits, has become that 
of widows. The caste of the Brahmins is, in this respect, pre-eminent. The 
social disorders engendered by the prohibition of second nuptials are real, 
but not so frequently felt as might be supposed, which must be, in a great 
measure, attributed to the gravity of the widows , and the naturally chaste tem- 
perament of the Hindoo women; which is certainly far beyond what is conceded 
to them by some ill-informed writers.” 

The inhuman practice of sutti is now happily abolished in India. It was 
never a compulsory act, as was generally misrepresented. Without a full and 
free volition, the sacrifice was declared unavailing for its great purpose — that 
of obtaining everlasting bliss for the woman’s husband, and a period of many 
thousands of years of equal bliss, in her husband's company, for herself. 
Some have argued that there existed an indirect compulsion, in the misery and 
degradation to which a surviving widow was doomed. Pride and vanity have 
been considered the chief instigators, by others ; and, doubtless, a desire for 
the lustrous fame, which attaches to the memory of the victim, had weight 
with many ; but it would be unfair, indeed, to disallow the higher and more 
magnanimous motive above suggested, and which is alone held out by the 
Shastras. This is the inducement which they themselves declare to be para* 
mount, and it should therefore be accepted as such : many widows have 
resisted every solicitation, even entreaties, threats, reproaches, to forego the 
sacrifice, and have boldly averred that they would rather incur years, instead 
of moments, of similar bodily anguish, rather than be backward to purchase 
heaven for their husbands, even if themselves remained otherwise unrewarded. 
The memory of such a woman is highly revered among the Hindoos; her 
spirit is deified, vows and prayers are put up to it, and its intercession is 
deemed infinitely powerful, even to the working of miracles. This is a subject 
of such thrilling interest, and opens so wide a field for speculation and re- 
search in human nature, that it is quite tantalizing to make bare mention of it 
and aw'ay ; but the practice, existing no longer in British India, touches not 
the present condition of the women of British Hindostan. 

It was casually remarked, in a preceding page, that it is the common custom 
(though in direct violation of the precepts of Menu) to pay a price for a wife 
in India. This is always in proportion to the wealth of the suitor, and the 
beauty or value of the lady ; and is usually expended, or the greater part 
of it, by her father, upon her wedding festival and outfit. The origin of this 
custom has been referred by Alexander to a desire on the husband’s part to 

Asiat.Journ. N.S.Vol.BO.No.J 18. R 
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obtain a mpr,e absolute control over his wife. He says : “ Such is the pro- 
clivity to vice, that even these (referring to matrimonial pledges) were found 
insufficient to secure female fidelity ; and hence, perhaps, arose the custom of 
purchasing a wife from her relations for a stipulated price, and a few presents 
made to the bride herself; a custom of great antiquity, for Jacob served seven 
years for Rachael, and Sechem told the brethren of Dinah that he would give 
whatever they should ask for their sister. This method of marrying, as it 
augmented the power of a husband over his wife, gave him greater security for 
her good behaviour; for, by the purchase, she became his slave, and on the 
least suspicion he could confine her ; or he could turn her away, at pleasure, 
if she did not answer the purpose for which he intended her.” Now this argu- 
ment is as ungenerous as it is false; being (to speak logically) in the nature of 
a petitio principii; for the proclivity upon which it is based, cannot be 
assumed to exist. Far from being referable to any defect in the heart or nature 
of woman, the custom of purchase may be clearly traced to the errant propen- 
sity of man himself. It had its source, without doubt, in the abominations of 
polygamy and concubinage ; for it is obvious that the effect of such a mono- 
poly, as a merchant would say, by increasing the demand for the commodity, 
must enhance the price also. Thus, in Europe, where the demand is small, 
owing either to the expenditure of men by war or sea service, or the extrava- 
gant luxury of the times, which renders a family an insupportable burden to 
a gentleman of limited income, an extra incitement to the marriage state is 
necessary, and a premium in the shape of portion must be given with a 
woman ; unless, indeed, she be a beauty, or otherwise unusually fascinating. 
Fortune is the prime desideratum ; it is well if there be beauty, elegance, and 
accomplishment, to boot ; but these, without the former, are at a miserable 
discount. It is commonly supposed that polygamy, in the East, has arisen 
out of a numerical disparity in the sexes, and, if so, undoubtedly the fore- 
going argument would fall to the ground ; but the fact is denied ; or, at most, 
the excess on the part of the males is found to be no greater than as twenty to 
nineteen, which would scarcely allow for the diminution by casualty above 
referred to. An examination of the marriage customs of all nations will 
support this argument. Under all circumstances, there is a near balance in 
numbers between the sexes. Wherever polygamy is most prevalent, the highest 
price is paid for wives; wherever the state of society renders the demand equal 
on both sides, a pretty equal exchange of advantages takes place at marriage ; 
wherever bachelors are abundant, through disinclination for wedlock, a pre- 
mium must accompany the lady’s hand. 

Polygamy and unlimited concubinage are the evils which most heavily 
oppress the moral condition of the people of India. They are privileges 
attainable only by the wealthy — privileges by which it is calculated nearly one- 
half of the population is thrown out of its natural state. Thus, if three hun- 
dred women be monopolized in the zenana of one man, they are of course 
deprived of their natural rights, in a proportion equivalent to the exclusion of 
two hundred and ninety-nine individuals; and, assuming the sexes to be equi- 
numerant, as many men must he likewise displaced. Montesquieu affirms that 
the practice of polygamy in Asia is physically conformable to the peculiarity of 
the climate and people. He argues that the season of female beauty precedes 
that of their reason, and, from its prematurity, soon decays; that the empire 
of a woman’s charms is short, and that it is therefore natural that a man should 
leave one wife for another ; that he should sock a renovation of the charms 
which had withered in his possession. Such, however, are not the real cir- 
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cumstances of polygamy in Asia ; for it is, in truth, a contemporary possession 
of many wives, all in the same predicament* But even if this were other- 
wise, by the law of nature all men are equal, and her sweets are as much for 
the enjoyment of the poor as of the wealthy. The same defence of polygamy 
is made use of by Dow, and he adds, upon the strength of it, that, “ as one 
man retains his vigour beyond the common succession of three women through 
their prime, the law for a multiplicity of wives is necessary for the support of 
the human race ;” forgetting that nature overlooked this deficiency, and neg- 
lected to provide women in the proportion of three, to one man. It is very 
possible that the evil had its origin in the influence of a hot climate upon the 
passions, which, when disordered, like other morbid appetites, would make 
men over-calculate their wants ; but to such extravagant lengths is the mono* 
poly now carried, that it is not possible for any man so far to delude himself. 
The multiplicity of females retained by most Oriental princes and great men, 
is regarded by them as the means of displaying their vast wealth and magnifi* 
cence, rather than a voluptuous indulgence; for it is as common a thing in India 
to estimate a man’s importance by the contents of his zenana, as, in England, 
by the length of his purse. 

There is another practice which obtains, in some parts of India, yet 
more debasing and abominable than that of polygamy ; but this being fortu- 
nately limited to a very small number, and those of the most degraded and 
savage tribes, need be but cursorily mentioned. It is polyandrj', or the state 
of a plurality of husbands; which, strange to say, is found to prevail, in a 
greater or less degree, through nearly all the mountainous regions of India, 
but seldom or never in the plains. This phenomenon, unless it be a relic of 
ancient national manners, among all the various classes of mountaineers, is 
referable to no obvious cause ; for the men do not appear to be in numerical 
excess of the women, nor can it be found that there is any peculiarity of 
physical constitution which would account for it. The condition of these 
societies is truly lamentable ; more than half the women remain unespoused 
and neglected, and the men arc a race of abject slaves, crushed to the earth 
by their tyrannical mistresses ; many of whom, that is to say, the beauties, 
the heiresses, and the wits, succeed in attaching to their trains no less than 
eight, ten, or perchance, a dozen husbands. In this system of marriage, so 
odious and repugnant to the common feelings of humanity, the most remark- 
able circumstance, perhaps, is this ; that those men esteem themselves the 
most fortunate who succeed in gaining the hand of her who is already provided 
with the greatest number of husbands. Possibly a man may experience some 
gratification of vanity, in being supposed to supplant in her affections those 
who have preceded him ; or, perhaps, their indolence may induce them to 
prefer servitude, where the household drudgery, and certain domestic acerbi- 
ties, will be distributed among a legion, rather than*incur such slavery single- 
handed. Besides many less important people, polyandry obtains greatly among 
the Naires, a poor but proud tribe, inhabiting Maisore, and other parts of 
Southern India. Sousa, in his history of the Portuguese in India, says : “ The 
Naires arc very poor ; few of them can afford to maintain a wife ; he that can, 
need not fear another corrupting of her. For this reason, three or four of 
them join to maintain a woman, and that is their manner of marriage.” It 
will be remembered that the ancient Britons had a similar practice. 

Polyandry is the very lowest depth of matrimonial abomination ; yet, alas ! 
(with sorrow be it spoken ! ) there exists a still lower. This is the custom 
which exists among some obscure and savage tribes in India, of welcoming the 
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visits of strangers to their wives; not for the sake of gain, but as un act of 
.hospitality. Lycurgus, we arc told, “ had a good opinion of that man, who 
being old, and having a young wife,, should recommend some virtuous youth 
to her.” The Lacedemonians, however, did not stop here ; to such a system 
of reciprocity were these kindnesses brought, that, it is recorded of the noblest 
houses among their confederates, that honour was done to the Greeks by their 
indiscriminate admission to both wives and daughters. Such is the case among 
some degraded tribes in India; and still worse. In some few instances, no res- 
traint exists; both sexes are altogether free to follow any momentary inclina- 
tion. These things are not to be dwelt upon ; neither is it necessary ; for they 
are exceptions to the general condition of female societies in India, and have 
only been thus far expounded for the purpose of ultimately proving that, not- 
withstanding the debasing influence of corrupt and oppressive matrimonial 
regulations, and of evil example, the women of India have still been pre- 
served, for the most part, uncontaminate. These are trials which the fair ones 
of Europe know not ; and, even here, all arc not irreproachable; those who 
have so broadly defamed the native women, should have remembered this, and 
should also have sought more carefully for the truth, before pronouncing judg- 
ment; bearing in mind, at the same time, the truth which t he prince of English 
poets thus declares : 

Plate sin with gold, 

And the strong lance of justice hurtless breaks ; 

Arm it in rags, n pigmy’s straw doth pierce it. 

The harem , with all its concomitant evils and many erroneous notions 
regarding it, together with some few pleasant and choice anecdotes touching 
the effect of seclusion and undue restriction upon “ the pliant in vice yet firm 
in virtue,” are reserved for future development. There is, however, a cer- 
tain “discommodity to the females,” as an old writer has called man’s way- 
wardness, which should find a place here. The writer has observed among 
the men of India a peculiar disease, affecting both the mind and body, which 
happily appears unknown in Europe; unless lie who is commonly called a 
woman-hater may be said to labour under a modification of it. The sufferer is 
suddenly seized with an unruly, unaccountable hatred of her who, till that 
moment, has been the darling of his heart ; oft times, in the very career of a 
new and growing passion, when he is ready to move heaven and earth for the 
accomplishment of his wishes. The unhappy patient is himself as much 
startled at the revulsion of his feelings, and as unable to account for it, as arc 
his friends or physicians; and although the latter pretend to ascribe the fact 
to the condition of the animal system, this is, at least, very unsatisfactory, 
and no real solution of the difficulty; for it must be remembered, that the 
new and sudden aversion iormed in the mind is not directed against the whole 
sex, but against the beloved one exclusively ; and thal, intensely, in propor- 
tion to the intensity of the former love. Voluntary caprice has no share in it ; 
for the instances taken as examples have the will, and interests, and sincerity, 
all array’ed against such a conclusion. The writer lias himself met with more 
than one instance, and has heard the history of many more from perfectly 
credible native witnesses. One which came under his own cognizance is as 
follows. A fine handsome young Mussulman,* about eighteen years of age, 
who was a dandi (boatman) at Delhi, had seen, and fixed his affections upon, a 

* The Mussulmans are seldom married in infancy, like the Hindoos, and have therefore some notions 
and opportunities of " falling in love.” 
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beautiful maiden, the daughter of a brazier, one considerably above his own 
lowly station in life. But depending upon his comely person and fascinating 
manner, he could not despair of success, so wooed the damsel, and, as it 
would appear to some purpose ; for she was nothing coy, and entreated her 
father to permit the dandi's visits. The brazier, however, was a proud man, 
and expecting to make a better market of his daughter’s charms elsewhere, he 
instantly put a stop to all intercourse, and confined the poor girl to the house, 
until he learned that the dandi had sailed upon a voyage to Calcutta, and 
would not return within twelve months. Nevertheless, the daughter had 
found means of sending her lover a message before he departed, assuring him 
of her devotion and of her anxiety for his safe and speedy return ; promising 
that when, as the only child, she should inherit her father’s property, all 
should be lavished upon her beloved dandi . Opposition had only augmented 
her lover’s ardour; and now, with this bright prospect before him, his heart 
leapt with joy, and he returned an answer, such as all true Mussulmans would 
under similar circumstances. During his long voyage, nor thought, nor care, 
had he, save for his absent love ; he saw no charms in any other woman, and, 
day and night, descanted upon the extraordinary beauty and superiority of the 
brazier’s daughter. When, after many months’ absence, the impatient and still 
faithful swain once more approached his native city, rapture obtained posses- 
sion of bis soul, and his impetuous passion wrought him to a frenzy of antici- 
pation. Ere he had reached the ghat, a sullen mood had succeeded to his 
fervour, and, when he spoke of his love, it was with bitterness — not with the 
bitterness of grief, but of scorn and aversion; he could scarcely bear the 
mention of her name, so vehement was his hatred. At first, his comrades 
thought that he played the fool; then they concluded that he had lost his 
reason. But it was not so; lie was indeed sincere, and his mind appeared 
sane as ever. Even upon this very subject, he would argue with perfect recti- 
tude ; and expressed his deep dismay at his unlooked-for misfortune, and was 
still willing to perform his now odious engagement, for his plight sake. The 
poor girl had continued true to her declaration ; and, as a proof of her con* 
stancy, upon hearing of the sad affliction of her lover, she vowed to remain 
un wedded, if wedded not to him. The youth made a similar vow, and when 
the writer last heard of them, both were still single. This is a strong casej 
the will and the interests were in favour of the match ; it could not, therefore, 
be a voluntary caprice which opposed it. 

Oriental history furnishes many similar examples ; that of the sudden and 
extraordinary aversion of Jehanghir for the all-lovely Mher-ul-Nissa, after 
having in vain pursued her with restless and unabated passion for several 
years, is well known. When n youth, he had seen her, the most splendid 
woman of the age, and he became enamoured, glowing with a flame quite uncon- 
trollable. She was, at that time, betrothed to Shere Afghan, and the emperor 
Akbar would suffer no injustice to that hero. On his accession, Jehanghir, 
still burning for possession of hi3 enslaver, found means to destroy her hus- 
band, and had the resplendent beauty conveyed to his harem; but, strange to 
relate, from that moment, he conceived the utmost detestation of her, and 
she continued a neglected prisoner within the harem walls for years, with- 
out his once paying her a visit ; until at length, by great ingenuity, she suc- 
ceeded in raising his curiosity to so high a pitch, that, though in no loving 
mood, he went to see her, and then, his passion returning with all its former 
warmth, she was speedily made the royal consort, and became famous through 
the world as Neur Mahal, afterwards Neur Jeban. 
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Another extraordinary instance, among many, is found in the history of the 
tyrant Malek Ashruf, who, after a life of iniquitous cruelty, retired to Reb- 
beia, about A.D. 1350, for the declared purpose of reforming his mode of life 
and inhuman propensities. Conceiving that he should accomplish this laud- 
able design more easily by softening his iron heart in the endearments of 
beauty, he resolved upon marriage; and, by chance, becoming deeply 
enamoured of the daughter of the prince of Mardcin, a celebrated beauty, lie 
made such overtures as could hardly be rejected, and was eventually married, 
with extraordinary pomp and splendour. Yet, scarcely were the espousals 
completed, when a sudden revulsion of his affections caused him to regard his 
charming bride with a wayward disgust, as violent as it was inexplicable. It 
would be out of place and indiscreet to attempt an explanation of this anti- 
connubial anomaly here ; but an unworthy chronicler of the annals of the 
Women of Hindostan would he be, who should neglect to record so strange a 
phenomenon concerning them. 


LINES FROM THE PERSIAN OF SADI 

Were all thy fond endeavours vain 
To chase away the sufferer’s smart, 

Still hover near, lest absence pain 
His lonely heart. 

For friendship’s tones have kindlier power 
Than odorous fruit, or ncctnrcd howl, 

To soothe, in sorrow’s languid hour. 

The sinking soul ! 
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ANALYSES OF EASTERN WORKS. 

No. I X.-— History or the Barmekides.* 

Tejk main outlines at least of the history of that illustrious family, whose 
virtues, prosperity, and fall, form the subject of the present volume, are 
better known in Europe, perhaps, than those of any Oriental dynasty. 
We use this word advisedly, for the munificence, wealth, power, and 
noble qualities of this unfortunate family were all truly royal, and well had 
it been for many a nation, had their kings been such as these. The 
Eastern historians unite with one voice in their praise ; and all the glory of 
JTariin al-liashid, their persecutor and destroyer, docs not redeem him 
from the deep reprobation with which he is visited on this account by the 
most respectable historians of his reign. 

This family was of Persian descent ; and the first of the race who came 
into the Mohammedan court was brought into notice in an extraordinary 
manner — if we are to believe the author of the present work. Abdal Malik 
is there said to have possessed two jewels, which had the property of betray- 
ing the vicinity of poison, by rattling together. When Barmek was intro- 
duced to him, he was thus led to suspect that the stranger carried poison 
about him, and when this was mentioned to Barmek, he acknowledged the 
fact, and explained that it was the custom of all the Guebres of rank to 
carry with them this means of escaping the malice of their enemies or irre- 
mediable calamity. Barmek was admitted to court on the condition of his 
parting with this suspicious panacea against all earthly evils, and gradually 
rose in the esteem of the king, and was promoted to the most honourable 
employments, llis conversion to Mohamcdanism is mentioned as a dis- 
puted point; but his son Khulid added to all his illustrious qualities a 
public profession of Islam, and a zealous observance of its precepts. 

But the chief member of this family, and the one who figures most in 
history, is Vahya, the son of Khalid just mentioned, himself the trusted 
counsellor of Ilariin al-liashid, and the lather of four sons who held the 
foremost places in the camp and cabinet of their master. The influence of 
father and sons over Ifarun was long unbounded — and perhaps this very 
circumstance, when once his jealousy was awakened, may have served to 
accelerate their destruction— for though the event alluded to in the quotation 
which \vc are about to make is universally assigned as the cause, or the pre- 
text, of their disgrace, it is clear that the storm had long been gathering — 
otherwise even Oriental tyranny would scarcely have ventured so horribly to 
visit the sins of the child upon the parent. The quotation wc have referred 
to is as follows. 

“ It is recorded, that Hanin al-liashid had an extraordinary affection and 
attachment to Ja’far, the Barmek ide, so that he could not bear to be one 
hour apart from him. lie loved his sister Abbasah also, with an extreme 
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affection, and could not bear long to be absent* from her, and was so 
devoted to her, that he could refuse her nothing that she desired of him. 
She was a woman of extraordinary charms and beauty, and abounded, and 
exceeded all, in science and knowledge. Zobaydah, who was the chief 
favourite of the khalif, and all her dependents, were opposed to Abbfisab. 
And from the extraordinary affection of Harun for Ja’far, he wished never 
to be absent from him — and so also of his sister. One day, Harun said to 
Ja’far, * Thou knowest how great is my kindness to thee, and also how 
greatly I love my sister Abbasah, and that I cannot live without your 
society. I have thought of an expedient whereby you may both accom- 
pany me in the same assembly : but this is not possible unless a marriage 
take place between you. That will legalize your meeting, and authorize 
your beholding one another. But all this is on condition, that the rites of 
marriage pass not between you, and that you never meet except I am a 
third in the party/ When Ja’far heard this, the world on all sides grew 
black with darkness to his eyes. Distressed and confounded, he fell at the 
feet of Hariin, and cried, ‘O, my God! O, my God ! Commander of 
the faithful, wilt thou slay me? From the time of Adam to our day, no 
slave and servant has been admitted to such confidence, as that he should 
marry with the family of his lords and benefactors : or if any one hath 
treacherously imagined such a thing, very shortly he hath been reduced to 
nothingness and annihilation, and all men have counted him a bread and 
salt traitor. And what sin hath thy slave committed, O, commander of 
the faithful, that thou shouldst seek after his blood? Is this the reward of 
all my services and devotion ? And besides, how should I, the son of a 
Persian Guebre, be allied to the family of H&shem and the nephews of 
the Prophet — may the mercy of God be upon him and his family ! and by 
what right can I aspire to such n distinction ? If my father and mother 
heard of this, they would mourn for me, and my enemies would rejoice, 
and the latest of our race would grieve to hear of it/ Some days passed, 
and he neither ate nor drank ; but all was of no avail. He could not 
oppose the decrees of heaven and the ordinance of God by remedy or 
contrivance. The unhappy man submitted, unable to help himself, and 
consented to a marriage on the terms before-mentioned. When Yaliya, the 
father of Ja’far, and Fazil and his other brothers, heard of this, they were 
full of sorrow, and looked for the change of their fortune and the downfal 
of their power.” 

These melancholy forebodings were very soon justified. The cruel and 
absurd commands of Harun to his favourite and his sister were forgotten 
or disregarded, and Abbasah became a mother. The birth of the child, 
concealed for a time, was revealed to Harun by the mouth of a revengeful 
slave-girl of Abb&sah, and Ja’far was put to death under circumstances of 
diabolical treachery on the part of his unworthy master ; enough, a hundred 
times, to overbalance all the glory that has ever been ascribed to him. His 
father and brothers were cast into prison ; where the former died, and the 
latter were murdered. 
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The following, amongst the many anecdotes of our author (for his work 
V rather a collection of anecdotes than a history, or even connected story), 
shows the dissimulation which Ilarun used towards his victim, and the 
almost monomaniac determination with which he sought his life. 

Ahmed Bin Mohammed Wasil, who was one of the confidential attendants 
at the court of Harun al-Rashid, relates thus : “ One day, I was standing 
before Hartin, in his private apartment, when no one besides was there. Per- 
fumes were burning, and the place was filled with sweet odours. Ilarun 
Rashid had lain down to rest, and wrapped his head in the skirt of his gar- 
ment, to keep his eyes cool, when Ja’far, the Barmeki, came in, and told his 
business to the khalif; receiving in return a gracious answer, and retiring. 
In those days, the story of Abbasali, and her union with Ja’far, according to 
the motion and instigation of Zobaydah, were talked of currently amongst the 
people. When Ja’far was gone, Harun lifted his head out of his skirt, and 
from his mouth came these words : * O, God ! do thou so favour Ja’far, the 
Barmeki, that he may kill me, or make me more quickly powerful over him, 
that I may cut off* his head from his body; for with anger and jealousy against 
him I am near to destruction.’ These words he spoke to himself, but they 
reached my ears, and I trembled within and without, and I said to myself, ‘ if 
the commander of the faithful knows that I have said this, he will not leave 
me alive.’ Suddenly, Ilarun al-Rashid lifted up his head from its covering, 
and said to me, ‘ Hast thou heard that which I said to myself just now ?’ I 
said, ‘ I have not heard it.’ The commander of the faithful said, * There is 
no one but thyself here, and so truly as the censer is in thy hand, thou hast 
heard all; if thou care for thy life, keep this secret concealed; and if not, I 
will strike off* thy head.’ I replied, 4 May the life of the commander of the 
faithful be long ! I have not heard any of these words; for during the whole 
discourse of the khalif, I kept my eyes fixed upon the ground ; how should I 
tell it to another ?’ And with this the khalif was satisfied.” 

The next anecdote shows two members of this afflicted family in a touch- 
ing light. Indeed, by the surest of all indications — the retaining a good 
name in misfortune — the whole race appear to have been men of the noblest 
and most amiable dispositions. 

It has been related, on the authority of the “intimate friends,” that Sohayl 
Fazil was relating to the khalif Mamun the virtues of Yahya, and in the course 
of his eulogy, he related the following incident. “ Yahya was afflicted with a 
complaint which rendered it impossible for him to make use of cold water for 
any purpose. When he was imprisoned with Fazil, his son, and the resolution 
to oppress them was fixed in the heart of Harun, this circumstance came to 
the klialif’s knowledge ; whereupon he ordered the keepers of the prison to 
deprive them of wood, that they might not be able to warm their water. In 
cousequence, the water was frozen. At this, Fazil was in great perplexity ; 
thinking, how will Yahya another night be able to perform his ablutions ? At 
length, it occurred to him, that he would hold the vessel containing the water 
near the candle, and thus warm it. In short, he kept awake all that night, 
thus employed; and in the morning the water was warm. When Yahya awoke, 
and asked for water, Fazil brought him this vessel ; and when Yahya began to 
perform his ablutions, he found that the water was warm, and asked his son 
how this had happened. The young man explained the case to him ; on hearing 
which, he lifted up his hands to heaven, and prayed blessings on his son. 
A$iat.Journ.18&, V ol.30.No. 1 J 8. iS 
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Fazil himself performed his ablutions with cold Avatcr, and put up his prayers 
to God. When the gaolers knew that Fazil had used the lamp to warm ilr* 
water, they took it away. Then Fazil was very sorrowful, thinking by what 
means his father might have warm water when he needed it. At length, he 
filled the watcr-yessel which he had used the preceding night, and placed it 
against his body, so that at least it lost its intensity of cold. When Yahya 
awoke, and asked for tvatcr, his son brought him the vessel, and again he 
found it warm. On this he asked his son, “ What device hast thou used this 
night, that again I find the water warm?” Then Fazil told him what he had 
done. Yahya wept, and kissed his son's head and face, and performed his 
ablutions, and humbled himself, and bewailed and made much confession of 
his misery before the holy and incomparable God. And he said, “ O, Lord, 
thou knowest that no son has done so much in his father's service as Fazil has 
done for me, and I have no helper but thee. Give him such a reward for his 
service as scemeth best in thy sight.” After this, they no longer refused them 
wood, nor strove to vex and afflict them. 

The remorse of Hariin for an act, committed under the influence of pas- 
sions little short of madness, at times manifested itself with terrible force, 
and he appears to have been at such times so wholly overcome by it, as to 
have sought relief by unbosoming himself to his nearest trusted attendant. 
But with a strange inconsistency, perhaps arising from the transient nature 
of a repentance based only on the consequence of crime, he appears to 
have returned, after such paroxysms of regret, to further persecutions of 
such ofliis victims as he had left alive. We have several anecdotes in our 
collection illustrating this tardy and short-lived repentance. This story is 
remarkable for more than one reason. 

Abu Ali Kasim Bin Mohammed, who was one of the chief courtiers of 
Martin Rashid, relates, “ That one day they brought to Ja’far, the Barmekide, 
a boy of singular grace and beauty, so that all were struck with his elegance 
and the symmetry of his form. And besides all this, there were marks of 
noble birth in his cultivated and dignified manners. The pity of Ja’far was 
greatly excited towards him, and he ordered him masters who should instruct 
him in reading and writing, and all the duties of princely service. In n short 
time, he had made such progress in all learning and liberal accomplishments, 
that Ja’far intrusted his affairs, and the control of his house, to his care ; and 
this trust he discharged with such fidelity, that the confidence of Ja'far in him 
increased daily. One day he was thinking over his captive’s case, and as God 
had given him abundant penetration, from seeing the deeds and doings of this 
Greek boy, it came into his heart, that it would be no wonder if this boy 
should be of high lineage and family. So he sent for him in private, and 
inquired of him his origin and descent ; saying, * Tell me truly and honestly 
whence thou art, and of what race arc thy father and mother, and what has 
been thy history.’ The boy replied, ‘ I never saw my father, but my mother 
often told me, that she was one of the concubines of the Cscsar, and that he 
had loved her with extreme affection. “ One day,” said she, “in my petu- 
lance, I spoke some unseemly word to him, and lie was angry, and resolved 
to punish me. After some consideration, he gave me to one of the musicians 
of his court. I was then pregnant by him ; but in his anger, I could not find 
an opportunity to tell him this. For had I done so at that moment, he would 
have thought it only a pretext to prevent him from giving me to another. But 
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when I was taken to the house of the musician, I told him of my condition, 
and he respected it, and said to me, * Thou shalt be to me as a daughter, 9 and 
showed me the greatest attention. One day he went and told the king of 
Rfira of my pregnancy. He praised him much for his continence, and bade 
him treat me with care, and when a child was born, to inform him of it. 99 A 
few days after this, 9 continued the young man, * I was born ; and the musician 
informed the king of my birth, who said, “ Treat this child kindly, and con- 
ceal his history from all men. Tell it not even to thy own family, and let no 
other creature know of it, and guard him well till I consider what is to be done 
in this matter, and how his birth is to be revealed, and how I must bring him 
into my house.** About this time lie appointed the musician to some office, 
and he removed with my mother and me. When the two armies met, and ours 
was put to flight, I and my mother fell into captivity into the hands of our 
enemies, who sold us to the merchants. 9 

“When the Greek boy had told his story, ,1a* far became thoughtful, and 
said, * Thou hast spoken truly; I know thy origin, and the truth of thy story, 
from thy manners and bearing. Such offspring comes not from mean parents; 
and all the care I have spent upon thee has been well bestowed. I have much 
hope of thee; for the wise men have said, ‘A good root bears a noble tree, 
and an evil root bears a tree of thorns. The generous tree, if it be cherished, 
grows every day better and better, and all who live in its age are rejoiced by 
it ; but though a thorn tree he watered and cherished, it is only the fuller of 
thorns, and nothing but evil comes from it.* In short, this boy so demeaned 
himself, that Ja’far had the fullest confidence in him, and trusted him with all 
the interests and affairs of his house, and gave him the highest place among all 
his near anif trusted dependents. At last, he could not bear to be without him, 
and swore by his head, and saw the world light in his countenance At last, 
the fortune of the house of the Barmekides ended, and the star of that house- 
hold of honour and race of generosity disappeared from the firmament of 
human observation. Ja’far was slain, and the rest of his family were im- 
prisoned. This boy was taken into the service of the khalif, who sent for him. 
And when he had for some days seen his intellect and knowledge, and known 
his perfect service and cultivation, he noticed him much, and distinguished him 
by all kinds of favours and gifts. In a little while he attained a conspicuous 
station, and was advanced above all the attendants and favourites of the 
khalif, illustrating what the wise men hare said, ‘That him who is wise, we 
love better than life.’ And as this youth grew in consideration and dignity, 
and was employed in the most distinguished trusts, and was every day more 
and more considered in the palace, envy of his prosperity arose. One of 
Ilarun’s chief confidants, in particular, was jealous of him, and hostile to him. 

“ One day, this youth was riding in great pomp, when suddenly he saw, on 
one side, at a distance, the son of Fazil, the son of Yah} a, the Barmekide, 
with torn clothes, and in great misery, and on foot. He knew him, and the 
tears ran from his eyes. The other also knew him, and when he saw him in 
such splendour, was ashamed, and turned aside from the way, that he might 
not meet him in such a condition. But the young man leaped from his horse, 
and left his attendants, and came up to him, and fell at his feet. And when 
the young Greek reached his house, ho wept bitterly, and treated the Barme- 
kide kindly, and gave a trusty servant a Persian horse, and ten thousand 
direins of gold, to take to the son of Fazil ; and hade him ask of him many 
pardons; and sny to him, that he would convert into money all that he had, 
and it should all be at his benefactor’s service. When that trusty servant arrived 
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at the house of the son of Fazil, he saw that it was very mean, that he had 
no carpet, and no attendants. He delivered the slaves, and the horse, and 
the gold to him. The son of Fazil wept much ; and would he or would he 
not, was obliged to receive the present, returning many thanks to his bene- 
factor. When the servant returned, he informed his lord of the misery of the 
Barmekide, at which he was very sorrowful, and he sent other ten thousand 
for the wife of Fazil. 

“ When this became known, that enemy of the young man, whom we have 
already mentioned, told the whole to the khalif, at which Hnrftn was greatly 
incensed, and the fire of his wrath mounted into his brain. He sent for the 
ycung tnan, and reproved him, and said to him, * Thou knowest how I have 
overthrown all the Barmekides, and that I have also ruined all who have 
shown them kindness, or spoken a word for them. Why hast thou shown 
compassion to my enemies? I have heard that thou hast sent much money 
and goods to them.' The Greek youth replied, * It is all as the commander of 
the faithful hath said. Yet though I have incurred the reproach of the khalif, 
if thou wilt permit me, I will tell the case as it happened, and afterwards I 
will submit to all which thou coinmandest.’ The khalif replied, c What thou 
hast to answer speak.’ The young man said, ‘I was a protege of Ja’far, and 
what he did for me, no father would have done for his son. So long ns I was 
in their service, I saw that they were the slaves of the khalif, and watched to 
know his will. In no instance did I see anything contrary to this, or which 
should cause the ruin and destruction which the commander of the faithful 
has seen fit to bring upon them. But what have such as I to do with the 
decrees of God, whereby such miseries came upon them from their service in 
the court of the khalif? This, thy servant, was one day riding out, when he 
saw at a distance the son of Fazil, in wretched clothes : I knew him, and was 
miserably astonished. When I saw him in this state, it was but the right of the 
salt that I should help and serve him. Then I thought again, what if this 
should come to the ears of the khalif, and I be blamed by him. But at last, I 
sent a trusty servant with help for him and the wife of Fazil. And now thy 
slave has owned his fault, and stands ready in submission and obedience to 
receive his punishment.’ When he had made this answer, the khalif hung down 
his head, and was lost in thought. After some time, he lifted up his head, 
and said, * As to the devotion and perfect service which the Barmekides have 
shown me, there is nothing that can compare with it, and well thou knowest 
that no one will ever be found so worthy of every dignity as they were ; and 
since that day, I have been in continual care, and perpetually looking for the 
consequences of what I have done; that, for the killing and destroying of that 
house, I shall have my fill of calamity; and that, till the day of judgment, men 
will speak well of them and ill of me. But what can I do ? My rage and jea- 
lousy overpowered me, and after the slaying of Ja’far, there was no possibility 
of making a reconciliation ; had there been such a possibility, I would have 
sought out those who w r ere left, and restored them to their former dignities. 
But what can I do now, having overturned such a family ? Repentance is of 
no avail now. But the mercy of God and a thousand blessings be upon thee ! 
And now, what thou hast done to one, I will do to a hundred, whether high- 
born or low. Go to all the sons and dependants of the Barmekides, and ask 
pardon of them in my name, and give each of them two hundred thousand 
direms, and see that it be dispensed to them monthly, that from henceforth 
they may not want, nor go to beg at the door of any one. Do not fail to do 
all that is in thy power for them.’” 
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Liberality in rewarding men of letters, is almost a vulgar virtue in the 
great men in the East; yet there is something in the fervent eulogy 
bestowed in the following story, which, in our eyes at least, redeems it 
from the common mass of such incidents. 

Abul-Kusim Tayifi, who was the composer of this work in Arabic, relates, 
“I have heard from my father, who was one of the learned men of Bagdad, 
that, on a certain time, the officers of Yahya, the Barmeki, had sent him the 
revenues from his province. When they came in, it happened that Yahya was 
on horseback, and was going to the khalif’s palace. He commanded them to 
take the silver and gold to the store place, in the court-yard of his house; but 
when he came out to get on horseback, he saw a crowd of poets, and men of 
learning, and needy persons, and persons in distress, who had come from all 
parts and were waiting till he rode out. When they saw him, they began to 
proclaim aloud their several necessities. He had one foot in the stirrup, and 
was putting in the other, when he ordered that they should divide all the 
silver, which was stored up in the repository, among that company, according 
to their several needs.** If the wise men of the world would consider well this 
one instance of the open-hcartedncss and generosity of Yahya, they would see 
that, of all our chief men, and kings, and rulers, there has been no such pearl 
among us as he was. May the blessing of God be upon him 1 

The generosity of the Barmekides was not confined to an almost bound- 
less liberality : they could not only give, but forgive, in a manner which 
reminds us more of the purest principles of the Gospel, than of the religion 
which sanctions the savage and implacable vengeance, which is often trans- 
mitted from parent to child, among the professors of Islam. 

Abul-Kusim Tayifi, who is the composer of these pages, relates thus : — 
“ I heard from Salih Bin Muhrun, who was one of the intimate attendants of 
Ilarun al-Rashid : * One day Ha run sent for me, and when I arrived in his 
presence, I saw that he was vexed and perplexed, and full of thought, and very 
much enraged. When I had stood awhile, he lifted up his head and said, c Go 
this moment to Mansur Bin Ziyad, and before night thou must have from him 
ten thousand thousand direins, and if not, cut oil' his head and bring it to me ; 
and if thou fail in this, I swear by the soul of Mahadi I will command thy head 
to be severed from thy body.* Salih said, ‘ May the life of the commander of 
the faithful be long ! If he gives a part to-day, and sends somewhat more 
to-morrow, on the condition that he gives me a pledge for the payment of the 

whole * He replied, * No ; if he does not give thee to-day ten thousand 

thousand direms in coined money, bring me his head ; what concern hast thou 
in this matter V* When he said this, I knew that he was aiming at the life of 
Mansur, and I went out from him in great perplexity and distress. Say, O 
Lord, what has come to me I In short, it will be needful to slay Mansur, and 
he is one of the most worthy and most known men of Bagdad, and has a 
numerous clan(?) At length, I went to the house of Mansur, and taking him 
on one side, told him the whole story as it had happened, and what my com- 
mands were. When he heard, lie wept aloud and fell at my feet, saying, ‘ In 
truth, the commander of the faithful seeks my life ; for his courtiers and many 
others know that there is no such sum in my house; nor could I, in my whole 
life, bring together so much ; how then can I do it in one day? But do thou 
shew inc one favour, for God’s sake. Take me to my house, that I may bid 
farewell to my children, and followers, and clansmen, and ask forgiveness of 
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my offences from my companions and acquaintance ; and give thee all the gold 
and money and valuables which I have, that after my death they may not be dis- 
persed, and that they may not vex and afflict my children ; so I shall see my 
sons and daughters, and much shall I be bound to thee for this, and thou wilt 
suffer no injury from it. And when I have bidden them farewell, and delivered 
into thy hands what money I now possess, take up my head, and carry it, with 
the money, into the presence of the commander of the faithful, and say, * I 
have done thy bidding. I took him to his house, as he desired; and when his 
family and chief friends heard what had happened, there was an outcry among 
them, and they wept and bewailed, so that jinns and men, and wild beasts and 
birds, were sorrowful for them, and my heart burnt to see them . 9 At last he 
brought out what money and valuables he had, amounting to two million 
direms, and gave it me, saying, * In days past, before Har&n al-Rashid was 
khalif, my disposition towards Yahya Bin Khalid was not favourable, and he 
was continually suffering vexations from me ; and afterwards also, during this 
present reign, he suffered much annoyance and persecution from me. But, on 
a certain occasion, he treated me with kindness, and put my hand in his; and 
I knew that he had forgiven my fault, and that there was no feeling of revenge 
remaining in his heart ; and, afterwards, he did me many kindnesses with the 
khalif. If thou wilt deal kindly with me— his house is at the head of the way 
—take me there ; it may be, his heart will be touched for me ; for all the 
members of his house are men of liberality and generosity, and they desire 
even that their enemy and ill-wisher may take refuge with them, that they may 
help him in his distress and misery, and that they may make him shout for joy . 9 
I said, * Thou speakest truly, and it will be a delight and a pleasure to myself 
to take thee there. Come, let us go there. By God, the Most High, it must 
needs be they will cause thee to rejoice . 9 Salih Bin Muhran went on to say, 
‘ When Manstir arrived at the house of Yahya Bin Khalid, he had just finished 
the former prayer, and was repeating the Tesbih. When he saw Mansur, and 
he had explained to him his distress and misery, Yahya came up to me and 
inquired of me the state of the case, which I revealed to him. He comforted 
Mansur, and bade him keep up his heart ; ‘ Tor , 9 said he, ‘ I will not be wanting 
in doing all that is in my power to help thee.’ At the same time he called his 
treasurer, and said to him earnestly, * Bring all that is in the treasury to me . 9 
The treasurer brought all that he had of coined money and jewels, and the 
amount was two hundred thousand direms.* Then lie wrote a letter to his 
eldest son Fazil, bidding him send what he had of money, for that an unfortu- 
nate mail was waiting for it. When Fazil had read the note, he immediately 
sent two hundred thousand direms. Then he wrote a note to J afar, his younger 
son, bidding him send immediately all the money which he had: he also sent 
three hundred thousand direms. Then he said to Salih Bin Muhran, * Take 
this money to the commander of the faithful, and represent to him that I will 
send to-morrow three million direms more into his treasury . 9 Salih said/ This 
is not in my orders. To-day, by the hour of evening prayer, I must be in the 
presence of the khalif, with the gold or the head . 9 When Yahya Bin Khalid 
heard this, he sent for his slave Otbah, and bade her go to Fatimah, the sister 
of the commander of the faithful, and to explain the case to her, that he was 
unable to assist a petitioner. When Otbah had told Fatimah how the matter 
stood, that lady, who was a woman of much generosity and liberality, took off 
a collar, set with jewels, which she had received from the khalif, of which the 
value was estimated at two hundred thousand dinars of gold, and sent it to 
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Yahya, asking beside ahu nil red pardons that she could do no more. When, at 
last, the ten millions of direms were raised, Yahya delivered it all to porters, 
and sent it by Salih Bin Muaran to the khnlif. * It was near the setting of the 
sun,’ says Salih, 4 when I brought the money to Harun Rashid. When he 
saw me, he cried, 4 Hast thou brought Mansur ?* I told him all that had 
passed ; whereupon he bade me send the money to the treasury, and go for 
Yahya Bin Khalid. When I had placed the money in the treasury, I went to 
Yahyn, and told him that the khalif had accepted the money, and wished to 
see him, and gave no further orders, lie broke out into exclamations of 
gladness when lie heard this, nud calling for Mansur, he said, * Take courage, 
for thou art saved from destruction. The commander of the faithful has just 
asked for me, and I will so contrive as to render him again favourably disposed 
towards thee.* Then Mansur’s soul again returned to his body, and he thanked 
Yahya fervently. When Yahya arrived in the presence of the khalif, and saw 
his face averted, he was afraid ; for he thought, ‘ Perchance he will reprove 
me for my want of respect in releasing Mansur.* So, after some time, he 
prayed for pardon of his offence, and conciliated the khalif. Afterwards, he 
said, 4 Wilt thou tell tnc what was the treason and crime of which Manser 
was guilty?* The khalif replied, ‘ I lis treason and crime was his enmity 
against you, aftd his evil speaking on your behalf ; and for this cause it is 
long since I have wished to strike off his head. To-day I was so incensed, 
that I commanded that either lie should pay this money, or that his head 
should be cut off. But thou hast done as the generous always do.* Yahya 
said, * May the life of the commander of the faithful be long ! This is of his 
bounty, that the prisoner has been released; for if the commander of the 
fuithful had said, 4 The wealth of Yahya and his sons is of my gift — and this 
necklace, too, of my sister’s is a gift of mine ; what has any one to do in this 
matter? go and cut off Mansur’s head ;* — what could he have done, and what 
could I have done?’ This speech pleased llarun Rashid; but he blamed 
Yahya, because he had asked for the necklace of his sister, and sent it to the 
treasury to meet the demand upon Mansur. Yahya replied, 4 O commander 
of the faithful, when a man’s need passes hounds, then his counsel is clouded, 
and he knows not what he does. I have hope in the generosity of the com- 
mander of the faithful, thut he will pardon me this fault also.’ Harun laughed 
at this, and granted his prayer. Afterwards, he blamed his sister for giving 
away the necklace. She replied, 4 It would have been shame if I had not 
answered the request of one who was in the place of a father to me.’ This 
reply pleased the khalif, and lie restored to Fatimah the jewelled collar, and 
Yahya and Mansur were again glad at heart. And all the people who were 
standing, expecting what would he said to Yahya, and how the affair of Manstir 
would end, when they saw them both in safety and of good cheer, lifted up 
their voices in praise and commendation of Yahya and his sons. God knows 
what is right.” 

It seems to have been the fate and the punishment of Harun, in his con- 
duct towards the Barmekidcs, to belie every better attribute which has been 
attributed to him. Here wc have the nnmilicent sovereign hunting like a 
miser for the treasures of his favourite, and claiming back his own gifts to 
an unoffending woman. 

Abu Naim Bin Gathim Bin Ahmed, who was one of the near acquaintance 
and intimate companions of the Barmekides, relates, that when Harun had 
slain Ju’far and imprisoned Yahya and his other sons, and desired to ascertain 
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the amount of their treasures and effects, they took an inventory of the 
property of Ja’far, and found 900,000 direms owing. Ali Bin ’Isa, who was 
one of those who presided over the investigation, says, it was known that the 
whole of the effects of the Barmekides and their dependants and bondsmen, 
and those who were attached to them and their family, amounted to 7*000,000 
dinars. Beyond this, they found not a direm ; whereas, the kholif had 
expected that as much as this might have been obtained from a single page 
and dependant of the family. When they looked into the rest of their posses- 
sions, their gardens, &c., they found that most of these had been given away 
for the help of the needy and deserving. When an account of these posses- 
sions was brought to Harun, he was excessively grieved and enraged, and sent 
for Salih, the treasurer, who was the freed-man of Yahya, and who was 
acquainted with the showing and concealing of his effects. When he came, he 
said to him, “ Where is the wealth of Mohammed Bin Yahya, who was the 
most powerful of all the inhabitants of Bagdad, and his possessions were 
greater than those of all the other Barmekides, and he was called a second 
Karun?* Tell us, at least, where the effects arc, or we will put thee to death 
with torments which shall be a lesson to the whole world,” Salih replied — 
“ What the commander of the faithful says is true — that they had immense 
wealtl^and innumerable possessions ; but it is also well known to the khalif, 
and it is not a secret to those who arc present at his court, or to those who 
are absent from it, how the Barmekides disposed of their wealth — that it was 
expended in magnificence and splendour, and adornment — and what sums 
were expended on every garden to which they gave their name. Plow should 
such a family have any wealth in money ? But I will send letters to small and 
great of their dependants, who were all their treasurers, and if any thing of 
hidden and treasured money be thus brought to light, let the khalif order me 
to be slain with the cruellest torments.” Haruu said to Salih, the treasurer — 
“*The mother of Yahya was my nurse ;f she was continually in the society of 
my harem, and associated familiarly with the ladies of the court, and I ever 
was solicitous for her welfare — all who have been near roc know what gold 
I have given her and what quantities of jewels I have bestowed upon her; but 
she has not shewn a corresponding good-will and generosity — bring her effects 
to me, but not so as to leave her altogether destitute and in want, for once 
I presented her with the whole treasure of Khorasan.” Messengers were 
sent, and when inquisition was made, there were brought 400 dinars, the prb- 
duce of the sale of her ‘jewels and ornaments. With this the khalif was not 
satisfied, and the ornaments of the ladies of Yahya’ s court, and of his hand- 
maids, were ordered to be sold also — but neither was lie satisfied with this. 
Then the treasurers represented that the alms of Ja’far were measureless : 
that he would send by night money to the houses of the poor and wretched, 
and that no one was aware how much he spent in this way. After this, 
llarun commanded that the treasurers should he thrown into prison, and 
there they continued for some time; but as no concealed or hoarded treasure 
came to light, he ordered them to be set at liberty. 

The limits of this paper will not allow us to extend our quotations, or to 
follow at length the history of the Barmekide family. An excellent account 
of them is given in the second volume of Price's Chronological Rctrosjwct 
of Mohumrncdun History — a work which to name is to praise. Our aim, 

* The Mohammedan name of Kornh, represented in the Koran as being equally remarkable for his 
riches, his avarice, and his rebellion against Moses, and fearful punishment. 

1 An error in the MS. It was the wife of Yahya, and Fazil was the khalif’* foster-brother. 
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indeed, has not been so much to supply a connected history— which may 
be found in the above work, and elsewhere— but to select such incidents as 
should have the interest of novelty, and, at the same time, illustrate the 
customs and modes of acting and thinking of the East, as exemplified in 
respect to one of the most remarkable race of men that that part of the 
world has produced. 


DESTRUCTION OF ORIENTAL LITERATURE. 

To those who deny, and those who doubt, that it is the aim of a certain 
class of educationists to destroy the native literature of India (and by a parity 
of reasoning all Oriental literature), we recommend the perusal of the follow- 
ing extract of a letter from Mr. C. E. Trevelyan, to the Rev. Dr. Haeberlin, 
inserted in the Appendix to the last Report of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society : — 

There is a large class of young people in India who are already familiarly acquainted 
with the Roman letters ; who can read any book in those letters without any new 
mental exertion ; and who know them better, and like them better, than the old 
native characters. For this class I contend that we ought to print the Bible and reli- 
gious books in the Roman letters. But the greatest advantage of all of the use of 
these letters is, that it will cut up the existing native literature by the roots, and give 
rise to a new and purified literature, unconnected with the abominations of idolatry, 
and impregnated with the spirit of Christ, from whose blessed religion it will derive 
its origin and support. The present Hindu literature is the offspring of a lascivious 
and cruel system of idolatry, and almost every page of it is imbued with the corrupt- 
ing influence of its parent source : hilt happily the manuscript books which contain 
this literature are comparatively few. The press has hardly begun to be applied to it. 
The characters in which it is expressed are complicated, clumsy, incapable of much 
compression 'without becoming illegible ; and, according to Adam’s accurate educa- 
tional survey, only one person in 2CG at present learns to read at all. Meanwhile, 
many thousands of the upper and middle classes have learned to read English, and 
the taste for English letters and English learning is every day spreading. At this 
point of time, the cheap, distinct, popular Roman letters have been applied to the 
native languages. The Testament, and many religious books, and the first (I believe, 
at present, the only) native religions newspaper in India, have been published in 
them ; and their use, which commenced among the young educated natives, who are 
more familiar with the English letters than they are with their native characters, is 
now spreading among all classes. You will now understand whut I mean by cutting 
lip the existing corrupt native literature by the roots. In three years we might, 
without any extraordinary exertion, publish more native books in the Roman character 
than now exist altogether in the old characters. We might fill India with Bibles and 
Testaments, and religious books of all kinds, and school-books, at one-third of the 
existing price. All the middle and upper classes, who already know the English 
letters, would prefer them. All those who know no letters at all, including the vast 
majority of the grown-up population, and all the rising generation, would prefer them. 
Their superior cheapness and superior simplicity, and the -example of the upper and 
middle classes, would insure this. And if the undertaking is properly followed up 
by the religious public, this new literature will, for a long time to come, he in the 
hands of the Bible and Missionary Societies and their agents ; it will be laid by them 
on the solid foundation of Holy Writ; it will be separated by the wide gulf of an 
entire disparity of written and printed character from the old corrupt native litera- 
ture ; it will daily be enriched by new stores of Christian learning ; it will be disliked 
and avoided by flu* Hindu priesthood, and ull the supporters of the old system, 
because it lays the axe to the root of their learning. 
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REVENUE SETTLEMENTS IN BRITISH INDIA. 

Some passages in Mr. Crawford’s pamphlet, lately published, and also in other 
works treating of the Revenue affairs of British India, shew that the system 
under which Revenue settlements are now conducted is very imperfectly under- 
stood in this country. The perpetual settlement, the ryotwarree system, and 
the village system, are by different parties upheld and censured, while the 
system of settlement now observed is apparently unknown. 

That the perpetual settlement has been productive of many advantages, is 
undeniable ; but that many unforeseen and weighty objections to the “ great 
boon” have of late years been developed, is equally past contradiction. By the 
perpetual settlement, the state engaged to demand no increase of revenue on 
resources increasing, while no provision was made protecting the state against 
loss ; the consequence has been, a gradual decrease in the decennial settlement 
rent-roll. This decrease has been considerable, independent of frauds, which 
have added not a little to the defalcation. 

A land-tax can no more yield the same amount for several successive years 
than could an income-tax. Suppose an income of J610. per cent, to be levied 
on the present incomes of the community, not to be increased in any case for 
twenty years; before the expiration of the second year, some would be unable 
to pay any tax, and the defalcation would annually increase, till at the end of 
the twentieth year, there would be a great reduction in the aggregate income de- 
rived from the impost. Thus it is also with a land-tax ; many estates, from 
encroachment of rivers, decrease in the number of cultivators, want of skill in 
proprietors, and other causes, the enumeration of which is unnecessary, fall off 
in productiveness, and are unable to pay the tax ; while the perpetual compact 
prevents the defalcation from being remedied by the levy of increase on the 
estates which have improved. 

It may be said that, to demand an increased tax from improved estates, 
would prevent the outlay of capital ; that the confidence created by the per- 
petual settlement has caused improvements which, but for that settlement, 
never would have been made. Each day’s experience shews us that, although 
a lease for a considerable period is necessary to induce a tenant to lay out 
money on the property of his landlord, a lease in perpetuity is not requisite. 
Thousands and hundreds of thousands are laid out on leases of ninety-nine 
years ; — a lease of that length is found to be sufficient inducement for any out- 
lay; — indeed in practice it is unusual to regard returns expected at an interval 
exceeding fifty or sixty years ; — and there is every reason to suppose that, had 
the settlement of Bengal been made for fifty years instead of in perpetuity, the 
country would have improved quite as much as it has done under the per- 
petual settlement. Possibly, the improvement would have been greater than 
! t has been, for the government, with a view to eventual increased resources, 
would have encouraged and fostered improvements and speculations, which 
now are, comparatively speaking, regarded with indifference, taxation being for 
ever limited. 

The ryotwarree settlement, while it affords increased protection to the lower 
orders, is justly condemned as repressing industry, and leaving no scope for the 
outlay of capital. Even under this degrading system, while there is much good 
land waste, population and resources will increase; but ns soon as all lands 
capable of producing abundantly, with little labour and expenditure, have been 
broken up, all further progress must cease — there is no capital, and, did it 
exist, the subdivision of lands and multitude of proprietors must prevent its 
outlay. 
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The system of settlement now in course of introduction has, it is supposed, 
all the virtues of the perpetual settlement and of the ryotwarree system, 
without the disadvantages of either; that system I proceed to explain. 

The land is surveyed and measured— the proportion of waste culturable, and 
cultivated — and the different sorts of land, are ascertained and accurately recorded. 
The rights, written and prescriptive, of every class connected with the land, are 
carefully inquired into. The extent of land in the possession of each culti- 
vator and the rents paid for that land are ascertained. Till within these few 
years, estimates were made of what land could or should pay; but experience 
having shewn that the most able may make a mistake of fifty per cent., it has 
been wisely determined to accept the rent actually paid as what the land ought, 
or rather is able, to pay. 

Should any cultivator represent his rent to be excessive, and more than is paid 
by others in the neighbourhood for land of the same description, his complaint 
is taken into consideration, and an adjustment made in the presence of the com- 
plainant and his landlord in public court. No increase of rent is levied unless 
it should be proved that an occupant, either by collusion with his landlord, or 
other fraud, pays less than his neighbours, and less than a fair rent for his 
farm. 

The aggregate of the rent which the cultivators now pay, and engage to pay 
in future, is taken as the foundation of the settlement ; an allowance is then 
made to the proprietor, to meet the expense of collection. In fixing this allow- 
ance, reference is had to all circumstances by which this expense is likely to be 
increased or decreased — poverty of the ryots, produce of one crop only, and 
that crop being liable to great risks — the lands being scattered, &c., would be 
considered as good and sufficient reasons for increasing the allowance ; — on the 
other hand, the cultivators being for the most part men of substance, the lands 
producing two or more crops, by which the chance of total failure is lessened, 
and the lands being conveniently situated, would be regarded as good reasons 
for granting a decreased allowance : from ten to fifteen per cent is the usual 
grant to meet expenses of collection. The proprietary share, twenty per cent., 
is then deducted, and the remaining sixty-five per cent, is the government-tax,* 
at which a lease is granted to the proprietor for thirty years. 

Should there be any underholdcrs — middle-men, between the cultivators and 
the party who enter into engagements with the government — having hereditary 
right of possession, on paying to the superior holder a certain annual rent for the 
land in their occupation, their rent is adjusted with reference to the aggregate 
rent which the actual cultivators have engaged to pay, and engagements, bearing 
the signature of the settlement officer, arc interchanged between the inferiors 
and their lord. 

Should there be found parties (as often is the case) having a right of owner- 
ship in the land they hold, though their revenue has hitherto been paid through 
the recorded proprietor of the estate under settlement, the whole proprietary 
share is given to such owner, an allowance is made to him to meet collection 
expenses, and a suitable allowance is also made to the proprietor through 
whom he pays for becoming answerable for the revenue. 

It may be asked, why,, when such ownership is proved, should not the tenure 
be separated from the estate under which it has hitherto been held, and the 

* 15 per cent, expenses of collection. 

20 Proprietor’s share. 

6*5 Government-tax. 

loo Gross produce, after deducting wages of labour, and profits of stock. 
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revenue be received direct from the owner, instead of through the other party ? 
I answer, the revenue always having been paid through that channel, the su- 
perior holder having by prescription a right to pay the revenue of that land to 
the government, it is not thought advisable, if it be just, to disturb the arrange- 
ment, which, though costly, as rendering necessary an allowance to two parties 
instead of one, provides double security for the revenue, and prevents increase 
in the number of estates paying direct to government, which is a very material 
advantage* Of course, arrangements are made for recovery of arrears from 
such inferior owners in case of default, and no pains are spared in recording 
as minutely as possible the relative interests of each party, so as to prevent fu- 
ture misunderstanding ; and, the arrangement being made, as before said, in 
public, in the presence of the parties, their friends, neighbours, and tenants, 
subsequent disagreement is never heard of. 

In the same manner, should actual cultivators be found with hereditary right 
of occupancy, such right is secured to them by leases bearing the signature 
of the settlement officer ; and, when the full rate is paid for the land, with the 
consent of the proprietor, the rent to be paid is also recorded ; by which the 
cultivator is secured in the possession of the land now occupied at the rate now 
paid for the period of his lease, in some cases extending to the whole period of 
the settlement, thirty years. 

Should there be on an estate a considerable quantity of good culturable land 
waste, but likely to be within a short period cultivated, the proprietor may be 
called upon to engage to pay a low and gradually increasing rent for the same; 
but in most cases, to prevent the possibility of embarrassment, such lands are 
left unassessed, and at the disposal of the proprietor, save only that he cannot 
alienate them in perpetuity, to be held independently of the assessed land, or 
let them for a term exceeding his own lease. The reasons for these restric- 
tions are obvious : such lands, if alienated, would in fact become a rent-free 
estate; to maintain the integrity of the rent-roll, such alienation must be 
prevented ; in the event of the sale of the estate for arrears of revenue, it must 
be sold with such unassessed land, otherwise a portion of the State's security 
for the revenue is lost ; or, in other words, an estate altogether unassessed, 
untaxed, and unanswerable for any portion of the rent of the estate, of which 
at the settlement it formed part, is created. 

With the exception of these restrictions, and the provisions for the protec- 
tion of the middle-men and cultivators, the proprietor, after a settlement has 
been concluded, is left to manage his property in the manner he may consider 
best suited to his interests. In the settlement proceedings, the quantity of land 
possessed by each cultivator, and the rent paid for the same, arc recorded ; 
but where no rights are found, it is not stipulated that eacli ryot shall remain 
in possession of his land paying the rent he now pay s till the expiration of the 
term of settlement. Such a proceeding would be to create rights, and how- 
ever proper it may be to maintain all classes, the lowest as well as the highest, 
in all rights of which they may be found possessed, it assuredly is not desirable 
that a cottier system of the worst description should he introduced, and that 
property in land should be so subdivided as to ensure a state of continued 
pauperism to all. 

I am aware that many would have all cultivators secured in the possession 
of the lands they occupy at the rates now paid for the whole period of the 
lease granted to the landlord ; but such a proceeding would in all probability 
ruin the proprietor; would certainly act as a premium on ignorance and idle- 
ness, and would cripple the resources of the state. 

The ryots, or cultivators, of India, seldom hold more than two or three acres 
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of land each, .often much less, and they do not all pay at the same rate for 
lands of the same description. Attempts have often been made to introduce 
what is called u uniformity of rates,” but necessarily without success. Uni- 
formity of rates cannot be maintained unless you can make all uniformly able 
in body and mind, uniformly industrious, uniformly fortunate, uniformly pru- 
dent, and also provide against sudden calamities and decrease of population. 

It is not unusual to find three cultivators paying, one 1 Os., one 7 *•» and one 
4*. per acre for land in every respect the same. He who pays 10*. has paid 
the same for many years, and is willing to continue paying at that rate ; he 
who pays 4*. is unwilling and unable to pay more. The officer employed on 
the settlement considers it advisable to introduce uniformity by assessing each 
at the average, and 7 s. per acre is made the foundation of the settlement. A 
lease at that rate is given to him who was willing to pay 10*.; he of course will 
in future pay only that sum ; he who paid 4s. from want of means, from want 
of skill, or from idleness, cannot make the land produce sufficient to meet a 
rent of 7 *• ; he fails and absconds. The 4*., he was ready to pay, and could 
have paid, is lost, besides the 3*. which he who before paid 10*. was ready to 
pay, and the rent of the three acres becomes 14s. instead of 21*. The land- 
lord tries to procure another tenant at 7 *. ; no one will take the land, and he 
is at last obliged to accept an offer of 3*. rather than allow the land to lie 
waste. The uniformity introduced is set aside, and the landlord has to pay a 
tax on rents which he no longer receives. 

It may be asked, why should not all make the land produce equally ? But 
many English landlords must know, that a farm which, in the hands of one 
person, will pay easily a rent of £300 per annum, and yield a handsome profit 
to the farmer, in the hands of another will with difficulty pay £250; and again, 
that a new tenant, who with difficulty now pays £250, will often, with prudence 
and attention, after a time, readily pay £300. When all agricultural labourers 
shall be paid the same rate of wages, and all shall be equally industrious and 
skilful, then may all lands of the same quality pay the same rate of rent. 

To grant a lease of thirty years to a cultivator able to pay 4*. only for land, 
which in the hands of a person with increased means, greater industry, or more 
talent, would pay 10*., is to perpetuate for that number of years the consequence 
of that person’s poverty, idleness, or ignorance, to the landlord and to the 
State : to decrease the rent of the cultivator who for years had paid 10*., and 
was ready to pay 10*., merely because another was unable to pay more than 4 *. 
for land of the same quality, is to deprive the landlord and the State of all the 
advantages to be derived from the presence of a good tenant and subject, and 
to make such a settlement as would necessarily be made were all paupers and 
fools. » 

It may be objected, that possibly the laud had been made capable of paying 
so high a rate as 10*. by the outlay of capital on the part of the cultivator, and 
consequently that the high rate was unjust by him. It might with as much 
reason be said that it is unjust on the expiration of a building lease to demand 
any increase, because the capital laid out was not the landlord’s ! Enhanced 
rent and a full return for capital expended by a tenant arc not incompatible. 
The tenant must have a share of the gains to be derived from outlay, other- 
wise he will not expend; and the landlord must have a share, otherwise he will 
not let his land on such terms as shall induce a tenant to improve. Provided 
there are laws containing suitable penalties for breach of engagement, and those 
laws are efficiently administered, it is more advisable to leave landlords and 
tenants to make such arrangements as are best suited to their respective in- 
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tcrests, than to endeavour to regulate their proceedings by detailed and obtru- 
sive regulations, which cannot be framed so as entirely to prevent evasion, 
and effectually to protect ryots against all exaction, and landlords against all 
deceit and fraud. 

It is not then stipulated at a settlement that all cultivators should continue 
to pay the rent now paid till the expiration of the settlement ; what they do 
pay is recorded, and no more can be recovered by a landlord from any tenant 
without written engagements, superseding the engagements which existed at 
the time of settlement, being produced ; and should a landlord oust a tenant, 
possession can be recovered after summary inquiry by the collector held on the 
suit of the party dispossessed. 

It lias been too comftion to suppose, that all landlords arc inclined to rack- 
rent and tyrannize, and that all tenants arc honest and ill-used ; while, in fact, 
the landlords require quite as much protection against their tenants as the 
tenants against their landlords. The provisions above alluded to appear to 
afford sufficient protection for the cultivators; indeed, rules, such as have been 
often advocated, laying down rates at which ryots shall have a right to demaud 
fottahs , declaring that the settlement arrangement shall never be liable to 
modification, and such theoretic follies, have always failed, and must fail : it is 
impossible to render that stable, the very nature of winch is continually to 
change. Rates adjusted this year may be altogether inapplicable to the state 
of the market next; the death by cholera of ten ryots in a village must at 
once nullify any uniformity of rates which may have been introduced, for in all 
probability the circumstances of those procured to supply their places would 
all differ from each other, and no two of the ten would make similar offers for 
the land. Increased demand for one article of produce and decreased demand 
for another, is alone sufficient to cause continual alteration in the market rate 
of land. Were farms large and the produce various, alterations in demand 
would not be so much felt, for in most cases the gains and losses would balance 
each other; or, should loss for a time predominate, the farmers being persons 
of some substance, they might maintain their position till the title again set 
favourably for them ; but in India the farms being all very small and the 
tenants all, or nearly all, paupers, a sudden change in the value of any one 
sort of produce, or a bad season, must occasion distress and ruin, and make a 
change in the rates of land unavoidable. 

Here it may be objected, that the greater portion of the ryots should not be 
paupers; — that the system must be altogether faulty under which so many arc 
in a state of poverty. To this I reply, that in all nations the majority of the 
inhabitants arc poor, earning their daily bread by hard labour. The ryots (the 
cultivators, or petty farmers,# of India) arc of this class; — there is no class 
beneath them; — they correspond with the labourers of this country; but, 
instead of being paid wages by the day or week, they farm the land on w'hich 
they labour, and the produce or its value is divided into three shares, — remu- 
neration for the ryot’s labour, profits of the ryot’s stock, and rent to the 
ryot’s lord. By this system, which has existed in the East from the most 
ancient times, the natural indolence of the inhabitants of a relaxing clime is 
counteracted, their nearest interests arc brought into action, industry is imme- 
diately rewarded, by industry they benefit themselves, more than they benefit 
their masters or landlords. Were the lands to be let to the ryots on a long 
lease, at a rate so low that their share of the produce would yield more than 
fair remuneration for their labour and reasonable profit on their stock, they 
would in fact become proprietors ; a saleable interest would be created ; we 
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should have another grade of landholders, and within a few years there would 
be another class of labourers under them ; while the resources, the income of 
the country, would have been lessened, and improvement by the outlay of 
capital made nearly hopeless ; for the gains being divided among millions, accu- 
mulation would be next to impracticable : no one would have capital, to expend. 

Again ; giving the lands up to the cultivators for a thirty years* lease, at an 
inadequate rate of rent, — say 6*. per acre, instead of 10*., — would, in some 
respects, be very much the same thing as fixing the wages of labourers for thirty 
years at 30s. a week, work being procurable at 18s. ; one class would be bene- 
fited at the cost of all the other classes of the community. Hut, unless giving 
and receiving less wages were made felony, the rate \yould not stand; —the 
privileged class might enjoy the boon for a term, — but for a short term only; 
the market price would again become the rate-others would offer at lower 
wages, and be employed. 

The existing rates, then, unless proved to have been wantonly increased or 
fraudulently decreased, are accepted as the rent procurable for the land, and 
05 per cent, on the aggregate of such rent is the tax, rent, or revenue, which 
the landlords pay to the state. 

The lands waste at the time of settlement become, for the period of the 
lease, as before mentioned, the untaxed property of the landlord : — he may 
lay out money on such lands secure of reaping all the advantages of the outlay, 
and should any proprietor desire to expend a large sum in improving such 
waste, an adequate return for which could not be procured in thirty years, re- 
presentation to that effect would always obtain from the Government such an 
extension of the term as would suit the views of the proprietor. 

The protection afforded to the cultivators must of course act as an ob- 
struction to the outlay of capital on the land already under the plough, and 
held by any classes except those declared to be merely tenants at will. Theo- 
retically, it may appear easily feasible to make arrangements under which a 
capitalist proprietor might improve his lands, and the cultivators pay increased 
rent, in consideration of the benefit they derived from the outlay; but, in 
practice, numerous difficulties present themselves, the adjustment of which 
satisfactorily to both parties is next to impracticable. Capital may be made 
use of as advances to ryots, who are from poverty unable to cultivate the whole 
of their lauds, and such assistance very frequently is granted ; but there is a 
wide difference between assisting a pauper cultivator, so as to enable him to 
till all the land lie holds, and laying out money on improvements by which the 
holdings of many ryots will be effected. The erection of an embankment 
would so improve the land held by fifteen ryots as, with alittle increase oflabour, 
to double its productive powers ; the landlord is ready to incur the expense, 
if the ryots will pay him a suitable increase of rent. Eleven agree; the re- 
maining four, being idlers, refuse to meet the landlord’s wishes. He cannot 
oust them ; without an increase from their lands he would lose by erecting the 
embankment. The undertaking is abandoned, and to the landlord and the 
country the effect is the same as it would have been had all been idlers and all 
refused. The wealth which would have been produced by the erection of the 
embankment is lost ; — the capital which would have been advantageously em- 
ployed lies unproductive. Or supposing that, notwithstanding four out of the 
fifteen having refused to pay any increase of rent, the increase agreed to by 
the remaining eleven is sufficient return for the outlay, and the work is com- 
pleted; the four recusants arc benefited as well as the others, and idleness 
is rewarded ! 
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Efforts have been made in several parts of India to introduce a superior 
description of cotton, which does not yield any return for two years — though 
the produce subsequently is good, and more abundant than that of the Bengal 
plant, which is an annual. The possession of the land by pauper ryots was 
found in njany places an insuperable obstacle to the introduction of the supe- 
rior plant. The cultivators, when recommended to cultivate the superior 
cotton, represented that, there being no return for the first year, they not only 
would be unable to pay their rents, — this might have been remedied by re- 
mission,— but they would be unable to support themselves till the looked for 
returns should come to hand 2 

I could relate many other cases in which the outlay of capital was hindered 
by the protection granted to cultivators ; but all those who have given any 
attention to the subject must know that minute subdivision of property is op- 
posed to all improvement, and practically there is little difference between 
protection of the cultivators, and subdivision of property in the land. 

I would not have it supposed that, for the sake of probable advantages, I 
advocate placing all the ryots and their lands at the disposal of the landlords, 
and making all tenants at will; however much it may be regretted that such 
impediments to improvement exist, I would not sacrifice the rights of one 
person, much less those of a whole class, and that the most numerous class of 
the community ; but I would carefully abstain from creating new rights, by 
which the existing embarrassments would be increased and perpetuated. I 
would make the property of the landlords as complete as possible, consistent 
with such rights of under-tenants and ryots as might be found actually to have 
obtained by prescriptive usage a right to confirmation. 

Though accompanied with restrictions and disadvantages, such as I have de- 
scribed, an estate judiciously settled, with a lease of thirty years, is valuable 
property, and in the hands of a good landlord, who will conciliate his under- 
tenants and cultivators, and embrace opportunities of making improvements, 
the taxation of 65 per cent, will not be found a heavy impost ; at the expiration 
of the term, it will be optional with the Government to renew the leases, or to 
cause a re-settlement and re-adjustment of the revenue. So much care has been 
observed in the conduct of the settlement now approaching towards completion, 
it is highly improbable that the necessity of a re-measurement and settlement 
(lc novo ever should arise; but, at the expiration of the term, should a satis- 
factorily re-adjustment without a new settlement he found impracticable, there 
will be no bar to such proceeding, as unfortunately is the casein Bengal. While 
the adjudication and explanation of all rights and interests will have conduced to 
the prevention of litigation and to the happiness of all parties, and the length 
of the lease will have allayed the feelings of uneasiness, and want of confidence, 
inseparable frfcm a system of short leases, which has unhappily been so long 
allowed to prevail. 
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RUNJEET SINGH. 

The eventful history of this extraordinary personage 1ms been, upon 
more than one occasion, treated of in this Journal:* but an outline of its 
more remarkable features may be acceptable at the present moment. 

Runjeet was the son of Maha Singh, who descended from the Jat 
zemindars of Sookur Chuk. Churut Singh, the father of Maha Singh, rose 
from being a common highwayman to be the sirdar, or chief, of the Sookur 
Chukea misul \ one of the twelve associations which constituted the Sikh 
military power, and to the possession of a territory yielding three lakhs, or 
£30,000. He was killed in 1774, and his son, Maha Singh, though a minor, 
succeeded to the Sirdaree, and by his skill and prowess greatly extended 
his power. His only son, Runjeet, was born in 1780, and five years after 
was betrothed by his father to a grand-daughter of Jy Singh, sirdar of the 
Ghunneya misul, which connexion, and his crafty policy, gave him the 
superiority over all the Sikh chiefs, when, in 1792, he bequeathed his pos- 
sessions and power to Runjeet, then in his twelfth year. 

Little care had been taken of the education of the young sirdar, who had 
not been taught even to read or write. He was uncontrolled in the gratifi- 
cation of every youthful passion or desire ; his most innocent employment 
consisted in the sports of the field. When a child, lie was attacked with the 
small-pox, w'hich endangered his life, and deprived him of the sight of his 
left eye, besides marking his face with indelible traces of its ravages. 

At the age of nineteen, he assumed the entire management of affairs, 
and one of his first acts was to sanction or connive at the murder of his 
own mother, on the ground of an illicit intercourse with the dewan. 

The invasion of Shah Zeman, of Cabool, in 1799, threw the Punjab into 
disorder, and enabled a young, active, and unscrupulous chief like Runjeet 
to augment his possessions. lie obtained from Shall Zeman, whom he 
assisted in his retreat, authority to occupy Lahore, which he wrested from 
the Sikh sirdars, and held in defiance of all efforts to regain it. He gradu- 
ally reduced the petty Mahomedan chiefs, and in 1804, the distractions in 
the Affghan empire tempted him to cross the Ravce, and to seize upon the 
dependencies of that empire east of the Indus. 

His extensive usurpations, however, began to alarm the Sikh chiefs 
situated between the Sutlej and the Jumna, who, in 1808, sought our pro- 
tection, and an envoy (the present Sir C. T. Metcalfe,) was despatched to 
Lahore, who, backed by a body of British troops, under Col. (afterwards 
Sir David) Ochterlony, which crossed the Jumna in 1809, compelled Runjeet, 
with much reluctance, and after a show of resistance, to abandon his pre- 
tensions to a feudal superiority over the Sikh chiefs between the two rivers, 
and a treaty was concluded, whereby the British Government disclaimed all 
concern with the territories of Runjeet north of the Sutlej. This was the 
only occasion on which hostile feelings were manifested between the two 
powers, Runjeet, with his characteristic discretion, quickly perceiving the 
impolicy of encountering the disciplined troops of British India. 

* Sec, in particular, the " History of Runjeet Singh,” from Prinsep’s “ Origin of the Sikh Power in 
the Punjab,” Asiat. Journ., vol. xvi. p. 153 ; and “ The Kingdom of the Sikhs/* ibid . vol. xxviii. p. 87. 
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His great object was now to improve his army, which he organized upon 
the British model, forming them into regular battalions, which were drilled 
by deserters from the British ranks; and, in 1822, two European adven- 
turers, MM. Ventura and Allard, who had left the French army, in 
which they were Colonels, after the battle of Waterloo, offered their ser- 
vices, and brought the Sikh army to its present state of discipline. 

Meanwhile, the disorders in Cabool afforded Runjeet ample opportunity 
to dismember its provinces, and he successively possessed himself of Cash- 
mere, Mooltan, and Peshawur. In 181 1, nearly all the twelve original 
misuls , or confederacies, had merged in that of Runjeet, who assumed the 
title of “ King of the Punjab." His capital became the asylum of two 
kings of Cabool, one of whom, the present Shah, Shooja-ool-Moolk, was 
inhospitably plundered by him of his jewels, especially the celebrated 
diamond, koh-i-noor , or * mountain of lustre/ 

Of late years, Runjeet has judiciously confined his ambition to the 
strengthening and cementing of his extensive territories, the improvement 
of his armies, and the augmentation of his treasures, which were immense. 
His kingdom extended from the Sutlej to the Indus, and from Cashmere 
on the north to Mooltan on the south, comprising the whole of the 
countries watered by the live tributary rivers or branches of the Indus. 
His army, which, on his accession to the sirdarship, was a mere band of 
predatory horse, with a few ill-disciplined infantry, is now a regular esta- 
blishment of upwards of seventy thousand men, of which twenty-six thou- 
sand are infantry, the regular regiments being disciplined in the European 
manner. His revenue was about £'3,000,000. 

Runjeet Singh has left one son, Kurruck Singh, who was born in 1802, 
and is said to be totally unfit to rule, being illiterate and almost imbecile. 
Shere Singh, an adopted son, born in 1800, is a man of far different cha- 
racter, being possessed of spirit and energy, of respectable acquirements, 
and a great favourite with the army ; he is, however, dissolute in his 
manners. Khooshal Singh, another adopted son, is a man of mean birth, 
a convert from Hinduism to the Sikh sect : prior to his conversion, he was 
cook to a private soldier. Runjeet was fond of being surrounded by 
minions of low origin, without talent or education, which gave much 
umbrage to the sirdars of the Sikh nation. 

In person, the late Maharaja was of diminutive stature, and emaciated, 
which may be attributed to his habits of drinking and other grosser indul- 
gences. A person, who saw him at his late interview with Lord Auckland, 
described his aspect as “ revolting." His right eye (the only one) was 
prominent, calm, and intelligent , his nose not of the sharp Sikh model, but 
slightly retrousst; his mouth well formed, and expressive. 

His personal character is drawn in very favourable colours by Sir A. 
Burnes, who was admitted to a considerable degree of familiarity with the 
Sikh chief, and who states that, although he had many of the vices of an 
Eastern despot, and had been deprived of the advantages of education, his 
vigorous mind had neutralized these defects. il I never quitted the presence 
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of a native of Asia/ 1 he says, “ with such impressions as when I left this 
man : without education, and without a guide, he conducts all the affairs of 
his kingdom with surpassing energy and vigour, and yet he wields his 
power with a moderation quite unprecedented in an Eastern prince/ ' His 
conversation indicated quickness, shrewdness, and curiosity ; but he was 
distrustful, cunning, and had little regard for truth. 

As he approached his end, superstition, which was a glaring weakness in 
his character, appears to have tempted him to invoke the aid of every class 
of devotees, and to lavish the treasures accumulated by his rapacity upon 
the temples even of Hinduism, in the hope of protracting a life which 
could have had few charms to a jaded voluptuary like him. Even the 
precious “ [Jill of Light," the price of a kingdom, was nearly bartered for 
the grateful but vain illusion that it might perchance purchase a few 
wretched moments of worldly existence. 

The sacrifice of the four ranees on his funeral pile is a melancholy evi- 
dence of the vigour of a hateful custom, and is, moreover, a violation of 
the spirit, if not the letter, of the mild doctrines of Nanak. 


ERRORS AND FALLACIES RESPECTING INDIA. 

LETTER II. 

TO T HF. EDITOR. 

Sir : In my last letter, I endeavoured to expose the distorted facts, the 
false reasoning, and gross inconsistencies, which so abundantly prevail in cer- 
tain publications, put forth under the pretence of favouring the public with 
correct views of India and its prospects. In that letter, the sins of omission 
were examined ; I shall now proceed to notice the sins of commission, which 
will also, I hope, prove on examination to be equally destitute of foundation. 
The following is the first specimen of the second class of fallacies; — 

“ We have overturned the most valued and useful institutions of the natives, 
and seized upon the funds which, from time immemorial, have been devoted to 
religion, for benevolent purposes, and for the improvement of the country ; 
the waste lands belonging to villages, and reserved by the inhabitants to meet 
the wants of the increasing population, to support schools, charities, and cara- 
vanserais, have been appropriated by Government.” 

Of a truth, our Indian governors ought to have the shoulders of an Atlas, 
to enable them to bear the heavy load of sins which are heaped on them from 
all sides. For the last seven years, they have been vehemently accused by a 
body of wrong-headed though well-meaning men, of supporting, or, at least 
countenancing, idolatry, by assigning a portion of the public revenue for its 
support. Here we have an accusation of quite an opposite character ; the 
same Government which with one hand is said to patronize idolatry, and 
devote the public money for its support, with the other hand pulling it down 
again, by sequestrating the funds which had, from time immemorial, been 
devoted for its sustentation : a careful inquiry into these allegations will, I 
think, show that both are alike unfounded. 

Of the champions of Christianity I wish to say as little as possible. I res- 
pect their motives, ami although their incessant attacks on the Government, 
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With reference to its unavoidable connection with idolatrous rites, have arisen 
from their mistaken views of that policy, their errors must be leniently dealt 
with, as they proceeded from excess of zeal in a good cause ; and it was 
moreover, a difference of opinion on a question which was acknowledged to 
be a difficult one. The result haB proved, however, that they were mistaken 
in the character of the measures which they condemned, as well as the conse- 
quences to be expected from the repeal of these measures. The pilgrim-tax at 
Allahabad has been abolished, and what has been the effect? Why, that 
idolatry has been multiplied at that place, a hundred-fold. The Hindoo, who 
visited Allahabad once or twice in the year during the existence of the tax, 
will now visit it twice a week from the abolition of the tax. 

But when a writer brings forward facts which are opposed to the known 
principles and policy of Government, and accuses it of wholesale spoliation,* 
he cannot fail to subject himself to the imputation of being deceived himself, 
or attempting to mislead the public ; the only charitable construction that can 
be put on his assertion, that the Government misappropriated funds devoted 
to religion, is his ignorance that these sequestrations, when they do occur, are 
only when the holders of these lands are convicted of having obtained them 
fraudulently, through the means of forged or illegal titles ; and I will venture 
to assert, that the resumption of lauds or funds ostensibly held by brahmins 
for the service of their temples, has never taken place without the clearest 
proofs being first established of their fraudulent origin. 

The writer goes on to state, what is true enough, that the Government has 
also appropriated the waste* lands belonging to villages, and reserved by the 
inhabitants to meet the wants of the increasing population, and to support 
schools and charities ; but this is not the whole truth, and when that is told, 
the measure will assume a character quite different from that in which he 
represents it. The produce of these lands had, for a long period, been 
managed much in the same manner as that of the endowments of public 
schools in England'; it was diverted from its original destination, and applied 
to the private use of the village authorities, who were invested with the 
control of their funds; and when the Government became aware that the 
funds were so misapplied, it did no more than its duty in taking the whole 
under its superintendence, and seeing that they were efficiently applied to 
their legitimate object. In addition to these endowments, the Government 
assigned munificent donations from the public revenues, and from both com- 
bined, a liberal provision has been furnished for defraying the expense of an 
extensive system of education, available to all classes of natives, both Hindoo 
and Mahometan. In carrying these laudable intentions into effect, the 
anxious attention of the Government was directed to the object of securing 
the active and willing services of the most intelligent members of the European 
community, and by the aid of their superior learning and intelligence, render- 
ing the plan of education it proposed to establish, not only useful to the mass 
of the people, but capable of imparting to the higher and better educated 
classes of the natives the superior branches of learning. In pursuance of these 
intentions, committees of education were formed, for the purpose of pointing 
out the best means for forming seminaries of learning; and the fruit of the 
labours of such committees has been the establishment of the Madrissa and 
Bishop’s College at Calcutta, the Sanscrit College of Benares, Colleges at 
the cities of Agra and Delhi. In subordination to these principal seminaries of 
learning, numerous schools have been established. Little more than fifteen 
years have elapsed since the formation of this extensive system of education, 
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and already the moral effects are beginning to appear ; a taste for knowledge 
has been extensively imbibed, and independent schools, conducted by young 
men reared up in these colleges, are forming in every direction throughout the 
country. From this description, it must be evident that, if Government has 
appropriated any funds devoted to the support of schools, it did so because 
these schools, which the funds were intended to support, were not kept up, 
and it supplied that omission by providing a system of education greatly supe- 
rior to any which the natives had ever before enjoyed. If this is wholesale 
spoliation, I do not know what the term means ; and I am inclined to believe 
that your readers in general will form a different opinion of the thing, when 
they have the text with its commentary together before them. 

I shall now present them with fallacy the second, which is given neat as 
* extracted; and an exquisite specimen it is of begging the question: — 

“ Among the numerous grievances of British India, we may specify the into- 
lerable pressure of taxation, which deprives the mass of the people of all the 
fruits of their labour, except a bare maintenance ; to them we may attribute 
the dreadful suffering and the loss of many thousand lives in the late famine in 
the north-western provinces — a famine it has been called, though it now 
appears that the calamity was rather excessive poverty, from which the inha- 
bitants were unable to purchase the means of support, than a scarcity of food 
itself.” 

The writer of the above passage must have calculated very largely on the 
credulity or carelessness of his readers, when he expected them to believe his 
assertion of the non-existence of a famine, in the face of numerous public and 
authentic documents, in which the horrors attending that calamitous visitation 
of Providence was minutely described. The inhabitants, according to his 
view of the case, were not suffering from want of food, but want of money ; 
ergo, there was no famine. What a shrewd observer, to find out that when 
money was scarce, and food still more so, the mass of the people must of 
necessity starve. This sapient gentleman appears to have overlooked one very 
material objection to his argument ; that if the cause of the people’s suffering 
was such as he represents, India must have been depopulated long ago, for the 
Anglo-Indian Government has been accused for the last fifty years of ruining 
the country by such taxation. Still, in spite of that supposed cause being in 
operation for so long a period, India is far from being ruined yet. 

It is quite evident, however, that the writer's scepticism was only assumed ; 
it suited his purpose to question the existence of a famine, because it afforded 
him an opportunity of introducing that stock-phrase, which all railers against 
the Indian Government are so fond of using on every occasion, and referring 
to tfiat all the evils for which their ignorance cannot assign a rational cause. 
The cry of “ taxation” is that of all others which finds ready listeners in 
England; and no wonder; it is a term which is more familiar to us than any 
other; we feel the thing every hour of our lives ; consequently, every one thinks 
he must know something about it. But a knowledge of taxation, as it prevails 
in England, will avail a man little if he attempts to apply it to India, particu- 
larly if he be under the influence of that prejudice which certain writers are so 
industrious in propagating ; if he views the subject through mists of prejudice 
and misrepresentation which are thrown around it by those writers, he cannot 
fail to see it under a revolting aspect. But let him once throw these aside, and 
examine the system of raising the revenue in India as it actually prevails— let 
him compare the amount of that revenue with the number of inhabitants on 
whom it is levied, and he will then find, that, so far from the pressure of that 
taxation being intolerable, as it is represented to be, the inhabitants of 
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India, under the British Government, are lighter taxed than the inhabitants of 
Great Britain. I shall not reply to the writer’s general assertion, by a simple 
general denial of its correctness. I shall enter into particulars, and show from 
them the groundlessness of his assertions. Few of your readers are, I believe, 
ignorant that the amount of revenue collected from the hundred millions of 
inhabitants of India subject to the rule of Great Britain, is a trifle above twenty 
millions sterling ; but as a great deal of misconception prevails as to the mode 
in which that revenue is levied, a brief outline of that system will serve to 
place that question in a true light. 

The first and most important feature of the system is this— that three- 
fourths of the entire taxes are derived from that source which of all others 
is best able to bear it, namely, the rent of the land, the whole of it being 
the property of the state, which is sole landlord; a portion of these lands 
is assessed so low as eighteen pence an English acre, while other ^>rtious 
are four shillings per acre ; taking the average, we may estimate the whole 
at half-a-crown an acre. This is the entire portion of the revenue which 
can be viewed in the light of a direct tax, paid by the subjects of the 
British Government in India. The other fourth of the revenue is drawn from 
the salt and opium monopolies, and the abkarec , or licenses for the sale of 
spirituous liquors, all of them in the shape of indirect taxes. To prove that 
the attempt to impose any other tax than those I have enumerated would he 
impracticable, I shall refer the reader to one example, and that is the experi- 
ment of levying the chokecdar tad ;* on the cities of Benares and Bareilly, which 
entirely failed from the resolute opposition of the inhabitants of these cities to the 
tax. It is worthy of remark, that the chokeedar rate was never intended by Go- 
vernment as a source of public revenue for the state ; it was to be exclusively 
applied to the purpose of defraying the expense of an efficient city police, 
for the protection of those who were called upon to provide the funds for 
maintaining it. The opposition, therefore, of the inhabitants to the tax, and its 
relinquishment by the Government in consequence of such opposition, are a 
satisfactory proof, that if the natives felt any of the other taxes to be intolera- 
ble, they had the same remedy in their hands, and wotill have used it if neces- 
sary. It has been often urged by cavillers, that the land- revenue, which has 
been shown by the rate I have mentioned to be moderate, is still too high, as 
the cultivators either cannot or will not pay it willingly ; which is as much a9 
to say, that to be moderate in their sense of the word, it ought to be a pepper- 
corn assessment, or nothing at all. This would be desirable, no doubt, but 
then the question presents itself, can the Government which keeps up a large 
artny for the protection of those cultivators, persuade that army to subsist on 
camcleon fare ? until it can do that, it must look for a revenue to support 
that army somewhere, and the land is the safest and most reasonable resource. 
That the cultivators in general find it difficult to subsist on their lands, is not 
owing to the rent they have to pay for it, but other causes, with which the 
Government lias nothing to do. These causes are various, and they existed 
long before the British empire in India was so much as thought of. The first 
is that vicious law of inheritance, by which all the members of a family arc 
entitled to an equal division of landed-property belonging to it, a distribution 
which, after going through several generations, leaves at last a portion which 
is not adequate to the. subsistence of each individual. Then again, the con- 
stant intestine wars which continually prevailed, rendered that property so 
insecure, that the proprietor was deprived of all stimulus to exertion: in 
sowing his seed, he never could be certain that any portion of the crop would 
reward his toil; even when that crop was on the ground, ready for the sickle, 

* Watch and ward rates. 
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it was cut by the swords of one of those bands of marauding plunderers con- 
tinually overrunning the country, and preying upon its vitals. These causes, 
operating upon the naturally indolent disposition of the Asiatic, contributed to 
form a character remarkable for reckless indifference as to the future ; satisfied 
if the contingencies of the day provided for the immediate wants of that day. 
Is it, therefore, surprising, that the land, fertile beyond any on the face of the 
earth, when cultivated by such a being, should fail to yield him any thing 
beyond a bare subsistence? It is true, that the circumstances which produced 
such a deplorable state of things no longer exist; that the native of India 
under the British Government is no longer exposed to the extortions of armed 
plunderers, nor the arbitrary exactions of a government which seized all it 
had to get; still the habitual suspicion, springing from the causes I have 
mentioned, must be expected to remain for a short time after the exciung cause 
has ceased to operate. Rational observers generally find this to be the case in all 
political changes; but a change has commenced in the feeling of the nation, 
particularly in the neighbourhood of large cantonments; where the cultivator is 
sure to find a ready sale for the produce of his land, and protection from 
violence, he applies himself to the labour of his fields with a degree of energy 
and assiduity quite foreign to the supposed inherent indolence of the native 
character. And what has been the consequence to the native so situated ? 
why, that he can afford to pay eight and ten rupees a beegah (25s. per acre) 
for his land, and maintain himself and family very comfortably on the produce 
of fourorfive acres. Here then, we have a proof that the rent or tax paid to 
the Government is not the reason of famine or poverty, which has originated 
in circumstances quite distinct from intolerable taxation. 

Let us now examine the statements which have been put forth as a descrip- 
tion of the state of the country, produced by the alleged abuses we have been 
discussing; and the following is one of the specimens: — 

“ General decay. The rich manufactures of India have dwindled from their 
prosperity ; the beautiful muslins of Dacca, the brocades of Benares, the 
shawls, and jewellery of Delhi, arc no longer in demand.*' 

The facts here stated are partially true ; the inferences drawn from them 
grossly erroneous. Of the decay of the manufacture of muslins at Dacca, I 
can speak from actual observation, having been there lately, and witnessed the 
partial ruin of that city in consequence of such decay; and it affords one of 
the most extraordinary examples of the triumphant superiority of British 
manufacturing skill, and whut it can effect, in spite of all the obstacles which 
can be opposed to it from the competition of cheap labour and materials. 
Most of your readers are no doubt aware, that the beautiful fabric known 
by the name of mulmu/l was, till of late, exclusively manufactured in the city 
of Dacca, which from time immemorial enjoyed the monopoly of the article; 
but what can withstand the irresistible power of enterprize, skill, and capital? 
the British manufacturer has to import the raw material from a distance of 
14,000 miles; he has to pay high wages and high taxes; skill to work up his 
material into a fabric rivalling in beauty and texture the article he imitates; 
he has to return the article, wrought up, the same distance, and produce it at a 
less price than it can be sold by the manufacturer on the spot where the raw 
material is grown, and where the wages of a good artizan is fourpence a day. 
This, Sir, is the real cause of the decay of the city of Dacca, and its till now 
exclusive manufactures. It is a mischievous perversion of terms to ascribe it, 
either directly or indirectly, to the Government; but the author of the above 
article is singularly unhappy in his selection of the cities of Delhi and Benares, 
as affording instances of general decay, for the former city has more than 
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doubled its population since its Capture by Lord Lake in 1805; a comical 
proof, certainly, of decay. The same remark is applicable to Benares, which is 
moreover, not a manufacturing city, its prosperity depending on the resort of 
rich Hindoo pilgrims, and they repair to it at the present day in as great num- 
bers as they ever did : it is, therefore, as flourishing as it has been during any 
former period. 

But to return to the city of Dacca, which has been truly represented as in a 
state of decay. Does not the fate of that city, and the circumstances which 
produced that decay, suggest to the mind important and valuable reflections ? 
Does it not indicate clearly the position which India ought to occupy in its 
relation with Great Britain ; that of a producing country instead of a manu- 
facturing one, which it never can be while it has to contend against the intelli- 
gence, skill, and capital of the ruling country ? In the capacity of grower of 
silk, cotton, indigo, and sugar, it can be of incalculable value to England. 
The rich and wide-spread provinces of India are capable of supplying, in 
almost boundless quantities, silk, cotton, and indigo, articles which are of 
prime necessity to the manufacturing power of Great Britain, while that power 
can return its manufactures on better terms than the natives could procure 
them any where else; thus enriching each other in the mode whic his best 
calculated to confer lasting advantage on both countries. And here it may be 
fairly asked, what has the Government in England done to promote that inter- 
course between the two countries, which is best calculated to produce the 
greatest benefits to both, by our interchange of the raw produce of the one 
for the manufactured goods of the other, on fair and equitable terms? Has not 
the Government imposed heavy prohibitory duties on the produce of India, to 
favour the growth of West-India commodities, only another name for mono- 
poly ? Let then, the demand of India to participate with our other colonies, 
in carrying on commerce with Great Britain on equal terms, be conceded ; let 
the slave-holder, for whose benefit the enormous sum of twenty millions has 
been expended, bring his produce into market subject to the same duties paid 
by India, and then we may calculate on seeing the prodigious resources of 
India developed, in keeping the manufacturing power of England in constant 
operation to its utmost possible extent, by that unbounded supply of raw 
material which India alone is capable of furnishing. We shall afford to the 
native subject of Great Britain in India the means not only of paying their 
revenue, but living in comfort with the surplus of their labour; and the appa- 
rent symptoms of decay, which at present furnish food for political agitators, 
will then disappear. 

Let the Government in England imitate the policy of that same Anglo- 
Indian Government which has been so lavishly abused. The latter has shown 
an eminent example of its liberal anxiety for the promotion of commerce, by 
abolishing all the transit duties formerly levied on goods passing through the 
interior of India; a measure which, independent of its powerful effect on the 
minds of the people, in strengthening their attachment to the Government, will 
have the effect of giving renewed vigour to all the commercial transactions 
throughout the interior of the country. Let the Government in England fol- 
low this liberal example, by lowering the import duties on the produce of 
India, and we shall hear no more of decay. 

There are still in reserve numerous examples of misrepresentation, similar 
to the one I have been discussing ; bqt I shall make them the subject of my 
next letter. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

A Bengal Field Officer. 
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THE CHUNG KING , OR 1 BOOK OF FIDELITY/ 

’ The Chung king , or * Book of Loyalty,’ was written at n period far posterior 
to the publication of the Heaou king , if the antiquity assigned to the latter is 
correct ; and indeed it can only be considered as an imitation of the earlier 
classic. An analysis of the doctrine contained in the Heaou king has already 
appeared in English, through the medium of the Aiiatic Journal , and the 
Chung king is now analysed for the first time in any European language. It 
illustrates the political and moral value of the sentiment known to Europeans 
by the term loyally , rather than fidelity ; expressing the unwavering attach- 
ment which ought to exist in the confidence reposed by the crown upon its 
ministers, and the deference paid by the servants of the government towards 
the emperor. This appears to apply to the de facto rather than the de jure 
possessors of the crown, as not even the slightest allusion to the principle of 
hereditary right occurs ; unlike the doctrines inculcated in the West, where a 
sentiment of attachment is cherished for a peculiar race. This does not arise 
from the advantages of hereditary over elective monarchy being unappreciated 
by ; the inhabitants of the celestial empire, or any lack of sympathy for the 
royal line; but the specific successor of the throne may be considered, in 
Chinese history, as an individual selected from the general inheritors, rather 
than a regularly recognized heir apparent or presumptive of the crown ; a 
mode of government common to Asiatic nations, and which partakes of the 
character of both systems. 

The author of the Chung king (or compiler, as he modestly terms himself) 
was Mayung, a tac-show , or great keeper, of the district called Nan poo (the 
Southern Provinces), during the sway of the after Han dynasty, and in his 
preface he candidly states the courtly reasons which induced him to draw it up. 
The commentary, which cannot boast of clearing up the obscurities of the text, 
was compiled during the same period, by a person named Heuen, and the 
edition from which the present extracts are made is that of Ho san seaou, 
under the Ming dynasty, who preceded the present occupiers of the * dragon’s 
seat.* “ The Chung king'* says the preface, “appeared after the Heaou king . 
Chungneih* observed, that filial obedience was the source of the virtue of pro- 
perly serving a prince. When filial obedience is understood, loyalty should 
afterwards be perfected, whereby the benevolent condescension of the prince 
is responded to by the duty of an enlightened minister. Should fidelity not 
be abandoned in the kingdom, filial affection will not be wanting in the house. 
Filial affection has had its king, or volume ; loyalty should have its publica- 
tion ; and the Chung king was written to illustrate the words of Confucius. 
Should your imperial highness, who unites the elegance of royal manners with 
the modest lustre of the highest regal virtue, aid its intention, whither will it 
not reach, to what height will it not aspire ?” &e. : stating his endeavour to 
trace the path of the ancients and illustration of his theme by texts drawn 
from the Shoo-king , and Shc-king , or hooks of history and odes, with which 
every chapter is wound up, exactly similar to its prototype, the Heaou king. 

The first chapter contains the application of the doctrine to heaven, earth, 
and Providence, the three principles of the Chinese moral universe, as heaven, 
earth, and man are of the physical ; treating of the mutual fidelity of one to 
the olh£r for the working out of the common benefit of the universe. “ Of 
old,” commences the Chungking , “ it was the highest policy, a virtue alike 
common to the high and low, to follow up the intention of heaven, and the 

» Confucius. 
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path of loyalty. Far as the heaven expands, as the earth extends, as the 
affairs of men reach to, there is nothing more important than loyalty. Fidelity 
once unwavering, there exists the highest possible patriotism ; no selfishness ; 
for since heaven does not act merely for itself alone, the seasons proceed ; 
since earth acts not for itself alone, the world teems with life ; since roan acts 
not for himself alone, he is endued with the highest rectitude. Fidelity is the 
highest sentiment of the heart. What is greater than it for the basis of an 
empire ? It strengthens the bonds of a prince and minister, it propitiates the 
gods of the land ; it stimulates heaven, earth, and providence, and confers 
additional benefits upon mankind.” In such trilogistical language is the bene- 
fit of the cultivation of this sentiment set forth, and the moralist has appealed 
to the principle of the uniformity of the laws of nature to indicate the neces- 
sity of uniform conduct in the relations of mankind. He closes this chapter 
by a quotation from the Shoo-king f or historical book, implying, that the only 
means of attaining inoral excellence, and stability of character, is by the pos- 
session of sincerity. 

The second chapter relates to the manifestation of this feeling in a holy 
prince ; “ for thus being endued by the sanctity of virtue, he will be looked up 
to by the provinces over which he rules.” The necessity of all receiving, in 
their turn, their due share of honour and respect, is also pointed out. The 
self-reformation caused in a people by this means is likewise demonstrated. 
“By such conduct, the monarch walks in the path of propriety, which enlarges 
its action, which forms an example for posterity, by protecting the gods of the 
land, and by shedding lustre upon the achievements of the departed. Such is 
the result of loyalty in a prince. The She says : 

Serving with truth the exalted lord of heaven 

Brings down a host of blessings on mankind. 

In the third chapter he applies his doctrine to the condition of the nobles of 
the highest rank, the courtiers, or those immediately around the person of the 
emperor. “ The faithful discharge of his duty from a minister towards a 
prince is the root of loyalty— the root once fixed, the blossoms afterwards 
attain perfection. A minister and prince should be considered as one limb — 
whether dismissed or called to office, he should be faithful, and thus perfect his 
sentiment of loyalty,” &c. “ With unchanged visage,” he continues, “ and 

immovable resolution, he should face difficulty, and even death itself.” And 
after some additional observations, he adds: “By such conduct is the pro- 
priety of a virtuous and faithful courtier shown, and he perfects his own 
character ; the honour he bears his prince should be brilliant as the lustre of 
the sun and moon, harmonious as the action of the antagonist principles of 
nature, constant as vicissitudes of the seasons. When the sanctity of his 
virtue is published, his good name is established. The Shoo says : * When the 
head of all is radiant with virtue, the limbs (i.e. ministers) are powerful and 
worthy, the ordinary affairs in tranquillity.’ ” 

The fourth chapter refers to the pih hung, ‘or hundred arts,* viz. the ministers 
of the arts and sciences in general, and their necessity for the preservation of 
the throne. This chapter still more strictly indicates the path of duty 
“ Therefore,** it says, “ it is the duty of a virtuous man to his superior, when 
approaching him, to proffer his advice ; when retiring from him, to act agree 
ably to what has been resolved; when at home, to meditate upon the path of 
duty. In his actions he should be just, in the administration of his office 
inflexible, in the discussion of politics inapprehensive, seeking to benefit the 
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gods of his country, totally disregardful of his own interest. Superior and 
inferior officers, by using this principle of action, render illustrious the actions 
of their prince. Such is the result of loyalty in the inferior ministers. The 
She says : 

Around your throne the tranquil virtues shine— 

Oh, lovely rectitude ! 

The fifth chapter is concerning the application of the doctrine to another 
set of public officers. The most important principles for ruling men are here 
stated to be purity, uniformity, the power of rites and music, the example of 
the prince, and “ £hc exposition of the laws, in order to arrive at the absence 
of punishment, that the monarch may look upon the people as a father upon 
his children, for then the people regard him as a parent.” 

The sixth chapter refers to the common people, and their duty is summed 
up in the following words, viz. that their loyalty consists in reposing with 
faith and veneration upon the prince’s laws and ordinances, in acting with 
filial obedience and love in the bosom of their families, in planting and reaping 
to supply the nation. “ The Shoo observes : * One man endued with great 
rectitude in the cause of good conduct is the rest of the world.*” The one 
man here referred to is the only man, the prince par excellence , as distin- 
guished from the rest of the world. 

The seventh chapter refers to the government generally, and here is a decla- 
ration perfectly consonant with the present tone of civilization, and totally 
different from the severity of the executive governments of Asiatic nations in 
general. It is on the mode of government : “ To reform men by the influence 
of virtue is a policy of the most exalted nature, for by such means men imper- 
ceptibly amend their conduct ; to admonish them by executive enactments is 
an inferior kind of policy, for through such means the people are compelled to 
attain virtue; to repress them by means of punishment is the worst kind of 
policy, by which men arc rendered apprehensive, and dare not commit crimes. 
Punishment should be open and certain, laws should be select and powerful, 
virtue extensive and lasting.” This, in fact, is the very pith of all true policy, 
and national moral excellence; and no government, however enlightened, can 
add another trait to these great general principles — the imperceptible influence 
of virtue upon the face of society — the power of legislative enactments to 
stimulate virtue and repress crimes, and the relative values of the three are 
accurately laid down. 

The eighth chapter refers to the military array of the empire, and although 
the principle is not inculcated with such a chivalrous feeling as in the West, it 
is still put on the footing of necessity, on which the Chinese Benthamites rest 
all their reasoning — i.c . the necessity of providing for the security of the 
prince. c< A monarch,” says the text, “ should establish a military force to 
restrain the empire and tranquillize the people. Soldiers should possess sin- 
cere virtue and the spirit of subordination, ready to act against foreigners, 
obedient to command, considerate with benevolence, majestic with good con- 
duct, obedient with decorum, acting with fidelity, stimulated by praise, stand- 
ing in awe of punishment.” Passing then to the relative duties of privates 
and officers, and the necessity of strict discipline, he quotes the She, or book 
of odes: 

Oh, valiant soldiers and nobility, 

Ye are the shields and ramparts of the state! 

The ninth chapter contains the consideration of national manners. The 
ministers of state are recommended “ to go about every where to behold the 
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state of feeling and the manners of the people ; for by hearing what is said 
they cannot fail to be informed, and by seeing what goes on, they must be 
enlightened. The necessity of loyalty and fidelity in such inspection is also 
pointed out, and the man of virtue is exhorted and painted “ as not violating 
the principles of good policy in order to embroil affairs, not crouching in order 
to raise himself to office, altogether addicting himself to virtue and eschewing 
vice; by such means, when he is advanced to power, it reflects credit upon him ; 
when he is dismissed, he experiences no feelings of regret. Should it be thus, 
the empire will be respectful, and the provinces in a state of tranquillity .” A 
code of morality not impertinent for the statesmen of modern as well as 
ancient times. 

The tenth chapter is on keeping up the course of filial reverence,— the 
carrying out of the principle to fidelity and loyalty. “ The man of worth, in 
order to act with filial obedience, must place loyalty in the highest point of 
view, and when he has established it on a sure basis, he has arrived at the 
summit of blessing and happiness. Xh us having attained a perfect disposition 
of love and affection by cherishing his parents, he should then extend it to 
mankind. This is meant by the keeping up of the course of filial obedience. 
The She says : 

Cease not, oh filial son, — 

Extend your reverence to all your race ! 

In the eleventh chapter, the extensibility of the doctrine is discussed, amt* 
the power of imperial example is again adduced ; the means of national happi- 
ness are stated to be literature and bravery. “ At home, should be mutual 
concord by means of literature ; abroad, power and respect through martial 
spirit — clothed as it were with rites and music, intrenched by laws and punish- 
ments— thus is reformation effected, and the foreign nations rendered submis- 
sive.” The importance of the good conduct of a minister is then shown in 
promoting peace, and the example of Wanwang, the Chinese Alfred, quoted: 

How grave, majestic with his doctors round, 

Did Wanwang tranquillize 1 

The twelfth chapter refers to the best policy, and the example of the Shing 
jin , or saints, is quoted: “ Of old, the saints saw and listened in the empire 
for its eyes and ears; were in the centre of it, like its heart. For an exami- 
nation into the principles of moral right, and the living in poverty and purity, 
must be esteemed propriety indeed.” The active exertions of the Shing jin 
are then called upon, in order to effect the grand purpose of Chinese govern- 
ment, tranquillity, and the legitimate object of all good government, the pro- 
tection of life and property. 

From this chapter, which ends with an exhortation to examination, the 
author proceeds to consider, in his thirteenth, “ the publication of holiness ;” 

” for,” he observes, “ when the virtue of a monarch is holy and resplendent, 
a faithful minister acquires honour; but when it is insufficient, he is disgraced. 
If insufficient, it is his duty to conceal it ; if holy and resplendent, to pro- 
claim it. Such was the way of the ancients.” And he then proceeds to 
instance the example of those who were especially praised by the poets and 
historiographers, insisting that the promulgation of the virtues of the monarch 
is an especial act of loyalty; at all events, it is the custom of courtiers of all 
ages and ranks, and sufficiently illustrated in the preface of the author. 

The fourteenth chapter contains the administration of fidelity. “ How 
great,” he commences, “ is the utility of fidelity ! For as it spreads to what 
is near, it is able to protect the families and provinces ; as it extends to what 
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id remote, it elevates itself from earth to heaven.” And after instancing the 
errors produced by the alliance of great talents with the want of stable prin- 
ciples, he exclaims, “ Unaccompanied by loyalty and fidelity, benevolence is 
selfish, knowledge and literary attainments vain, bravery easily turned into 
rebellion. Those in power governing, except through the principle of fidelity, 
are liable to be subverted — and these three maxims must be attended to.” 

The fifteenth chapter is “on faithful advice.” “ Nothing is more important 
in the duty of a faithful minister, in forwarding the affairs of the monarch, 
than the offering of advice. Inferiors should advise, superiors listen, and then 
the path of conduct of a prince is resplendent. The best kind of advice is 
concerning that which is not as yet seen ; an inferior advice is touching things 
already apparent ; the last sort is about what has already past.” And he ter- 
minates by quoting from the Shoo king: “ A tree which follows the bent of the 
rope grows straight ; and a monarch who is ruled by advice becomes sage.” 

In the sixteenth chapter, the benefit of fidelity through temporal blessings, 
is pointed out, and the difference of the uniform and unsettled courses of 
virtue and vice inculcated ; the author ends by quoting from the Shoo: “A 
hundred blessings descend from heaven upon the virtuous ; a hundred evils 
upon the vicious.” 

The eighteenth chapter relates to the protection of the kingdom, which is to 
be effected by four distinct means : ofTcring virtue — presenting doctrine — 
■Establishing merit — and causing profit — which probably applies to commerce; 
“ for virtue,” he adds, “ is the shield of a state, doctrine the rule, merit the 
leader, profit the necessaries.” 

In the last chapter, the being entirely faithful is discussed — men of inte- 
grity are exhorted to spread its influence around, in order to acquire moral 
power — inferiors in order to attain possession of higher worth; and it is stated, 
“ that the duty of an enlightened prince is to labour assiduously with a vir- 
tuous minister, for the integrity of heart in a faithful officer expands the virtue 
of the prince. When all arc adorned by laws and ordinances, purified by 
punishment and correction, treated with benevolence and kindness, great is 
the tranquillity within the four seas ! Prosperity and blessing abound, good 
fortune is suffused alike over the high and low. It should be proclaimed with 
praise, and handed down for ever.” 

Thus closes this Mirror for Mandarins. To many it will appear a cold 
didactic declaration of duty, based upon no feelings or sentiments but the 
abstract consideration of right and wrong. The excellence and enlightenment 
of its precepts plead in its favour. Although in Europe its effect would be 
trifling, and rather trented as the essay of a moralist than the effort of a states- 
man, yet many of its ideas are in daily operation among the Chinese. Impli- 
citly deferent by education to superiors, from the cradle to the tomb. 
Instances have not been wanting of high enthusiasm and loyalty exhibited by 
giving honest advice, by facing death, and by adhering to the falling cause of 
the true heirs of the crown, in contempt of fortune. The history of China is 
fertile in great examples, especially at the earlier periods, and the close of 
the Ming dynasty, during the bitter invasions of the Tartar hordes. In lan- 
guage, allowing for the change of centuries, it is clear and perspicuous— little 
adorned with flowers of rhetoric, it is well adapted to impress all classes with 
its importance, and exhibits a striking contrast between the ideas of the ancient 
and the practice of the modern officers of the government. In no region of 
the East has pure abstract morality been better understood than in China. 
Unfortunately, practice and precept have seldom gone hand-in-hand. The 
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education of the people represses violence on the one hand, and tinges the 
character with fraud on the other; the smaller vices of humanity degrading 
those who are destitute of striking crimes. 

Dll. MORRISON'S LIFE. 

TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir: — It is with much reluctance that I feel myself compelled to address 
you on the subject of the notice which appears in your Journal for this month 
respecting the Memoirs of the late Dr. Morrison. 

By referring to the preface, the Reviewer would have perceived that the 
writer had anticipated his remarks, or rather regrets , as to the style, &c. of 
the Memoirs, and only laid claim to the merit of fidelity and simplicity in the 
narration of facts ; but of the several critical notices which she has seen of 
the work, previously to the one which calls forth these remarks, she has had 
no reason to complain of undue severity or want of courtesy on the part of 
the reviewers, while private expressions of approbation have far exceeded 
her expectations ; it was therefore with no small degree of astonishment that 
she found in the Asiatic Journal the very serious charge of want of accuracy 
urged against the work. The passage (which is not very perspicuous) runs 
thus : “ The style of the Memoirs wants animation, and in a few places 
accuracy.” Now, Sir, had the writer specified the parts in which this sup- 
posed want of accuracy occurred, he would have rendered an essential 
service to such of his readers as have no other means of ascertaining the 
truth, while the mere vague unsubstantiated assertion must leave them 
uncertain as to what portion of the work is entitled to credit, and will 
consequently throw a disparaging influence over the whole. But what better 
means the reviewer thought he had of judging of the acc uracy of the facts 
stated, than those possessed by the author, I am at a loss to comprehend, 
unless it was by comparing them with the brief biographical sketch, which he 
refers to as published in your Journal for March, 1835. If that was his 
standard of comparison, I am not surprised at the conclusion he arrived at, 
for in that sketch there were several inaccuracies, which, though not dis- 
cernible by the general reader, were easily detected by any one intimately 
acquainted with the subject, ami they were accordingly pointed out to Mr. 
Fisher at the time, but it was then too late to have them corrected. 

That there are several glaring typographical errors in the work cannot escape 
the notice of any attentive reader, and the absence of a list of errata might lead 
some to attribute them to the writer, who considers that it is but justice to 
herself to state that they were neither in the manuscript nor in the corrected 
proof sheets when they left her hands, but were introduced by the printer — 
some wilfully, and others through ignorance, although he promised not only 
to cancel the objectionable passages, but also to subjoin a list of errata .* 

This explanation. Sir, I feel is due both to myself and to the numerous 
readers of your Journal. 

I am, yours, &c. 

Stoke Newington, Sept. 14/A, 1839. E. Morrison. 

*** Mrs. Morrison has entirely misunderstood the remark of the reviewer, 
who referred to a want of accuracy not in the facts of the Memoir, but (as 
very distinctly expressed) in the style of its composition. 

* Some of the errors of the press: vol. i. p. 1H7, two lines and a half ate inserted instead of two 
letters that were lost. P. 270, “ Extracts from Letters," instead of " Journal.” P. 315, •• Exile,” for 
" Circle.” I J . 31fi, ” Continents." for " Continent.” 1*. 474, *• Fresh,” for “ first.” Second vol. i>. 13f>, 
“ Hayne/’ for ** Laou-yay.” P. 155, r ‘ Tuh-shoo-jin,” a literary person, for “ Fuh-tuh-iin (lludnist).** 
Appendix, p. 40, <4 Americans included,” not in the MS. Date of the preface, altered from “ June 
20th,” to «• July 25th.” MS. lettering for wood-cut, “ The tomb of Morrison/’ altered to M Dr. 
•Morrison’s tomb in Macao.” 
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Original atiO Select. 

I'llUUEEUIJMtiS UF SOCIETIES. 

- Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society . — At a special general meeting 
of this society, held on the 20th July; the Hon. Sir James Rivett Carnac, 
Bart., Governor of Bombay, and patron, in the chair. 

The minute of the last meeting having been read by Mr. Orlebar, the Hon. 
the Governor addressed the meeting as follows : — 

M Mr. President and Gentlemen— I have accepted the distinguished hongur 
which you have proposed for me; but while I have done so, I am fully sen- 
sible that I possess no personal merits to call forth the distinction which you 
have conferred upon me ; that my only claim is founded on the public situation 
which I happen to hold among you. Let me, however, assure you that I 
accept this office with the determination never to be wanting in zeal, at least* 
for the cause of your society. I had formerly the honour of being numbered 
amongst its members, when it was denominated the Bombay Literary Society, 
and, since my nomination to the government of Bombay, I have had my eye 
on this institution, and have aspired to the pleasure of being again ranked 
among its friends. As a member of the Council of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
it has frequently been my good fortune to hear distinguished members of that 
society extol the labours of the members of the Bombay Branch, and express 
4he highest admiration of their literary researches. I express my deliberate 
conviction, founded on no insignificant grounds, that the labours of this society, 
combined w ith those of the sister institution in Bengal, have given a stimulus to 
oriental literature in Europe, and revived a taste for investigations connected 
with the east. For myself, I need only repeat, in accordance with the state- 
ment which I have already made to your worthy President, that, for every 
reason, and particularly for the sake of literature, and for the honour of 
Bombay, I shall most anxiously seek to promote the objects of this society : 
personally, as I have said, I possess no qualification enabling me materially to 
advance these great purposes, but placed, as I accidentally am, at the head of 
this presidency, it may frequently be in my power to further your objects. 
Opportunity will best evince whether or not your wishes, when it is in my 
power to fulfil them, shall meet with prompt and zealous compliance.” 

The llev. Dr. Wilson, the president, then rose and addressed his Excellency 
as follows : — 

“ Honourable Sir, — I have been charged to communicate to your Excellency 
the expression of our deep-felt gratitude for the favour which you have con- 
ferred upon us by accepting the office of patron of this society. We have 
every rcasou to believe, from what we have long known respecting your views, 
and the assurances which you have now conveyed to us, that the countenance 
which your Excellency will extend to us, will be not merely that of name and 
form, but of enlightened assistance and efficient support. 

“ It would be presumption in us to pretend to excite a zeal in behalf of our 
society, of which your Excellency has given us the warmest assurance, or to 
call forth a generosity which, we arc all convinced, is eager to find its own 
expression. As I have been requested by the society, however, to bring 
before your Excellency’s notice some of the public claims which it has to the 
consideration of the government, I am sure that your Excellency will pardon 
me when I very briefly advert to them. They are connected with our library, 
our museum, and the general objects of our literary research. The extent of 
our library has, we doubt not, already struck your Excellency’s attention. It 
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; 3 unequalled, it is supposed, in the British possessions in the east. At any 
rate. Principal Mill, late of Bishop’s College, than whom, amongst Europe’s 
sons in. India, none in our day has been more distinguished for his varied and 
profound learning, remarked to me, after a close survey of it, and a careful 
inspection of its catalogue, u We have got nothing like this in the city of 
palaces— nothing like this on the banks of the Ganges.” Our collection of 
books embraces every department of knowledge. We have here not merely 
the fugitive authorship of this century, with which we have been amply fur- 
nished by our English booksellers ; but we have copies of many of the standard 
works in literature, science, philosophy, history, and theology, to which the 
most laborious and inquisitive student has occasion to refer. Many of the 
works classed under these heads were specially selected by our illustrious 
founder, Sir James Mackintosh ; and not a few of them — in the purchase of 
which we lately expended the considerable sum of £1,000 — were recommended 
to our notice by our distinguished ornament, General Vans Kennedy. Our 
library, if we overlook occasional donations from individuals, learned societies, 
the East India Company, and the local governments, has been purchased from 
our own resources ; and in calling it into existence, in a land so distant as this 
from the favoured abodes of civilization, we humbly conceive we have con- 
ferred a great blessing on the community. When wc consider the facilities 
which it affords to the literary and scientific research of our countrymen in 
this presidency, and to the practical application of the arts to public works, we 
cannotbut feel that it has peculiar claims on public patronage, and especially 
in those higher departments where the popular desire for information exists 
in the smallest strength. It has received favours from the government in by- 
past days, which we most cordially acknowledge, as in the presentation, by 
the Hon. Mr. Elphinstone, of a copy of the large collection of Sanskrit 
manuscripts bequeathed to the East India Company, by the late Dr. John 
Taylor, and others procured in Guzerat by Col. Miles, and in the appropriation 
to the society, b}' Sir John Malcolm, of the splendid rooms in which it is now 
accommodated; and we are persuaded that your Excellency will not fail to 
visit it with your favourable regard, when opportunities are offered. Its 
oriental collection, in particular, we should like to see enriched. Manuscripts 
in the learned languages of India, which were principally multiplied and pre- 
served through the patronage of native princes, arc very speedily disappearing 
in all parts of the country; and though, as far as their moral effects on our 
native subjects are concerned, we may have no great reason to lament their 
passing into oblivion, wc should try to secure specimens of them, as illus- 
trative of the history of the errors of the human mind, and explanatory of 
much which strikes us as curious in the manners, and customs, and habits, 
and opinions of the interesting people among whom we are called to sojourn. 

“ We are sorry that our museum is principally inviting as far as unoccupied 
space is concerned. We have only a few interesting specimens in natural 
history and antiquities ; but their number, we doubt not, would be speedily 
increased, had we, like the Asiatic Society of Bengal, any public resources to 
enable us to make occasional purchases, and to secure a right conservation of 
pur collections. There is no good reason why our museum should not, in a 
few years, be filled with the opima tpolia of the east ; not the acquisition of 
dishonesty and of violence, like those which adorned the shrine of Jupiter 
Feretrius in Rome, but the free-will offerings to science of her own devoted 
sons.” 
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LAW. 

Supreme Court, June 7. 

Jk W . Alexander , assignee, frc. v. Thomas 
Cape and others,— Mr. Prinscp moved to 
enlarge the time for taking the answer of 
Major Cape, in England. The affidavits 
staled that the answer was now prepared, 
and was ready to be sworn and trans- 
mitted, except that it was absolutely ne- 
cessary first to inspect certain important 
documents referred to in the answer, and 
upon which the claim of the defendants 
rested. The originals of these instru- 
ments had been taken home by Mr. Har- 
grave Wyborn, who died at Cossier, on 
the overland route. Upon his death, a 
box containing Ins papers was seized 
by the consul, and transmitted to the 
Foreign- Office; but upon inspection, the 
papers in question were not found among 
them. The personal representatives of 
Wyborn had, however, since admitted 
that the documents in question were in 
their possession, and as they refused to 
give them up, on the ground of an alleged 
lien, a bill had been filed against them in 
the Court of Chancery, in England. It 
was expected that, in a couple of months, 
upon an inspection being obtained, the 
answer would be sworn and transmitted. 
The delay, in fuct, was to the prejudice 
of the defendants themselves alone, for 
they were the plaintiffs at law in an ac- 
tion of ejectment, to restrain which, by 
a perpetual injunction, was the prayer of 
this very hill. 

The Advocate-general opposed the ap- 
plication. The defendants were not the 
sole parties prejudiced by the delay. The 
prayer of the hill was in the alternative; 
to decree and declare, either that the 
defendants in equity, who claimed as 
mortgagees, had been already satisfied, or 
that, upon the equities of the case, they 
ought to be postponed to the insolvent 
incumbrancers, Cruttenden, Muekillop, 
and Co., the assignee of whose estate 
wus the complainant. Now, until this 
claim of Major Cape could he got rid of, 
it wus impossible to sell the property and 
wind up the alfairs of this insolvent firm. 
This was altogether a mere deluding of 
the Court by false pretences. 'Hie former 
applications for time were made on the 
alleged ground that Major Cupe had a 
dimness of vision — which was not sur- 
prising in a man between eighty and 
ninety years of age — and now u new story 
was trumped up about certain missing 
documents. The nature of them was not 
stated, and the Court ought not to ac- 
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quiesce in the vague assertion that they 
were essentially material to the case of 
the defendants. 

Sir E. Ryan said, that when the former 
application for time was granted, the 
Court had declared that they would only 
allow further time upon new facts being 
disclosed. New circumstances now ap- 
peared, and most material, if true. It was 
really for the benefit of the complainant 
himself, for if a decree were now taken 
pro confesso , it must be opened again, 
should "the answer, when it arrives, dis- 
close a complete defence. 

Commission enlarged to first day of 
next term, on payment of costs. 


COURT OF KIZAMUT ADAWLUT. 

A crime of atrocity, scarcely paral- 
lelled in the annals of guilt, even of this 
depraved zillah, was tried at the Nizamut 
Adawhit, before the civil and session 
judge, T.W. ltussel, Esq., on part of the 
2 1st, the whole of the 22d, 23d, 24th, 
and part of the 25th of May 1839. 

Meer Imaun Alee r. Syud Kazim Alee, 
alias Hiugoo Sahib, son of Syud Alee; 
also Sliekh Jhagaree, son of Shekh Mog- 
ga ; also Meer Laloo, son of Meer Bliat- 
tun, and Nunna Klian, soil of Imaun 
Buksh Khan. 

The indictment charged the prisoner, 
Syud Kazim Alee, alias Hingoo Sahib (a 
grandson of the Nazim Moobarek-ood- 
Dowlah, and who has received a patent 
of nobility from the Government), with 
the wilful murder of Meer Yar Alee, de- 
ceased, father of the prosecutor, Meer 
Imaun Alee; and the other prisoners, 
with aiding and abetting the said prisoner, 
Hingoo Sahib, in the commission of the 
crime aforesaid. The prisoners pleaded 
not guilty. 

Meer Imaun Alee, prosecutor, deposed 
that, three or four days prior to the mur- 
der of tlie deceased (his father), the pri- 
soner 1 1 ingoo sent Pearce, a woman, on 
his part, to the house of the prosecutor, 
to tempt Kuhccimm (a woman residing 
in prosecutor’s house) to take service with 
the prisoner, and in that case, Pearee 
said the prisoner would give her Rs. 30 a 
month. Ruhecmun declined the offer, as 
unbecoming a virtuous woman. When 
the prisoner I-Iingoo heard the reply, he 
attacked the house of the prosecutor with 
twenty or twenty-five followers, throwing 
bricks at it, and abusing the family. The 
prosecutor reported the circumstance to 
the durogah of Thanim Polahsen oolla 
Khan, for two days successively; lmt the 
darogah took no notice of the complaint. 
On the Sunday following, about half-past 

(« 
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eight o’clock at night, Hingoo, the pri- 
soner, with a sword in his hand, accom- 
panied by twenty or twenty-five persons, 
with sticks and stones in their hands, 
went to prosecutor’s house, which he en- 
tered with five or seven persons, while 
the others remained outside. The prose- 
cutor, seeing this, got over the wall and 
went to the tlmnna. Prosecutor’s father 
and Iiuhecmun were at that time sitting 
inside, and seeing the intruders enter, 
Ruhecraun got into a room and shut its 
door. Meer Yur Alee, the father, cried 
out, You belong to the nawab’s family; 
you should not act so improperly.” On 
hearing this, Hingoo ordered his follow- 
ers to seize Meer Ynr Alee, the father, 
and take him out of the house. The fol- 
lowers accordingly took Meer Ynr Alee 
to a lane opposite the house ofDeve Pur- 
shaud, where Hingoo smote him (Meer 
Yar Alee) a blow on the bead with a 
sword ; his followers threw the wounded 
body into a ditch, and went away. The 
prosecutor gave notice of the transaction 
at the police thanna, on which the daro- 
gah came along with him (the prosecutor), 
accompanied by a jemadar and three or 
four burkundauzes of the thanna, whose 
names prosecutor knew not. On their 
way, the prosecutor met with Babroo, 
Jheetun, Fuckeera, and Bukhshoo, all of 
whom informed the prosecutor that II in- 
goo (the prisoner) had killed Meer Alee, 
his (prosecutor’s) father. On hearing this, 
prosecutor went to the ditch with the da- 
rogah and others, and saw his father 
breathing, almost covered with mud and 
water ; his feet were in the ditch, and the 
head on the edge of it ; he was not quite 
insensible. The prosecutor took his fa- 
ther out of the ditch, who told him that 
Hingoo Sahib had wounded him with his 
sword; at length, prosecutor took his 
father home. The darogali called Lall- 
bhund Sonar and Juggarnautli Moodce to 
prosecutor’s house, and took down the 
depositions of prosecutor’s father in their 
presence. Tlie darogali told the prosecu- 
tor to take care of his father, and then 
went to arrest the culprits. The prose- 
cutor attended his father. About ten 
o’clock at night, while prosecutor and 
others were crying in the house, three 
burkundauzes of the Hajooree Rounds, 
named Mungul Singh, Munooruth Singh, 
and Mohun Singh, came and inquired 
what was the cause of the uproar? lie 
(prosecutor) told them, and showed them 
his father. The burkundauzes asked whe- 
ther the darogali had been there ? lie re- 
plied, the darogah had, and was gone to 
arrest the prisoners. Upon this, tlie bur- 
kundauzes told the prosecutor to point 
out the offenders ; so prosecutor went 
out, and pointed out to them Hingoo’s 
house, and returned home. Shortly after, 
Julloo Chowkeedar called the prosecutor 


to point out the culprits. Prosecutor ac- 
companied him to Hingoo's house, and 
saw the police at his door, and heard 
that the darogah, jemadar, and some bur- 
bundauzes, were inside. When prosecu- 
tor’s arrival was made known to the da- 
rogah, he called him inside, when prose- 
cutor saw the darogah sitting in a tiled 
house, and the burkundauzes standing; 
Hingoo was on his bed, and Shekh Jha- 
garce standing there. The darogah in- 
quired of the prosecutor who were the 
culprits? prosecutor pointed out to him 
Ilingoo and Jhugnrcc, and returned home. 
The darogah, as he passed by his house 
with Ilingoo and Jliagarcc, came to pro- 
secutor, and said that he must send his 
father to tlie hospital: so saying, he called 
for bearers, and sent the deceased to the 
magistrate. Prosecutor heard that his fa- 
ther died the next day. 

Shekh Jheetun, an eye-witness of tlie 
fact, deposed, that on Sunday, at three 
ghurree of the night (the date and month 
of which lie does not recollect), on his 
way to the darogali of the camel esta- 
blishment, he went to the house of the 
prosecutor, Meer lmaun Alee, where he 
saw Ilingoo, with twenty-five or thirty 
men, near the house of Devc Pershaud, 
some of them were standing on the road, 
and others throwing bricks at the house 
of lmaun Alee; and afterwards tlie pro- 
secutor’s father was taken to the lane by 
five or seven men, whose names he knew 
not. lie saw Hingoo, who was standing 
with a naked sword, smite the deceased 
on the right side of the head with it, on 
which deceased fell down. The prisoner 
Hingoo then desired Jliagarcc to throw 
him into the ditch, who did us he was 
bid; then they all went away: the feet 
of the deceased were in the ditch, and his 
head on the edge of it. 1 fc saw Fuckeera, 
Babroo, and Bukhshoo, come to the spot 
afterwards. The prosecutor said, that for 
a woman his father had been killed. The 
prosecutor, Bukhshoo, and Fuckeera, took 
Meer Yar Alee out of the ditch, and took 
him home. 

Bukhshoo deposed, that two days pre- 
vious to the occurrence of the crime, 
Ilingoo, with twenty-five or thirty men, 
came and threw bricks at prosecutor's 
house. The day and month lie does not 
recollect, but that it was five or six 
months ago, on a Sunday, when one ghur- 
ree of the day remained. He at first saw 
Ilingoo with twenty-five persons in tlie 
lane, and then go into the house of the 
prosecutor at three ghurree of the night, 
with Jhagaree and three others, who 
dragged the deceased to the lane. Hin- 
goo was with them. On their approach- 
ing near the house of I)eve Purs baud, 
Ilingoo smote the deceased on the head 
with a sword, upon which the deceased 
fell down : Jhagaree thrust the body into 
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the ditch, and fled. The witness got the 
deceased out of the ditch with the assis- 
tance of Jhectun, Fuckeera, and Babroo, 
when the darogah, with jemadar, burkun- 
dauzes, and others, took the deceased to 
the prosecutor’s house. 

Babroo deposed, that about six months 
ago, on a Sunday (date and month does 
not recollect), at three ghurrcc of the 
night, as he whs going to his own house, 
passing the lane by the house of Dove 
l’ursliaud, he saw Jhagaree seize the de- 
ceased by the hand and Tlingoo smite 
him a blow on the head with a sword ; 
then Jhagaree threw him into a ditch. 
There were twenty or twenty-five men 
with the prisoner. The prisoners then 
Med, leaving the body of the deceased in 
the ditch. Jhectun, Bukhshoo, and 
others, took the deceased out of the ditch, 
and carried him to his house. 

Fuckeera, on his oath, confirmed the 
depositions given by the above-named 
witnesses. 

IIurnauthBanoorjee, darogah ofThan- 
na Pooluhscn oolla Khan, swears, that in 
the month of last December, a person of 
the name of IWcer Yar Alee was wounded 
opposite the door of Deve Pershaud. On 
the report of the prosecutor, he proceeded 
to investigate the case on the spot, and 
saw the deceased in a ditch; and when 
he (the deceased) was taken out, the wit- 
ness observed that the deceased was suf- 
ficiently sensible to make a deposition, 
which he took. The deceased stated that 
Uiugoo, the prisoner, had wounded him, 
and had taken away his property. 

G. G. Mac Person, Esq., civil surgeon, 
stated that the deceased ( Moor Yar Alee) 
died, on tilt* day after he was brought to 
him, of a severe wound on the right side 
of the head, extending from the eye to the 
parietal hone, which was inflicted with a 
sharp weapon, and which penetrated the 
skull. 

J I ingoo stated in his defence, that he 
had an intrigue with Uulieemun, which 
raised malice between himself and pro- 
secutor ; also, that the prosecutor was 
actuated by feelings of malice to cause an 
assault to be made on his (the prisoner’s) 
house with fifty men. 

The judgment of the Courtis deferred. 

The Mnurshtdalmd News, from whence 
the above report is taken, lias some strong 
remarks with reference to the govern- 
ment manner of educating their wards, 
and to the efficient state of the police, us 
exhibited in the present case, under the 
novel system recently introduced into this 
zillah. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE UKSUMITIONS. 

This subject, which occupied so much 
of the public attention some months ago, 


appears to have died out, since the able 
and conclusive reply of Government to 
the address of the Landholders’ Society 
was mude public. This will be matter of 
little surprise to those who have studied 
the question, and have thereby been ena- 
bled to appreciate the clear exposition of 
the public enactments. We have inci- 
dentally heard that the Society proceeded 
soon after to collect fresh and original 
materials for a more powerful appeal to 
the Supreme Government, which, by 
some untoward accident, have been mis- 
laid. * Anxious as vve arc that this vexa- 
tious question between Government and 
its subjects should be brought to a close, 
with as little delay as possible, upon the 
basis of a fair compromise between the 
demands of the state and the convenience 
of those who have been living by an usur- 
pation of its revenues, we could have 
wished that the Society had pursued a 
different course. The charge of a viola- 
tion of tlie public* faith, upon which they 
claimed the abandonment of all farther 
process of resumption, cannot be sus- 
tained by any appeal to the engagements 
of Government. The analogy of former 
administrations equally militates against 
the perpetual relinquishment of the pres- 
criptive, though alienated, rights of the 
state. But a strong claim might have 
been urged on the patriotic principles 
which are professedly the pole-star of our 
Government, for a modification of those 
demands, and for leaving the rent-free 
holder in possession of a reasonable por- 
tion of the rents of his estate. It is to 
this strong argument that wc wish the 
attention of the Society had been directed. 
Coinciding, as it would have done, with 
the views of the Court of Directors, we 
think it would have presented a much 
fairer prospect of success. 

Several years back, Mr. Millet drew 
up, at the request of Government, an 
Act, embodying all the regulations which 
lmd been passed on the subject of resump- 
tions, from the time when the subject was 
first taken up. This Act also provided 
for certain ameliorations of the existing 
law, calculated to reduce the pressure and 
the odium of these proceedings. But after 
it lmd been put in type, it was deemed 
inexpedient to enact it, upon the ground, 
we believe, that though it differed from 
the laws in force only by its superior lenity, 
a new law might be considered, in the pre- 
sent state of the public mind, in the light 
of a new grievance ; and that the resump- 
tions might be misrepresented, as dating 
from this new law, instead of being con- 
sidered simply as the execution of laws 
which had been on the statute-book for 
half a century. We have heard that the 
* An appeal from the Governor of Bengal to the 
Governor-general of India in Council (ab codcm ad 
cvndem) was preparing by the Society at the date of 
the last advices. 
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Act has now been token up anew by the 
Legislative Council, and adopted, with 
additional provisions of a conciliatory cha- 
racter. We learn, that among its enact- 
ments, the most favourable to the popular 
wishes, is one which directs that the 
amount of revenue assessed on resumed 
tenures shall not exceed one-half the rent 
paid by the tenant. The draft of this mo- 
dified Act has, we understand, been sub- 
mitted to the decision of Lord Auckland. 

To the enactment of this new Act, we 
know that the same objections were urged 
which were advanced when it was origi- 
nally drawn up ; and it has been rcmnrked, 
that what was inexpedient when the re- 
sumptions began in right earnest, must 
be still more impolitic now that conside- 
rable progress has been made towards 
tlie completion of them. It lias been 
urged, that it would be unwise to disturb 
the public mind with a new law. the ob- 
ject of which would be either misunder- 
stood or misrepresented. We must con- 
fess that these arguments appear to carry 
no little weight with them. Considering 
the extreme excitement which is felt on 
this vital question in all ranks of the native 
community, we fear that it would afford 
an opportunity, which most assuredly 
would not be neglected, for inflaming t lie 
public mind in a still higher degree. The 
enemies of Government would not lose 
so fair an occasion of augmenting the pub- 
lic discontent, by affirming that tenures 
which had been declared sacred by former 
regulations, were now, for the first time, 
to be confiscated upon a new and modern 
law. We fear that tlie benevolent \ iews 
of those who have urged the enact merit 
of the law, would be, in a great measure, 
defeated. — Friend of India , May 9. 


THE SOI-DISANT PE UTAH CHL'.NI'. 

Extract from the proceedings of the 
Presidency Court of Nizamut A daw hit, 
13th June 1839: present W. 1’ rad don 
and C. Tucker, Esqs. judges. 

Head letter, dated 23d January last, 
from the session judge of tlie zillali 
Hooghly, the proceedings held on tlie 
trial of Alak Shah, alias Rajah Pertaub 
Chunder, son of llujaii Tea Chunder, 
<dias Kistololl Pauree Biirniodiarree, and 
others. 

' “ Alak Shah, alias Rajah Pertaub 
Chunder, alias Kisto Lai Pauree Bratnli- 
macharec, charged with gross fraud and 
imposture, in falsely and fraudulently 
assuming the name of the deceased Ma- 
harajah Dheraj Pertaub Chunder Baha- 
door, formerly zemindar of Rurdwan, and 
pretending, in various places, during the 
two last years, to the great disturbance of 
the general peace and quiet of this coun- 
try, that lie is in verity the aforesaid 
zetnindor of Burdwnn, and that the ze- 


mindury of Burdwan belongs of light to 
him; and in obtaining money from va- 
rious individuals, and more particularly 
from one Radhakissen Bysack, dewun of 
the Government Treasury in Caleuttu, by 
means of these nnd such like false pre- 
tences. 2d Count. And charged further 
with having, in furtherance of the frau- 
dulent pretences above-mentioned, insti- 
gated and prevailed on divers subjects of 
the British Government, and others, to 
the number of three hundred and more, 
unlawfully and tumultuously to assemble, 
at or near the town of Ciilna, in the dis- 
trict of Burdwan, such proceeding being 
intended, or eminently calculated, to pro- 
duce a most serious breach of the peace ; 
and with having there remained, at the 
head of this unlawful assembly, from the 
13th of April 1828 up to the 2d of May 
1838, and with having, during that pe- 
riod, on various occasions, by the dis- 
play of superior force, resisted and set at 
defiance the constituted authorities of the 
district, lie having previously, on the 4th 
August 18J3G, been convicted of a similar 
offence, before the Sessions Court of this 
district of Hooghly.*’ 

The Court, having duly considered 
the proceedings held on the above trial, 
nnd the J'utica of the law officer thereon, 
pass the following sentence : 

“The futwa of the law officer of the 
Nizamut Adawlut declares, that false 
personation for one's own advantage is 
an offence under the Mahomcdau law ; 
that no specific puimluncnt is laid down 
for such offence, hut the punishment is 
at the discretion of the hakim, with a 
view to restrain the offender ; respect 
being had to the circumstances of the 
offender, and the character of the offence, 
which of itself is apparently of a trivial 
nature.” 

'I'lie Court convict tlie prisoner Alak 
Shah, alias , &c. of so much of the first 
count as charges him with gross fraud 
und imposture, in falsely and fraudulently 
assuming the name of the deceased Maha - 
rajah Dheraj Pertaub Chunder Baliadoor, 
formerly zemindar of Burdwan, and pre- 
tending that the zemindary of right be- 
longs to him. They acquit him of the 
other offences with which he stands 
charged, nnd sentence the said Alak 
Shall to pay a fine to Government of 
Us. 1,000, nnd in default of payment to 
lie imprisoned in the gnoJ of zillali Iioogh- 
ly for the period of six months. 

“ The Court observe. Unit the remain- 
ing prisoners, Radakistno Gliosaul, I Ia- 
zif Fntoo-oolah, ttagur Chunder, Dliur 
Cnllypersiiud Sing, Jootuuu Khan, and 
Rajah Xurrobur Chunder, have been 
acquitted and released by the session 
judge.” 

This individual lias petitioned the 
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Court, setting forth that its sentence ap- 
pears to have tlic effect of deciding for 
ever the question of the civil claims, 
which he was about to submit to solemn 
investigation in the civil tribunals of this 
country, both of her Majesty and of the 
Company, and which he hud already 
brought before the Supreme Court, in an 
action of ejectment at present pending, 
and suspended only during the progress 
of the criminal proceedings before the 
authorities of Ilooghly ; and that even if 
the sentence has not the effect of so de- 
ciding such civil claims, he cannot safely 
venture to bring them forward in any 
civil court of justice whatsoever, with- 
out being liable to a second prosecution 
for the alleged crime of 1 ‘ personation for 
liis own advantage and amongst other 
allegations, he states that certain evi- 
dence was voluntarily reserved, because 
his advisers considered that, at all events, 
it was sufficient to succeed in throwing a 
doubt upon the question of identity, 
instead of going fully into the matter be- 
fore a criminal court ; and that it would 
have been highly unreasonable to require 
him to open up the whole ease of his 
civil claims in a mere criminal proceed- 
ing, where, even if he were acquitted, 
the sentence could not possibly have 
availed him as evidence of his right, lmt 
lie would have been left afterwards to 
establish that right as lie best could be- 
fore a eivil tribunal ; that besides these 
voluntary reasons for withholding part of 
his evidence, there existed causes, quite 
beyond his control, inasmuch as he ap- 
plied for perwammhs for several witnesses 
material for his defence and in support of 
his claim, which witnesses w ere not pro- 
duced, the magistrate and session's judge 
openly declaring that the Session’s Court, 
sitting as a criminal court, hud no power 
to compel the attendance of witnesses 
for the defence ; that the porwannahs for 
the prosecution were made out in heavy 
penalties, and that the atltcndancc of 
the prosecution’s witnesses was enforced 
by attachment and seizure of their pro- 
perty, and that the perwammhs issued 
for the attendance of the witnesses for 
the defence contained no such penalty, 
and the attendance of such witnesses was 
not enforced by any compulsory process. 
The petitioner, therefore, prays that, 
upon depositing the said fine of Rs. 1,000, 
the Court will review, or set aside, or 
suspend, so much of the sentence, and to 
grant a new or further trial of so much of 
the said charge, as relates to the question 
of the petitioner’s identity, with liberty 
to produce further evidence, if necessary, 
both for the prosecution and the defence, 
and witli full power vested in tl e pre- 
siding judge to enforce the attendance of 
all the witnesses subpoenaed, ami with 
such other directions, and upon such 


other conditions and limitations as to the 
Court shall seem fit and just. 

HINDU HAUL ADS. 

Iii the following song, which is evi- 
dently a work of recent date, alluding to 
the great political events of the present 
day. there is evidence of a chuckling 
spirit, which seems to glory in the thought 
of the British Government being involved 
in a dilemma. We give a literal prose 
translation of a few verses of this song, 
which is a curious specimen of Hindu 
ba I lad-poetry, and is interesting as show- 
ing the light in w hich our recent policy 
is viewed by the natives of the country, 
i. 

The Lion of the Punjab awoke fiom his sleep, and 
snorted loud in the air; 

lie stretched out his huge paw and shook his 
shaggy matte ; 

Then he shouted, “ 11a ! ha ! give me more lands 
by the liver. 

Where the fruits grow so luscious, and the "omtg 
maidens are like fawns.’' 

II. 

He said this to the English bear, but the English 
hear shook his head. 

And stretched out a paw too, and said, "No, no.” 
Hut the English liear goes no where without his 
friend the fox. 

And the fox stepped into rouncit and spoke like a 
pundit, ns he was. 

III. 

" Maharaj ! you want more country— we fear to 
lose what we have got ; 

The lluss-wallah serpent is coiled up behind that 
chain of hills ; 

The jackalls of Scinde have the country adjacent 
We will take it and share it between us in some 
way." 

VI. 

Then the tiger of ISfepaul and the crocodile of the 
East bestir'd themselves. 

And they said, " See the bear has left his country 
in search of more ; 

Ila ! ha ! the bear is a % hoot a old fellow, and the 
fox he is much too sly ; 

But we will attack their homes in their absence, 
ami burn their houses and liule ones." 

This Inst extract needs little comment. 
The fox is the representative of English 
policy, anti the hear of English power, 
rite two together are types of the British 
dynasty, and as such arc used in tlie 
song. — Jfurkaru , May M-. 

The Bengal JIurkaru is making re- 
rea relies throughout the ballad-poetry of 
Bengal, for matter to prove that the na- 
tives arc very discontented with the Bri- 
tish Government. If our contemporary 
digs deeply into this peculiar vein of vul- 
gar poesy, lie will find evidence of tlie 
natives having been discontented under 
every government they have yet been 
under. The common topics of the popu- 
lar ballad arc, the actions of the Govern- 
ment, the rich, ami the powerful, and 
each strain is touched with humour, or 
anger, or ridicule, according to the whim 
or temper of the writer. We can see 
little of evil omen either in a song or a 
satire, and we think the Government of 
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this country can derive as little prejudice 
from a song about Malia Bundoola, as 
the British Government can sustain from 
an old Jacobite catch on the Pretender. 
— Bomb . Gaz. t May 29. 

ASSAM. 

We find from late letters from Assam, 
that the party of the insurgent Kliam- 
ties lias been entirely dispersed. After 
the recent expedition of Capt. Ilanmiy, 
about four hundred K hum tics came in to 
Sadeya, and threw themselves on the 
mercy of our Government ; amongst 
them was a chief of some consequence, 
who had been an active leader in the 
attack on our troops at Sadeya. This 
chief, to reconcile himself to our autho- 
rities, volunteered to lead a party against 
the rebels ; and his offer being accepted 
by Capt. Vetch, a party, under Subadar 
Byjuimth Sing, was sent out under the 
guidance of the Khamti chief. The suba- 
dar seems to have conducted his expedi- 
tion in a very gallant and soldier-like 
manner, but unfortunately he failed in 
surprising the rebels, who, as before, had 
been apprised of the movements of our 
troops just in time to effect their escape. 
One of the Khamti guides was shot by 
one of the rebel chiefs, as he was climb- 
ing into the stockade, which constitutes 
our only loss from the enemy. The chiefs 
of the Khamties, with about twenty-five 
of their followers, were pursued from 
hill to hill by the subadar, until further 
pursuit at this season in such jungles 
appeared useless. The .subadar burnt 
the villages of the Meshniees who had 
entertained the rebels, and destroyed 
their granaries. The mischief thus brought 
upon them by harbouring the Khamties, 
will most probably create a feud between 
them and their friends; at any rate, it 
appears to be hoped, that the lesson that 
has been taught the Meshniees will lie 
attended with the best effects. They have 
long been in the habit of committing raids 
on the population round Sadeya, currying 
off cattle, and young people as slaves, 
thinking themselves safe in their fast- 
nesses in the mountains ; but the expe- 
dition of the subadar will have taught 
them that they are not beyond the reach 
of our troops. It is reported that from 
..eight to nine hundred Khamties and 
others, have taken this opportunity to 
return to Sadeya, and make their submis- 
sion to the political agent. Most of the 
men now come in are persons who were 
forced to join the insurgents; amongst 
those who have thus escaped is the son 
of Mullook Fhahun, who was sacrificed 
by the Khamties on the night of tin; at- 
tack on our lines, for refusing to fight 
against our G^ernment. From motives 
of policy, as Well as from want of grain, 
Capt. Vetch proposes sending aU the 


Khamties clown below Sadeya, and set- 
tling them in different villages of the 
Sachempore zillab. The subadar, on this 
occasion, has penetrated into the hills, 
by the line of the Dihong river, further 
than has ever been previously explored 
by any of our people, even by the sur- 
veyors, who reported the river impracti- 
cable twenty miles below the point as- 
cended by the subadar. This native 
officer is represented to us as being a 
gallant soldier, who has often distin- 
guished himself, and who is worthy of 
some mark of the favour of Government. 
On the present occasion, he succeeded 
in dispersing the enemy, and giving them 
such a fright as will most probably ren- 
der them averse to repeat the visit. — 
Cour. , Juno 17. 

NATIVE MEI1ICAI. STl’DF.X'IS. 

A very important question relative to 
the expediency of continuing the stipen- 
diary system in the Medical College is 
now under the consideration of Govern- 
ment. This plan of affording gratuitous 
instruction, and holding out pecuniary 
inducement, was originally adopted with 
tiie view of overcoming the prejudices 
and repugnance of the native youth to 
acquire a knowledge of that science, the 
successful development and practical ap- 
plication of which, especially as regards 
dissection, were once deemed hopeless; 
and indeed the efforts of the Medical 
College would not have been attended 
with half the success which has so pre- 
eminently distinguished its debut, had not 
Government at first hit upon this right 
and tempting course. The advanced 
alumni of the Hindu College, and other 
schools ( where small stipends are also 
allowed, in consideration of the circum- 
stances of the boys), would not have 
volunteered to become the disciples of 
Galen, wcie it not for some pecuniary 
encouragement, both present and pros- 
pective, which served as well to lull 
their, or rather their parents’, prejudices, 
as to dispose them to break through the 
trammels of “immemorial custom.” The 
constitution of the native society has 
undergone a remarkable change in the 
short space of five or six years, and the 
thirst after medical knowledge has been 
so great, that in a few years wc hope to 
see normal schools established in every 
province, for the rapid spread of the 
healing art. Boys are even now sent 
from the Upper Provinces and Ceylon, 
for the purpose of being initiated into the 
mysteries of this most useful branch of 
human knowledge, and with the ulterior 
object of counteracting the baneful in- 
fluence of empiricism, to put down which 
is to confer on the great muss of the In- 
dian population otic of the most substan- 
tial benefits.— Cowr., June 18. 
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UNION BANK. 

The following resolutions were passed 
at a meeting of the proprietors of the 
Union Bank, held on the 5tli June • 

That the new Bank Deed, as provi- 
sionally approved at the said general 
meeting, held on the 4th May last, be 
finally adopted. 

That it is expedient to inerea.se the 
capital of the Union Bank to one crorc 
of rupees. 

That the additional capital be raised by 
tile creation of 2,<XM) new shares of 
Rs. 1, (KM) each. 

That such new shares be disposed of 
as follows, viz. each holder of four 
shares on the day of the next half-yearly 
meeting, in July 1 83f), to be entitled to 
one new share at par. 

That such shares as cannot he taken 
off, because many shareholders hold num- 
bers of shares not divisible by four, bo 
put up at par, and sold by auction, and 
the profits of premium applied for the 
exclusive benefit of those proprietors not 
enabled, for the cause above-mentioned, 
to obtain low shares at par. 

That the shares be paid for as follows, 
viz. one-half each share in cash in six 
months from the next half-yearly meet- 
ing in July 1839, and the remaining half 
in six months from the 1st January 1810. 

That the period within which absentee 
proprietors, meaning thereby those out of 
Jiulia, must pay up for their additional 
stock, be six months in addition to that al- 
lowed to residents in India, and for those 
in India above fifteen days’ dawk from Cal- 
cutta, a reasonable period, to be fixed by 
the directors, in addition to that allowed 
to residents of Calcutta. 

That all shares not taken up and paid 
for, pursuant to the foregoing resolutions, 
by wilful neglect of the proprietors, he 
sold for the benefit of the proprietors at 
large. 

Aimin' LTUllAL SOCIETY OF INDIA. — 
ASSAM TEA. 

A general meeting of this Society 
was held on the 8th May. The sub- 
ject which first engaged the attention 
of the Society was a communication 
made by the Calcutta Tea Committee. 
It- consisted of a despatch from the 
Court of Directors, dated 12th Janu- 
ary ; and, for the better understanding of 
the same, un extract from the committee’s 
letter to the Government of India, dated 
20th March 1838, is prefixed : 

“ We have the honour to report, for 
the information of the hon. the President, 
in Council, that there ure at present in rea- 
diness at our office, for transmission to 
the Court of Directors, a large supply of 
sumples of Assam tea, consisting of twelve 
large boxes of paho and souchong. Each 


box contains on an average nineteen seers, 
or thirty-eight pounds, of tea, carefully 
packed in a leaden canister, made by the 
manufacturers lately arrived from Canton, 
and marked as above, both in Chinese and 
English. The boxes are severally covered 
with the proper sort of matting, secured 
by slips of rattan, and addressed to the 
lion. Court in the usual manner. 

“ The consignment from which these 
samples were taken, arrived in Calcutta 
on the last (lay of January. Owing to a 
deficiency in the original packing, and. the 
great degree of dampness to which the 
box bad been exposed during the passage 
from Assam, a considerable proportion of 
the tea, amounting to what would have 
filled about five boxes more, was either 
wholly spoiled, or so much deteriorated, 
that no process, we believe, could have 
restored it to any tiling like a fair quality. 
We have, therefore, registered all that 
portion as unfit to be sent home — at least, 
with the present supply — deeming it a 
matter of primary importance that the 
value of the first samples transmitted to 
Europe should not be diminished by any 
thing that might add to the many disad- 
vantages under which they must necessa- 
rily arrive at a destination where they 
will, in all probability, have to be subject- 
ed to the severe test of examination by 
the first tea inspectors in London. 

“ We beg, most particularly, to urge on 
tlie consideration of his honour in Coun- 
cil, that not only are the plants from 
which the leaves were gathered still in 
their original wild and uncultivated state, 
but the details of the various processes 
employed in preparing and transmitting 
the tea must obviously have laboured 
under the many and serious difficulties 
and obstacles of a first attempt, but which, 
it may reasonably be expected, will be di- 
minished, and progressively overcome, as 
further trials are made. Besides which it 
ought to be borne in mind that, strange as 
it may appear, it is by no means settled 
whether it is not actually the green sort 
that has been prepared in the fashion of 
black tea — a point which can only be sa- 
tisfactorily determined when the green tea 
manufacturers arc set at work in Assam. 

“ The tea in question arrived here under 
the designation of pahoand souchong. In 
assorting eaeJi of these into three quali- 
ties, our secretary lias been guided, partly) 
by the opinion of the Chinese assistants 
now here, and partly by his own discri- 
mination of the difference in the flavour 
and appearance of the teas after they had 
undergone preparation for being re-pack- 
ed ; likewise, and in the first instance, by 
the various degrees of preservation in 
which lie received the cargo from Assam. 
The process of preparation alluded to 
above, consisted in gradually drying the 
tea over n nicely-regulated coal fire, co- 
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vered with ashes, in baskets made on pur- 
pose by the Chinamen, having the form of 
two inverted cones, with their ends trun- 
cated, and having an open sieve in the 
centre (as described and figured in Mr. 
Bruce's Memoir of tiie Manufacture of 
Tea in Assam, p. 5) : this precautionary 
measure our secretary deemed absolutely 
necessary, to prevent mould iness and con- 
sequent damage to the tea during the sea 
voyage. 

“ Our secretary has been at pains to 
learn, that it has always been customary 
in China to bestow great attention in pre- 
venting consignments of teas from being 
shipped on board vessels that have cargoes 
consisting of articles of strong savour, and 
which are known to be injurious to the 
delicate and fugacious aroma of tea, whe- 
ther by their odour, or heating properties, 
or the like, and that it is usual even to 
plank off the space allotted for the chests. 
Weaccordingly solicit that such orders may 
be issued in regard to the shipment of the 
twelve boxes, as may be deemed best cal- 
culated to prevent any accident from hap- 
pening to their contents from any of those 
sources. In case it should be deemed ex- 
pedient to entnist the despatch to our 
secretary’s care, we are persuaded he will 
use the best diligence and care to procure 
freight on an early ship at the lowest rate 
possible, and under such engagements as 
will prevent nny chance of injury during 
the voyage. 

“ We beg leave to forward the accom- 
panying small muster of the first quality 
of paho, and a large canister of the second 
quality of the same sort, regretting that 
wc have none left of the souchongs, every 
leuf of it having been consumed in filling 
up the boxes.” 

The despatch of the Court of Directors 
is addressed to the Governor- general of 
India in Council. dat?d 23d January : — 

“ We receive with much satisfaction 
the samples of Assam tea (twelve chests) 
alluded to in your letter dated the 2.3d 
May 1838, and which arrived in Novem- 
ber last, under the designation of ‘ paho 
and souchong.* Specimens of each sort 
have, been very extensively distributed, 
and it affords us much pleasure to com- 
municate to you, that we have received 
very favourable reports regarding it, as 
well from the most respectable brokers 
and tea-dealers as from several individuals 
and various corporation towns and scien- 
tific bodies to whom it lias been submitted. 

“We do not, however, consider that 
these specimens will have afforded the 
British public an opportunity of judging 
of the real merits of the tea which the 
Assam districts are, we have no doubt, 
capable of producing, inasmuch as we find 
the best judges concur in opinion that the 
process of refiring, to which, owing to the 
damaged state in which the tea arrived in 


Calcutta, was of necessity subjected, has 
very materially injured the present sam- 
ple. Nevertheless, we resolved to direct 
eight chests of the tea to be offered for 
public sale, the result of which iB given in 
the margin .* The result here exhibited 
will not, of course, lead you to the forma- 
tion of any correct opinion as to the real 
marketable value of the tea, should it ar- 
rive in quantities sufficient to be consi- 
dered a staple article of commerce ; on 
the contrary, it can only be considered as 
a fancy price, occasioned by the great 
excitement and competition created by 
the novelty and curiosity of the sale. For 
the formation of a more accurate judg- 
ment, we refer you to the report of Mr. 
Thompson, and to the letter addressed by 
Messrs. Steams and Itowley to the Mayor 
of Liverpool, wherein an offer is made to 
contract for five hundred or a thousand 
chests at Is. 10|d. to 2s. per lb. 

“You will continue to encourage in 
such manner as you may deem most ad- 
visable, the cultivation of tea in Assam ; 
and with reference to our despatch under 
date the 26th September 1838, we shall 
expect to receive a further supply as soon 
as a sufficient quantity has been prepared, 
in accordance with the instructions therein 
conveyed to you. At the same time, vve 
shall be glad to receive from you any 
suggestions with respect to future plans, 
particularly as to the best means of en- 
couraging the cultivation of the tea with 
as little present loss to Government, and 
great prospective benefit to commerce, as 
possible. 

“It would, further, he very desirable 
to receive as accurate information as pos- 
sible, with regard to the price at which 
the tea is manufactured, including merely 
the cost of labour, manipulation, packing 
per chest, and the landingat Calcutta.” 

(Signed by two chairmen, and thirteen 
of the Court of Directors). 

.Mr. Thompson, the tea-broker, in his 
report, states that No. 11 souchong is of 
a large well-twisted pekoe kind of a leaf; 
that No. 5 souchong is of a large black 
leaf, with some brown, the leaf generally 
rather coarse, and not so well twisted as 
No. 1 1 ; that No. C is a mixture of large 
coarse leaves, with some pale brown un- 
twisted : this tea is good flavoured, but 
the leaf, if for the purpose of trade, should 
be better manufactured ; that No. 2 pekoe 
is a well-made, largish, ivory-blackish leaf, 
appears to have been “retired,” and the 
leaf, in consequence, of a deeper black ; 

* Souchong:— 

hoi 1 , 1st quality, 34 lbs. net at 21s. per lb. 

2, 2d do. 28 lbs. „ 2<)a. „ 

3, 3d do. 37 lbs. „ Kis. „ 

Pekoe:— 

Lot 4, 2d quality, .‘18 lbs. net at 24s. Cd. per lb. 

A, 2d (lo. 40 lbs. „ 25s. „ 

8, 2d do. 33 lbs. ,, 27s. 6d. „ 

7, 2d do. 35 lbs. „ 28s. <Jd. „ 

8, 3d do. 35 lbs. „ 34s. 
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that Nos. 79 and 10 pekoe are a similarly 
well-made leaf to No. 2, but not so black, 
and having also more (“ points or downy 
ends”) dower than it ; and that No. 8 is 
a well-made ivory-greyish leaf, with a fair 
quantity of flower : this tea, for make and 
si2e of leaf, much resembles pekoe of the 
growth of China. 

Messrs. Stearns and Rowley, in their 
letter, state that they consider the tea, 
with a few exceptions, “ as good tea ns 
may be usually imported into this coun- 
try from Canton, the only difference ap- 
pearing to us being in the method of 
curing or drying the leaves, and the sam- 
ple submitted to our inspection has been 
over-dried, and evidently has not been 
treated in the way the Chinese prepare 
their teas. Wc character the tea in ques- 
tion as preferable to 4 but middling tea,’ 
or ‘ brisk, slightly burnt flavour (not ob- 
jectionable),’ and possesses sticnifth; the 
leaf is of the large dull black pekoe kind, 
value Is. 10£d. to 2s., and at this valua- 
tion we should have no objection to enter 
into a contract for live hundred ora thou- 
sand chests.” 

In addition to the foregoing, the re- 
ports from six Liverpool brokers on the 
same subject, equally favourable, were 
presented by Mr. Willis. 

As an opportunity for extending the 
cultivation of the tea plant in India, the 
secretary read a hater from Mr. Edward 
Sterling, collector at Hurdwan, calling the 
attention of the Society to the apparent 
fitness, both in soil and climate, of that 
district, for the introduction ami culture 
of the tea plant. J)r. WallicJi stated, that 
as a supply of plants had just reached the 
gardens, and at the recommendation of 
the Society, he was pleased to say, lie 
thought the Tea Committee would wil- 
lingly place a few of them at the disposal 
of Mr. Sterling. 

mrriNC-ouT fund. 

The following letter appears in the 
Enylishman , June 20 : — 

“ Notice to absentees from cavalry 
corps, interested in the establishment ol 
a fund for buying-out lieut.-eolonels. 

44 Dear gentlemen : — We have un- 
bounded satisfaetion in announcing that 
our persevering and unwearied efforts, 
hopeless as these seemed for a long while, 
have at length been crowned with suc- 
cess, the whole of our ten regiments hav- 
ing now unanimously agreed to join the 
establishment of a fund for buying-out 
lieut. -colonels of our branch of the army. 
Having consented to act ns a committee 
to conduct the management of the gene- 
ral business of the fund, we have made 
an offer of the bonus to those lieut. - 
colonels likely to accept it immediately, 
and have prepared the several regiments 
Asiat.Jwm, N, S. Vol.30. No. 1 18. 


to be ready with their respective contri- 
butions the moment we intimate the 
number of steps that arc procurable. The 
fund may thus be said to be now in actual 
operation. For all particulars of the 
scheme of the fund, and for the scale of 
contributions, Sec., we refer you to your 
respective corps, and remain, 

“ Dear gentlemen, your*s faithfully. 

It. A N. ST1VUT ii kr, Maj. 6th L.C. 
J. A. 1). Fekcjusson, 

F. Macmullin. 

“ Sultanporc, llcnares, 12th June.” 

SUMMARY JURISDICTION OK MAO 1ST 11 A TES. 

The Government lias caused to be pub- 
lished the notification of a proposed Act, 
whereby jurisdiction will he given to a 
single justice of the peace of Calcutta, to 
try cases of simple larceny to the value 
of Ks. 20, and on conviction to sentence 
the offender to transportation or imprison- 
ment, for any period not exceeding one 
twelvemonth. The intent and object is, 
no doubt, good ; the public will thereby be 
relieved from a great portion of the burden 
of attending the Supreme Court’s Crimi- 
nal Sessions, to serve as jurors ; a burden 
whit'll, from the number of petty larceny 
cases lately sent lip from the police to the 
Supreme Court, has become very heavy. 
So far, therefore, the measure is calcula- 
ted for the public benefit; but whilst the 
public are relieved from a burden, care 
should be liad that the due and strict ad- 
ministration of justice, as regards the very 
poorest and meanest of the community, be 
not infringed ; and wc are compelled to 
say, that the contemplated measure docs 
not, in our opinion, sufficiently secure 
that great and chief object of all sound le- 
gislation. A single magistrate, who may 
he regarded as almost irresponsible, con- 
sidering the mode of his appointment and 
continuance on the bench, is not sueli a 
tribunal as ought to he entrusted with 
the power of depriving a man of his free- 
dom, according to a magistrate’s discretion. 
Even were he possessed of a thorough 
knowledge of law', and the principles of 
evidence, together with a perfect familia- 
rity with the language of those who are 
brought before him as offenders, or as wit- 
nesses, — with all these advantages, we 
should say, that a single magistrate was 
not a proper tribunal to ascertain guilt 
and innocence, nor to award transporta- 
tion or imprisonment for twelve months, 
at his discretion. We cannot, therefore, 
lmt condemn the proposed measure, as 
not only new, but dangerous in its con- 
sequences. — Hetty al Herald , June 9. 

The Legislative Council has, at length, 
published the draft of an Act, to confer 
on single justices of the peace, in the 
tow'ii of Calcutta, power to examine 
cases of petty larceny within the sum of 
(M) 
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twenty rupees, and to adjudge the crimi- 
nal to transportation or imprisonment for 
twelve months. The object of this Act 
is to relieve the community of Calcutta 
from the disagreeable necessity of assem- 
bling four times a year, in grand and pe- 
tit jury, solemnly to deliberate on charges 
of stealing to the value of sixpence. In 
order to confer on the poor natives, living 
within the circle of the Mahratta Ditch, 
the inestimable blessings of British law, 
it lias hitherto been deemed necessary to 
employ the costly apparatus of the Su- 
preme Court, and to encroach on the va- 
luable time of the community in the ad- 
justment of hundreds of trivial cases. 
The solemn farce has now been brought 
to a close, by a simple enactment of the 
Legislative Council, which adjudges the 
cognizance of such trivial causes to a le- 
gitimate tribunal. The reform is one of 
such obvious utility, that our gratitude 
for the gift is all but lost in astonishment 
at its long and unaccountable delay. — 
Friend of India, June 13. 

NATIVE 0»'KESSION. 

Great oppression appears to have been 
exercised, tor some time past, by certain 
wealthy natives upon the poor people 
trading on the Baliaghat Canal and the 
bazaars on its banks. When passing 
towards Calcutta with their little produce, 
they are seized, frequently by armed men, 
and, with their little property, carried to 
the moonshee’s bazaar, and confined, until 
they consent to the sale of their goods 
there. The parties charged with these 
acts are Collynauth Roy and his brothers, 
Baboos Bykanthonat Roy and Moothoo- 
ranath Roy. On the visit to the spot 
of Mr. Patton, the magistrate of the 
Twenty-four Pcrgunnahs, he ordered the 
two latter persons into custody, for ille- 
gally imprisoning Baboo Bonasur and 
two other individuals, in their house. By 
the collusion of darogahs and native 
police, who had charge of the prisoners 
(through bribery), they were suffered to 
escape. The magistrate lias suspended the 
whole of the native officers concerned in 
their escape and intended to employ a Euro- 
pean serjeant to superintend the thana. 
The sessions judge of the zillah has confir- 
med the magistrate’s orders, and authorized 
him to issue a summons against Moonshee 
Collynath Roy and Mr. Roger Dias, as 
defendants in this matter. The latter 
has been held to bail to answer an infor- 
mation in the Supreme Court, for aiding 
the escape of the prisoners. 

THE CROPS. 

We are sorry to think that the present 
is not likely to be a season of plenty in 
the North Western Provinces— a result 
so much to have been desired, after the 


late awful period of famine and starva- 
■ tion; but a letter, which wc have just 
received from Moradabad, gives a very 
unfavourable account of the crops of 
last harvest, which at one time pro- 
mised a most ample supply of food for 
the whole population of Upper India. 
Our correspondent says, that the crops 
of wheat, which appeared so very fine 
before they were cut, have greatly dis- 
appointed tlie hopes of the people, who 
have been suffering from so many seasons 
of deficient returns, and who had pur- 
chased their seeds at a very high price. 
It appears that the excessive rains, which 
had occurred in the latter end of the cold 
season, had caused the corn to shoot up 
into unusually long stalk, so that the 
grain, when cut, was found to be defici- 
ent in fulness —-of this our correspondent 
speaks of his own knowledge as regards 
the whole of Roliilcund, and he infers 
that the same results have been the 
consequence of the same causes, which 
are known to have prevailed throughout 
the whole of the Dooab and Oude. It 
is stated that, in the low moist lands, 
where the crops had the most luxuriant 
appearance, the grains were every where 
shrivelled, and in some places hardly 
repays the expence of thrashing. In the 
higher dry lands, the grain was better ; 
but it was nowhere thought equal in 
fulness and size to that of ordinary seasons, 
and it was not expected that prices would 
go down nearly so much as had been 
anticipated whilst the corn was uncut. — 
Cour.y May 1 1. 


SALARIES IN THE CIVIL SERVICE. 

The following extract from a resolu- 
tion by the Hon. the President in Coun- 
cil, 20th March 1339, communicated to 
the Bengal Government, with Mr. J. P. 
Grant’s letter of the 16th ult., is pub- 
lished for general information : — 

Resolved, that the lOtli November 
1836, the date when the hon. Court’s 
despatch, dated 4 th of May 1836, was 
laid before the Council of India for 
orders, be the date which is to regulate 
the claim of incumbents to retain the 
allowances held by them on that date. 

Resolved, that the date of the receipt 
of the present despatch, in its applica- 
tion to the officers of the Bengal division 
of the presidency, be the date when the 
letter from the secretary to the Right 
Hon. the Governor-general, forwarding 
the despatch from his lordship's camp, 
was laid before the Council, viz. 20th 
February 1 839. 

With reference to the above dates, Mr. 
C. Tucker, extra-temporary judge of the 
Sudder Dewanny and Nizamut Adawlut, 
16th December 1836 (made permanent 
9th September 1838), and whose salary 
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since the former date has been fixed at 

45.000, must, from the 20th ult., be re- 
duced to 42,000. In like manner, the 
sidary of Mr. Hawkins, register, which, 
on the 16th January 1838, was fixed at 

92.000, must, from the same date, be 
reduced to 90,000. 

Of the civil and session judges, the 
officers drawing salaries in excess of 
Its. 30,000, who will fall under the orders 
for reduction contained in this despatch, 
are Messrs. R. P. Nisbett, A. Dick, J. 

■ Templer, W. Dent, and H. Oldfield, all 
of whom draw 32,000 upon augmenta- 
tions made since the 16th November 
1836. The other officers named in the 
list as drawing more than 30,000 are old 
incumbents, viz . Messrs. Cracrofr, Lee, 
Warner, and J. D’Oyly; and those who 
have received the higher rate of 36,000, 
before the 16th November 1836, viz. 
Messrs. R. Barlow and H. Moore. 

Of the civil and session judges (in 
number twenty-eight) the following draw 
allowances less than 30,000: Messrs. 
Smelt, Russell, Biscoe, Gouldsbury, 
Gough, Cathcart, Golding, Deedes, and 
Dunbar. The salary of all these officers 
being 28,000, they are each respectively 
entitled to an increase of 2,000 per an- 
num, provided that a deduction equiva- 
lent to furnish such an addition be im- 
mediately available, and if the deduction 
afford only a partial increase, the amount 
is to be “equitably apportioned among 
officers of the same class.** The present 
amount available from civil and session 
judges is 10,000; but his Honour in Coun- 
cil regards the immediate saving made in 
the allowances of officers of the Sudder 
Court as likewise available for the aug- 
mentations of civil and session judges’ 
salaries. Thus the amount in hand appli- 
cable for augmentations, from the 20th 
February last, is 15,000. Since that date, 
Mr. Cracroft’s resignation has been re- 
ceived ; this gentleman’s salary was 
41,800, being that of a second judge of 
circuit under the old system. Consider- 
ing of this amount the excess above 
36, (X)0 as personal, his Honour in Coun- 
cil deems 6,000 to be available for aug- 
mentation of the inferior grade of sala- 
ries of civil and session judges. Thus 
the total amount at present available is 
21,000 ; but in addition to the nine gen- 
tlemen named as filling the office of civil 
and session judge, a tenth, Mr. ltaven- 
sliaw, draws the same allowances of 

28.000, as an additional civil and Thuggee 
session judge, and the criminal duties to 
he performed in the trial of these offen- 
ders are at least of equal responsibility 
and grade with those of ordinary session; 
his Honour in Council is, therefore, dis- 
posed to admit the claim of this gentle- 
man to be placed on the same footing in 
point of salary. 
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Thus there are ten officers entitled to 
receive, in the whole, Rs. 20,000, from 
the 20th February; but from that date 
till the departure of Mr. Cracroft, the 
amount available being only 15,000, they 
will each respectively receive only three- 
fourths of the augmentation allotted to 
them until the date when Mr. Cracroft’s 
salary fell in, and from that date the en- 
tire increase the additional judgeB per- 
forming only civil duties will continue to 
draw, as before ordered, only 26,000. 

In the statement laid before the Presi- 
dent in Council, the next officers named 
are separate magistrates. Of these the 
chief magistrate of Calcutta and magis- 
trate of 24-Pergunnahs are special offices, 
the allowances of which have been sanc- 
tioned by the hon. Court. The remain- 
der, twelve in number, have been ap- 
pointed under an arrangement not before 
the Court at the time of issuing their 
orders ; the appointments having been 
substituted for those of joint magistrate 
and deputy collector. 

The despatch of the hon. Court con- 
tains no orders specifically referring to 
these officers; but his Honour in Coun- 
cil is of opinion that the principle of the 
orders will apply, and therefore that the 
office of magistrate must be established 
with an equal salary, the duties perform- 
ed and the powers exercised being all of 
the same description. 

Of the twelve magistrates appointed 
in Bengal, three are drawing Rs. 18,000 
per annum, and the remainder Rs. 12,000. 
The Right lion, the Governor- general 
has proposed to fix the equal salary of 
15,000 per annum for this class of officers, 
in which case Messrs. Onslow, Gilmore, 
and KUiott would lose 3,000 per annum, 
and the remaining nine would obtain a 
corresponding increase. This would in- 
volve a net charge of 18,000 per annum, 
to meet which there is no deduction 
available from the salaries of officers of 
the same class, and as these officers were 
not embi'iiccd in the previous orders of 
the Hon. Court, and there has been no 
special salary assigned to this class of 
officers, which was intentionally distri- 
buted unequally, upon the principle of 
keeping the total the same, it cannot be 
assumed that there are vacancies of the 
higher grade. 

The President in Council concurring in 
the expediency of fixing the salaries of 
the magistrates on the uniform scale pro- 
posed, to wit, 15,000 per annum, feels 
that he would not be warranted in pro- 
viding the means by so large a net charge 
upon the resources of the country ; since, 
therefore, the despatch in question con- 
tains no specific orders in regard to this 
class— Resolved, that tho cases of the 
magistrates be submitted to the hon. 
Court, with a recommendation that they 
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be uniformly placed on the footing of 

15.000 per annum. 

In the Sudder Board of Revenue, the 
salary of Mr. 11. D. Mangles, temporary 
member, will require to be reduced from 

45.000 to 42,000 ; but us this gentleman 
has taken his departure, the case is only 
noted, for the saving which becomes 
available in consequence for other aug- 
mentations. 

Of the Commissioners, Mr. Dumpier 
only draws more than the amount fixed 
by the honourable Court, his salary was 
fixed at 39,000, i. c. 30,000+3,000 for 
travelling charges, on the 20th January 
1830. The orders for reduction do not 
therefore apply to his case. 

The remaining six Commissioners of 
Revenue draw uniformly, 38,000, /. e. 
35, 000+3, (XX) travelling charges, which 
is the rate now finally established by the 
present despatch of the lion. Court. 
There are thirteen gentlemen filling the 
office of collector only ; of these, three, 
A. C. Harwell, .T. Wilkinson and Win. 
H. Belli, are old incumbents, not affec- 
ted by the present orders. * Of the 
remainder of the officers of this class two 
(Hon. J. C. Frskine, and II. Dirk) 
draw 25,000, under appointments made 
subsequent to Kith November, 1836; 
each of these gentlemen will, therefore, 
under the present orders, lose 2,000 per 
annum, 4,000, to reduce their salaries to 
the scale of 23,000 fixed by the lion. 
Court for this class. There are eight 
officers, Messrs. A. Ogilvie. N. Smith, 
E. Sterling, J. Laurell, It. Forbes, F. 
Skipwitli, W. Dirom, II. C. Hamilton, 
drawing only 21,000 per annum, and to 
each of whom therefore an increase of 
2,(XJ0 per annum would have to be 
awarded were there funds available under 
the order to apportion the amount avail- 
able from tile same class , which is in this 
ease 4,000 per annum ; each of the above 
eight gentlemen -would receive from the 
20tli ult. 500 per annum, and if the gain 
from reduction of Mr. Mangles be thrown 
into the account, they will each receive 
in addition one-eighth of 3,000 per 
annum, from the 14th March, the date 
of Mr. Mangles' departure, to wit, 375 
per annum. 

According to the letter of tile lion. 
Court’s despatch, there is no other fund 
at present available for addition to the 
allowances of the collectors drawing only 
21,000; but as each of the three old 
incumbents must be considered as collec- 
tor of the 1st class, there will be a 
further Rs. 2,000 to be distributed upon 

* These officers draw the old salary of la, BIO, 
besides commission, which more than makes up 
the deficiency. Mr. Harwell draws the special 
salary heretofore drawn by him as collector of 
Dacca, with the addition of a salt charge. The 
aggregate allowance of j all these gentlemen is of 
course In excess of the present highest scale of 
salary, viz. 25,000. 


each vacancy, and when the whole of 
these officers have lapsed, the total salary 
of each of the collectors now drawing 
21,000, will be 500+375+750=1,025 
-1-21,000=22,625. Messrs. Erskine and 
Dick will, however, draw 23,000 ; there 
would still therefore be a grade amongst 
these officers — for their successors will 
still draw 23,000, i. e. superior allowances 
to other collectors. 

There is, however, an important point 
still to be noticed, which is this ; that in 
the resolution of the 21st May 1837, upon 
the previous despatch of the hon. Court, it 
was laid down as a rule, that the total Go- 
vernment payment to the class being taken 
at the amount fixed by the hon. Court, 
the distribution, instead of being equable, 
should be by grades; one-half drawing 
an amount in excess of the average, and 
the other half in the same proportion 
less. But if this principle had been 
followed out as intended, the amount 
available for increase of the underpaid 
officers would, of course, have exactly 
equalled the demand, and it appears 
that the only reason why this is not 
the ease is, that promotion to the higher 
grade has for some time been sus- 
pended, and on that account there is, 
reckoning the three incumbents of the 
former system as upper grade officers, a 
vacancy of one of this grade to complete 
the number of six, or one and a half, if 
the exact half of 13 be taken, assuming 
Us. 3,000 per annum to be available for 
the augmentations ; on this account, a 
sum of 375 will be added immediately to 
the allowances of the underpaid collectors 
which is the complement of the exact 
sum of 23,000 for each. The effect of the 
Court’s present orders will therefore be, 
that instead of drawing 23,000 immedi- 
ately, 375 perannum of that amount will be 
payable from the date of Mr. Mangles’ de- 
parture, and 750 in three parts, as Messrs. 
Harwell, Belli, and Wilkinson, vacate. 

The next officers on the* list are magis- 
trate-collectors — to these the linn. Court 
has allotted the uniform salary of 20,000 
per annum, with exceptions to the? three 
employed in Cuttack, who being also 
salt agents are allowed to draw 28,000. 
There are fourteen officers of this class, 
of whom one only, Mr. llaikes, draws 
28/XXJ, upon the ground of having a small 
charge of customs— all the remainder, 
the Cuttack officers excepted, who draw 
also 28, (XX), as allowed by the court, in 
consideration of the districts being un- 
settled, and of there being a salt charge 
annexed to each, receive 24,000 per 
annum. There are thus ten officers to 
be increased Ils. 2,000 each, and as the 
salary authorized by the court for Chitta- 
gong in the previous despatch was 28,000, 
the Government having urged its being 
raised to 30,000 on special grounds per- 
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sonal to Mr. Harvey, which the present 
despatch recognizes, there are none who 
will suffer corresponding deduc tions. Ac- 
cording to the strict principle of the hon. 
Court’s despatch, there is no fund from 
which to provide for these officers the 
increases allotted to them, and as the 
expediency of dividing the magistrate’s 
office from that of collectors appears now 
to he very generally admitted in Hcngnl, 
it may not be considered of so much 
importance to seek prospectively for the 
means of raising the salaries of the magis- 
trate-collectors in the manner proposed 
by the court. 

It is to be observed, however, that 
the cause of there being no collector- 
magistrates on the higher salary of 
28, (XX) is the same as remarked in the 
case of the collectors only, viz. the sus- 
pension of promotions to the higher 
grade. The entire half, therefore, of the 
number of these officers may, oil the 
same principle, be deemed entitled to the 
augmentation, though they have not re- 
ceived it ; in which case, the fund, though 
in abeyance, exists for raising the whole 
to 26,000 from the 20th February last. 

In the business of administration, 
there are evidently three distinct du- 
ties to be performed : the collection 
of revenue, the administration of civil 
justice, and the preservation of the police 
and peace of the country. The natural 
provision for the performance of these 
duties is through separate officers for 
each, and if heretofore the police and 
peace liuvc been united first with the ad- 
ministration of civil justice, and subse- 
quently with the collection of revenue, 
the doubling-up of distinct duties has 
been u necessary imperfection arising 
from the desire to diminish the number 
of public officers, as well for the sake of 
economy as from the want of servants in 
sufficient number to provide separate 
officers for all three duties. The latter 
want is not at present felt, because of the 
extraordinary supply of civil servants fur- 
nished by the honourable Court in the 
years 1826, 1827, and 1828. 

Of the fifty servants nominated in each 
of these years, forty have now passed 
their tenth year, which is a period of ser- 
vice at which full competence for the 
most responsible duties is of necessity 
reached. It is this condition of the ser- 
vice which enables the government and 
seems to require of it to provide separate 
officers for each of tin* three classes of 
ministerial duties which have of neces- 
sity to be performed in every district. 

The only class of officers remaining to 
he noticed is that of independent joint 
magistrates and collectors, who have al- 
ways been appointed at out-stations. Of 
these there are ut present nine ; of whom 
five receive 18,000 per annum, and four 


12,000. If in order to follow out the 
principle laid down by the honourable 
Court it he deemed necessary to equalize 
these allowances, and consequently it 
should be determined to place them all 
on the scale of 15,000, there will be an 
excess of 3,000 beyond the amount re- 
quired to raise the smaller salaries which 
may lie added to the allowances of the 
magistrate-collectors, making a further 
addition to them of 300 rupees each per 
annum ; but his Honour in Council is in- 
clined to respect the rights of incumbents 
of tlie class under review, and would 
not therefore order a present reduction, 
more especially as they are not included 
amongst the classes revised by the lion. 
Court, so that the salary assigned is not 
in contravention of any orders of the lion. 
Court. Moreover, in several instances, 
the separate joint office at the out-station 
had existed at the same salary for a long 
time, and though of necessity known to 
the hon. Court, they have not been or- 
dered to lie reduced — his Honour in Coun- 
cil, therefore, instead of equalizing the 
allowances of these out- station officers, 
prefers establishing Hs. 18,(X)0 as the or- 
dinary salary of them, and seeking to 
reduce their number by a new distribution 
of zillahs, so as to abolish the lower grade 
on 1,000 per mensem. 

There is an inferior class of officers not 
entered in the list, called joint magistrates 
and deputy collectors of the 2d grade, on 
the salary of head assistant under the 
old system, viz. 8, 100 per annum. These 
officers were until lately divided into two 
classes, the higher of which received 
l,(X)0 per mensem. These have, now, 
however, been entirely absorbed. The 
abolition of the gradation system will 
therefore have no application to the re- 
maining single grade of these officers, 
which, as an useful aid in troublesome 
districts, may require to be maintained. 

It only remains to notice the indi- 
vidual eases : — these are the ease of Mr. 
\Y. Young, secretary to the board of 
customs, suit and opium, to whom the 
hon.' Court confirm his previous allow- 
ances of 30,000, but direct the salary of 
the board of customs, salt and opium, to 
he reduced to 28,000 on a vacancy. This 
reduction will of course take effect. 

'Hie rases of Messrs. Harvey and 
Mills require no orders, as both these 
officers are now commissioners. — The 
case of the salt agents of Hidgellee and 
Tumlook is again referred to by the lion. 
Court. The salaries of these officers were, 
in the previous despatch, ordered to be 
reduced from. 50,000 to 42,000. Jlr. 
Harlow, the salt agent of Hidgellee, as 
an incumbent, is entitled to continue 
upon his present allowances of 50, (MX) ; 
but Mr. Martin was appointed, in Au- 
gust 1835, upon a salary of 30,000. It 
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is not clear to the President in Council 
whether this latter salary shall be raised. 

Having thus disposed of the questions 
arising out of this despatch, so far as 
they apply to Bengal, — Ordered, that 
copy of the above resolution be sent to 
the right hon. the Governor-general for 
his lordship's information, in order that 
the President in Council may have the 
benefit of his lordship's views and senti- 
ments as to the manner in which the 
Court's orders should be carried into 
effect also in the North-western pro- 
vinces. Ordered, that a copy of the 
above resolution be sent to the Govern- 
ment of Bengal through the revenue and 
judicial department of the Government 
of India, with a view to the several aug- 
mentations and reductions being carried 
fully into effect from the dates and in the 
manner stated. 

It is understood that the salaries to be 
drawn by special revenue officers for re- 
sumption and settlement duties will here- 
after be separately determined. 

Fort William , Judicial and Revenue 
Department, June 7th, 1839. 

ASSAM COMPANY. 

A meeting of the Bengal Branch As- 
sam Company took place on May 30th ; 
Mr. Dickens in the chair. 

Mr. W. Prinsep, the provisional secre- 
tary, read a report, in which the proceed- 
ings of the Bengal Tea Association (form- 
ed in February 1839, with the approba- 
tion of the government) were stated, and 
the motives which led to a connection 
with the London Assam Company, which 
he notified to the government, informing 
them of this circumstance, and “ trusting 
that the junction of such interests as were 
now combined would induce his Honour 
in Council to consider that no better 
guarantee could be given to the govern- 
ment of Bengal for the early establish- 
ment of this important trade upon a bold 
and energetic scale, should they think fit 
at once to make over the means they 
possessed to the company now in action. 
No answer has yet been received from go- 
vernment; but having prayed for an early 
notice, it is hoped tliat the question is 
under their immediate consideration. In 
the mean time, letters have been address, 
ed by me to Capt. Jenkins in Assam, and 
also to Mr. Bruce, the uncovenantcd su- 
perintendent ; to the latter no answer 
has yet been received; to the former 
Gapt. Jenkins has replied, that there is 
an unlimited field for such operations as 
weje contemplated; abundance of tea 
plants in a country (to use his own ex- 
pression) flowing with milk and honey ; 
provisions were abundant and easily pro- 
cured, and that all that was required to 
bring forth the resources of that rich 


country, was labour and capital. He 
further states, that there exists at this 
time plants in cultivation capable of 
yielding 100,000 lbs. of tea, if means were 
supplied of manipulation ; coolies were 
scantily procurable from the neighbour- 
hood, but were expected to come in more 
freely as our measures advanced. Appli- 
cations have been made by me in several 
quarters for supplying the deficiency of 
labour by procuring gangs of families on 
easy terms to settle in that country ; but 
as yet nothing decisive has of course 
been done, awaiting the orders of the 
general meeting of proprietors. I 
have likewise written to Singapore, to 
procure Chinese artizans, who may be 
acquainted witli the details of the tea 
manufacture, and hope for success in this 
important point." 

After some discussion, as to whether 
the Indian company should exist as a 
separate body, under independent manage- 
ment, or whether a complete junction 
should be formed with the London com- 
pany, a compromise was agreed to, and 
the following resolution adopted : “ That 
the Bengal Tea Association do form a 
junction with the London company, oil 
condition that the local management he 
conducted by a committee of directors to 
be elected exclusively in this country." 

It was also resolved : “ That the direc- 
tors do furnish government with a copy 
of the present proceedings, and proceed 
to follow up the application already be- 
fore them for the transfer of the tea 
tracts, means, appliances and other faci- 
lities, at present in the hands of their ex- 
perimental committer, and praying them 
likewise to give an early decision upon 
the terms upon which they will grant to 
this company such further tracts of land 
as may be required." 

Government has returned to the Assam 
Tea Company's application for aid, a most 
unaccountable reply, declining, in the 
face of Lord A uckland’s minute, to afford 
the co-operation so essential to the suc- 
cessful establishment of the company, and 
offering merely that degree of sanction to 
its preliminary proceedings, which, to he 
useful, ought to be followed up. — Eng- 
lishman, June %9. 


RELEASE op SLAVES. 

Two slave girls, having escaped from the 
residence of one of the Mysore princes 
were brought before Mr. Patton, the 
magistrate of zillah Twenty-four Pergun- 
nahs, by the nazir of the court : the father 
of one, and the mother of the other, who 
were arrived from Burdwan, accompanied 
them. The magistrate ordered the par- 
ties to come forward, and questioned 
them. They stated that they had been 
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severely ill-trcatcd by their mistress, and 
refused to return to her mansion. The 
younger of the slave girls showed a large 
scab on the crown of her head, which she 
said was occasioned by her mistress caus- 
ing hot water from a kettle to be poured 
over it. The magistrate ordered the 
liberation of these girls, and informed 
them, that they were at liberty to go 
wherever they pleased. 

wolves. 

The official returns of the magistrate's 
office shew, that, during the months of 
April and May, there were carried olf by 
wolves 144 children. The number of 
wolves destroyed was for the same period 
thirteen, being six and seven for the 
months respectively. This is a fearful 
mortality, and should be met by some in- 
creased exertions on the part of the local 
authorities. So much indeed has the 
subject been neglected, that the number 
of wolves bought by a private gentleniun 
of the station more than doubles the num- 
ber for which the government reward 
was claimed . — Agra Ukhbar, June 13. 

The private individual (Mr. Gordon, of 
the Agra Wank) gives lls. 5 a bead for 
these animals. 

STATE OP CRIME IIS’ BENGAL. 

In the appendix to the report of the 
committee on prison discipline, we find 
statements by the magistrates of Warasct, 
the 24-Purgunnalis, Ilooghly, Hurdwan, 
Jessore, Nuddea, and Miduapore, of the 
convicted prisoners in custody in those 
districts in December, 1836. As, how- 
ever, the statements are given separately, 
and without any attempt at uniformity 
in their details, they neither afford an 
easy comparison of the several districts 
in respect of crime, nor a distinct view of 
the aggregate amount of crime in the por- 
tion of Wcngal which they embrace. We 
have, therefore, thrown the whole of these 
statements into one table, and have add- 
ed the population of the different xillahs, 
as it was estimated by Mr. Adam in liis 
Education report, at the time to which 
the returns of the magistrates refer. Our 
table will afford materials of thought for 
every intelligent reader. In judging from 
this table of the state of crime in this 
part of Bengal, it is to be remembered, 
that all criminals doomed to capital 
punishment and banishment, and, we be- 
lieve, the most of those sentenced to im- 
prisonment for life, are omitted. The 
table does not, therefore, exhibit the full 
extent of crime, and especially of its most 
aggravated forms. Neither do the crimes 
specified appear always to mean the same 
thing. Thus the returns of murder in 
Burdwan amount to the enormous num- 
ber of eighty; but theBe are not so many 


perpetrators of distinct murders, for there 
are between twenty and thirty of them 
apparently grouped in one condemnation. 
The fact is, we imagine, that under this 
head are reckoned, in Burdwan, a number 
of cases, which, in other districts, would 
have been returned as affrays with mur- 
der. Similar discrepancies will tie found 
in respect of other offences.— Friend of 
India , July 4*. 

Tlie following are the results of the 
table : 

Total 

Population, crimes. 

24 aT Pe C rgunnah8 { 1 ,©5,000- • } 4 $ 

Ilooghly 1.000,000- •• 348 

Burdwan 1,444,887 • •• 003 

Jessore 1 ,200,000 628 

Nuddea 800,000.... 472 

Miduapore .... 1 ,500,000 723 

Total . . . .7,569,««7 3288 

The principal crimes are as follows 
murder 131, of which 80 in Burdwan; 
assault, 158, of which 32 in Ilooghly, 
39 in Jessore and 39 in Nuddea ; burgla- 
ry, 25H ; theft, 318 ; dacoity, 895, of 
which, 245 in Burdwan and 423 in Mid- 
naporc; affray 401, of which 124 in Jes- 
sore and'99 in Nuddea; bad character, 300, 
of which 73 in 24-Pergunnahs,6l in Jess- 
sore, and 92 in Nuddea ; neglect of duty 
in police officers, 141, of which 36 in 
Ilooghly and 44 in Nuddea. These 
items make a total of 2,602. Of offences 
to which the natives are supposed to be 
prone, the amount is small ; for example: 
kidnapping 4 (in Midnapore alone); for- 
gery 26 ; peijury 41 ; suborning wit- 
nesses 1. 

DEATH OF RUNJEET SING. 

'Flic death of Uunjeet Sing took place 
on the 27th June, at Lahore, and “ the 
melancholy intelligence of the demise” 
of this “ faithful and highly valued ally 
of the British Government” was offi- 
cially announced in a general order from 
Simla, July 4th. 

The event has been for some time 
considered as fast approaching. The im- 
mediate cause of his death was dropsy, 
attended with fever. Both legs were af- 
fected, and his pulse ranged from 100 
to 104. The latter symptom was mo- 
derated latterly under the treatment of 
Dr. Steel (though the Maharajah rarely 
allowed Europeans to prescribe for him), 
who caused his removal from his resi- 
dence, which was on a low damp site. A 
vast concourse of devotees, attracted by 
the boundless liberality with which he 
dispensed his treasure amongst them, had 
assembled from all the neighbouring 
states, to offer up prayers to the gods for 
his recovery. As he became very ill, 
dreading the idea of departing from all 
his worldly wealth, he ordered his trea- 
sures and jewels to be brought forth. 
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One hundred cows, with horns gilded; wards the corpse, their shrieks became 
one hundred caparisoned horses, and five shriller. The gates of the fort were 
of the best breed, all equipped with gold shut ; but Koonwur Khurruck Sing or- 
and jewelled saddles ; four elephants, with dered the shops in the city to be 
gold and silver howdahs, a golden chair opened, and business to be carried on. 
and bedstead, plates, strings of pearls, Koonwur Khurruck Sing, raja Dhian 
swords, shields, guns, and innumerable Sing, and others, had a bier of sandal 
other valuables, were given in alms and wood prepared, and embroidered with 
deposited with Missur Bellee Itam, to be gold flowers. Raja Dhian Sing pre- 
distributed in all parts of India, and at pared to bum himself with the Malia- 
Gya, Juggernaut, and all the sacred raja ; but the Koonwur and the Sirdars 
Hindoo shrines and temples. After- threw their turbans at his feet to dis- 
wards, a surpeich, received from the suade him, alleging that without him 
Governor- General, and other jewels and the affairs of the state would be de- 
gold bangles, were given away. The ranged. It was not until after some 
gifts made on the day of his death are hours passed in thus beseeching him, 
computed to have amounted to about that they could prevail upon him. Then 
two crores of lls. ; but making allow- the raja proposed to go to Benares 
ances for exaggeration, it can be no less after a year, which was complied 
than one crore (.£,1,000,000.) The mi- with. Ranee Koondun, called Guddu/t, 
nisters and Koonwur Khurruck Sing daughter of raja Sunsar Clmnd of 
inquired, with cries of lamentation, Kuttoek, Itancc I lindeeree, daughter of 
“ what would become of them?*’ — oil Meeati Puddum Sing of Noorpoor, Ra- 
which the Maharaja shed tears. The nee Rajkowur, daughter of Sirdali Jey 
rajas (Dhian Sing and Hoora Sing) Sing of Chynpoor (a village about seven 
were desired, according to their own miles from Amritsur), and the Ranee 
opinions, to distribute all the money ami Baant Alice, came mul approached the 
effects to the temples. Brahmins, and corpse weeping, and resolved to burn 
Sodhees. The Maharaja sent for the pre- themselves with their husband. Koonwur 
cious diamond Koh-i-noor from Belloc Khurruck Sing did liis utmost to dissuade 
Ram, and wanted to give it in alms ; them ; he pointed out to them the dignity 
but he was dissuaded by the rajas, who and the affluence they were possessed of, 
represented how invaluable a diamond it and promised that in future lie would be 
wa *» — worth the revenues oi all India, with all his heart and soul most devoted 
and that there would he no one to buy to them, would they only relinquish their 
it from the Brahmins. This celebrated intention; but they would not listen 
jewel, it is said, the Maharaja has he- cither to the appeal of the Koonwur or 
queathed to the temple of Juggernaut, to to other chiefs. Ranee Guddini, taking 
adorn the Hindoo image. A jageer of Raja Dhian Sing by the band, and placing 
Rs. 25,000 annual revenue was granted it on the breast of the corpse, made him 
to the Amritsur Goodwara, to support swear never to be a traitor to Koonwur 
travellers. The surpeich and string of Khurruck Sing, and Now Nclial Sing, or 
pearls, received from the Governor- Ge- to be inattentive to the welfare of the 
neral, were given to Pundit Mundsoo- state. Koomvur Khurruck Sing was 
dun, because of their being so very pre- in like manner made to swear to be led 
cious. The gifts continued till evening, away by no misrepresentations of inter- 
and the Maharaja remained in the state ested parties to renounce Raja Dhian 
in which he was, the physicians all the Sing; and the torments due for the 
while feeling his pulse. The rajas had slaughter of a thousand cows were impre- 
so strictly guarded the Tosheklmna, the cated on him who should violate his oath, 
fort, and the city, that no stranger could The corpse was then washed by the Koon- 
enter, and similar arrangements had been wur with the water of the Ganges and 
made at Amritsur through Missur Sook- placed on the splendid bier. Rajas Dhian 
raj. At Jemedar Khooshal Sing’s sug- and Heerah Sing. Khooshal Sing, Ajeet 
gcstion, Koonwur Khurruck Sing wrote Sing, Sumlhanwalla, the vakeels of Aloo- 
to Koonwur Sheer Sing to come with- walla, of Ladlah, of Tcharo, Hursurn 
° U « »i- . Doss, and others, threw shawls on the 

I he death ot the Maharaja being bier, and it was carried in procession to 
known,” says the 4 Court Reporter,’ “the the garden at Dhole-kote, situated in the 
Itanees, Koomvur Khurruck Sing, raja fort near the Huzoorce, adjoining to Goo - 
Dhian Singh, Jemedar Khooshal Sing, roo Ui jin's residence. The four Ranees, 
mid others, raised cries and lamenta- clad in the richest apparel and jewels, 
tions, tearing their hair, casting earth on worth many lacs of rupees, accompanied 
their heads, throwing themselves on the the procession, bestowing every now and 
ground, and striking their heads against then some portion of their jewels and or- 
jneks and stones. l h is continued naments on the singers and the Brahmins, 
during the night , by the side of the Having arrived at the funeral pile, made 
coipse ; every now and then, looking to- of sandal wood, the corpse was placed 
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upon it. Ranee Koondun sat down by 
its side, and placed the head of the de- 
ceased on her lap, while the other three 
Ranees, with seven slave girls, seated 
themselves around with every mark of 
satisfaction on their countenances. At 
ten o’clock, nearly the time fixed by the 
Brahmins, Koonwur Khurruck Sing set 
fire to the pile, and the ruler of the Punjab, 
with four Ranees and seven slave girls, 
were reduced to ashes. A small cloud 
appeared in the sky over the burning pile, 
and having shed a few drops, cleared 
away. No one saw a hope of relief but 
in resignation. Rajah Dhiau Sing at- 
tempted four times to jump into the 
burning pile, hut was withheld by the 
multitude. After the ceremony was over, 
Koonwur Khurruck Sing end the other 
chiefs bathed themselves in the Ravee, 
and returned to the Iluzooree garden. 
Fifteen pairs of shawls and twenty ducats 
were given to the singers of the holy 
hymns of Baba Nanuk ; and a thousand 
rupees wereifo tributed amongst the poor. 
The Koonwur sat lamenting. The heart 
is rent in attempting a description of the 
distress and lamentations in the palace 
amongst the Ranees, and amongst citizens 
of every age, sex and religion.'’ 

Every tiling having been prepared the 
previous day for the removal of the ashes 
towards the sacred Ganges at Ilurdwur, 
the procession left the palace at about an 
hour after sunrise, on the morning of the 
2d of July, and moved through the city 
of Lahore towards the Dclhi-gate. in the 
following order: One squadron of the Sikh 
Lancers, one by one, t op account of the 
narrowness of the streets), followed by 
five gold-cloth Hags, carried on foot, in 
the same order ; a little in the rear ol‘ 
those came a golden khnssah , or palkce, 
containing the ashes of the late Maha- 
rajah ; the premier, Rajah Dhiau Sing, 
on foot to the left, bearing a peacock- 
feather chowry, driving away the Hies ; 
and on the l ight, Jemedar Khonshal Sing, 
also on foot, hearing a golden punkah ; 
on the left was tlic late Maharajah’s prin- 
cipal chutry bearer, carrying a golden 
chutry, and immediately behind came his 
personal servants, such as dressers, 
chowry-walla. cup- hearer, &c. ; a little 
behind came four khassahs, containing the 
■ashes of the four Ranees, burnt with him, 
followed by a fifth, containing the ashes 
of the seven slaves also burnt with him, 
and immediately behind marched his fa- 
vorite horses, covered with gold ; about 
fifty paces behind them, came tin; heir to 
the throne, Khurruck Sing, on an ele- 
phant, dressed in plain white muslin, 
followed at a short distance by the whole 
court in the same dress, without any kind 
of arms, and mounted on elephants. 
On arriving at the Dclhi-gate, the 
procession received a salute of eleven 
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cartridges per gun from Capt. Ford’s, 
Elli Bukh’s, Emamsha’s, and Sooltan 
Mahmood’s artillery (amounting to about 
twenty-six pieces, drawn up there for 
that purpose), and proceeded through a 
street formed of a squadron of the body- 
guard, Capt. Ford’s and Mr. Steinbach’s 
two battalions of infantry, at a slow pace ; 
and receiving the salute of those two re- 
giments, turned towards Hamb, a fa- 
vourite barruh durry of the late Maha- 
rajah, about six miles from Lahore, being 
the first march. Half way to Hamb, the 
procession passed through a street formed 
by Khurruck Sing’s regiment of cavalry, 
two battalions of infantry, and four guns ; 
and received a salute of eleven cartridges 
per gun. East of Shalahmar, again, the 
procession passed through a street formed 
of two battalions of infantry and two guns, 
belonging to the Missur, from whom they 
received a salute of eleven cartridges per 
gun ; and, lastly, on p^riving at the place 
of halt for the day, and on entering the 
line of sentry surrounding the barrah 
durry, the procession was received by a 
battalion of 31. Anitahili’s, under a salute 
of eleven guns. At the barrah durry, 
close to which there was a splendid tent 
pitched to receive the remains of the old 
Maharajah, the procession stopped, and 
the ashes were deposited in the tent. 
Everything was conducted as if he had 
been alive travelling about ; so much so, 
that a person accustomed to his way of 
travelling, and arriving, unaware of his 
demise, would not have seen anything 
that could have led him to suspect that 
event, except, perhaps, the absence of 
troops and the sirdars’ and umlahs’ tents, 
&c. 

The Sikh troops, accompanying the 
remains, are said to be in a high state of 
discipline and order, and do great credit 
to their different commanders, especially 
a squadron of the lancers under Capt. Dc 
la Roche's command, who are a remark- 
ably fine body of men, and well equipt. 

All lias hitherto gone on in the most 
tranquil manner possible, and there is 
every prospect of a continuance of this 
state of affairs. 31. Court was expected in 
three or four days, having been, with his 
corps, recalled from Feshawur. Gen. 
Ventura had left the British camp with 
the Sikh forces, and encamped seven 
miles from it. 31. Anitabili is to remain 
with No Nelial Sing in the government 
of Feshawur. The Rajah Dhian Sing 
continues premier, and all the other places 
arc to be kept by those who held them in 
the ^Maharajah's life-time ; the army— in 
fact, everything — is to he kept on the 
same footing as formerly. Khurruck 
Sing lias math* over his private forces and 
the country he held, to his brother-in- 
law, 3Iungul Sing. Shore Sing, who had 
not been near the Maharajah since the 
(N) 
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departure of the Governor- General, and 
who did not even attend the funeral ce- 
remonies of liis father, is now said to he 
raising troops ; but this is not believed. 
It is stated that the Sikh auxiliaries ac- 
companying Colonel Wade deserted him 
immediately on' hearing of the death of 
their sovereign. 

The quiet manner in which this im- 
portant event has passed off is owing to 
the arrangements made in contemplation 
of it, under the management of Mr. 
Clerk, the liritish envoy at Lahore. 
“ The question of succession,” says the 
Agra Journal, “has, we believe, been 
long since settled with our Government ; 
and one of the implied or understood con- 
ditions of our recent treaties lias been, 
that we would support the cause of the 
heir, Kurruck Sing. The rivals in the 
held against him may be divided into 
three classes — the followers of No Nehal 
Sing, those of Shcre Sing, and those of 
the European generals. This latter class, 
had M. Allard been alive, would have 
been the most formidable ; but whether 
Gen. Ventura has obtained that degree of 
influence and power to l»e able to settle 
the question of succession, may be 
doubted. We do not mean to say that 
the gallant general himself looks to the 
guddi; but it has of late years been be- 
lieved, that whoever of the rivals should 
have the support of Allard or Ventura 
would, without British troops opposed, 
ascend the throne, and become the ruler 
of the Punjab. By recent treaty we arc 
pledged to support the heir of llunjeet, 
in the possession of the territories guaran- 
teed to the Maharajah, as a stipulation for 
his support of us in our Cabul schemes. 
The treaties published to the world do 
not state who is the heir, and the late 
Maharajah was particularly careful in 
avoiding all allusions to such a person. 
Our troops at Ferozepore and Loodianah 
will doubtless advance; and the energy 
and firmness of Mr. Clerk, in charge of 
our political relations with the Court, is a 
warranty that British interest and British 
influence will not be lost sight of.” 

The Bombay Times , July states, 
(from the Agra Ukhbar) that an agent 
from Shcre Sing had been to wait on the 
Governor- General, with the avowed ob- 
ject of sounding his lordship regarding 
the succession to the Lahore guddee ; — 
that llajah Dhian Sing is favourable to 
Shere Sing ; ami that every chief of in- 
fluence is more disposed to intrigue and 
disturbance than to a peaceable order of 
things. Nearly one thousand Sikhs, it is 
added, have already fallen in mutual 
broils. 

ARMY OF THE INDUS. 

Political Department, Fort William, 
3d June.— The following official des- 
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patch from the Envoy and Minister at 
the Court of Shalt Shooja-ool-Moolk, 
dated the 24th of April last, is published 
for general information : 

“ To T. H. Miuldock. Esq. Offg. Sec. 

to the Gov. of India, with the Gov.- 

General. 

“ Sir, — In my letter to your address 
of the 12tli inst. 1 ventured to record an 
opinion to the effect, that the lapse of a 
few days would suffice to shew the high 
estimation in which his majesty Shah 
Shoojah-ool-Moolk is held by his coun- 
trymen, as well as the wisdom of the po- 
licy pursued by the British Government, 
throughout the whole of the proceedings 
in which we are now engaged. 

“ Yesterday, the Shah, with his disci- 
plined troops, made a inarch of twenty- 
two miles to Oeh II ad gee, where we had 
the satisfaction of learning that the 
Sirdars were about to decamp. We have 
since ascertained that they actually set 
out about three o’clock yesterday even- 
ing, attended by about two hundred 
followers. Their conduct to the last 
was marked by meanness and rapacity. 
Whilst with one hand they were selling 
their stores of grain to the merchants of 
the city, with the other they were prac- 
tising every species of extortion and vio- 
lence towards the peaceable inhabitants, 
and they departed amidst the execrations 
of all classes. This morning we marched 
upon Candahar, a distance of about 
eighteen miles, and we arc now en- 
camped within two miles of the city. 
The spectacle which presented itself to 
us on the road was the most interesting 
one it ever fell to my lot to witness. His 
Exe. Lieut.- Gen. Sir John Keane, with 
tlie army of the Indus, was one march in 
our rear, our advance haviug been made 
on an erroneous calculation of the dis- 
tance, which, owing to the heat of the 
weather, was too great to be performed 
by the European troops. The Shah's 
disciplined troops were behind us, and 
his majesty advanced, attended only by 
the officers of the mission and his own 
immediate retainers. At every hundred 
yards of our progress we were met by 
bands of well mounted ami well armed 
men, all tendering their allegiance to his 
majesty, whilst the peaceable inhabitants 
of the country assembled in crowds, and 
manifested their joy at the Shah’s res- 
toration in the most unqualified terms. 
Tranquillity is restored ; the people Hock 
to our camp with the greatest confidence. 
There is no longer any apprehension of 
scarcity, and even the confidential ser- 
vants of the Sirdars, several of whom 
have visited me, declure their satisfaction 
at the change of government, and state 
that they would sooner have joined the 
Shall, but for the dread that some evil 
would have been inflicted on their fa- 
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milies, wJiom they must have left in the 
city. 

“ His majesty proposed to send out a 
party, in the hope of overtaking the fugi- 
tive Sirdars, and they certainly appear 
deserving of little consideration after the 
wickedness and folly which they have 
displayed, in spite of repeated and so- 
lemn warnings. It doubtless would be 
dangerous to allow them to remain at 
large and excite disturbances in the 
country ; but I was apprehensive that, in 
the present excited state of men's minds, 
they might, if seized by the Shah’s party, 
be subjected to unnecessary cruelty ; I 
therefore prevailed upon his majesty to 
permit me to make the Sirdars one more 
offer, which, if accepted, will enable 
them to retire to our territories in safety. 
Any provision which his Lordship the 
Governor- General may please to assign to 
them will, of course, fall far short of what 
they would have received hail they at 
once come into our terms, and 1 am of 
opinion that Hs. 500 per mensem for each 
of litem would he an ample provision. 
It is my intention, therefore, to write to 
the Sirdars through Moollah Nussoo, their 
confidential adviser, and I am not without 
hope that they will conic into my terms, 
deserted as they are by nearly all the 
followers who left the city with them, 
and surrounded as they must he by dan- 
gers mid difficulties of every description. 

“ I now proceed to detail the progress 
of events from the date of iny last com- 
munication. 

1 ‘ Since the despatch of my letter to 
your address, dated the 12th inst., giving 
the substance of my communications with 
the Sirdars, nothing of sufficient impor- 
tance occurred to require a separate re- 
port. In the Kajak l'ass we found a 
natural obstacle of a much more formi- 
dable nature than we anticipated, hut it 
was speedily surmounted by the energy 
of tlie Jlritish troops. llrig. Arnold, 
who went to reconnoitre the Pass, sud- 
denly came upon a small party detached 
l>y the Sirdars, and was fired upon. The 
party, however, made a precipitate re- 
treat, and it was evident that the Sirdars 
had been surprised by the rapidity of our 
advance. In the same Pass, letters were 
intercepted from the Sirdars, addressed 
to the authorities in Sevee, and the 
Eastern Provinces, stating that they in- 
tended to advance and oppose us in 
Pesheen, and calling upon all true Maho- 
medans to join in a religious warfare 
against the invading infidels. We further 
learnt that the Sirdars were still unre- 
mitting in their endeavours to excite 
the same feelings of animosity against 
us at Candahar. It subsequently came 
to our knowledge, that Rahim JDil 
Khan, and Meiir Dil Khan, with a 
number of other chiefs, and a body of 
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between two and three thousand cavalry, 
liad quitted Candahar, witli a view of 
annoying us in every possible way, leaving 
Kohiiu Dil Khan to guard their interests 
in the city. The main body advanced as 
far as Killa Futtoollah, whence they de- 
tached parties to the vicinity of Dunda 
Goolam. These parties succeeded in 
killing several of our followers, who had 
incautiously strayed, and currying off two 
of my elephants, which had been, against 
orders, taken for the purpose of pro- 
curing fodder to too great a distance from 
the camp. They also put us to consi- 
derable inconvenience for a short time 
by diverting the stream which supplied 
our camp with water. 

“ On tlm morning of the 20th inst. 
Hajee Klian Kakur, who had accom- 
panied the Sirdars from Candahar, and 
who is decidedly the most powerful 
chief in these parts, reported his ar- 
rival, with about two hundred horse- 
men, to pay his respects to the Shah, 
lie was escorted into camp, and received 
with all honour both by his majesty and 
myself. This defection, it was obvious, 
would at once prove fatal to the hopes 
of the Sirdars. Oil the same day, two 
other persons of considerable influence 
carnc in, namely, Ahdool Mujeed Khan, 
iho son of Shall Pussund Khan, Go- 
vernor of Lush, and Gholam Akhoond- 
zuda, Moollah, who, I have good 
grounds for believing, was one of those 
who were most violent in stirring up the 
population to oppose us. The secession 
of these individuals, and the near ap- 
proach of our troops, filled the Sirdars 
with consternation, and they fell back 
rapidly upon Candahar. 

“ The ancient nobles of the land have 
been nearly exterminated by the rapa- 
cious tyranny of the Raraksye usurpers ; 
but it was gratifying to find that the 
advent of the Shah was cordially wel- 
comed in every stage of his progress by 
every man of respectability, who has 
been left in the country, and his ma- 
jesty’s reception at Cnmiuhar, as above 
detailed, has fully justified the opinions 
that have been pronounced, as to his 
popularity with all classes of his subjects. 

“ l shall report further proceedings in 
the course of to-morrow. 

“ I have, &c. 

(Signed) “ W. H. Macnauhtkk, 

“ Envoy and Minister. 
“ Camp at Candahar , 2 ‘Uh April \ 1839.” 

Our last journal (p. 65) contained the 
particulars of the entry of Shall Shooja 
and his allies into Candahar. 

The difficulties uiid losses attending 
the advance of divisions through the 
passes are related in a variety of very 
lugubrious letters. The third march to 
Qucttah from Dadur, says one writer. 
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" presented a scene of misery quite ap- 
palling ; camels dropping, not by twen- 
ties and thirties, as hitherto, but by 
hundreds; not only rawarries, but the 
Company’s own camels and private rat- 
tle. Hitherto, though wc saw dead or 
dying camels on the road, the loads had 
always been got on by hook or by crook; 
now the road was strewed with officers* 
tents, suttclcelahs , containing the whole 
kits of ten or twelve soldiers, camel- 
trunks, soldiers’ boxes ; — here you saw a 
set of camp-followers pounce upon a tent 
to tear away the ropes and rip away the 
cloth, like so many vultures over a car- 
cass ; a mile further on, you would see 
two or three lancers, with pickaxes, 
breaking open a store box, to earry off 
the most valuable of the contents mid 
leave the rest. In open space, camels 
not only dying and dead, hut hundreds 
roving about, had been abandoned, unable 
to put one foot before another. Scarcely 
a man lias arrived here without some 
serious loss, and I speak within bounds 
when I say that the Bengal column has 
dropt, between Dndur and Quettah, up- 
wards of one thousand camels, chielly 
owing to the seizure of our grain by Sir 
John Keane.” 

The Englishman, June 25, observes: 
“ Wc have received several communica- 
tions from different divisions of the army, 
some being from Canduhar ami some 
from Quettah. There is, however, a 
painful resemblance in their contents;-- 
they all speak of a fine army sadly broken 
up, if not nearly ruined, by its tedious 
inarch through a country, the natural dif- 
ficulties of winch were almost unknown, 
or have been imperfectly described by 
those travellers, on whose accounts the 
government relied. Looking at the facts 
accumulated by our correspondents, we 
should say, that, had our army been op- 
posed by a small and determined force, it 
could scarcely have made it s way through 
the first pass — the Bulan, — and certainly 
could not liavehoped to have got through 
that of Kojtick. But fortune smiled on 
the expedition, and in addition to the 
advantage of effecting its objects (as 
yet) without bloodshed, it has satisfac- 
torily ascertained for us that nothing is 
ever to be apprehended from any force 
that may hereafter dream of invading 
India by the same route, always providing 
that we and our allies offer those obsta- 
cles to its progress, which the * Rebel 
Sirdars * so singularly omitted to oppose 
to our advance.” 

A letter from Seriab, dated April 3d, 
states that Shah Shooja, oh entering the 
Pass, had been fired at by ^mountaineer, 
who escaped pursuit amidst the rocks and 
ravines. “ On the 30th of March, the 
park and train came in, escorted by the 
bead-quarters of the 37th N. I. ; during 


the whole of their march through the 
Pass, they were fired upon and annoyed 
by the hill-tribes, grown hold by the im- 
punity with which they were allowed to 
carry off the property left by the former 
brigades'. Several of tlie 37th were 
wounded ; but the robbers, on the whole, 
bad the worst of it, as a good many of 
them have been killed. On Major 
Craigic’s return through the Pass, he 
passed a party of eight of the 3d cavalry, 
left to protect some tents at Serikujoon, 
the worst place of the Pass ; the major 
saw at once the danger of the men, and 
on coming up with the park, requested 
succour might be sent them. A party of 
a dozen of the 4th local horse were im- 
mediately ordered off, and luckily so ; for 
they bail not reached them many minutes 
when they were attacked by a large body 
of tlic hill robbers ; one man of the locals 
was killed and the whole of the others 
wounded, but they succeeded in driving 
off the lubbers, who carried away several 
killed and left their leader dead on the 
spot. The local horse have, on several 
other occasions, behaved with great 
spirit ; a party of them pursued a body of 
robbers, who had carried away some of 
tin? camels of the park ; on coming up 
with them the horsemen escaped, and the 
footmen ran up a hill. The oordee- 
major, or native adjutant, with several 
others, pursued them up the hill, till it 
became so steep that they were obliged 
to dismount. One of the robbers culled 
upon the adjutant to follow; lie accepted 
the challenge, and on reaching the top, 
found his opponent watching to take a clip 
at him from behind a stone. The mo- 
ment lie saw him, he called out, “ Mara 
soar ; ” the robber, thinking lie was cal- 
ling to some one behind him. turned 
round his head, hut it was the last turn it 
was doomed to make on his shoulders, for 
the adjutant made a cut at him, and took 
his head clear off at a blow. The head 
now forms part of the collection of (’apt. 
Ilav. On the same occasion, two other 
robbers were killed, one man getting the 
front of his scull cut clean off at a blow; 
the other walking away with half of the 
si i war’s sword sticking in his cranium. 
Since the first division encamped at Quetta 
they have been much annoyed by the 
neighbouring hill robbers. A party of 
Kakurs, — many of them mounted, and 
said to be four or five hundred strong, — 
came down on Sunday morning, at nine 
o’clock, and drove off a number of camels. 
The men with Coi. Wheeler’s elephants 
happened to be near at the time, and came 
in immediately and gave the alarm ; but 
it was good two hours before a company 
of the 4Sth N. i. and a troop of cavalry 
started in pursuit of them. About five 
miles from camp, they came up with 
them in a narrow pass in the mountains. 
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The light company of the 48th N. I. im- 
mediately ascended the height, and drove 
the robbers across them into the plain 
behind ; reinforcements were sent for, 
and a wing of the 13th foot, part of the 
camel battery, a regiment of cavalry, &c. 
were sent after them, attended by Sir W. 
Cotton, all the generals and brigadiers, 
and nearly the whole of the officers in 
camp. As might be expected, by the 
time they reached the Pass it was getting 
dark, and after all the fuss, with the whole 
duy before them, the melancholy fact must 
be told -the camels were taken clean off ! 
Every one is much annoyed at the oc- 
currence, and it appears strange that six 
thousand tnen cannot guard their own 
cattle. Since this occurrence, the rob- 
bers arc becoming doubly desperate, and 
are killing and robbing every one who 
ventures out to purchase in the adjacent 
villages.’* 

By the official report of Capt. Smee. it 
appears that, while proceeding with his 
detachment and one gun to itojun, the 
Belooeliecs on the road cut off ten of his 
camels. He pursued them to a fort, 
named Khan-Ghur. The people within 
the fort commenced firing on him. He 
returned the fire from the gun, but missed 
the; bastion, which caused some shouting 
and a display of swords and shields above 
the walls. The soobadar bulmdoor of 
the detachment was shot. This event 
rather dispirited the sepoys, many cf 
whom wore young, and had seen no ser- 
vice. Ensign Taylor tore away the 
brambles front the entrance, as the sepoys 
would not ; a brisk firing was kept up by 
the fort, and we lost three sepoys, and 
had some wounded ; Ensign Stanley 
among them. Had it not been for the 
personal exertions of the officers, the 
result infglit have been different. Capt. 
Since entered the fort alone, leading the 
native officers arin in arm to the entrance 
of the fort. Some horse were placed 
outside to prevent the escape of any of 
the Bcloochees. The slaughter must 
have taken place inside, for, in the return 
of killed and wounded, forty-eight of the 
former, amt seven of the latter, are enu- 
merated ; forty-six were taken prisoners. 

A letter dated Qucttah, 15th May, 
states : “ When the Pass was opened 
out, these rascals kept up a continual 
fire on us with their matchlocks. This 
was all vastly pleasant, as you may sup- 
pose, when vve could not get a glimpse of 
our foes, and especially as every now and 
then vve passed the dead body of one of 
our own people stripped, and fearfully 
mangled. 1 was indeed glad to crown 
the Pass, and to emerge on to a good bit 
of road. In the middle of the Pass, Bri- 
gadier D , C. B., said to me, “ Your 

sick are all behind, the Bcloochees are 
collecting in force ; I fear they must be 
sacrificed ; I have sent back twenty se- 


poys.'* Think of the rear-guard being 
allowed to puss the sick carts and doolies, 
or allowing any thing to be in the rear ! 
yet so it was, and the result somewhat 
deplorable. I must wind up the account 
of the battle of Bolan Pass with an ac- 
count of our own losses, viz. twenty men 
of all kinds, including followers, killed 
and wounded ; seven horses wounded. 
One spare waggon, containing six hun- 
dred round of blank cartridge, three forge 
carts with tools, &c\, several common 
carts, with all our medicines and medical 
instruments. All these were forsaken! 
We had twenty-eight miles and no water 
except what we carried. We sent back 
one camel load for our sick and wounded, 
by a party of sepoys, who drank the 
whole of it, and gave our men not one 
drop. These sepoys refused to go back 
and help bringing up the rear carts ; so 
all our tools, powder, &c. fell into the 
Bcloochees* hands. We could render no 
assistance, having to march eighteen miles 
to water our horses in the evening. Our 
sick did escape, blit were very long with- 
out water. 1 declare my conviction that 
a proper rear-guard under an officer and 
u working party, would have saved every 
article.” 

A letter of May 18th gives the follow- 
ing greatly improved account of the state 
of tilings at Quetta. The writer describes 
the general feeling of satisfaction prevail- 
ing around him at the restoration of Shah 
ShoojiL ool Moolk, although Quetta and 
the province of Shawl are within the ter- 
ritory of the unfriendly chief, Mehraub 
Khan of Kelat. “ Even here, where vve 
are actually living among savages, our 
salute in honour of the Shah’s reaccession 
was freely taken up by the surrounding 
forts, and with the exception ot a very 
small portion of the in habitants who are 
closely attached to Mehraub Khun of 
Kelat, all appear delighted at our visit. 
Capt. Bean lias succeeded in getting in 
one of rlie Kakur chiefs, with four hun- 
dred of those very men who but one 
month hack were daily butchering our 
followers ; and vve now walk about un- 
armed without a feeling of fear or danger, 
and take every opportunity of conversing 
with the people whom at first we avoided 
as wild beasts.” 

As the advanced force approached 
Canduhar, “ if it were not that we were 
told that we are near the capital,” says 
a writer, “ it would never be guessed ; 
not a village or an inhabitant to be seen, 
and the country around it very hilly and 
waste ; very like the Deckan, excepting 
here there is not even a shrub, much less 
a tree, to be seen. A party of mounted 
robbers attacked our baggage this morn- 
ing (May 1), but they were driven otf by 
a small detachment of native cavalry, 
leaving eight of their comrades on the 
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ground. The exhausted state of our ar- 
tillery horses obliges us to make short 
marches; they have had no gram since 
the lOtli of last month, and sometimes 
the forage has failed, and yet they want 
them to drag the guns; we have been 
obliged to shoot fifty." 

The following are extracts from various 
letters dated u Candaliar. ” Both the Ben- 
gal and Bombay troops are here cantoned 
around the city. Sir John has a garden 
to pitch his tents in, well flanked by Hom- 
bay troops. His Majesty the Shah re- 
sides in the town. “ If it was not for 
the heat in the middle of the day, Canda- 
liar would be a fine place ; every thing 
green reminding one more of Europe than 
India. There seems to be no chance of 
fighting the Sirdars, who fled from here 
and are about seventy miles off. All their 
followers have deserted them, and live 
days are given to them for an uncondi- 
tional surrender ; it is expected the chief 
of them. Dost Mahomed of Cabool, will 
also send his submission. Supplies are 
still very dear and scarce, partly owing 
to the number of people we have added 
to the population. Tile Bengal troops, 
only 7,000 fighting men, have 28,000 
followers!” The installation of his ma- 
jesty was a splendid spectacle, as far 
as the army was concerned ; we had 8,000 
men on parade, Bengal and Bombay, of 
all arms, drawn up in one line. After a 
general salute, and 101 guns being fired, 
the whole of the troops marched past the 
king. He gave Sir John a splendid 
sword, and wishes to confer some mark 
of favour upon every officer. The Shah 
had his own troops on parade besides, 
lie is a very handsome man, sixty years 
of age, hut not looking more than forty, 
with a splendid beard reaching to his 
middle. 

Sir John Keane speaks of taking the 
Bombay troops on to Cabool, thence to 
Attock, and then down the Indus; but 
there is, also, a report that the Beloochees 
have beaten the Shah’s troops, in which 
case they will have to return to Hydra- 
bad. Mr. M’Naghten wishes them to 
stand fast till the end of the hot season, 
when they might return to Soomeanee 
Bay, via Moostoong, and Kelat. 

it appears the chiefs did not give up all 
hopes of resistance till they found tlieir 
followers deserting their standard, for one 
day a party of 3,000 horse approached to 
within a few miles of our camp, which 
they proposed attacking at night, but 
when they saw our formidable array of 
canvas, and heard the exaggerated ac- 
counts of the strength of the army, their 
hearts sunk within them. “ The first 
chief who came over to our side was 
Hadjee Khan, head of the Kakurs, ac- 
companied by 400 horse. Tim Hadjee’s 
men cut a grotesque appearance; they 
are mounted mi quadrupeds of all sorts 
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and sizes, from the great northern horse 
of sixteen hands, to the miserable tat 
scarce a span high. Their armour is of 
endless variety; helmets of all shape, 
from the broad chillumehee, to the more 
exalted pickdanee pattern; some with 
coats of mail like tliut worn by our an- 
cestors five hundred years ago ; others in 
chain armour, no doubt old family pieces 
captured centuries ago from the retreat- 
ing armies of former conquerors of II in- 
doostan. The lladjee’s advent is one of 
great importance to our cause, as lie com- 
mands the nest of robbers, some 3 or 
4, 000 strong, who infest the country be- 
tween the Bolan and Kojuk Passes, and 
out off all our coinmuiiieations. If w r c 
can only succeed in securing the services 
of the chiefs of the tribes of robbers who 
frequent the Bolan Pass, wx» will soon 
he able to keep up a regular commu- 
nication w'itli our provinces. At pre- 
sent, the dawk, is worse than ever; 
during the last sixteen days, we have 
only received one Calcutta dawk, the 
other fifteen days, and newspapers, are 
doubtless gone for ever. liuring the 
march of the army from Kojuk to Can- 
daliar, w hilst defiling through the former 
Pass, there was a good deal of skirmish- 
ing with the Ajukzacs, by w r hom many of 
our people were wounded, and numbers 
of camels carried off. lu one of these 
encounters, Major Daly of the 4th Dra- 
goons killed no less than six of the rob- 
bers with a common Iwigspear — a fearful 
weapon in the hands of an old hog-hunter. 
Oil another occasion, two of Mr. Mac- 
liagh ten’s elephants were carried off, whilst 
out grazing, not by the robbers, hut by a 
party of Koliuu Dii Khan’s ; report says, 
lie and iiis brother next day paraded 
through the streets of Candahar mounted 
on them. On the arrival of the army, 
otta was selling at eight and ten seers for 
the rupee ; the commissariat harpies no 
sooner put in tlieir spoons, than it rose as 
usual to three and four seers for the 
rupee. The king was indignant, and or- 
dered the baniahs to sell at eight seers 
for the rupee ; but the latter shut shop 
altogether; on this the monarch threat- 
ened to cut off their ears ; the threat 
made things worse and worse, and ut 
present gram is only procurable by stealth 
at three and half seers for the rupee. 
Luckily, the new crops will be ripe in a 
month ; they are uninjured, and the whole 
country round Candahar is one sheet of 
cultivation. Horses are beginning to 
be brought in, and the cavalry are pur- 
chasing to supply their loss during their 
march.” 

Intelligence from Peshawar is to the 
effect, that the authority of Shall Soojali 
has been established at Candahar without 
a struggle. The Sirdars appear to have 
fled towards Persia on the 26th April, 
when the Shah, with the British army, 
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was close to the city. They seem to have 
been without any support or sympathy in 
the population, or without any other fol- 
lowers than their own immediate military 
retainers. “ The inhabitants of Candahar 
are quite delighted at the change of mas- 
ters ; they are astonished at our discipline 
and warlike bearing, but much more so 
at our inexhaustible supply of cash. They 
have not had such a harvest for many 
years, and are only afraid we will leave 
the country again. This is truly their 
golden age ; a crore of John Company’s 
will soon he in circulation among them. 
Oil our arrival, the people seemed to be 
in the most abject state of poverty, and 
flocked into our camp daily, with all their 
goods and chattels for sale. The king, 
to secure popularity, commenced his 
reign by reducing taxes to the amount of 
a lac and a half of rupees, principally in 
the shape of town duties : by this act be 
has secured the praises of all the worthy 
burghers of Candahar. Our men were at 
first allowed to go into the city; lmt this 
has been strictly prohibited, in conse- 
quence of several sepoys being found 
strangled in the out-of-the-way parts of 
the place.’’ 

A letter from an officer of rank states : 
iC The triumphal entry of the king into 
Candahar presented a scene of enthusiasm 
and loyalty which nothing could surpass, 
and more than justified the expectation 
which luul been formed, though the pro- 
gress of affairs for the last ten days seemed 
at one time to lead to the inevitable re- 
sult of a siege with all its horrors. Up 
to the 13th April, the chiefs had by no 
means abandoned the hope of raising a 
religious war, as was discovered by inter- 
cepted letters to persons in authority in 
our rear. Our approach to the Kojuk 
Pass, <m the Kith, had, however, the ef- 
fect of stirring up the Sirdars in their re- 
solution to oppose us, and during the iHth 
and JOtli, two of the chiefs were within 
twelve miles of the British camp, with a 
body of three thousand really good and 
efficient cavalry. Our camp followers, 
who had been hitherto plundered and 
murdered by robbers, were cut off by the 
Cuwiahar authorities, and the water was 
diverted from its course, and our troops 
exposed to considerable inconvenience. 
On the morning of the 20 th, a Syed ap- 
peared at the picquets, representing him- 
self to lie an agent of Ilajee Khiui Kakur, 
and he was soon discovered to be what 
he pretended. A messenger was des- 
patched in return with one of his people, 
and in a couple of hours Ilujcc Khan en- 
tered the British camp, with about 120 
followers, proving himself true to the 
promise which lie hud made five or six 
months ago. lie is a man of ability and 
influence, the latter acquired more from 
the former, than from his family con- 
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nexion ; but he is still powerful in bis own 
tribe. The defection of Hajee Khan 
panic-struck the Affghan cavalry; the he- 
roes of the preceding day, believed them- 
selves circumvented by us on all sides, 
and fled with the greatest precipitation to 
the city, making a march of fifty miles in 
one stretch. Council succeeded council 
on their arrival at Candahar, and the 
chiefs soon and justly concluded that their 
adherents would not stand by them ; that 
Hajee Khan's friends, who were still with 
them, would only ensnare them, and they 
therefore prepared for flight. One of the 
chiefs, Iv oh tin l)il, wished to seek an 
asylum with Runjeet Sing, but in the end 
all three departed, on the forenoon of the 
23d, for CJrishk, tlieir family seat, about 
fifty miles from this on the road to Herat, 
taking with them their wives and chil- 
dren. On leaving Candahar, their re- 
tainers were numerous, but during the 
night they were almost entirely deserted, 
and it is not beiieved at this time that 
they have two hundred followers in atten- 
dance upon therm. On the morning of 
the 21th, the king approached Candahar, 
but without any intention of marching to 
tlie city. The scarcity of water, how- 
ever, compelled him to come within three 
miles of it, and nothing could have turned 
out more fortunately. The British army 
was behind — the king outstripped his 
own force, and was preceded by no one. 
The morning had scarcely dawned, when 
parties of horse were discovered on our 
flanks — they were not enemies but friends, 
now conic to pay their duty to their sove- 
reign. They galloped towards the cortuye, 
dismounted, — drew up in line, prayed for 
the king, who welcomed them, and then 
joined in rear of the procession. One 
standard after another was there added, 
and ere we sighted Candahar, Shah 
Shooja had been joined by about fifteen 
hundred men, well mounted, dressed, and 
caparisoned, and his only attendants, on 
the part of the British, were Mr. Mac- 
naghten and the officers of the mission, 
with a small honorary escort. Nothing 
served more to speak to men’s eyes that 
he was the king, than such a spectacle. 
Every person of consequence was now in 
his train, except the chiefs themselves, 
and even a nephew of theirs, the son of 
Shore Dil Khan, joined his majesty on 
the evening of the 23d, and was present 
on the occasion.” 

The following description of Candahar 
and its neighbourhood is given in one of 
the letters : 

“ Tlie streets of the city are wide, but 
f saw no building remarkable for its size 
or beauty. The house which the Sirdars 
occupied is' handsome. The populace are 
the most mixed race of Asiatics I have 
seen. The men are tall and muscular ; 
the women particularly fair and pretty; 
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and the whole well dressed. Candahar 
is in a valley well cultivated, and it seems 
as if we had dropped into a paradise. 
The country we have been traversing for 
the last two months is the most barren 
and desolute that eyes ever rested upon. 
Even the valley of I’isheen presented but 
little cultivation ; not a tree to be seen, 
and seldom a blade of grass. The hills 
even were destitute of covering; they 
were only huge masses of clay. Five 
miles off, the country is as just described. 
Here, the good things of this life are 
abundant; luxuriant fields in cultivation, 
which will be ready for the sickle in three 
or four weeks,— extensive plains of green 
sward for the cattle — endless gardens and 
orchards, — the rose-trees grow wild, and 
are eight or ten feet high, and fruits of all 
kinds are becoming ripe, &c.” 

On the 11th May, a detachment under 
Brig. Sale, consisting of one hundred men 
of H. M. 19th Light Inf., three hundred 
foot and three hundred horse of the 
Shah's contingent, a squadron of our ca- 
valry, Kith lleg. N. I., the whole of the 
Sappers and Miners, with 2.30 country 
Bildurs, the Camel Battery, with two 
nine and one twenty-four pounder from 
the park, and two o.j-inch mortars, 
marched to the attack of Ghirisk, seven 
marches. Koordil Khan was in the fort, 
which is situated on a hill in a plain, and 
the river Ilelmund within two miles of 
it, with 71 feet of water, from which the 
ditch of the fort is supplied. He was 
said to have from four to five thousand 
men with him. On the brigadier’s arrival 
at Ghirisk, he found that the chiefs had 
fled to Meshed, in Persia, and he took 
possession of the fort, and that of Sadusli. 
Kohundil Khan had, previous to his flight, 
destroyed all the boats on the river, and 
carried away the gates and wood out of 
the bouses in the? fort, in order to prevent 
our troops making rafts and following 
him across. The rum-casks of the de- 
tachment were, however, brought into 
play, and the flank companies of II. M.’s 
19th Light Inf. and the IGtli N. J. were 
crossed without any difficulty. An order, 
however, arrived for their halt on the Can- 
dahar side of the river, and their return to 
head-quarters. The river Ilelmund is 
said to be a noble stream, rolling on at 
the rate of ten knots an hour, one thou- 
sand yards in breadth, and eight feet 
deep. A corps of the Shah’s infantry, 
commanded by Capt. Woodburn, and one 
of the Sliah's cavalry regiments, were to 
he stutioned at Ghirisk. 

The accounts from Candahar concur 
in representing that sickness, and some 
say mortality, from dysentery, prevails in 
the British troops of all arms, the heat 
being dreadful (1 12° in tents) during the 
clay, and a very great difference nt 
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night. The army were longing for the 
order to march. The supply of provisions 
had been limited, and till the beginning 
of June, scarce. The commissariat had 
made advances for the ripening crop, and 
on the 11th June, grain was said to be 
becoming plentiful, supplies coming in 
from all quarters. Ottah, although the 
crops bad been gathered in, was still sel- 
ling at Candahar at the enormous price 
of one rupee for two and a half seers! 
The commissariat were eagerly buying 
up supplies in consequence of a very de- 
cided order from Lord Aucklaud, direct- 
ing that the army should on no account 
be moved until full supplies for all hands, 
equal to six weeks* consumption, had been 
laid in. Though the bazaar at Candahar 
was well supplied with many things, all 
were very dear. Two loaves of white 
bread cost a rupee ; tea Us. 8 per lb. ; 
liquors were scarce, and wine at Its. GO 
per dozen, was considered cheap, and 
beer at Its. 50. The Camlahar fruit, which 
was ripe (except grapes), was considered 
contemptible. Complaints were made 
that the reports officially given to the 
Government respecting the country had 
been deceptive. The Agra Journal , July 
13, states that the Governor-general and 
Commander-in-chief had expressed their 
displeasure at Sir John Keane's persisting, 
in opposition to the opinion of the envoy, 
in taking the Bombay troops on to Can- 
dahar, bringing an unnecessarily large 
force into a country affording a scanty 
supply of food. The European officers of 
the army had been already nearly ruined 
by the great and unusunl expenses of the 
campaign. 

The army was under orders to march 
for Ghizni (five marches off) which Dost 
Mahomed Khan was fortifying, in three 
columns, viz. 

On the 15th June, the Com mander- in- 
chief and staff, accompanied by the 
Bengal column, the cavalry division, 
Bengal horse-artillery, and one troop of 
the Bombay horse-artillery. On the 16th, 
his Majesty Shah Shoojah, and the po- 
litical department, accompanied by the 
Shah’s force, and one troop of the 
Bombay horse. On tfie 17th, the Bom- 
bay infantry brigade, fourth brigade Ben- 
gal infantry, and l’oonah auxiliary horse, 
together with the heavy ordnance, and 
field hospital, under the command of 
General Wiltshire. The forty-cightli reg. 
Bengal N. I. a troop of the Sliah’s artil- 
lery, a regt. of his infantry, and Capt. An- 
derson’s rissallahs of horse, were to re- 
main to garrison Candahar. The Delhi 
Gazette, on the authority of a letter from 
Quetta, dated 20th June, stated that the 
first column had actually marched; but 
a letter of the 17th, quoted in the Agra 
IJkhhar , states that an obstacle to the 
progress of the troops had arisen, in the 
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want of camels to carry supplies, and 
that no fixed date for the departure of 
the troops was spoken of, and the Agra 
Journal quotes a letter direct from Can- 
daliar, which left it on the 18th, stating 
that the army had not marched up to that 
date, and that the order directing the 
march of the force was countermanded. 

The army encamped at Candahar does 
not consist of mot e than ten thousand 
strong, including the Shah’s troops. The 
commissariat, at the beginning of June, 
had supplies for a month, at lmlf-rations, 
and it was intended at first that the army 
should have marched to Cabool with 
these supplies ; but, subsequently, it was 
determined that nothing under six 
weeks’ supply, at full rations, would 
suffice for the expedition. It was sup- 
posed at Sukkiir, that the Bombay force 
was to proceed to Ghizni, remain there 
three months, then go on to the Indus, 
and drop down the river to Bombay, 
where they hoped to spend their Christ- 
mas. The Bengal division, it was said, 
would proceed to Cabool, and, thence, 
in September, to Attack; then home, 
via Loodiaua. 

No serious resistance is expected (un- 
less the death of Rui.jcet Sing, or the 
proceedings of the Persians, should 
alter the position of allairs) either at 
Ghizni or Cabool, except from the ma- 
rauders on the march, who take every 
opportunity of murdering stragglers and 
unarmed parties, even in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the camp. On the 
7th of June, a very considerable hand of 
armed robbers, one bait* on foot, the other 
well mounted on horses, carried oil', in 
tin* middle of the day, from the very 
vicinity of camp, a great number of bag- 
gage-camels, belonging to officers and 
soldiers of the army, with which they 
got clear off! Lieut. Tiivernritv, of the 
Lancers, returning lute on the -iHth May, 
with Lieut. Wihner of the s.-mie corps, 
from fishing, six miles from camp, was 
set upon by fifteen or twenty horsemen. 
Inverarity, who was on horseback, was 
rut down, and his companion, who was 
on foot, alter defending himself for some 
time with a stick, made a run for it, 
and luckily reached a piquet of the 
Shah’s cavalry. On sending them hack, 
they brought in the poor fellow still 
alive, but lie expired the same evening, 
from a wound on the back. They also 
caught live suspicious-looking fellows 
near the place, whom they hanged. 

'Hie movements and intentions of Dost 
Mahomed Khan seem involved in un- 
certainty. Some’ accounts state that he 
had quarrelled with his sirdars, who had 
deserted him. 1 1 is brothers, who had 
been entrusted with the defence of tin* 
KJiybur Pass, had also abandoned this 
Asiat.Journ. N. S. Vol.30. No. 118. 


post, which was immediately occupied by 
Col. Wade, who, with Timoor Shall 
and our Sikh allies, had crossed the 
Pass. In consequence of the success of 
Shah Shooja at Candahar, it is said that 
the people of Cabool were up in arms 
against the Ameer, arid had seized some 
of his guns between Cabool and Jellala- 
bad. It was expected that be would 
follow tlie example of his brothers and fly 
to Persia. The terms of surrender ori- 
ginally offered him by our government 
were one lac of rupees per annum and an 
asylum in our territories. Another ac- 
count states, Dost Mahomed bad posi- 
tively determined to oppose the passage 
of the Sikhs through the Khybur Pass ; 
that he had seized the wives and children 
of his principal chiefs, whom lie detained 
as hostages for their fidelity. Later ac- 
counts state that, after making a march 
or two from Cabool towards the Pass, he 
suddenly retired with his troops (princi- 
pally cavalry) and guns, with ten lakhs of 
rupees, to Ghizni, where it is expected 
he will avoid an encounter, by retiring as 
we approach, and thus keep up u running 
warfare which must prove most distress- 
ing and harassing to our troops. It is 
said he had confined General (or Colo- 
nel) Campbell, and tlie American officer 
in his service, as also one of the Sirdars, 
who was favourable to our views, ill pri- 
son at Cabool. 

The advance of the Sikli troops has 
been stopped by the death of their rajah. 
Prior to that event, their progress had 
been slow. Col. Wade reported that the 
pay of the troops was in arrears, and un- 
less lie had money to discharge them, 
they would not move. They had had a 
slight affair with tin; Khyberiaus at the 
entrance of the Pass. 

A letter dated Peshawar, IHtli May, 
states that our Sikh auxiliaries were be- 
having very ill. The Sikh Goorkha 
corps, with four guns, had marched out 
of Col. Wade’s camp, declaring they 
would not assist to re-establish the power 
of the Affghatis. Several rajahs too 
were mutinous, without any effort being 
made to reduce them to obedience, 
though No Xehal Singh, Gen. Ventura, 
and other leaders, were present. 

'Pile Agra IJlhbar , of July 16th. an- 
nounces that Government had just been 
put in possession of a private correspon- 
dence carried on between some of the 
chiefs of Scinde and Dost Mahomed 
Khun, which expresses the readiness of 
the iScindians to assist the ruler of Cabool 
in everyway.' It is added. Lord Auckland 
finds great fault with Sir John Keane, in 
not having obeyed bis original instruc- 
tions regarding the advance, on Hydera- 
bad, instead of having entered into a 
(O) 
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treaty, which it became almost compul- 
sory to accept, after the negociutions 
which had been gone into, and which, a 
tyro in politics ought to have seen, could 
not last. 

It is stated that unless that some ef- 
fectual measures be taken to put down 
the Beloochees, whose plundering and 
murders continue as frequent us ever, it 
will be difficult to keep up communica- 
tions with the army. 

Letters from Sukkur, to the 3d June, 
state that ten cossids had arrived at 
Shikarpore from Candahar, six of whom 
had been severely wounded, und three of 
them plundered of their packets, by the 
Beloochees. Seven sowars and 80 camels 
had deserted from aconvoy of 4, (NX) camels 
under charge of Capt. Newport. The 
Lohanee chief's (Sewan Khan's) kafila 
of 300 camels, that left Sukkur in the end 
of April, for the advance, suffered dread- 
fully from the heat between Bngli and 
Dadur. They encountered a simoom, 
which killed 65 of the chief’s people, and 
also Sir A. Burnes' head man, an Arab 
jemadar: an officer of the name of l)rady, 
of II. M. 17th, en route to join, is stated 
to have been carried off by this scourge. 

Letters are stated to have been inter- 
cepted, from Meyrab, khan of Kelut, 
urging all the Beloochee chiefs to harass 
the English on their march. It is repor- 
ted that the army would occupy Shawl, 
Gundava, and Moostong, to be taken from 
the khan of Kliclat. 

Mr. Ross Bell and his assistant, Lieut. 
Brown of the Engineers, passed through 
Sukkur on the 31st. May. lie is stated 
to be vested with great powers, and to be 
one that will not mince the business on 
which he has been sent. He has to get four 
lacs of rupess out of the Khyrpoor Rajah. 
The jagheerdar at lloree had promised 
to assist the British with 500 horse, hilt 
he now says the Ameers have told him, 
if he does, they may deprive him of his 
jaghire. 

The force at Shikarpore <‘on.si.sts of 
about 400 Sepoys, and one corps of Shah 
Sooj all’s, with a few hundred Beloochees 
and Pathans— new levies. The Shah's 
corps, although 800 strong, is not equal to 
300 of our men, for it is as yet uiiofficcred, 
but half-drilled, and composed of the scum 
of the place. The greater part of the 
Beloochee horse in our pay are, with few 
exceptions, worse than enemies : the 
chiefs of about 300 of them were disco- 
vered intriguing, and were turned out of 
our service. 

“ A melancholy event occured here : 
Lieut. Corny, II. M. 17th Foot, and 
forty-nine Europeans, started from Buk- 
kur for Shikarpore. He and twelve of 
the men lost their way, and remained 
under a tree all day. Natives were sent 


out to look for them, and m the course of 
the day, seven Europeans were brought in 
dead ; Lieut. Corny died the following day. 
Two of the party were not found ; the 
remaining three were brought in such 
a state as to require their being scut to 
Bukkur immediately — the sun killed 
them all. Lieut. Chalmers, 43d N. I., 
Mr. Jervis, 42d, a subadar and nine 
sepoys, died in one day, on this side 
Bagh, it is said, from the same cause. 
The heat is described as dreadful, 115° 
in tents and 100° in a house with tatties. 

NATIVE STATES. 

Oude . — An investigation into the cause 
of the late king's death — Nusscr-oodcen 
Ilydcr — which was at the time ascribed 
to poison, lias been for some time back 
conducted by the Supreme Government, 
and they have just issued orders to the 
Lucknow resident for the apprehension of 
four persons, suspected of the murder. — 
Ayr a Uhhbar, June 8. 

Jet/pore . — The disordered state of the 
Jeypore government, for some time past, 
arising from the contentions of the Queen 
Mother, the Mnjee, and the Regent, has 
induced Government to establish a new 
regency, during the imuoiity of the young 
Rajah. The constitution of this body, the 
first fruits of a new and active superin- 
tendence, is declared in a proclamation 
addressed to the cliiefc and people, issued 
by Lieut. -Col. Sutherland, 18th April. 
It sets forth, that almost ever since the 
treaty of 1818. Jeypore has laboured 
under the disadvantage of having minor 
princes on the throne — a condition of 
things which almost necessarily leads to a 
weak and distracted administration, ami 
forces the British Government to inter- 
fere in the affairs of its dependent allies ; 
that, in aggravation of the cutises which 
ordinarily produce weakness in the go- 
vernment of minor princes, Jeypore 1ms, 
from the same period, constantly suffered 
from female influence acting in opposition 
to those to whom the executive duties of 
the Government were intrusted. This 
was the ease throughout the reign of the 
late Rajah Jey .Singh; it produced two 
parties in the state, and the intrigues of 
the Majee’s (Queen Mother’s) faction 
were never discontinued till they suc- 
ceeded in entirely subverting the rival 
party of Byrec Sal, and engrossing all the 
powers of the Government. During the 
contest of parties, the British Govern- 
ment resorted to various expedients to 
prevent tins rivalry from proving prejudi- 
cial to the prosperity of the country. It 
did not at first side witli either party, and 
attempted to mediate between them — 
und on certain occasions, to avoid the ap- 
pearance of dictation, it called together 
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the thakoors of the state, that disputed 
points might be decided by them. It 
sought at one time to support the cause 
of good order, by keeping a resident 
agent at Jeypore ; at another time it hus 
withdrawn its representative, to afford the 
native government an opportunity of de- 
veloping its efficiency. But from neither 
of these changes lias either state reaped 
the benefit that was expected ; on the 
contrary, whilst the condition of the 
country and the inhabitants has in no de- 
gree improved, the weakness and disorder 
of the administration have rendered it 
necessary to employ British troops to 
subdue the mutinous spirit of the Jeypore 
soldiery, and to put down the system of 
depredation which has prevailed in a por- 
tion of the Jeypore territories, and the 
tribute of the British Government has 
fallen much into arrears. These circum- 
stances have convinced the Governor- 
General of India* that it was absolutely 
necessary for the British Government to 
tuke a decided lead in the administration 
of Jeypore affairs in all departments ; to 
secure its own interests, and to save the 
state from being the scene of disorder and 
misrule during the minority of Maharaja 
Bam Singh. With this view, Major 
Boss was deputed to Jeypore as his 
lordship's representative, anil Lieut. -Col. 
Sutherland, as his officiating agent for the 
affairs of Bajpootana, visited that court in 
March, for the purpose of devising with 
Major Boss, and with the minister Bawul 
Sheo Singh, a form of government which 
should be permanent during the minority, 
which should have the confidence of the 
great body of the chiefs and people, which 
should he powerful enough to control 
the turbulent, to give protection, and af- 
ford justice to the weak, and restore peace 
to the country. It lias then been settled 
that a Council of Ucgcncy should he 
formed, at the head of which should he 
placed Major Boss, the British agent ; 
the other members consisting of five 
( Punch) of the principal tlmkoors of the 
state, with power to remove, at any after 
period, such member as might be proved 
to be refractory or useless, and to call to 
its aid any other tliakoor above the num- 
ber five, who, from his station, character, 
and qualifications, might be ready anil 
willing to tender good service to the 
state; that the Majee should receive 
every information which she might desire 
regarding the state of the country, the 
collections and disbursements, and she 
was of course to be treated with all the 
respect due to her rank and situation; 
but she was to be permitted in no manner 
to interfere in the management of public 
business. These measures are to continue 
in force during the minority of the Maha- 
raja ; unless it should hereafter appear 
that the thakoors associated with Major 
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IIosb do not act with honesty of purpose, 
or have not capacity for business ; in this 
case, the British Government will take a 
still more prominent part in the affairs of 
Jeypore. At present, the real responsi- 
bility must rest on Major Ross, the Pre- 
sident of the Council; he will be answer- 
able that the administration in all its 
branches shall be conducted with credit 
and efficiency ; in doing all this. Major 
Boss cannot too prominently bear in 
mind the attachment which universally 
prevails to national institutions, and the 
danger of departing from them, even where 
they may appear to be in 6ome degree 
faulty. 

Since the political agent has issued the 
proclamation of our government as re- 
gards the future management of Jey- 
pore (which effectually prevents the Na- 
thawats from any longer plundering 
the country and withholding payment to 
the British Government of the arrears 
of tribute, so long due), they are deter- 
mined to thwart the measures of the 
political agent by every means in their 
power ; with this view they are endea- 
vouring to coalesce and form a league 
with those chiefs and thakoors with 
whom they were lately at enmity, in 
order, as they say, “ to save the raj from 
the clutches of the Feringliees ; ” for, 
under present circumstances, they add, 
the political ugent requires them to at- 
tend to their respective duties, which 
are very laborious, whilst no more profit 
can he gathered from the rich fields, in 
which they have so long revelled injin- 
cont rolled liberty. Tliakoor Sheo Sing is 
a simpleton, and says and does little ; 
but his brother, Luchinun Sing, is making 
hay whilst the sun shines; he has carried 
off everything he could lay his hands on 
to C’houmooa ; even the raj cannon it is 
said, have been purloined, and clandes- 
tinely taken off to adorn his new made 
bastions at the above fort, whilst some 
thousands of the public men and cattle, 
belonging to the Jeypore state, have 
been constantly working for some months 
past, to put the Killah in a state of de- 
fence. — Delhi Gaz, June Iff. 

It is well known the Queen Mother 
is averse to the Nathawat party, and 
she makes no secret of her dislike to 
the Bawul Sheo Sing and his clique. 
Sheo Sing is a weak, imbecile, apathetic, 
ignorant young man, and consequently 
unfit for the post lie occupies ; his bro- 
ther, T.iichmun Sing, the more intelli- 
gent of the two, by gradually insinuating 
himself into the Durbar, lias assumed 
the whole .mastery and entire manage- 
ment of affairs, and actually leads Sheo 
Sing by the nose, and hence the evils 
complained of. In un interview Col. 
Sutherland bail with the Queen Mother, 
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she in very strong terms represented the 
inefficiency of Sheo Sing, and the ras- 
cality of Luchmun Sing. — Agra Ukhbar. 

Jodpore. — The Jodpore Rajah con- 
tinues to pursue the course he lias been 
permitted to follow for the last live or 
six years, and still evades the demands 
of the British Government. Even the 
remonstrances and firmness of Colonel 
Sutherland have failed to influence him. 
Towards the end of May, Col. S., find- 
ing negotiations ineffectual, determined 
at last to carry his oft- repeated threats 
of retiring into effect, and on the 1st or 
2d inst. struck his tents. On seeing 
this, vakeels from the Uajuh and mi- 
nister followed him, entreating him to 
return, when matters would be linally 
and satisfactorily adjusted. This Col. S. 
refused, but encamped three koss from 
the city, and re-opened his negotiations ; 
when, finding delay was the sole object 
of the Uujali, he departed for A j mere, 
which he would have reached by the Sth 
or 9tli inst. had he not listened to fresh 
overtures, and returned to Jodpore. — 
Agra Ukhbar , June 13. 

All negotiation with Maun Sing is 
broken off. The determination of Col. 
Sutherland to reclaim some seven hun- 
dred villages, which the Gooroos or 
Naths had secured to themselves, has 
led to their resistance ; and as they pos- 
sess wealth, they have partisans. The 
liajah himself is a mere tool in the 
hands of a powerful faction, and that 
faction is any thing but friendly to the 
British Government — any half-and-half 
measures now would be ridiculous, and 
it is to be hoped, that the agent will 
no longer delay in recommending those 
energetic steps which the present state 
of things imperatively demands. — Delhi 
Gaz. June 19. 

MaunSingsavs he will not resist the Bri- 
tish, but strew the road with sweetmeats! 
It seems he wanted six years’ law, as for- 
mer agents had given him ; but to this 
Col. Sutherland would by no means 
assent, but wrote to Maun Sing from 
Beawr, informing him that the purport of 
his visit to Jodpore was to settle the 
country, or give the thakoors, who had 
suffered for so long a period, their rights; 
to get five years’ tribute and three years’ 
Sowar Khurruck (expenses of the legion); 
but that after two months’ experience, he 
found matters could not be settled byue- 
gociation. lie bad, therefore, dismissed 
his highness’s vakeel, and returned his 
letters promising to pay the tribute ; that 
he (Maun Sing) had broken tlie treaty, 
and therefore his country could no longer 
be under the protection of our govern- 
ment; that Col. S. would take care to 
inform all merchants passing through bis 
territories that they could not be pro- 


tected by the British Government at 
present, but that shortly arrangements 
would be made for protecting the frontier; 
and at the same time he begged to remind 
his highness that any losses that might 
occur, or that had occurred, since his 
leaving Jodpore, till matters were settled 
by the British Government, lie would 
have to repay. Tlic Pokurn Rajah, whose 
grandfather was murdered by Maun Sing, 
is with Col. Sutherland, and is the next 
greatest man to the Jodpore Rajah. Many 
other inferior thakoors are also with 
him. — KnglUhmun , July 3. 

Col. Sutherland has called for two re- 
giments of cavalry, one of European 
infantry, six of N. I., a strong detachment 
of horse and foot artillery, together with 
a heavy battering train — the whole to be 
in readiness by September, so as to reach 
Jodpore by October. It appears that, at 
the last interview, Hajah Maun Sing was 
clnsetted with Col. S. for the better part 
of tlie day, and agreed to concede every 
point that was exacted. No sooner, 
however, was the resident’s hack turned, 
than the infatuated chief undid his own 
work, by a positive refusal to put bis 
promises in execution. Personally, 
Maun Sing is not ill-disposed to the ful- 
filment of his promises : but he is com- 
pletely in the bauds of his gooroo, and 
other naths (gossains), whose infiuenee 
over him has led to his vacillation and 
abandonment of pledge ; aud he hopes to 
evade tlie punishment due to his du- 
plicity, by throwing any blame that may 
attach upon their shoulders. Maun 
Sing has a large and well-equipped body 
of horse, with abundant troops of other 
descriptions. To the former, the plains 
around Jodpore would afford ample op- 
portunity for displaying their prowess, if 
Jic has resolution enough to dare the risks 
of a conflict : but it is ant icipated that, bis 
fighting face would he laid aside as soon 
as he ascertained that our government 
was earnest in its intention to bring him 
to reason. Tlie presence of so strong a 
corps as the one required by Col. S. will 
have its full effect iu humbling the pride 
of other pugnacious neighbours in Ruj- 
wara, who, though jealous enough of each 
other, would willingly unite in opposition 
to our supremacy, if the force about to be 
employed were, from the smallness of its 
numbers, incompetent to the task of .sub- 
duing their refractory spirit. The ex- 
tremist credulity reigns in this part of 
India, in respect to uffairs in Afghan- 
istan - it being the general opinion that 
Dost Mahomed, assisted by a Russian 
and Persian force, will eventually beat us 
back, and follow up liis blow by an im- 
mediate invasion of Hindustan. Our 
quiet entry into Candaharhas not tended 
to shake this conviction. They point to 
the success of Shall Soojah,in his recovery 
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of Cabool on two occasions (1804* and 
1831), and boust that, notwithstanding, he 
was signally defeated in liis farther ad- 
vance. There is little doubt but that the 
Rajpoots would rejoice on any disaster 
happening to the army west of the Tndus: 
and that it would be received by them, if 
left uninterrupted in the execution of their 
wishes, ns the auspicious moment for u 
combined and serious resistance. It is 
high time that these notions should be 
put at rest for ever. — Cour. July 8. 

Maun Sing has sent a mission to Simla. 
At present he is open to the attacks of the 
Rajas of Hikanecr, Jcssulmeer, Jeyporc, 
&e., for the British Government would 
not, of course, interfere to shield him. 
There is a collectable force in the Nus- 
seerabad military circle, quite sulheient 
to bring down Maun Sing; but this em- 
ployment of our army in so many quarters 
must leave even the ordinary duties most 
heavy and harassing to the comparative 
few who will be left to perform them, 
and in whatever aspect we view our po- 
litical affairs, an augmentation of the 
native army appears to lie a consumma- 
tion which it. is a very mistaken economy 
to defer. — Englishman, July 9. 

Jhansi . — All is not quite settled in the 
neighbourhood of Jhansi; the curb of 
British power has not been applied n suffi- 
cient length of time to check the unruly 
disposition of that portion of the commu- 
nity which, during tin* weak adminis- 
tration of the native government, de- 
pended chiefly on lawless pursuits for 
their livelihood. Oipt. Sandemau, of 
the il?3d N. I., commanding at Kurenn, 
having been informed of a party of free- 
booters being in a village not far from his 
post, sallied forth on the night of the 21st. 
ult.. with only twelve sipahees, to en- 
counter them; with this small force ho 
attacked mid drove them out of the vil- 
lage, killing several of them and taking 
one prisoner ; but bis success was some- 
what damped l>y the loss of a gallant 
young sipaltee, whose ardour led him to 
lie too forward in the attack, and he was 
overpowered and killed before his com- 
rades eouhl fly to his rescue. The Go- 
vernor General’s agent is said to have 
expressed himself highly pleased with the 
gallant conduct of (’apt. Saiidemaii and 
his brave little hand. — ('our.. June 8. 

Herat . — A party, under the control 
of Major Todd, was on the point of 
starting for Herat to escort the guns des- 
tined for Kamrau Shall. Letters have 
also been received from the Governor 
General, directing several experienced 
Engineer officers to be sent on to Herat, 
to assist in fortifying the place, and put- 
ting it in a state of complete defence ; but 
Kamran is somewhat indisposed to allow 
our troops to enter his city, and intends 


sending out a party to meet them half 
way, and relieve them of their charge. 

Pottinger since our approach has be- 
come all powerful in Herat : lie is said 
to exercise unlimited controul both civil 
and military, over the whole resources of 
the state. The King has become all at 
once mighty gureeb , and does not feci at 
Jill easy at the near approach of Shah 
Soojah, who he fears may one of these 
days set up a claim to his, among the 
other old provinces of the empire. The 
Persians are said to be gradually with- 
drawing their troops towards their own 
frontier, heartily disgusted with the re- 
sult of their attempts on Herat, and 
cursing their folly in having allowed 
themselves to be deceived by promises of 
Russian assistance . — Delhi Gaz. .June 19. 

The rumour of the march of the Per- 
sians again on Herat was renewed at the 
date of the latest advices. 

The Delhi Gazette , July 10, says: 
“ We have it, on what we consider good 
authority, that Shah Kamrau of Herat 
has laid claim to the sovereignty of Cahool 
and Candaliar ; but has signified his 
readiness to waive his claim for the 
trilling consideration of three crores of 
rupees ! It is strongly conjectured that 
his views do not at all coincide with 
ours ; and very certain is it, that we 
shall receive neither invitation nor encou- 
ragement to proceed to Herat.” 

Bokhara. — Col. St odd art, who visited 
Bokhara on a mission, was imprisoned, 
lias been released from durance, gracious- 
ly received by the king, and treated with 
even more consideration than he ex- 
perienced before the unfortunate occur- 
rence, which occasioned his incarcera- 
tion. — Englishman . June 29. 


RXCKRITA. 

On June 1.3, the ceremony of laying 
the foundation stone of the Pantsula , or 
new school for the education of natives in 
their own tongue, took place in the pre- 
sence of Sir Edward Ryan and several 
other gentlemen of the Education Com- 
mittee, besides the native management 
of the Hindu College. Mr. David Hare 
laid the stone ami made an address, 
which was followed by a warm-heated, 
complimentary address to him from Sir 
Edward Ryan. Prossono Coinar Tagore 
made an excellent Bengal lee speech. The 
new college is to lie within a few yards of 
the Hindu College, on the once proposed 
site of the Church, about which there 
was lately- so much discussion. The 
ground was purchased from the sub- 
scribers to the Church (intended for a 
native Christian preacher) because the 
managers of the Hindu College dreaded 
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lest the parents of the students should 
take alarm at the close proximity of a 
Christian Church, built for a native con- 
vert. The new church is now nearly 
built, and a very handsome house erected 
contiguous to it, for the residence of the 
Hindu Christian pastor. They are near 
Mr. Duff’s school. The Hindu College 
Funds were lessened some ten or eleven 
thousand rupees, in getting rid of the 
church, which was about to be built at the 
very doors of the Hindu College, with the 
avowed purpose of conversion. It is 
with the surplus funds of the Hindu Col- 
lege, aided by contributions exclusively 
from natives, that the new school is to be 
erected, and it will be altogether under 
the same management as the elder insti- 
tution. No Europeans have bad any 
hand in the forwarding of this spirited 
and honourable enterprize. 

The number of shares taken in the new 
steam project amounted on the 15th June 
to 1923, or capital Rs. 961,500, including 
twenty-nine shares taken at Lucknow, of 
which sixteen are by natives, five having 
been taken by Nawab Munmeerooddowlu, 
minister to the king of Oude. 

The young Rajah Kishennath Roy 
intends to engage a steamer and fiat and 
to proceed on a pilgrimage to Juggernat, 
in order practically to rebut certain 
charges implicating his orthodoxy, that 
were some time ago brought against him 
by his guardians. 

A debating club, under the title of 
“ Barrackpore Juvenile Discussing So- 
ciety,*’ lias been established by some of 
the alumni of Lord Auckland's school in 
the park at Rarrackpore for their mutual 
improvement. The meeting is convened 
in the premises of the school every Friday 
evening from six to nine, when discus- 
sions upon different subjects, political, 
literary, moral, and religious, take place. 

A return of the number of houses 
destroyed by fires in Calcutta in the year 
1838, gives the following result: tiled 
huts 106; straw huts 1205; total houses 
destroyed 1371. 

The number of ticca bearers, in and 
about Calcutta, amounts to no less than 
11,500, which being divided by four, 
gives the aggregate number of palankeens, 
viz. 2,875. 

A memorial has been presented to go- 
vernment by the Trade Association, 
which seeks to rescue such of their mili- 
tary customers as may have fallen into 
pecuniary difficulty from the necessity of 
applying to the Insolvent Court for relief. 
The mode of obviating this necessity, as 
set forth in the memorial., is, that govern- 
ment shall sanction the registry of drafts 
by officers on their respective pay- masters, 
so that the t rade and their customers may 
possess a certain medium of adjustment, 
without recourse to the harsher expedient 
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of prosecution, and that consequent help- 
lessness which forces the officer to the 
only refuge that is left him. 

A prospectus has been published of a 
new cathedral, proposed to be called 
St. Paul's, to be erected on the Espla- 
nade, nearly opposite the n late Chow- 
ringhee Theatre. The Bistiop gives a 
lakh of rupees towards the building, 
which is to be commenced upon forth- 
with. 

Dewan Ram Comul Sen succeeded on 
his late visit to Mirzapore in effecting 
the re-establishment of the Mirzapore 
English School, with the assistance of the 
government officers of that place. The 
school is placed under the management 
of an ex-student of the Hindoo College 
of Calcutta. 

Mr. C. G. Page, of Midnapore, lias 
published a statement (which he had 
submitted to the acting magistrate of that 
district) of the exactions systematically 
committed on the peasantry by the native 
police officers, the aggregate amount of 
whicli he says exceeds Rs. 1.50, (XX) per 
annum. He has given the various items 
under their respective mimes, the first of 
which is subjoined: — “ Guslit sullamee. 
— Taken once a year from each Mouzali, 
and levied at the rata of one rupee and 
four annas per each chowkeedar. If the 
imposition levied on this account is not 
paid, the davogah reports, or threatens to 
report, to the magistrate the non-presence 
of the village headmen at their posts, 
when he (the darogah) goes his rounds.” 

A controversy is going on between the 
Englishman and the Friend of India 
respcctiuga suggestion that the collection 
of the Pilgrim Tax and the management 
of the temple revenues might be entrusted 
to the Dhurina Subha : the former sup- 
porting the proposal ; the latter opposing 
it. The Englishman states “ that the 
Dhurina Subha enjoys a popularity 
throughout the orthodox portion of the 
Hindu population in Bengal, and as far 
westerly as Allahabad. ” The Friend of 
India asserts that “the little esteem 
which that body once enjoyed in its own 
limited sphere (which was confined to 
the Calcutta Baboos and their relatives 
and connections in the country) it has 
been gradually losing.” 

A letter from Jaunporc, dated 7tli 
June, says: “ There has been a rumour 
here of some persons, residents of Oude, 
being engaged in going round these dis- 
tricts, enlisting strong inen, to assemble 
after the rains in Gorruckpore, where 
they are to be armed, and tlie object of 
their being collected will be told them. 
They arc to get six and eight rupees per 
month, and for the present two rupees 
per man is given, and an oath administered 
that they shall not fail to keep their ap- 
pointments. This is a foolish project, for 
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they cannot disturb the country, as tlic 
magistrates are sharp on the look-out. I 
think they are acting wisely in allowing 
the money to be distributed, as it will, in 
some measure, clip the wings of the pro- 
jectors.” 

The northern and southern divisions of 
the great trigonometrical survey, under 
Ideiits. Waugh and Kenny, of the Engi- 
neers, are expected to reach Agra May 
1st, in progress to join the head- quarters 
of the survey at Mussoorie. During the 
past season their operations have been 
carried on in the Deccan, where the work 
of triaugulation has been completed as 
far south as Beder. This is the point to 
which Col. Lambton's operations ex- 
tended, and therefore the whole line from 
Cape Comorin to Deyrah lias now been 
surveyed. 

At a meeting of the Medical and Phy- 
sical Society, June 1st, Dr. Goode ve 
called the attention of the society to a 
native emenagoguc of great power, which 
had lately bceu brought to his notice. 
The remedy is the common Til, Sesamum 
Oriental:, an infusion of which, given 
every morning, has cured some very 
obstinate cases in a few days. 

The Chowringhcc theatre was destroyed 
by fire on the morning of the 31st May. 
None of the appurtenances were saved. 
A party of amateurs engaged in rehearsal 
retired about half-past twelve, and be- 
tween one and two the place was in (lames. 

The abolition of the drawback system 
being under consideration, the Hoard of 
Customs wrote to the Chamber of Com- 
merce, stating that they were ready to 
“ receive any remarks which the chamber 
may desire to make on the subject.” At 
a general meeting of the chamber, con- 
vened for the purpose of discussing this 
question, it was resolved that, “as so 
great a difference of opinion prevails 
among its members on the contemplated 
measure, the chamber do abstain from 
offering an opinion thereon ; and that it 
he left to the merchants separately, ac- 
cording to their different views, to make 
their own representations to government 
on the question submitted.” 

A journal is about to be established at 
Calcutta by the Catholics of that city, 
entitled the Bengal Catholic Expositor , 
eliiefiy with the view of defending Catho- 
licism from the attacks of the Calcutta 
Christian Advocate. 

The Bank of Bengal, July 4, declared 
a dividend of eight per cent, per annum 
on its past six months' transactions ; this 
is a falling-off of about two per cent, 
since its lust half year's dividend; whereas 
the Union Bank was expected to make a 
dividend at the next half-yearly meeting 
of ten or eleven per cent. 

It is officially notified, that five Indus 
boats, of three hundred maunds each 
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(eleven tons) or upwards, prepared to 
carry passengers or packages, will be des- 
patched from the Ferozepore Ghaut, in 
progress to Bukkur, twice a month, com- 
mencing from the 1st of June next. 

The Delhi Gazette states that, the 
commerce of the Indus is about to assume 
its legitimate importance, seeing that so 
anxious ure the merchants of Umritsir to 
commence operations, that, if boats 
enough could be procured, the Indus 
would, at this moment, “be alive with 
trade. ** The duty on boats had been 
placed upon a more satisfactory footing, 
by Runject Sing, within his dominions. 

The members of the civil service are 
much displeased at Mr. Bignell fan un- 
co venanted officer) being appointed to act 
as secretary to the Sudder Board of Re- 
venue, during Mr. Currie's absence on 
sick leave, which they consider an in- 
fringement of the rights of the Civil 
Service. 

An animated discussion has been some- 
time going on at Calcutta, relative to the 
principle upon which promotion and 
patronage should be distributed in the 
medical service. It appeared, at the 
outset, to have been assumed or conceded 
by all the disputants, that flic Indian 
medical service is, in principle, one in 
which seniority is the only qualification 
for promotion. Air. Mangles has vigour- 
ously attacked this principle in a recent 
minute. The main argument lie relies 
upon is, that the existing system tends 
to destroy every motive for exertion. 
The controversy was suddenly arrested 
by the discovery, that the Indian medical 
service is not, in point of fact, a service 
of seniority at all, but, strictly, one of 
selection, of course, as the reward of 
merit. None of the parties seem to have 
been previously aware of this fact, and 
Air. Mangles, Dr. Corbyn, and others, 
are taunted with tlicir mistake of having 
heaped up “ superfluous animadversions 
upon that which no longer had ex- 
istence.” 

All the .suggestions of Capt. Taylor, 
relative to improvements in the Post- 
office (amongst which are immense re- 
ductions in the rates of postage) are in 
course of adoption. 

An Act has been passed (No. 14* of 
IK19), which affixes a penalty of Rs. 
200, or three months' imprisonment, to 
every contract for foreign labour, which 
ma} r be made with a native of Tmlia. 

The commissioner, Mr. Welby Jack- 
son, has been ordered to hold his office in 
Calcutta, pending the preliminary inves- 
tigation of certain charges of corruption 
against a high civil functionary, which he 
is carryingbn, under the orders of govern- 
ment. Tli is course lias been adopted for 
the convenience of the witnesses, many of 
whom are resident in Calcutta. On the 
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compleltofl of the investigation, the office 
wpll' be 'again removed to Berhanipove.— 
MoorehedabaU News , May 21. - 

jnatijm 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

NEILOHERRV TEA PLANTATIONS. 

The Fort St. George Gazette , of June 
22, contains a translation of an account of. 
the prosperous condition of the tea plant 
( Thea Viridis) on tile Neilgherries* and 
of the advantages to be derived frOm cul- 
tivating it on a grand scale in that ele- 
vated part of India, by M* Perrottet, 
botanist to the French government. • ■ > 

When the experimental farm was esta- 
blished at Kaitee, on the Neilghqny Hills, 
Col. Crewe, who had charge of it, re- 
ceived several plants of tea, which* lie 
placed in one of the kitchen-gardens of 
the establishment. Shortly after, Col. 
Crewe died, and the establishment was 
broken up, with the exception of a lew 
native gardeners, who entirely neglected 
the plants. In August 1836, General de 
St. Simon, governor of the French esta- 
blishments in India, to whom the council 
at Madras had just made over Kaitee, to 
be occupied by him as long ns he might 
remain ill India, sent for M. Perrottet to 
the Neilgherries. “ I arrived at Kaitee,” 
he says, “ and found these tea plants, to 
the number of nine, very stunted, and 
hardly a few inches high, but still alive. 
Their slow progress and wretched condi- 
tion induced me to search the cause, and 
1 found it |li the position of the roots in 
reference to the level of the soil. The part 
of the stalk situated above the first vital 
joint, intended to live in or lie exposed to 
the air, was found buried a foot at least. 
I had them bared to the roots ; J cut off 
the decayed roots and made around each 
plant a large hollow, in which I spread 
an inch of good mould, formed of decayed 
vegetable matter, and then watered them 
moderately. Tn a month after, young 
sprouts made their appearance, and con- 
tinued to grow gradually, — so that, when 
1 left the hills in April 1837, these pre- 
cious plants were from two or two and a 
half feet high, and were loaded with 
brandies and leaves of the finest growth. 
In January 1838, 1 returned to the hills, 
and found my tea plants in good, condi- 
tion, hut tiiey had grown little in height. 
Tito gardeners had either filled up the 
hollow's, or allowed them to fill up, so 
that the plants were as much buried as 
before. J had tbem again laid open and 
placed them in the same state as J had 
previously done. They were on ly watered 
moderately and during the driest weather. 
Their progress was so rapid that, during 
the nine months which I again remained 


on the Neilgherries, tM& wttaififed three" 
feet and a half in lie'Wtt/'tthdwere fur- 
nished with branches nofti thfe bbttoni of 
the stalk to the top, which gave thent a 
form nearly pyramidal. Peopl&from eu- . 
riosity came over from CJdtocamund to ' 
see them; the Hon. Mr. Sullivan and- 
Col. King amongst others were surprised 
at them. Vegetation is strongest iti this 
shrub from July to October, during which 
period t&#*4hins are most regular and 
abundant; they require no other care 
then, but to pull the weeds, which 
grow about them in great force and in 
prodigious numbers. When I finally 
quitted the Neilgherries, on the 18th Oc- 
tober 1838, my young teas were loaded 
with flowers, fruit and leaves — these last 
were of the greatest beauty, broad, and 
of a very remarkably bright green — the 
flowers also were very large and emitted 
a very sweet odour. Bach of the plants, 
except two, were then about four feet 
high, and were in the most prosperous 
condition. Tlieir numerous branches 
were remarkable for the vigour and 
strength of their vegetation. The fruit 
with which they were beautified -was per- 
fectly spherical, and had attained the size 
of a large pen.’* 

M. Perrottet adds, that there is every 
reason to believe that the culture of the 
tea, established on a grand scale, will 
succeed well on the Neilgherries. The 
soil is there, generally, very fertile ; it is 
neither stitV nor friable, and therefore easy 
to work. The rains arc frequent, and 
generally very abundant, but they do not 
fall in torrents sufficient'- to cause da-, 
mage, as is often the case in other moun- 
tains. 

The degree of cold on the hills does 
not appear to do any injury to the tea 
plants ; it only stops and retards their 
vegetation. But it is absolutely neces- 
sary to protect tbem from the north-east 
winds, which are detrimental to them, 
because they are dry and cold. 

K17VNOOL. 

The Xawnb'B attempt at casting guns 
on the 1st inst. was very unsuccessful, 
and Its. 20,000 having been thus expended 
ineffectually, the whole of the officers and 
subordinates in his arsenal felt the effects 
of his anger; but on tin* 3d two service- 
able guns were turned out of his foundry. 
■Oh the 7th May, a part of the Nizam’s 
people entered the Kurnool territory and 
seized four ryots, whom they carried off. 
A party was immediately sent after them 
under Motec Ham, and the Nawah went 
out himself the next day, with eight guns 
and some troops to Morekoondah Fort, 
on the Toongubudru. Orders were also 
given to entertain 400 Patau s, 200 of 
whom offered their services immediately, 
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fltod work 6ent*6ut -to Morekoonduli the 
samfc day.* <The 'Nawab having had on 
"interview with Letchirieah, *he chief of 
.the Nisam's ' party, who had seized his 
ryots, it' was explained that they were 
taken in retaliation for the shelter givep 
by the Nawab to Letchmeali Kuo, a ze- 
mindar of the Nizam’s, who had absconded 
, in debt to his highness. The Nawab 
then sent for LctchmcaU «** who was 
concealed in the Kcysdoorg jungle, pra 
sented him with^t horse and a pair of 
shawls, and engaged to make good the 
money owing to the Nizam, Its. 10,000, 
which was to be paid within three days. 
Both Letchmeali and Letchmeali Itao 
were then invited to meet at a i mutch, 
where all the principal persons were as- 
sembled. The money was not, however, 
paid ut tlie appointed time, and ail alTray 
in cohsequence.ensiied between the Ni- 
zam’s people and the Nawab’s Batons, 
wherein live lives Were lost. The Nawab 
is becoming everyday more and more ty- 
rannical, and several of his ryots have lied 
across the frontier to seek protection in 
the Gudwal district. Jcllukoor and Jel- 
lapur SlirufTs nrrived a few days since 
from Bombay, with lot) butfuloes laden 
with military stores, which wCre immedi- 
ately crossed over the river and lodged in 
the arsenal. — If, S. Gt/z., May 

The lieultli of the Nuwaub lias been 
indifferent since his return from Mooru- 
gooudaii, and sueli lias not tended to the 
improvement of liis temper: in evidence? 
whereof* lie called for the cotwal of Kur- 
nool to osrartain the amount of duties re- 
ceived, ana being dissatisfied with his 
report, at once administered corporal pu- 
nishment. 'Flie Nuwaub has continued 
to purchase every thing offered for sab' 
and pay for nothing, as usual ; complaint 
on complaint had consequently gone to 
the collector, but with little advantage to 
the parties concerned. Amongst other 
sufferers were some Nellore cattle mer- 
chants, from whom the Nuwaub took 
12,000 rupees worth of bullocks. The 
parlies, twenty-two in number, laid their 
complaint jjeforp the Company's vakeel, 
which the &uwaub hearing of, at once 
placed them in cooftnement. One of the 
party, it seems, however, escaped from 
the fort and applied to Sir Henry Mont- 
gomery, but no attention seems to have 
been paid to the collector’s remonstrances. 
The Nuwaub then shut himself up ill the 
fort for several days, giving out that he 
was sick, and troubled by some extraor- 
dinary dreams, which caused him to con- 
sult an astrologer, whose explanation of 
them seems, however, to have been kept 
secret. Op the 30th Way, Capt. N civ- 
hold arrived at Kumool* and having sent, 
for tlie post-office writer, made inquiry 
into every tiling, went all over the town 
and fort, and having noted down bis ob- 
Asiat,Jonrn • N.S. Vor., 30 . No. 118. 


servatious, took his departure For Hyde- 
rabad. The inhabitants, hearing of tfais 
gentleman’s arrival, prayed tliiit .the Nu- 
waub might be removed and his country 
taken under the Company’s government, 
which constant reports lead them to ex- 
pect. On 12th June, the Nuwaub hav- 
ing assembled his troops, addressed them, 
saying, that he expected them to be ready 
whenever their services should be called 
for, and as an inducement thereto, ad- 
vanced them three months' pay. It is 
Supjybsekl that this was caused by a visit 
frOflnrtlie Adjutant-general of Bel Jury, 
who sent ^ leftpr ' up to the fort by a 
nofc allowedto enter, 

* retorai&r ^verbal an- 
ar-eply would be forwarded in 
A day or two subsequently, 
vakeel was withdrawn, in 
conse^la&e *of the Nuwaub paying no 
regard to-liis remonstrances, so we shall 
probably soon hear further from govern- 
ment. — Ibid., June 21. 

Tlie latest news from Bellary is, that 
the force there is ordered to be Judd in 
readiness to move at the shortest no- 
tice (probably against Kurnool); and 
that tlie Nizam’s brother in Hyderabad 
was ordered to disband the parties lie bad 
been collecting for some time buck, and 
deliver himself up a prisoner to be sent 
to the fort of Goieonda, which order he 
demurred to obey, and in consequence 
his palace was surrounded by the Nizam’s 
troops, and our force (subsidiary) was or- 
dered to be in readiness to move into 
Hyderabad to assist the Nizam’s troops, if 
necessary to have tlie ordM£ enforced.— 
Cour ., June 12. 

< llOl.KHA. 

By a private letter just received from 
Mulligaimi, we learn that the cholera has 
made its appearance in a violent form in 
that station and its neighbourhood. At 
Dhoplia, our correspondent states that 
his regiment lost three, and at IWulligaum 
nine privates, while at the former place 
upwards of a hundred had died in gaol. 
At the latter place, three hundred inha- 
bitants had fallen victims, and the I5tli 
Bengal X. I. has lost fifteen men. — Spec- 
tator, June 22. 

STEAM COMMUNICATIO K. 

At a public meeting held on the JOth 
. May, Sir It. Comyn in the chair, it was 
resolved, “ That tlie resolutions pussed 
at a meeting of tlie subscribers of condi- 
tional shares, and of persons disposed to 
further the object of the meeting, at the 
Town ft all, Calcutta, on the loth April, 
1831), are generally applicable to this pre- 
sidency, and accordingly that they deserve 
the favourable support of the conditional 
subscribers in the Madras lists and of the 

(p> 
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public in general, subject to tlie stipula- 
tions contained in the original notice, 
dated 2d September 1837, signed by Mr. 
Greenlaw, secretary to the committee of 
the New Bengal Steam Fund, viz. that 
an act be passed exempting all subscribers 
from liability beyond their shares, and 
authorizing all who by the I ndian acts 
arc prevented from trading to become 
members of the proposed company. 

“ That gentlemen resident at Madras 
willing to become subscribers, be re- 
quested to make a deposit of ten per 
cent, for every share of 500 rupees 
into the Government Bank, to the credit 
of the Madras Steam Committee, as 
trustees for the said company ; and that 
all gentlemen not resident at Madras and 
not having an agent there, be requested to 
remit the like amount to Messrs. Arbutli- 
not and Co. 

“ That it will be the duty of the Ma- 
dras Steam Committee, immediately upon 
the receipt of the prospectus of the com- 
pany from London.to call a public meet- 
ing through the sheriff, for the purpose of 
passing such further resolutions as shall 
be deemed necessary.” 

The number of shares subscribed for 
is 191, 

A number of additional contributions 
from the Mofussil arc added to our com- 
prehensive scheme. At the head of these 
is his Highness the liajah of Travaueore, 
who has munificently subscribed for 2U 
shares; the Dewan, Peishwa of Cochin, 
has also taken one, and the total number 
reported by the resident in Travaueore, 
Capt. Douglas, amounts to thirty-one 
shares. Three more of the northern ze- 
mindars have also, we observe, come for- 
ward in support of the scheme. — U. S. 
Gaz., July 17. 

J*. XL E III*! A. 

The Paumbaun passage has been deep- 
ened to such an extent, that vessels of 
small burden are continually passing and 
repasaing through it : during six days of 
April, no less than six schooners' and 
brigs, and fourteen dhonics were observed 
making their passage through this chan- 
nel ; and not one of them touched the 
ground. The tonnage of these vessels 
varied from 10 to HO tons. The Fort St. 
Georye Gazelle has the following entry : — 
“ Passed through the Paumbaim channel. 
May 27tli, barque Pnckeerm nyrulcen 
Caudervanahy 17.‘* tons, from Cm hiii to 
Madras.” 

Mr. Cusamnjor, of the civil service, has 
been appointed on a commission of in- 
quiry at Vellore. We have not been able 
to ascertain particulars, but are given to 
understand that the subject of inquiry is 
of a political nature. — 17. S. Gaz. 7 May 


A liavildar’s party of the Nizam's infan- 
try had a sharp affair with a body of 
Bliccls in the Acote district, about 40 miles 
from Kllichpoor. The llheels had been 
levying blackmail on n village near their 
bills, and it became necessary to station 
n few sepoys for the protection of the in- 
habitants. The llheels came down in con- 
siderable numbers, but were driven back 
by the liavildar's party, who pursued them 
into the hills, with such vivacity, that the 
llheels were forced tp take refuge in n 
small mud fort on the summit of the hills, 
and where, from its nearly inaccessible 
situation, they were able to maintain them- 
selves against the attacks of the havildHr, 
wherein live of his party were wounded. 
At length, a reinforcement arrived, and 
the llheels being driven from their strong- 
hold, took once more to the mountain fast- 
nesses, through the intricacies whereof the 
pursuit was so activclycontinucd that four 
of the delinquents were taken and handed 
over to the civil power, after a long and 
fatiguing chase. 

A complaint is made in the Presidency 
papers, that a poll-tax is levied on the 
native C hristians of Tuticorin, from which 
Hindus and Maliomedans are exempt. 
Several of the native C hristians have left 
the country, alleging this tax us the rea- 
son. 

It is said that Mr. Minchin is to have 
the refusal of the registrarship of the 
.Supreme Court, when vacated by Mr. 
Cator (in October): its profits are Its. 
5,000 a month, about i^OjOUO a year. 


Ipomfiay. 

I. AW. 

SnuiKME Court, June 14. 

Larkins v. Lewis. — This was an action 
lor erim. con. by Mr. J. P. Larkins, a 
member of tile legal profession, against 
Mr. F, ('. Lewis, a painter, who bad 
been sent from F.ngland to paint n por- 
trait of the .Shall of Persia for the late 
king. An account of the circumstances 
attending the elopement of the lady may 
he seen in our Journal for January last, 
p. 25. 

When the case was called, on the 12th, 
Mr. Campbell , for the defendant, moved 
the Court for permission to confer with 
the plaintiff's counsel as to whether the 
matter could not be amicably settled, by 
mutually consenting to a mulct of the 
damages laid, viz. lis. 50,000, in which 
case a. verdict would Ik? given in favour 
of the Plaintiff; the result, however, 
was, that the parties could come to no 
amicable settlement, when it was fur- 
ther moved that the trial should be 
postponed till this day; to which his 
lordship consented. 
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After affidavits from the captain and 
mate of the Fortfield had been read, 

Balloo Canojec, late coaehmun to Mr. 
Larkins, was examined. Was in his 
service in September last ; was accus- 
tomed to drive Mrs. Larkins in the 
shigram ; the last time he drove her was 
from Mr. Larkins' house to the Apollo 
Pier. There was an European nurse 
with her. “ Mrs. Larkins directed me 
to take the shigram home when she 
alighted from it,. .and said she would 
follow immediutefy. I took it to the 
bungalow. I was in Mr. Larkins’ ser- 
vice upwards of fifteen months.” Has 
not seen Mrs. Larkins since he drove 
her to the Apollo Pier ; does not know 
where she went to on getting out of 
the carriage. This occurred about two 
o’clock in the afternoon. 

Mary Ilichardson, servant to Mrs. 
Larkins, examined. Has been so for 
about eighteen months ; has not re- 
sided at Mr. Larkins’ since September 
last. Mrs. Larkins left her husband on 
the 22d September. “ I accompanied 
her. We went together in a shigram 
to the Bunder, and from thence on 
board the Fortfield, and proceeded in that 
vessel to Bushirc. There were two 
cabins prepared in the vessel, one for 
Mrs. Larkins, and the other lor myself. 
Mrs. Larkins and Mr. Lewis occupied 
her cabin. He is in Court, and I re- 
cognize him. 1 knew Mr. Lewis pre- 
vious to this occurrence, from his having 
resided with Mr. Larkins. We were 
about two months on the voyage from 
Bombay to Bushirc. While on board, 
Mrs. Larkins went by the name of Mrs. 
Lewis. They lived together as man 
and wife. When the vessel arrived at 
Bushirc, Mrs. Larkins accompanied .Air. 
Lewis ashore, where they resided about 
two months, and lived together as man 
and wife ” 

Cross-examined. — “ I left England 
with Mrs. Larkins, and from her arrival in 
Bombay until she left it. I lived with her 
constantly. T am quite aware wlmt 
terms she and Mr. Larkins were upon, 
as 1 had frequent opportunities of observ- 
ing them, and was a great deal in Mrs. 
Larkins’ society during the day. Almost 
immediately after Airs. Larkins’ return 
from England, Mr. Larkins behaved with 
great unkimlness towards her, a’ though I 
heard Mrs. Larkins promise him to forego 
all gaiety, in the way lie wished her. 
Ilis unkimlness consisted in the tyranny 
he endeavoured to exercise over the mind 
of his wile; I mean by that, his forbid- 
ding her to read any books but those he 
should select or approve — that is, reli- 
gious books. Mrs. Larkins did not read 
novels, but sbe wished to read other lite- 
rary works; but Mr. Larkins considered 
nil knowledge, except that derived from 


religious books superfluous. Mrs. Lar- 
kins did not agree with Mr. Larkins on 
those points ; this caused disagreements 
and altercations between them, and I was 
present at several of their quarrels. On 
such occasions, Airs. Larkins would so 
demean herself as to prevent a recurrence 
of them ; but Air. Larkins would insist 
on Mrs. Larkins giving her opinion— she 
did so, which had a tendency to create 
further discussions, which generally ter- 
minated by Mrs. Larkins crying and leav- 
ing the^room. Neither party recanted 
the opinion they had given— however, it 
was the case upon a few occasions. On 
other than religious subjects. Airs. Lar- 
kins and her husband agreed ; but on re- 
ligious ones they never did. I remember 
when Airs. Larkins had been very poorly 
all day ; she lay on a couch in her dress- 
ing-room, and was conversing of her own 
family, expressing a wish that Air. Lar- 
kins possessed but half the affection for 
her, her brother had. Air. Larkins ob- 
served that lie knew Airs. L. thought him 
a fool, and that he had heard, while she 
was in England, she had said, she did 
not care whether he was dead or alive. 
Air. Larkins, when speaking to her on 
such subjects, expressed himself in a very 
savage manner. I mean by savage, that 
he looked so cross and furious. I also 
recollect that when Air. and Airs. Lar- 
kins disputed on religious subjects, he 
wished to make her say that she wished 
to die ; but Airs. Larkins ever expressed 
her desire to live. Air. Larkins observ- 
ing that her heart was estranged from 
Ciod, and that she preferred living in this 
sinful world to the enjoyments of a future 
state. I heard a conversation on this 
subject between Air. King and .Mr. Lar- 
kins, about which they did not seem to 
agree. For about, half an hour Airs. Lar- 
kins was in hysterics after she left the 
room : the discussion was kept up until 
she left it. Mrs. Larkins said she could 
not tell me all Mr. Larkins had said 
to her, but that he had made use of very 
provoking language. I have frequently 
seen Airs. Larkins in hysterics and tears, 
and that previous to Air. Lewis having vi- 
sited at the house ; and have often known 
her to leave the dinner-table on account 
of their quarrels. I remember when at 
Gorebtimicr, Airs. Larkins was reading 
the Life of Oliver Cromwell, when Air. 
Larkins said it was a waste of time ; this 
led to a quarrel which continued all the 
afternoon. I was walking about in the 
verandah, and could hear Mr. Larkins 
.scolding and upbraiding Airs. Larkins. 
At the conclusion of the quarrel, Air. L. 
said that none hut hooks treating on di- 
vine or religious 'subjects were edifying. 
We remained about nine ‘days nl Gnrc- 
btimler; during that period they had fre- 
quent quarrels, but as they had become so 
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\ctf9m9n, I riidHotJake nnyp^ficular no- 
^Wef.th'tfk [Ataijftsaine time we left 
'•'jlorabax&r G Rebuild eiv we visited lias- 
sein„ but nothing extraordinary happened 
at th&t place. * I recollect one evening, 
when wew$rc*t Bombay, Mr$. Larkins, 
feeling herself unwell, went to sleep after 
dinner, when Mr. Larkins said to her, it 
she was preparing for a ball, she would 
bn lively enough, and that he wished that 
-some of tlie fine gentlemen, who paid her 
fine compliments, could but see her in 
that state. Mrs. Larkins merely replied, 

‘ Say no more, and do not behave so un- 
kindly to me;’ adding, she would wish to 
return to England. Mr. Larkins said ‘ If 
you go to England, I shall keep the 
children.* Mrs. Larkins upon this left 
the room, but was followed by Mr. Larkins, 
and he apologised for his conduct, pro- 
mising that, if Mrs. Larkins would for- 
give him, lie would never again act 
towards her in sucli a manner. Regarding 
what Mr. Larkins said of the fine gentle- 
men paying Mrs. Larkins fine compli- 
ments, lie must have been actuated by 
jealous feeling. All this occurred before 
Mr. Lewis visited tlie house; he was 
only once at Basse in : Mr. Lewis was ac- 
quainted with Air. Larkins previous to 
his residing there. I think l saw him 
visit there about six weeks previous. I 
saw Air. Lewis when he came to take 
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L. was accustomed to lmve family-prayers 
in his house, and the subject of them was 
ail earnestness that Mrs. L. might become 
enlightened, and fully acquainted with the 
truths of religion. O11 one of these occa- 
sions, Air. L. gave Mrs. L. a chapter in 
the Bible to read, concerning the break- 
ing of the seventh commandment. O11 
Air. L ewis observing upon what subject 
the chapter treated, he shut his Bible 
and pushed it across the table ; but I 
heard no remark made. Air. L. was not 
in the habit of selecting a chapter to read; 
we were accustomed to read chapter!* in 
rotation from the Epistles. Soon after 
the above occurred. Air. L. left the room. 
J emember a quarrel taking place be- 
tween Air. Larkins and Air. Lewis. I 
know Mrs L.’shaml-writing — ( Five notes 
011 variegated paper were handed to wit- 
ness for perusal ). They were from Airs. 
L. to Air. Lewis before lie left Air. L.’s 
house. I have frequently seen Airs. 1 .. 
in tears, when Air. Lewis remained at 
Air. L.’s house* Airs. L. wrote several 
letters to Air. Lewis, which I was in the 
habit of delivering: she wrote to him on 
the 17 th and 19 th of September last. 
(The witness recognizes two letters 
shewn her to be in Airs. L.’s hand- 
writing). Airs. L. read the letter No. 1 
to me before sending it to Mr. Lewis. 
I also delivered the letter No. 2, as also 


Airs. Larkins’ portrait, and also at several 
evening parties. I remember Air. Lar- 
kins saying, when Airs. Larkins had only 
seen Air. Lewis once, that slie entertain- 
ed a preference for him. O11 her asking 
Air. Larkins what persons she should in- 
vite to a tea-party, Arr. Larkins said, ‘ of 
course, your favourite. Air. Lewis.’ Airs. 
L. observed she had only seen him once, 
and that she could not invite him on so 
slight an acquaintance. I heard no more 
conversation on the subject. Air. and Mrs. 
Larkins were in the constant habit of 
driving 011 the beach, at which he object- 
ed, saying, Mrs. Larkins wished to go 
there to meet Air. Lewis. This occurred 
after I had first seen Air. Lewis at the 
house ; perhaps he had then visited three 
or four times. Mr. Lewis resided at 
Arr. L.’s house, and after being thereabout 
three days, a very serious quarrel occurred 
at dinner; I was not present, but Airs. 
L. told me she had never been so insul- 
ted in her life. Air. Larkins, shortly after 
dinner, went to Aim Larkins* room, and 
apologized to her, saying he had behaved 
to her in a most shameful manner. Their 
conversation was very short. Mr. Lewis 
was not present at the conversation in 
Airs. Larkins’ dressing-room. After this 
occurrence, Air. and Airs. Larkins and 
Air. Lewis rode out to the beach. Dur- 
ing the time Air. Lewis resided at Mr. 
L.’s, frequent disputes and arguments 
occurred between Air. and Mrs. L. Air. 


No. 3 ; a portion of which Airs. L. read 
to me. No. I was also given by me to 
Air. Lewis. No. 5 , with an enclosure, 
and No. G, I also delivered to Air. Lewis 
— I think it was on a Sunday evening. 
Airs. L. had desired Mr. Lewis not to 
come to the house, previous to mv giving 
him tlie last note. Air. Lewis visited often. 
Airs. L. did not see Air. I .ewis on the 
evening of Sunday referred to. Ileturn- 
ing one evening late from a drive, when 
it was very dark, Mr. L. wished Mrs. L. 
and myself to go to visit the ruins of un 
old church. Airs. L. expressed her objec- 
tions, saying how much she was afraid of 
tigers; on which Mr. L. seized her for- 
cibly by both arms, and Airs. L. said how 
much lie hurt her, lie held her in that 
nianner at the bottom of the steps, and 
told her not to distrust in Providence or 
be afraid of tigers ; lie held her last about 
five minutes. Mrs. L. was seriously af- 
frighted. When Mr. I., had held her as 
long as he thought proper, he let her go. 

Re-examined. ‘---Airs. Larkins was very 
very much alarmed, or appeared so by 
her manner and by her struggling to get 
away from Mr. L., who said it was a 
distrust in Providence to he afraid of a 
tiger. Witness has very often taken let- 
ters to Mr. Lewis’s servant — was not in 
the habit of reading them. Airs. L. occa- 
sionally read some of them to Jier; does 
not remember a letter shewn her from 
Air. Lewis to Airs. L. ; does not know 
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if it is in his hand-writing or not. Re* 
members delivering a note from Mr. 
Lewis to Mrs. L. about the 8th or Util 
September last; it was merely one en- 
quiring about her health. — Witness re- 
turned mi answer to it to Mr. Lewis. 
“ Mrs. L. told me of her intention to 
leave Bombay a short time before we 
quitted it; she had also hinted it to me 
before Mr. Lewis, and gave me instruc- 
tions about packing up the things, &e. ; 
nothing beyond that passed. This hap- 
pened about t wo days before they eloped. 
I was quite aware under what circum- 
stances Mrs. L. was leaving Bombay. I 
first became acquainted with her inten- 
tion to leave Bombay about the 3d Sep- 
tember. .Airs. L. frequently read a por- 
tion of her notes to Mr. Lewis tonic, and 
I should say J read them about a month 
before we left Bombay. f took more 
than one or two notes from Mrs. L. to 
Mr. Lewis, and sometimes gave them to 
him, at others to his servant. Mr. Lewis 
was not addressed by either Mr. or Mrs. 
L., on the night of reading the chapter, 
on disobeying the 7 1 li commandment. 
Mr. L. generally accused .Airs, L. of dis- 
playing favouritism to Mr. Lewis. I do 
not know the subjects of the disputes 
between .Air. Larkins and Mr. Lewis — 
Mr. Lewis was often referred to for an 
opinion, and .Airs. L always concurred 
in it. I never knew Mr. Lewis to leave 
the room on account of any quarrel be- 
tween Mr. and Airs. L. Air. L. , when 
angry with bis wife, could assume a very 
savage maimer. Air. L. got into a pas- 
sion immediately and repeatedly. I never 
could ascertain whether Air. Larkins en- 
tertained any affection for his wife or not. 
I never knew Mr. I.. refuse her any 
thing, so far as money was concerned; and 
when sue requested to pay visits, I never 
know him to refuse her - 1 mean going to 
parties. I have known him refuse his 
permission to attend veiy large dinner- 
parties, and I have known him to grant it 
when she lias insisted on it. When I 
say Air. L. was savage, I mean when 
quarrels took place. There is one baby 
in tin* house, about two years old. I 
have been for some time on confidential 
terms with Airs. L., and for so long as 
until wo went on board ship for Busliire. I 
first knew I was to give evidence hereon 
1 lie 1st of March, I never knew Air. L. 
take away any books from Airs. L. ; but 
[ have often heard him remonstrate with 
her for reading other than religious ones. 
Airs. L. was partial to reading religious 
work.;, but liked reading others as well. 

I have known her to read books at which 
All*. L. expressed a dislike; hut she per- 
sisted in not giving way to him, consider- 
ing it a weak point in his character. Mr. 
L. ever assumed a most savage manner 
when quarrelling on the most trivial sub- 


jects, and if he observe^ Mrs. L, caressing, 
her little girl, jt Woidd : afibrd occasion fS 
n quarrel ; theTktle girl was too Jond of ’ 
its mother; hot so of the father. T think 
Mr. L. has very little affection* for the 
child. Mir. L. appeared jealous of every 
body. Not many differences occurred 
while Mr. Lewis resided at Mr. L.’s— at 
least I never knew of many. Respecting 
Mr. Larkins terming Mr. Lewis Mrs. L.’s 
favourite ; I suppose it arose from jea- 
lousy.* Airs. L. was ever conversing 
with me of Mr. L.’s ill treatment of her. 
Airs. L. also informed me that Mr. L. 
and Mr. Lewis had often serious conver- 
sations together. I am not married.’* 

Mrs. Catherine Dickinson examined.— 

“ I am the wife of Col. Dickinson. I 
have known Mr. Larkins since lie first 
came out to India. I also know his wife, 
but she was not with Mr. L. when he 
arrived. When she came out, J became 
acquainted with her, and was on intimate 
terms with the parties until she returned 
to Kugluiid. 1 have not, however, seen 
much of Mrs. L. since her last return 
from Knglutid, and that was entirely 
owing to accident. I have not seen her 
of late. Since her return to India I have 
not had those opportunities of knowing, 
as formerly, upon what terms Air. and 
Mrs. L. lived, whether happily or other- 
wise, as I was ill when she arrived, and 
therefore knew but little respecting her. 

I do not think Mr. L. was of so religious 
a turn formerly as he now is. Air. and 
Mrs L. resided with me some time. They 
did not appear as public professors of re- 
ligion. What passed in their privacy I 
know nothing of. Mr. L. was not par- 
ticularly fond of gaiety, but always en- 
tered into anything that was proposed. 
Jle did not appear Vo display any anxiety 
as to Airs. Larkins attending parties. At 
that time Mrs. L. was not very gay. 
They certainly lived on terms of happi- 
ness together, and Airs. L. was very anx- 
ious about the state of Air. L.’s health. 
The last time 1 saw Airs. L. was at her 
own house, about a mouth previous toher 
leaving Bombay. I dined and spent the 
evening there, and observed nothing par- 
ticular in the conduct, of either Air. or 
Airs. L. Air. Lewis was not thereon 
that evening. Airs. L., I should say, is 
an accomplished woman, and I think 
more so than the generality of ladies. 
Her society was courted, and she was 
considered an attractive personage, and 
consequently admired.” 

Cross-examined. — “ Mrs. L. sung very 
well. I never observed any thing extra- 
ordinary on Air. L.’s part when she sung. 

I think on one occasion, the first time I 
heard her sing, to which she was invited 
by the captain of a ship, at a party at Mr. 
Newnham’s, Mr.L. did certainly appear a 
little annoyed; and it struck ine it was 
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either occasioned by the circumstance 
of the captain having requested her to 
sing, or that the song was too long. Mr. 
L. frowned, which was as much as to say, 
‘ Decline singing that song.* I do not 
know if Mr. Newnham observed the an- 
noyance, nor am 1 aware that he never 
afterwards invited Mr. and Mrs. L., on 
that account. I never observed any rude 
display of temper on Mr. L.’s part, when 
gentlemen addressed Mrs. L. Mr. L. 
had become more serious ; that* com- 
bined with his engagements, I suppose, 
withdrew him more from society than he 
was wont. I regretted that I did not see 
more of them, as formerly — this regret 
was not on the one party alone, hut on 
both.” 

Mr. George Smith King.— “ I have 
been acquainted with Mr. L. for about 
two years and three months. I also know 
Mrs. L. I am on intimate terms with 
both. Since Mrs. L ’s return to India, I 
have been in the habit of visiting them 
once or twice a week up to the middle of 
September last, or until Mrs. 1,. went 
away. I then continued visiting Mr. L. 
I saw Mrs. L. the last time about the lOtli 
September last, but not at her own house. 
She was at Mr. Parish’s, at a prayer- 
meeting. I had often met Mrs. L. when 
meetings of that nature were held at Mr. 
L.’s house. She invariably attended them, 
and joined in tlic devotional exercises of 
the evening, and it struck me she entered 
into them with pleasure. I knew Mr. 
Lewis for the last fifteen months. I do 
not know who introduced Mr. Lewis to 
Mr. L. I have repeatedly met him at 
Mr. L.’s house, and was on intimate 
terms with him, and resided with him 
about a mouth in the same bungalow. I 
was not constantly there, hut slept there 
four or five times a week. I have met 
Mr. Lewis at prayer- meetings held at 
Mr. Parish's, and Mr. Larkins’, lie was 
in the constant habit of attending those at 
the latter person’s house. The last meet- 
ing held at Mr. L.’s was on the Saturday 
before Mr. Lewis and Mrs. L. eloped. I 
cannot distinctly remember the rest of the 
company — there were Messrs. Lancaster, 
Lyall, &e. The meeting generally assem- 
bled at seven and closed about nine. Mr. 
and Mrs. Larkins and myself sometimes 
took upon ourselves to expound Scripture. 
The defendant joined in the devotional 
exercises of that evening. Mr. L.’s mo- 
tive in inviting Mr. Lewis to attend 
these meetings, 1 understood to be 
with the view to incite Mrs. L . to 
withdraw herself more from gay society. 
1 recollect having frequent conversa- 
tions with the defendant on the sub- 
ject of religion; in them no refer- 
ence was ever made to Mrs. Larkins. 
Mr. Lewis told me the reason why he 
courted religious society was that he rc- 
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ceived more real kindness at their 
hands than from other portions of the 
community. I should say that Mr. and 
Mrs. L. lived happily, and could not but 
observe that a great deal of affection ex- 
isted between them, a When visiting 
there, I generally had dinner, and re- 
mained during the evening. My visits 
were not so frequent after Mr. Lewis 
went to reside at Mr. L.’s. I generally 
spent the Sunday at Mr. L.’s. I never 
heard Mr. L. and Mr. Lewis argue on 
points of religion, but recollect a slight 
dispute occurring about music. Mrs. L. 
was at the time playing some Italian 
music, when Mr. L. desired her to pluy 
sacred music. The defendant joined in 
the dispute. I am not aware that the 
words which passed amounted to a 
quarrel ; indeed I cannot term it more 
Ilian a dispute. Mr. L. was not par- 
ticularly austere with Mrs. L. and I 
should add, that Mr. L. was a very fond 
and indulgent husband. I was invited 
to dine at Mr. L.'s the day Mr. Lewis 
and Mrs. L. eloped. I arrived at Mr. 
L.’s house about six o’clock. On enter- 
ing the dining-room, Mr. L. said, ‘ King, 
they’re gone !’ Mr. L. was extremely 
excited, and I then tliouglit he had lost 
his reason. I remained there the whole 
of the night, at Mr. I. ’s request, and 
stayed there for a fortnight. During 
that time, most of his conversation was 
about his wife. I think Mr. L. had 
some suspicion of Mr. Lewis and Mrs. 
L. previous to the elopement. Mr. L. 
was very ill for the first three or four 
days after the occurrence. I should say 
lie was very fond of his child.” 

Cross-examined. — “ Did not under- 
stand, on the impulse of the moment, 
what Mr. L. meant'whcn lie exclaimed, 
‘ King, they’re gone ! ’ very soon after- 
wards, T did. I had had conversations 
with Mr. L. regarding Mr. Lewis and 
Mrs. L. Mr. L. wished to get Mr. 
Lewis out of his house. These conversa- 
tions took place about eight or ten days 
previous to the elopement. Mr. L. 
urged, as a reason to be rid of Mr. 
Lewis’ presence, that he was afraid he 
was putting fashionable notions and ideas 
in Mrs. L.’s head. I took no part in 
the dispute about Italian and sacred 
music. I do not recollect Mrs. L. ever 
speaking to me of his knowledge of 
Italian. I have no means of judging 
if Mr. L.’s affections were continued to 
Mrs. L. after her elopement. I never 
wrote a letter to Mr. Lewis at Mr. L.’s 
request; but I addressed one to him 
respecting the propriety of his leaving 
Mr. L.’s house, as unfavourable reports 
were abroad about liis being seen in the 
carriage with Mrs. L. I think I wrote 
it the Tuesday before Mr. Lewis and 
Mrs. L. left Bombay. 1 afterwards de- 
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Ntroycd this letter. Mr. Larkins gave 
it to me. He got it from Mr Lewis’ 
house or office. Mr. L. informed me, 
Mr. Lewis was not present when he ob- 
tained it, and said he asked Mr. Lewis’ 
servant for it. (Witness afterwards 
stated he did not know whether Mr. L. 
had so obtained it or not.) I bad told 
Mr. L. t both before and after, that 1 had 
written to Mr. Lewis. Mr. L. objected 
to my writing to him, but I conceived it 
to be my duty to send it. Mr. L. was 
very uneasy at Mr. Lewis’ remaining in 
his house, and 1 thought by writing to 
him I could rid him of his presence. 
Mr. L. seemed afraid of offending Mr. 
Lewis by ordering him out of his house. 
Mr. L. entertained suspicions of Mr. 
Lewis’ conduct before the event took 
place. I do not recollect any ill dis- 
play of temper on Mr. L.’s part to- 
wards Mrs. L., except on the occasion al- 
luded to (the music).” 

Uy the C’ourt. — “ Mr. and Mrs. Lar- 
kins had it slight dispute on the occasion 
of her playing some Italian music.” 

Ry Mr. Campbell.—" Mr. L. and I 
had a conversation on the subject of 
the unheal th i ness of this climate ; when 
Mr. L. remarked, we ought not to be 
afraid of death. I observed, ‘ Some men 
expressed a wish to die;’ blit I so im- 
perfectly recollect the conversation, that 
i am unable to enter into the particulars. 
I might have said, ’ A man might wish 
to die from dislike of the world,* &c. ; 
hut I do not remember expressing any 
opinion on that subject sit Mr. L.’s 
house, nor do 1 remember that it ever 
created a dispute between Mr. L. and 
his friends.” 

Mr. S. D. Murray, examined. — “ I am 
a partner in Messrs. Gisborne and Mcn- 
zie’s house. I know Mrs. Larkins. Of 
late 1 had not much acquaintance with 
her. 1 had a few opportunities of ob- 
serving that Mr. and .Mrs. L. lived hap- 
pily as man and wife, ami those since 
March or April IHoH. I never saw them 
but in the presence of a third person. Mr. 
L.’s manner, in general, was very kind to 
Mrs. L. Mr. L. was brusque, but that 
did not impress me with the idea that lie 
was harsh towards his wife. On the last 
occiisi >n that ('apt. Andrews ( Mrs. L.’s 
father) visited lSoinhiiy, lie resided at Mr. 
L.’s. He had business with our firm, but 
I saw very little of him wildcat llombay. 

I was introduced to Mr. and Mrs. L. by 
Mr. Smith. Mr. L. newly furnished his 
house on Mrs. L.’s return to India for her 
reception.” 

Rev. George Candy examined.- — *' I 
have been on intimate terms with Mr. and 
Mrs. L. since December 1837. I gene- 
rally attended a Saturday evening meeting 
at their house, and J once spent a week 
there in May 1838. I had sufficient op- 
portunities of judging that they lived hap- 


pily together, Mr. L. appeared to be a 
kind and indulgent husband. I never saw 
any thing to the contrary; there did not 
appear t o me uny kind of restraint placed 
on Mrs. L. by her husband ; she was ever 
cheerful. I also occupied their house 
during their absence at Gorebunder, and 
on their return they appeared to me to lie 
in that happy state I had ever seen them ; 
and Mrs. L. did not in the least shun 
society. I have been frequently present 
at devotional exercises in their company, 
and the part she took in them was not that 
of a person labouring under any restraint; 
in fact, Mrs. L. always took part in reli- 
gious conversations. I never met the de- 
fendant either at Mr. L *s house, or 
indeed sit any other person’s. I have 
met Mr. and Mrs. L. at a meeting held 
for the purpose of joining in prayer, and 
it did occur to me that something preyed 
on her mind. Mr. L. was very affection- 
ate towards his child. I never heard of 
Mr. L.’s making objections to Mrs. L.’s 
reading any particular work. The table 
generally contained books of general lite- 
rature, divinity, &e. I remember seeing 
one of Scott’s novels on the table; ano- 
ther called The Arethu&u , as well as JCtuest 
Maltravc.rs." 

Mr. Thos. Lancaster. — “ ! am n mer- 
chant of Bombay, and manager of Foster 
and Co.’s firm. I am acquainted with Mr. 
and Mrs. L„ and was in the habit of 
visiting there frequently. Mr. and Mrs. 
L. were on ihc best of terms; he was 
an affectionate husband. I thought their 
affection mutual. I never heard Mr. L. 
reprove Mrs. L. , or use a harsh expres- 
sion to her. I do not know that any dif- 
ference of opinion existed between 
them. Mrs. L. took an interest in 
prajer meetings, and occasionally made 
comments on religious subjects. She 
was decidedly religiously disposed — at 
least, that was my firm opinion. 1 am 
acquainted with the defendant, and was 
in habits of intimacy with him. lie ap- 
peared to mo to he religiously disposed, 
and 1 have often met him at prayer-meet- 
ings. 1 never noticed any thing remark- 
able in his attentions to Mrs. L. I had 
opportunities of observing Mr. L.’s state 
of mind subsequent to Mrs. L. ’s elope- 
ment. lie at first suffered greatly, both 
in mind and body, and the affliction con- 
tinued for a length of time after. -He 
frequently came to my office as a friend — 
not to transact business.” 

Cross-examined. — “ I visited Mr. L.’s 
on Saturdays, and occasionally at other 
times - perhaps throe or four times a 
week— when other individuals were pre- 
sent. I do not think I was ever there 
when there were not other visitors.” 

( A letter from Mrs. L. to Mr. L. when on 
her passage to England in the An(h % omaehe> 
dated from the Cape of Good Hope and 
at sea, was put in, containing the most 
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endearing expressions of affection to her 
husband and of her children, and teem- 
ing with religious sentiments.) 

The Court adjourned. 

June 15. 

Mr. Campbell addressed the Court on 
the part of the defendant. 

Five letters, numbered from one to six, 
were read. They were sent by Mrs. L. 
to Mr. Lewis, full of the most tender 
effusions of love and constancy to him, and 
entreating him to hasten tlieir departure 
from what she termed the inhospitable 
and never -to -bc-endured residence in the 
house of her husband, &c. The Court 
ruled that two letters from the defendant 
should be put in, one addressed by Mr. 
Lewis to Mrs. L. .the day previous to 
theif*elopemcnt ; the other to Mr. Mur- 
ray, confessing himself Mrs. L.’s se- 
ducer. 

Mr. Murray re-examined. — “ The let- 
ter now shewn me is in the hand- writing 
of Mr. Lewis, and was received by me 
from him on the 28th January last.’* 

Cross-examined. — k< I received the let- 
ter in the course of the 28th January, 
1838. 1 sent it to Mr. Larkins, but I 

cannot recollect on wluit date. I was 
once on very friendly terms with the de- 
fendant. It is not the custom for Uoin- 
bay gentlemen to shew the letters of one 
friend to another, but I do not conceive I 
acted wrongly, or that I betrayed Mr. 

, Lewis, by sending bis letter to Mr. L. 
particularly on such an occasion. He hud 
ceased to. be my friend after liis elope- 
ment with Mrs. L. lie himself could 
not, I conceive, think that, under such 
circumstances, he could longer continue 
my friend. 1 cannot, however, presume 
to say if lie harboured such a thought. I 
never had the opportunity of informing 
Mr. Lewis that our friendship had ceased. 
It is not my custom to send one friend’s 
letter to another ; but, T repeat, on such 
an occasion, I do not conceive I acted 
wrongly in sending .the letter to Mr. 
Larkins. ” 

By the Court. — “ I was aware, at the 
time I received Mr. Lewis’s letter, that 
proceedings would be instituted against 
Him.” 

Mr. Montriou replied. 

Verdict deferred. 

June 18. 

The Chief Justice gave liis decision in 
this case. 

His Lordship remarked that, although 
the plaintiff appeared to manage his 
household affairs in such a manner 
as occasionally to annoy Mrs. Larkins, 
be did not think, that, even upon the 
evidence of Mary Richardson, this con- 
duct extended so far as to detract from his 
being an affectionate, indulgent, and much 
injured, husband. With respect to Mrs. 


Larkins, she appeared to be more guilty 
than her paramour; she had merely made 
him a tool to effect her separation from 
her husband, and although the defendant’s 
guilt was unquestionable, lie appeared to 
be more the seduced, than tlic seducer, 
even when carrying on bis designs under 
the cloak of religion. After a full consi- 
deration of all tlie circumstances of the 
case, his Lordship thought that heavy 
damages should not bo given. His award 
was, therefore, Us. 2, Out) damages for the 
plaintiff. 

This case has been the subject of com- 
ment in the prfpers. The Gazette , whose 
report wo have adopted in substance, 
observes : — “ Perhaps wc would more in- 
cline to the wishes of all parties, were we 
to spare any comment upon a case so 
odious in its nature to the feelings of a 
community where its like was scarcely 
ever before known to have occurred.” 
The Courier remarks: “ It is a melan- 
choly case in every point of view, melan- 
choly as affording an instance of depravity 
in the better ranks of English society; 
melancholy in particular as fulling bn mem- 
bers of the ‘ rigid righteous’ elass ; me- 
lancln ly as being caused by an insane 
attempt to graft these principles by force, 
to awaken a spirit of fanaticism in an un- 
congenial mind, whereby an affection, 
that appears at one time to have been ar- 
dent and sincere, was converted into bit- 
terness and hate, and one of the holiest 
ties in life tom asunder ami trampled in 
the dust. It is a hard kv-son, hut one 
worthy of being studied and laid to 
heart by those treading in the footsteps of 
the husband in this case- Wo have no 
desire to extenuate ihe guiit of any of the 
parties, or in any manner to call hi ques- 
tion the justice that has been applied to 
the ease ; but, we do say, that society 
could have better spared u hundred Mr. 
Larkins than one Mrs. Larkins, as she ap- 
pears to us, talented, accomplished, and 
the ornament and life of every circle, in the 
correspondence and the evidence pro- 
duced on this unhappy trial." 

The Jlcmjal IJur/mni, July 1, has this 
reflection upon the case : “Those who 
have read the trial will have observed, 
that the unfortunate lady implicated was 
driven to adopt the measure, which for 
ever blights her character and seals her 
ruin, by a persecution of the most odious 
kind : by systematic attempts to force 
upon her religious reading and religious 
exercise, to the exclusion of general lite- 
rature, and of all innocent amusements. 
Such conduct cannot, indeed, justify the 
breach of a sacred obligation and the de- 
sertion of her children ; blit it certainly 
may be urged in mitigation of her offence, 
and palliates in some degree that of her 
seducer, ” 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE NEW GOVERNOR. 

Tlie Hon. the Governor held the first 
public Durbar, on Tuesday last, at Parell. 
The whole of t lie respectable part of the 
native community was invited to attend 
the ceremony. Some minutes before the 
appointed time, the lower part of the go- 
vernment house was fully crowded, each 
gentleman, alter being introduced to his 
Exc., who stood with his staff, at the 
head of the staircase, went in und took 
his seat in the grand apartment. Tiie 
whole assembly rose up on the entrance 
of the governor, who safe down amidst 
the acclamations of the chopdars, which 
were perfectly in the style of the oriental 
courts. Sir James then made a short 
speech, which was highly gratifying to 
the feelings of tjie native gentlemen. His 
Exc. commenced by expressing his pride 
at being nominated to the government of 
this presidency, and the gratification he 
felt at meeting his native friends. lie as- 
sured the gentlemen assembled of his 
strong affection and attachment for India, 
lie was born in Bombay, and therefore us 
a native of the country had always taken 
the greatest interest in the welfare of its 
people. He hoped that his public career, 
both in India and in England, had shewn 
how much love lie bore for this country, 
and its inhabitants, whose manners and 
usages he had endeavoured to learn with 
the greatest attention and assiduity. It 
was the same feeling coupled with a wish 
to promote, as far us Jay in his pow er, the 
happiness and prosperity of the country, 
that had induced him to return to it as 
governor of this presidency. He hoped 
that he would be able to accomplish the 
great object of his wishes, and he begged 
to assure all that no change will at any 
time take place in his feelings towards 
them. He would, as head of this go- 
vernment, study their feelings individually 
and collectively ; and respect their charac- 
ter, their customs, as well as religious 
institutions and prejudices. He w r ould 
be always happy to see and converse with 
his native visitors, and he hoped they 
will find him at all times as accessible as 
he was while resident at Haroda. 

On the delivery of this speech, Jamsct- 
jee Jeerjecbhoy, Esq. thanked his Exc 
for his good intentions, towards the na- 
tives, and wished him long life and pros- 
perity. After some conversation with 
principal native gentlmen, the utfur, 
gnolab, pamooparee , &c. were distri- 
buted ; and the durbar broke up. The 
ceremony occupied about half an hour. 

The excellent speech given above, in 
substance, clearly indicates the generosity 
and philanthropy of Sir James’s mind. 
Those who know his character well are 
certain that he will fulfil his promises to 
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the very letter. The abilities and humanity 
which he displayed while at Barodn, and 
in the direction of the East-Iridia Com- 
pany, and which are too well known to 
require any eulogy from us, furnish the 
best guarantee that the hopes of his public 
admirers and private friends are not mis- 
placed. At no time w r as such a governor 
more wanted at Bombay than at this par- 
ticular moment; when, it is well known, 
that the affairs of most of the native chiefs 
are in confusion, and several of them are 
themselves under the displeasure of our 
government. Nor will the internal affairs 
of the country require a less vigorous ex- 
ercise of our new governor’s talents and 
energies : the important and never-ending 
subjects of the settlements of revenue and 
taxation — the education of the nativefrand 
raising them to superior grades in the 
service — the perfecting of the magisterial 
and pol’cc systems in the interior — and a 
hundred other things of equal importance, 
will claim his anxious attention, if he 
would wish to do real good to the country. 

But there was one part of his Exc.’s 
speech which was highly calculated to 
satisfy the minds of the native commu- 
nity, in its present state of unusual agita- 
tion. We allude to the assurance of 
countenance and protection on religious 
matters. This together with Sir James’s 
declaration, at another public place, of his 
regret at the late events, and his determi- 
nation to respect and tolerate all religious 
systems, will go far to appease the excited 
feelings of our countrymen, particularly 
the Parsec community. We wish every 
governor and public functionary were as 
liberal in his views, on points of religion, 
as Sir James. — JJurpun , June 1 2. 

'I'he governor, family, and suite will 
take their departure for Dapoorie on the 
23rd July ; his honour’s medical advi- 
sers having recoil- mended a.s (jour in the 
Deccan, not on account of general ill 
health, but. owing to an affection of tlie 
eyes ; to which he was subject when for- 
merly in India, and which, once (and but 
once only) attacked him in England. It 
does not, however, interfere with his close 
attention to business. The presence of 
Sir James in the capital of the Deccan, at 
the present moment, is very desirable on 
public grounds since it will tend to cheek, 
and. we hope, altogether allay, the unquiet 
spirit which has been working there for 
some months past. Mr. Willoughby and 
Colonel Wood accompany the governor 
as secretaries.— B. Times , July 20. 

The JB. Times , of July 5, states that 
Sir James -.had had a fall from his horse, 
but sustained little or no injury. 

THE FOONA CONSPIRACY. 

A correspondent of the Bombay Times , 

(Q) 
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referring to the late insurrectionary 
movements in the Deccan, observes : 

“ The present conspiracy was a mere 
by-blow, a Mussulman project, lately 
concocted, and originating in the gross 
ignorance and vanity peculiar to many of 
our Mahomedan brethren. However, it 
is not on that account the less worthy 
of attention, for, even in its partial ex- 
plosion, (supposing it to have exploded,) 
several valuable lives might have been 
sacrificed, and then should we have been 
sensible of, and taught by dear expe- 
rience, the folly of trusting, in times 
like these, for the protection of an open 
camp, to a few fixed guards, unassisted 
by regular patrols. But, to the point. 
Ever since our troops began to move 
from Poona, conspiracies have been busy 
throughout the country, unsettling the 
minds of the people by telling them 
that a new 4 Raj ’ was about to com- 
mence; distributing turbans and otfier 
presents in the name of his highness 
• Shreemunt ,* (the Pesliwa), and using 
every means to entrap the idle, and 
arouse the discontented. Hence the out- 
break in the Poona districts in Ja- 
nuary last, which, had it not been time- 
ously ami gallantly checked, by Mr. 
Rose and I.ieut. Rudd, must have re- 
quired regular troops for its suppression, 
and this was but one of a scries of in- 
tended movements ; and, yet, how was 
the crisis met ? By a spectacle of 
prompt justice and retribution ? No, hut 
by hesitation at the adoption of the most 
necessary and called- for measures — 
measures pressed on them by their own 
servants, and, finally, by the despatch, 
four mouths after date, of a Judicial 
Commissioner to try the delinquents, 
many of whom had been taken with arms 
in their hands, and who had kept a wide 
tract of country in misery for upwards 
of two months. In sending this Judi- 
cial Commissioner, Government appear 
to have overlooked the necessity for his 
being acquainted with the language in 
which the proceedings were conducted. 
A Brahmin of high rank, suspected and 
committed as one of the prime agents 
in and stirrers up of the plot, has been 
acquitted. Without meaning to dispa- 
rage the judicial talent of the presiding 
Commissioner, I ask, is it not possible 
that, had he possessed the ability to 
cross-examine witnesses at first hand, he 
might not have been able to take a better 
estimate of the value of their evidence ; 
to sift out matters of the greatest con- 
sequence to the state ; and to visit with 
punishment some who deserved it more 
than the poor ignorant creatures who 
have been (deservedly, without doubt), 
condemned to die? Besides, in trusting 
the details of a case to a native esta- 
blishment, can We secure their incor- 


ruptibility? The answer will readily 
occur to persons acquainted with such 
matters. 

“ You will naturally ask whence the 
cause of all these discontents under our 
rule? The Gazette tells its readers that 
it is to he found in the oppression suf- 
fered by the great landholders, and the 
people in general. As regards the first, 
there is nothing of the sort; as to their 
estates, they have been (wherever pr&o> 
ticable) left in secure and undisturbed 
enjoyment of them ; but if (as is the « 
case) these men, by their own impru- 
dence, and by the continued operation 
of the system of divided inheritance, fall 
into embarrassments and poverty, how 
is our Government to uphold them? 
Not, surely, by extending the miserable 
system of rag-nobility instituted by Sir 
John Malcolm ; a system generally al- 
lowed to be one of tile greatest obsta- 
cles to improvement and industry on the 
part of the individuals enjoying the 
honour. Could we have added to these 
titles (and, in one or two instances we 
have done so,) hundreds of broad acres, 
even these must, under the withering 
influence of the vmni-rjeniture system, 
have gradually been divided away. An- 
other cause of these attempts is to 
be found in the little care taken by our 
Government to remove troublesome and 
loose characters when once caught Jia~ 
yrante delicto. The Deccan is overrun 
with such persons. When condemned, 
they are generally sent to labour on the 
roads for a few years, and, thereafter, 
turned loose on society, and this in cases 
where the Supreme Court would have 
adjudged the offenders to transportation 
beyond seas. The people complain of 
taxation, and, in most parts of the 
country, with reason ; still they find in 
our Government, a disposition to do 
them justice; to grant just remissions, 
and to redress grievances whenever 
brought forward ; and they feel sensible 
that the heavy taxation is partly to he 
attributed to causes which Government 
cannot control, or in a moment remedy — 

I mean the cheapness of grain. They 
also see that, wherever a fair case is 
made out, the Government allow waste 
lands to be cultivated at a most mode- 
rate rate.** 

A letter from a native correspondent 
at Poona, published in the JDurpun , 
states: — “After a mature investigation 
of the rebellion winch hud broken out in 
the Poona district, and for which many 
people, with some respectable men, were 
apprehended, it has been decided to in- 
flict capita] punishment on twenty-six per- 
sons. Khasgiwallay and Dabhaday, who 
had been placed in custody, were released, 
as baying no connection with the di9- 
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turlmnces. Tbe people who Arc to be 
punched ore generally poor and ignorant; 
and these men, not considering what good 
the British Government does to them, 
were induced to believe that their condi- 
tion would be improved by the subver- 
sion of the Company’s authority. But 
as they did not sufficiently reflect as to 
the possibility of effecting their object, 
they only ruined themselves. It appears 
on full inquiry that this affair of rebellion 
was of no importance, and the Govern- 
ment need not much trouble itself about 
it. No persons of consequence were con- 
cerned in it. And from knowing thut if 
they interest themselves in such affairs, 
they will doubtless be seized, and if they 
be proved guilty the Government will not 
forgive them, none of the privileged class 
will enter into similar plots and involve 
themselves in ruin. The Government 
will be rejoiced to find that none of the 
privileged class was concerned in the dis- 
turbance. Finding their behaviour faith- 
ful, the authorities at this time employed 
them in restoring tranquillity in the coun- 
try. This lias given them great satisfac- 
tion, and should similar arrangements he 
continued, they themselves employ troops 
from their Jahageers; and thus peace 
will be better secured, and the Jahagecr- 
dars will be satisfied without any expense 
to Government. Khasgiwallay and i)hab- 
liaday were falsely accused through en- 
mity by some persons. They are, how- 
ever, cleared from tli e difficulty, after in- 
quiry.** 

Although we have full assurance that 
much dissatisfaction prevails throughout 
the Deccan, and that it is the scene of 
much private intrigue and subterranean 
cabal, yet we are of opinion that, in the 
present instance, matters will be found to 
have been greatly exaggerated. It is, 
nevertheless, pretty well ascertained, that 
the bands of the marauding Kolees and 
Koonbees, that lately spread themselves 
over the districts round about Jooneer 
and other quarters, were hired, by other 
influential characters, inimical to our 
sway, am! who are desirous of seeing the 
ancient dynasty of things restored ; nor is 
it improbable, that the weak and timorous 
efforts of an unlawly crew, acting under 
no apparent influence, have been the pre- 
liminary and experimental movements of 
a great Mahratta confederacy. — Gaz. t 
Jane 10. 

We lately drew public attention to the 
insurrectionary designs entertained by 
many persons in and about Foona. The 
proceedings of the last few days have re- 
vealed the extent and character of this 
conspiracy. Upon the 4th Inst, a Las- 
car of the horse artillery communicated 
to his commanding officer that his seduc- 


tion had been attempted by an Arab, and 
a pensioned moonshee, who had promis- 
ed him great rewards for communicating 
to them the precise situation of the ar- 
senal, ammunition, guns, pickets, &c.‘In 
the course of the interview, they apprized 
him that 4, (MX) men within the city were 
prepared for an attack upon the camp, 
and that they were to he supported by an 
equal number from another quarter. It 
was arranged, by the authorities, that a 
second interview should take place be- 
tween the parties, and that a guard, under 
Lieut. Brett, should at a given signal 
rush in and seize the whole assemblage. 
The plan was completely successful : the 
conspirators are now in the custody of 
Lieut. Rudd. The proper military pre- 
parations hud been made for the imme- 
diate suppression of the revolt. — B. Times , 
Jane 12. 

CONSPIRACY AT BOI.ARAM. 

The Bombay Gazette of July 10th 
asserts that letters have been discovered 
at Boluram, in the possession of an influ- 
ential native, detailing a plan for the mur- 
der of all European officers in the vici- 
nity, and shewing that, in order to prevent 
unnecessary inconvenience to their wives 
and daughters, these considerate con- 
spirators had made the necessary arrange- 
ments for accommodating them in their 
respective harams. It adds that the con- 
spiracy was frustrated by the recent de- 
tection of that at Poonali. 

FAMINE IN KATTYWAR. 

Famine is extending over the whole 
province of Kattywar, and its natural 
consequences — depopulation and the dis- 
organization of society — were rapidly fol- 
lowing. The inhabitants of Rajcote are 
flying from their ill-fated homes, pressing 
in disordered crowds upon those districts 
where food is to be had, or openly banded 
for plunder. Troops have already march- 
ed from Ahmedabad to arrest the pro- 
gress of these depredators — a measure of 
stern and unquestionable necessity; the 
repression of these disorders, however, 
which are the effect of this calamity, is 
but one branch of duty; there remains 
for the government and the prosperous 
part of thecoinrniinity, the more sacred and 
elfcctual duty of administering relief 
and alleviation to the cause itself.— Bom- 
buy Times , May 25. 

The province of Kattiwnr is, at present, 
struggling under all the severity of famine, 
and we see little prospect of the evils 
which such a calamity has given rise to, 
being ^otherwise than partially allayed 
until the ingathering of the ensuing harvest. 
Were we to augur from the early and 
propitious monsoon, which has set id so 
extensively, we might proclaim our as- 
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surance of a very abundant crop ; but 
before the fruit of the soil is gathered and 
exposed In the market, we regret to think 
tbatthe ravages of hunger and disease will 
have made many victims. — Gaz. June 5 

WF.ATHKU AND CROPS. 

We are happy to observe that the wea- 
ther throughout the Presidency has been 
favourable to the crops. We trust we may 
fairly congratulate ourselves on the 
prospect of a very favourable monsoon 
throughout the country. 

An account from Ahmedabad intimates 
that rain fell throughout that zillah during 
the week ending the 12th inst. The 
ryots had commenced very generally 
their operations in the fields. 

The accounts from every part of the 
principal division of the Nuggur zillah 
are also most favourable ; and those from 
the subdivision of Nassick, where consi- 


derable progress has been made in sowing 
the Kurreef crops, are equally encourag- 
ing. 

A report from llutnagheree, which ex- 
tends up to the 15th inst. intimates, that 
during the preceding week the fall of rain 
was uhundant, and that the operation of 
transplanting the crops was nearly com- 
pleted— the report concludes with adding 
that “ the weather has been extremely 
favourable.** 

It would appear from the report from 
Sholnpore for the week ending the 8th 
inst., that rain has fallen in unequal quan- 
tities in different portions of that collec- 
torate, but in no part of it was a defi- 
ciency felt excepting in the lrnlee and 
some villages of the Baree Talcok* — hus- 
bandry was proceeding with more or less 
vigour every where — and the crops which 
had already sprung up were looking 
healthy. — Gaz. July 29. 
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Calm A.M. bight airs I\M., and ple.isantnigVt. [wind. 
A. M. land wind, noon S. W. strong, W.S.YV. l.ght arid hot 
Hot wind A.M. Light ;it noon. Light air l’.M. I 

Pleasant day. Winds from N.E.S.YV. I 

I Westerly winds. Light Y.M., and at sunset fresh and 
} hot, also during the night. ; 

Land wind N.E. A.M. Calm until 10 A.M., then a 
southerly breeze, whieh lasted until > unset, then 
light airs and calm. Night not oppressive. 

Land and sea pleasant wind. Heavy dew at night. 

Ditto ditto ditto. 

Ditto ditto ditto. 

Ditto ditto ditto, night warm. 

Calm A.M. from 1) to norm. N.E. P.M. Seabreeze. 
Ditto ditto. 

Ditto ditto, with dew at night. 

!N.E. light A.M. S.E. and South P.M. pleasant. 

A.M. N.E. & light, P.M. sea breeze. Night comfortable. 
Ditto ditto. \ 

Ditto ditto. [lightairs.' 

A.M. light N.E. S.W. at noon, and warm P.M. Night,, 

{ Very strong W.S.W, Ships drove. Hot wind, thick; 

foggy weather. [with thick weather.' 

Light airs A.M. S.W. & W.S.W. F.M., but moderate,! 
! Ditto ditto. Hot winds P.M. 1 

Gale from W.S.YV-, with gusts during the day, but at 
1 night light airs, foggy weather. I 

Light variable. Noon, thick weather. | 

\ Squally weather with rain. Strong gusts at times. 
) Thunder and lightning. YVeather cool and pleasant. ! 


Extract of a letter, dated Aden, 
20th April. — “ You have yet to hear, hut 
I trust nev'er experience, what it is to 
be fixtures at a place of abode no de- 
scription can give you an idea of. Can 
you fancy the ‘ Crater ’ of Etna enlarged, 
and the centre covered with grave-stones, 
and remains of stone huts ? Not a tree 
or shrub to be seen ; volcanic rocks and 
hills encompass you on three sides, the 
sea on the fourth, presenting the only 
outlet from this ‘ Golgotha and to this 


abyss we are confined by the savage tribes 
around us, who, having possession of the 
coast adjacent, by the Peninsula of Aden, 
cut off all communication ; and since the 
murder of one of our men, whom they 
scalped, >ve have been ordered to confine 
ourselves to the line of ruined wall which 
forms the boundary between us and our 
friendly neighbours.”— Englishman. 

The accounts from this place arc very 
satisfactory. The population had already 
received an augmentation of 1500 souls, 
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the place was healthy, and supplies of all 
kinds abundant. — Madras Herald , July 3. 

We understand that Aden is to be 
strongly fortified, and that ordnance for 
the walls is to be sent there as soon as 
practicable. It thus appears, that Aden 
is to be a permanent station. Its fortifi- 
cation is a very necessary and useful 
work, both as relating to its importance 
as a military station, and a safe and com- 
modious refuyhnn for commerce. There 
is nothing in the trade, in that part of 
Asia, requires more than a free and 
liberal protection. The merchants of 
Arabia, and other traders, will not fail to 
make that place their resort, where their 
persons can be secure, and where they 
cdii l^eep their goods, without their safety 
being dependent upon the payment of 
very severe exactions. — Bombay Gazette , 
May ?7. 

By accounts up to the 18th, we are 
sorry to observe much sickness existed 
amongst the officers ; Major Osborn and 
Capt. Willoughby have arrived on sick 
certificate, and (’apt. Shepherd follows 
on the same account. Two officers were 
oil board ships in the harbour for their 
health, and another in siek quarters. 
They had experienced severe gales of 
wind for several days, and, in the Euro- 
pean lines, only a few tents were stand- 
ing. The thermometer, in the house, 
was 103°, and in tents 108°. 

We understand there is another ac- 
count, in which it is stated that the 
climate of Aden had become more cool 
and healthy On the 19th duly, the 
thermometer at 0 a.m. stood at 75°, and 
at 10 a.m., at 85°. — Bombay Times , 
July 31. 

THE ROM RAY BASK. 

The substance of the orders of the 
Court of Directors, to the Government 
of India, dated the 10th Muy last, on the 
subject of the Bombay Bank, is as follows ; 
—The Court’s letter is in reply to the 
memorial of the provisional committee, 
forwarded through the Bombay Govern- 
ment, complaining against the proceed- 
ings of the Government of India. With 
regard to the parties to whom the 
Charter was to be given, the court state 
that their despatch, of the 19th Sep- 
tember 1838, could leave no reason- 
able doubt, except between the claims 
of the original subscribers, ami those 
who afterwards, with the design of ob- 
taining a charter if possible, wished, in 
the event of failure, to establish a Joint 
Stock Bank without one. References 
are then made to the court’s original in- 
structions, to prove that their intention 
was to grant the charter to an existing 
body of proprietors on certain conditions, 
and not to a body of unknown individuals, 
and the plan of selling the shares by pub- 


lic auction is stated to be highly objec- 
tionable. Other instancesof departure from 
the court’s orders are pointed out ; for 
example, that the Bombay Bank should 
be established on the same principles as 
those sanctioned for the re- incorporation 
of the Bunk of Bengal, and that, except 
us to the amount of capital, and the por- 
tion to he subscribed by government, the 
provisions made in the letter of the 
19th September 183S, were to be strictly 
adhered to. Several instances of depar- 
ture from those noticed in the letter to the 
Bombay Government, by the Provisional 
Committee, of the 16th February last, 
arc alluded to, such as the provisions for 
the increase of capital, uud the disposition 
of the new stock, to the exception of 
acquisitions by succession, bequest, or 
marriage, from operation of the provision 
of the amount of stock to be held by an 
individual, and the substitution of Bom- 
bay, for India, in the clause fixing the 
limits within which notes or bills of the 
Bank shall be made payable. Tn conclu- 
sion, it is directed that all that has been 
done in contravention of former orders 
may be forthwith rescinded, and that the 
orders of the 19th September 1838 be 
without any variation or delay carried 
into effect ; more especially the condition 
that the capital be paid at once, and not 
by monthly instalments. An amicable 
arrangement is suggested of the claims 
of other persons who seceded from the 
body of proprietors of the Joint Stock 
Bunk (but not of a Chartered Bank) be- 
fore the receipt of the Court’s orders 
granting the Charter. In this no difficulty 
is anticipated, as, from the language of 
the Committee, it appears that no im- 
pediment on their part to such an ar- 
rangement is likely to be offered. — Bom- 
bay Times , July 3. 

SAWIJNT WAREE. 

We learn, by letters received from Vinr 
gorla, that our worthy governor directed 
his attention to the state of affairs at Sa- 
wunt Waree. The subneis, who has been 
so long confined, and loaded with irons, 
has had his fetters struck off. The people 
at Sawunt Waree are now very joyous at 
the prospect of a speedy redress of griev- 
ances. We hope that Sir Janies Carnac, 
whose desire it is to study the true inter- 
ests of the natives, and who must be per- 
fectly conversant with the mode in which 
authority should be exercised, will not 
delay in settling the affairs of that troubled 
state. — Gaz June 2T. 

STEAM V. THE MONSOON. 

The,^f talanta reached Aden on the 3d 
inst., with only twelve hours coal on 
board, making a fourteen days* passage. 
She had little or no wind, but hod to con- 
tend against a heavy swell ; in fact, the 
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weather, from all that we could learn, 
was very similar to that experienced by 
the Berenice in May 1838, and occupied 
that vessel about ten days on the passage 
to Aden. This will shew the Indian 
community the folly of contending against 
the monsoon, when a fine vessel like the 
Atalanta can barely make the passage in 
the month of May— indeed, her making 
it at all was purely accidental, and 1i:k1 
she met the same weather as the Berenice 
(while she might have expected much 
worse), she certainly would have tailed. — 
Gaz. June 27. 

INDIAN COAL. 

A trial has just been made of Indian 
coal, in the small steamer, and the re- 
sult is most satisfactory. In the expe- 
riments, trial was made (for the purpose 
of comparison) of good Scotch and of 
Hosingabad coal. The steam was got up 
by charging each of the furnaces with one 
kind exclusively. From that supplied 
with Hosingabad, the steam was procured 
fifteen minutes sooner than from that 
charged with the Scotch, and with one- 
lialf the expenditure of fuel. Experi- 
ments were likewise made by burning 
both kinds for a given time alternately, 
and in both the furnaces. The result was, 
that for every five cwts. of the Indian 
coals, six of the Scotch were consumed, 
and no difference was observable in the 
production of steam. The Indian coal, 
which had been brought upon camels, was, 
in consequence of the carriage, much bro- 
ken, and contained a large proportion of 
dust, which, however, was not separated, 
but weighed with the rest. The rate of 
steaming was upwards of ten miles per 
hour. Reflecting upon what these expe- 
riments must soon inevitably lead to, we 
think they will be regarded as the most 
important ever made in India. — Bomb. 
Times , June 15. 

CHIEF JUSTICE AWDRY. 

The chief justice proceeded to Poonah 
on Thursday evening. His lordship is 
about to be united at that station to the 
amiable and accomplished daughter of the 
Lord Bishop of Bombay. — Ibid. July 20. 

CORNET CHAPMAN. 

Chapman effected his escape from 
Fort George in a very dexterous way, 
by making the guard, that was placed over 
him (consisting of three men), drunk and 
adding an opiate to the last sop, then 
mounting and forcing a passage through 
the roof of his room, scaling various 
roofs thereafter, and at length descending 
into the court by means of a rope he had 
prepared for the purpose, and walking 
deliberately through the court-yard, and 
as he passed the sentinel, censuring him 


severely for the improper violence with 
which he called the word to an officer 
in her Majesty’s service ; and all this was 
done unobserved of any one, says a na- 
tive servant of one of the officers in the » 
fort, who did not interfere, because it was 
none of hia business. All search tor him 
since has been in vain, and it is gene- 
rally believed that he has. mode his es- 
cape from the island. The non-com- 
missioned officer in charge of the guard, 
and sentry posted at the quarters of Cor- 
net Chapman, have been brought to trial 
by a garrison court-martial ; the former 
has been sentenced to reduction to the 
ranks, and four months' imprisonment; 
the latter to twelve months' imprison- 
ment. 

Notwithstanding the vigilance of the 
Bombay police. Cornet Chapman has 
managed to get off from Bombay. He 
sailed for Liverpool on board the Albyn 
on Monday last, having embarked and 
taken his passage under the name of Mon- 
sieur Coremote. It appears that he had 
command of very extensive funds, as 
many of his drafts, to a considerable 
amount, drawn upon Jehangeir Nasser- 
wanjee, Esq., were, we are informed, 
duly honoured. The Captain of th#' Al- 
byn , we are told, received Its. 1,500 for 
liis passage, and kept the secret to the 
last. If Cornet Chapman be really a 
criminal, flying from public justice, this 
step will hardly avail him long, since in- 
telligence may be sent overland in time 
to secure his arrest on his arrival in the 
Channel . — Bombay Times , July 20. 

EXCERPTA. 

The Government Gazette contains the 
draft of an Act, which empowers our Go- 
vernment to prohibit the levy of bucks 
and fees of every description, ami cus- 
toms, enjoyed by the holders of rent-free 
land or other persons, and of alienated 
shares of any item of revenue, after the 
abolition or relinquishment thereof by 
Government. 

Native letters from Surat mention that 
Mr. Vi hart, the Revenue Commissioner, 
while on his tour from Surat to Broach, 
recently discovered some fraudulent pro- 
ceedings in the records of the village Koor- 
shed Carlee, in which the Government 
servants were implicated. The acting 
principal collector of Surat has been, in 
consequence, directed to suspend, until 
an investigation has taken place, the She- 
ristidar of his office, and the whole tra- 
velling establishment of clerks who ac- 
company him to the districts, as well as 
the Camavisda of the above village and 
bis clerks. The parties have, accordingly, 
been suspended, and the investigation is 
now proceeding. The Camavisdar of 
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Chikulee is also under some suspicion, 
having been accused in a petition from 
the villagers, and, it is reported, he also 
will be suspended. 

Letters from Ahmcdabad allude to a 
circumstance which was making some 
noise among the natives of that city. On 
the morning of the 5th May, a dancing- 
girl reported to the authorities that a 
strange Brahmin, who hud visited her on 
the previous evening, was lying dead in 
her house. The body was brought to 
the hospital, and was recognized to he 
that of an individual who had recently 
had very extensive transactions in the 
city in opium, but was not a resident of 
Ahmedabml. He was reported to be 
the agent of merchants at Surat, and liis 
death in such a place, and in the present 
state of the opium trade, has given rise 
to a number of surmises. 

The accounts received in Ahmedabad 
from Kattywar, were of the most ap- 
palling nature. Famine was desolating 
the province ; the unfortunate inhabitants 
were Hying by thousands irom the coun- 
try, and parents were selling their children 
for a few measures ot grain ! 

The field force ill Myhee Kaunta, 
under the command of Capt. A p thorp of 
the 20tli N. I., had an engagement with 
the Hlicels on the Kith May, in which the 
troops had a few killed and wounded. 
The loss on the part ot' the insurgents 
is stated to be very considerable. 

At the monthly meeting of the Branch 
Asiatic Society, a paper, by Captain 
Le Grand Jacob, on tile Mahablishwar 
iron mauufiictiure, was read. English 
iron undersells it on the spot, which 
seems owing, partly to the inferiority of 
the ore, and partly to the rudeness of the 
manufacture. The ore is dug out from 
pits in the basaltic rock, mixed with a 
yellow sand, from which it is separated 
by sifting. The workmen, seven in 
number, earn but a bare subsistence, and 
pay a tax of ten rupees only; their con- 
dition is worse now than formerly, from 
tlie diihculty of procuring firewood. 

In opening one of the topes at the 
caves of Kanara,v Dr. Bird recently found 
two copper jars containing ashes, and a 
small gold and silver vessel, with an in- 
scription on copper in the old character. 

A work is announced in the Jnmi 
Jams hed, by its editor, l*estomjee Ma- 
iiuckjee, in Goojrutlicc, having for its 
object the refutation of Christianity. 
The book is compiled professedly on the 
foundation of the works of the celebrated 
European unbelievers. It is to be de- 
signated lioodh Kail, or * Times of 
Knowledge,' 


tfeglott. 

Morotto Cinnamon Gardens . — The sale 
of the Cinnamon Gardens turned out ex- 
actly as we had predicted ; it was a com- 
plete failure, not a single lot being sold. 
We hope this may at length open the 
eyes of our government to the absolute 
necessity of giving some pledge of a re- 
duction of the present exorbitant duty. 
It is in contemplation with the Chamber 
of Commerce to address government on 
this latter subject, and we are couvincd 
that, until a reduction is made, the cin- 
namon trade can never be placed on 
a sound and healthy basis. — Herald, 
June 14. 

Coffee Estates in Kandy . — We have 
received letters from the interior, which 
give a most flattering account of the 
condition of the coffee estates in the 
vicinity of Kandy, and also of the pros- 
pect of the ensuing crop. The want of 
rain had for some time past been se- 
verely felt on the plantations, and the 
trees were beginning to assume the 
sickly brown linge consequent upon a 
drought. After a few weeks of anxiety, 
the planters were relieved by the wel- 
come appearance of dense masses of 
clouds gathering over the high lands sur- 
rounding the coffee vales, and which 
have at length descended in grateful 
showers. It is believed by those who 
are judges that the ensuing crop on both 
European ami native grounds will be a 
most plentiful one. — Ibid. 

Sir H. Arbut/mot. — Sir Robert Ar- 
butbnot met with an accident on Tues- 
day last, which might have proved fatal. 
The Major-General, accompanied by his 
aid-de-camp, Capt. Thurlow, was tra- 
velling in a palanquin carnage from 
Kandy to Newera Ellin. About three 
miles beyond Gampola, they came to a 
place where the road was rendered very 
narrow, in consequence of part of it 
having been washed away by the previous 
heavy rains. Capt. Thurlow here got 
out to lighten the carriage, but Sir Ro- 
bert, having been lately an invalid, re- 
mained in it. The horse was then led 
on cautiously, hut the outer edge of the 
roud giving way under the wheel, the 
carriage and the horse rolled down the 
precipice, dashed against a tree and some 
rocks, and finally rested in the stream 
below. Capt. Thurlow and the horse- 
keeper succeeded in extricating the ge- 
neral from the carriage, but not until he 
was nearly insensible from being under 
water, lie, however, soon perfectly re- 
covered, feeling only slightly bruised. 
The carriage made two complete turns 
before it reached the bottom. — Colombo 
Ohs. July 1. 

The Vedahs. ~ Some seventy of that 
interesting people, the Vedahs, headed 
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by a chief, were induced, by the desire 
of his Exc. the Governor, to quit for a 
time the depths of their native forests, 
and visit the Pavilion at Kandy. They 
displayed great skill in archery, shoot- 
ing with much precision at a mark 
placed at a distance cf fifty yards, besides 
performing several feats of agility ; after 
which the lion. Mrs. Stewart Mackenzie 
caused a quantity of cloth to be dis- 
tributed amongst them, when they de- 
parted, apparently highly pleased with 
their reception. We look upon this cir- 
cumstance as a great step made towards 
reclaiming these wild men of the woods, 
and. taken in connexion with the fact 
that an expedition consisting of some as- 
sistants of our most devoted Mission- 
aries was lately sent, at the Governor's 
private expense, into the Veduh country, 
with a view to ascertain what can be 
done to improve the condition of these 
people, it may be said that the rays of 
civilization and the dawn of Christianity 
are beaming upon them together. — Ibid, 


3)en«utg. 

Quedah. — The Penalty Gazette, of 
March 16, Iihs a long communication on 
the subject of “Quedah Atlairs.” It is 
there stated that, during the preceding 
week, a number of large and small prows 
were convoyed by the Company’s cutter 
into the harbour from Quedah, laden with 
women and children ; and us many more 
to Province Wellesley, in all about 1,800; 
that treble the number are expected to 
arrive, and there are now on the Qualla 
Mooda side, waiting to come over into 
the British territory, about six or eight 
hundred more. “ The necessity of their 
being obliged to quit their native shore is 
for some (rood reason which the chief 
Tuanko Mohamed Saad thought prudent 
to permit for their protection ami safety. 
The numerous women and children al- 
ready assembled in Quedah fort, together 
with the men, are greater than the fort 
can hold, and there is no necessity for 
these females being intermingled with the 
warriors or people assembled for its de- 
fence. These Malay women and children 
are the people w hom Tuanko Mohamed 
Saad liberated from the Siamese in the 
several Siamese countries, viz . Trang, 
Sangora, &c. &c. which the Malays lately 
conquered, and who had been carried 
away formerly from Quedah. The un- 
fortunate people are the only remains of 
those who escaped from the cruelties of 
the villainous Siamese at the time when 
the Malays captured the above-mentioned 
countries. Men, women, and children 
were massacred in cold blood ; the help- 
less children were not spared, and even 


infants were torn from their mothers* 
breasts and quartered before them : such 
were the scenes of distress and destruc- 
tion, and it is to such a barbarous and 
blood-thirsty people the British Govern- 
ment has degraded itself by courting its 
alliance. The small prows, with the fe- 
males and children on board, on their 
moving out of the river, were taken along- 
side of the Hyacinth , and others to the 
steamer Diana, These unfortunate crea- 
tures, who had never seen white faces 
before, imagined it to be the last moment 
of their existence, from the cruelties of 
the Siamese being impressed on their 
minds, and the same practices supposed 
to be common with Europeans, and em- 
braced their children and fellow-sufferers, 
as the last act of affection. On arriving 
along-side the ship. Captain Warren, his 
officers, and men, with much compassion, 
relieved the poor sufferers with provisions 
and such other immediate requisites as 
were necessary.” 

The communication adds, that “ a 
body of Siamese, to the number of one 
thousand men and eighty elephants, 
attacked AllooGanoo village, where three 
hundred Malays were placed to guard the 
stockade and village. The Siamese came 
on them in their usual crafty and cowardly 
manner : a small village, some distance 
from A loo Ganoo was firstat tacked, and 
captured, in consequence of the Malays 
being absent with the other forces. They 
seized all the women, cut their hair close 
(as is the custom of the Siamese), and 
dressed them in their own costume ; tied 
them liy the ears, and made them march 
before their cowardly foes. The poor 
children, male and female, were next put 
to the sword, their infants were slain be- 
fore their mothers, and the pregnant 
women, as usual torn alive. The main 
force of Tuanko Mahomed Saad was ab- 
sent on duty, but the hero, with a small 
number of his men, went to their assist- 
ance, and Wan Mat Alii, a brave warrior, 
soon dispersed the enemy, having left 
dead on the field of battle eighty-five 
Chinese, and from three hundred to four 
hundred Siamese, capturing at the same 
time a number of elephants.” 

With reference to the aforegoing commu- 
nication, Mr. Bonham, the governor, di- 
rected the publication of the following ex- 
tract of a letter from Capt. Warren of H.M. 
S. Hyacinth, dated 20th March, reporting 
the evacuation of the fort of Quedah by the 
Malays and its occupation by the Siamese. 
— “ I have the pleasure of informing you, 
that very few or no lives have been lost 
in regaining this part of the country and 
fort, &c. The women and the children 
that were taken in the fort by the Siamese 
were all at liberty about their usual avo- 
cations, and not a single instance of cruelty 
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has been committed ! I am able to speak 
positively, having been at the fort a few 
hours after they had possession of it.” 

A melancholy incident has given rise 
to much angry feeling amongst the com- 
munity. Mr Burnet, clerk in the police 
department, enjoying a respectable salary, 
without uny apparent motive for self- 
destruction, having risen in the morning, 
as usual, breakfasted heartily with his 
family, took an affectionate leave of them, 
retired to his bed-room, where he was 
found in a state of nudity, lying with his 
face on the ground, his wind-pipe com- 
pletely severed, and his entrails protru- 
ding. The unhappy man had, it seems, 
in the fi'.st instance, inflicted several 
wounds on himself, but finding them in- 
effectual, he cut open the abdomen imme- 
diately below his navel, and tore out the 
omentum, which he flung to some distance 
from him ; and perceiving, it is supposed, 
that death did not immediately ensue, he, 
to accelerate it, severed his wind-pipe. 
During the day, a coroner’s jury was con- 
vened, who returned a verdict of “ tem- 
porary insanity.” The Rev. Mr Jones, 
nevertheless, refused to permit the re- 
mains to be interred in the Protestant 
burial-ground, or the rites of the church 
to be performed over them, under the 
canon law, which denies Christian burial 
to any one who wilfully destroys himself. 
The governor, however, directed the body 
to receive interment in the Protestant 
burial-ground. 


Soiflaporr. 

Quedah. — Private letters have been 
received here from Penang, which state 
that several hundred Malay women and 
children had taken their departure from 
the Quedah fort, in consequence of the 
approach of a Siamese force, and that the 
insurgents themselves manifested a wish 
to get clear of Quedah without further 
fighting. — Sing. F. I \ , March 28. 

It appears to be quite true, notwith- 
standing all the contradictory reports we 
have heard on the subject, that Sangora 
had actually been taken by the Malays, 
and preparations were making to send a 
Siamese force to re-capture it. The king 
is said to be very quiet himself on the 
subject of Quedah, and to express him- 
self indifferent as to whether it again 
succumb to his sway or not. — Ibid. 
April 4*. 

Dutch exactions . — In a communication 
received by us from Capt. llutton of the 
Mercury, which arrived last week from 
Batavia, he gives the following instance 
of the consequences attending the slight- 
est mark of disrespect, intentional or 
otherwise, towards the Dutch guard-ship 
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in that port. He says : — “ I arrived at 
Batavia in January last, with a general 
cargo from England, and remained there 
about four weeks, without having any 
port-regulations sent on board. On my 
leaving, I was not aware that it was ne- 
cessary to hoist my colours on passing 
the guard ship — the consequence was, 
they fired a gun, and I immediately 
hoisted my ensign and lowered my top- 
gallant-sails down. Not satisfied with 
this, they fired a second gun, and I in- 
stantly rounded my vessel to, but could 
not come to an anchor without incurring 
the risk of getting foul of other vessels, 
and a shot was then fired across our bows. 
By this time an officer, accompanied 
with a party of marines, left the guard- 
ship, came on hoard, and demanded the 
sum of 70 guilders— remonstrance was 
in vain, and 1 had no alternative but to 
pay the money ** — Ibid., March 21. 

Aggressions of the Malay Chiefs. — The 
detention of trading vessels from places 
at Calantan, has not yet ceased, or rather 
has been resumed, as will appear from 
the following circumstances. The mate 
of a junk from Ilailam appeared yesterday 
at the police-office, and deposed, that his 
junk having touched at Calantan, about 
a fortnight ago, the rajali attempted to 
detain the vessel, as the place was at 
war ; that he had to pay 100 dollars be- 
fore she got away, and that the junk being 
outside the harbour, he was able to make 
his escape — otherwise, as we suppose, he 
would not have been allowed to get otf 
easily. He deposed also to having seen 
in the harbour at Calatan, the mikliodas 
of three sampan-pukats belonging to Sin- 
gapore, by name All- Tow, Ah Clio, and 
Kow Chew, who all declared that they 
were prevented l»y the rajah of the place 
from quitting Calatan and returning, as 
they expressed themselves desirous to do, 
to Singapore, from which they had been 
four months absent.— Ibid. 

Thuggecl . — A singular notion has taken 
possession of the minds of a portion of the 
Chinese community in this settlement— 
no less than that the blood of six ami 
thirty of the sons of Han is required 
for the effectual sanctification of the new 
church, and that government has actually 
set on foot a system of Thuggeet for the 
secret apprehension and final sacrifice of 
the required number of victims! Incre- 
dible as it may appear, it was even ru- 
moured among them that nine had already 
been secured, and we were ourselves 
asked by a respectable and intelligent 
Chinaman, in the presence of half a dozen 
of his countrymen, every one of whom 
appeared to full credit in the report, whe- 
ther or not it was true that they been 
so disposed of. We dare say that this 
persuasion, so complimentary to our 
creed, originated in some story that had 

(ID 
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been manufactured to deter people from 
crossing through the churchyard, which 
was formerly open all round and has only 
lately been enclosed hy a bamboo hedge. 
The neighbourhood of the church, in- 
deed, has it seems an extremely bad cha- 
racter among the lower class of natives 
at large, and all manner of stories are in 
circulation about people being carried off 
on the road by the side of the liras Bassa, 
so that many deem it unsafe to venture 
on it after nine o’clock at night. — Siuy. 
F. I\ April 18. 

ISurmaf). 

Extract from a letter, dated Ava, fit li 
May: — “ All is now quiet and tranquil 
at this place. The repeated shocks of 
the late earthquake have made a sad havoc 
in the country, and its effects are generally 
felt every where by all classes of people 
in a greater or less degree. Slight undu- 
lations of the earth are still occasionally 
perceptible, and keep the population in 
continual awe of a recurrence of this ter- 
rible dispensation of Providence. You 
must have, ere now, heard of the tragical 
fate of the unfortunate llurapict Maroot, 
who was crushed to death hy the fall of 
liis house, while he was sitting with his 
family. Of politics, I have nothing new 
to communicate. Notwithstanding all 
the reports to the contrary, I am decidedly 
of opinion that we shall not be obliged to 
go to war with the Burmese. I see some 
sapient writers at Rangoon, in their let- 
ters to the leaders of the journals of your 
presidency, feel a delight in indulging in 
idle theories and fanciful speculations, 
and in giving a local habitation and a name 
to such things, designs, and intentions as 
exist nowhere, but in their own distem- 
pered imaginations.” — Calcutta Cour. 
June 13. 

The writer of a letter from Rangoon, 
dated May 17, says: — “ 1 resided two 
months and a half at the court of Tha- 
rawaddee, during which period I was every 
day witli him from eight to ten hours in 
the palace or the garden, and I will assert, 
from what I have seen and heard there, 
and from the daily and frequent conver- 
sations that I had with his Majesty, that 
lie has no bad feeling toward the English, 
but wishes to remain in peace with them, 
and to regenerate? his own country. In 
some of those conversations, the political 
relations of the English and Burmans be- 
came the theme of conversation. I in- 
timated to him the benefit he would de- 
rive by remaining on friendly terms with 
the English, when the king ridiculed the 
idea of his going to war with them, for 
what was to be gained in the event of his 
being successful. Arracan was of no value ; 
it was a place that never yielded any re- 
venue, and proved a grave to the Bur- 


mese, us fast as they were sent there. 
Within these few days, I have had several 
conversations with a Burman gentleman, 
who belongs to the king’s household, 
now on a visit here, who left Ava about 
fifteen days. In speaking to him about 
the affairs of the country, lie said that the 
Burmese had no intention of making war 
on the English, hut they had been obliged 
to put the empire in a defensive position, 
in consequence of the information they 
had received through the medium of the 
English newspapers aiul other channels, 
that it was the intention of the English 
to make war on them.” 

Advices have been received from Ania- 
rapoora up to the :25th ult. but they con- 
tain nothing of importance beyond the 
confirmation of the report of the king’s 
sons being about to quit the capital for 
Rangoon, Hussein, and Toungngoo, each 
with an army under li is command. 
Cireat military preparations are said to 
be making at the capital, where the 
sound of artillery and musket practice is 
to be heard from morning till night. 
The artillerymen are said to have made 
progress towards hitting a mark, their 
skill being encouraged hy rewards, and 
their want of it punished with the ratati. 
We have not heard that the object of 
all these preparations lias been distinctly 
given out, though it is easy to make a 
guess at it when we consider the desti- 
nation of these royal brothers. We 
ought to be on the look-out here and 
at Arrakan, or we may he taken some 
day unawares, and suffer considerable 
injury and annoyance. We have cer- 
tainly been always very loth to enter- 
tain the idea of our being actually at- 
tacked in our own quarters, but it 
would be wrong to continue ever con- 
fident in our security from all annoy- 
ance, considering bow much encourage- 
ment we have given to the Burmese, by 
the apathy with which we have put uji 
with the multiplied insults offered to us. 
The princes were to quit the capital 
ubout the middle of the present month, 
and us this sort of gentry are not usually 
very quick in their motions, but take the 
opportunity of effecting some gentle 
squeezes on their way, we suppose they 
will not reach their destination before 
the middle of July. If not designed 
against us, this movement of the king's 
sons is a curious one, for we cannot 
perceive any other object that can be 
in view. If the king merely designs 
to employ his sons in the civil govern- 
ment of the country, why send them all 
in this manner into the southern por- 
tion of his kingdom, where one of them 
would suffice, while the others might 
be employed iii other directions? Be- 
sides, it appears to be contrary to Bur- 
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mese custom to send princes of the 
blood to rule over small provinces. A 
simple Woon-douk lias sufficed hitherto 
to rule over the whole extent of coun- 
try now to be parcelled off to three of 
the greatest personages in the whole 
kingdom. There must then be some ul- 
terior object in view, and if that ob- 
ject be not one. of hostility towards us, 
we should like to know what other can 
be attributed to the measure. Can it 
be to put down domestic rebellion? 
The last that occurred has been smo- 
thered in blood— Can it be to resist an 
anticipated attack from us? We have 
surely given no cause to anticipate such 
an attack, for we have of late been 
ns quiet as lambs. — Maulmain Citron. 
June li l. 

We learn from native reports, that dur- 
ing the dry season, the government of 
Bcling was busily employed bv a levy of 
war- men among the Karens, in clearing 
out an old channel of communication near 
that place, between the Daonawou nul- 
lah, which runs into the sea, some fifteen 
or twenty miles to the westward of Mar- 
taban, and the Khya khat. nullah, which 
empties into the Salween about the same 
distance to the northward ; that armed 
men, in considerable numbers, are being 
assembled at Hiding, and that among the 
Burmese in that quarter, approaching 
hostilities with the English forms a com- 
mon topic of conversation. We suppose, 
of course, they are to he the aggressors if 
hostilities do really commence. There is 
no douht as to the fact of the governor 
of Bcling having employed the Karens as 
above stated; but that the real object of 
clearing out the old channel of commu- 
nication he to open an easy passage for 
the descent by boats of the rabble lorces, 
said to he collecting in that place, is not 
so evident. When the king’s sons arrive 
with their respective armies in the south- 
ern provinces, we may look out for the 
depredations of wild hordes of rubbers, 
and perhaps for something like a regular 
uttack from the royal banditti, unless our 
government be blest with sudicient wis- 
dom and prudence to anticipate their 
movements, and check them iti the be- 
ginning. Hut in respect to the approach 
of the princes we have been unable to 
obtain uny further intelligence. The re- 
ports oil the subject arc various, but oil 
the whole, wc think the fact of their be- 
ing allowed to leave the presence of their 
father, at the head of aimics, notwith- 
standing the orders which have been 
issued, is generally doubted, and this 
opinion gathers strength from the absence 
of every thing like preparation for the 
reception of troops or for the accommoda- 
tion of the royal personages. — Ibid. June 
19 . 

Late intelligence from Calcutta states, 


that an armament of gun boats had been 
equipped iliere. and hud sailed for Ran- 
goon, under the command of Capt. 
MacKennie. 

It is said in the Agra Uhhlmr , that in- 
telligence had been received at Simla, 
whence a Burmese war was considered 
inevitable, and that an increase in the ar- 
my was to take place in consequence. 


Siam. 

The following account is given by Dr. 
Richardson of his audience with the king 
of Siam : — 

“ On the 17th February, as bad been 
arranged, I bad my audience. I was 
said to be highly honoured by the un- 
usual style in which 1 was received. At 
ten o’clock, the king’s boats arrived, 
when, accompanied hv Mr. Hunter, 
('apt. Brown and others, we started, and 
were met by some Portuguese officers 
in the Siamese service, at the landing- 
place. Mr. limiter and myself had each 
a sort of swinging conveyance, like a 
hammock, and horses were furnished for 
the other gentlemen ; a small detachment 
of cavalry and elephants, and 2.000 foot 
soldiers, were drawn out in lines on the 
road, through which (after entering a 
gate, which we did as usual by a cir- 
cuitous route,), when we got out of the 
conveyances, we passed to the Pra- 
klang's hull of justice, outside the palace. 
At this place we waited forty-live mi- 
nutes, with some Siamese officers, till 
the princes had all arrived, when we pro- 
ceeded to the royal presence. An un- 
common crowd of people were collected, 
who were quiet and orderly throughout ; 
outside the gilt door, which was shut, 
and where wc waited just long enough 
to have it opened, the people, who had 
accompanied us, prostrated themselves 
as often as they had time. When the 
door was opt ned, we walked in, and 
seated ourselves behind the presents 
(which had been sent a day or two pre- 
vious), on a carpet which covered the 
floor. The king called us to come nearer 
to him, and we went before the presents 
ami sat down again, making three sa- 
laams to his majesty. 'Hie interpreter 
had been taken ill ju-t before we entered 
the hall, and Mr. Hunter, whom they 
took as a Siamese officer, was obliged to 
officiate. The usual questions were put 
and answered. At the close of the audi- 
ence, the king said that if 1 had any 
thing to .say on business, Chow Coon 
Biidecn and the Pra Klang would attend 
to me, and so strong was his friendship 
for the English, that any wish of the 
Governor-general should be considered 
the same as if the wishes were his own. 
The audience lasted about an hour and 
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forty minutes. The questions were put 
In the usual round-about way. The king 
spoke to Phia l’iput, the second Pra- 
Klang, and lie to ltadsithe, who again 
communicated with Mr. Hunter, and lie 
with me. The king's titles were re- 
peated before and after each of my an- 
swers. which I could understand were 
modified a little to meet the royal ear, 
though, I believe no change was made 
in the meaning of what was said. The 
hall is about one-hundred feet by sixty, 
and, except a small place in the centre, 
was crowded with the officers of the 
government in their robes of state. The 
king was seated on his highest gold or 
gilt throne, raised about fifteen feet above 
us ; the lower stories, on which he has 
usually received missions from the neigh- 
bouring states, had been removed. In 
his personal appearance, his majesty is 
exceedingly stout, and is said by every one 
to be, perhaps, the most intelligent and 
sensible man in his kingdom. To all 
business he himself attends, and he often 
surprises the Government officers by his 
knowledge of transactions it was not sup- 
posed necessary to acquaint him with. 
After the curtain of heavy cloth of gold, 
which crosses the throne before the hall, 
was down. Coon Tsit, the Pra Klang’s 
brother, who speaks English intelligibly, 
and whom I had often seen, came over 
to us, and introduced to me the Chow 
Coon 13 u dee n, who said he would he 
happy to see me at his house. This 
chief, who is the first minister, sat on 
the king's right of the ball, and the Pra 
Klang on the left, the princes of the 
blood before them, near the foot of the 
throne; not one of the very numerous 
assembly, till after the curtain was drawn, 
ventured to raise his head from close to 
the ground, where their grovelling posi- 
tion on their elbows and knees placed 
it. After the audience, we went the 
usual round of the boats, (some of which 
are very costly and splendid), and white 
elephant, which is a good deal like the 
one at Ava, except that this one from 
vice has broken his tusks almost off. 
From the elephant-shed, which is on the 
banks of the river, we returned home, at 
a little past two .” — Maulmain Chron. 
April 1. 

Letters have been received from Dr. 
Itichardson up to the 13th ult. It ap- 
pears he quitted Bankok on the 19th 
March for the Northern Shan states, fur- 
nished with orders for the purchase of a 
few cattle ; but lie seems to doubt whe- 
ther he will succeed* in fully re-opening 
the trade. He had met with continued 
kindness and civilities at the capital, but 
was subject to considerable vexation and 
detention in his progress up the country, 
as far as he liad then reached, which was 


within a few days* journey of our nearest 
Shan neighbour, Yahaing. He is ex- 
pected to return to Maulmain about the 
middle of next month. There is a mani- 
fest indisposition among the Shan states 
to allow of the cattle-trade being carried 
on to its usual extent, if we may judge 
from the comparative smull numbers 
that have come down this season. — 
Jiid ., May 15. 

Dr. Richardson has taken his depar- 
ture for Maulmain overland, by way of 
Zimmay. His mission has proved a com- 
plete failure; the most trifling favour 
asked, although not positively refused, 
being yet acceded to in such a manner 
us to make it tantamount to a refusal.. 
I bis indifference is traced to the views 
taken by the Siamese authorities of the 
existing state of our relations with Ava— 
our passive attitude under the cavalier 
treatment of Tharrawaddy being taken us 
a recognition by us of the superior power 
of the Burmese. The Court of Bankok 
had not been wanting in mere professions 
of friendship ; but the treatment experi- 
enced by Dr. Richardson, in Ids return 
across the country, laid proved them to be 
hollow; as he had been only three or 
four days on his march, with a pass from 
the principal nbniaters of state, before he 
was brought to a halt by the refusal of 
the petty chief of some miserable Siamese 
village to supply him with boats, food, or 
any sort of accommodation. He was 
thus under the necessity of remaining 
w here lie w as, and of sending back to our 
informant at Bankok for stronger docu- 
ments, which, after considerable trouble, 
were procured and sent fonvard ; but no 
further new's of the envoy, or of the effect 
of the new passports, had been received. 

The cholera appeared to be raging at 
Bankok, and the king's eldest son, Chou 
Cere, had had an attack, which carried 
Id in off. The first minister of state had 
also been attacked, and was not expected 
to survive. The small-pox was also com- 
mitting ravages. — Sing. F. 1\ June 13. 

Accounts have reached this during the 
week, which shew”, we think, plainly 
enough, that the government of Siam is 
acting under the influence of that of 
Chino, with respect to the trade in opium. 
It appears that a sampan pukot, which 
sailed from this, having 23 chests of 
opium on board, besides a large amount 
in ticuls, whs seized at the mouth of the 
Meinam by a government boat, after a 
contest, in which six men on board the 
pukat were killed— they having believed, 
or chose to believe, that the Siamese ves- 
sel was a pirate, and resisted in conse- 
quence. Although the letter of the Sia- 
mese laws prohibits the importation of 
opium, this is the first instance wLich 
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has come under our notice of an attack 
having been made by Siamese cruizers 
on vessels supposed to have opium on 
board. We have no doubt that the sei- 
zure in question results from the expres- 
sion of a desire by the Chinese govern- 
ment that opium should be prohibited in 
Siam ; and we may thus see, that the 
market for the drug is likely to lie nar- 
rowed every where but in the Archi- 
pelago, by the measures of the Chinese 
government, to which, unfortunately in 
this respect, the power and authority of 
China do not extend. — Ibid. Mai; 23. 

From late accounts from Bankok, it 
Would appear that the government of 
Siam is emulating that of China in its 
endeavours toannihilate flic opium traffic; 
seizures and confiscations had taken place, 
and all was fear and trembling among the 
merchants of the “ Angelic City.” A 
royal edict had issued to purify the land 
ol the fatal drug “ which is a thorn in the 
bosom of the religion of the divine 
Boodh.” It is remarkable as being the 
first thing of the kind ever printed in 
Siam, — 10,000 copies having been struck 
off at the Mission Press at Bankok, for 
distribution among the subjects of his 
Siamese majesty. This edict breathes 
rather a merciful spirit. It proclaims a 
free pardon to all those who will volun- 
tarily deliver up their opium to the ap- 
pointed tribunal, and make confession of 
their past transgressions, while it threatens 
with k ‘ destruction and annihilation ” 
those who, “ with a heart to contemn the 
law,” secret, their stores with a view to 
further traffic. Numbers took advantage 
of the alternative allowed by the edict, 
and made surrender of their opium, in 
the belief that they would lie allowed to 
take their departure without further 
question. It. seems, however, that the 
penitent opium dealers found they 
had further to submit to a process of 
cross-examination* of which the sub- 
ject was to obtain a discovery of every 
particular connected with their past 
transactions in the drug, such as from 
whom they used to buy it — how much 
they had ever sold — to whom they had 
been in the habit of selling it, and so 
forth— and if any reluctance to answer, 
or attempt to prevaricate, became visible, 
the bamboo or the screw taught them the 
value of a strict adherence to the truth ; 
and of course, in several instances, in- 
duced confessions, not only of what they 
knew, but of a great deal more The 
consequence of this mode of procedure 
was, that the government speedily ob- 
tained information of who were the opium 
dealers; and as the traffic had been 
very generally engaged in, every mer- 
chant of note in Bankok found himself 
implicated ; so that all trade was at a 
stand-still, with but small prospect of its 


early improvement. The government 
had altogether obtained possession of 
about 500 chests, which it was reported 
they were burning outside. A sampan, 
pukat, with twenty- three chests of opium 
(of which the seizure is referred to in the 
ediet), was from this port, and had also, 
on hoard a quantity of piece goods, and 
about 6,000 ticals in cash. The cloth and 
cash were shared among the captors, the 
opium burned, and the Chinese belong- 
ing to the vessel imprisoned. The eseape 
of several other pukats, and the circum- 
stance of one or two square-rigged ves- 
sels having entered the river, traded in 
opium, and taken their departure with- 
out paying the regular port dues, had 
greatly incensed the king, and are stated 
to have materially contributed to the 
severity of the measures pursued against 
the traffic. Altogether the opium traffic, 
in Siam may be considered as completely 
crushed for the present, as it is in China. 
The example of^tliat country, or more 
probably an imperial mandate, requiring 
the king to extinguish the traffic, has 
beyond doubt influenced the measures 
which have led to this result, and will 
continue to do so as long us the same 
system is persevered in by the superior 
power. One of the evils attending the 
opium trade in Siam, stated in the edict, 
is the same as that which is so strongly 
insisted on in the Chinese edicts, namely, 
the efflux of “ the silver and golfl of the 
land to foreign countries in great quan- 
tities. ” — Ibid. June 13. 


lEIjin.i. 

ANNIHILATION OF TIIK OPIUM T11AT>E. 

The intelligence respecting the anni- 
hilation of the opium traffic was brought 
down in our last Journal to the 1st April, 
at which period a portion only of the 
opium had been delivered up to the 
Chinese authorities, who were in com- 
munication with the British superinten- 
dent, he and the other British subjects 
at Canton being still under restraint* 

The arrangements made for the deli- 
very of the drug, and the cessation of 
restraint, were as follows : — After one- 
fourth of the whole should be delivered, 
the native servants were to be restored; 
after the delivery of one-half, the passage- 
boats were to be permitted to run (so as 
to liberate the foreigners) ; on the sur- 
render of three-fourths, the trade, then 
suspended, was to he re-opened ; and on 
the whole being delivered, everything was 
to proceed as usual. Breach of faith 
was to he visited (in the Chinese manner) 
with different degrees of punishment, 
extending in the last degree to the su- 
perintendent himself. 

Her Majesty’s second superintendent 
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(Mr. Johnston) arrived at Macao on the 
8th April, together with a number of man- 
darins, ami immediately ordered the whole 
of the opium vessels there, and in the 
neighbourhood, to proceed on the i)th to 
Liiititi, and thence to the Hogue, ro deliver 
their opium to the mandarins under his 
superintendence, the masters of the ves- 
sels to take receipts for the same in 
duplicate. The number of ships at 
Whampoa is said to have been 50. 

A good deal of discussion took place as 
to the time and mode of surrendering the 
drug. At first only two ships were to 
discharge at a time; but they got on so 
slowly, permission was given for all the 
ships to unload at once, when they were 
not long in getting five thousand ; and on 
ten thousand chests being delivered 
(when, according to the commissioner’s 
edict, passage boats were permitted to 
pass up arid down the river), * Mr. Shili- 
bere, with the consent and advice of Mr. 
Johnston, went to tlicjnandarin to ask 
permis>ion to proceed to Canton in a 
schooner. The answer wn«, a volley of 
stones and several of the crew bam booed. 
They sent two large boats to tow him out, 
also a message to Mr. Johnston, saying, 
that the next person who dared to ask 
for leave to go up, be he whom lie might, 
would not get otf so easily A partial 
stoppage of the delivery was the conse- 
quence, but ('apt. Elliot wrote down to 
go on at all events, as he was determined 
on fulfilli’-g his part of the agreement. 
Up to the 8th the quantity delivered was 
J 7,550 chests, and as there are only three 
small vessels to come from the coa>t, 
there would he about 1 .500 short. The 
Cowttsjee Family came in with 500; but 
they sent it all away. The Kmily Jane 
went to sea again. Capt. Elliot, however, 
declared, that should the stipulated quan- 
tity of 20,000 chests not be delivered up, 
he would purchase to make up the defi- 
ciency. The Chinese took the opium in 
whole chests, without examination, put a 
mandarin’s chop on each chest, and sent it 
off in the Canton cargo boats to Canton 
every night. The broken they deferred 
to the hist, meaning to weigh them. 
Meanwhile, the local authorities at Can- 
ton proposed to the foreign merchants 
to execute a ‘ voluntary” bond, “for 
the eternal doing away of the opium 
traffic ! ’ to which the two British 
superintendents were to *»c parties, in the 
follow ing terms : — “ We do hereby pledge 
ourselves (with and for) the merchants of 
the English nation, and of the several 
countries, her dependencies, residing and 
trading in the city of Carron, and who, 
cherished and saturated with the tender 
benevolence of the celestial court, have 
heaped up delightful gain to a countless 
extent; that whereas certain persons, 
avariciously bent on making profit, have 


of late years brought the smoking filth, 
called opium, into the Chinese waters, and 
there stored it up in receiving vessels for 
the purpose of selling it ; all which is in 
direct contravention of the prohibitory 
laws of the celestial kingdom. The great 
emperor has now appointed a high officer 
of state to come to Canton, to enquire 
into and manage the business and we nmv 
begin to learn that the prohibitory laws 
are really severe in the extreme. Utterly 
unable to overcome the alarm and trepi- 
dation into which we have been thrown, 
we reverently deliver up to government 
every particle of opium on board the re- 
ceiving ships, earnestly entreating that a 
memorial may be sent to the great em- 
peror, praying him, in his great mercy, to 
overlook our past offences. The empty 
receiving ships shall he all sent back to 
their countries. Elliot and Johnston 
shall forthwith petition the king of their 
country, sternly to command all the mer- 
chants tremblingly to obey the prohibitory 
laws of the celestial empire, which forbid 
the importation of opium into China, 
and to leave otf manufacturing the drug. 
.Should opium he discovered on board any 
merchant vessel arriving in Canton after 
the autumn of this year, the said vessel 
and all her cargo shall be confiscated to 
government, and she shall not he allowed 
to trade; and all the parties concerned 
shall, in compliance with the laws of the 
celestial cmpiie, he put to death , williinjly 
submit tiny to their doom! All vessels 
which, having sailed from their countries 
before the prevent rigorous prohibitions 
wore known, shall arrive in China during 
the spring ami summer months, shall im- 
mediately after they arrive deliver up all 
the opium they may have on hoaid, with- 
out lining to seerde the least particle. 
Wc do conjointly declare that this our 
bond is just and true.” 

This noud was submitted by the Co- 
ining to the Chamber of Commerce on 
the 5th April. That body adjourned its 
consideration till the 8th, when, present,* 
Messrs. Wctmore, chairman, Eox, deputy- 
chairman, Bruine, Thomson, lJinshaw 
Eordnonjcc, Adam, Hcerjeehhoy, Kus- 
tomjee. Hell, Delano, it was carried unani- 
mously : “ That as this chamber was 

instituted for purposes of a commercial 
nature exclusively, it is expedient that the 
committee do not become involved in any 
further correspondence of a political or 
personal natuic with the local Chinese 
authorities; nor committed by any pro- 
mises or engagements to them, which it 
may become impossible to fulfil. That, 
inasmuch as we a reprisoners in our facto- 
ries, surrounded by an armed force, our 
trade stopped, and all communication 
with Whampoa, Macao, and the licet out- 
side, denied to us, it becomes necessary 
that the functions of this committee 
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should cease until the restoration of our 
trade, the liberty of egress from ('an ton, 
and of communication with outer waters, 
eimbles the chamber to serve the commu- 
nity in a legitimate manner: ” thus inge- 
niously disposing of the bond. It was 
carried unanimously : — ■“ That a copy of 
the foregoing resolution he communicated 
to the IJoiigmerchuiits by the chairman 
and the meeting was adjourned sine die. 

The same evening, the Kwang chow 
foo came to the Consoo- house, there to 
meet the l.’. 8. and the Dutch consuls, 
and the Chairman of t lie Chamber of 
Commerce, which hitter office had become 
extinct since the morning. It being 
understood that all Hritish merchants 
hud left the management of affairs to 
their superintendent, none of them were 
asked to attend. 

The parties that attended the meeting 
were Mr. Snow, the United States, ami 
Mr. Van llasel, the Dutch consuls, Mr. 
Wetmore, Mr. Delano and Mr. King, 
and Mr. I'earon, as interpreter. These 
gentlemen were met by some of the 
I long merchants and one by one intro- 
duced to the Kwang-chow-foo. No- 
thing deserving particular notice took 
place at the meeting- the whole of the 
conversation on the part of the Kwang- 
chow-foo Icing nearly confined to in- 
sisting on the necessity there was that 
the bond should la: signed, and on the 
part of foreigners to insisting on the im- 
possibility of doing this. The Kwang- 
chow-foo also put a number of questions 
to the interpreter regarding European 
affairs, and noted down his answers. The 
meeting lasted upwards of two hours, 
and a threat was made to retain the 
consuls if they did not sign the bond; hilt 
they were at last allowed to depart : at 
about one o’clock, the Kwang-chow-foo 
declared that by to-morrow at noon he 
must have the bond duly signed, ami that 
he would not admit the excuses. 

The Commissioner's absence from 
• Canton occasioned a cessation ol chops ; 
previously to his leaving (on the 6th) 
Capt. Elliot received a bond, under the 
Yum-che’s seal, proposing that he should 
execute the bond. 

Up to this time none of the servants 
had returned, except, u coolie or two* for 
about an hour each day. The detenus 
were compelled to do all offices, even 
cooking their meals, for themselves, ex- 
cept when a dish came from the kitchen 
of a Pursee friend. 

The coolies (guards) remained watch- 
ing the square as before, and the rows of 
boats also continued in front of the houses, 
although that composed of cargo boats 
was somewhat, thinned, eight having been 
sent down to receive the opium. 

On the 9th April, intelligence was re- 
ceived by the Hong merchants that Mr. 


Johnston hud arrived in Macao on the 
7th April, and that on the following day 
he would proceed to Lankeet. Mr. 
Johnston was not tmlfercd to land at 
Macao, but Mr. Tliom went on shore, 
accompanied and closely watched by the 
Hong merchants. The bond required by 
the Kwang-chow-foo to he ready signed 
at noon this day was not been forthcom- 
ing, and an invitation from that officer, 
that the consuls should again meet him 
at the (’oiisi 10 -house, was not attended 
to; a written refusal to sign the bond was, 
however, sent to the Commo-liouse by 
Mr. Snow and Mr. Van IJasel, with their 
reasons for such refusal ; this was, after 
copies had been taken of it, returned to 
the consuls as inadmissible, the Kwang- 
chow-foo declaring that he could not re- 
ceive any communication except the bond 
duly signed. 

The servants are now allowed partially 
to return ; hut under such restrictions 
that none of the good ones would go 
hack. .Nothing was heard at Canton as 
to the progress of the delivery of opium 
from the ships till the J2th, when news 
was received from Macao, stating that Mr. 
Johnston had ai rived there, hut that 
the mandarins at first opposed his land- 
ing; he had several interviews w ith the 
mandarins concerning the manner of the 
delivery of the opium, which was agreed 
on, after some warm dispute. The Yiini- 
clio passed the fleet at Whampoa in the 
morning, accompanied by a great many 
boats. The Chinese hud thrown a raft 
across the river just below Ilowqua’s 
fort, to prevent any boats coming from 
Whampoa- they did the same thing in 
Lord Napier’s time. 

This day the four great officers, the 
judge, treasurer, salt commissioner, and 
grain inspector, came into the square in 
front of the factories ; but. it being a rainy 
day, without alighting from their chairs. 
The Kwangheep walked through the 
square almost every night, and in fact the 
guard was kept up nearly the same as in 
the first days. This evening Capt. Elliot 
published the following public notice. 

To II. M. Hritish Subjects. 

“Canton, 12th April, 1839. 

“ The undersigned is sensible that her 
Majesty’s subjects being owners of, or 
having the control over, ships or vessels 
in the opium trade on the coasts of 
China, who recently transmitted a so- 
lemn pledge to the high commissioner 
not to attempt to introduce opium into 
the empire, must be most anxious to 
fulfil their obligations with all speed and 
fidelity ; and, therefore, he need do no 
more than request them to seize the ear- 
liest safe opportunity for the recal of 
those vessels from their actual pursuits. 
Hut it is his duty to remind others 
her Majesty’s subjects, not bound by 
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such engagements, and every man . of 
common humanity, be he of what nation 
he may, that the liberties and possibly 
the lives of the whole foreign community 
now shut up at Canton hang upon their 
present forbearance. A seizure of opium 
would immediately afford a pretext for 
their continued imprisonment, and it 
may well be for worse treatment, ami 
would be used with no inconsiderable 
effect in justification of the past and ac- 
tual .violences of this government." 

Our accounts direct from China do not 
enable us to present a detailed history 
of occurrences from this date ; but it 
appears from advices through Singapore 
and Bombay, that upwards of twenty 
thousand chests of opium ( the prescribed 
quantity) had been delivered, ami that 
the trade had been partially re-opened by 
orders from the commissioner. ‘‘It is 
uncertain, however,” says a private letter 
from Macao, “ whether trade will go on 
again till advices from England, as Elliot 
says he will make Canton too hot for 
any one : here at Macao we are of a 
different opinion. Tlic Americans will 
submit to any insult rather than lose 
their trade, and it strikes me they are 
using their utmost endeavours to involve 
us and keep clear themselves, in order 
that they might reap the benefit. The 
Chinese are already so impatient under 
these restrictions, that the authorities 
have built up all the streets leading to 
the factories, lest the mob should libe- 
rate the prisoners. The commissioner, 
it is said, has had boats buying opium 
in all directions, which he casts "in C«:pt. 
Elliot’s teeth. On the 8th, it is settled 
that ships are to be allowed to go away 
from Whampoa, and the passage- boats 
to run ; but sixteen of the principal mer- 
chants to be detained as hostages. It 
is not known what will he done with the 
opium delivered up, as the commissioner 
is waiting orders from Pekin.” 

The sixteen hostages are said to he the 
following individuals : — Messrs. Dent, In- 
filis, and J. Henry, of the firm of Dent 
and Co. ; Messrs. A. Jardinc, James Ma- 
tlieson, D. Matheson. and A. Matheson, 
of the firm of Jurdine, Matheson, and 
Co. ; Dadabhoy Rustomjee, of the firm 
of D. and M. Rustomjee ; Framjee Jam- 
setjee; Mr. Daniel, of the firm of Daniel 
and Co. ; Mr. Green, of the firm of Bus- 
sell and Co. ; Heeijeebhoy Rustomjee ; 
Mr. Stamford, of the firm of Stamford and 
Marks; Bomonjee Manackjee; Mr. II- 
bery; and Dr. Cox. 

On the 5th May, the Kwang-rhow-foo 
and K wang* beep came into the square, 
dismissed the guard of coolies, and or- 
dered the Gordon of the three lines of 
boats to be broken ; leaving the passage 
from Canton open to any body but the 
sixteen proscribed. 


[OCT. 

It appears that the espionage on the 
passage- boats is to be strictly observed, 
for a shelter from the weather lias been 
erected upon that favourite evening resort 
of foreigners, yclep'd “Jackass point.” A 
pointed rudeness was observable in the 
demeanor of the officers and linguists to 
the party of foreigners which first em- 
barked ; yet they did not exnmine the 
baggage, and even ordered some sailors 
with bundles under their arms, to which 
the linguists had drawn an officer’s atten- 
tion, to pass on. The reading the muster- 
roll of the names of the first depaiting 
hatch occasioned much merriment, the 
K wang- beep himself appearing to enjoy 
the fun of the scene. 

Mr. Thom, on his passage from Chumpc 
to Canton, on the 7th May, observed 
the new fort in progress at the Bogue, 
and booms and chains being laid down. 
On his arrival off ITowqtia’s fort, the 
commanding officer sent a very polite ai d 
respectful message, that he particularly 
wished to see him. Mr. Thom accord- 
ingly attended to this polite message as 
politely; but immediately the officer saw 
Mr. Thom, he said, in a hasty, gruff voice 
— “ I’ve seen his face I’ve seen his face; 
that’s enough, scud him off.” 

On the II th May, a peremptory order 
was issued by Capt. Elliot to all captains 
not to deliver a chest of opium, on any 
pretence, except to the Commissioner; 
and on the 22 d May he published the 
following “ Public Notice to her Britannic 
Majesty’s subjects ” — “ The disregard of 
formal offers upon the part of her Ma- 
jesty’s officer to adjust all difficulties by 
the fulfilment of the imperial will, the 
unjustifiable imprisonment of the whole 
foreign community in Canton, the still 
more wanton proti action of that captivity, 
and the fenced surrender of property of 
which the incident have been the utmost 
public encouragement, direct and indirect, 
upon the one hand, and violent public 
spoliation cm the other — such are the 
chief facts which have sustained the de-« 
duration put forward in the notice of the 
chief superintendent of the trade of Bri- 
tish subjects, dated at Macao on the 23d 
day of March last, that he was without 
confidence in tin* justice and moderation 
of the provincial government. Correc- 
tion remaining to be made for the circum- 
stances that these later deeds have been 
perpetrated mainly under the authority of 
the imperial commissioner, he is also to 
declare that he is without confidence in 
the justice and moderation of the said 
imperial commissioner. 

“Acting on the behalf of her Majesty’s 
Government, iua momentous emergency, 
he has in the first place to signify, that 
the demand he recently made to her 
Majesty's subjects for the surrender of 
British-owned opium under their control 
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had no spCcfol rcferrence to the circum- 
stances of that property. But (beyond 
the actual pressure of necessity) that de- 
mand was founded on the principle that 
these violent compulsory measures being 
utterly unjust per tie, and of general ap- 
plication for the forced surrender of any 
other property, or of human life, or for 
the constraint of any unsuitable terms or 
concessions, it became highly necessary 
to vest and leave the right of exacting 
effectual security, and full indemnity for 
every loss, directly in the Queen. These 
outrages have already temporarily cast 
upon the British crown immense public 
liabilities ; and it is incumbent upon him 
at this moment of release to fix the earli- 
est period for removal from a situation of 
total insecurity, and for the termination 
of all risk of similar responsibility on the 
part of Her Majesty’s Government. He 
is sensible, too, that he could not swerve 
from the purposes now to be declared with- 
out extreme dunger to vast public claims 
already pending, and to general and per- 
manent interests of highest moment. 

“Thus situated, then, and once more 
referring to his public notice dated at 
Macao on the 23d of March last, lie lias 
again to give notice to and enjoin all Her 
Majesty’s subjects to make preparation 
for quitting Canton before, or at the 
same time with, her Majesty’s establish- 
ment; which departure will take place 
as soon as the chief superintendaiit lias 
completed his public obligations to this 
government. For the general conve- 
nience he will afford the best information 
in bis power from time to time concern- 
ing the probable period of that event. And 
he has further to give notice, that British 
subjects or others thinking fit to make 
shipments of property on British account 
on board of British or any other foreign 
shipping actually in this river, will be 
pleased to regulate their proceedings in 
these respects, upon the understanding 
that such shipments must be made at 
their personal risk and responsibility after 
the date of this notice. And be again en- 
joins all Her Majesty’s subjects in Can- 
ton to prepare sealed declarations and 
lists of all claims whatever against 
Chinese subjects, to be adjusted as near- 
ly as may be to the period^of their respec- 
tive retirements from Canton before 
him, or at the same time with him. 
And whilst it is specially to be under- 
stood that the proof of British property, 
and value of all such claims handed in to 
him before bis departure, will be deter- 
mined upon principles, and in a manner 
hereafter to be defined by Her Majesty’s 
Government, he has to recommend, with 
a. view to uniformity and general clear- 
ness, that claims tor British property left 
behind should be dnnyn up, as far as may 
he practicable, on invoice cost. And 
Asiat.Joum. N. S. Vol.30. No. 1 18. 


he has now to give notice to, and enjoin, 
all Iler Majesty’s subjects, either ac- 
tually in China, or hereafter arriving, 
merchants, supercaigoes, commanders, 
commanding officers of ships, seamen, or 
others, having control over, or serving on 
board of, British ships or vessels, hound 
to the port of Canton, not to be requiring, 
aiding, or assisting in any way in the 
bringing into the said port of Canton any 
such British ship or vessel, to the great 
danger of British life, liberty, and pro- 
perty, and the prejudice of the interests 
and just claims of the Crown, till a de- 
claration shall be published under bis 
hand and seal of office, to the effect that 
such bringing in of British shipping, or of 
British property in foreign shipping, is 
safe in the premises. 

“ And tlie Chief Superintendent mak- 
ing these solemn injunctions for the 
safety of British life, liberty, and pro- 
perty, and in the protection of the inte- 
rests and just claims of the British 
Crown, reserves to Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, in the most complete manner, 
the power to cancel and disregard all fu- 
ture claims whatever, on the part of Her 
Majesty’s subjects or others, preferring 
such claims on account of British pro- 
perty, either left behind, or to be brought 
in, if any such British subjects or others 
preferring such claims shall disregard 
these injunctions now put forward, re- 
specting the keeping out of British ship- 
ping and property, till the declaration 
aforssaid shall be duly published. 

“ And lie has once more to warn Her 
Majesty’s subjects, in anxious terms, that 
such sudden and strong measures as it 
may be found necessary to adopt on the 
part of competent authorities, for the 
honour and interests of the British Crown, 
cannot but be prejudiced by their con- 
tinued residence in Canton, beyond the 
period of his own stay, upon their own 
responsibilities, and in spite of the solemn 
injunctions of Her Majesty’s officer.” 

A letter from Macao, published in a 
Bombay paper of July 19, contains the 
following observations : — 

“ The chief subjects of discussion here 
and in Canton are, first, a proposal to 
send delegates from the merchants resi- 
dent at Canton to England, to lay their 
situation before the government and im- 
plore assistance and security. This is a 
measure 1 think highly of, as no des- 
patch from Capt. Elliot can convey the 
extent of the moral degradation that lias 
been suff ered, or describe the entire break- 
down in commercial relations which lias 
taken place. Second, a difference of opinion 
pervades as to what scale of value will 
be put on the opium surrendered to the 
British government; whether it will bear 
a relation to the Company’s Bengal sales, 
(S) 
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or to the Bombay price currents, or whe- 
ther the present price in China will be 
taken. The last will be exceedingly diffi- 
cult to estimate, as there has hardly been 
a marked price for opium for the last four 
months. Third, the course affairs are to 
take, when the delivery of opium is over, 
and the foreign residents free to go, forms 
not the least interesting feature of debate. 
Many suppose that all, or at least a large 
portion of the foreigners, will leave and not 
return to trade until matters are put on a 
safer footing. What is to happen to 
Macao, no one can yet say ; the line of 
personal imprison men t cannot here be so 
easily drawn around us as in Canton, and 
many Portuguese families are prepared 
to embark with their property and all, 
which, as long as the forts remain in the 
governor’s hands, they can securely do ; 
but it is a place that eight days of star- 
vation lays at the feet of the Chinese. 
The small quantity of opium not included 
in the delivery list is selling at five hun- 
dred pound per chest.” 

Another letter, in the course of re- 
marks on the occurrences, observes : — 
“ It is a sad proof how much we have 
been underrating the courage and power 
of the Chinese." 

Death of Mote qua. — We record, with 
deep regret, the death of that very res- 
pectable hong merchant, Mowqua; he 
died last night. For some time past, he 
had been suffering from a tumour, which 
had been formed in his abdomen, and 
was most probably induced by his long 
night watchings before tile gate of the Bri- 
tish Consulate. Unhappily for himself 
and his friends, both native and foreign, 
he declined, with the usual regretted 
prejudices of a Chinese, the attendance 
of Dr. Cox or Dr. Parker. We believe 
Mowqua stood higher in the general esti- 
mation of foreigners than any other of 
the Cohong. TIis age was about 54. — 
Canton Reg May 7. 


auatralajsta. 

NEW SOUTH WALES. 

# MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Aborigines . — Intelligence has 
reached Sydney of the discovery of a se- 
cond edition of the Liverpool Plains 
black massacre, which is said to have 
taken place near the Big river so far 
back as November last. The mutter was 
brought to light in the first instance by 
the discovery of the dead bodies, nine in 
number, and subsequently by the confes- 
sion of one of the parties concerned. 
The present massacre differs from the 
former in atrocity, in so far as it docs not 
seem that the victims were butchered in 
cold blood. The murderers, it appears, 
had gone out in search of tbc blacks, and 


succeeded in finding nine of the unfortu- 
nate wretches, who, apprehensive of the 
fate which awaited them, attempted to de- 
fend their lives, but were overpowered 
and slain. 

A person of some respectability, n 
superintendent on the estate of a gentle- 
man in the neighbourhood, is said to be 
one of the parties implicated in this 
affair. Mr. Day has instituted an in- 
quiry into the transaction, and several of 
the parties, it is said, have been com- 
mitted for trial. — Sydney Gaz ., Apr . 11. 

Mr. W. N. Gray , ,7. P. — Major Mont- 
gomery, 50th regt., and Mr. North, the 
police magistrate of Windsor, have been 
deputed by his Kxc. Sir George Gipps, to 
proceed to Port Macquarie, to act as com- 
missioners to investigate certain charges 
which have been preferred by Mr. II. F. 
White against Mr. Gray; Lord Glenelg 
having, in justice to Mr. White, directed 
his Exc. to have the matter fully investi- 
gated. Mr. Dillon, the solicitor, and 
Mr. Huddcr, a resident at the M‘Leay 
River, have also preferred serious charges 
against Mr. Gray, which the commis- 
sioners, wc suppose, will investigate 
while on the spot. The commissioners 
are alike personally unknown to the com- 
plainant and the party complained of. — 
Ibid., Mar. 30. 

Bushrangers. —The district of the Wol- 
lombi, and the whole of the country 
lying between Patrick’s Plains and Mait- 
lund, has been made the scene of nume- 
rous outrages, committed by a desperate 
gang of bushrangers. A party, com- 
posed of runaway convicts, mounted and 
armed, have been scouring the country, 
and perpetrating various acts of violence. 

PORT PHILLIP. 

Ina memorial from the inhabitants of 
Melbourne to Sir George Gipps, praying 
that the privilege of the warehousing sys- 
tem may not be withheld from them, they 
exhibit the following picture of the state 
and prospects of the colony: — 

" But above all, as connected with the 
growing prospects of the town of Mel- 
bourne, your memorialists would entreat 
your serious attention to the large amount 
of capital invested in this district ; the 
quantity of stock alone depasturing in 
these fertile plains being estimated to ex- 
ceed 500, 000 sheep and 15,000 head of 
cattle ; whilst the export of wool for the 
present season, the second year of its 
existence, will amount to upwards of 
750,000 pounds, being positively a greater 
quantity by 342,884 pounds than was 
exported from the entire colony of New 
South Wales in 1827. Next year, in 
consequence of the extraordinary immi- 
gration of settlers with their flocks and 
herds pouring into this favoured district 
from New South Wales and Van Diemen's 
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Land, and of capitalists from South Aus- 
tralia, it is anticipated that our export 
will not be less than 1,500,000 pounds — 
a quantity equal to the export from the 
entire colony of New South Wales even 
so late as the year 1832. Independent 
of this extraordinary export, this district 
has directly and indirectly, through the 
enterprising spirit of its colonists, pro- 
moted the colonization of its sister 
colony of South Australia, by an export 
of no less than 4, 500 head of cattle, and 
2,500 head of sheep, the importance of 
which importation at Adelaide 4 has been 
most gratefully acknowledged. Mel- 
bourne, owing to tlie indomitable energy 
and enterprising spirit of its valued colo- 
nist, Mr. Joseph Hawdon, was the first 
that established the feasibility of .supply- 
ing tlie royal province of South Australia 
with stock by ail overland route, and thus 
created an additional market lor the ad- 
vancement of the grazing interests of the 
colony, from which communication in- 
calculable benefits must flow. The cause 
of geographical knowledge, in which the 
whole civilized world is deeply interest- 
ed, was thus also promoted at the ex- 
pense of a private Port Phillippian, as 
Mr. 1 lawdou traversed a line of country, 
not less than live hundred miles, pre- 
viously unexplored ; and next year, it is 
his intention to prosecute his researches 
still further into the interior of this vast 
continent, in order to open a market at 
Swan ltiver in Western Australia. 1 * 

On the 28th March, Mr. Robinson, 
the chief protector of aborigines, gave a 
grand feast to between three and four 
hundred of the blacks in the neighbour- 
hood of Melbourne. Tlie feast was suc- 
ceeded by foot: races, throwing of spears, 
boomerangs, &c., and was concluded by 
a grand corrobora . 

SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

The following is the ofHcial account of 
(.'apt. Sturt's examination of tlie commu- 
nication between Lake Alexandria and 
the ocean : — 

“ Leaving Adelaide on the 1 1 ill Sep- 
tember, our party, consisting of Messrs. 
T. R. and Giles Strangways, Mr. Inman, 
and a party of the police, reached the 
fishery on the 1 4th. On the J5th, I only 
went to tlie boat harbour at Freeman’s 
Hobby, both wind and weather continu- 
ing favourable. AVe left the boat harbour 
at four a . m. , and proceeded to the east- 
ward, keeping from a mile to three quar- 
ters of a mile from tlie shore, ami occa- 
sionally passing, even at this distance, 
over sunken shoals, on wiiieh a heavy sea 
was rolling; the general depth of water 
being live fathoms. At six a.m. we liove 
to for a time, and, as day dawned, the 
channel of the lake and the sandhills bore 


east of us seven miles. The wind, which 
had been rather to the westward of north, 
came round to tlie N. E. with every pro- 
mise of fair weather, although there was 
a heavy appearance in the sky to tlie 
S. W. At a little after seven, being nearly 
abreast of the inlet, we crossed the stream 
E.N.E., and neared the sand hummocks 
eastward of it in five fathoms, being at 
this time about three quarters of a mile 
from the shore. A line of breakers, ex- 
tending right across the mouth of the 
inlet, at once convinced me how difficult 
it would be to enter it, and how much 
precaution was necessary in approaching 
so dangerous a spot. Having, therefore, 
run the boat into slioaler water, we 
brought the boat’s head round to N.AV., 
and continued to use the lend as we 
again crossed the current, running at from 
three to four knots as before, with five 
fathoms on the line. It now became evi- 
dent to me that we could not immediately 
enter the channel ; we ran in, therefore, 
as near as we could to the breakers, and 
anchored, hoping to have an opportunity 
to slip in. For some time there was a 
lull, and the sea certainly fell ; I antici- 
pated, therefore, at high water, to see a 
.smooth bar, for there evidently was a 
bar; hut in less than half ail hour, the wind 
Hew round to the N. \V., and a tremendous 
ground-swell rolling in upon us, obliged 
us to weigh and to stand out. In an in- 
credibly short space of time, the whole 
shore, to use a seaman's expression, was 
all on fire, and the place at which we had 
been lying, as white as the driven snow. 
On looking around me, whilst at anchor, 
1 thought 1 observed unbroken water 
between two lines of breakers overlapping 
each other near the eastern head. 1 now 
again, therefore, turned the boat’s head 
to the E. N.E. to ascertain the point, 
and, if possible, to avail ourselves of it ; 
but I had been deceived ; the surf lite- 
rally broke from short* to shore in con- 
fused and contrary directions, and crushed 
every hope of success. A heavier sea was 
now fast arising, and I saw both by the 
appearance of it and tlie sky, that it was 
coming on to blow hard. I had, there- 
fore, made up my mind, if I had seen 
tlie slightest chance of success, to have 
attempted the entrance ; but as the boat 
could not have lived in such a place, I 
proceeded to the N.AV., intending to 
beach the boat as soon as possible on a 
favourable spot, there to wait for fairer 
weather and a smoother sea ; but we ran 
along more than six miles of that surf- 
beaten shore before we could effect this 
object. In the mean time, both wind and 
sea arose, and it was very dear we should 
never reach the boat harbour; we had, 
therefore, no alternative but to beach or 
run before the wind, and preferring the 
former, we succeeded better than might 
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have bpen anticipated ; and in a short 
time after we hauled the boat on shore, 
it blew with such violence, that she was 
fairly turned over by it, and the men were 
obliged to retreat from the sand drifts.* 

“ As there was no hope of the sea im- 
mediately subsiding, we dragged the bout 
over the land hummocks into the chan- 
nel, the depth of which I was anxious to 
ascertain. On the morning of the 1 7th, 
therefore, we proceeded down it towards 
the inlet, and on arriving opposite to it, 
finding that the seas did not break so near 
in shore as they had appeared to do from 
without, we rounded the western point, 
in two and a half fathoms, and stood out, 
a strong current carrying us on at the 
same time. As we neared the breakers, 
the water shoaled to one and a half and 
one fathom, that being the depth of 
soundings when we were more than a 
quarter of a mile beyond the entrance. In 
sounding again, we felt the force of the 
current rumiing out, and it required the 
utmost exertion on the part of the men 
to prevent the boat from being swept by 
it into the breakers. The distance to 
Which we went outside the heads, and 
the appearance of the channel beyond us, 
convinced me of the impracticable nature 
of the place, setting aside many other local 
disadvantages on which 1 shall have to 
touch. It was perfectly clear to me, that 
it was impracticable for vessels of any 
size; but I was still most anxious to 
cross the bar, and thus to determine how 
far steam-navigation might he brought 
Into play. 

“ The night of the 19th was calm, al- 
though the wind was unsettled. The 
morning, however, being fine, Mr. Giles 
Strangways, who had been with me on 
the 17th, again accompanied me to the 
outlet, with the intention, if possible, of 
crossing the bar ; but before we reached 
it, a steady S.W. wind set in. We passed 
the outlet, however, to a distance from 
which the low sand hummocks on the 
western shore bore N.W., and the east- 
ern head E.N'.E. The tide was about 
half-ebb, and we shoaled to four feet and 
a half, being then amidst the breakers, 
two of which caught us in rounding, ow- 
ing to the strong current driving us out. 
For some time the boat was perfectly sta- 
tionary, the men being unable to make 
head against the stream, and it was 
only by putting the boat into broken wa- 
ter, out of the strength of the tide, that 
we were enabled to pidl into the channel 
again. The wind having increased to a 
heavy breeze, we stood away under sail 
to the westward, intending to weather 
Hindmarsh Island, on our return home- 
wards ; but we were unable to do tfiis, 
in consequence of the extreme shoalness 
of the lake. Our survey in this direction 
was, however, so far satisfactory, in tliat 


I recognized our position as being in the 
deep bay between Sturt’s Head and 
Hindmarsh Island — a bay into which 1 
had attempted to sail when last on the 
coast, but from which I was obliged to 
haul otf in consequence of its extreme 
shallowness. We thus ascertained that 
the great portion of the waters of the 
Lake Alexandria passed through this 
extensive opening to the sea. The space 
gradually narrowing between the muddy 
tbits to the eastward of Hindmarsh Island, 
the coast causes a current from that point 
stronger than the rush of waters through 
the channel of communication, and meets 
the opposite current at the outlet, whilst 
its back-waters fill tin* line of lagoons 
down which Capt. Gill passed on his way 
from the wreck of the Fanny, Our boat 
grounded long before we got to the Lake, 
into which we were obliged to drag her 
over the shoals ; the greatest depth of 
water in the only apparent channel there 
being but seven feet, it is evident that 
this opening would never, under any cir- 
cumstances, be rendered available. There 
being too heavy a sea on the ^Oth to give 
me any hopes of crossing the bar, Mr. G. 
Strangways accompanied me upwards from 
our cam]), to examine the channel to the 
N.W. of Hindmarsh Island. The sound- 
ings in mid-channel were three and four 
fathoms ; hut the narrowness of the chan- 
nel itself is such, that no vessel could 
heat up it with the wind ever so slightly 
before the beam. The evening of the 20th 
was calm, and the wind at N.E. I deter- 
mined, therefore, again to try the outlet, 
in the event of no change in the weather 
during the night. At three a.m., finding 
the wind moderate and still off the shore, 
we left the camp, wishing to he at the 
spot at low water. On arriving at the 
outlet, we found that such was the ease 
outside ; hut inside, there was very little 
appearance of any fall having taken place. 
It was my intention to have run out at 
at once, and to have sounded the channel 
backwards and forwards as far as 1 could, 
in the event of the surf being too great to 
allow of my passing directly out; but 1 
was deterred from this course by observ- 
ing the violence of the current above and 
between the heads. I directed Mr. Witch, 
therefore, to land me on the eastern point 
of the entrance, tliat from the summit of 
the sand hummocks T might note the di- 
rection of the stream, and any favourable 
circumstance that might present itself. 
It required, however, very great exertion 
on the part of the men to stem the cur- 
rent across the mouth of the outlet, hut 
more particularly near the eastern shore, 
which could not have been running at 
less than from seven to eight knots an 
hour, with a fall to the sca4evel of at least 
two feet. From the summit of the sand 
hills, the inevitable fate that would have 
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overtaken us, had we passed the heads, 
was sufficiently indicated. The rush of 
the water from the outlet met the rollers 
as they came in, and fairly doubled them 
up, if I may use such an expression. 
There were, in fact, two currents— an 
under one of fresh water from the lake, 
and an upper one of salt water ; the lat- 
ter running up the former as on ati inclined 
plane. Our boat, therefore, would have 
been driven into the waves, without the 
chance of her rising to the seas ; and I 
imagine that to this circumstance the me- 
lancholy fate of ('apt. Blcnkinsop may he 
attributed. It was impossible that we 
could liuve backed water or stemmed off 
until the wave broke. We should, had 
we ventured to go out, have been carried 
directly under the tailing water, as he was ; 
and the steersman, as in Capt. Blcnkin- 
sop’s case, would probably have been the 
lirst to receive the shock of the seas, 
which rose before they ‘topped’ to twelve 
or fifteen feet in height. It being, as I 
have stated, low water outside, the line 
of the channel was clearly defined, running 
south for about half a mile, and then 
turning a little to the eastward of that 
point. There were two lines of breakers 
right across the channel, with a very 
small interval of unbroken water between 
them, from which fact I conclude there 
is an inner and an outer bar. On the 
inner one, Mr. Strangways and myself 
had been on the 20tli ; and I judge that 
the distance between my inner and outer 
soundings could not have been so much 
as eighty fathoms. The seas were break- 
ing over both bars, over the outer one in 
particular, with great violence, nor was 
there ever a moment’s interval of unbro- 
ken water upon it, the rollers topping 
and curling as far as a mile out ; and so 
shallow was the bar, that the sand was 
was mixed with the surt, so as to disco- 
lour it. It is more than probable, there- 
fore, that there was still less depth of 
water than when we last sounded in a 
quarter less one fathom. As the wind 
still held off the land, I determined to 
remain until high water, to mark the ap- 
pearance of the place at that time, and to 
got out if I could ; but at about half-past 
ten, the wind fiew round to the westward of 
north, and the sea rose immediately We 
still, however, clung to the hope of unti- 
rnate success, until the breeze became hard 
and steady. I then saw the inutility of 
further delay, and, my provisions being 
exhausted, and my private affairs requir- 
ing my immediate attention, I reluctantly 
broke up the camp, ami proceeded on my 
return to Adelaide. 

“ Not to satisfy my own mind, for it 
was fully satisfied, but for the satisfaction 
of others who do not understand the na- 
ture of such places, I was most anxious 
to have crossed the bar into deeper water; 


and if the thing could bavebeen done, your 
Exc. may rest assured it should have been 
done, even at a great personal risk, to 
have set this anxious point decidedly at 
rest for ever. Not having been able to 
accomplish my purpose, I have been thus 
minute in detail, to convince those who 
may road this report, of the utter imprac- 
ticability of the place. A9 a hawk hovers 
over the quarry, so did we hang over that 
outlet to descend upon it; and it will at 
once strike your Exc., that a spot so long 
and so unsuccessfully watched, to admit 
the egress of a small boat, cannot be fit 
for ordinary resort. No doubt, the pas- 
sage can be effected both inwards and 
outwards, hut it must he during a long 
prevalence of N. E. winds and fair wea- 
ther ; and it is marvellous to me how 
Capt. Gill escaped at such a season of the 
year. I am to observe that the breadth 
of the channel outside the heads does not 
appear to he more than fifty fathoms ; so 
that, supposing there were no bar, a ves- 
sel would have to run up that narrow 
space for more than half a mile between 
lines of breakers ; and if, by any chance, 
she deviated from a direct course, she 
would most probably be thrown amongst 
them, either on the one side or the other; 
whilst, on the other hand, if a vessel, en- 
tering Encounter Bay, with the intention 
of making the outlet with the only winds, 
from S.E. to S.W., with which she could 
enter it, should miss so small an opening, 
she would be on a dead lee shore, with a 
fearful strand to the eastward of her for 
eighty miles to Cape Jaffa, and witli a 
deep bight on the other, not offering any 
protection in a case of such extremity. 
Having surveyed the coast narrowly and 
anxiously, I am still more impressed with 
the dangerous position of the lower part 
of Encounter Bay than I was when I 
stood on its shores; and I am sure I 
shall be borne out by every thinking and 
cautious seaman, in pronouncing it an unfit 
place for any vessel to enter. The heavy 
swell that rolls into the bay is as threat- 
ening as the strand. I should not think 
that even steam -navigation w ould conquer 
the difficulties of such a position. On the 
hike, and for many miles up the Murray, 
it might, no doubt, be applied with great 
advantage, when that portion of the terri- 
tory becomes located ; and, there being 
an almost level road from the elbow of 
the channel of communication to Victor 
Harbour, the facility of conveyance is 
almost as great as if there was a direct 
water one ; and how thankful ought the 
inhabitants of this beautiful and luxuriant 
province to he in the facilities they have 
of inland communication, when they con- 
sider the gigantic works that have been 
undertaken and completed in New South 
Wales, to secure the easy advantages 
which Providence has given them. 
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“ Your Exc. was pleased to ask my 
opinion of Victor Harbour; T cannot, 
however, on so short a visit as that which 
I made to it, be justified in giving one. 
It appears to me to be a place that will 
take a considerable length of time to 
settle in the public confidence, and more 
particularly in that of the mercantile 
world ; and nlthough it cannot be ques- 
tioned but that five or, perhaps, seven 
vessels might lay in Victoria Harbour in 
safety, it is still exposed at certain points, 
and nothing would conduce more to the 
safety of the ships resorting thither, than 
the laying down of heavy moorings. At 
a future period, a complete survey would 
develope the best direction in which to 
raise a breakwater— a work that, if judi- 
ciously marked out and completed, would 
render the anchorage secure. 

“ I was unable to prosecute any dis- 
tinct survey, in consequence of our deten- 
tion nt the outlet ; but such survey can 
be undertaken when necessity shall re- 
quire it. The whole of the rock formation 
of the lake and ITindmarsh Island is of 
tertiary fossil limestone, and the ground 
is generally covered with an abundant 
pasture, and is in many places extremely 
rich. 

“ 1 cannot close this report without re- 
marking on the increased ami singular 
depth of the channel of communication 
which, in March 1839, I found so shal- 
low, that I could not by any effort’ pass 
down it. That the change must be attri- 
buted to heavy freshes there can he no 
doubt, and to the constant action of the 
current in one direction. Daring my late 
visit, I never observed a sea- tide running 
in, but a strong current always setting out 
of the channel. From what 1 observed, 
indeed, I am led to think that the level 
of the lake is above high-water mark, the 
narrowness of the channel preventing the 
body of water thrown into it by the Mur- 
ray from being thrown out in the same 
proportion. The immense body of back- 
water in the chain of lagoons would be 
an argument in favour of this supposition, 
and it is more than probable tlmt, if the 
lay of the country had been such as to 
have permitted the whole strength of the 
Murray being brought to bear upon one 
point, an open and navigable channel 
would have been worked out by it. It 
may not, perhaps, be generally known, 
that the Lake Alexandrian receives all 
the waters falling westerly from the lati- 
tude of Moretoti Day, and, in my hum- 
ble opinion, from within the tropics, the 
Darling being the great channel by which 
the intertropical floods are thrown into 
the Murray, and from that splendid stream 
into the Lake. It has been argued that 
there are larger rivers falling to the north - 
Warn and westward, from behind the 
northern settlements of New South Wales. 


Not only does the concavity of the ranges 
and the run of the N.E. coast argue against 
such a fact, but I am not aware of any 
mountains likely to produce a river of 
such magnitude. Be those matters, how- 
ever, as they may, our knowledge of the 
X. E. interior is limited, and it is hazard- 
ous to venture an opinion on the geogra- 
phical features of any country. I ventured, 
in a work I published some years ago, to 
attribute to the goodness of Providence 
the circumstance of the safe return of 
myself and of my party from this coast. 
Nothing has so powerfully struck me as 
to the truth of this, than this my second 
examination of the channel and outlet of 
the Lake Alexandrian. Most assuredly, 
had vve found a channel such as now ex- 
ists, elated with success at having gained 
the coast, anxious to see our boat on the 
broad ocean, and ignorant of the dangers 
before us, we should have rushed into 
inevitable destruetion, as the strong \V. 
and S. \V. winds that had been blowing 
had raised at that time a tremendous 
sea on the coast. After a lapse of nearly 
nine years, this providential escape is 
made clear to me; and I should ill de- 
serve the further protection of tlm Omni- 
potent, if, while this singular fact is so 
strong oil my mind, I did not bend in 
grateful acknowledgment before Him.” 


IWaitrittu*. 

Accounts from this colony represent 
that the commission for inquiring into the 
state of the Indian labourers on the plan- 
tations had been stopped in its progress 
by a combination on the part of the 
planters of one district, who had refused 
to allow their workmen to be questioned, 
and forwarded a strong protest on the 
subject to the Government, pending the 
reply to which, the commissioners had 
suspended their inquiry. 'Pile condition 
of tlie coolies is, however, stated to be 
excellent. The low rate of mortality 
amongst them is remarkable. In one 
district, Flacq, it was as low as £*(>£ per 
cent. ; w here highest, not more than four 
or five per cent. ; and it would not pro- 
bably average over the whole island more 
than three percent, amongst this class of 
people. In fact, the hill people seem to 
fancy, comparing their good health and 
condition with their sufferings from the 
climate in Bengal, which are often very 
great, that * people don’t die ’ in that 
country 1 Such was the observation of a 
Dhangur cooly to the correspondent of a 
Calcutta paper. Many of those labourers, 
he says, have already savings to a large 
amount, and will have, in spite of their 
extravagance, from Its. .50 to Its. 100 on 
their return ; a sum which is a fortune to 
them. He says, that of about £5*000 
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coolies from India, now on the island, 
about 12, 000 are from the Coromandel 
Coast, and 13,000 from Bengal. These 
last he divides into four (‘lasses ; Dlian- 
gurs, Bonooas and other hill people, about 

2.000, Bengalees (mostly of low castes, 
and principally from the provinces west 
of the Ganges, from the Malianuddy up 
to Bhagulpore, many of them cultivators) 

3.000, up-country men (principally from 
Allahabad and Delhi, of all castes) /5,<HK), 
miscellaneous, that is to say, the out- 
casts of gaols and ghauts, thieves, ser- 
vants, beggars, &c\, about 3,000. The 
first class, as far as he knows, are univer- 
sally contented with their masters and 
situation, and the masters equally so with 
them. Tin; second are also for the most 
part contented, but find the work heavy. 
The third class, very insubordinate, even 
with the best masters. He thinks that 
the return of these people, when their 
engagements are expired, will promote a 
great spirit of emigration in the more 
densely populated part s of lower Bengal, 
and amongst the tribes who now are, 
from the oppression of their chiefs, driven 
from their own really fertile country in 
the hills ro seek for employment in the 
plains. These statements arc- said to be 
those of a man perfectly acquainted with 
the natives of India in their social and 
especially their agricultural relations ; an 
earnest friend to them and to their rights, 
and, as at present residing on the spot, 
with ample means for forming the opinions 
he expresses. 

The following extract from the Ccmccn 
illustrates some of the features of Mauri- 
tius society at the present moment : — 

“ Nothing is of more common occur- 
rence than to meet on our roads multi- 
tudes of Tiogresses bedecked with mus- 
lins and chintzes, and all the parapher- 
nalia of female dress. These are servants, 
who have in great numbers taken their 
discharge. They spend their time in 
visiting their friends, lovers, and com- 
peers. They make the grand tour of the 
island in this maimer. They accost each 
other like the Italians, and kiss each other 
on the cheeks and on the mouth; address 
each other as ‘ my dear Sir,* and my dear 
Madam they ask for news regarding the 
whole family, and all their acquaintances. 
It is remarkable that the negro is well 
fitted for contracting friendships. They 
talk of the rain and the fine weather, of 
the great, news which has at length 
arrived, ami of wlmt they understand is 
being done at the present moment. For 
this brief interval they lmve quitted, say 
they, ‘ the service of Madame : our tem- 
pers did not accord !* They take a jour- 
ney to see their friends. The host is 
lavish of hospitality; he sells his fowls 
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to enable him to buy wine and liquor ; be 
steals one from bis master (if he is in 
service) with which to make the curry. 
In this way they pass two days at the 
house of one friend, two days at the 
house of another ; the weeks roll by, and 
they find the first month of liberty has 
passed smoothly by already. Nowa- 
days, these ladies begin to keep house; 
they take up their residence with their 
husbands, mend and wasli tile linen, take 
care of the children, attend to the kit- 
chen, and wash the plates . and this is 
what they call liberty!” 

The Mauritius papers of May continue 
filled with complaints of planters and 
merchants at the abolition of apprentice- 
ship and the prohibition to import Indian 
labourers. A petition bus been addressed 
to the Queen in Council upon the latter 
subject, setting fortli the great losses ex- 
perienced by those who had embarked 
their property in sugar-factories from 
their utter inability to work them, the 
injury that must be done to the revenue 
of Great Britain by the ruin of the sugar 
trade, and the remarkable fitness of In- 
dian coolies for the labour incidental to 
sugar-making A lively picture is drawn 
of the adaptation of climate and local 
peculiarities to the habits of the coolies, 
and the perfect contentment of these poor 
creatures ; but this statement is some- 
what at variance with a fact related by 
the Cerncen. “It was rumoured,** says 
the Cerncen , *' for some time, among the 
hand of Indian labourers upon the plan- 
tations, that the Government meditated 
sending them back to their own country, 
and that the measure would he resorted 
to in three months. We do not know 
what could have given rise to such a ru- 
mour, but it is so far believed, that a 
great number of inhabitants have request- 
ed that we would draw the attention of 
Government to so important a fact, and 
beg that some official communication 
upon the subject might be made to the 
Indians by the civil commissary or the 
stipendiary magistracy, in order that so 
erroneous an impression might he re- 
moved. The matter is urgent, inasmuch 
as upon many estates, the desertion of 
the Indians has followed that of the 
apprentices. Such is the effect of exam- 
ple upon gross minds ! The Indians, 
seeing with what ease people might live 
amongst ws in a vagabond state, have fear- 
lessly abandoned themselves to that con- 
dition. A planter of Les Plaines Wel- 
helms lias just assured us, that out of 
forty-five Indians in his service, only nine 
now remain, and lie knows not whither 
the rest have fled ! The police can give 
him no information. Another inhabitant 
estimates the number of Indians in a 
state of desertion at 3,000 !” 
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LAW. 

Supreme Court t May 14v— Regina v. 
Norden. This was an appeal from the 
judgment of the resident magistrate of 
Albany. 

The appellant had been convicted of 
having contravened the Ordinance No. 
23, which sets forth, “ that if any person 
shall sell or barter, or offer for sale or 
barter, to any of the natives residing be- 
yond the boundaries, any guns,*’ whether 
such sale, or offer of sale, take place 
within or beyond the boundaries of this 
colony, shall pay a fine of £100 sterling, 
or in default of payment suffer six months’ 
imprisonment with hard labour ; and after 
the payment of the fine, or the expira- 
tion of such imprisonment, be banished 
for three years ; the appellant was accord- 
ingly fined. 

Mr. Advocate Cloete , for the appellant, 
read the proceedings and evidence, 
whence it appeared, that the appellant 
sold eleven guns, and the person who 
bought them stated that he had fetched 
them away from the appellant’s store 
after dark, had taken them to the clay 
pits, and there concealed them ; had 
subsequently taken them across the 
boundary ; had there disposed of them to 
different Caffers to barter for cattle, and 
had afterwards returned with the cattle 
into the colony; that when he bought 
the guns, and took them away, he had 
given the appellant a promissory note for 
payment, and that the appellant then 
knew that he was going to barter them 
for cattle at Cafferland. The only other 
evidence which bore upon the case was, 
that a witness had heard applicant say, 
when brought up at the magistrate’s 
court at Graham’s Town, that he had 
sold the guns to the previous witness, 
and that he knew they were to be ex- 
changed to Caffers for cattle. 

Sir John Wyhie asked, what evidence 
there was to convict the appellant upon ? 
The evidence of the first witness was the 
evidence of an accomplice, which was 
unconfirmed by any other, except the 
kind of admission made by the uppellant, 
that he had sold the guns, and knew 
they were to be taken over into Caffer- 
land, to be there exchanged for cattle. 
How could the appellant be connected 
with what subsequently occurred, the 
hiding the guns at the clay pits ? What 
proof was there that the guns even were 
sold, except what the accomplice said ? 
He did not consider the evidence suffi- 
cient to make out the charge. 

Mr. Justice Menzies wished the Couit 
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rather to abstain from coming taa deci- 
sion in this case on the evidence alone ; 
he maintained that no conviction could 
have taken place under the tenth section 
of the Ordinate ; that section was per- 
fect nonsense. How could the Supreme 
Court, or any other Couit in this colony, 
inflict a penalty for any thing done with- 
out the limits of this colony, and conse- 
quently beyond the jurisdiction of this 
Court ? "ifho can tell but the transaction 
may be perfectly in accordance with 
Caffer law, in Cafferland, where it is 
alleged the crime had been committed ? 
By that section of the Ordinance, no'tonc 
within this colony can sell a gun in Eu- 
rope, Asia, and America, without making 
himself liable to a prosecution and fine 
in this colony : a perfect absurdity. How 
such a section was ever framed was in- 
conceivable ; it was done before the esta- 
blishment of the present Supreme Court. 
Yet as the Ordinance had been sanction- 
ed from home, be did not feel himself 
authorized to recommend its being totally 
abrogated ; and therefore, when framing 
Ordinance 81, in section 19, it is enact- 
ed, “ That sucli provisions of the Ordi- 
nance No. 23 as are at variance with, or 
repugnant to, the enactments of this 
Ordinance, shall be null and void, and 
the remainder of the said Ordinance slmir 
continue in full force and effect thus 
leaving still unrepealed the penalties at- 
tached to those crimes and offences under 
Ordinance 23 as may be committed be- 
yond the boundaries. The Ordinance 81 
limits itself only to those offences com- 
mitted within the boundaries of this 
colony, and gives the magistrates only 
power to try offences committed within 
their districts ; he therefore held the 
conviction as bad, inasmuch as the resi- 
dent magistrate’s Court for Albany had 
no jurisdiction to try this case ; more- 
over, the appellant had sold these guns 
as any merchant would have done. A 
promissory note had been given for the 
payment of the guns, and thus the trans- 
action between the seller and purchaser 
had closed ; it was too much to make 
him or any other merchant responsible 
for what became of articles after they 
left their stores, and punish them if these 
articles were improperly disposed of; 
any merchant holding sales, and dis- 
posing of sundry articles, in this colony, 
might be convicted and fined, if such 
were to be the guiding rule. However, 
bis lordship rather wished to ground his 
opinion for setting aside the proceedings 
in this case on the grounds already stated, 
that the magistrate had no jurisdiction. 

Mr. Justice Kekewkh was of the same 
opinion* 
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Judgment of the resident magistrate 
reversed. * 


PORT NATAL. 

The emigrants have addressed to the 
Governor a memorial, in reply to his pro- 
clamation, calling upon them to return to 
the colony. They say their emigration 
was not a secret one, but after paying 
their taxes and receiving the public as- 
surance of the Lieut. -governor that there 
existed no law against voluntary emigra- 
tion^ to which they were not led by decep- 
tion or .by foolish prejudices, as alleged. 

“ The emigration did not also take 
place on account of the emancipation of 
the slaves; on the contrary, a long and 
sad experience has sufficiently convinced 
us of the injury, loss, and (leju'iiess of 
slave labour ; so that neither slavery nor 
slave trade will ever be permitted amongst 
us. The reasons of our emigration are dif- 
ferent ; some of a personal nature, others 
arose from public causes. Amongst the 
first, which art? numerous, we will just 
record one, namely, the illegal arrest, 
without cause, of Mrs. l ys, during the 
•absence of her husband, who was on the 
commando against the Callers. Those of 
a public nuttirc principally consist in the 
disgusting Ordinance No. ID, which is so 
degrading for us, and the several laws after- 
wards published, whereby our slaves have 
been spoiled, aiul we ourselves ruined. 
The emigration was also greatly influ- 
enced by the vagabondizing of the Hot- 
tentots and free blacks, to whom this and 
also other offensive acts of drunkenness — 
cursing, swearing, and profanation of the 
Sabbath — was allowed with connivance 
and impunity; add to which, the hard 
treatment which many of us have under- 
gone after the last Cuffcr war ; plundered 
without any cause, robbed, and our dwel- 
lings destroyed by fire; yea, even our 
own cattle, which had been re- taken, pub- 
licly sold, numbers having died in the 
pounds through neglect, and the amounts 
appropriated to purposes contrary to law 
and equity, without our receiving any re- 
muneration or indemnification for our sto- 
len cattle, burned houses, massacred rela- 
tions, nor for the enormous expenses 
which we personally incurred for saddles, 
horses, equipments, and every thing of 
that nature ; and finally, a more general 
dejection was occasioned by tlio new re- 
gulations and Gaffer treaties of theLieut.- 
governor, whereby all privileges and pro- 
tection are secured to the one side, while 
we were contemptuously placed in the 
hack-ground, without any prospect of 
being able to recover the injuries which 
we have suffered, and exposed to daily 
ravages and cattle thefts. For all these 
reasons, and seeing before us our fust ap- 
proaching ruin and total destruction, we 
Asiat.Joum. N.S. Vol.30. No. 1 18. 
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resolved to emigrate, with extreme an- 
xiety, but with a heart fully trusting in 
the goodness and protection of the Lord. 
Proceeding in different times at small di- 
visions, we had* resolved to direct our 
steps towards Port Natal, that country 
being described by some amongst us who 
had visited it as very fertile and salubri- 
ous; and though we then had not yet 
enacted any law amongst us, we have fol- 
lowed up the generally approved princi- 
ple, to treat the Caffers, through whoso 
country we passed, and other tribes, witli 
kindness and generosity, and strictly and 
inviolably to respect their right of pro- 
perty and independence, whereby we have 
passed several tribes without being ob- 
structed, and in amity, until in the month 
of June 183G we were attacked in a trai- 
torous manner by the chief Maselikatse, . 
while we were then still at a distance of 
about forty hours on horseback from his 
territories, and whereby several families 
were barbarously butchered, and deprived 
of all their cattle, &c., which forced us 
to commence hostilities against said 
chief, and to endeavour to re-take the 
cattle which they had stolen from us ; 
for which purpose we went out against 
him at two different times, and have for 
the greatest part obtained our views. 
This chief having afterwards been ex- 
pelled, Mr. Piet lietief, approaching the 
boundaries of the Zoolas, made proposals 
to the chief Dingaan for the purchase of 
a piece of ground on the southern part of 
the liver Togala (which land was almost 
uninhabited) ; but after all arrangements 
were brought to a point of agreement, on 
the most amicable anil best terms, he was 
most barbarously murdered, together with 
sixty of his companions, children, and 
friends; which was followed lip a few 
days after by the massacre of 370 others, 
who, under the idea of peace and friend- 
ship, unguarded also, became the victims 
of his love for murder, aiul were deprived 
of almost all their cattle. Three small di- 
visions arrived at Port Natal at different 
times, after a long and tedious journey of 
more than two years. One part has esta- 
blished itself at the head of the bay, at 
the place called Gongelu; another part at 
the river Umgenie, and the third division 
also near to the hay, at the river Omlaas; 
while three other and stronger divisions 
form a line to the river Togala, at a dis- 
tance of an interval of from ten to twenty 
hours on horseback nearer to Dingaan’s 
residence. On our arrival in the vicinity 
of the hay, we found the surrounding 
maize plantations totally destroyed by the 
Zoolas, and the so-called tame Gaffers 
residing there, deprived of all their cattle, 
whereby want soon became perceptible 
amongst them, of which thousands no 
doubt would have become the victims, if 
the arrival of the emigrants, whom they 
(T) 
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assisted in herding their cattle, &c., had 
not rescued them from general famine, 
some of them having already died from 
want of food. As to the so-called tame 
Carters here, we find that, with the ex- 
ception of their natural propensity for 
thieving, which is particularly limited to 
eatables, as well as old iron, beads, and 
other trifles, we have no particular reason 
for being dissatisfied with them; — on the 
contrary, their conduct shews a certain 
degree of attachment to their master, to 
whom they however bind themselves but 
for a short time. The women generally 
are more industrious, and better fit for 
the cultivation of the land, which is also 
performed by them and their children." 

Various communications from Natal 
appear in the Zuid-Afrikaan , which re- 
present the couutry as beautiful, and the 
settlement as prospering. The chief 
town, which the emigrants have named 
Pietermaritzburg, from their two first 
leaders, Pieter Retief and Maritz, and 
which is twelve hours from Port Natal, 
counts 200 houses, with a church. They 
have a representative assembly ( Volks - 
raad) consisting of 24 persons, elected by 
the people, a judicial bench, composed of 
a magistrate and six hecinaraden, and 
trial by jury in civil eases. Lands and 
erven are given out by the general 
government. The people live in harmony 
together. The inhabitants of Port Natal, 
up to the Bojcsman’s Rand, are chiefly 
the Zoolahs of Port Natal, Carters, and 
the farmers. In the country round the 
Bay are some Englishmen, who are 
called Carter Chiefs, and some few Hot- 
tentots. The Natal Carters are all dis- 
tributed in kraals, and live principally 
upon Indian corn, pumpkins, sweet po- 
tatoes, and cattle. Their number is 
about 2000 ; many had been murdered 
by Dingoan before the arrival of the far- 
mers. The farmers have not yet sepa- 
rated, but occupy different parts of the 
country, in parties of 50, 60, 100, and 
some of 200 together. These places 
they call camps, and those camps are on 
all sides surrounded by poles, to serve 
for intrcnchments. Domestic religious 
service regularly take place, and every 
house-father performs in his family the 
task of an instructor. 

The country at the Bosdijesman’s 


Rand, where they intend to establish the 
colony, is an extensive beautiful plain, <>jf 
about four miles in extent, situate be- 
tween two rivers, the waters of which 
are now derivated throughout the whole 
new colony. There are here about 200 
warriors, with the exception of the young 
men, women and children. Every Sun- 
day the clergyman, Mr. Smit, holds regu- 
lar religious service, and muny people 
from the other camps come to attend it. 
The number of emigrants on this side of 
the Draakberg is full 500. 

Dingaan has at last supplicated for 
peace, and has sent word that he is pre- 
pared to consent to all the claims of the 
farmers. It was the intention of Prcto- 
rius to proceed to the Togala on the 18th 
May, with about 700 men, to meet Din- 
gaan, whom he had given notice to be at 
that place, to treat about peace. 

The emigrants have published a jour- 
nal of their expedition against Dingaan in 
November and December last, which was 
kept by the secretary of Pretorius, the 
commander; also, the rules and regula- 
tions of their House of Assembly. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The measles has extended into all the 
districts on the Graham’s Town frontier ; 
it is by no means mild. Intelligence has 
been received from Uitcnhage, that during 
a great storm on the 21st, eight waggons, 
loaded with merchandize, were carried 
away by the Zwartkops River, and lost. 
Five waggons were outspanned at the 
lower drift, and three at the upper. They 
had been drawn up for the night on the 
fiat banks of the river, when by one of 
those sudden overflows, for which Afri- 
can rivers are remarkable, the whole, in- 
cluding everybody with, the waggons, were 
overwhelmed and swept away by the 
irresistible force of the torrent. The 
number of lives lost is not at present 
known, but we are afraid cannot be less 
than sixteen or eighteen, amongst whom 
are many Europeans. An account before 
us states that with the three waggons at 
the upper drift, were six Europeans and 
two Hottentots, all of whom are lost. 
The rivers in every direction have been 
swollen to an extraordinary height, and 
have only been crossed at imminent 
hazard. — Graham's T. Journ ., May 23. 


ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE FROM THE EAST. 


Meerut, 19th July, 1839. of postage for what I can offer on the 
So well do the newspapers continue to present occasion, particularly as it is 
cater for the public, that it is scarcely necessary to be brief, the post office noti- 

worth while putting you to the expense fication requiring that “ letters be made 
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as' srpall and light as possible.*' The there is the Bombay detachment, (one 

chances are considered, generally, to be troop of horse artillery, two squadrons of 

against a mail reaching England, via the dragoons, a brigade of infantry and the 

Persian gulf, in good time ; but I cannot Poonah local horse) and the bulk of the 

resist the opportunity, such as it is, hav- Shah’s force, with Capt Timings’ troop 

ing obtained information that can be de- of Bengal horse artillery. The fourth com- 
panded upon, as to the actual state of the pany of second battalion artillery with 

Bengal troops serving west of the Indus, four 18-pounders, one regiment of Bengal 

which may be acceptable at a time when infantry and one of the Shah’s, were to 

the newspapers of this country teem remain at Kandahar. Sir J.. Keane will 

with complaints of the privations, hard- have, in his movement on Cabool, three 

ships and inefficiency of the force. I am troops of horse artillery, with twenty-four 

compelled to admit the truth of the two guns ; one company of foot artillery, with 

former evils, and profess only to correct the camel battery,* six guns ; one regi- 

erroneous impressions of the latter ; and ment of lancers, Europeans; two squa- 

lierc, pressed as I am for time and space, drons of dragoons, Europeans ; two regi- 

I must remark upon an ungrateful habit ments of Lt. Cav. ; two regiments of local 

of the Company's native subjects, general horse ; eight regiments of infantry, Eu- 

every where, but least amongst the Ben- ropeans and natives, and the Shah's 

galees, to catch at and exaggerate every troops ; the whole amounting, at the 

rumour at all unfavourable to the progress lowest calculation, to twelve thousand 

of any military operations in which our men ; a force more than sufficient to give 

troops are employed. Offer them news a good account of Dost Mahomed, if he 

of our successes, it is received with an makes any stand, which always appeared 

apathy amounting to indifference, if not to me very doubtful, but more so now 

with an air of incred ulity. I have noted than ever. The Affglians seem to have 

this with much chagrin, so I presume lost their spirit, and to be disposed to 

have others, during the war with Ava, the revenge themselves by a course of ranco- 

siege of Bhurtpore, and the present ctun- rous and cowardly assassinations, similar 

paign. It is a fact within my own know- so that continually practised amongst the 

ledge, that most of the inhabitants of Sikh troops at Peshawar, where they 

Agra refused to credit the report of the have been very successful in cutting off 

fall of Bhurtpore, even when the guns small parties and sentinels, owing to the 

were proclaiming the circumstance by a opium eating habits and want of vigilance 

salute, and were only induced to believe of the Sikhs. The Afghans are pro- 

it, when some of their wounded relatives verbial in Ilindoostan for treachery of 

in Dooijun Saul’s service crawled home. disposition, while Europeans have gene- 

For the last two months the town of rally held a better opinion of them. 

Meerut and the bazars of the station are The British detachment, which accom- 
full of disastrous reports ; but they are panied Lieut. Colonel Wade and the 

seldom spoken of with any appearance of Shahzada Timour across the Punjaub, 

regret or sympathy. remains encamped in the neighbourhood 

Exclusive of the 2d Brigade of Infantry of Peshawar, where it has been since the 

(.'list, 42d, and 43d, N. I.) which is clis- end of March last, thanks to the gallant 

persed at Quetta, Dadur and Shikarpore, diversion made in favour of the army of 

the Bengal troops on the 1st of June tlic Indus by our stout allies — the Sikhs, 

(iny account is dated the 12tli, when I fancy 1 am listening to the braggarts, 

some improvement had taken place of whom there are never less than eight 

amongst the men and horses) mustered, or ten thousand at Peshawar, vapouring 

as nearly as possible, 8,200 fighting men, about the treatment which they had in 

without taking officers into account — of store for the Afghans, now indulging in 

that number 459 were sick, 268 of them their usual insolence to their English 

Europeans, but the deaths had, as yet, friends, but taking especial care to avoid 

been few, and the maladies, chiefly dysen- any attempt at forcing the Khybur Pass — 

teric affections, not of an obstinate eha- it is fortunate that much was not required 

racter. The cavalry and horse artillery of them. On the 7th of May the guns of 

had 105 horses sick out of a total of the British detachment fired a salute for 

2,298 ; but a great number, not under the the occupation of Candaliar, and the 

care of the veterinary surgeons were unfit troops made a forward movement to 

ibr work from exhaustion, though gaining Tukkal, seven miles, on the 9th ; and on 

strength daily. About 230 horses were the 12th another, a very short one, to a 

wanting to complete, more than half of place called Koulsin, in view of Futteli- 

that complement being deficient in the gurh, the. fort erected at the mouth of 

2d Cavalry — there had been a much larger the Pass — there they were up to the 

number than 230, but the regiments were 4th of this month, the latest account, and 

filling up by purchasing the horses of the although deserted by most of the Sikh's 

country. troops, passing a very quiet and canton- 

Besides the troops abovementioned, ment-Iike life; parades, drills, inspec- 
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tions, diversified at one time by nn inter- 
change of visits of ceremony between the 
political agent, the Shnhzada, Now Nohal 
Sing, and other important personages. 
The detachment is under the command 
of Capt. Farmer of the 21st. N. I., and 
consists of a detail of native horse art. , 
with two twenty-four pound howitzers ; 
two companies of the 20th, and two of 
the 21st N. I. ; altogether somewhat less 
than four hundred men, with five Eu- 
ropean officers. The sick amounted 
to forty-six, rather a large number, but 
the province is a very trying one during 
the hot weather, and the Seiks lose a 
number of men annually. The Slializada 
appears to have got together some levies 
of artillery mul infantry, and a few men of 
Capt. F.’s detachment were employed in 
drilling them. 

I had almost forgotten my prognosti- 
cations regarding the system of recruiting 
for the augmentation of the native army, 
until I saw them in the pages of the 
Journal for February. They have been 
more than verified, as shewn by the 
general order of the 9th of March last, 
shewing a rejection in two regiments of 
378 out of .580 men. T do not triumph 
at the results, but refer to them merely to 
shew that I do not speculate idly. The 
cheeks established by the order above 
quoted are yet insufficient, but l shall 
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take this subject up at length in a short 
time hence ; in the mean time T will only 
mention that taking fourteen regiments 
of this establishment the expense for the 
subsistence of recruits, up to the day of 
rejection , is nearly Its. 1,800. This is 
exclusive of any thing which Government 
may see fit to bestow on the men to assist 
them on their journey home, for which 
there is no established rule in this presi- 
dency, although there is one at Bombay, 
by which nil rejected recruits receive forty 
reus (eight pice) per day for the number 
of days requisite to reach tlieir homes. 
During the past five months of this year, 
f find sixty-three men rejected by Bom- 
bay corps, at an expense to government 
for sending them home of Its. 220 or 
thereabouts. During the year 1838, I 
find about 190 men rejected in the Bom- 
bay presidency, at a cost of return money 
of Us. 330. This certainly is not much, 
but it must be taken as considerably less 
than the amount paid to them, as sub- 
sistence, up to the date of rejection, — but 
more of this hereafter. 

The Delhi and Agra papers have all 
the details about the force for Joud pore*, to 
which I can add nothing. 

The Fane major-generals arc making 
no small noise in the Indian world ; every 
body in and out of the service talks and 
writes on the subject. 


PostScript . 


Dootscript. 


The latest intelligence from China is 
brought by the Ariel, sent with despatches 
direct to Suez. She left Macao on the 30th 
May. A private letter from Macao of that 
date states that, “20,291 chests opium, 
value £03,100,000, is delivered up to the 
Chinese. All British subjects will be out 
of Canton next week. Every ship is to- 
day out of the Whampoa Reach. The 
Chinese opened the river eight days since, 
to incoming vessels ; but no ship lias yet 
applied for a pilot. It is feared the Ame- 
ricans will remain in Canton, and try to 
monopolize the China trade.” 

Commissioner Lin’s edict of the 19th 
May remits tlie punishment of the six- 


teen hostages, by the “ Heavenly bene- 
volence of the Great Emperor.” They 
were to give bond never to return to the 
Celestial Empire again. The superinten- 
dent, Capt. 1011 iot, left Canton, accompa- 
nied by the sixteen hostages, in official 
order, on the 22d May. Capt. Elliot 1ms 
ordered no ships to enter the Bogue. The 
differences between the Portuguese and 
the Chinese authorities were arranged on 
the 14-th May, and the markets were sup- 
plied as usual. A petition from the Bri- 
tish merchants to Lord Palmerston, &c., 
and sent by the present despatches, ap- 
pears in the Canton Press of the 2.5th 
May. 
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Calcutta. 

GOVERNMENT ORDERS, &c. 

THE A II MV OF T1IF. INDUS— INSTALLATION 
OF S1IAH SIIOOJAH AT CANDAHAlt. 

General Orders by Ills Exc. Incut. Gen. 

Sir John Keane, K.C.B., &<*. 

Head- Quartern , Camp at Quetta , April 
0, 1839. — 1. The Commander-in-chief 
having established his head-quarters with 
the advance column, avails himself of the 
opportunity to express his gratification at 
the proud position in which lie is placed 
l»y having the command of such line 
troops. 

Ilis Excellency is also gratified at 
having received the charge from his friend, 
and former companion in the field, Maj. 
Gen. Sir Willoughby Cotton, to whom lie 
begs to ret urn his best thanks, for the able 
and judicious manner in which he has 
conducted the march of the Bengal co- 
lumn, over the great distance of country 
between Fcrozepore and this (including 
the crossing of the Jndus), hut especially 
t he manner in which he surmounted the 
difficulties lie met with in the march from 
Sliikarpore to Daclur, and the passage 
through the Bolan Pass, with artillery, 
cavalry, and infantry, which have arrived 
in A Afghanistan in highly creditable order, 
'flu* Commander-in-chief will not fail to 
state his sentiments in these terms to his 
Lordship the Governor-general. 

2. Consequent on the arrival of the 
Commander-in-chief, the following ar- 
rangement to have effect from this date. 

3. Maj. Gen. Sir Willoughby Cotton 
will resume tin* command of the 1st 
division, and Maj. Gen. Nott will resume 
that of the 2d brigade, from which those 
officers were temporarily transferred in 
G.Os. of the I'tli Dec. last. 

4. Lieut. Col. Dcmiic will deliver over 
command of the troops at Sliikarpore, 
and proceed to join the regiment to which 
he belongs, by the first favourable oppor- 
tunity. 

5. Brigadier Gordon, commanding in 
Upper Sciiule, will receive directions to 
send on to the advance, as occasion may 
offer, the three regiments of Bengal in- 
fantry now at Sliikarpore. They will be 
sent by strong detachments, guarding 
provisions and treasure. The 3.5th regt. 
is to be first sent on. 

6. Dephts for ordnance and commissa- 
riat stores will be formed at Daclur and at 
Quetta, and at each of those posts a 
regt. of nutivc infantry will be quartered, 
with a ressallah of local horse, and such 
details of his Majesty Shall Shoo jail’s 
troops as may hereafter he specified. 


7. Maj. Gen. Nott will continue for 
the present with the head-quarters of the 
2d brigade at Quetta, and exercise gene- 
ral superintendence and military control 
within the province of Shawl. 

The 43d regt. will stand fast at Quetta, 
and one regt. of infantry, with a ressalah 
of horse of II. M. Shah Shooj all’s force, 
will also remain at that place. 

8. On the arrival of the 35th regt. of 
N.J. at Dadur, three companies of the 
37tli regt., now there, will be replaced 
by a similar detail from that corps, which, 
in its turn, will be relieved and pushed 
forward on the arrival of the regiments of 
the 2d brigade, destined to occupy that 
place. 

9. With reference to the 5th paragraph 
of the G.O. of the 1th ultimo, it is noti- 
fied that the I5tli Feb. last is the period 
the native troops and permanent esta- 
blishment of both presidencies are to be 
placed on a footing of perfect equality in 
regard to pay and allowances, that being 
the date on which the head-quarters of 
Bengal column were established on the 
Right Bank of the Indus. 

10. In a service of the kind, and keep- 
ing in view the interests of the public, as 
well as those of the army and followers, 
it seems inexpedient, that two distinct 
commissariat establishments, having no 
connexion one with the other, should 
exist ; and it is therefore ordered, that 
Major Parsons, the deputy commissariat 
general, Bengal army, shall take upon 
himself the general direction of the com- 
missariat department, both of Bengal 
and Bombay — Capt. Watt is at present 
at the head of the field commissariat and 
office of accounts for the Bengal troops, 
and Capt. Davidson the head of the Bom- 
bay commissariat, will act in the same 
situation for the troops of his own presi- 
dency, under the orders of Major Par- 
sons. 

Captains Watt and Davidson will have 
superintendent over the commissariat 
officers in charge of brigades, and exer- 
cise control over their accounts. 

It is not intended by what is above 
stated, that the arrangement should inter- 
fere with the regulations framed by their 
respective governments for the guidance 
of the commissariat departments of the 
two presidencies. 

11. The returns which are now fur- 
nished to the officers at the head of de- 
partments, with the troops of the two 
presidencies, are to be continued to be 
transmitted to them, and all periodical 
papers and reports required by the regu- 
lations of the service to be forwarded to 
the head-quarters of the army of Bengal 
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and Bombay, are to be transmitted in 
the usual manner. 

12. Maj. Gen. Thackwell and Briga- 
dier Stevenson, being in command of 
both from Bengal and Bombay, will re- 
port, for the information of his Exc. the 
Commander-in-chief, through the staff 
officer of the presidency, to which the 
corps or detachments, their communica- 
tion may have reference to, happen to 
belong. 

13. The officers commanding at Shi- 
karpore, Dadur, and Quetta, will report 
direct to the deputy adj. general of the 
presidency to which they belong, for the 
information of his Excellency, all casual- 
ties and occurrences; and they are re- 
quired to use their utmost influence in 
aid of the officers of the commissariat 
department, or those agents employed in 
the collection of grain for the troops, and 
afford them adequate escorts when provi- 
sions are forwarded to the army. 

Officers of whatever rank must not 
fail, in passing through those stations, to 
report their arrival and departure to the 
officers commanding the posts in ques- 
tion, for the information of the Comman- 
der-in-chief. 

Head - Quarters, Camp at Hyderzee , 
April 8, 1839. — 1. The Commander-in- 
chief, with a view to preserve, if possible, 
the crops now on the ground, most posi- 
tively forbids the sending horses, bul- 
locks, camels, or other animals, into the 
grain fields to feed ; this rule must be 
applicable to all, including the mounted 
corps. 

2. Grass is procurable in the country 
through which the troops are now pass- 
ing, and the grass-cutters should tic made 
to provide it ; the attention of officers of 
mounted corps is called to this point, and 
the Commander-in-chief is sure he has 
only to notice it, to insure his receiving 
the support of officers in command of 
divisions, brigades, corps, and of officers 
in general, in causing this to be attended 
to. 

3. Whenever grass is not procurable, a 
report of it is to be made t6 the quarter- 
master-general, for th#^pbbimander-in- 
chief's information, ana his Excellency 
will, in all cases where the necessity 
exists,, order the commissariat-gencral to 
apportion some fields of the green crops 
for horses, the property of the public, 
and for which the owners are to receive 
instant payment from the commissariat ; 
other fields should be appropriated by the 
commissariat-general to private indivi- 
duals, the produce to be paid for under 
certain rules which he should name. 

4. It must be evident to the officers of 
the army, that if the crops are destroyed, 
and the Country laid waste as the troops 
proceed, we not only occasion a famine 


to the inhabitants, but we destrb^ what v 
should be useful to ourselves besides ;' 
that in the eyes of the inhabitants of the 
country, who are strangers to us, the 
character for discipline and good order of 
the troops is materially involved in the 
question, and may have an effect upon 
the operations in which we are engaged. 

5. This order is to be strictly attended' 
to by the troop9 of both presidencies, 
whether marching in large or small bo- 
dies ; and officers in command of detach- 
ments will be held responsible that it is 
not deviated from by those under their 
orders ; officers not provided with grass- 
cutters, must satisfy the owners of green 
crops for their value, before they attempt 
to order any to be cut. 

Head - Quarters, Camp Candahar , May 
4, 1839. — The combined forces of Bengal 
and Bombay being now assembled at 
Candahar, the Commander-in-chief con- 
gratulates all ranks on the triumphant, 
though arduous march which they have 
accomplished, from distant and distinct 
parts of India, with a regularity and dis- 
cipline which is much appreciated by 
him, and reflects upon themselves the 
highest credit. The difficulties which 
have been surmounted have been of no 
ordinary nature, and the recollection of 
what has been overcome must hereafter 
be a pleasing reflection to those concern- 
ed, who have so zealously, and in so 
soldier-like a manner, contributed to 
effect them, so as to arrive at the desired 
end. The engineers had to make roads, 
and, occasionally, in some extraordinary 
steep mountain- passes, over which no 
wheeled carriage had ever passed. This 
was a work requiring science and much 
severe labour ; but so well has it been 
done, that the progress of the army was 
in no manner impeded. The heavy and 
light ordnance were alike taken over in 
safety, by the exertions and good spirit of 
the artillery, in which they were most 
cheerfully and ably assisted by the troops, 
both European and native, and in a man- 
ner which gave the whole proceeding the 
appearance that each man was working 
for a favourite object of his own. 

2. II is excellency shares in the satis- 
faction which those troops must feel (after 
the difficult task they have accomplished, 
and the trying circumstances under which 
they have been placed, the nature of which 
is well known to themselves, and there- 
fore unnecessary for him to detail), at 
knowing the enthusiasm with which the 
population of Candahar have received and 
welcomed the return of their lawful sove- 
reign, Shah Sliooja-ooI-Moolkh, to the 
throne of his ancestors in A Afghanistan. 
Sir John Keane will not fail to report to 
the Right Hon. Lord Auckland, Gover- 
nor-general of India, his admiration of 
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the conduct and discipline of the troops, 
by which means it has been easy to effect, 
and to fulfil the plans of his lordship in 
the operations of the campaign hitherto. 

3. The Commander-in-chief has already, 
in a G.O. dated the 6th ultimo, expressed 
his acknowledgments to Maj. Gen. Sir 
Willoughby Cotton for the creditable and 
judicious manner in which he conducted 
the Bengal column to the valley of Shawl, 
lfis Exc. has now a pleasing duty to per- 
form, in requesting Maj. Gen. Wiltshire, 
commanding the Bombay column, to ac- 
cept his best thanks for his successful ex- 
ertions in bringing the troops of that pre- 
cideucy to this ground in the most effi- 
cient and soldier-like state. 

4. The Commander-in-chief entertains 
a confident expectation that the same or- 
derly conduct which has gained for the 
troops the good-will of the inlmbitunts of 
the states and countries through which 
they have passed, will continue to be ob- 
served by them (luring their advance upon 
Cabool, when the proper time for the 
adoption of that step shall have been de- 
cided upon by liis excellency, in concert 
with his Majesty Shah Shooja-ool-Moolkli, 
and the envoy and minister, W. 11. Mac- 
naghten. Esq., representing British inte- 
rests at the court of the King of Afgha- 
nistan. 

May 5, — On the occasion of his Majesty 
Shall Sliooja-ooUMoolkh taking posses- 
sion of his throne, and receiving the ho- 
mage of his people of Candahar, the fol- 
lowing ceremonial will be observed:— 

The whole of the troops now at head- 
quarters will be formed in order of review 
at daylight on the morning of the Hth 
instant, on ground which will be pointed 
out to assistant adjutants -general of divi- 
sions to-morrow afternoon at five o’clock, 
by the deputy adjutant-general of the 
Bengal army. 

The troops will take up their ground in 
the following order from the right. 

Bengal. — Horse Artillery, Cavalry Bri- 
gade, Camel Battery, 1st brigade of In- 
fantry, 4th brigade of Infantry. 

Bombay. — Horse Artillery, Cavalry 
Brigade, Infantry Brigade. 

The 4th Local Horse will take up a 
position in front of the right flank, and 
the Poonah Auxiliary Horse in front of 
the left flank, for the purpose of keeping 
the space in advance of the troops clear 
of the populace. 

A platform will be erected for his Ma- 
jesty Shah Shooja-ool-Moolkh in front of 
the centre of the line, on cither flank of 
which detachments of his Majesty’s Ca- 
valry will take post to prevent the intru- 
sion of the populace. 

Capt Lloyd’s battery of Bombay Artil- 
lery will be stationed at the Edgah gate 
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of the town, and will fire a royal salute as 
his Majesty passes. 

The troops of his Majesty Shah Shooja 
will be drawn up in street in the most 
convenient situation, between the gate 
and the British army, and will salute his 
Majesty as he passes. The king’s artil- 
lery will be formed near the palace, and 
will fire a royal salute on the departure 
and return of his Majesty. 

On bis Majesty approaching the plat- 
form, a royal salute is to be fired from one 
of the batteries in the line ; and on liis 
appearing in front of the troops, he will 
he received with a general salute from 
the whole line, the colours being lowered 
in the manner that is usual to crowned 
heads ; and us soon as the infantry have 
shouldered arms, 101 guns are to be fired 
from tlie batteries in line under directions 
from Brigadier Stevenson. 

The Envoy and Minister, and officers 
attached to the mission, the Commander- 
in-chief and his personal staff, and the 
officers at the heads of departments, and 
Affglian sirdars, are to be stationed on 
the right of the throne, syuds and mool- 
lahs on the left, the populace on both 
sides and rear of the Shah, restrained by 
his Majesty’s cavalry, 4th Local Horse, 
and Toon ah Auxiliary Horse. 

The Envoy and Commander-in-chief 
will present nuzzurs, as representatives of 
Government. 

The officers of the Shah’s force will 
also present nuzzurs, leaving their troops 
for that purpose after the Shah has 
passed, and returning to receive his Ma- 
jesty. 

The Shah’s subjects will tlicn present 
nuzzurs. At the close of the ceremony, 
the troops will march past, the cavalry 
in columns of squadrons, the infantry in 
columns of companies, in slow time; the 
columns will move up to the wheeling 
point in quick time. The columns having 
passed, will continue their route towards 
the encampment, the 4th brigade of Ben- 
gal infantry moving on to the Cabool 
gateway, at which his Majesty will enter 
the city, where it will form a street, and 
salute his Majesty as he passes. 

The troops are to appear in white 
trousers, the officers of the general staff 
in blue trousers and gold lace. 

Corps will parade on the occasion as 
strong as possible, and the encampments 
will be protected by the convalescents, 
and by quarter and rear-guards; such 
extra guards as may be considered essen- 
tially necessary, to be placed over trea- 
sure, at the discretion of brigadiers com- 
manding brigades. 

Officers commanding divisions are to 
be supplied with field states, showing the 
actual number of troops there are under 
arms in their respective commands, to be 
delivered when called for. 


RegUters— Calcutta. 
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His Majesty having expressed a wish 
that his Ext*, the Commander-in-chief 
should be near his person during tile 
ceremony. Major Gen. Sir Willoughby 
Cotton will command the troops in line. 

May 7. — Owing to the indisposition of 
Maj. Gen. Sir Willoughby Cotton, and 
his inability consequently to attend at the 
ceremonial on the occasion of his Majesty 
Shah Soojuh-ool-Moolk taking possession 
of his throne, the post assigned to the 
major-general by the G.O. of the 5th 
inst., of commanding the line, will de- 
volve on Maj. Gen. Wiltshire, as the next 
senior officer, and he is requested to meet 
the deputy Adjutant and deputy quarter- 
master-general of the Bengal and Bombay 
troops on the . ground this afternoon, at 
the time he may fix, to make the neces- 
sary arrangements. 

May 8. — Lieut. Gen. Sir John Keane 
has received the gracious commands of 
his Majesty Shah Shoojuli-ool-Moolk to 
convey to Maj. Gen. Wiltshire, command- 
ing in the field, to the generals and other 
officers, and the non-commissioned offi- 
cers and soldiers who were present and 
assisted at the splendid spectacle of the 
King taking possession of his throne this 
day, the deep sense his Majesty enter- 
tains of the obligations he owes to them 
and to the British nation. The King 
added, that he would request W. II. 
Macnagliten, Esq., envoy and minister at 
his Majesty's Court, to convey these his 
sentiments to the Right Hon. Lord 
Auckland, Governor- general of India. 

AUGMENTATION' TO T UK (OKI'S OF 
ENGINEERS. 

Fort William. May 20, 1839. — The 
Hon. the President in Council is pleased 
to publish the following military des- 
patch, No. 14, of 1 839, from the Hon. 
the Court of Directors, dated 20th March, 
viz.— 

Our Governor of the Presidency of Port 
William in Bengal. 

Para. 1. You arc aware of the anxiety 
we have long entertained^. that the whole 
of the departments of "building. survey- 
ing, and road and canal making and re- 
pairing, should be confided to officers of 
the corps of engineers. 

2. Upon a review of the present state 
of these departments, we find that, not- 
withstanding the full employment of the 
officers of engineers at your presidency 
upon duties belonging to their profession, 
there are still twenty-six officers not of 
that branch who are employed upon simi- 
lar duties. 

3. The establishment of engineers at 
your presidency is sixty, with the addi- 
tion at present of twelve supeniuinera- 
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ries. These added to the officers of other 
arms employed as engineers, form an 
aggregate at your presidency of ninety- 
eight officers. 

4. We have now to announce to you 
our resolution to raise the fixed establish- 
ment of engineers at your presidency 
from sixty to eighty-seven, composed of 
three battalions, each of the following 
establishment, viz. 

I Colonel. 

1 Lieutenant Colonel. 

2 Majors. 

6 Captains. 

12 First Lieutenants. 

7 Second Lieutenants. 

29 

5. This augmentation will still leave 
eleven of the twenty-six appointments 
above-mentioned to be filled by officers 
not of the engineers ; some of these are 
temporary in their nature, and we would 
hope that on their cessation, and by a 
careful attention to the employment of 
the engineers, you will be relieved in a 
short period from the necessity of con- 
fiding such duties to officers who have not 
been specially educated for this branch of 
the service. 

(j. There are now eleven supernumera- 
ries to the corps of engineers at the pre- 
sidencies of Madras and Bombay. The 
whole of these are to have the option of 
being transferred to Bengal, ranking with 
the supernumeraries at your presidency, 
according to their rank at Addiscoinbe, as 
shown in the enclosed list. The option 
of transfer is to be given in order of 
seniority at each presidency* from the 
highest to the lowest. 

7. The augmentation is to have effect 
from the date of its announcement in 
general orders. 

8. The above augmentation will suffice 
to bring upon the establishment all the 
present supernumeraries at the three pre- 
sidencies, and also two cadets, who are 
on the eve of completing their studies at 
Chatham. 

We are, &c. 

London, 20th March 1839. 

List of the prr.wnt Supei numeruries of Engineer* 

in the niter in ivhirh they jumped at yhUliicnwhe. 

Joseph Davy Cunningham Bengal. 

Thomas Henry Sah do. 

Alexander Cunningham • ■ • ■ do. 

John Leigh Doyle Stuart • - • • do. 

Norman Chester Mae! cod ■■ •• do. 

James Spens do. 

W. .lones do. 

Charles Lewis Spitta do. 

.Stephen Pott do. 

Frederick Pollock Madras. 

door go Chancellar Collyer •• do. 

Charles Cornwallis John:, ton •• do. 

John Hill Bombay. 

Henry Wood do. 

Robert Pigon Bengal. 

James Henry Burke Bombay. 

Janies Sutherland Uroadfoot • ■ Bengal. 

Charles Becher Young •• ** do. 
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Peregrine Madgwick Francis Madras. 

Richard Strachey Bombay. 

. Gaorge M^cleod do. 

Richard Baird Smith Madras. 

* William Frederick Marriott . . Bombay. 
Alexander David Turnbull .. Bengal. 

Alfred George Goodwyn .. .. do. 

(Signed) P. Mulvjll, 

Sec. Mil. Department. 
Eaat-India Houae, 20th March 1839. 

The Governments of Fort Saint George 
and Bombay are requested to give the 
supernumeraries of the corps of engineers 
at those presidencies the option of being 
transferred to Bengal on the terms stated 
in the sixth paragraph of the Hon. Court’s 
despatch, and to report to the Supreme 
Government the names of those officers 
who may wish to avail themselves of it. 

The augmentation will have effect from 
this date. 

DEATH OF IIL'NJKET SIN OH. 

Political Department , Simluh, July l, 
1839. — Tlu* Right Hon. the Governor- 
general having this day received from the 
officiating political agent at Looriceanuh 
official announcement of the melancholy 
intelligence of the demise of his High- 
ness Maharaja Runjeet Singh, Ruler of 
the Punjab, on the 27th ultimo, is pleased, 
in testimony of his deep regret for the 
loss of this faithful and highly valued 
ally of the British Government, to direct 
that minute guns, to the number of sixty, 
corresponding with the years of t he de- 
ceased, be fired from the ramparts of the 
forts of Delhi, Agra, and Allahabad, and 
at all the principal stations of the army, 
throughout the north-western provinces. 

The ceremony will be also observed at 
the frontier stations of Loodeeunah mid 
Ferozcpore. 

COURTS-MARTIAL. 

I.1JXT. IF. J. Mil'll ELL. 

Head- Quarters, Meerut, May 28, 1839. 
—At a general court-martial assembled 
at Cawnporc, on the 14-th May 1839, 
Lieut. Henry James Michell, of the 72d. 
regt. N. I., was arraigned on the following 
charges : 

Charges .— 1st. For conduct unbecom- 
ing the character of an officer and a gen- 
tlcmun, in having, in the station billiard- 
room, at Allahabad, on the night of the 
Kith March 1839, in the hearing of seve- 
ral gentlemen, repeatedly uttered con- 
cerning Lieut. G. II. Whistler, who was 
not then present, the words “coward” 
and “blackguard,” and other insulting 
expressions ; and in having said to Lieut. 
Stephen Nation (one of the company, 
who had declared that he would inform 
Lieut. Whistler), that he would apply the 
same expressions to him, if he did not 
that night bring him u hostile message 
from Lieut. Whistler, which Lieut. Na- 
tion had previously refused to do. 
AsiatiJounu N. 8. Vol. 30, No, 118. 
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2d. For insubordinate, unofficcr-like, 
and disorderly conduct, in having, on the 
the same night, returned to the billiard- 
room, for the purpose of renewing his 
offensive language towards Lieut. Nation, 
after he had been directed by his com- 
manding officer, Capt. Peter Abbott, to 
go to his quarters in arrest. 

Finding . — The Court, on the evidence 
before it, is of opinion that Lieut. H. J. 
Michell, of the 72d regt N.I., is guilty of 
the first charge. 

Also, that he is guilty of the second 
charge, with the exception of the words 
“ for the purpose of renewing his offen- 
sive language towards Lieut. Nation,” 
of which portion the Court acquits him. 

Sentence.— The Court sentences Lieut:. 
II. J. Michell, of the 72d regt. N. I., to 
be suspended from rank, pay, and allow- 
ances, for six months. 

Confirmed. 

( Signed) John IIamsav, Maj.- Gen. 

Recommendation hy the Court. — The 
Court, taking into consideration the con- 
trition the prisoner lias expressed, and 
the excitement of mind under which he 
was labouring, from a sense of tbo injury 
which he believed himself to have re- 
ceived from the prosecutor, would respect- 
fully recommend his case to the favourable 
consideration of the Commander of the 
Forces. 

Remarks by the Commander of the Forces. 
— In consideration of the recommenda- 
tion of the Court, the Commander of the 
Forces is pleased to remit that part of 
the sentence which adjudges Lieut. Mi- 
eliell to be suspended from “ allowances;” 
but a regard to what is due to discipline 
and the peace of society forbids him to 
remit the whole sentence. Lieut. Mieliell 
has been convicted of a flagrant breach of 
duty as an officer and a gentleman, in the 
absence of any immediate provocation, 
and in violation of an oath, by which he 
hail bound himself not to resent the in- 
jury which he believed himself to have 
received from the prosecutor. 

The suspension of Lieut. Michell, from 
rank and pay, will take effect from the 
date of the publication of this order at 
Allahabad. 

HE IT. F. W. COHNISU. 

Head- Quarters, Meerut, June 18, 1839. 
— At a general court-martial, assembled 
in Fort William, on the 3d June 1839, 
Incut. Frederick William Cornish, of the 
artillery, was arraigned on the following 
charge : 

Charge: — For highly disorderly con- 
duct, in having, on the 8th Jan. 1839, 
on board the ship Roberts, twice struck 
Lieut. George Newton, of H.M. 3d 
Light Dragoons. 

Finding . — The court, upon the evi- 
(U) 
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deuce before them, arc of opinion, that 
the prisoner, Lieut. F. W. Cornish, of the 
artillery, is guilty of the charge preferred 
against him. 

Sentence. — The court sentences the pri- 
soner, Lieut. F.W. Cornish, of the artil- 
lery, to be suspended from rank, pay, and 
allowances for the period of six months. 
Confirmed. 

(Signed) Jouy Ramsay, 
Major-General. 

Recommendation by the Court . — The 
court, in consideration of the particular 
circumstances of the case, beg to recom- 
mend Lieut. Cornish to the clemency of 
the Commander of the Forces. 

Remarks by the Commander of the Forces. 
—In compliance with the court’s recom- 
mendation, grounded on the provocation 
given by the very improper conduct of 
Lieut. Newton, the period of Lieut. Cor- 
nish's suspension from rank, pnv, and 
allowances, is reduced to three months, 
commencing from the date of the publi- 
cation of this order at the presidency. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, &c. 

yip! a 23. Mr. H. Unwin to officiate as special de- 
puty collector of Meerut, during absence of Mr.C. 
»V. Kinloch on leave. 

2.I. Mr. C. Grant, officiating joint magistrate and 
deputy collector of M oozu ft u mugger, to officiate 
as magistrate and collector of Delhi during period 
of Mr. A. It. Bell’s deputation to Sliikarpoor, or 
until further orders. 

i >t». Mr. <1.11. Clarke, assistant to magistrate and 
collector of Bareilly, to be invested with special 
powers described in see. 2. Reg, III. of 1821, anil 
sec. ft. Reg. VIII, of 1831. 

30. Mr. II. B. Harrington to officiate as civil and 
sessions judge of Goruekpoor, during absence of 
Mr. G. I*. Thompson, on leave; date 10th .March . 

Mr. M. Siniih to officiate as registrar of Courts 
of Sudder Dewanny and Nizamut Adawlut at Alla- 
habad, during absence of Mr. II. B. Harrington, on 
deputation to Goruekpoor. 

Mtty 7. Mr. E. T.Trovor, assistant to magistrate 
of Ilooghly, to be vested with powers described 
in sec. 2. Reg. III. of 1821. 

Mr. (\ II. I.ushlngron, of Sarun, to net for Mr. 
Ilcid as special deputy collector in zilluh Behar, 
and Mr. It. X. Earquharson, special deputy col- 
lector in Patna, in addition to his own duties, to 
dispose of boundary disputes in Sarun and Shahn- 
bad, and complete remaining Dearahand Towfeer 
cases on Mr. Lusliington’s file. 

«. Mr. W. Bracken, deputy collector, to conduct 
duties of office of Collector of Calcutta Customs, 
during absence of Mr. R. Walker. 

13. Lieut. \V. Loveland, 37th N.I., to be assis- 
tant to officiating political agent at Shawl. 

14. Mr. F. L. Beaufort to be an assistant to ma- 
gistrate and collector of Moorshedabad. 

Mr. U. C. Raikes to bean assistant to magistrate 
and collector of Xuddca. 

Lieut. J. S. Phillips, revenue surveyor in zillah 
Tippcrah, to be invested with powers of a deputy 
collector under Reg. IX. of 1833, for purpose of 
defining boundaries. 

21. Mr. K. Lee Warner to lie a permanent judge, 
and Messrs. A. Dirk arid .1. F. M. Reid to be tem- 
porary judges of Sudder Dewanny and Nizainut 
Adawlut. 

22. ('apt. Luinsdaine, staff 1 officer at Seepree, to 
be postmaster at that station. 

23. Mr. F. Stainforth to be additional judge of 
Chittagong. 

Mr. H. Atherton to be magistrate of Beerbhoom. 
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Mr. W. Bell to officiate as joint magistrate and 
deputy collector of Maldah. 

Mr. R. Sturt to officiate as magistrate and collec- 
tor of Backergunge. 

Mr. G. Loch to officiate as joint magistrate and 
deputy collector of Furreedpore. 

Mr. A. Littledale to exercise powers of Joint 
magistrate and deputy collector at Sylhet. 

Mr. D. II. Fergusson to exercise powers of joint 
magistrate and deputy collector at Dacca. 

23. Mr. G. Edmonstone, assistant to magistrate 
and collector of Meerut, to be invested with spe- 
cial powers described in clause.’), sec. 2, Reg. 111. 
of 18*21, and sec. 21, lleg. VIII. of 1831. 

28. Mr. R, R. Cumberland, assist, surg. at Poo- 
rer, and Mr. W. S. Dicken, assist, surg. at Bala- 
sore, in addition to their medical duties, to be re- 
gistrars of deeds at their respective stations. 

30. Mr. A. If. Cocks, assistant to joint magistrate 
and deputy collector of Pillihheet, to be Invested 
with special powers described in sec. 2, lleg. III. of 
1K21, and sec. 21, lleg. VIII. of 1H31. 

30. Assist. Surg. Rind to officiate for Maj. T. 
Sandys, us principal assistant at Nemar, during his 
absence. 

31. Mr. E Thornton to have charge of collec- 
torship, and Mr. J. Maberly to have charge of ma- 
gistracy of Moozuffernuggur, as a temporary ar- 
rangement. 

Mr. G. D. Raikes, assistant to magistrate of 
Jounpoor, to be invested with special powers des- 
cribed in see. 2, lleg. 111. of 1821. 

June 4. Mr. E. M. Wylly, assistant to magistrate 
and collector of Agra, to assume charge of Agra 
Custom House from Mr. A. U. (’. Plow den, from 
7t.h June. 

Mr.T. K. Lloyd, officiating joint magistrate and 
deputy collector of Etawali, to officiate as collector 
of customs of Agra, during absence of Mr. Plow- 
den, on leave. 

5. Mr. T. J. Turner to be a member of Sudder 
Board of Revenue, in room of W. Fane, dec. 

Mr. H. N. C. Hamilton to be commissioner of 
Agra division. 

Mr. C. Lindsay to lie civil ami sessions judge of 
Delhi. 

Mr. G. Blunt to be magistrate ami collector of 
Mynporee. Mr. Blunt will continue to officiate as 
magistrate and collector of Morailabad, till fuither 
orders. 

Mr. It. Montgomery to be magistrate and collec- 
tor of Allahabad. 

Mr. C. Grant to be joint magistrate and deputy 
collector of Meerut. Mr. Grant will continue to 
officiate as magistrate and collector of Delhi, till 
further orders. 

8. Mr. R. Alexander to officiate as magistrate 
and collector of Agra, during absence of Mr. <’. G. 
Mausel, on leave. 

8. Mr. W. Stracliey to be an assistant under com- 
missioner of Meerut ili\ ision ; to have effect from 
2d May last. 

In. Lieut. W. Voting, 33th N.I., to officiate as an 
assistant to political agent in Upper Scindc. 

11. Mr. G. F. Ilouiton to officiate as collector of 
Patna. 

14. Mr.O.W. Malet to officiate as special deputy 
collector of Cuttack until further orders. 

Mr.Glyn to conduct current duties of special 
commissioner’s office at Meerut, during Mr. Owen’s 
absence. 

15. Mr. C. Raikes to Lc settlement officer of un- 
settled estates in province of Benares. 

17. Major C. Thorcsby, fiffth N.I., ami superin- 
tendent of Bhuttec territory, to officiate as politi- 
cal agent at Jeypore, during absence of Maj. Ross. 

Iff. (’apt. F. W. Birch, superintendent of Cal- 
cutta salt chokies, to be vested with full powers 
authorized by Reg. X. oflHlff, to he exercised by 
salt agents and superintendents of chokies in res- 
pect to trial of persons charged with offences against 
laws for protection of salt revenue. 

20. Comet Alfred Harris, 1st L.C., to be 3d assis- 
tant to resident at Indore, v. Lieut. Eden. 

Lieut. Lyons to officiate temporarily as superin- 
tendent of Cachar, during absence or Capt. J. G. 
Bums. 
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24. Capt. C. Richards, 8th Bombay N.I., to offi- 
ciate as political agent at Mey war. Major Robison 
to continue in charge of Mey war agency, until re- 
lieved by Capt. Richards. 

26. Mr. S. G. Palmer (appointed under date lf)th 
June, to act for Mr. George Alexander, as officiat- 
ing postmaster general) to retain charge of super- 
intendency of stamps. 

Mr. 11. Alexander (appointed on same date, to 
act for Mr. S. G. Palmer, as deputy secretary to 
Board of Customs, Salt, and Opium) to assume 
charge of collectorship of stamps in Calcutta, v. 
Mr. H. Palmer, absent on sick leave. 

Mr. A. R. Young to conduct current duties of 
office of officiating deputy collector of Tirhoot. 

27. Mr. H. Alexander, in addition to duties of 
collectorship of stamps, to assume charge of super - 
Intendency of Sulkcah salt chokies, v, Mr. II. 
Palmer. 

Mr. R. Williams to be civil and sessions judge 
of Bbaugulporc, v. Mr. E. Lee Warner prom. 

Mr. J. C. Brown to officiate as civil and sessions 
judge of Nuddcah. 

Mr. C. T. Davidson to officiate as civil and ses- 
sions judge of Bchar. 

Mr. \V. T. Trotter to officiate as magistrate and 
collector of Purneah. 

July 1. Mr. A. Ogilvy, collector of Nuddeali, to 
tAke charge of magistracy, in addition to his own 
office, until return of Mr. Steer to his station. 

4. Mr. W. Travers to be special deputy collector 
in Tirhoot, v. Mr. (.'.Tottenham. 

Mr. ('.Tottenham to be special deputy collector 
in Cuttack, v. Mr.Travers, Mr.O.W.Malet to con- 
tinue to officiate in above office during absence of 
Mr. Tottenham. 

Mr. W. Vansittart to officiate as special deputy 
collector of Ilhaugulporc and Monghyr, during ab- 
sence of Mr. J. Alexander. 

Mr. W. S. It. Davies to officiate as deputy col- 
lector uuder Keg. IX. of 1633, in S’. I). Cuttack 
(Poorcc.i, during Mr. Payne's absence. 


Messis. F. A. E. Dalrymplu and \V. Strachcy, 
writers, are reported qualified for the public ser- 
vice by proficiency in two of the native languages; 
date 22<t May UI3JJ. They are to be attached, the 
former to the Bengal division of the presidency of 
Fort William, and the latter to the North Western 
Provinces. 

Mr. II. Milford, writer, is reported qualified for 
public service by proficiency in two of the native 
languages; date loth July 1H30. lleis tube at- 
tached to the North Western Provinces. 

(’apt. Vetch, principal assistant at Lutchimporc, 
received charge also of the political relations with 
the tribes and chiefs of Upper Assam, on the 22d 
April. 

Mr. II. Jnglis, assistant to the political agent in 
the Cossyah llills, resumed charge of his office on 
the 4tli March hist. 

Mr. A. K. Bell received charge of the political 
agency at Shikarporc, on the 1st June, from Lieut. 
W. J. East wick. 

Lieut. G. J. Hu«-.H, .‘Id L.C., took charge of his 
office of junior assistant to the commissioner for 
affairs of 11.11. the Rajah of Mysore, on the 1st 
June. 


Obtain tul leave of Absenee . — April 24. Mr. A. I. 1 . 
('. Plow don, for six months, to visit hills north of 
Deyrah, on med. cert. — May 2. Mr. G. II. Smith, 
for six months, to visit the hills. — 3. Mr.W.Wyn- 
yard, for six months, to enable him to join his sta- 
tion. — 7. Mr. A. Reid, for two mouths, in exten- 
sion.— it. Mr. R. Walker, leave for one month. — 
Mr. Robert Inee, for one month, on private affairs. 
—10. Mr. C. T. Davidson, for one month, on nri- 
vate affairs, in extension. — 15. Mr. J. Alexander, 
for six mouths, to sea, in addition to leave granted 
him on 13th April.— 23. Mr. C. W. Drietxckc, for 
ten months, for health. -—Mr. J. Ward, for two 
years, to (.'ape, for health.— 31. Mr. II. W. Deane, 
leave for three months, preparatory to applying 
for permission to visit the Cane.— June 4. Mr. J. 
K. May, for one month, on med. cert., to visit pre- 
sidency.— «. Mr. C. R. Cartwright, for one month, 
for health.— 7 . Mr. J. II. Taylor (uncovenanted 
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assistant), for six month, for health.— 30. Mr. II. 
S. Ravenshaw, for eighteen months, to sea, for 
health.— 14. Mr. W. Travers, for one month, to visit 
presidency, on private affairs.— Mr. II. F. Owen, 
for one month, on private affairs. — 25. Mr. J. R. 
Ogilvy, leave for a further period of six months. — 
20. Mr. C. L. Babingtnn, an extension of leave till 
3ULh Nov. next, on med. cert. — Mr. W. Vansittart, 
leave for one month. — 26. Mr. A. Reid, for two 
months, for health. — July 1. Mr. C. Steer, for one 
month, on private affairs.— 4. Mr. G. F. Houlion, 
for one month, for health.— Mr. W. Hudson, for . 
two months, on private affairs. — Mr. H. R. Payne, 
for two years, to V.D.Land, for health — lo. Mr. 
George Alexander, an extension of one month, of 
leave granted him on 10th May. 


ECCLESIASTICAL. 

May 29. The Rev. H. Fisher, jun., to officiate 
as chaplain at Dinapore, during absence of the 
Rev. Mr. Vaughan, on leave to C. of Good Hope. 

The Rev. Mr. Palmer reported his arrival at Cal- 
cutta on the 25th April, when he assumed charge 
of his appointment as junior presidency chaplain. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

(By the Governor General.) 

Simla, April 25, 1830. — The appointment by the 
Envoy and Minister at the Court of Shah Shooja- 
ool-Moolkh, of Capt. J. D. D. Bean, 23d N.I.,and 
commanding 1st regt. Shall Shooja’s force, to poli- 
tical charge of Shawl province, confirmed as a tem- 
porary arrangement. 

June 11.— Lieut. Col. James Stuart, deputy se- 
cretary to Government, to be secretary; Major 
Wm. Cubitt, assistant secretary, to be deputy se- 
cretary; and Capt. II. J. II. Birch, 17th N.J., de- 
puty judge advocate general, to be assistant secre- 
tary to Government, militaiy department, in suc- 
cession to Maj.-Gen. Sir William Casement, k.c.h., 
appointed a member of Council of India ; to have 
effect from 16th June. 

June 17. — Assist. Surg. Thos. Russell appointed 
to medical duties of civil station of Ajmere and to 
agent to Governor-general for states of Rajpootana 
ami establishment attached to that agency ,v. Assist. 
Surg. R. 11. Irvine, m.d. 

June 1H. — Assist. Surg. R. II. Irvine, ai.n., ap- 
pointed to medical charge of residency at Gwalior. 

June 25. — Lieut, and Brev. Capt. Henry Moore, 
34th N.I., to be a deputy judge adv. general on 
cstab , v. Capt. H. J. II. Birch app. assist, secretary 
to Government of India in milisaiy department. 


(By the President in Council.) 

Fo> t William , May 20, If (Mp. — 5(i th AT.f. Maj.G. 
R. Pemberton to be licut. col., Capt. and Brev. 
Maj. Hope Dick to be major, Lieut, and Brev. 
Capt. Daniel Bamfield to be capt. of a company, 
and Kns. C. D. D. Bailey to be lieut., from lffill 
April 1830, in sue. to Licut.Col. J. Thomson dec. 

Cailets of Cavalry C. W. RadclitFe, Anstruthcr 
Mactier, and C. V. Jenkins, admitted on estab., 
and prom, to cornets. 

Cadets of Infantry J. II. G- Taylor, Fred. Trol- 
lope, II. C. Griffiths, ('. W. Ford, II. J. Guisse, 
T. H. Smalpage, E. J. Simpson, J. L. Sherwilk, 
II, Q. Togson, F. D’O. llignell, F. J. Klsegoixi, 
Urban Moore, A. II. Ternan, and J. S. Ilawson, 
admitted on cstab., and prom, to ensigns. 

Messrs. Edward Edliu, m.i>„ and Wm. Pitt, ad- 
mitted on cstab. as assist, surgeons. 

40 th N.I. Ens. L. T. Forrest to be lieut., from 
lflth May 1B3J), v. Lieut, and Brev.Capt. C. B. Hall 
dec. 

45f/t N.I. Ens. W. II. Oakes to be lieut., v. Lieut. 
G. 1). Mercer resigned, with rank from 27th Jan. 
1630, v. Lieut. Wm. Biddulph prom. 

Capt. E. T. Milner, 30th N.I., to officiate as an 
additional 2d- assist, military auditor general, dur- 
ing Maj. Gen. MacGregor's absence, or until fur- 
ther orders. (This app. since cancelled.) 

May 27.— The undermentioned officers to have 
rank of Capt. by brevet, from dates expressed, viz . 
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—Lieut. YVm. Alston, 08th N.T., from 20th May 
1839. — Lieut. Bryant, 68th N.I.; W. D. Cooke, 
56th do. ; Chas. Campbell, 42dilo.; E.T. Erskine, 
63d do. ; W. F. Campbell, 64th do. ; and J. J. 11a- 
milton, 36tli do. ; all from 23d May 1830. 

Capt. Baseley, 51st N.I., to proceed to Beuares 
and take charge of office of pension paymaster of 
native invalids, consequent upon absence of Major 
Goldie on med. cert. ; date Dinapore 18th Feb. 

Infantry. Llcut.Col. and Brev.CoLWm. Dunlop 
to be colonel, from 15th Feb. 1830, v. Col. (Maj. 
Gen.) J. S. Harriot dec.— Maj. S. D. Riley to be 
lieut. col., v. Lieut. Col. and Brev. Col. Wm. Dun- 
lop prom., with rank from 10th April 1839,v. Lieut. 
Col. John Thomson dec. 

3d N.I. (’apt. J.G. Burns to be major, Lieut.W. 
C. Hicks to he capt. of a company, and Ens. G. A. 
F. Hcrvey to be lieut., from 10th April 1030, in 
sue. to Maj. S. D. Riley prom. 

2 *)th N.I. Lieut. Robert Steuart to be capt. of a 
comp., and Ens. S. T. A. Goad to be lieut., from 
23d July 1837, in sue. to Capt. E.E. Ludlow retired. 

27 th N.I. Ens. Samuel Arden to be lieut. from 
23d July 1837. v. Lieut. M. Wilson retired. 

53d N.I. Lieut, and Brev. Capt. George Tylceto 
be capt. of a comp., and Ens. Gordon Mainwaring 
(resigned) to be lieut from 4th March 1830, in sue. 
to Capt. Wm. Harnett invalided. — Ens. W. R. Hil- 
leradon to be lieut. from 20th May 1830, v. Lieut. 
Gordon Mainwaring resigned. — (The prom, of 
Lieut, and Brev. Capt. O. W. Span, published in 
March last, cancelled.) 

50 th N.I. Ens. Arch. Campbell to be lieut, v. 
Lieut. Cecil Arding resigned, with rank from 16th 
April 1838, v. Lieut. F. U. Lardner resigned. 

Assist. Surg. G. G. Brown, m.o., to be surgeon 
from 20th Jan. 1840, v. Surg. A. R. Jackson, m.o., 
etired. 

Assist. Surg. Duncan Stewart, M.n., to be Surg., 
v. Surg. Andrew Murray, m.d., dec., with rank 
from Oth March 1830, v. Surg. W. Grime retired. 

Cadet of Infantry A. II. Trevor admitted on es- 
tab., and prom to ensign. 

May 22. — Cadet of Infantry Wm. Agnew ad- 
mitted oncstab. and prom, to ensign. 

Mr. H.B. Hinton admitted on estab. as an assist- 
ant surgeon. 

June 27. — Assist. Surg. R. V. Shuter app. to me- 
dical duties of civil station of Nowgong, in Assam. 

July 1.— 11 th N.I. Ens. R. C. Pennington to be 
lieut. from 24th June 183!), v. Lieut. J. E. Chee- 
tham trails f. to the Invalid establishment. 


May II.— Ens. G. E. J. Law to act as adj. to As- 
sam Sebundy Corps, during absence, on field ser- 
vice, of Lieut, and Brev. Cant. H. W. Mathews ; 
date 14th April. 

May 13.— The Apam Light Inf. Batt. orders of 
28th Jan. last, directing all reports of the corps to 
be made to Capt. S. F. Hannav. and appointing 
Lieut. J. N. Marshall, acting adj. of bat., to act ns 
second in command, confirmed. 

May 14.— Lieut. Col. D. Crichton, removed from 
64th to 38th N.I., and Lieut. Col. G. W. Moseley, 
from latter to former corps. 

Major E.S. Ilawkins to proceed to join 30th N.I., 
making over command or Ilurrianah Light Infan- 
try to Lieut. R. Haldane, 45th regt., senior officer 
doing duty with battalion. 

Lieut. J.C. Anderson, 03d N.I., permitted to re- 
side at Mussoorie, instead of Simla, As sanctioned 
In orders of 20th Dec. last. 

Lieut. G. F. Whitclocke permitted to resign app. 
of interp. and qu. mnst. to 13th N.I. 

May 15 — Assist. Surg. C. Garbctt, «6th N. I., to 
afford medical aid to detachment of 11th Madras 
N.I., on duty at Sconce ; date 6th April. 

Lieut. C. 1-1. I). Spread to act as adj. to 72d N.I., 
during absence, on duty, of Lieut, and Adj. G. II. 
Davidson; date 4th May. 

Cornet R. Boulton to act as ndj. to 7th L. C., 
during alisence of Lieut, ami Adj. C. Ekins ; date 
Oth May. 

May 17. — Assist. Surg. T. R. S trover to receive 
medical charge of 62d N.I., from Assist. Surg. W. 
Dollard, 7th do: date Oth May. 

Surg. McQ. Gray, m.d., 26th N.I., app. to me- 
dical charge of artillery division at Meerut, during 
absence, on leave, of Surg. II. Newmarch ; and 
Surg. W. E. Carte. A.n. 17th, to relieve Surg.Gray 
from medical duties of 26tli N.I. ; date 13th May. 

Ens. F. J. Thompson, of 2d, at his own request, 
removed to 37th N.I., as junior of his rank. 

Surg. G. Turnbull, 28th, to afford medical aid 
to 40th N.I., and to staff attached to head quarters 
and station of Dinapore, in room of Surg. W. Ste- 
venson, sen., on leave; date Oth May. 

Lieut, and Rrev. Capt- W. L. L. Scott to act as 
adj. to 1st L.C., during indisposition of Lieut, and 
Adj. J. Moore, or until further orders; date 0th 
May. 

Assist. Surg. J. Macintire, who was directed in 
orders of 24th April to do duty with 21st, to proceed 
to Almorah, and do duty with 01st N.I., until fur- 
ther orders. 


43d N.I. Ens. F. K. Elliott to be lieut. from 2d 
June 1839, v. Lieut. J. W. C. Chalmers dec. 

Lieut. W. C. Ilireh, 5th N. I., to have rank of 
capt. by brevet, from 28th June 1/13!). 

The following appointments to have effect dur- 
ing absence of Maj. Gen. MacGregor, military au- 
ditor general, or until further orders. 

Capt. R. G. MacGregor, 1st assist, military audi- 
tor general, to officiate as deputy military auditor 
general. 

Capt. J. Roxburgh, 2d assist, military auditor 
general to officiate as 1st assist, military auditor 
general. 

Capt. E. T. Milner, 30th N.I., to officiate as 2d 
assist, military auditor general. 

July 3.— Assist. Surg. A. Campbell, assistant to 
resident at Catmandhoo, app. to charge of civil 
station of Dorjcling. 

July 8 — 76th N.I. Lieut, and Brev. Capt. Row- 
land Hill to be capt. of a comp., and Ens. W. IL 
Mercer to lie lieut., from 1st July 1830, in sue. to 
Capt. E. J. Betts invalided. 

Assist. Surg. Edward Edlln, m.d., app. to medi- 
cal duties of civil station of Malda, during absence 
on leave of Dr. J. Lamb; date 25th June. 


(By the Commander of the Forces.) 

Head-Quarter*, Meerut May 3, 1830.— Lieut. In- 
terp. and Qu. Mast.T. Piumbe, 27th N.I., to offi- 
ciate as deputy judge advocate aL a native genera 
court-martial, directed to assemble at Ferozepore ; 
date 27th April. 

Lieut. B. Boyd, 68th N.I., to be aide-de-camp to 
Maj. Gen. M. Boyd, who stands appointed to Sir- 
hfnd division of army. 


May 18.— The Sirhlnd division order of 3d May, 
directing all reports to lie made to Hrigadier Hun- 
ter, c.B., confirmed.— Brigadier Hunter to fix his 
head quarters at Ferozepore while exercising com- 
mand of the division. 

Assist. Surg. T.Smith, m.d., 8th L.C., to do duty 
with Jalaoti Legion, as a temp, arrangement; date 
22d April. 


May 20,— The following orders confirmed ' The 
Kurnaui station order of 3d May, directing all re- 
ports to be made to Col. J. Shelton, II. M. 44th 
regt — The Allahabad garrison and station order of 
20th April, directing all reports to be made to Col. 
W. \mcent, 08th N.I — The lltissingabad order of 
10th March, directing Assist. Surg. J. Grant, m.d., 
42d Madras N.I., to afford medical aid to civil and 
military establishments at that post. 


(recently 

admitted into service) to duty, viz .— Ensigns J. O. 
Armit, with 15th N.I. at Barraekpore; R. C. 
Wroughton, 23d do., Agra ; D.T. Reid, 58th do., 
Barraekjioro ; J. Rattray, A. A. Becher, and R. C. 
Eatwcll, 5/th do., Barraekpore; A. Rose and F. 

B ?.V. fih *» r,Uth do " Barraekpore ; H. B. Impcy, 
.7th ditto, Benares; II. R. Shelton, and H. C. Ad- 
lam, 6£)th do., Bcrhamporc. 


kna. Champion (who was recently app. to 
48th N.I.), to proceed to Allygurh, and to do duty 
with recruit depot at that station. 


May 25. — Capt. G. II. Dyke, commissary oford- 
nanceat AHahabad, permitted to proceed towards 
hills. In anticipation of leave, and Lieut. G. O. 
Chauner, of artillery, directed to receive charge 
of magazine, as a temporary arrangement ; date 
4th April. 


Surg, F. Anderson, m.d., of 49th N.L, directed 
to receive medical charge of artillery division at 
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Necmueh, and Assist. Surg. C. Hodgson, of the 
.‘Kith N.L, app. to afford medical aid to left wing 
of 3d local horse, in room of Assist. Surg. T. Mur. 
ray, ai.d., proceeding to join 2d troop 1st brigade 
of horse artillery ; dale Kith May. 

Veterinary Surg. J. Purves, 4lh L.C., to afford 
professional aid to 1st troop 1st brigade of horse 
.irlillery ; dale Kurnaul, 5lh March. 

Alaff 20.— C'apt. II. P. Hughes removed from 1st 
comp., 1st bat. to 3d comp, rtlli hat. of artillery ; 
and Second Lieut. J. Mill, doing duty with latter 
company, to proceed and join 2d comp. 2d bat., to 
which he stands posted, as soon after arrival of 
('apt. Hughes as practicable. 

June 10. — Assist. Surg. F. Anderson, m.j>., recent- 
ly posted to 4tli troop 1st brigade of horse ariillery, 
to rcLain medical charge of 49th N.l. ; date Nee- 
inneli, 7th June. 

Assist. Surg. C. J. Davidson to afford medical aid 
to two companies of 1st N.I., on command at ilai- 
tool ; date 1st. May. 

Sythet L. Inf. Rut. Lieut. G.Verncr, 0th N.L, to 
be «idj., v. Carr app. aid-de-camp to Higlit lieu, 
the? Governor General. 

Ens. U. A. Ramsay, 35th N.L, to do duty with 
llurrianali Light Infantry, in room of Lieut. 
.Saunders, who has been permitted to rejoin his 
regt., and will join bat. cm conclusion of service on 
which tlic corps to which lie belongs is now em- 
ployed. 

JuneVX — The following removals and postings 
of field oflicors directed: — Col. (Maj. Gen.i Sir 1). 
McLeod, K.C.B., from right wing Europ. regt. to 
33th N.L; Col \V. Dunlop (new prom.) to right 
wing Europ. regt.; Lieut. Col. 11. Sissmore (on 
furl.) from 3d to 53d N.L ; Lieut. Col, S. D. Riley 
inew prom.', posted to 3d do. 

Cornel \V. Voung posted to 7tli L.C. at Meerut. 

June 21. — Cornet O. Hamilton to do duty with 
loth L.C. at Muttra, and Ens. \V. Agnew with 3d 
N.l. at . Rnrraekporc; dale 5th June. 

(..'apt. D. Ram field , 50th, to continue to act as 
inter p. and qu. mast, to lwth N.L, until arrival of 
ofTicer app. to perform that duty; date ltt.li Julie. 

Ensigns II. U. Hooper, of 35th, and J. M. S win- 
toil, (iist N.L, at their own request, removed, for- 
mer to 31st and latter to 53d N.L, as juniors of 
their rank. 

Assist. Surg. W.Shillito to continue attached to 
artillery hospital at Agra, until 1st Sept., when lie 
will proceed to Meerut, for purpose indicated in 
G.(>. of Kith June. 

June 22. — Assist. Surg. II. IJ. Hinton, now at ge- 
neral hospital, to do duty with H. M. 21st Foot ; 
date 7th June. 

Lieut, and llrev. Capt. R. McNair, 73d N.T., to 
officiate as major of brigjdc to troops on Eastern 
frontier, v. Urev. Maj. iiuuifrays dee. ; date 23th 
May. 

June 25. — The following oflicors of regt. of artil- 
lery to proceed and do duty with detachment of 
artillery drafts ordered from Dum-Dum to Upper 
Provinces by water, viz.— Capt. II. P. Hughes; 2d 
Licuts. J. \V. Fraser, C. V. cox, C. II. Dickens, 
and II. Hammond ; — Assist. Surg. M.A.D. Gerrard 
in medical charge. 

Capt. and Urev. Maj. W. Mactier, deputy judge 
adv. gen. of Dinapore and Renares divisions, te- 
nioved to Presidency division, v. ('apt. Hirch app. 
assist. secretary to Government, military depart- 
meut. 

June 25. — Assist. Surg. R. C. Guise, 70*1 N.I., to 
proceed to Clierra l*oonjee, and atlbrd medical aid 
to Assist. Surg. J. Davenport, m.d., of Sylhct Light 
I. Hat. ; dntc3i>th May. 

June 2fl. — Lieut. G. W. Stokes to act as adj. to 
50th N. I., during absence, on leave, of Lieut. 
Hlarkwood; date 15tli June. 

Lieut. E. Garret, doing duty with Ramgurh 
light infantry, to act as adj. to corps, during ab- 
sence of Lieut, and Adj. Jcniicr, on duty at Dina- 
pore ; date I2tli June. 

July 2. — Assist, Surg. T.R. Strover to make over 
medical charge of «2d N.L to Assist. Surg. T. 
Smith, m.d., of llth L.C., and proceed to Etawah, 
for purpose of affording medical aid to 44th N.L, 
during absence, on leave, of Assist. Surg. Guise ; 
date 12th June. 

The undermentioned Cornet and Ensigns (lately 
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admitted to service) to do duly, viz . — Comet W. 
Voung with 0th L. C„ at Sultanpore, Benares. — 
Lieuts. C. Jackson and L. A. Cook, with 09th N.l. 
at Bcrhamporc; F.Aubert, 58th do.. Barrack pore; 
T. Gordon, 12th do., Barrackpore; A. S.O. Do- 
naldson, (i/th do., Benares ; S. C. A. Swinton, 51st 
do., Barrackpore. 

Ens. II. (». Burmester, recently posted to 4th 
N.L, directed to proceed to Allygurh. and do duty 
with the recruit depot. 

Transferred to Invalid Establishment.— July 1. 
Capt. K. J. Uetts, 70tli N.L, at his own request. 


Permitted to Resign the Sendee . — May 20. Ens. 
Gordon Mainwaring, 5,3*1 N.L, from this date. — 
Ens. Fred. Mills, 54th N. L, to be considered as 
having resigned Company’s service from 20th May 
KUO.— Lieut. G. D. Mercer, 45th N.L, from 20th 
Dec. 1039. 


Eruminatiom . — The undermciitloncd officers 
having lieen reported by the Examiners of the 
College of Fort William to be fully qualified for 
the duties of interpreter, are exempted from fur- 
ther examination in the native languages ; viz . — 
2d Lieut. N. A. Staples, 4th bat. artillery ; Lieuts. 
J. T. Gordon and J. In ;lls, 15th N.L ; Lieut. C.E. 
Burton, 40th do. 


Returned to Duty fi om Europe . — May 20. Capt. 
Henry Colton, 0/tli N.L; 1st Lieut. E.W.S. Scott, 
artillery; Lieut. Win. Jervis, 42d N.L; Assist. 
Surg. R. J. Brassy.— July 1. Brev. Capt. J. H. 
Jllanshard, 03d N.l. 


FURLOUGHS. 

To Europe— May 20. Surg. Wm. Stevenson, 
senior, for health. — Lieut. J. T. flush, 24tli N.L, 
for health.— 22. Ens. William Fraser, (1th N.L, 
for health.— 24. Ens. W\ R. Mercer, 70th N.I., for 
health. 

To Cape of Hood Hope. — May 13. Major James 
Bordicu, 43d N.I., for eighteen months, for health 
(eventually to N.S. Wales). — June 17* Major R. 
Ross, N.L, and political agent at Jeypore, for two 
years, Air health.— July Jl. 1\ A. Torckler, regt, of 
artillery, for two years,’ for health. 

To Rungafore . — May 20. Lieut. F. R. Evans, 
20 th N.L, for six months, on private affairs, from 
1st July, 1039. 

To Visit Mu snon ■ c . — May (J. (’apt. J. Graham, 
5titli N.L, from Kith May to Kith June, oil pri- 
vate affairs. — 17« Rrev. Maj. II. Delafosse, horse 
artillery, from 3d May to 1st Oct., on private af- 
fairs. — Lieut. V. Eyre, horse artillery, from 13th 
May to 2d June, on ditto — 21. Surg. J, II. Pals- 
grave, 44th N.L, from 1st June to 2Hth Feb. 
1340, on med. cert — Lieut. J. G. Caulfcihl, OBtli 
N.I., from 22d April to 22d Oct., on mod, cert — 
25. Lieut, ami Urev. Capt. Lord H. Gordon, 2,‘kl 
N.I., from 2111 h May to 206h Dee., on mod. eert. 

To Visit President ?!/. — April 30. (’apt. R. A. 
Torckler, artillery, from 3d May to 3u Aug., on 
mod. eert. — Em. \V. Fraser, fit h N.L, from 10th 
March to loth June, on med. cert. — May 1. ('apt. 
J. Hamilton, brigade major, Cawnpore, from 15th 
May to 13th Nov., on private affairs. — 3. Ens. P. 
G. Cornish, 10th N.I.. from 15th May to 15th 
Nov., on private affairs. — 10. Lieut, and Rrev. 
Capt. C. B. Hall, 40th N.L, from 20th April to 
20th June, on med. cert, (since dead). — 14. Capt. 
G. A. Harbor, 0th L. C., from 1st July to 31st 
l)ee.. on private affairs.— 23. Gen. B. Marley, 
commandant of Allahabad, from 1st July to 1st 
Jan. KI40, to remain in extension, on meif. cert.— 
Ens. T. C. Blagrave, 20th I.N., from 1st June to 
1st Oct., on med. cert., preparatory to applying for 
furl, to Europe. — 29. Lieut. James Ramsay, 35th 

N. l., deputy assist, coni, gen., for twelve months 
(to proceed via. Indus and Bombay. — June 12. 
Lieut. Percy Eld, assistant to political agent at 
Munecpore, from 15th July to 15th Nov., on pri- 
vate alfairs. — 25. Cornet H. R. Grindlay, 0th L.C. 
from 15fh June to 15th Sept, on med. cert. — July 

O. ('apt. J. G. Bums, superintendent of Cachar, 
for one month, on private affairs. 

To Visit Hooghly and Calcutta. — June 28. Ens. 
A. Carrington, 24th N.L, from 15th July to 15th 
Oct., on private affairs. 
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To Visit Hills North o/ Deyrah.— May 3. Lieut. 
Col. M. C. Webber, 55th N.I., from 26th May to 
31st Oct., on private affairs— Ens. W. E. Mulcas- 
ter, 64th N.I., on med. cert— 10. Lieut. Col. D. 
Crichton, 64th N.I., from 13th May to 13th Jan. 
1840, on med. cert.— 14. Lieut. R. Lowry, Slst 
N.I., from 15th May to 15th Jan. 1240, on med. 
cert— May 17. Brev. Cant. G. B. Mlchell, 9th 
N.I., com. Inf. Regt. of Smdrah’s Reformed Con- 
tinent, from 20 1 h April to 15th Nov. 1839, on med. 
cert.— Suig. H. Newmarch, hone artillery, from 
13th May to 13th Nov., on med. cert.— 20. C apt. 
E.Watt, 0th L. C., attached to Oude Cavalry, 
from 15th May to 15th Oct., for health.— June 3. 
Lieut. J. A. Weller, engineers, for nine months, for 
health.— June 5. Ens. W, Baillie, 47th N.I., from 
4/th N.I., from 31st May to 1st Dec. 1839, in ex- 
tension, on med. cert. — 18. Surg. D. McQ. Gray, 
m.d., from 15th June to 15th Dec., eventually to 
Calcutta, preparatory to applying for leave to sea, 
on med. cert. 

To Visit Darjeeling.— May 3. Lieut. C. Ralfe, 3d 
N.I., from 1st May to 2st May 1840, on med. cert. 
—17. Ens. W. T. Wilson, 511th N.L.from 3d July, 
to 15th Oct., on private affairs.— June 4. Lieut. 
H. Barry, 71st N.I., from 10th March to 15th 
Oct., on med. cert. 

To Visit Deyrah.— May 10. Lieut. T. Young, 
2d N.I., from 15th May to 1st Nov„ on private 
affairs. 

To Visit Simla. -May 7. Lieut. James Brind, 
artillery, from 1st April to 1st Dee. 1839, on med. 
cert.— 14. Lieut, and Adj. C. Ekins, 7th L. C., 
from (ith May to 30tli June, on med. ceit. 

To Visit Subathoo. — May 13. Lieut, and Adj. W. 
Blackwood, 59th N.I., from 15th June to 30th 
Sept., on private affairs. 

To Visit Barrackpore. — June 19. Mr. II. J. Mi- 
chell, under suspension from rank nncl pay of 
lieut. in 72d N.I., from 1st July to 4th Dec. next, 
on private affairs. 

To Visit Futtehgurh — June 25. Ens. II. B. 
Lumsden, 59tli N.I., from 15th July to 15th Oct., 
on private affairs. 

To Visit the Hills.— July 1. Brev. Maj. E. 1\ 
Gowan, regt. of artillery, for one year, on med. 
cert. 

To proceed on the River. — June 25. Cant. C. 
Fowle, 65th N.I., from 4th May to 4th July, oil 
med. cert, (and to visit ltishuaghur). 

To Visit Landour.— May 28. Lieut, and Brev. 
Capt. J. C. Plowdcn, 17th N.I., from 31st May to 
30tn June, on private affairs. 

To Visit Delhi — May 20. Ens. W. Bailie, 47th 
N.I., from 1st April to 30Lh May, cm med. cert. 

To remain at Dinapore. — May 25. Ens. R. II. D. 
Tulloh, 39th N.I., from 12th April to 1st Aug., on 
private affairs.— Ens. CL Strangoways, 71st N.I., 
from 12th April to 1st Aug. on ditto. 

To V is itJ ubbulpo » c —June 5. En. C. A. Nichol- 
son, from 5th June to 5th Oct., on private af- 
fairs. 

Obtained leave of Absence.— June 24. (apt. T. II. 
G. Besant, officiating assistant to political agent 
in Upper Scinde, for one year, on med. cert.— 
July 11. Maj. J. Davidson, principal assistant to 
Commissioner of Assam, from 28th June to 31st 
Oct., on med. cert. 


HER MAJESTY'S FORCES. 

May 10, 1832.— Lieut. Browne, 49th F.„ to act 
as adj. of regt., during absence, on sick leave, of 
Lieut, and Adj. O'Callaghan. 

June 3.— Lieut. Soutcr to act as qu. mast, to 44th 
F., during absence of Lieut, and Qu. Mast. II ala- 
ban, on leave ; date 31st May. 

June 6 — Col. G. W. Walker, 21st Fusiliers, to 
have rank of major general by brevet, in East-In- 
dies only *, date of com. 10th Jan. 1837. 

Capt. Brown, 57th F., to act as aide-de-camp to 
Maj. Gen. Sir Robert Dick,K.c.fi., during absence 
of Capt. Fyfe. 


The Commander in Chief in India has been 
pleased to make the following promotions until 
Her Majesty's pleasure shall be known : 

4th L. Drags. Comet J. R. J. Coles to be lieut., 
without purch.i v.Fyers dec., 15th Dec. 1838. 
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4th Foot . Lieut. C. J. Otter to be capt., without 
much., v. Moneypenny dec., 19th March 1839.— 
Ens. W. W. Bona to be lieut., without purch., v. 
Otter prom., 9th March 1839.— Ens. and Adj. J. 
Potter to have rank of lieut., 10th March 1839. 

17*A Foot. Ens. J. F. Jones to be lieut., without 
purch., v. Mathews dec., 10th March 1839. 

30th Foot . Major T. E. Wright to be lieut. col. 
without purch., v. Poole dec., 24th April 1839 — 
Capt. and Brev. Lieut. Col. D. Urquhart to be ma- 
jor, v. Wright prom., 24th April 1839.— Lieut, and 
Brev. Capt. H.F. Stokes to be capt., v. Urquhart 
prom., 24th April 1839.— Ens. W.llardinge to be 
lieut , without purch , v. Grace dec., 21st April 
1839.— Ens. C. J. Walker to be lieut., v. Stokes, 
prom. 24th April 1839. 

63d Foot. Lieut. G. B. Pratt to be capt., without 

E urch., v. Edgar dec., Oth April 1839.— Ens. J. B. 

eatham to be lieut., without purch., v. Wheat- 
stone dec., 9th Jan. 1839— Ens. T.M. Haul tain to 
be lieut., v. Pratt, 8th April 1839. 


FURLOUGHS. 

To England .— April 27. Lieut, and Brev. Capt. 
Mackenzie, 40th F., for two years, on private af- 
fairs. — Capt. Fearon, 63d F., for two years, for 
health— Maj. Gen. Sullivan, 6th F., for two years, 
for health.— Lieut. Burgh, 41st F., for ditto ditto. 
—May 10. Capt. Austin, 3d F., for purpose of tak- 
ing charge of depot of the regt. — 24. Assist. Surg. 
Pillean, (53d F., for two years, for health— June 
3. Lieut, and Adj. O’Callaghan, 42th F., for two 
years, for health. 

To Mauritius and Cape — June 3. Lieut. Cromp- 
ton, G8d F., for 18 months, for health. 


SHIPPING. 

Arrivals in the River. 

May 19. Maria, from Rotterdam and Batavia. 
—24. Mona, from Singapore. — 25. Frankland, 
from Liverpool; Eleonora, from London anti (’ape; 
Good Success, from China, Singapore, anti Madras; 
Sylph , from Bombay anti Madras— 26. Enter prize, 
from Liverpool ; Indiana, from London.— 27- Port- 
sea, from Sydney, Batavia, Singapore, anti Ma- 
dras; Drangan , Irom Madras; William Dumpier, 
from Rangoon.— 28. Ruropa, from (’ape and Ma- 
dras; Catherine, from ditto ditto.— 30. Royal Wil- 
liam, from Liverpool and Hamburgh. — 31. Donna 
Vascon , from Rangoon. — J unk 6. Sarah, from 
Rangoon. — 7- 1I.M.S. A mho st, from Arracan.— 8. 
John Hepbume, from Mnulmciu and Rangoon. — 
9. Indian Oak, from Madras and Vizagapatam. — 
12 Chile, from Boston. — 15. Hamilton, from Bos- 
ton ; Champlain, from New York and Pondi- 
cherry. — 20. Gauge, from Bordeaux. — July 2. 
Volunteer, from Liverpool and Rio dc Janeiro. — 
3. Marinas, from Bourbon and Mauritius ; Lord 
Castlcreagh, from Bombay; Courier, from Lon- 
don; Antare s, from Moulmcin. — 4. Braemrr , 
from Mauritius; Hindu , from Liverpool; Janet , 
from Madras— 5. Jane, from West Coast of Su- 
matra. — 6. Nymph, from China and Singapore; 
Indian Queen, from Moulmcin.— 7. Dnvhl Mal- 
colm, from Mouhnein; Graham, from Mauritius 
and Madras. — 10. Buckinghamshire, from Lon- 
don, Swan River, and Madras; Arethusa, from 
Singapore, Penang, and Achcen— 11. Winchester, 
from Mauritius and Madras; Lord Wm. Bentinek, 
from Sydney. — 12. If Auvergne, from South Aus- 
tralia. — 13. Eliza Heyuood, from Mauritius. — 14. 
William , from Bombay; Inez, from Moulinein; 
Santon, from Liverpool. 

Departures from Calcutta. 

Ji;nk 13. Vuttny Salam, for Bombay— 20. Bo - 
salind, for Mauritius. — July 3. Forth, for Ma- 
dras — 13. Margaret, for London ; Water Witch, 
for Aden (with a packet for England amounting to 
upwards of 5,000 letters). — 15. Mary Ann, for 
London ; Mary Ann Webh , for Liverpool. 

Sailed from Saugor. 

May 21. Mariam , for Moulmcin and Rangoon ; 
Emma, for Bourbon; Cape Packet, for Cape and 
London.— 23. Renown, for London; Mobile, for 
Mauritius. — 24. Lloyds, for London; Gloucester, 
for Boston— 25, William Nicol, for London ; tlen- 
too , for Liverpool. — 96. Augustus, for Madras 
and Colombo. — 97* Clydesdale, for Liverpool; 
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Elizabeth , for Liverpool— 30. Apollon, for Mauri- 
tius. — J unk 0. H.M.S. Favourite , for Rangoon.— 
1 1. James Verkins, for Boston.— 21). John Woodall, 
for Liverpool.— 27* Atiet llohaman, for Singapore 
and China; Maria ; Water Lilly, for Moulmein. 
—211. Cashmere Merchant.— 21K Emma Eugenia, for 
Cape; Integrity, for N.S. Wales and V/D.Land; 
Ur ecu law, for London. — 30. Sir William Wallace, 
for Singapore ; Margaret Connal, for Clyde ; lien - 
gnllee, for Greenock; H.M.S. Conway, to sea.— 
Ji'i.Y 1. Maitland, for London; Shaw Atlum, for 
Singapore and China. — 2. Kyle, for Clyde.— 3. 
William Dumpier, for Moulmein. — 4. Scotland, 
for Liverpool. — 1). Sovendraprovle, for Penang. — 
10 . Theresa, for London ; Trident, for Bourbon ; 
Eleanoru, for London. — 14. Cowl Success, for 
China; Pirate, for Moulmein; Sylph , for Singa- 

E >rc; Entei prize, for Liverpool; Frnnkland, for 
Iverpool; Cecilia, for Singapore; Nine , for 
London; Royal William, for Hamburgh ; Par l sea, 
for London; Henry Ewbank, for Boston; Poppy, 
for China and Singapore. 


Freight to London (July 16).— Saltpetre, £4. to 
.£4. 4s. per ton ; Sugar, X‘4. 5s. to £4. 10s. ; Rice 
and Oil .Seeds, .£4. 10s. to .£4. 15s.; Hides, £4. 4s. 
to £4. 10s. ; Safflower, £4; Jute, .-£3. 10s. to £4; 
Cotton, Shell Lae, and Lac Dye, £3. 15s. to £4-, 
Indigo, £!i. lus; Silk Piece Goods, £5. 10s. to 
£5. 15s. ; Raw Silk, £G to £6. 6s. 

13 HIT US, IMA 11 III AGIOS, AND 
DEATHS. 
mirths. 

May 2. At Sylhct, the lady of Capt. E. A. Cum. 
berlcge, 7-kl N.I., of a daughter. 

7. At Jamulporc, the lady of Capt. P. C. Milner, 
.'Kith N.I., of a daughter. 

11. At. Nusseerabad, the lady of Capt. James 
11 t:\vctt, 52d N.I., of a son. 

12. At Mussoorie, the lady of Capt. F. Angelo, 
deputy judge adv. gen., of a daughter. 

— At Simla, the lady of Capt. Rutherford, 20th 
N.l.} of a daughter. 

14. At Nusseerabad, the lady of Lieut. D.T. Pol- 
lock, sub-assist, com. gen., of a daughter. 

111. At Calcutta, the lady of Lieut. Welchman, 
A. \.G. of the army, of a son (since dead). 

— At Saugor, Central India, the lady of John 
•S. Tokc, Esq., surgeon 1st N.I., of a daughter. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. C. W. Montriou, of a son. 

19. At Goruekpoor, the lady of E. A. Ileade, 

Esq., C.S., of a son. 

— At Calcutta, the lady of Capt. P. W. Birch, 
superintendent of police, of a daughter. 

— At Meerut, the lady of Lieut. Charles Duiliu, 
interp.aud tin. mast. 2(ith N.I., of a son (still born). 

21 At Calcutta, the lady of Capt. II. Doveton, 
of a sou. 

22. At Chowringhee, the lady of N. Alexander, 
Esq., of a son. 

23. Mrs. P. («■ Stewart, of a daughter. 

June 5. At Nusseerabad, the lady of J.NVorrall, 
Esq., M.D., 4lh local horse, of a daughter. 

6. At Simla, the lady of Capt. U. Coil ring ton, 
d.a., (ju. mast, gcu., of a son. 

14. At Calcutta, the lady of the Rev. James C. 
Thompson, of a son. 

16. At Cawnpore, the lady of Lleut.Col. William 
Pattle, of a sou (still born). 

— At Mussoorie, the lady of Major Dclafosse, 
horse artillery, of a daughter. 

19. At Calcutta, the lady of Capt. H. 11. Dc 
Montmorency, of a daughter. 

20. At Peep rah, Champarun, the lady of J. Wil- 
1 i.iui Yule, Esq., of a son. 

— At Ghazeepore, the lady of 11. T. Lane, Esq., 
civil service, of a daughter. 

22. AtTewarra,Tlrhoot, the lady of Wm.Cooke, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

23. At Allahabad, the Uuly of Alex. Beattie, Esq., 
civil surgeon, of a daughter. 

27. At Simla, the lady of Major G. R. Crawfurd, 
artillery, of a son. 

211. At Chittagong, the lady of 11. Ralkes, Esq., 
eivil service, of a son. 

29. At Meerut, the wife of Mr. J. Nash, of the 
adjutant general’s olHcc, of a son. 

30. At Calcutta, the lady of W. R. Young, Esq., 
civil service, of a son. 


July 1. At Monghyr, the lady of J. W. Caston, 
Esq., merchant, of a son. 

A. At Chandernagore, the lady of J. Davidson, 
Esq., of a son. 

8. At Calcutta, the lady of Martyrose S. Owen, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

9. At Calcutta, the lady of Jas. A. Lemondinc, 
Esq., of a son. 

11. At Kidderpore Park, the wife of Mr. E. Wil- 
liams, of a son. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. J. Sykes, of a son. 


MARRIAGES. 

March 7. At Mozuffernore, Mr. G. H. Rose- 
borne, indigo planter, to Miss M. C’lcophas, only 
daughter of Peter C’leophas, Esq., merchant, 
Cawnpore. 

May 9. At Meerut, Mr. Wm. Ilickle, of Delhi, 
to Miss Caroline Peterson. 

15. At Agra, Mr. Edward Gray, assistant in the 

political department, N.W.P., to Miss Mary Su- 
therland. 3 

16. At Calcutta, Mr. J. E. Dunn, of the preven- 
tive service, to Margaret, relict of the late Mr. C. 
Gale. 

27. Mr. W. F. Sinclair to Miss E. Tippin. 

June 2. At Calcutta, W. H. Bryne, Esq., to Miss 
Eliza Paulina McRa, daughter of the late Dr. 
McRa, of tiie Bengal medical establishment. 

22. At Ber liam pore, Mr. Thomas Ward, of the 
Moorshcdabad Press, to Mary, relict of the late Mr. 
James Lewis, of Berhampore. 

36. At Calcutta, John Anderson, Esq., comman- 
der of the II.C.’s flat Matahnngah, to Ann, young- 
est daughter of the late George ( leghorn, Esq., of 
Futtyghur. 

July 10. At Calcutta, Mr. J. A. P. Murray, of 
the Marine Board Office, to Miss Harriet Snell. 


DEATHS. 

A pi it 20. At Futtyghur, Mrs. C. Potter, aged 56. 

29. At Jaunpore, Archibald, son of Capt.D.C his- 
liolm, of Portobello, near Edinburgh. 

May 14. At Simla, Edward, second son of the 
late Mr. Michael Rees, of Calcutta, aged 22. 

16. At Calcutta, Malcolm Maclean, Esq., of 
Culna, aged 36 years. 

18. At Calcutta, Brev. Capt. C. B. Hall, 40th 
N.I., acting adjutant. Hill Rangers. 

19. At Calcutta, Capt. Isaac Smith, of the Ame- 
rican ship Henry Kit 'bank, aged 35. 

23. At Calcutta, Capt. W. J. Phillott, of the in- 
valid establishment, aged 38. 

24. At Barrarkporc, Simon C. F. M finer, young- 
est son of the late T. W. Milner, Esq., aged 26. 

25. At Calcutta, Charlotte, wife of Mr. Robert 
White, of the firm of Currie and Co., aged 37 

— At Calcutta, Sophia Gould, the lady of J. L. 
Ileatley, Esq., aged 44. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. Mary Johnson, aged 38. 

26. At Chandernagore, Louisa Cecilia, lady of B. 
Hartley, Esq., aged 36. 

36. At Benares, Maharajah Uurrender-Narain 
Ilhoop, Rajah of Coochbehar. llis Highness was 
of the caste called Raj-bungshec, and was a fol- 
lower of Shiva. I le died at the age of 70. 

June ]. At Hazarcebaugh, Lionel, eldest son of 
Capt. M. Smith, of 1 1. M /9th Foot, aged 4 years. 

2. At Dinapore, Thomas Gray, Esq., merchant, 
and agent to the Government steam vessel. 

4. At Delhi, the ex- Rajah of Ladah. He re- 
ceived a pension from Government of Rs. 200 a 
month. 

ft. At Lucknow, Ensign J. K. Forbes, 10th regt. 
N.I., eldest son of Cant. Forbes, of Oxford Ter- 
race, Hyde Park, London, aged 21. 

8. At the proximity of Punkabaree, in the jun- 
gles, of hydrophobia, Sukias Caspar, Esq., aged 48. 

10. At Delhi, Ensign J. E. Mee, 38th N.I. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. Thos. O’Connor, aged 20. 

24. At Calcutta, Mr. Wm. McNees,aged 19. 

26. At Mossooree, Charlotte, wife or Capt. Au- 
gustus Abbott, of the artillery, aged 21. 

2/. At Lahore, his Highness Maharajah Runjeet 
Singh, the Ruler of the Punjab, aged 60. His body 
was - consumed on a pile made of sandal wood, 
along with four of his ranees and seven slave girls. 

— At Calcutta, Mr.Thos. Jackson, aged 49. 

28. At Dinapore, Mr. James Hosmer, aged 33L 

29. At Nuddca. Mr. H. Hancock, assistant to 
Messrs.Wllson and Co., Calcutta. 
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30. At Delhi, suddenly, Mr. Dirham, superin- 
tendent and publisher of the Defoi Gazette . 

— At Calcutta, Mr. William Shepherd, of the 
ship Knte pi ize aged 21. 

*July 3. At Toolseah Factory, J. Verploegh, Esq. 

4. At Calcutta, Mr. William Woods, or the snip 
Mary Ann Webb, of Liverpool. 

7. At Calcutta, James Cnlppindall, Esq., of the 
civil service, aged 30. 

8. At Calcutta, Isabel, second daughter of Claude 
Quelros, aged 0 yean. 

Lately. Near the Bolan Pass, Lieut. J. W. C. 
Chalmers, 43d Bengal Infantry, only son of the 
late Maj.Gen. Sir John Chalmers, k.c.b. 

— On the march between Shikarpore and Quetta, 
Ensign Beaufort, 42d NF.I. 

— At Candahar, Lieut. Im'erarity, of H.M. 10th 
Lancers Me was murdered by a party of AfTghan 
horsemen when returning to camp late one even ■ 
ing from Ashing. 

— On board the ship Lady Kennaway , on her 
way to sea. Ensign Win. R. Mercer, 70th N.I. 

— The Rajah of Katnhorsecn (a hill state), fie 
has left no heir, and his property reverts to the 
EaBt-India Company. 


W. Dowdeswell, Esq., to act as judge and crimi- 
nal Judge of Zillah Coart of RaJahmundry, during 
employment of Mr. Thomas on other duty, or 
umirfurther qprdcrs. 

E. Story, Esq., to act at assistant Judge and joint 
criminal judge of Auxiliary Court of Chlcacole, 
during absence of Mr. Dowdeswell on other duty, 
or until further orders. 

T. B. A. Conway, Esq., to take charge of Court 
at Chieacole, during absence of Mr. Storey or until 
return of Mr. Glass. 

A. Sutherland. Esq., to hold charge of Zillah 
Court of Rajahmundry, until relieved by Mr. 
Dowdeswell. 

Capt. Christopher Biden (having reported his 
arrival at Madras on 2Uth June) to assume charge 
of ofllce of master-attendant at presidency, and to 
take his scat as a member of Marine Board. 

II. D. F.. Dairy mplc. Esq., to assume charge of 
his appointment of assistant master-attendant. 

J. F. McKennie, Esq., to continue to net as 
secretary to Marine Board, and Murry Doss Pillay 
to act as deputy postmaster at Madras, until fur- 
ther orders. 


Jttabras. 


July 1(5. The lion. W. II. Tracy to act as assis- 
tant judge and joint criminal judge of Salem, dur- 
ing employment of Mr. Thompson on other duty, 
or until further orders. 


GOVERNMENT ORDERS, &c. 

MOVEMENTS OF COttl’S. 

j Fort St. George , June 21, 1839. — The 
following movements are ordered: 

F. troop horse artillery, from Banga- 
lore to Bellary. 

C. troop horse artillery, when relieved 
l>y the F. troop, from Bellary to Banga- 
lore. 


ADJUTANTS AND QUART F.R-MASTElts. 

Head- Quarters, Choultry Plain, July 
13, 1839. — The Commander-in-chief di- 
rects it to be notified for general informa- 
tion, that his Excellency has determined 
to discontinue the practice of appointing 
officers to act as adjutants and quarter- 
masters of native corps in anticipation of 
their subsequently qualifying themselves 
to pass the prescribed examination in the 
Ilindostunce language ; and that for the 
future, no officer will he appointed who 
lias not been previously passed as adju- 
tant or interpreter respectively, unless in 
emergent cases, which may not at the 
time admit of any other arrangement. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, &c. 

May 27. A. P. For lies. Esq., to be a commis- 
sioner for drawing of Government lotteries for 
present year, in room of Mr. IV. If. liayley pro- 
ceeded to Cape. 

31. M. Murray, Esq., to act as sub-collector and 
joint magistrate of Salem, during employment of 
Mr. Ogilvie on other duty, or until further orders. 

J. II. Pringle, Esq., to act as head assistant to 
collector and magistrate of Chingleput, during ab- 
sence of Mr. Swinton, on leave, or until further 
orders. 4 

Dawson Mavnc, Esq., to act as register of Zillah 
Court of Cuddapah. 

June 11. W. H. G. Mason, Esq., to act as deputy 
secretary to Government in departments under 
chief secretary’s immediate charge, during absence 
of Mr. Bay ley on sick cert, or until further orders. 

21. Janies Thomas, Esq., to act as a judge of 
Centre Provincial Court, during absence of Mr. 
Casamaijor on other doty, or until further orders. 


E. Newbcry, Esq., assistant judge and joint 
criminal judge of Guntoor, delivered over charge 
of the Auxiliary Court to F. Coplcston, Esq., 
head assistant to the collector and magistrate of 
that district, on the 18th May. 

W. E. Jellicoc, E»q., acting assistant judge and 
joint criminal judge of Guntoor, received charge 
of the Auxiliary Court at that station from F. 
Coplcston, Esq., on the l"th May. 

C. P. Brown, Esq., acting superintendent of the 
Government lotteries, took charge of that office, 
from A. Brooke, Esq., on the 2otn May. 

II. P. Strombom, Esq., judge and criminal 
judge of Chittoor, received charge of the Zillah 
Court at that station, from T. Onslow, Esq., re- 
gister, on the 17 tli Juac. 

N. W. Kindersley, Esq., principal collector and 
magistrate of Tanjore, delivered over charge of 
that district, on the 4 th July, to S. Scott, Esq„ 
sub-collector and joint magistrate. 

W. A. Neavc, Esq., acting judge and rriininal 
judge of Salem, resumed ins duties on the 13th 
July. 

W. Dowdeswell, Esq., acting judge and criminal 
judge of Rajahmundry, received charge of the 
Zillah Court at that slat ion, on the 10th July, from 
A, Sutherland, Esq., acting head assistant to the 
collector and magistrate at that station. 

J. F. Bury, Esq., assistant to the principal col- 
lector and magistrate of the N.D. of Arcot, re- 
ported his return to the presidency, from the Isle 
of France, on the 10 th July. 


Attained Iiank. — Mr. T. A. Anstruther, ns senior 
merchant, 011 21st May 1830; Mr. F. Mole, as ju- 
nior merchant, 13th June 11)3!); Messrs. J. F. Bury 
and R. 13. M. Dinning, as factors, 23th June 18313. 


Obtained I^iuvc of Absence. — June 14. (’. It. 

Woodgatc, Esq., in extension, for three months, 
for health. — July 2. W. E. Jcllicoe, Esq., for six 
months, to proceed to Calcutta, on private affairs. 
— 12. W. M. Mode, Esq., in extension until 31st 
Dec. next.— 10. C. R. Baynes, Esq., in extension 
until 31st July 1840, on sick cert. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Fort St. Georye, May 28, 1839.— Lieut, A. R. 
Thornhill, fith L.C., to act as aid-de-camp to 
Right Hon. the Governor, until further orders. 

Capt. J. Brown, 1I.M. 37th regt., to act as aid- 
de-camp to Maj. Gen. Sir R. 11. Dick, it.c.it. and 
K.C.H. commanding Centre Division of army, from 
18th May, during absence of Capt. Fyfe, H.M. 17th 
regt., on service, or until further orders. 
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Lieut. G. J. Russell, 0th L.C., to be const- 
dered as having acted as aid-de-camp to Right 
Hon. the Governor up to 28th May, the date of 
his departure to assume his app. under commis- 
sioner for affhlrs of Ilajah of Mysore. 

May 31.— Senior Deputy Assist. Com. Gen. Cant 
John Hill to be assist, com. general, v. Major Arm- 
strong removed on promotion. 

Senior Sub-Assist. Com. Gen. Capt. Alex. Shir- 
real to be deputy assist, com. general, v. Capt. 
Hill prom. 

June 11.— 34th L.Inf. Lieut. T. Thompson to be 
adjutant. 

38 th N.I. Lieut. E. H. A. Webb to be qu. master 
and Interpreter. 

Lieut. H. C. Armstrong, corps of engineers, to 
be assistant to civil engineer in (jth division, but to 
remain at Belgaum till relieved from his present 
duties as executive engineer. 

June 14.— Capt. C. M. Macleane, 43d N.I., to 
be sub-assist, com. general, but to continue to act 
as paymaster at Trichiuopoly until further orders. 

Assist. Coni, of Ordnance Lieut. James Denton 
to proceed to Belgaum and assume charge of arse- 
nal at that station. 

Deputy Assist. Com. of Ordnance Lieut. John 
O’Brien to proceed to Madras and assume charge 
of Camp Equipage Depdt. 

Deputy Assist. Com. of Ordnance Lieut. Wm. 
Brooks to proceed to Viziagapatam and assume 
charge of arsenal at that station. 

June 18. — The under-mentioned officers, belong- 
ing to corps of artillery, to have rank of capt. by 
brevet, from 17th June: — Licuts. George Hall, 
Philip Anstruther, It. C. Moore, Fred. Burgoyne, 
G. W V. Simpson, and (.!. W. Holland. 

Capt. F. L. Nieolay, 29th N.I., to act as secre- 
tary to General Prize Committee, during absence 
of Maj. Butterworth, c.H., from presidency. 

June 21. — 14 th IV. 1. Capt. C. W. Young to be 
major, Lieut. (Brev. Capt.) C. F. Liardet to be 
capt.. and Ens. C. J. Rudd to be lieut., v. Farran 
invalided ; date of corns. 18th June 1839. 

July 2. — Engineer s. 2d- Lieut. S. O. E. Ludlow to 
be 1st lieut., v. Armstrong dec. ; date of com. 17 th 
June 1839. 

Cadet of Infantry C. W. K. Sharp admitted on 
estab., and prom, to ensign - 

Mr. H. E. Had wen admitted on estab. as an assist, 
surgeon, and directed to do duty under surgeon of 
2 d bat. of artillery at St.Tlioinas' Mount. 

In reference to G.O. under elate 14th June, Assi.-t. 
Com. of Ordnance Lieut . Janies Denton permitted 
to continue in charge of camp equipage depaitmenl 
until loth July. 

July 3. — Artillery. 1st- Lieut. R. Kinkead to take 
rank from 22d Jan. 1839, v. Croft retired.— lst- 
Lieut. J. G. Balmain to take rank from 2 d March 
1839, v. Frith dec.— 2d-Licut. A. B. Gould to he Isi 
lieut., v. Murray retired ; date of com. 20 th March 
1 839- — 2d- Li eu t. R. C. Buckle to take rank from 
22d Jan. 1839, to complete estab. of corps. 

24 th N.I. Kns.W. H. Tanner to be lieut., v. Free- 
man dec. ; date of com. 19th June 1839. 

Assist. Surg. A. Cheyne, to do duty under 

surgeon of 2 d bat. artillery at St. Thomas’ Mount. 

July 9. — The following appointments to take 
efTect from 3d July, during absence of Deputy 
( ’ommissary S. Clarke, of the ordnance department, 
to Europe, on sick cert. ; — Lieut. J. Denton, assist, 
com. or ordnance, to be acting deputy com. of 
ordnance; Lieut. J. O’Brien, deputy assist, com. 
of ordnance, to be aeti tig assist, com. of ordnance; 
and Conductor J. Hamilton to be acting deputy 
assist, com. of ordnance. 

July 12 .— Cadet of Infantry C.W. lluet admitted 
on estab., and prom, to ensign. 

Supernum. Ens. Martin Hickley brought on ef- 
fective strength of 15th N.I., from 24th Jan. 1839, 
to complete estab., v. Stewart struck off. 

July Hi. — iith L.C. Cornet II. H. Freeling to be 
lieut., v. Prescott dec.; date of com. lltli July 
1839. 

Mr. B. S. Chirnmo admitted on estab. as an assis- 
tant surgeon. 

July 19. — Assist. Surg. M. B. Pollock to be sur- 
geon, v. Jameson dee. ; date of com. 30th June 
1839. 
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L!eut.Col. J. Hanson, qu. mast, general of army 
(having returned to presidency on 10th July), to 
resume charge of his department. 

2d-Lieut. R. B. Smith, corps of engineers, per- 
mitted to proceed to Calcutta, in anticipation of 
his transfer to corps of engineers in Bengal. 

Lieut. J. R. Arrow, 15th N.I., to be qu. mast, 
and interpreter of that corps. 

Head-Quarters, June 13, 1839.— Assist. Surg. C. 
Woodford, app. to do duty with H.M. 03d regt., 
to be considered as having been In medical charge 
of details of H.M. 62d and 03d regts. embarked on 
board the bark Clarissa for Moulmein, from 18th 
Oct. 1838. 

June 13.— Assist. Surg. M. F. Anderson to be 
posted to 44th N.I. 

June 19. — Maj. Charles Farran (recently transf. 
to inv. estab.) posted to Carnatic Europ. Vet. Bat. 

July 2.— Ens. C. W. K. Sharp (recently arrived 
and promoted) to do duty with 33d N.I. 

July 3. —The undermentioned officers removed 
at their own request, viz. — Ens.T. H. Drury, from 
right wing Madras Europ. regt. to 49th regt., to 
rank next below Ens. J. H. Butler.— Ens. J. B. Mor- 
timer, from right wing Madras Europ regt. to 34th 
regt., to rank next below Ens. A. F. Place. 

The undermentioned Cornets of Cavalry and En- 
signs of Infantry posted to regts. specified, viz 

2 d- Comets W. E. Remington, to 5tli L.C. ; and 
Thomas Allan, 4 th do. ; 3 d- Comets M.W. Isacke, 
7th L.C.; Geo. Forbes, 5th do.; J. E. Mayne, 
8 th do. ; anil A. G. Garland, 4th do.— 6 th Em.\Vm. 
Johnstone (not arrived), R. W. Madras Europ. 
regt.; 7th Ens. Sweedland Main waring, ditto ; 4th 
Ensigns Septimus Gibbon, 42d N.I. ; €.*, F. Luard, 
52d do. ; A.W. Grant, 11th do. t S.G. Prcndergast, 
13th do. ; II. J. Anderson, 25th do. ; Arthur Wynd- 
hain, flth do. ; John Curtis, 8 th do. ; 8 th Ens. F. 
F. C. Dickson, R. W Madras Europ. regt.; 4th 
Ensigns F. J. Goldsmld, 37th N.I. ; Walter Cole- 
ridge, 20 th do. ; W.T. K. Rolston, 14th do. 

July 4.— Ens. A II. M. Chcsney removed from 
1st to do duty with 1.3th N.I. 

Surg. J. Maefarland removed from 48th to 33d 
regt., ami Surg. Q. Jamieson, m.d., from 33d to 48th 
ditto. 

Assist. Surg. W. Rose removed to 33d regt. 

July 10 — Ens. Martin Hickey removed from do- 
ing duty witli 43th, and posted to 15tli N.I. as 4th 
ensign, which corps he will join and rank next be- 
low Ens. G. C. Mowbray. 

July 12 .— Ens. G. E. Cotton, 5oth N.I., permitted 
to continue to do duty with 41st regt. till 31stJ)ec. 
next. 

July 13 — Ens. C. W. Huet (recently arrived and 
promoted) to do duty with 38th N.I, 

July 15.— The undermentioned Ensigns (recently 
posted to regts.) permitted to do duty with corps 
specified till .31st Dec. next: — Ensigns W. Crew, 
32d, with 45th regt.; .S. Mainwaring, M.E. regt. 
with 2d regt. ; S. Gibbon, 42d, with 2d do. ; G. F. 
Luard, 52d, with 34th do.; A. W. Grant, Uth, 
with 38th da ; S. G. Prcndergast, 13th, with 5th 
do. ; H. G. Anderson, 25th, with 34th do. 

July 17.— Ens. T. Haines to act as qu. mast, and 
interp. to 9 th regt., until relieved, or further or- 
ders ; date 8 th July. 

Transferred to Invalid Establishment . — June 18. 
Maj. Charles Farran, 14th N.I., at his own request. 

Examination. — Lieut. J. R. Arrow, acting qu. 
mast. 15th L.I., having been examined in the Hin- 
doostanec language by a committee at Trichino- 
poly, has been reported qualified for the duties of 
interpreter. 

Returned to duty, from Europe. — July 2. Assist 
.Surg. W. Rose ; Assist. Surg. II. Cheape. 


FURLOUGHS, &C. 

To Europe.— J une 14. Ens. F. W. Sellon, 43d 
N.I., for health. — Deputy Com. of Ordnance. S. 
Clarke, for health.— July 2. Lieut. R. L. Reilly, 
10th N.I., for health. 

To Sea . — July 16. Capt. H. Morland, 27th N.I. 
for six moathsi for health. 

(X) 
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To Presidency.— June 8. Lieut, R. L. J. Ogllvie, 
33d N.I., fYom 10th June to 10th July 1K39.— 11. 
Assist. Surg. J. Lovell, zillah of Chicacolc, leave 
for purpose of obtaining a Anal med. cert, to enable 
him to proceed to Europe.— la rapt. F. Kades, 
39 th N.I., from 20fli June to 20th Sept. 1839.— 2d- 
Lieut. R. II. Smith, sappers and miners, from 
20th June to 31sr. Aug. 1030.— 20. Lieut. R. Wool- 
ley, 28th N'I. f from 1st July to 30th Sept. 1839 — 
Lieut. A. Robertson, 40th N.I., from 1st to 31st 
July 1839.— Ens. P. F. Ottley, d.d. aid N.I., from 
from 1st to 31st July 1835). — July 2. Lieut, and Adj. 
H. V. Pope, 27th N.L. from 5th June 1039. prepa- 
ratory to applying for leave to proceed to Europe, 
on sick eert — 0. Lieut, and Adj. R. Farquhar, 
28th N.I-, from 1st Aug. to 31st Oct. 183!).— 10. 
Lieut, and Adj. L. Moore, fltli L.C.. from 1st to 31st 
Aug. 1839.— Lieut. J. A. Campbell, 7th L.C., from 
5th July 1839 to 15th Jan. 1840, on sick cert, (also 
to Eastern Coast). 

To Bon fin tore . — June 18. Lieut. Col. Maclean, 
resident at Tanjore, until 31st Aug. 1830 (to pro- 
ceed via Madras). — 20. Lieut. A. M. McCally, 28th 
N.I., from 10th July to loth Sept. 1&39.— July 4. 
Ens. II. R. G. Dallas, 3&t N.L, from 27th June to 
31st Dee. 1839. on sick cert.— 12. Comet G. K. 
Newbery, 8th L.C., from 17th July to 15th Aug. 
1839. 

To Western Coast. — June 18. Lieut. T. A. Boi- 
leau, 43d N.I., in continuation, till 30th Sept. 
1839, and to enable him to join. 

To Cudilalore and Eastern Coast.— June 8. Ens. 

M. C. Spottiswoode, 24th N.L, in continuation till 
15th Oct. 1839, for health. 

To Caunanore. — June 18. Maj. J. Wallace 48tli, 

N. I., from 8th June to 31st July 1839. 

To Neilgherry Hills. — May 9. Lieut. II. M. Do- 
naldson, 50th N.L. until 3t)th June, for health.— 
June 13. Maj.W. J. Lutterworth, i:.b., acting de- 
puty qu. mast. gen. of army, from 28th June to 
25th July 1839. — July 12. Ens. W. T. K. Itohtou, 

14th N.L, from 20th July to 20th Oct. 1839 10. 

Cant. I). Littlejohn, 48th N.L, in continuation till 
15th Jan. 1840, on sick cert. 

To He rh am pare. — Cant- J. Fullerton and Lieut. 

V. Gill, 17th N.I., till 31st July 1839, on sick cert. 
To llcUury. — July 12. Cornet J. F. Johnstone, 

3d L.C., iu continuation till 20th Aug. 1839, on 
sick cert. 

To Eastern Const. — July 8. Lieut, ami Adj.W.K. 
Ba’oington, 17th N.L, in continuation till 31st Aug. 
1839, on siek cert. 

To Courtnllum find Western Const. — July 5. As- 
sist. Surg. J. Kellie, zillah of Malabar, from 15th 
July to 15th Sept. J 039, for health. 

To Cuttack. — July 17. Major C. Farran, C.E.V. 
Bat., from 1st July to 31st Dec. 1839. 

To Mysore and Southern Division. — Jtilytj. Lieut. 

W. Junor, 2d N.I., from 28th July to 28th Oct. 
1839. 


SHIPPING. 

Art ivats. 

May 30. Coringa Packet , from Calcutta, Arc.— 
JrvK f>, Clorinde, from Bordeaux and Pondicherry. 
— 9. Avoca , from Tavoy and Acheen ; Luhvorth, 
from Calcutta — 10. (toringa packet, from Pondi- 
cherry. — 17* H.M brig Algerine, from Trinco- 
malce. — 18. Janet, from Moulmein and Amherst. 
— 19. Lloyds, from Calcutta. — 20. Marquis Camden , 
from London; Charles Dumergue, from Moul- 
mein and Acheen. — 21. Colombo, from Pondicherry. 
—22. General Kj/d , and Strath Eden, both from 
London j Union , from Vizagapatam ; Governor 
Doherty, from Calcutta. — 23. Buckinghamshire, 
from Adelaide, S. Australia. — 24. Euphrates, from 
Bombay. — 25. Emma, from Cape.— 29. Catherine , 
Pendygrass, from Bombay. — 30. Patriot, from 
Calcutta. — July 2. Sarah , from Vizagapatam.— 5. 
Gaillardon, from Calcutta. — 10. Thames, from 
London. — 11. Orator, from Mauritius; If.M.S. 
Volage, from Trlncoroallee.— 12. Josephine, from 
Bordeaux, Bombay, and Pondicherry — 13. ILM.S. 
Conway , from Calcutta. — 15. Larkins, from Lon- 
don and Cape. — IK H.M. brig Algerine, from 
Trincomallee ; Emerald Isle, from Port Louis. 

Departures. 

Junk 8. Isadora, tor Vizagapatam.— 8. Coringa 
Packet , for Pondicherry .-**12, Resolution, for Pe. 


nang, Malacca, and Singapore.— 13. Mithridate , 
for Ilavre de Grace. —15. Lultvorth , for Swan 
River; Bengal Packet, for London.-^] 8. U.M. 
brig Algerine, for Trincomalec.— 21 . Lloyds , for 
London ; Clorinde, for Bordeaux. — 29. Mobile, for 
Mauritius.— J uly 2. C'oringa Packet, for Northern 
Ports; Graham , for Calcutta. — 4. Claudine , for 
Cape and London: Union, for Northern Ports. — 
5. Buckinghamshire , for Calcutta. — 8. Winchester . 
for Calcutta. — 9. Governor Doherty, for Moulmein. 
— 10. Pearl, for London; Marquis Camden , for 
Calcutta.— 12. Patriot , for Penang and Straits. — 
14. Charles Dinner guv, for Coringa.— lti. Gaillar- 
don, for N.S. Wales; Catherine , Pendygrass, for 
Northern Ports.— 17. ILM.S. Conway, for Trin- 
oomallee; ILM.S. Volage, for China. — 18. 
Charles Grant, for Singapore and China ; Thames , 
for Calcutta.— 19. ILM.S. Algerine, for Trinco- 
mallee. 

1STHTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS . 

May 8. At Bellary, the lady of W. II. Grubb, 
Esq., Madras artillery, of a son. 

9. At Cannatuire, the lady of Major Wallace, 
commanding 40th N.L, of a son. 

10. At Jubbulpore, the lady of Capt. Wynter, 
11th Madras N.I., of a son. 

— At Dindigul, the lady of the Rev. William 
Hickey, of a son. 

15. At Cochin, the lady of the Rev. II. Harley, 
of a son. 

17. At Vellore, the lady of Capt. J. Hutchings, 
43d N. I., of a daughter. 

19. At Madras, Mrs. Bowie, of a son. 

20 . At Kulladghet, the lady of Capt. Banf^tt, 7th 
N.I., of a daughter. 

21. \t Madras, the lady of Lieut, and Drcv. 
Capt. J.W. Rumsey, 44th regt., of a son. 

24. At Vizagapatam, the lady of Rev. J.W. Gor- 
don, missionary, of a son. 

28. At Ootacamund, the lady of Brcv. Capt. J. 
Geirard, 45th N. I., of a daughter. 

— At Madras, ttoe lady of Robert White, Esq. 
M.l)., surgeon, of a son. 

31. The lady of George 11. Skelton, Esq., C..S,, 
of a daughter. 

June 12. At Chittoor, the lady of T. Onslow, 
Esq., civil service, of a son. 

13. At Ootacamutul, the lady of W. A. Neave, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

24. At Secunderabad, the lady of G. T. Haly, 
Esq., 41st N.L, of a daughter. 

28. At Hingolce.the lady of N. A. Woods, m.j>., 
surgeon, Madras establishment, attached to 11.11. 
the Nizam’s army, of a daughter. 

30 . AtGuntoor, the lady of E. Newberry, Esq., 
C.S., of a son. 

— At Cannanore, the lady of Capt. Morphett, 
H.M. 57th regt , of a daughter. 

July 3 . At Bangalore, the lady of Assist .Surg. C. 
J. Smith, of a daughter. 

4. At Vepery, the lady of the Rev. H. Von Da- 
dclszcn, of a son. 

5. At Ootacamund, the lady of Lieut. J. C. For- 
tcscuc, of a daughter. 

8. At Y'anam, the lady of Capt. A. DeLaCombe, 
of a daughter. 

7. At the residency, Tanjore, the lady of Arthur 
J. Maclcane, Esq., secretary to the Marine Board, 
of a daughter. 

— At Trichinopoly, the lady of G. J. Waters, 
Esq., C.S., of a daughter. 

12. At Tanjore, the wife of the Rev. T. Brother- 
ton, missionary, of a daughter. 


MAHKIAGLS. 

May 15. At Vepery, Mr.W.T.Taylor, son of the 
late Capt. Taylor, of the Madras army, to Char- 
lotte, third daughter of the late Mr. M. Vincent, of 
Pondicherry. 

21. At Secunderabad, Capt. Ainsinck, horse ar- 
tillery, to Anna Tinne, eldest daughter of Patrick 
Rose, Esq., Banff. 

27. At Neyoor. the Rev. A. F. Camunercr to 
Anne, eldest daughter of the Rev. C. Mead. 

July 2. At Cuttack, Lieut. Col. Vincent Mathias, 
14th N.L, to Mary Ann Louise, youngest daughter 
of the late J. Spence, Esq. 
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17. At Madras, Hugh Cheapc, E*q„ m.d., to 
Helen Isabella, second daughter of Capr. Bum, late 
of the 34 Dragoons. 

DEATHS. 

May 2. At sea, on board the Strath Eden, Lieut. 
Thomas Austin, of the artillery. 

10. At Bellary, Dr. C. S. W. F. Hunter, of II. M. 
4th regt., doing duty with a wing of the 13th 
L. Drags, at that station. 

12. At sea, on board the ship Marquis Camden, 
on the passage from England, Miss Biden, daugh- 
ter of Capt. Christopher Biden, Master-attendant 
at Madras. 

2.1. At Russell Kondah, Lieut. J. W. Nixon, of 
the 17th regt. N.l. 

2 6. At Madras, Mrs. Thomas, wife of J. F. 
Thomas, Esq. 

27. At the Madras General Hospital, Francis 
Yates Cooper, Esq., late of the 4th L.C. 

28. At Cannanorc, Eliza, wife of Lieut. Col.Wm. 
Isacke, .'With regt. N.l. 

June 11. Of dropsy, Mrs. Elizabeth S. Chcriman, 
relict of the late S. Chcriman, Esq., aged .'id. 

17* Near Vellore, of cholera, Elizabeth Loathes, 
wife of Card. Ilenry Prior, of the 23d N.L, and 
daughter of Sir John M or t lock, one of her Majes- 
ty’s Commissioners of Excise. 

]!). At Hoossingabad, Lieut. E. N. Freeman, of 
the 42il regt. N.l. 

30. At Hyderabad, Surg. Charles Jameson, of the 
medical establishment. 

July 0. At Madras, Mr. Win. Marshall, aged 43. 

11. At Arcot, Lieut. Richard Prescott, of the 
8th regt. L.C., aged 31. 

lfl. At Vepery, Mrs. J. M. Kirwan. 

Lately. Hatley Frcre, Esq., of the civil service, 
late acting assistant judge of Coimbatore. 


liomfiay. 

GOVERNMENT ORDERS, & c. 

11 1'ZKli AT Hi Ili-airi.AK 1IOKSF. 

Bombay Castle, May 21-, 1839. — 

Under instructions from the right lion, 
the Governor General ol India, orders 
have been issued for raising, at Bnrodn, 
a local corps, to he designated the 
“ Guzerat Irregular Morse,’* to consist 
of eight rissallahs, and to be of the fol- 
lowing strength, vis. eight lissaldars, 
eight jemedars, thirty-two dulledars, 
sixty-four naib duifedars, eight ueshim 
btirdars, eight trumpeters, and six hun- 
dred and forty sowars. — Extra : onewor- 
dee-major, one nakieh, one writer, two 
native doctors, one trumpet-major, one 
chowdry, one mootzuddy, three flagmen, 
and two lasears. 

The following officers have been ap- 
pointed to this eorps : 

Commandant. —Major H. G. Roberts, 13th N.l. 

2d in Command.— Lieut. A. N. Aitcheson, 13th 
N.L 

Adjutant.— Ens. J. McGrigor, 21st N.l. 

Medical officer.— Assist. Surg. II. T. Chalterton, 
23d N.L 


DEPUTY PAYMASTER** AT STATIONS. 

Bombay Castle , May m Z\, 1839. — Deesa 
being reduced to a second class brigade, 
the situation of deputy paymaster at that 
stutiou is abolished. 

A treasure chest will be established 
there, agreeably with the regulations. 

Consequent on orders from the Go- 


vernment of India, a deputy paymaster 
is sanctioned for Mhow. 

NEW GOVERNOR. 

Proclamation. — Bombay Castle , May 
31, 1839.— Whereas the lion. Sir James 
ltivett Carnoc, Bart, hath been appointed 
by the lion, the Court of Directors to 
the office of Governor of Bombay, and its 
dependencies ; it is therefore hereby pro- 
claimed, that the lion. Sir Janies Kivett 
Carnac, Bart, lias, on the date hereof, 
received charge of the government of 
Bombay, and its dependencies, and taken 
the oaths and his seat under the usual 
salute from the garrison : and all persons 
are required to obey the said Hon Sir 
James ltivett Carnac, Bart, as Governor 
and President in Council accordingly. 

Tile following appointments are made 
on the personal stair of the lion, the Go- 
vernor : — 

Edward Fuller Danvers, Esq., to be Private 
Secretary. 

2d Lieut. John Rivett Carnac, II.M. 21st Fusi- 
leers, to be Military Secretary. 

< -ant. Franklin Lush inglou, II.M. Dili regt., to 
be Aide-de-Camp. 

Assist. Surg. Robert Brown, to be Surgeon to 
the Hon. the Governor. 

HANK or MKI)HAI. OFFICERS. LORI) LLIVK's 

FUND. 

Bombay Castle , June 1, 18:39. — The 
following copy of a military U tter from 
the lion. Court of Directors, to the Go- 
vernment of India, dated the Pith Feb. 
last, is published for general information. 
Our Governor General of ludig in 
Council. 

We observe from the scale of pensions 
which accompanied the letter of the 
officiating secretary in tin? military de- 
partment at your presidency, to the 
.Madras government, under date 19th 
March 18.38, that the widows of members 
of the Medical Board, and of superin- 
tending surgeons, have not been allowed, 
on their admission to “ Lord Clive's 
Fund,” the benefit of the rank which, 
under our orders of the 23d Oct. 1833, 
was granted to medical officers holding 
those appointments; since the date of 
that letter it, has been our practice to 
grant to widows of members of the board, 
and of superintending surgeons, the pen- 
sions allowed from Lord ('live’s Fund to 
the widows of colonels and licut.-colo- 
nels, being the rank then ussigned to 
them respectively. We desire that a 
similar practice may obtain in India. 

We have, &c. 

London, I3tli Feb. 1839. 

C.KNKKAl. Slit IIKNHY FANE. 

Head Quarters , MahaUcshwur , June 3, 
1839. — The head-quarters of his Exe. 
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the Commander-in -Chief in India, will be 
removed from hence towards Poona on the 
9th inst., to which place all reports, &c. 
intended for his Excellency's information, 
are to be addressed till further orders. 

THE RESERVE FORCE OF SCINDE. 

Bombay Castle , June 13, 1839. — Under 
instructions from the Right Hon. the 
Governor General of India, the Reserve 
Force of Scinde is to be at present con- 
sidered, in matters relating to military re- 
gulations and discipline, under Muj. Gen. 
Sir John Fitzgerald, k. c . b., the senior 
officer in charge of the Bombay army. 

The Reserve Field Force of Scinde 
is to be considered a first class brigade. 

SALARIES OF DEPUTY JUDGE ADVOCATES. 

Bombay Castle , June 13, 1839. — The 
following extract, para. 22, from a letter 
from the Hon. Court of Directors, dated 
6tli Feb.last, is published for information : 
“ Having authorized the government of 
Madras to raise the salaries of deputy 
judge advocates at that presidency, from 
250 to Rs. 350 a month, as ullowed at 
Bengal, we now sanction a similar aug- 
mentation at your presidency, commenc- 
ing from the date of your receipt of this 
despatch. The allowance for office esta- 
blishment, will at the same time be fixed 
at Rs. 50 per month, as granted in 
Bengal." 


The Governor In Council requests that 
Capt. Apthorp will accept himself, and 
communicate to the officers and men 
under his command, the thunks of go- 
vernment for their conduct whilst engaged 
on this service. 

RELIEF OF CORPS. 

With the sanction of Government the 
following relief of corps will take place 
during the ensuing cold season, unless 
otherwise ordered ; dated 20th July • 

8th N. I., from Satara to Baroda. 

1 1th do., Bhooj to Ahmedabad. 

12th do., Rajcote to Bombay. 

14th do., Ahmedabad to Rajcote, 

16th do., Bombay to Satara. 

20th do., Baroda to Bhooj. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, &c. 

Mat/ 23. Mr. W. Simson to assume charge of his 
appointment of collector and magistrate of Shoo- 
lapoor. 

Mr. E. 11. Townsend to act as collector and ma" 
gistrateof Belgaum, and political agent in South- 
ern Mahratta country. 

Mr. P. Stewart to act as collector and magistrate 
of Poona. 

.11. Mr. Crawford McLeod to be deputy post- 
master general of Bombay, and superintendent of 
Government printing establishment, in sue. to Mr. 
J. Graham dec. 

Mr. Ash ness Remington to officiate as 1st assis- 
tant to political oommisioucr for Guzerat, and 
resident at Baroda. 

June 12. Mr. A. lit. John Richardson to act as 
3d assistant to principal collector and magistrate of 
Suiat. 


H. C. STEAMER “ ZKNOBIA.” 

Bombay Castle , July 16, 1839. — The 
Hon, Company’s steam vessel “ Kil- 
kenny ” having arrived, the lion, the 
Governor in Council is pleased to direct 
that she be received into the Indian Navy, 
and put into commission under the name 
of “ Zenobia .” 


June 17* Mr. C. E. F. Tytler to be assistant 10 
collector and magistrate of Admednuggur. 

10. Mr. Campbell, acting 1st assistant to magis- 
trate of Belgaum, to have penal powers of a magis- 
trate in that colleetorate. 

The penal powers of a magistrate conferred on 
the undermentioned gentlemen in Poona division, 
*>*-• — Mr. W. E. Frere, acting 1st assistant to ma- 
gistrate of Poona; Mr. J. N. Rose, ditto 2d ditto. 

10. Mr. W. E. Frere, acting 1st assistant to col- 
lector of Poona, to be placed in charge of purgun- 
nas of Kheir and Mawul ; to have effect from loth 
March last. 


OPERATIONS IX THE MAIIEE ('AUNT A. 

Bombay Castle , July 26, 1839. — The 
Hon. the Governor in Council has pe- 
rused, with great satisfaction, reports of 
the proceedings of a field detachment 
under the command of Capt. Apthorp, 
K. I. C., of the 20th Regt. N. I., and 
composed of the details noted in the 
margin.* in quelling disturbances which 
have recently occurred in the Mahee 
Caunta. 

On one occasion, a detachment of the 
1 4th Regt. N. I., commanded by Capt. 
Hutt, attacked and dispersed with con- 
siderable loss, a body of insurgents, 
strongly posted in the Damodc Hills, 
and on another'oecasion, Capt. Apthorp, 
idler a forced march of 35 miles, succeeded 
in apprehending some of the principal 
persons concerned in these disturbances. 

• A detachment of the 9th Regt. N. I. ; a de- 
tachmentof the 14th Regt. N. I., and a detachment 
of Gokmdause. 


20 . The following appointments made by the 
Hon. the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of 
Judicature : 

Edward Davies, Esq., acting mastcrin equity, con- 
firmed in office of master inequity , from 1 1th July. 

Charles Augustus West, Esq., to tie clerk of 
court for conducting proceedings in small causes, 
from 15th July. 

John Pascal Larkins, Esq., to be attorney for 
conducting pauper causes, from 15th July. 

22. J. P.Willoughby, Esq., and Lieut.Col. E. M. 
Wood, to be secretaries in attendance on Hon. the 
Governor, during his tour in the Deccan. 

L. R. Reid, Esq., acting chief secretary to go- 
vernment, to conduct Mr. Willoughby’s duties in 
secret, political, and judicial departments. 

W. S. Boyd, Esq., acting secretary to govern- 
ment, to conduct Lleut.Gol. Wood’s duties in mili- 
tary and marine departments. 

23. Mr. C. Sims to be joint judge and session 
judge of Poona, subject to confirmation of govern- 
ment of India. 

Mr. W. H. Harrison to act as deputy registrar of 
Sudder Dewannec and Sudder Foujdaree Adawlut. 

Lieut. J. R. Keiiy, 20th N.I., to act as assistant 
to political agent in Mahee Caunta, during absence 
of Lieut. Wallace on sick cert. 

24. Mr. A. 8 pens to act as deputy collector of 
customs and land revenue at presidency, until re- 
turn of Mr. Grant. 
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Mr. W. H. Harrison to be assistant judge and * 
session judge at AhmedabAd. 

Mr. II. II. Stracey to act as assistant judge and 
session judge at that station. 

Mr. A. Dcttington, acting 2d assistant to the col- 
lector and magistrate of Belgaum, received charge 
of that collcctorate from Mr. Siinson, on the 27th 
May. 

Mr. P. Stewart* acting collector of Poona, re- 
ceived charge of that collectorate from Mr. W. E. 
Frerc, on the 10th June. 

Mr. S. Babington, assistant collector and magis- 
trate of Belgaum, was examined in the regulations 
of Government on the 20th May by a committee 
assembled for that purpose* and was found compe- 
tent to enter on the transaction of public business. 

Obtained leave of Absence.— June 12. Mr. J. A. 
Forbes* for six months, to the Deccan, on siek 
cert.— July 20. Mr.J. Little, for two months, to 
Deccan* on private affairs. 

ECCLESIASTICAL. 

July 20. The Rev. R. Ward, a.m., junior presi- 
dency and garrison chaplain, to be acting senior 
chaplain, and the Rev. it. G. Keays, a.m., acting 
chaplain at Ahmednuggur, to be acting junior pre- 
sidency and garrison chaplain, from date of the 
llev. 11. Jeffrey’s embarkation for New South 
Wales. 

24. The Rev. It. Ward, a.m., to act as Archdea- 
con of Bombay. 

MILITAUY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS* &c. 

Bombay Casth, May / 17, 1H3‘I. — Assist. Surg. B. 
White, vaccinator N.W.D. of Guzerat, transferr- 
ed to S.E.D. os vaccinator; and Assist. Surg. J. 
Keith, acting vaccinator S.E.U. of Guzerat, to be 
vaccinator ol N.W.D. Guzerat. 

May 20. — Ens. Ii. L. Evans, 17tli N.I., to act as 
adj. to that regt., from 2/th Oct. to 27th Nov. 
last, during absence of Lieut. Knipe, as a temp, 
arrangement. 

Capt. C. Johnson delivered over charge of Com- 
missariat department at Malligaum to Lieut. A.II. 
O. Mathews, of 15th N.I., under date 1st May. 

Brev. Capt. 'Wilson, major of brigade, to take 
charge of bazar department at Deesa, on depar- 
ture of Lieut. Shaw from station ; date 1 5 th Nov. 

May 24.— Capt. J. Gray, H.M. 40th Tcgt., to act 
as interp. to Scinde Reserve Force during absence 
of Lieut. Postans, from 20tli Jan. last. 

Ens. J. D. DeVitre, 25th N.L, to be deputy pay- 
master at Mhow. [A new appointment.] 

Lieut. C. D. Mylne, Gth N.L, to be assistant to 
superintendant or bazars at Poona. 

Assist. Surg. Fraser directed to assume medical 
charge of steamer Hutf i Lindsay without delay. 

May'25. — Cadet of Cavalry C. F. Magniac admit- 
ted on eslab. and prom, to cornet. 

Cadets of Infantry J. D. Stewart and Frederick 
Stanley admitted on estab., and prom, to Ensigns. 

Messrs. II. D. Glasse and R. H. Davidson, m.d., 
admitted on estab. as assist, surgeons. 

Ens. J. L. P. Iloarc, 13th N. I., to be fort adj. of 
Surat, v. Aitchlson, subject to provisions of Gov. 
G.O. of 8th Aug. 1834. 

May 27* — The following temporary appoint- 
ments by his Exc. the Commandcr-in-Chier, dated 
8lh March last* confirmed ; 

('apt. J. Scott* 23d N.L* to act as a sub-assist, 
com. general* and to lie stationed at Bukkur* until 
further orders. 

Capt. H. Lyons* 23d N,I., to be an acting sub- 
assist. commissary general. 

Lieut. It. If. Wardcll* flth N.L, to be an acting 
sub-assist, commissary general. 

May 2d.— Surg. Pinney to lie staff surgeon of 
Mhow* and to join on termination of field service, 
on which he is at present employed. (As a tempo- 
rary measure, pending further orders, the senior 
medical officer stationed at Mhow* toaetas staff’ 
surgeon. 

Lieut. N.P. McDougall* 13th N.L, to act as fort 
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adj. at Surat, on departure of Lieut. Aitcheson 
from station* until arrival of officer nominated to 
the situation. 

May 29. — Capt. Corsellls* paymaster to Scinde 
Reserve Force, to proceed to Bukkur as soon as 
possible, aud Capt. Donnelly, deputy assist.adj.gen. 
of Scinde Reserve Foree, to rake charge of treasure 
chest for use of brigade divided between Karachec 
and Tatta ; dates 10th and 25th March last. 

The following divisional Order by Maj. Gen. 
Willis, commanding northern division of the army, 
confirmed Capt Aptliorp, K.I.C., 20th N.I., 
as senior officer, to assume command of the troops 
in the Myhee Kaunta — Lieut. Vaillant, 9th N.L 
(subject to confirmation of Commander of the 
Forces) to lie line adj. to the foree, from flth May, 
the date on which they were to take the field. — The 
superintending Surgeon to avail himself of the ser- 
vices of Assist. Surg. White, and to direct that 
officer to proceed to Hursole without delay. 

Assist. Surg. W. Pitcairn, acting port surgeon, to 
assume medical charge of 4th N.L, during illness 
of Surg. J. McMorris. 

May 30. — Capt. It. Foster, having arrived from 
Aden, resumed charge of his duties as superintend- 
ent of roads, Ac. on 12th May. 

May 31. — Surg. Montefiorc to act as garrison sur- 
geon until arrival of Surg. Gray, or until further 
orders. 

The following temporary appointments made, 
consequent on permission of Major J. Jopp to re- 
main at Bombay, or in the Deccan, on sick leave 
granted to him under date 4th May 1U3(I. 

Major C. Waddington to act as inspecting engi- 
neer in the Deccan. 

Capt. J. S. Grant to continue to act as inspecting 
engineer Northern Division of Army, during Maj. 
Jopp’s absence from duty, or until further orders. 

Capt. W. B. Good fellow, and Capt. T.M.B. Tur- 
ner, to revert to their respective appointments of 
executive engineer at Poona, and Ahmednugger. 

Capt. W. C. Harris to assume acting charge of 
superintending engineer’s department at presiden- 
cy, on his arrival from Kurrachce. 

Lieut. W.G. Hebbert to act as executive engi- 
neer at Belgaum, during period Capt. Hams may 
be employed at presidency. 

Maj. Gen. I. Kilinersley, being reported unfit, 
from sickness, to join his station, pennilted to de- 
fer his departure until further orders. 

Assist. Surg. It. II. Davidson, m.d., app. to re- 
lieve Assist. Surg. Fraser from medical charge of 
the Hugh Lindsay, on account of illness of the 
latter. 

June 1.— Lieut, and Qu. Mast. W. F.Cormack, 
15th N.I., to perform duties of adj., during ab- 
sence of Lieut. Wat kin on sick ccrt. 

Lieut. W. II. C.Lyc, 13tli N.I., to act as adj. to 
left wing of that regt.., during absence of Lieut. 
Supple on leave to presidency. 

Jane 5.— So much of the late G.O. as appoints 
Assist. Surg. Drevcr, of Madras horse artillery, to 
medical duties of staff’ and details at Sholapoor, 
hereby cancelled, and Assist. Surg. W. Butler, of 
Madras army, senior medical officer at the station* 
will, according to the regulations, be placed in 
charge of those details. 

1 Jeut. L. P. 1 lart , of engineers, to be assistant 
superintendent of roads, Ac., v. Lieut. H. Wood* 
proceeded to Europe. 

June 7.— The services of Capt. R. St. John, of 
Europ. llegt., and post master at Poona, placed at 
disposal of Major Gcnetal commanding the Forces, 
for a special duty, without prejudice to his present 
appointment. 

Cadet of Artillery W. C. Outhwaite admitted on 
estab., and prom, to 2d lieut. 

Cadet of Cavalry It. B. Moore admitted on es- 
tab., and prom, to cornet. 

Cadets of Tnfantry Alfred Williams, G.F.Thome, 
W. B. Shubrick, Win. Ballingall, Fred. Cuerton, 
C. C. Johnstone, Janies Miles, P.M. Briggs* T.E. 
Stone, W. S. Fumeattx, Geo. Mackenzie* G. S. 
Montgomery, J. E. Bowles, and C. F. Knellet ad- 
mitted oil estab., and prmn. to ensigns. 

Messrs. Alex. Campbell, m.d., and T. M. Hovell 
admitted on estab. as assist, surgeons. 

Mr. J. S. Stockley admitted on estab. as a veteri- 
nary surgeon. 
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June JO.— rapt. G. Macro to receive charge of 
Commissariat department at Malligaum from 
Lieut. Mathews ; date 28th May. 

Lieut Robinson. Indian Navy, to be assistant to 
Secretary to Military Board, for Indian Navat 
store accountant and audit department. 

Cadets of Infantry E. S. Niblock, Joseph Pike 
(already posted to 9th N.I.1, R. W. Wheatstone, 
and E. C. Mars ton, admitted on estab. and prom, to 
ensigns. 

Mr. W. F. Babington admitted on estab. as an 
assist, surgeon. 

June 11. —Brigadier T. Valiant, K.H., of H.M. 
49th F. (having arrived in garrison) to assume du- 
ties of Commandant, and all reports and returns 
to be made to him accordingly. 

June 13.— Lieut W. Loch, 1st L.C. to be an aid- 
de-camp on staff of Hon. the Governor, but not to 
be withdrawn from his regimental duties, until 
termination of the service on which he is em- 
ployed. 


Ens. W. Reynolds, 14th N.I., to act as aid-de- 
camp to Hon. the Governor, during absence of 
Lieut. Loch on field service, or until further 
orders ; date 1st Juuc IK*). 

June 14.— Cadet of Infantry Robert Phayre ad- 
mitted on estab., and prom to ensign. 

June Hi, — Lieut. E. S. Blake, regt. of artillery, 
to act as adj. and qu. mast, to 2d liar, of artillery, 
until further orders. 


June 17-— Cadet of Infantry, W. II. Seale ad- 
mitted on estab., and prom, to ensign. 

The under-mentioned officers, cadets of season 
JH23, to have rank of capt. by brevet, viz — Lieuts. 
A.Shephcard, 24th N.I., and \V. Thatcher, fith 
do., from 25th April 1H39. 

Lieut II. W. Preedy, Superintendent of bazars 
at Kurrachee, received charge of commissariat de- 
partment, with Reserve of the Army of Seindc. 
from Brev. Capt. G. Wilson, 26th N.I., on 23th 
May. 

The district order, under date ]5th May, direct- 
ing that all reports and returns be made to Lieut. 
Col. Tweedie, 20th Madras N.I., »n departure of 
Maj. Gen. Kinnersley from Caudeish, confirmctl. 

June 27.— Capt. W. Macan, acting deputy pay- 
master at Deesa, delivered over charge of treasure 
tumbrils belonging to late pay office, to major of 
brigade at station on 5th June. 


Lieut. J. H. G. Crawford, assistant, was appoint- 
ed to act as superintendent of roads, &c., during 
Capt. Foster’s absence on special duty at Aden. 

June 23. — The recent prom, of Major J P. C um- 
ming, left wing Europ. llegt., was made subject to 
provisions of 4th para, of lion, the Court of direc- 
tors' letter, dated 11th April 1838. 

Cadet of Artillery C. J. Unice admitted on estab., 
and prom, to 2d licut. 

Cadets of Infantry J. F. Goodfellow -posted to 
20th N.I.) audJ. S. Kern ball admitted 011 estab., 
and prom, to ensign. 

July 13. — Capt. C. Richards, 8th N.I., relievctl 
from his duties as superintendent and comman- 
dant of Balmcer, and placed at disposal of Gover- 
nor General of India; and Capt. G. Malet, 3d 
appointed to act for that officer until further 
orders; date 3d July. 

July 15.— Lieut. 11.E.D. Jones, 12th N.I., to act 
as qu. mast, and interp. in llindoostame to that 
regt., v. Kastwick placed at disposal of Govern- 
ment of India. 


lith N, 1. Capt. \V. N. T. Smcc to be major, 
Lieut. L. Brown to be capt., and Ens. II. Dent to 
be lieut., in succession to A itchcson retired; date 
of rank fith July 1839. 

9th N.J. Licut. and Brev. Capt. E. Whiclielo to 
lie Capt., and Ens. W. G. Arrow to be lieut. in 
sue. to Seek retired ; date of rank 25th Aug. 1838. 

Ena. W. B. Shubrick to be ranker! in army from 
29th April 1889, and posted to 9th N.I., v. Arrow 
prom. 

Ens. Wm. Ballingal to Ijc ranked in army from 
tith July 1839, and posted to 5th M.I., v. Dent 

prom. 

Mr. R. T. C. Baxter admitted on estab. a : an as- 
sist. surgeon. 

July 1G. — Lieut. Glassc, regt. of artillery, to act 
aa line adj. at Adinedmiggur, on departure of Ens. 
McGrigor from station. 


Capt. Grant, regt. of artillery, to take charge of 
office of executive engineer at Ahmednuggur, on 
departure of Capt Turner from station, on leave. 

Lieut. K. Jopp, 10th N.I., to take charge of 
treasure chest at Daponlee, on departure of Licut. 
Ilonucr. 4th N.I., from station. 

3tl X,I. Licut. II. Richards to be adj., v. llasel- 
wood resigned the situation ; date loth July 1839. 

Licut. A. M.Hnselwood to act as qu. mast, and 
interp. in H indostanee, to 3d N.I., during absence 
of Lieut. Crawford on field service. 

So much of the G. O. of 17th June as appoints 
Assist. Surg. Cahill to act as deputy medical store- 
keeper to Scinde Reserve Force, hereby cancelled; 

July 22. Capt. II. James, 18th N. L, and Ens. 
W.G. Arrow, l»th do., to act as interpreters, for- 
mer to right wing, and latter to left wing of 14th 
N.I., until further orders. 

Lieut. J. M. Glassc to act as qu. mast, to 1st bat. 
Anillcry, during absence of Licut. Ayrton on duty 
to Presidency. 

Lieut. R. II. Young, 2d Gr. regt. N.I., to act as 
qu. mast, tu that regt , from 4th June, v. Hart 
prom. 

Lieut. P. C. L. Amici, 1st Gr. regt. N.I., to art 
as adj. to left wing of that regt., "from 12th April 
11KI9, while detached from head quarters. 

Capt. W. J. Ottley, 2d L.C., to act as interp. to 
that regt., v. Marriott resigned. 

Uegt.of Artillery. Cant, and Brev. Maj. James 
Cocke to be major, Lieut, and Brev. Capt. II. 
Stamford to be capt.. and 2d Lieut. K. Welland to 
be 1st lieut., in sue. to Wil lock dec. ; date of rank 
fith July 1839. 

2d Lieut. W. C. Outhwaite to be ranked in regt. 
of artillery from fith July 1H39, v. Welland prom. 

Cadet of Infantry Win. K. Sandwith admitted 
on estab. and prom, to ensign, 

Mr. John Craig admitted on estab. as an assistant 
surgeon. 

July 23.— Em. I). Millie, 24th N.I., to be com- 
missariat officer with force at lvarrack, from 2<i(h 
June, V . Creed who resigns tlic appointment. 

July 2 3. — 12M IV./. Ens. E. Wood to be licut., v. 
J. Jessop dec. ; date of rank loth July 1839. 

Ens. J. S. Kcm ball to be ranked from Kith July 
1839, ami posted to 12th N.I., v. Wood prom. 

Ens. II. Stanley, 5th N.I. , to be aid-de-camp to 
Maj. Gen. J. Salter, r.n., commanding Poona divi- 
sion of the army, v. Capt. LcMessurier resigned. 

July 2d. — Lieut. C.W. Protlier, 4th N.I., acting 
adj. to Nat. 1. Yet. Bat., directed to rejoin his regt. 

July 29. — Lieut. W. Gibbard, Kith N.I., relieved 
from his duties with Irregular Corps at Sawant 
Warrec, and placed at disposal at Commander of 
the Forces. 


(By Maj. Gen. J. F. Fitzgerald 1. 

Muy 23, 1<139. — Assist. Surg. Collier directed to 
proceed to Mhyliec Caunta, and place himself un- 
der orders of Capt. Althorp, commanding field 
force, giving over medical charge of right wing 
14th N.I., to Surg. Mnckcll; date Ahmcdabau 
lfith May. 

Assist. Surg. Straker to assume medical charge 
of 1st bat. artillery and goluudauzc at Almicdubad, 
from the date of Surg. Anderson’s departure, until 
arrival of Surg. Montgomery; and Assist. Surg. 
Balfour, 2Jst Madras N.I., to afford medical aid to 
stalf and details of that station, until further or- 
ders ; date fith May. 

Lieut. Col. and Brev. Col. T. Morgan, removed 
from 9th to2uth N.I., and Lieut. Col. R, Suther- 
land from 20th to 9th do. 

Muy 27. — The undermentioned officers 1 lately 
admitted to service) to do duty, viz . — Cornet C. F. 
Magniac with 2il L.C. ; Ensigns J. U. Stewart and 
F. Stanley with 21st N.I. 

May 28. — Assist. Surgeons II. D. Glassc, and R. 
it. Davidson, ai.ij., to do duty, former with 2d 
bat. artillery, and latter in European General Hos- 
pital. 

June Id.— Surg. H. Gibb ]»mted to Europ. Reg., 
in sue. to Gray removed to Golundau/.e bat. of 
artillery, and to join first opporluniLy that oilers. 

The following officers (lately admitted to ser- 
vice! to do duty with Regiments specified, an/i to 
join wUliout delay.— Comet 11 . B. Moore, horse 
artillery.— Veterinary Surg. J. S. Stock ley, 2d Lt. 
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C— Ensign* W. Ballinglull. F. Cuerton, and F. 
T. Stone, 4th N. L. ; C". F. Kncller loth do. ; J. 
Miles l?th do. ; 1*. M. Brigggs, W. S. Fumcaux, (5. 
S. Montgomery, and J. E. Bowles, ‘21st do.; \V. 
B. Shubriek, C. Johnstone, anti (}. Makenzie, 
23th do. 

Ens. Williams, 2d fir. N.I., and Ens. Thome, 
right wing Europ. Ilegt. to join and to do duty 
with 23th N. I., until season will permit of their 
proceeding to join their respective corps. 

June 11 .— Ensign Pyke, of the f)th, to he attach- 
ed to 21 st N.I., until season permit of his proceed- 
ing to Alimedabad. 

The following oflicers (lately admitted to Ser- 
vice) to join and to do duty, viz. — Ensigns II. W. 
Wheatstone, 21st N.I. ; E. C. Marstou, 23th do. 

Assist. Surg. II. D. Glassc, to proceed to Mnlti- 
gaum, via Nassick, for purpose of doing duty on 
that station. 

Assist. Surg. Costelloe, M.i».,to receive medical 
charge of two companies of 2 fitli N.L, ordcreil to 
remain at Kurrachee, on march of Head Quarters 
of that ltegt. for Tatta, date 4th March. 

Assist. Surg. Nicholson posted to 13th N.I. 

June 12. — Lieut. Ash of artillery to proceed to 
Baroda forthwith, and assume command of com- 
pany of t iolumlauzc* at that station. 

2d. Lieut. Welland, of artillery, to proceed by 
earliest, opportunity to Aden, to relieve 2 d-l.ieut. 
Dent, who on being relieved will return to Bom- 
bay. 

Juno 13.— Assist. Surg. Davies to receive medi- 
cal charge of 2d L. (J., on Surg. Sinclair assuming 
duties of stall' surgeon at Mhow; date 4th June. 

Tlu? following transfers in ltegt. of Artillery or- 
dered :—(':ipt.s. (7. Y cad ell from 1st bat. to Go- 
Junduuze hat. ; E. Stanton and ('. Lucas from 
( ioluinlaiize hat. to 1st. hat.; II. W. Trevelyan 
from 2 d hat. to Oolnmlauzo bat. 

Juno 15th. — Assist. Surg. A. Campbell and T. 

M. Hovel I, to do duty, former in European Gene- 
ral Hospital, and latter with 1st hat. Artillery. 

Jam 17— Capt. C. Johnson, 3d N.I., being re- 
ported lit for duty, directed to join his station. 

Juno 1(1. — 'file undermentioned ollieers (lately 
admitted to service) to do duty, until further or- 
ders, viz. — Ensigns E. S. Ni block, k. Phayre, and 
W. II. Seale, with 21 st N.I., and directed to join. 

June 20. — 2 - Lieut. W ('. Oathwaite, lately ad- 
mitted to service, to be attached to 1 st bat. Artil- 
lery, and directed to join with recruits proceeding 
to Ahincdnuggur under command of (.’apt. Lucas. 

Assist. Surg. W. F. Babington to do duty with 
2 d hat. Artillery, until furl iter orders. 

June 20.— (’apt. M. M. Shaw, 9th, and (.‘apt. A. 
F. I) art let, Lfitli N.I., permitted to reside at Poona 
until season admits of their proceeding to join 
1 heir respective corps. 

J n l.i/ 1 . — The undermentioned oflicers having 
been reported as requiring a further stay at presi- 
dency, for recovery of their health, have their 
furlough respectively prolonged until 31st Julvs — 
Maj. <7. 11. Aitchiscm, :.tli NX; Brev. ( apt. T. (J. 
Finscr, Europ. Regt. ; Lieut. C. It. Hogg, ditto; 
Lieut. F. J. Ford, 2l»th N.I., Surg. T. Graham. 
5th ditto ; Assist. Surg. \V. Hardy, M.n. 

Surg. J. Howison, 25th N. I., being reported lit 
for duty, directed to join his station. 

July 2d . — Major J. P. Cumin ing. Europ. Ilegt., 
now with head quarters of that iegt. at Aden, di- 
reeied to join detachment of the corps at 
rack. 

Surg. J. Howison, 23th N.I., posted to Bombay 
Europ. Regt, v. Surg. II. Gibb, posted to 25lh 

July J!).* — Major K. W. Jones, 3d N.I., per- 
mitted to remain at Presidency, until season will 
permit of Ills proceeding to join his corps. 

July lfl. — 2d-Lieut. D. Erskino, regt. of artillery, 
to proceed to Upper Sclnde by first opportunity 
that otters. 

Lieut, and Brcv. (.'apt. J. B. M. (inlanders, 2 flth 

N. I,, permitted to reside at Poona, until season 
will permit of his proceeding to join his corps. 

July 22.— ( -apt. J. S. Leeson, 4th tr. horse ar- 
tillery, to do duty with head quarters of brigade 
at Poona, until season will permit of his proceed- 
ing to join his troop on ilelu service. 


July 23.— Capt. J. T. Leslie transferred from li t 
hat. Artillery to 1 st. tr. horse brigade, v. Cocke 
prom., and directed to join on being relieved at 
Karriick by an artillery officer, whose name is di- 
rected to lie immediately submitted by the Com- 
mandant of Artillery. 

Ens. W. F. Sandwith (lately admitted to service) 
to do duty with 8 th N. I., and directed to join, 

July 25. — Surg. W. Gray, acting garrison sur- 
geon ,’app. to temporary medical charge of 2 d bat. 
artillery, until further orders. 

Ens. J. F. Goodfellow, 20 th N.I., to join and do 
duty with 25th do. until season will permit of his 
proceeding to join his corps. 

Ens. J. S. K cm ball to do duty with 21st N.I., 
until further orders. 

July 27. — Ens. Stanley to remain with his regt. 
during the service upon which it is at present em- 
ployed. 

('apt. N. Lechmere, Regt. of artillery, to proceed 
to Karrack by the earliest opportunity, for pur- 
pose of relieving Capt. Leslie. 

July 30.— Major J. Cocke (late prom.) transferr- 
ed from horse brigAde to 2 d bat. artillery, and 
directed to j oin head quarters of bat. at presidency. 

Major Cocke, on opening of the season, to pro- 
ceed to Ahmcdabad and assume command of artil- 
lery serving in the Northern Division of the Army. 

Capl. Rowland, 2d troop horse brigade, to con- 
duct these duties from date of Major Willock’s 
decease, until arrival of Major Cocke. 


Permitted to Hot in: from the Service. — July 15. 
Maj. G. B. Aitchison, 5th N.L, from (ith July, on 
pension of his rank. 

llotnnip.il to duty, /row Europe. — May 25. Capt. 
(}. Fisher, 12 th NJ.j ('apt. '1'. Gidley, 11 th do. ; 
Assist. Surg. li. A. R. Nicholson.— June 7 . Capt. 
J. 17. Smythe, 4th N.I. — 19. (-‘apt. G. More, 24th 
N.I.— 14. Capt. A. F. Bartlet, 20th N.I.— 28. Brev. 
Col. F. Fnrquharson, European regt.; (’apt. H. 
Macau, 171 I 1 N.I. ; Capt. M. M. Shaw, 9 th do. ; 
Brcv. Capt.. J. B. M. Gi Danders, 20 th do.; Lieut. 
E. W. Cartwright, 23d do.— July 15. Capt. J. C. 
Heath, 5th N.I. ; Assist. Surg, D. Grierson. 


1 r jtT.ot:<:ii.s. 

To Europe. — May 25. Assist. Surg. Bowstead, 
13th N.L, for health. — June 0. Lieut, and Brev. 
(.’apt. 1), E. Mills, 19th N.L, for health. — July 17. 
Assist. Surg. W. Hardy, m.d., for health. 

To Cope of (Jowl Hope. — May 25. Ens. R. Fitz- 
gerald, 12th N.L, for two years, for health. 

To proem! to Cowboy. — June 17. Lieut. Wallace, 
assistant political agent in the Mahcc Caunta, for 
health ; eventually to the presidency). 


MARINE DEPARTMENT. 

June 8 , 1839.— The undermentioned gentlemen 
admitted to service as volunteers for Indian Navy, 
viz. — Messrs. M. B. Worslcy, Henry Batt, A. J. 
.smith, and Robert Rithcrdun. 

July 1. — Consequent on the actual retirements 
to complete the new establishment of the Indian 
Navy, the following promotions are at present an- 
nounced 

Commander J. C. Hawkins to be capt., v. Rose 
retired ; date of com. 7th Sept. 1838. 

Commander R. Moresby to lie capt., v. Cogau 
retired ; date 2(ith Oct. 1838. 

Lieut. A.« 1 1. Nott to be commander, v. Haw- 
kins prom. ; date 7tli Sept. 1838. 

Lieut. A. S. Williams to be commanded, v 
Moresby prom. ; date 26th Oct. 1838. 

Commander Nott placed at disposal of superin- 
tendent of Indian Navy, to command the Coote, 
and conduct the navjd duties of Aden. 

Lieut. R. Ethersey to act as assistant to superin- 
tendent of Indian Navy, until further orders. 

Lieut. C. Montriou to act as draftsman. 

July 12.— Lieut. Jenkins to act as assistant to 
superintendent to Indian Navy, until further 
orders. 

July 1(5 — .Mr. Henry Ralph admitted to service 
as a volunteer for Indian Navy. 

July 23— Mr. F. W. Hopkins admitted to ser- 
vice as a volunteer for Indian Navy. 
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Permit foil to Return to DaZy.— May 201 Lieut. 
John Bird.— Jane 1. Lieut. George Quahboroti&h, 
inv. estab.— July 2 . Lieut. H. A. Ormsby — 23. 
Midshipman W. Shura. 


FUHLOUGHS. 

To Europe.— June 15. Mr. Purser Stockham, for 
health.— 10. Lieut. J. P. Porter, for health. 

To Malabar Coeut. — June 17. Lieut. George 
Quanborough, inv. estab. I.N., for one year. 


SHIPPING. 

Arrival e» 

Juke 7* Johnstone, from Liverpool. — 8. Wil- 
liam Harris, from London. — 10. Stalkart, from 
Kurrachee.— 11. Thetis, from London ; Indus, from 
Hobart Town; British King, from N. S. Wales.— 
13. Hector , from Llanelly. — 15. Eamont, from Kur- 
Tachec. — lf>. H.C. brig of war Euphrates, from 
Kurrachee. — 18. Archibald Gracia, from New 
York ; H.M.Si Jupiter, frond Colombo.— 19. Allan 
Kerr, from Greenock.— 20. Caledonia, from Liver- 
pool.— 21. Colombo, from Suez, Arc. (with London 
mail of 15th. and via Marseilles 20th April). — 20. 

H.H. the Imaum of Muscat's brig Tauz, from 
Zanzibar. — July 2. Crown, from Liverpool.— 3. 
St/nUi, from Llanelly and Mauritius (with coals).— 
5. Soobro, from Mocha.— 6. John Dennhton, from 
London. — 8. Commerce , from Liverpool. — 11. Sir 
Herbert Compton, from Singapore. — 12. Lady 
Grant, from China.— 13. Futteh Rahaman , from 
Mocha ; Swallow, from Padang. — 14. Dememra 
Packet, from Llanelly and Cape; H.C. cruiser, 
Elphinstone , from Kharrack; H. C. steamer Kil- 
kenny, from Cork and Mauritius. — 15. Earl of 
Clare, returned from sea ; H.C. steamer Berenice, 
from Muscat. — IK. Glenelg, from London. — 23. 
Hamido , from Colombo. — 26. Osman y, from Mocha 
and Aden. — 27. H.C. brig Taptee, from Aden (with 
London mail, via Marseilles to 16th June). — 30. 
Hydrose, from Aden. 

Departures. 

Junk 1. fi.C. brig Palinurus, for Kurrachee.— 
3. H.M. ships Volage and Cruizer, to sea.— 5. \u- 
varin, for Kurrachee — 8. Ann Crichton, for Liver. 
pool;*Su/ta»a, for China.— 9. Juverna , for Lon- 
don.— 10. Euphrates, for Madras. — 11. My a rum 
Dyaram, Caledonia, and Allale vie, all for China. — 
12. Lord Castlereagh, for Calcutta; Catharine , for 
Madras — 14. Star, for Zanzibar.— 17. Barbara, for 
Liverpool ; Marin, for Cork. — IK. Prince George, 
for London. — 10. Competent , for Liverpool ; Lord 
Elphinstone , for Persian Gulf; Josephine, for 
Madras. — 20. Il.Cf. schooner. Royal Tiger, for Per- 
sian Gulf.— 21. Bengal pilot-brig Orissa, for Aden 
(with a mail of 5,876 co vers.— July 4. H.C steamer 
Berenice, for Persian Gulf (with a mail for Eng- 
land). — 10. Monarch, for Clyde; Fuzzcl Kurrim , 
and Stalkart, both for Calcutta. — 11. Castle Huntly , 
and Earl of Bnlcarras, both for China.— 12. Colom- 
bo, for Calcutta. — 13. William Sharpies, for Liver- 
pool. — 14. Thomas Worthington, and Sulimany, 
both for Calcutta. — 15. Indus, for Sydney ; Man- 
chester, and Albyn, both for Liverpool. — hi. Helen, 
for Calcutta; British King, for the Clyde. — 17, 
Earl of Clare, for China.— 28. H.C. brig of war Eu- 
phrates, for Aden (with a mail for England, of 
3,074 covers). — 24. Broad Oak, for Liverpool; 
Fanny , for China. — 27. Thomas Coutts, for China ; 
Eamont, for Penang. — Auo. 1. H.C. steamer Ze- 
nobia (late Kilkeny), for Persian Gulf (with a 
mail for England). 


Passengers Arrived. 

Per Colombo, from Suez and Aden (arrived 21 st 
June) : Mrs. Du Vernet; Mrs. Blumhardt ; Miss 
Turton ; Col. Farquharson, Bombay Europ. Regt.; 
CoL Smythe, Madras Cavalry; (.'apt. Houston, 11. 

M. 4th L. Drags.; Capt. Sliaw, 9th Bombay N.I.; 
Capt Larkins, H.C.S.; Capt. Macan, 17th Bomliay 

N. I.; Capt. (inlanders, 26th B.N.I. ; Cant. I)u 
Vernet, 24th Madras N.I. ; Lieut, Carlwrignt, 23d 
B.N.I. ; Lieut. Ouchterlony, Madras Engineers; 
Lieut. Ormsby, I.N.; Ens. Good fellow. 20th B.N. 

I. ; T. E. Tdr ton. Esq., barrister; Jamies N. Da- 
niel, Esq., of Canton ; VV. Dallas, Esq., merchant ; 

J. Williaume, Esq., merchant ; Mr. C. Bruce, cadet 
of artillery ; Mr. J. S. K era ball, cadet of infahtry ; 
Mr. O. Clarke; Mr. M’Aslam ; Rev.* Mr. Blum- 
hardt; Mr.. Wise ; Francisco Maxesco, Valendino 
John, and Augustlno Tom, Chinese missionaries. 




Messrs. Kllmaur and Fdutya landed at 

Per H.C. steamer Berenice, from Sues badAdsfi 
(arrived 27th June): Dr. and Mrs. Grierson;, J. 
Altares, Esq,, merchant t Mr. Harrison, 9d clao . • 
engineer. (Lieut. McPherson, Bengal army,laod . 
Capt. Henderson, Madras do., were left behind 
Sues.) 

Per Imaum of Muscat's bxlg Taut, from Zanai* 
bar : Capt. Cogan, I.N. 

Per H.C. brig Taptee, from Aden (arrived 27th 
July) : Captains McIntosh and McPherson, Bengal 

army; Major " l t, “ 

Lieut. Mellersh 
Royal Navy ; 

Departure of Passengers. 

Per H.C.S. brig of war, Euphrates, for Aden; 
Lieut. F. Ayrton, for Aden; Lieut. Porter, I.N., 
for England. 


Freight (Aug. t.) —To Liverpool continues at 
£ 3 . per ton. To London, higher rates have been 
given. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

May 23. At Poona, the lady of Capt. T. Candy, 
superintendent of Poona college, of a son. 

30. At Uyculla, the lady of Surgeon Montefiore, 
lfith N. I., of a daughter. 

June 1. At Bombay, the lady of John Williams, 
Esq., C. S., of twin sons. (They survived only a 
few houTs). 

8. At Poona, Mrs. James Morris, of a son. 

12. At Bhooj, the lady of Capt. Melvill, of a son. 

18. At Mhow, the lady of Lieut. J. Kilner, of the 
engineers, of a son. 

27- At Byculla, the lady of E. Montgomerie, 
Esq., civil service, of a daughter. 

July 1. In the Fort, the lady of the Rev. J. 
Jackson, M.A.,ofason. 

2. At Mazagon, the lady of Lieut. W. H. Welch, 
M.N.I., of a daughter. 

— Tn the Fort, Mrs. J. H. W ooler, of a 
daughter. 

18. At Rutnagherrie, the lady of J. O. Lumsden, 
Esq., C.S., of a daughter. 

19. At Mhow, the wife of the Rev. J. II. Hughes, 
chaplain, of a son. 

23. At Fort George, the lady of Capt. Lechmcre, 
of a daughter. 

— At Girgaum, Mrs. Elizabeth Carey, of a 
daughter. 


MAURI ARKS. 

June 1. At Poona, Capt. H. C. Teasdale, 25th 
N. I., to Jessie Eliza, only daughter of the late 
Lieut-Col. Chas. WhitehiU, 10th Regt. N. I. 

25. At Ambroiie, the Rev. Robert Nesbit, of 
the Church of Scotland’s Mission, to Hay, daughter 
of the late Rev. Kenneth Bayne, a.m., Greenock. 

27. At Hhooj, Lieut. Sydney Turnbull, Bombay 
artillery, to Sarah, second daughter of the late V. 
Simon, Esq., merchant of Bombay. 

July 8. At Bombay, Mr. Matheson, in charge of 
the island of Elephanta, to Mrs. Catherine Smith. 

24. At Poona, Sir J. W. Awdry, to Frances 
Ellen, second daughter of the Lord Bishop of 
Bombay. 


1IKATHS. 

May 9. At Cochin, Mrs. E> C. Freschbier, aged 
about 77; and at the same place, nine days jbbse- 
quently, her only daughter, Helena Maria Jfones, 
relict of the late Lieut. Richard Jones/mf the 
Bombay army. 

19. At C'alaha, Joseph Stephen, youngest son of 
the late Mr. J. E. Cross, aged 14. 

23. At Bombay, Mr. John Eilbeck, son of the 
late Capt. B. Eilbeck, aged 35. 

24. At Kurrachee, Ensign Irwin, of H.M. 40th 
Regt., from a stroke of the sun. 

24. At Bombay, David H. Gibb, Esq., son of 
John James Gibb, Esq., of Glasgow. 
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-,V At KhaudAllA, John Graham, Esq., deputy 
* port matter-general, Bombay, aged 35. 

4. At Bombay, in the 41st year of hi* age, 

. -'■MUlMatn M or ley, Esq., late a captain in the Bom- 
T)ay- artillery. 

If . *At .Colabah, Mr. John llemson, deputy 
iMd&tant commissary of ordnance, agent 49. 

' *%.— At.Bukkur, of cholera, Louis Miguel, son of 
dcaeph tie Silva, aged 23. 

, SI. At Calaba, Lieut. Edward Montagu, of H.M, 
Cith FQol. His death, which was awfully sudden, 
was caused by the bite of a snake. 

27. At Mazagon, Mt. G. \V. Phillips, of the 
- Customs department, aged 4<J. 

30. At Gorupdco, or nervous fever, Mary, the 
wife of ft. F. Ow; n, Esq. 

July 2. At Calaba, suddenly, of apoplexy, John 
Edward Brenan, Esq., m. i>. and a. m., aged Mi. 
He was Secretary to the Chamber of Commerce, 
and Editor of the Ilinnhay Times. 

H. Major Edward II. Willock, of the Regt. of 
Artillery, in command of the artillery in the 
Northern division of the army. 

9. At Hyculla, Alexander, only son of A. J. 
Monlefiore, Esq,, of the Bombay medical estab- 
lishment, aged A years. 

10. Near Kotiana, in Kattawar, Lieut. John 
Jessop, 12th N.I. in his .‘list year. 

lyitely. on the inarch between -Sliiknrpore and 
(Juetta, Assist. Surg. Halloran, of the Bombay 
establishment, in medical charge of a detachment 
of Bengal and Bombay troops. 

— On his way from Bukkur to Shikarpore, from 
" if. M. 


i lie effects of the sun, Lieut. Corny, of 
Foot. 


17th 


Cry Ion. 

shipping. 

Ariivnl at Colombo. — June 11. Cestrirm , from 
Bombay.— 23. Dorothy Gales, from Liverpool — 
July 1. Tigris, from London and Cape. 


BI KTHS. 

Aoeil 11. At Cal pen teen, the lady of Simon Casie 
Chilly, Esq., of a daughter, still born. 

June 25. At Chilaw, the lady of Dr. Kelly, of 
a son. 


MARRIAGES. 

May 7. At Colombo, Fred. Do I.ivcra, Esq., to 
Cornells Henrietta, eldest daughter of the Rev. J, 
11. 1)e saram. 

July 2. At Trincomallee, Henry Warrington, 
Esq. . her Majesty’s naval officer, to Elizabeth, se- 
cond daughter of t ’apt. Sargent, of the lUlh Royal 
Irish, and stall’ officer of Trincomallee. 


DEATHS. 

April 25. At Colombo Grand Pass, Eliza, wife of 
< apt. G. Schneider, and daughter of the late James 
Tittcrton, Esq., apothecary to the Forces, aged 2ft. 

May 2. At Colombo, Mrs. Rogers, wife of Adju- 
tant Rogers, of the 9ftth regt. 

9. At Colombo, Maria, third daughter of the 
late S. 11. Rosmalecocq, Esq., aged H years. 

June an. At Colombo, Mary Jane Lambe, wife 
of C. D. Parlett, Esq., in her 25th year. 


dutch ghttria. 

SHIPPING. 

Arrivals at Batavia.— Previous to May 21?. Kama, 
from Liverpool ; Potentate, from Sydney ; Lady 
Paget, from Holland and Portsmouth ; Eliza Kin- 
cuid, from Clyde. 

Arrivals at Anjer. — Platina, from Nepean Bay; 
Kelpie , from Plymouth. 

Arrivals at Sourabaya.— Sarah, from Simon’s 
Bay and Batavia; Bar duster, and Gilmore , twin 
N.S. Wales. 

Asiat.Journ , N. S. Voi. 30. No. 1 18. 


India.— Penang^ Singapore , $c. 165 

turning, Singapore, .Vr. 

SHIPPING. 

Arrivals at Singapore Previous to May 25. 

John Knox, Borneo, Hasan, and Carolina, all from 
Batavia; Sir K. Ryan, from Calcutta; Sir H. 
Compton , Cambridge, and Hellas, all from Bom- 
bay ; Rlphinstone, from N. S. Wales and Lom- 
bock ; Psyche, from Penang; Samuel llor rocks, 
from Tavoy. 

Ue features from ditto. — May 12. Pestoujce. Ro- 
man jee, for London — 13. John Dugdnle, for Lon- 
don. — 15. Gilbert Henderson, for London. — 17- 
Cambridge, for China. 


DEATHS. 

April 4. At Penang, suddenly, Capt. William 
Smart, of the brig Anna, in his 23il year. 

May A. At Singapore, Mr. Jacob Kappa, of the 
firm of Messrs. Kappa and Co., aged 32. 

Lately. At the Nancouries, Capt.Taeket, of the 
schooner Mayoong. He was murdered by a part of 
his crew, assisted by come natives of the Nicobar*. 


(China- 

SHIPPING. 

Arrivals . — Previous to May 15. John Horton, 
Mar mum, and Copeland, all from Liverpool; Bel- 
haven, and Spy, both from Calcutta; Hannah, 
Carnatic, Mangalore, Emily Jane, John Marsh, 
'Tory, and Slains Castle , all from Bombay ; Tal- 
bot, from New York; Harlequin, from Sans Bias ; 
Lama, from Sandwich Islands; Hashemy, from 
N.S. Wales; Psyche, from Singapore; Caledonia ; 
Ednnmstone : Florida. 

Departures . — Previous to May 15. Premier , Tar- 
rock Hull , St. Vincent, Orwell, Lord IV nu Ben- 
tank, and Rosalind, all for London; Tigris, for 
Liverpool; Isabella, for Leith; Orixm, for Cork; 
Canada, for New York; Jngleborougk. 

Freight to London (May 15)— £6. 15s. per ton. 


DEATH. 

May f*. At Canton, Mowqua, the hong mer- 
chant, aged about 54 years. 


Mauritius. 

SHIPPING. 

Arrivals. — Previous to June 12. Syria, from 
Lanelly ; Mary Hartley, from Liverpool; Mary 
Malfaby, from London; Ariel, from Glasgow; 
Harmony, Transit, and Elcphanta, all from Cape; 
Time, and Challenger, both from Algoa Bay; Iris, 
Winchester, Ludovie, Graham, Emerald Isle, 
Shepherdess, and Mary liulmcr, all from Calcutta; 
Ganges, Ardlie, from Karrieal; Ganges, McFar- 
don, from Arracan; Eliza Haywood, from Ascen- 
sion; Canton Ikteket, from Boston ; Pauline, and 
Alfred, both from Nantes; Liverpool, from Coco* 
Islands; Wm. Alien, from Tamatave; Caroline, 
from King George’s Sound; Thirteen, from Mar- 
seilles. 

Departures Previous to June 12. Caledonia , 

and llclzoni, both for Tamatave; Mauritius, 
Gilbert Munro, Times, and Eliza Hey wood, all 
for Calcutta; Gauges, Ardlie, for Muscat; Gra- 
ham, and Winchester , for Madras and Calcutta; 
Alfred, and Pauline, both for Bourbon; Liver- 
pool, for New Bedford; Syria, for Bombay; Ora- 
tor, for Madras. 


grape of (Soon Jhoyr. 

SHIFTING* 

Arrivals in Table Bay.— Previous to July Ifi. 
John Hayes, Am well. Dash, and Jnbn Fleming, all 
ironi London; Isabella , from Cork (with troops r ; 

IV) 
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ArPtdne, from Greenock ; Eaterprize, and Com*, 
both from Algoa Bay ; Regent Packet, from the 
the CroieU; Hanger . from Calcutta; Briton , 
from Dyer's Island; Olivia , from lliode Janeiro; 
Agenoria, from London. 

Departures from ditto.— Previous to July 10. 
Chieftain , Marp, and Portensia, all for Calcutta; 
Martina, for BAtavia; Elizabeth , ami Transit, 
both for Mauritius; Crusader, for V.D.Land; 
Courier, and Comet, both for Algoa Bay ; hUm- 
nor, for Port Natal ; dtp of London , for Java; 
Ariadne , for South Australia. 


11. At Fort Beaufort, the lady of Kid red Mow- 
bray Cole. Esq., of a son. 

24. Mrs. P. A. Brand, of a daughter. 


MAUHIACE. 

June 4. At Wynberg, H G. Caithness, Esq., to 
M iss Pamela Holt Okes, daughter of the Rev. Holt 
Okes, d.d., of Plumstead House, Wynberg. 


DEATHS. 


Ar' ivals in Simon's Bay. — June If*. Glasgow, 
from Table Bay. — 24. Bolton, from Newcastle.— 
July 2. Isabella, from Table Bay — II. Somerset- 
shire, from Y.ondon: Bussorah Merchant, from 
Bristol; Candidate • from Rotterdam. 

Departures from ditto. — June 25. Champion, for 
Swan River. — July 1. Bilton , for Calcutta. — I. 
Glasgow, for Calcutta. 

Arrival at Port Elizabeth. — June 9. Lord Sau- 
ntarez, from London. 


BIRTHS. 

Map 18. At Mossel Bay, Mrs. Townley, of a 
daughter. 

25. At the Parsonage of Swellcndani, Mrs. Ro- 
bertson, of a daughter. 

31. At the Paarl, Mrs. Doctor Zeedcrbcrg, of a 
son. 

June 3. The lady of Mr. Advocate llofmcyr, of 
a son. 


Map 20. Anna Maria, wife of Mr. Chas. Taylor, 
of the Hermitage, near Swellcndam. 

June ]. suddenly at Green Point, by the acci- 
dental discharge of a gun whilst shoooting. aged 
20, Edmund, youngest son of the Rev. John Bick- 
erstaff. a.m., rector of Sapeote, in the county of 
Leicester, and chaplain to the Right lion. Lord 
Laugdale. 

— At Graaff Heinet, Mr. J. C. Frey man, aged 59. 

fi. Mr.T. P.Townsend, aged 28. 

12. At Cape Town, aged 1)4, Jacobus J. Van den 
Ilerg, Ksq., the oldest and for many years one of 
the principal merchants in this colony. 

lti. At Cape Town, Lieut. II. 11. .K. Trevor, of 
the Bengal horse artillery, aged 27. 

— At ('radock’s Town, Port Elizabeth, Frede- 
rick Korsten, Esq., aged 00. 

23. Julia Soph;a, eldest daughter of Adolphus 
Barnes, Esq., of Graham's Town. 

20. Mrs. Murphy, wife of Henry Murphy, lCsq., 
of Keerom-street , Cape Town. 

28. In the district of tMtenhage, Getruda Frau- 
eina Alida, wife of A lex. Tennant, Esq., aged 34. 


DEBATE AT THE EAST-INDIA HOUSE. 


A Quarterly General Court of Pro- 
prietors of East- India Stock was held at 
the East-. India House, on the 20th 
September. 

A debate of some length occurred, on 
Air. Poynder’s motion, that a petition 
from Bristol, praying that the Directors’ 


despatch of 20: li February I8.‘>3 may In? 
carried it) to effect, be entered on tlu: re- 
cords of the Court. 

'Hie report, owing to the late period 
of the month when the debate took place, 
is unavoidably deferred till the Novem- 
ber, I ounia I . 


HOME INTELLIGENCE. 


MISCKM.ANEOUS. 

On the 1 1 til September a ballot was 
taken at the East- India House for the 
election of a director, in the room of Mr. 
Josias Du Pro Alexander, decreased. The 
scrutineers reported the election to have 
fallen on James Weir Ilogg, Esq., ]M. P. 

The state of tiie ballot at tl.e close 
was as follows : 

J. W. Hogg, Esq 705 

Colonel Galloway 399 

Colonel Sykes * 373 

Maj. Gen. Robertson 287 

On the 18th September a Court of 
Directors was held at the East- India 
House, when Eieur. Gen. Sir Samuel 
Ford W hitt ingbam, lv. C. IS., and K. C. II-, 
was unanimously appointed Coniiiiaiidcr- 
in chief of the Company’s Forces on the 
Madras establishment. 


INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arri unis. 

Am;. 30. Mmy I/urie, IJovd, from M.iuri in* 
2J<1 M iiy ; oil* Torlnv —31. China. Biddle, from 
Bengal 12th M,irrh, Madras llth April, and Capo 
13th June; ansi Thomas Hh/th, Cowley, from Mau - 
ritius 22d May ; both off the Wight Baturin, 

Proiik, from Batavia loth May at Cowes.-- Ehin- 
heth Antoinette, Veer, from B;itavia4lh May; oil* 

J) ungcness ifor Amsterdam) Skit. 2. Cut he, in,: 

Jamieson, from ,\. S. Wales 7lh April; in St. 
Kathci iiitiN Docks. — llariepain. Itohcrtson, from 
Cape 11th June ; al Falmouth; and Eliza, Drum- 
moiul, from Cape I8ih June; both at Deal.— 

( •lenhereie. King, from N.S. Wales llit h April, and 
Pernambuco 21st July ; and W. S. Hamilton, 
Brown, from Siam 1st March, and Singapore 22il 
April; both at Deal. — Parlund, Tait, from N.S. 
W ales 23d April, and Pernambuco 21st July ; off 
Dover . — Merlin , Thompson, from Batavia 28th 
April; at Cowes. — 5. Marp Tuplur, Williams, from 
Bengal 23d March; at Deal. — Bolton, Young, from 
Bombay 1st May ; off Portland.— 1 stroom , from 
Batavia loth May; off Deadly Head (for Amster- 
dam).— 0. Persia, Stevens, from Ceylon 14th May, 

and Mauritius 8th June; off Hastings 7 . Earl of 

Dulftousie, Watt, from Singapore 4lli April; at 
Deal — Morlep, Evans, from Bombay 12tli May; 
off Portsmouth. — Mandarin , Donald, from Bata- 
via; off Plymouth.-— City of Edinbuigh, Tnouip- 
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son, from N. S. Wales lfl April ; of T Dartmouth.— 
Vertum, Lldderdale, from Madeira 24th Aug. ; in 
the London Docks.— !). (Habit, llopjter, from Bengal 
Hist March; and Kli-u, Maim, from Bombay ]f»th 
Apiil; both at Deal Hindoo, \lc( fill, from Mental 
1st May; at Liverpool. — Advoente, Wilkinson, 
from Bengal 23d March; off New Romney.— 10. 
Zebras, Hahn, from Hatavia 12th May; off Has* 
tings.— 1:4. Paragon, Coleman, from Bengal 21st 
April; off Portsmouth. — Kaffir, Roallans, from 
Cape 2(>t h June; off Margate. — Lord Auckland , 
Frazer, from Bengal lflth March; off Swanage.— 
Sarah, Dawson, from Batavia 1 2th May ; at Cowes. 
— 14. Klephantu, Kdie, from Mauritius 7*h June; 
off Brighton. — 17* Burrrtto Junior, Fawcett, from 
Madias 4th May, Pondicherry 14th do., Mauritius 
IHth June, and Simon’s Bay in July ; off Margate. 
— Lord Lyndorh, Stead, from Madras 27th Jail., 
Allepce 14th March, and Simon’s Bay Kith June; 
ut Deal — Joseph Winter, Hodgson, from Bengal 
10th April; off Liverpool.— 111. iiilbett licndet son, 
Tweedic, from Singapore Kith May; at Deal. — 
j Fikhum Finlay, Scott, from Bombay 2d May ; at 
l.i\erpool. — 10. John Dnydale, M'Gowan, from 
Singapore Kith May; at Deal. — Eliza Scott, Bel- 
lamy, from Madagascar fit h June; in the River. — 
20. Louisa Campbell, Buckley, from V. I). Land 
1st June; at Deal. —21. Abel (.1 rarer, Henderson, 
from N. S. W r ales2tith April; at Deal. — Lady of 
the lathe, liar burgh, from Y.l) Land, Port Philip, 
and Rio de Janeiro; off New Romney.-— 2.' I. J V.v- 
toniec. Itomanjee, Hill, from Singapore 12th Mav ; 
at Deal. — Verse re ran re, Corkhill, from N.S.W’alcs 
4th April, and Bahia; at Liverpool. — Cassandra, 
(ireig, from Bombay Kith May; in the Clyde. — 
Dretin, Zunderdop, from Batavia 2*1 June: at 
Ramsgate. — 24. Munition, Clcland, from Bengal 
2!!tli April; and Susanna, Ridley, from N.S, Wales 
noth March; both off I Listings. — Unehrster , Kin- 
ney, from South Seas; at Deal. — .Ihhutsf.rd, 
llrnadfoot, from Bombay Kith May ; off Lrie pi ol. 

— 2.'». ’Northumberland, Compton, from Bengal .‘Id 
Feb., and Mauritius 2“»tli June at Deal.— Clydes- 
rbi'u, Davies, from Bengal -Kb April; at Liverpool. 

— Flnwu-ofVt'ie, Annard, from Bengal, 24th April ; 
ot Liverpool.— Candidate, Gcodwyn. from Capj 
20th July ; at Deal. — Malay, (ialbreath, from 
Bengal 14th April; off Liverpool. — 2ti. Trinculo, 
Rea, from Singapore 20th May ; Isabella, Samp- 
son, from V. 1). Land Kill) April, and Rio de Jane- 
iro; axul Janet 1 '.at, Scotland, from N.S. Wales 
14th April, and Rio de Janeiro ; all at Deal. — Sa- 
facia, Maw, from Bengal 14th Apiil; at Liverpool. 
— Isabella, Old is, from Cape 12th July; at Lime- 
rick.— iij. J Javema, Grundy, from Bombay 7th 
Juue; in the River. 

Urpartm-rs. 

Alto. 1H. Delhi, Herbert, for South Australia; 
from Liverpool. — 24. Maty .hm, Tarbutt, for 
Madras; from Portsmouth. — 1I..M.S. Druid, for 
New Zealand; from Plymouth. — 2d. Mojfutt , 
Gilbert, for South Australia; from Deal’— 27- 
Westminster, Mollison, for Port Philip ami N. S. 
Wales; from Plymoiuh.. — Westmorland , Rridg- 
stock, for Swan River; from Deal (20th Sept, off 
Falmouth. I — 2H. Ctusadtr, Inglis, for N. S. Wales; 
from Liverpool (20th Sept, from Kingston). — 
ljueen, Jones, for Bombay ; from Liverpool 
(cleared).--- 3*1. Hi" Packet, Dcncli, for Muscat; 
from Torbay. — l.’n 'e. Palmer, for Marseilles and 
Mauritius; from Deal. -HI. llc/vellyn, M'Lcan, 
for V. I). Land and N. S. Wales; from Liverpool. 
■--Ski*t. 2. Balfour, Foster, for Bombay; from 
Liverpool. — 4. Duke of Atpyll, Bristow, for Ma- 
dras; from Portsmouth. — VenemUe, M‘(!o:ig, for 
Mauritius; Kaiu, Howard, for Cane and llobart 
Town; Bolivar, Brown, for St. Helena ; Juliana, 
Parker, for Mauritius ; and l'aayon, Cook, for 
Cape aiul Mauritius; all from Deal.— fl. Penan/', 
Camming, for China; and Ho e, Bayles, for Cape; 
both from Liverpool-— <». FJa>a. Blair, for Bengal; 
and Fleetwood, Simpson, for N. S. Wales ; both 
from Greenock. — Devonshire, Stctlins, for Cape; 
from Hamburgh.— H. True Briton, Consitt, frr 
Cape and Madras; for Portsmouth.—!). La Belle 
Alliance, Arckoll, ‘for Cape and Bombay ; from 
Portsmouth. — It). Piseator, Duncan, for N.S. Wales 
and New Zealand; from Deal.— Reform, Lofgrecn, 
for Singapore; and Kibe, Robson, for Cape; both 
from Hamburgh.— 11. Lady Hast, Robinson, for 
Bombay; from Portsmouth. — 13. Drum mure. 
Mylne, for N.S. Wales; from Liverpool. — 14. 
Lancaster, Jefferson, for Bombay; from Liver- 
pool.— James Turmn, Turean, f ir N. S. Walts ; 


from Greenock. — Triton, Batt, for N. S. Wales ; 
and Hnrkelljf, Ord, for Bordeaux and Mauritius; 
both from Bristol. — lti. Miranda, Thompson, for 
Bengal; and Ambassador, Sinclair, for Batavia; 
both from Glasgow. — 17. Victoria, Russell, for 
Amsterdam and Cape ; from Gravesend. — 17- Ver- 
non, Denny, for Cape and Bengal; from Ports- 
mouth (with steam during calms) — 10. Karl they. 
Maw son, for Bengal; frt.m Leith. — 2<). Madras, 
ITcnnikcr, for Launceston and Port Philip ; and 
K.nnoath , Warren, for Bengal; both from Ply- 
mouth. — Cambria, Robertson, for Bengal; from 
Liverpool. — 21. Rmukcn Moor, Smith, for South 
Australia and Port Philip; and Mountstuart Kl- 
phinstonr, .lolly, for Bengal (with troops) ) both 
from Portsmouth. — Mermaid, Sedgwick, for Ma- 
dras (with troops); Planet, Thompson, for (’ape; 
Oriental , Wilson, for New Zealand (with emi- 
grants) ; and Wunin- , Co wey, for Cape; all from 
Deal. — Reliance, Hobiitson, for Bombay; and 
Rothschild , Lockett, for ditto; both from Liver- 
pool.— St. (.1 cor ye, Williams, for Bengal; from 
Bristol. — 22. Canton , Roxburgh, for V D. Land 
and N. S. Wales (with convicts) ; from Ports- 
mouth. — Jan net, Chalmers, for Mauritius, via 
Marseilles; from Falmouth. — Planter, Morrison, 
for N. S. Wales; from Plymouth. — Aurora, lleale, 
for New Zealand (with emigrants) ; Adelaide, 
(‘ampin'll, for New Zealand (with do.); and Tho- 
mas Myth, Hay. for Mauritius; all from Deal. — 
23. Thomas HrenviUe, Thoruh 11, for Madras ami 
Bengal (with troops); from Portsmouth. — John, 
Smith, l'or South Australia til. M, Coinminsioners ; 
and Facet etta, Darley, for N.S. Wales; both from 
Deal. —24. Zambia, Owen, for Bengal; from 
Portsmouth. — II. M. .ships E> chits, Boss, and 
Ten in. Crazier, for St. Helena, Cape, V. 1). Land, 
and Antaretic Circle ion a voyage of discovery) ; 
from Chatham. 


im ssF.y cjeus nu)M ini>;a. 

Per Catherine, from Bengal and Madras; (See 
As. Jottm. for July, p. mill) — additional: Lieut. 
A hock, 4<ith N 1. 

Per China, from Bengal at. d Madras: (’apt. and 
Mrs. Zouch,42d. N.I. ;’ Dr. and Mrs Lvans ; (’apt. 
Field, !)th N.I. ; Rev. Mr. Peck; Messrs Thorne, 
Laurie, and Saunders; Miss Evans; Master and 
Miss Swiuhoe; 4 children ; .1 servants; 20 invalids. 

Per Marmian, from Bcrgal : (Sec As. Jottm. for 
July, p. 2.‘50.) 

Per Morhy from Bombay; (Sec As. Joum. for 
August, p. 3J.‘>. 

Per Barret to Junior, from Madras: (See As. 
Jottm. for August, p. .‘Kt'l.i 

Per Reliance, from Bombay (at Liverpool*: 
Four Envoys from the Hajah of Sattarah to 
England. 

Per John Duinlahj, from Singapore: Rev. Mr. 
and Mrs. S. Dyer and family; Mr. Daniel Cun- 
ningham. 

Per cube t Henderson, from Singapore: Mrs. 
Campbell. 

Per Persia, from Ceylon : Dr. and Mrs. St. 
John and two children ; M rs. N ightingalc and two 
ditto; Capt. McCleverty; Mr. F. Perry; Mr. 
Riley ; :n> men, o women, and 21 children invalids. 

Per Sarah, from Batavia: Mr. Norris; Mr. 
My res; two Misses Harwell. 

Per Northumberland, from Bengal: Miss Mar- 
ncll; I)r. Hurt; Capt. Rowlandson, artillery.— 
From the Mauritius : Major and Mrs. O’ Niel and 
two children, 11. M. 12th regt. ; Mr. and Mrs. 
Daineneruu) ; Capt. Diviry, II. M. }»7th Foot; 
Capt. Fraser, II. M. .'15th ditto ; Mr. and Mis. Carey; 
Moiisieins I.e Due and Boueherie; several steer- 
age passengers.— From St. Helena: Ens. King, 
H. M. 27th Foot. 

Per Lotus, from N.S. Wales: Mrs. Lockett; 
Mr. John Nicholls: Mr. J. E. Moberley. 

Per C f either vie, from N- S. Wales ; Mrs. Johnson 
and child ; Miss Simpson ; Mr. W ard ; Dr. Ueatson. 

Per Par land, from N.S. Wales: Capt. Peter 
Wildridge; Mom. and Madame Minard ; Mr. 
Henry Ferris; Mr. Webb; l)r. Maefarlanc. 

Per Catherine Jamieson, from N. S. Wales: 
Deputy Assist. Com. Gen. Braekenbury ; Mrs, 
and Miss Braekenbury ; Dr. Kennedy, R.N. ; Mrs. 
( 'harry ; Mrs. Pritsell ; Mr. and Mrs. Palmer and 
child, &c. 
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IVr City of Edinburgh, from N.S. Wale* : Dr. 
Smith ; Mrs. Vawacr ; Miss S parke ; Mr. Capper. 

Per Susannah, from N. S. Wales : Mr. and Mrs. 
Coleman; Mr. Coleman* jun.; Dr. Hilsditch, 
R.N.; Messrs. Fitzgerald. Elton, and Fitzgerald, 
jun. 

Per Perseverance, from N. S. Wales : Capt. 
Keames. late of the Jessie. 

Per Louisa Campbell ■ from V. D. Land: Mr. 
Bolden; Mr. Me Gillivray. 

Per Lady of the Lake, from Port Philip: Mr- 
Cumming; Mr. Merton. 

Per Juverna, from Bombay : Dr. Sembaldy. 
Expected. 

Per Wm, Turner, from Bengal : Mrs. Scott ; 
two Misses White; Messrs. Palmer. Hayes. Quieros. 
and Geo. Gattie. 

Per Thomas Loicry, for Bengal: Mr. and Mrs. 
Johnson. 

Per Clataline , from Madras: Mcsdames Poole, 
Hallewell, Cuppage, Chippendall, Douglas, I.ang- 
daleand Nixon; Miss Poultou; Rev. J. llallewell, 
chaplain:— Langdale, Esq.; Capt. Cuppage: Lieut. 
Reilly, 10th N. I.; Deputy Commissary Clarke — 
children : 1 Master Douglas. 3 Chippenclalls and 1 
Langdale: Mrs. M‘ Daniel and Godfrey, servants 
to Mes dames Poole and Douglas. 

Per Mithridate, from Madras, for Havre: Mrs. 
Brindley ; Messrs. Al'ibert, Fray, and Thompson. 

Per Bengal Packet, from Madras: Mr. II. 
Townsend. 

Per Sun ey, from Bombay: Mrs. Sinclair ; Mr. 
Biown, steerage passenger. 

Per Prince George, from Bombay : Wm. Fen- 
wick, Esq.: Capr. Mills. 

Per Ann Crichton, from Bombay : Mr. Phil- 
lips; Mrs. Gibb; Miss Gibb. 


PASSENGERS TO INDIA. 

P *r Vernon, for Cape and Bengal : Mr. and Mrs. 
Jameson ; Mr. and Mrs. H. Neavc, B.C.S. ; Mr. 
and Mis. H. Chapman and family; Mr. and Mrs. 
McKenzie; Capt. and Mrs. Tucker, !»th B.L.C. ; 
Capt. and Mrs. White; Lieut, and Mrs. Palmer, 
64th U.N.I.; Lieut, and Mrs. C’ollyer, :»th B L.C.* 
Ens. and Mrs. Hastings, 55th U.N.L ; Capt. H. M. 
Hunter; Lieut. Delamain, artillery; Misses 
Greaves, Lloyd. I.ethbiidge, Huntley, Gregory, 
and Nixon; Messrs. Maconochie, Mitford, Gil- 
more, A. Hunter, Broad hurst, and Boss. — To em- 
bark at the Cape : Mr. and Mrs. Davidson, Bengal 
C.S., and family. 

Per Bland, for Bengal (from Liverpool) : Mr. 
and Mrs. Edwards; Mr. and Mrs. Alex. Grant; 
Mr. and Mrs. Rob: rt Smith ; Capt. and Mrs. II.C. 
Reynolds ; Capt. and Mrs. G. A. Smith ; Mr, 
Ronald. 

Per Mermaid, for Madras: Capt. Neave; Lieut. 
Burt : detachment of troops. 

Per Mountstuart Elphinstone, for Bengal : Brevet 
Major Ogilvy; Eus. Riley: Ens. Smyth, 5t)th F. ; 
Dr. Cantor; detachment of troops. 

Per Atlas, for Madras: Capt. Young and Ens. 
King, II. M. 55th Foot; Lieut. Lcatham, Ens. 
Hardie, and Assist. Surg. Charlton, II.M.tjfkl Foot; 
detachment of troops. 

Per Zenohia, for Bengal; Capt. and Mrs. Camp- 
bell; Lieut, and Mrs. Stcconibe; Mi and Mrs. 
Ellis and child; Mr. Hickey; Mr. Bailey. 

Per Tjtdtf East, for Bombay: Cornet llodson, 
4th L. Drags. ; Lieut, and Mrs. Parrot, loth Hus- 
sars; Ens. McKinstry, 17th Foot; Capt. McDufT, 
4 l>th Foot; Ens. Thomas, ditto: Assist. Surg. 
Timins ; £27 troops, seven women, and three 

childi en. 

Per Magistrate, for Bombay: Mr. Olinhant » 
Capt. Croft on, in charge of troops ; Lieut. Macdo- 
nald ; Ensigns Parker and Cureton, Kith Foot » 
detachment of troops. 

Per Marion, for Madras and Bengal; Mrs. Col. 
Webber; Miss Grant; Capt. and Mrs. Barton, tith 
B.L.C. ; Capt. and Mrs. Garrett, Pth B.L.C. ; 
Major A. Derville, 31st M.N.I.: Lieut, and Mrs. 
Norman, 39th M.N.I.; Rev. Mr. and Mr*. Lut- 
zens ; Lieut. Griffiths, 30th Foot ; Dr. Wilkinson ; 
Lieut. Horsburgh ; Mr. Fletcher; two Mess:s. 
Davies; Mr. M'Ewcn; Mr. Trist ; Mr.Garston. 


Per Walmcr Castle , for Bengal • Mrs. Lloyd and 
daughter; Capt. and Mrs. Halford; Mr and Mr*. 
Lamb; Dr. and Mrs. T weddell; Misses May ow, 
Graham, and Gibbs; Capt. Scott; Capt. Hunt; 
Lieut. Mayow; Messrs. Mitchell, Loughnan, and 
Toole. 

Per Nautilus, for N. S. Wales: Lieut. De Meu- 
ron, 19th Foot, and Ens. Lake, 2Hth do., with 
thirty-one rank and file as a guard over convicts. 

Per I stdi/ flora, for Madras: Mrs. Gen. Pearce; 
Mr*. Sladcn; Mrs. Lascclles and family; Lieut.- 
Col. and Mrs. Lethridge ; Rev. Mr. and Mrs. 
Knox: Col. Riddell ; Miss Ellis ; Miss Hutchin- 
son; Me-srs. Codd, Riddell, and Greentree ; de- 
tachment of troops. 

Per Thomas G etna lie, for Bengal: Mrs. Hen- 
derson; Mrs. Thornhill; Mrs. Hallett; Mrs. 
Fawcett; Mrs. Shaw ; Mrs. Hitchens and family ; 
Mr. Thornhill, B.C.S. ; Mr. Melville, ditto j Mr. 
Hallett, MX'.S. ; Capt. Fawcett, and Ens. Schaw, 
H.M. 53th regt. ; Eus. Croker, H.M. f»7th regt.; 
Ens. Dickson. H.M. (I2d regt.; Mr. Smith; Mr. 
Hcathorn; Mr. Maling; £30 H.M. troops. 

Per ships for New Zealand, vis-Aurora, 142 
emigrants; Adelaide, 140 do.; Oriental, 1311 do ; 
Make, of Roxburgh, 120 do.; Bengal Me diant, 
from Greenock, 155 do. 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 

The Oi antes. Short, was wrecked 18th Dec. last on 
a sunken i oral rock, seven miles distant from Port 
Essington, coast of New Holland, on her way to 
India, and tilled immediately. She was run on 
shorp to i-ave the lives of the crew, or must haw* 
gone down in live minutes. The ship is a total 
wreck. 

The brig Bitannia, from Launceston, with 
sheep, was wri cked on the Eastern shore about 12 
miles from Williams Town, Port Phillip: a! I 
hand- saved ; I5u sheep lost. 

The Janies Mr bunt/, Clelaiul, from Bombay to 
Glasgow, was wrecked on Suadiva, the most 
southerly of the Maldives, on the night of the ItMh 
April las*; the lives of all on board sited. Th<? 
captain and crew carried to Point dc Galle, Island 
of Ceylon, in the Sultan’s boat. The mate and 
three of the seamen died on t he way to Galle. 

The At/tnhi struck on a reef off Cape York, on 
the night of the 16th May, in Torres Straits On 
the loth, was joined by the ships Orient and 11//. 
Wellesley, the commanders of which vessels gave 
eveiy assistance and used every means to get the? 
vessel off, hut without effect. On the IHth, the y 
took out the crew and passengers, abandoning the 
ship, which was set fire to. The* passengers have 
since arrived at Calcutta by the Argyll. 

The Ariel, Warden, from China, nriiird at Tor, 
Gulf of Suez, on 2JI'h Aug., having left Macao on 
the 30th May : — Passengers : 11. Inglis, Esq. ; C. S. 
Compton, Esq. 

MIRTHS, MARRIAGES, ANI) 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

Aug. 30. At Osnaliurgh Street, Regent’s Park, 
the lady of John Johnson, Esq., late of Caleutta. 
of a son. 

31. At Kensington, the lady of Benjamin Wil- 
liams, Esq., of the Madras medical service, of a 
son. 

Sept 1. The lady of Major J. S. Winfield, Bengal 
army, of a daughter. 

3. At South sea, Portsmouth, the lady of Capt. 
Robert Moresby, Indian Navy, of a daughter and 
son. 

8. The lady of Henry Routh, Esq., 15th Hus- 
sars, of a daughter. 

— At I lal ham, the lady of the Rev. F. Borradailc, 
of a daughter. 

13. The lady of Major James PcaTson, Hon. E. 
I. Company’s service, of a son. 

15. At Westport, county of Mayo, Ireland, the 
lady rtf Vernon Schalch, Esq., llailcybury, Ilcrt- 
fonlshire, of a son. 

21 . Mrs. William Lyall, St. Helen’s Place, of a 
son. 
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Lately. At Edinburgh, the lady of Capt. (!. K. 
Johnstone, K. L.S., of h son. 


MA Kill AG F.S. 

July 0. At Campabcllo, New Brunswick, Lieut. 
.1. J. Robinson, H. N. only son of Capt. Robinson, 
Bengal service, to Cornelia, daughter of Capt. 
Owen, R. N., and niece of Admiral Sir E. Owen. 

Aug. 19. At Edinburgh, Lewis, second son of 
Lewis Nanney, Esq., of Hall Meadows, Northum- 
berland, to Maria Catharine, eldest daughter of 
John Guise, Esq., kite of Bombay, and niece to 
Sir Richard Westmacott. 

5*1. At Walton Park, Kirkcudbrightshire, Boyd 
Miiedonald, Esq., Glasgow, to Anne Cunningham, 
second daughter of Major Janies Campbell, of 
Walton Park, lion. E. 1. Company's service. 

Sejtt'X At Ealing, C. II. Delamaine, Esq., Capt. 
3d Bombay L.C.. to Isabella, third daughter of G. 
Evans, Esq., of the above-named place. 

— At St. George’s, Hanover Square, the Right 
Hon. Lord Kilinainc, to Mary, daughter ox the 
Hon. Charles Ewan Law, M.P., icconler of 
London. 

4. At Jersey, Edmund Talliot, Esq., Bengal 
army, to Anna Margaret, youngest daughter of 
the Rev. W. Perry, vicar of Stone, near Ayles- 
bury. 

h. At Bowden, Cheshire, Edward (Jordon Faw- 
cett, Esq., of the Bombay civil service, to Louisa 
Charlotte, youngest daughter of John Hill, Esq., 
of Ashley Ilall, attorney-general for the county 

10. At St. Luke’s Chelsea, Capt. George Acklom 
Smith, Olh Bengal N.I., to Anna Maria, only 
daughter of the late Major Chalmers, of the oath 
i«*gt. 


Lately. At Exeter, W. II. Sproull, Esq., of Bel- 
fast, to Jane, daughter of the late Major B. B. 
Fulton, Bengal artillery. 


DKAT1IS. 

March 20. At. Adelaide, in South Australia, 
Lancelot Sharpe, Esq , accountant of the Bank 
of Australia, In Adelaide. 

April 17. Drowned at sea, on his voyage home 
from Sydney, George, youngest son of Lieut. 
Nicholas Millet, II. M. 

June 2. At Thebes, Gilbert Henderson, senior. 
Esq., formerly of Bombay. 

Aug. 0. At Sorento, near Naples, Miss Isabella 
Keir, sister to Sir William Keir (.rant, K.C'.B. 

10. At Cospicua, in his 01st year, W. Pitt, Esq., 
master B.N., and successively master-attendant of 
the Royal Naval Establishments at Madras, Trin- 
comallec, Jamaica, and Malta. 

Sept 4 . At Leamington, Thomas Gowan Vibart, 
Esq., of the Bengal vivil service. 

9. At West Molesey, William Tobias, fourth 
son of David Ross, Esq., of Calcutta, aged 7 years. 

2t>. At Greenwich, Vice-Admiral Sir Thomas 
Masiermau Hardy, Bart. G.C.U., and Governor of 
the Royal Hospital. 

Lately. General Lord Howden, O.C.B. and 
K.C., in the doth year of his age. In 1004 he held 
the appointment of Commander in Chief in India, 
and was subsequently in 1011) appointed governor 
and commander of the forces at the Cape of Good 
Hope. 

— At Leamington, Mrs. O’Halloran, reliet of 
Col. George O’llalloran, II. M. 4th regt. 


DAILY PRICES OP STOCKS, from August 27 to Sept. 2~j, inclusive. 


Aug. | 
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FREDERICK Barry] Slock and Share Broker, 

7, Birchin Lane, ContWl . 
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N.B. The letter* P.C. denote prime cost, or manufacturers' prices / A , advance (per cent.) on the same ; 
D. discount (per cent .) on the same ; N.D. no demand. — The bazar maund is equal to 1)2 lb. 2 02. 2 
drs., and liM bazar mauuds equal to \\ii factory maunds. Gimds sold by Sa. Rupees II. ntds. produce 
5 to H percent, more than when sold by Ct. Rupees F. mds.—The Madras Candy is equal to 500 lb. The 
Surat Candy is equal to 74 64 lb. The Pecul is equal to 133j lb. The Corge is 20 pieces . 

CALCUTTA, June 15, 1839. 


Rs.A. Rs. A. 

Anchors Co.’sRs. cwt. U 0 CaX 20 0 . 

Bottles 100 10 H —11 0 

Coals B. md. 0 0 — 0 10 ! 

Copper Sheathing, 10-32 ..F.md. 3-t 0 — 34 4 
Brasiers' do. 34 (» — 34 12 1 

— Ingot do. 31 0 — 31 0 

— Old Gross do. 32 0 — 32 4 ■ 

Bolt do. 35 O — 3H 0 i 

— Tile do. 31 0 — 31 4 

Nails, assort do. 50 0 — 55 0 ; 

Peru Slab Ct.Rs. do. I 

Russia Sa.Us. do. j 

Copperas .... do. 2 7 — 2 9 

Cottons, chintz pee. 3 12 — 0 0 

Muslins do. 1 o — 2 ID 

Yarn 20 to 140 mas. 0 31 — 0 01 

Cutlery , 

Glass Ware 251). 

Ironmongery 151). 

Hosiery, cotton ;tul). 1 

Ditto, ailk 25 ; 


Rs.A. 

Iron, Swedish, sq. .Co.’sRs. F.md. 5 (J 1 

flat do. ft 7 

English, sq do. 3 12 

flat do. 3 12 

Bolt do. 3 12 

Sheet do. ft 4 

Nails cwt. 14 0 

Hoops F.md. 4 14 

— Kentledge cwt. 1 0 

Lead, Pig F.md. (i 14 

unstamped do. 6 10 

Millinery 35 D. 

Shot*patent bag 

Spelter Ct.lis. F. mil. B 4 

Stationery 2ft A. 

Steel, English Ct.Rs. F.md. ft 14 

Swedish do. 7 14 

Tin Plates Sa.Rs. boxs IB 0 

.Woollens, Broadcloth, fine ..yd. 3 12 

coarse and middling. .. . 0 13 

Flannel line 1 0 


Rs. A* 
5 B 
ft 9 
3 14 
3 1ft 

iTu 

Hi <> 
5 0 
1 4 
7 O 

<? 12 


B ft 
• 30 A. 
« o 
a 0 

HI 0 


1 r, 


BOMBAY, July ‘27, 1839. 


Rs. Rs. 

Anchors cwt. 12 @ 20 

Bottles, quart doz. 1.12 

Coals ton 0 — 12 

Copper, Sheathing, 10-32 .... cwt. 57 

Thick sheets or Brazer’s. .do. 00 

Plate bottoms do. 02 

Tile do. 51 

Cottons, Chintz, Ate., Ate 

Lon "cloths, 38 to 40 yds 

Muslins 

Yarn, Nos. 20to(j0 lb. 0.7 — 0.12 

ditto. Nos. 7n to llK) 0.18 

Cutlery, table P.C. 

Earthenware Bo A. — 

Glass Ware 40D. — — 

Hardware P.C. 

Hosiery, half hose P.C. 


Rs. Rs. 


Iron, Swedish 

.St. candy 5/ (a) 


English 

do. 38 


(loops 

cwt. 0.8 

— 

Nails 


12 

Sheet 


— 

Rod for bolts 

.St. candy 37 

— 

do. for nails ... 


— — 

Lead, Pig 

cwt. 11.8 

— 

Sheet 

do. 13 


M illinery 


— 

Shot, patent 

cwt. 15 

10 

1 Spelter 


— 

Stationery 

4«»D. 

— 

Steel, Swedish 


— — 

Till 


- 

Woollens, Broad cloth, 

fine ..yd. 0.10 

— 

Flannel, fine 





CANTON, May 25, 1839. 


Cottons, Chintz, 28 yds.. 

— Longcloths 

— Muslins, 20 yds.. . . . 

('ambries, 40 yds . , 

Handkerchiefs ... 

■ Yarn, Nos. 10 to 52. 

Iron, Bar 

Rod 

Lead, Pig 


Drs. Drs.’l 

.piece 3 (a) 5 Smalts 

..do. 3i — B ; Steel, Swedish 

..do. ij Woollens, Broad cloth .... 

. .do. 3 — 4 I; do. cx super 

. do. 1.25 — 2 Camlets, at Whampoa. 

pecul 24 — 39 i l)n. at Li n tin 

..do. 3J — 4 I Long Ells 

, .do. 4i — 5 i-Tin, Straits.... 

.do. 0j JjTin Plates ..... 


Drs. Drs. 
.pecul 40 (a) 55 


. .tub reduc. stock 

•••yd. 

1.3ft— 1.45 

,..yd. 

0.911 — 2.80 

. . pee. 

20 — 22 

. . do. 

— — 

. do. 

101— 111* 

1 pecul 

— 

..box 

Hi— 9 


SINGAPORE, May 23, 1839. 

Drs. Drs. ! Drs. Drs. 


Anchors pecul OJ @ 

Bottles loo 4 

Copper Nails and Sheathing pecul 34 

Cottons, Madapollams, 24yd. • ■ 33-30 pcs. 2 — 

Ditto 24 40-44 do. 2k — 

Longcloths 3H to 4(1 35-30 do. 31 — 

do. do do. 41 — 

do. do. ...... 45-00 do. ft — 

Grey Shirting do. do 35-30 do. 3J — 

— — Prints, 7-0. &9-B. single colours do. 2 — 

- — — two colours do. 2J — 

Turkey reds do. 0 — 

— — — fancies do. 3 — 

Cambric, 12 yds. by 42 to 44 •• pcs. U — 

Jaconet, 20 42 - • 45 do. 11 — 

Lappets, 10 40 • • 42 ••■do. l — 


7 Cotton Hkfs. imlt. Battick, dblc.- -corge 4 (p>, 5 

do. do Pullicat doz. 11 — 23 

— , Twist, Grey mule, .'ill to 50 • - pecul 32 — 42 

*2k Ditto, ditto, higher numbers, .do. 

2i Ditto, Turkey red, No.30to50- -do. 85 — 100 

ft Cutlery saleable. 

ft Iron, Swedish pecul 4k — 4J 

8 ! English do. 3 

4 k Nail, rod do. 3J — 3.1 

3} Lead, Pig do. j — 

3 Sheet do. 7 — 71 

HI Spelter pccu 0k — 7 

4 Steel ....tub 4i — ft 

2k (Woollens, Long EUs pcs. 8 — HI 

2 Camblets do. 20 — 29 

11 — Bombazetts do. 43 — A 
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MARKETS IN INDIA AND CHINA 


Calcutta, Jut// I. 1 *, inn!).— Sales of Mule Twist to 
the extent of 440 bales have been effected since 
our last, but at low prices: the present state of the 
market, and the rates at which large parcels are 
now selling, will prevent the prices from improving 
for sonic time to coinc. A sale of Turkey Red 
English Dyed Yarn has licen effected at our last 
quotation. Sales of all descriptions of Chintzes con- 
tinue to be effected at steady prices. Importations 
of Turkey Red Twilled Cloth have been large, 
and sales to a great extent continue to be effected 
but at rather low prices. Sales of Long (noth, 
(’ambries. Jaconets, and low quality of Hook Mus- 
lins have been effected to a considerable extent ; no 
less than (12,400 ps. of Hooks have been sold during 
the past week, but at low prices ; Checks and Lap- 
pets are neglected, there being no demand for them. 
There are few enquiries for Woollens, but the 
prices offered are too low to encourage sales. The 
Copper market is still inactive in the absence of de- 
mand from the Upper Provinces, and prices have 
iven way throughout the assortments. Our mar- 
et for Iron has remained without action during 
the past week, and prices without alteration. Sheet 
Lead without sale ; Pig has been sold at a reduc- 
tion in price. There is no demand for Spelter from 
the Upper Provinces, and the sudden rise of <> a 7 
As. per md„ is attributable to some speculative 
measures on the spot. Tin Plates remain as last 
quoted. Quicksilver has slightly improved In price. 
Ileer has also also slightly improved in price. — IV. 
Cur. 

Madras, July 17, 11130. — Although the market 
may be said to be amply supplied with EurApc 
goods of every description, there are few wholesales 
of any consequence to report. — Pr.Cur. 

linn I ha,'/ July 27, 1113!).— The transactions of the 
psst week in Piece Goods have been upon a limited 
scale— Metals: the market has been quiet during 
the week, and the only transaction reported is .3.31* 
candies of Swedish Iron at Rs.. r »7 per candy, whic h 
is a decline of alrout Rs. 2 per candy on previous 
prices— /V. Cur . 

Singapore, May 2.3, 1(139.— Cotton Goods, Plain, 


Printed, and Coloured, no importations since our 
last. Stocks generally are heavy, but the demand 
continue s pretty good, and as the supplies inav be 
expected to be moderate for some time, some im- 
provement in the prices of Plain Goods may.be 
looked for. At present, however, prices both of 
Plain and Fancy Goods are very low. — Grey M uie 
Twist, stock still continues very large, and demand 
dull. Coloured Twist is in some request. Turkey 
Red, Nos. 44 and 40. have been sold at Sp. Dots. 
85 and 93 per pccul. — Woollens: Camblcts inquired 
for, and a small importation, suitably assorted, 
would bring quotations ; Long Ells continue al- 
most without inquiry— Metals ; Iron, English, 
70!) pels, of Flat liar, and 170 pels. Nail Rod, have 
been sold at Sp. Drs. 3, and 200 picls. Flat Har at 
Sp. Drs. .3 per picl. ; stock of Flat liar large, and de- 
mand rather dull. Nail Rod is in good demand at 
quotations. Round, Square, and Sheet, seldom 
wanted. Hoop, small sizes, inquired for. Swedish 
Flat Bar, market heavily supplied ; last sale, Sp. 
Drs. 1J, but an importation of ft) tons would not 
likely bring over Sp. Drs. 1$ per pecnl. Lead, 
Pig and Sheet, a small supply wanted. Spelter, 
retailing slowly at quotations. Steel, small sizes, 
saleable. — Earthenware, stock large, and no de- 
mand. 

Penang June 15, 103!). — Cotton Manufactures: 
moderate imports, via Singapore, during the week. 
There continues a fair demand for suitable descrip- 
tions of plain cottons. — Metals : Englisii Bar Iron, 
imports via Singapore, and the market is heavily 
supplied. — Beer, Wines, and Spirits : market heavily 
supplied. 2c H) gallons French Brandy have been sold 
at 45 cents per gallon. — IV. Cur. 

Canton, May 25, 10.3!)— Extensive sales of British 
Goods have been made during the past week at about 
the rates quoted in our last, the prices having been 
maintained, notwithstanding the large quantities 
thrown on the market by an increasing liclief on 
the part, of the Chinese that foreigners are really 
preparing to quit Canton after completion of the 
loading of the few ships now remaining in the port. 
— IV. Cur. 


INDIA SECURITIES AND EXCHANGES. 


Calcutta, July 15, 1839. 
Government Securities. 

Buy. Sell. 

. | Transfer Loan of \ Sa. Us. 

.stock 1 iM35-.3<> interest pay- Vprem. 10 0 11 0 

I aper ^ al>ie in England • • ) per cent. 

l \tobuy pm, 1 0 0 0 

' j to sell 1) 0 2 0 

cent.- -prom. 2 0 2 G 

4 per cent. ...... disc. Co’s Us. (i 0 (i 4 

Bank Shares. 

Bank of Bengal (Co. Rs. 4,000) Prcm. 2,100 a 2,125 
Union Bank, Pin. (Co. Rs.l, 000) New . 321 ) a 330 
Bank of Bengal Rates. 

Discount on private bills, 3 months G per cent. 
Ditto on government andsalary bills 4 do. 
Interest on loans on govt, paper .... 5 do. 

Rate of Exchange. 

On London, at G months’ sight— to buy, 2*. 1 Jr/, to 
2s. 2d. ; to sell, 2s. 2\d. to 2s. 3d. per Sa. Rupee. 


.. . i From imos. 1,15 

Second 1 a accord 

.» p et- ^ lug to Number 
Third or Bombay, 5 per 


Madras , July 17, 1839. 

Non Rcmittablc Loan of 8th Aug. 11125, five per 
cent.— J to 5 prem. 

Ditto ditto last five per cent —4 prem. 

Ditto ditto Old four per cent.— 4J disc. 

Ditto New four percent— 4K disc. 

Taiijorc Bonds— 8J disc., nominal. 

Exchange. 

On Loudon, at G months— to buy, 2s.2Jd.; to sell. 
Is. lljd. per Madras llui>cc. 


Bombay, July 27, 1839. 

Exchanges. 

Bills on London, atG 1110 . sight, 2s. lpl. to 2s. ljd. 
per Rupee. 

On Calcutta, at 30 days’ sight, 102 to 102.8 Bom- 
bay Rs. per loo Co.’s Rupees. 

On Madras, at 30 days’ sight, 101 to 101.8 Bombay 
Rs. per 100 Sa. 11s. 

Government Securities. 

5 per cent. Loan of 1822-23 Bombay Rs. per 100 

Sircas. 

Dit to of 1825-20, 108.8 to 112 per do. 

Ditto of 1829-30, 112 to 112.4 per ditto. 

4 per cent. Loan of 1832-33, 105 to 105.8 do. 

Ditto ofl 8.35 3G, (Company’s Hs.)!)!».4 to 99.12 do. 

5 per Cent. Transfer Loan of 1834-35, 115 to 115.8 
lloin. Rs — nominal. 

Singapore, May 23, 1839. 

Exchanges. 

O 11 London— Navy and Treasury Bills, 10 to 30 
days’ sight, 4s. (kl. per Sp. Dol. ; Private 
Bills, with shipping documents, 8 mo. sight, 
4s. !)d. per do. ; Ditto, with ditto, 3 mo. 
sight, 4s. 8d. per do. 

Canton, May 25, 1839* 
Exchanges, &c. 

On London, G mo.sight,4s.lod. to 4s, lid. per Sp.Dol. 

On Bengal. — Company’s Bills, 30 days, 220 to 222 
Co.’s Rs., per 1(H) Sp. Dols. — Private Bills, 
30 days, — Co.’s Rs. per ditto— no transactions. 

On Bombay, Private Bills, 30 days, 222 to 224 
Co.’s Rs. per ditto. 

Syccc Silver at Linlin, — per cent. prem. 
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SHIPS DESTINED FOR INDIA, AND TIIE1R PROBABLE 
TIME OF SAILING. 



FOR 

BENGAL. 



Viscount Melbourne (troops) 

700 tons. 

Me Kerlie 

Oct. 1. 


Repulse 

1 HI 

Bickford 

Get. 2. 

Deal. 

W aimer Castle (troops) 

G5G 

Close 

Oct. 3. 

Portsmouth. 

Felicity 

300 

McDonald ; 

Oct. 8. 


.Duke of Buccleugh (troops) 

G50 

McLeod 

Oct. 20. 

Portsmouth. 

Clifton 

am 

Green 

Oct. 20. 


Advocate 

20G 

Wilkinson 

Nov. 2. 


Queen (ll.C. steamer) 

765 

Warden, B.P.E. 

East India Docks. 


1'Olt M.\l)Hx\S AM) BENGAL. 

JRoburts 800 Elder Nov. 15. 

Foil MAD it AS. 

llindostan (troops) 550 Redman Oct. 20 

FOIl IIOM HA V. 

Berkshire GOD ("link soil Oct. 2. 

Fairy Queen* 250 Cousins Oct. 15 

Catherine (troops) (300 I 1 '. vans Oct. 25 

Cleopatra ( II. C. steamer)... 705 Saunders, 1. N... 

Sesitstris (ll.C. steamer) ... 870 Moresby, I. X.... 

FOIl CKVLOX. 

Charles Hear tley 201 Hopper Oct. 10 

Persia 058 Stevens Oct. 20 

roit china. 

.... 212 Hutton Oct. 10. 

FOIl HAT A VIA AM) MANILLA. 

.... 300 Matthews Oct. ;5. 

FOIl SIN (.AIM) UK. 

.... 4-00 lho\vii Oct. 10. 

FOIl ST. HELENA. 

Nautilus 150 Williams Oct. 10. 

FOR NEW SOOTH WALKS. 

Thomas Bold . 031 Croughan Oct. 5. 

Hope 377 Coombs Oct. 5. 

William Monet/ 831 Oct. — 

Bengal 057 Carson Oct. 8. 

Alexander 523 Ramsay Oct. 15. 

James Pattison (emigrants) 51.3 Cromarty Oct. 15. 

Globe 4.38 Hopper Oct. 15. 

Earl Grey 571 Talbert Oct. 28. 

FOR 110 HART TOWN. 

West Indian (G ov. stores)... .328 Mac Arthur Oct. 5. 

Augusta Jessie \ *100 Sparkes Oct. 8. 

Ifygeia 400 Hannah Oct. 10. 

Sir George. Arthur 1370 Oct. 25. 

FOR SORT II AT ST 11 ALIA. 

BajasVhan (ll.M Corns. )§ 700 Ritchie Oct. 7. 

Java (H. M. Coins. ) 1175 Duthic Oct. 1G. 

City of London .305 Aiitrain Oct. 20. 

Warrior (II. AI. Coins.) ... 470 Beckett Nov. 15 

* Touching at Ceylon, f Touching at the Cape. % Also to N.S. Wales. § Also to Port Fhillip. 


OVERLAND MAILS for INDIA. 

In accordance with the Convention concluded with France, for sending the Indian Mail through that 
country. Mails will he made up in London, for India, vid Marseille*, on the 14th October, and 
after that time, on the 4th of every month, except when it hjppcns to full on Sutiday,when the Mail 
will be made lip the following day. 

For the present, a Mail will be made up for India, via Falmouth, according to the existing Regulation*, 
cm Saturday, the ftith of October, and Letters intended for that conveyance must be specially addressed 
by that route. 


Plymouth. 

Kingstown. 

Plymouth. 

Plymouth. 


Mercury 

Cherubf 

W. S. Hamilton 


(3 raves end. 


Portsmouth. 


Blackwall. 
Black wall. 
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REVIEW OF EASTERN NEWS. 

No. XXIII. 

^ E ^ ave received no overland despatch this month, and can consequently 
add nothing to the stock of intelligence communicated in our last Journal 
respecting the progress of our armies in Cabool. The state of affairs in 
that quarter, however, leaves no room for anxiety, and it is probable that 
the next advices will announce a virtual termination of the campaign. Then 
will commence the arduous, but more gratifying, duties of reconstructing the 
social edifice in that unsettled country, where, judging from the description 
of the various tribes, their mutual animosities, and their joint antipathy to 
authority, given in Mr. Elphinstone's admirable work, the task of govern- 
ment, even in quiet times, and under a ruler whose title is undisputed, 
requires almost superhuman powers. Success in this great object is a prize 
worthy of the attempt; it will not only obliterate the memory of the irregu- 
larity, if there be any, in our interference in the affairs of Cabool, but will 
sanction it by the strongest of all moral titles; for the securing of the 
greatest good to the greatest number, which ought to be the aim of all 
government, is the most just as well as most popular end which can autho- 
rize the assumption of such a position as we have taken. 

In the domestic news from our Eastern territories, there are few 
incidents which demand particular notice. A case of seduction, tried 
before the Supreme Court at Calcutta, in which both parties were Hindus 
— the first instance of such an appeal to one of these Courts — has been the 
subject of argument, on a rule nisi for setting aside the verdict, upon the 
ground that the action was not maintainable, as the English law cannot 
apply where both parties are natives, whose marriage-customs are wholly 
dissimilar and even repugnant to our own. “ For example,” observed one 
of the counsel in support of the rule, cc concubinage, incest (or what 
would be so by English law), and polygamy, are not only allowed, but in 
certain cases enjoined ; now, if English law be extended to one case, it 
must be extended to all; and to have kept concubines, or to have married 
more wives than one, would be a bar to this action.” The Court ad- 
mitted that there may, no doubt, result some inconveniences, in particular 
cases, by applying the doctrines of the English law ; c< but the question is 
not to be decidedby the argumentum nb inconveniently but by the strict 
rules of law.” This is the short answer of all English judges: “ durum 
esty sed it a lex script a est. ,y 

The Indian Law Commissioners, in compiling a Penal Code fur British 
India, have provided no punishment for adultery, which is criminally cogni- 
zable in the Mofussil Courts. Their reasons for this omission they have 
specified in n note on the chapter “ Of Offences relating to Marriage,”* 
wherein they state, that it is fully established that the existing law is inefli- 
cacious ; that scarcely any native of the higher classes ever has recourse to 
the Courts for redress against his wife or her gallant; that those who do arc 
* Note Q. See Asiat. Jour*,, \ol. xxvii. p. 342. 

Asiat.Jotir.ls.S.V ol.30.No. 1 19. 


Y 
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poor men, who seek the recovery of their wives, as of menials whose ser- 
vices they cannot dispense with, or a reimbursement of the expenses of the 
marriage. “ There is yet another consideration,** they add, “ which we 
cannot wholly leave out of sight. Though we well know that the dearest 
interests of the human race are closely connected with the chastity of 
women, and the sacredness of the nuptial contract, we cannot but feel that 
there are some peculiarities in the state of society in this country, which may 
well lead a humane man to pause before he determines to punish the infide- 
lity of wives. The condition of the women in this country is, unhappily, 
very different from that of the women of England and France. They are 
married while still children. They are often neglected for other wives 
while still young. They share the attentions of a husband with several 
rivals. To make laws for punishing the inconstancy of the wife while the 
law admits the privilege of the husband to fill his zenana with women, is a 
course which we arc most reluctant to adopt/* What remedy they mean 
to provide, will appear in their Civil Code; but, from a similar train of 
reasoning, it would be easy to show that our form of civil action for 
criminal conversation is altogether inapplicable to such a society : it is at 
least as little applicable as our law of real property, or the Statute of 
Mortmain, which are not applied to British India even within the jurisdic- 
tion of the Supreme Courts. 

The Bishop of Calcutta, with truly Christian zeal, and in a spirit of dis- 
interestedness which affords a practical contradiction to the vulgar charge of 
selfishness brought against the prelates of the Church of England, has 
devoted more than half the revenues of his sec for four years, or about 
d£12,000, to the erection of a cathedral worthy of the metropolis of British 
India. Moreover, he is determined to advance this large sum at once, and 
to begin the building immediately. It would at first sight appear, that 
such works as these, where there arc no tithes and endowments, should be 
undertaken by Government ; but when it is recollected that the only funds 
at the disposal of the Company at present are drawn directly from the 
natives, who view all attempts to spread our religion with alarm, their 
appropriation to the building of Christian temples might raise a clamour there 
as loud as that which has assailed the pilgrim-tax at home, and, if not so 
reasonable, much more dangerous. 

The success of steam navigation on the Ganges is apparent from the con- 
stantly increasing demand for tonnage, which far exceeds the existing means 
of supply. In July last, the applications for tonnage in the single steamer 
were more than four times beyond what the available amount could meet. 
What a mortifying comment does this factfurnish upon the proceedings of the 
parties engaged in the “East India Inland Steam Navigation Company,** 
which, if properly carried into execution (and nothing was easier), might 
ere this have had vessels ploughing the Indus, the Ganges, the Brahmaputra, 
and their tributaries, enriching with their profits the proprietors at home, 
and diffusing industry, wealth, and civilization throughout the vast regions 
of the East! In connection with this subject, we may advert to the sugges- 
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tion (page 19 J) for promoting internal communication in the Carnatic by 
means of granite roads, in preference to iron rail-roads. Improvements in 
land-communication are likewise noticed under Bombay. 

Two instances of human sacrifice (p. 189), in which the perpetrators 
were persons of rank, offer traits of manners which assimilate the natives of 
India to those of Polynesia. 

The state of affairs at Hyderabad portends some change in its political 
relations. Disaffection to the British government seems to have betrayed 
even the family of the Nizam (p. 193), into acts of treachery towards it, 
aud the minister Chundoo Loll is extremely unpopular with many classes. 

A few further particulars are given in p. 194, of the recent disturbances 
in the Deccan, in addition to those published in the October Journal. There 
is reason to think, that, partial as the explosion was, the conspiracy was ex- 
tensive, and that it had some connexion with that at Hyderabad. 

The governor of Ceylon, at a public meeting of the native chieftains at 
Kandy, has judiciously endeavoured to establish a good understanding be- 
tween these influential persons and our government, “creating an interchange 
of good feelings where they do not exist and keeping it alive where they do.” 
Mr. Stewart Mackenzie impressed upon these chiefs the expediency of co- 
operating with the (fovernment in its endeavours to conquer the pre- 
judices of the natives against vaccination, and invited them to suggest the 
“ shortest and surest way ” to educate the lower classes, whose ignorance 
oilers the most formidable impediment to their social as well as physical 
amelioration. It would appear that the governor had some special political 
motive for the proceeding, from the visit which lie paid to the late First Adi- 
gar (the chief civil and military minister under the native kings), one of the 
chiefs tried for high treason in 183/5,* and who, though acquitted, was dis- 
missed from the British service. His Excellency carried this mark of cour- 
tesy so far as to dine and sleep at the chiefs residence. This is supposed 
to be a M manifestation of a desire to be reconciled to these chiefs/' which 
the Colombo paper approves of, as removing “ that which could not fail to 
be a fruitful source of discontent, the out-cast condition from European 
society in which some of the highest native families have been placed since 
the trial.” The facts deposed to upon that occasion leave no doubt of the 
guilt of Molligodde, unless (which was the alternative adopted by the jury) 
the witnesses be perjured. 

We have further accounts from Cochin China (p. 19/5) of the persecution 
of Christians in that country. The list of martyrs comprises four European 
bishops, live European priests, and ten native priests, beheaded, strangled 
or starved to death. As the reigning king has invented a new religion, f 
Ills antipathy to Christianity is probably stimulated by the jealousy which 
actuates every founder of a sect. 

The intelligence from China is not of a Inter date than that we communi- 
cated last month, whence it appeared that the hostages had been liberated, 
(the whole of the opium having been surrendered) and that the trade was 

«Sec Amt. Joum „ vol. xvLL, page 109. 


t See our Review, No. III. 
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opened. All the British merchants had, however, withdrawn from Canton* 
and no application had been made for a pilot by any in-coming vessel. 
This subject is treated of at length in a subsequent article. 

The July opium sale at Calcutta took place on the 1st of that month, and 
we subjoin the result (which, it is said, disappointed the calculations of many), 
as a matter of historical curiosity. The Patna commenced at lls.245 per 
chest (lot) ; fifty lots were then sold at lls.250, fifty more at Rs.265* one 
lot then sold for Rs.290, and the remaining half went off at Rs.275 per lot. 
The next half of the same cultivation commenced at Rs.290 per lot, and 
closed at lls.305 per lot; fifty intermediate lots selling at Rs.285, and 
ninety-nine at Rs.300 per lot. The Benares opium commenced at Rs.305 
per lot, and closed at Rs.300, forty-one lots selling at the latter prioe. The 
purchasers were speculators in the drug. The particulars of the sale are as 
follows : 

Chests Highest Lowest Average 


Beliar 2292 305 245 278. 6. 0 

Benares 788 305 300 303. 12. 5 


The proceeds are lls.8,77,410, or about .i*. 00,000, which is under the 
cost of production (about Rs.300 a chest), leaving a loss instead of a pro- 
fit. The prices, however, say the Calcutta papers, “ evince a still lingering 
confidence in the article, and a strong impression that the trade will, in 
some shape or other, be revived and the Bombay Times states, “that 
the Bengal Government have directed the cultivation of the poppy in the 
opium districts to be carried on, for the year 1830-40, upon the same scale 
as before.’’ The same paper mentions that, in consequence of the impossi- 
bility of effecting sales of opium there, it was the intention of holders to 
send a portion of what is now in store back to Malwa, where better prices 
are procurable. The quantity at Bombay is 11,095 chests; the price in 
Malwa is Rs.000. 

A copy of a petition from Calcutta to the Privy Council has been sent to 
England, in which the question is very ingeniously argued. The petitioners 
allege, that the British Government of Bengal are the sole producers of opium 
throughout its territories ; that they have fostered and encouraged it by 
every means that ingenuity could devise, though cognizant of the fact, that 
the trade was prohibited by the Chinese government ; that the proprietors 
of East-India stock have been, in fact, enabled to receive the very high 
dividend gaaranteed to them by the Charter Act, by the profits on this trade, 
which, though contraband in China, is only so in the same sense as the trade 
in- British goods was contraband on the Continent of Europe, during the 
celebrated Berlin and Milan decrees of Buonaparte, and that it has been 
generally supposed that the government of China knowingly permitted the 
traffic, in order that the bribes paid to the mandarins might enable it to “ eco- 
nomize the salaries of those functionaries ! ” They then allege that, in order 
to save the lives and property of Europeans resident at Canton, her Majes- 
ty’s superintendent purchased the opium on board the receiving (smuggling) 
ships, “on behalf of her Britannic Majesty,” and though the petitioners 
rely on the honour and responsibility of her Majesty’s Government to recog- 
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nize*i unreservedly, the act of her superintendent, yet they are anxious for as 
early a settlement as the finances of the government will afford, and in the 
meantime suggest, that a time be fixed in the London Gazette, when the 
instalments will be paid. The most convenient mode of payment, they add, 
will be through the treasury of the East-India Company, leaving the adjust- 
ment of the proportional liabilities of the Company and the King's govern- 
ment to be settled hereafter in England, at the convenience of these parties. 
The payment of the whole amount of the sum by the Company, they observe, 
would be “ merely a refund of certain revenues virtually advanced of late 
years to government by individuals, on the faith of their existing relations 
with China, and on the delivery of the opium to parties for shipment, but 
which opium has since been purchased by her Majesty's superintendent on 
behalf of her Majesty." We congratulate the new Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer on the admirable resources he will find, in this financial difficulty, 
in these very statesmanlike advisers. 

We have given a copious digest of Australian intelligence, whence it will 
be perceived that the resources of this vast territory are rapidly opening and 
that British colonization is acquiring new energies. The reports of the 
country about Port Lincoln, which is expected to be the future emporium of 
South Australia, continue to present the most inviting pictures of its character, 
whilst a new tract (p. 211), to the northward of Adelaide, has been dis- 
covered, of fine quality, with a frontage of water, that indispensible but 
somewhat scarce article, larger than had yet been found. The improved 
character of the emigrants has already produced a material change for the 
better in the aspect of the settlements; it is impossible to read the account 
(p. 211), of the German village of Klemzig, in South Australia, without re- 
gretting that some of those industrious colonists had not been earlier con- 
ducted to these shores, to teach British settlers useful lessons in the 
science of emigration, and the beneficial fruits of industry, temperance, 
order and piety. All these colonies appear to have suffered severely from 
drought, a calamity which, owing to the inconstancy of the seasons, and the 
paucity and shallowness of the streams, will render some precautions, like 
the tanks and artificial basins of India, necessary, in order to guard against 
its recurrence. The aborigines continue to be a topic of anxious dis- 
cussion in the different settlements, in some of which their acts of violence 
have provoked retaliation. It is not difficult to read, in the letter from the 
Upper Hunter (p. 20(>), a spirit in the settlers who live in contact with 
these children of nature, from which the destructive policy alone can be ex- 
pected. The reply of Governor Gawlcr to the presentment of the grand 
Jury of Adelaide, on the other hand, shows how much vice they are taught 
by their intercourse with Europeans. 

At the very moment of sendiug this page to press, our overland dispatch 
arrived, bringing the important intelligence of the storm and capture of 
Ghuzni, the flight of Dost Mahomed, and the entry of the British troops 
into Cabool, — in short, as we prognosticated, the virtual termination of the 
campaign. W c shall endeavour to add a supplement containing the particulars. 
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NOTES OF A JOURNEY THROUGH FRANCE AND EGYPT 
TO BOMBAY. 

BY EMMA ROBERTS. 


No. I. 

A strong predilection in favour of river scenery induced me, at the com- 
mencement of an overland journey to Bombay, through France and Egypt, to 
take a passage from London in a steamer bound to Havre. Accordingly, on 
the 1st of September 1839, accompanied by some friends, one of whom was 
to perform the whole journey with me, I embarked on board the Phenix , a 
French vessel, which left the Tower Stairs at about ten o’clock in the 
morning. 

The weather was showery, but occasional gleams of sunshine encouraged us 
to hope that it might clear up, and permit us to keep the deck during the 
greater part of the voyage, which we expected '?o perform in eighteen hours. 
To the majority of readers, in these days of universal travelling, it will be 
superfluous to describe a steam-boat ; but there may possibly be some quiet 
people who are still ignorant of the sort of accommodation which it affords, 
and to whom the description will not be unacceptable. The Phenix is a fine 
vessel of its class, five hundred tons burthen, and 160-horsc power. It was 
handsomely fitted up, and the vases of flowers upon the chimney-piece in the 
principal saloon, and other ornaments scattered about, gave to the whole a 
gay appearance, as if the party assembled had been wholly bent upon plea- 
sure. The ladies’ cabin was divided by a staircase, but there were what, in a 
sort of mockery, are called " state-cabins,” opening into that appropriated to 
the general use, around which were sofas, and bed-places upon a sort of shelf 
above, for the accommodation of the gentlemen. This apartment was hand- 
somely carpeted, and otherwise well furnished ; the steward and his assistant 
having the appearance of the better class of waiters belonging to a well- 
frequented hotel : all the servants were English, and the whole afforded a most 
delightful contrast to the sort of packets which many of the party on board 
were quite old enough to remember. The passengers were numerous, and 
apparently inclined to make themselves agreeable to each other ; one, an 
American, objected to the sight of a footman, who came upon the quarter- 
deck for a few minutes, observing that such a thing would not be permitted in 
his country. 

As soon as the vessel got under weigh, preparations were made for break- 
fast, which was served d la fourchcttc , in very excellent style, the cookery 
being a happy combination of the French and English modes. At the con- 
clusion of the repast, we repaired to the deck, all being anxious to see the 
British Queen , which was getting her steam up, at Gravesend. We were along- 
side this superb vessel for a few minutes, putting some persons on board who 
had come down the river in the Phenix for the purpose of paying it a visit; 
and taking advantage of a favourable breeze, we hoisted a sail, and went 
along at a rate which gave us hope of a speedy arrival at Havre. 

After passing the Nore, however, our progress was impeded; and at length, 
when off Margate, we were obliged to lie-to, in order to wait for the turn of 
the tide : the wind blowing so strongly as to render it questionable whether 
we could get round the Foreland. The sun was shining on the buildings at 
Margate, and the bells knolling for evening service; affording a home scene of 
comfort and tranquillity which it was agreeable to carry abroad as one of the 
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last reminiscences of England. In about three hours, we got the steam lip 
again, and saw the British Queen in the distance, still lying to, and appa- 
rently, notwithstanding her prodigious power, unable to get down the Channel. 
Dinner was served while the Phcnix lay off Margate ; but it was thinly 
attended, the motion of the vessel having sent many persons to their cabins, 
while others were totally deprived of all appetite. An elderly gentleman, who 
sate upon my left hand, complained exceedingly of his inability to partake of 
the good things before him ; and one or two left the table in despair. Again 
we sought the deck, and saw the sun sink behind an ominous mass of clouds; 
the sky, however, cleared, and the stars came out, reviving our spirits with 
hopes of a fine night. Unfortunately, soon after nine o’clock, a heavy squall 
obliged us to go below, and one of my female friends and myself took posses- 
sion of a state-cabin, and prepared to seek repose. It was my first voyage on 
board a steamer, and though the tremulous motion and the stamping of the 
engine are any thing but agreeable, I prefer it to the violent rolling and pitch- 
ing of a sailing vessel. We were certainly not nearly so much knocked about; 
the vases of flowers were taken off’ the mantel-piece, and placed upon the 
ground, but beyond this there were no precautions taken to prevent the move- 
ables from getting adrift ; every thing remained quiet upon the tables, a cir- 
cumstance which could not have happened in so heavy a sea in any vessel not 
steadied by the apparatus carried by a steamer. 

The Phcnix laboured heavily through the water; a torrent of rain soon 
cleared the deck of all the passengers, and the melancholy voices calling for 
the steward, showed the miserable plight to which the male portion of the 
party was reduced. Daylight appeared without giving a hope of better weather; 
and it was not until the vessel had reached the pier at Havre, which it did not 
make until after three o’clock p.m. on Monday, that the passengers were able 
to re-assemblc. Many had not tasted food since their embarkation, and none 
had been able to take breakfast on the morning of their arrival. 

And here, for the benefit of future travellers, it may not be amiss to say, 
that a small medicine-chest, which had been packed in a carpet bag, was 
detained at the Custom-house ; and that the following day we experienced 
some difficult}' in getting it passed, being told that it was contraband ; indeed, 
but for an idea that the whole party were going on to Bombay, and would 
require the drugs for their own consumption, we should not have succeeded 
in rescuing it from the hands of the Philistines. The day was too far advanced 
to admit of our getting the remainder of the baggage examined, a mischance 
which detained us a day at Havre, the steamer to Rouen starting at four 
o’clock in the morning. The weather was too unpropitious to admit of our 
seeing much of the environs of the town. Like all English travellers, we 
walked about as much as we could, peeped into the churches, made purchases 
of things we wanted, and things we did not want, and got some of our gold 
converted into French money. Wc met and greeted several of our fellow- 
passengers, for though little conversation, in consequence of the inclemency of 
the weather, had taken place on board the Phcnix , we all seemed to congratu- 
late each other upon our escape from the horrors of the voyage. The gale 
increased rather than abated, and now we began to entertain fears of another 
day’s detention at Havre, the steamer from Rouen not having arrived; and 
though we were very comfortably lodged, and found the town superior to the 
expectations we had formed of a sea-port of no very great consideration, we 
had no desire to spend more time in it than we could help. 

Havre appears to carry on a considerable commerce with India, several shops 
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being wholly devoted to the sale of the productions of the East, while the 
number of parrots and monkeys to be seen, show that the intercourse must be 
very extensive. The shops had a very English air about them, and though the 
houses were taller, and rather more dilapidated in their appearance, than they 
are usually found at home, they reminded us of familiar scenes* Hamlet was 
announced for the evening’s performance at the theatre, and but for the novelty 
of dining at a table~<Tk6te, we might have fancied ourselves still in England. 
The Hotel de l’Europe is the best in Havre ; there are several others very 
respectable, and more picturesque, from the ancient style of the building : all 
were full, intercourse with Havre being on the increase. English carriages 
were arriving every hour; the steamer from Southampton brought an immense 
number of passengers, and travellers seemed to flock in from every part of the 
world. We were amused by seeing a well-dressed and well-mannered Russian 
lady, at the table d'hote fill her plate half-full of oil, and just dip the salad 
into it. 

It was the first time that one of my friends and myself had ever visited 
France, and we endeavoured as much os possible to accommodate ourselves to 
the manners of a strange country. We could not, however, entirely give up 
our English habits, and ordered tea in the evening in our private apartments: 
the French are by this time well accustomed to requisitions of this nature, and 
few places are now unsupplied with a tea-pot. 

On Tuesday morning, we were up at four o’clock, in order to embark on 
board the steamer for Rouen. It rained heavily, and any hopes that the inter- 
position of the high houses gave, that the wind had abated, were destroyed 
upon turning the first angle, and after a hasty glance at the threatening sky and 
surging waters, we went below, intending if possible to remain there until the 
weather should clear. 

Passengers now came flocking in ; many respectable French families, with 
their children and neatly-dressed bonnes , were of the party ; but the young 
folk speedily becoming very sick, we sought the deck, and in spite of the rain, 
which still continued to fall, established ourselves as well as we were able. 
Upon entering the river, the turbulence of the water subsided a little, and a 
gleam of sunshine, the first that smiled upon us, showed a chateau and town 
nestling in the midst of gardens and orchards, and spreading down to the 
water’s edge. The banks on either side were picturesque, presenting the most 
pleasing pictures of rural enjoyment, and conveying an idea of comfort which 
we had not previously associated with the smaller classes of country residen- 
ces in France. The houses were cleanly on the outside at least, and neither 
paint nor white-wash was spared in their decoration ; the surrounding parterres 
were gay with flowers, amid which, as with us, dahlias made a very conspi- 
cuous appearance. They were not, we thought, quite so large and luxuriant 
as those which we sec in our cottage-gardens at home ; and this remark we 
found afterwards would apply to the more carefully tended plants in the plea- 
sure-grounds of palaces. We are probably more skilful in the adaptation of 
soil to foreign importations, and therefore succeed in producing a finer flower. 
In ray baggage I had brought a large basket-full of the roots of our English 
bearts-ease, as a present to a French gentleman, who had expressed a wish, in 
the early part of the summer, to take some with him from London, he having 
been much delighted with the superior beauty of those which he had seen in 
our English gardens; they were not then in a fit state for transplanting, and 
having, through the kindness of the secretary of the Royal Botanic Society, 
been enabled to carry away an extensive and choice collection of roots, I in- 
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dulge a hope that I may be instrumental in spreading the finest varieties of this 
pretty flower throughout France. 

We lost, of course, many scenes of beauty and interest, in consequence of 
the inclemency of the weather. Just as we arrived at a most beautiful place, 
a church of elegant architecture rising in the centre, with gay-looking villas 
clustered round, the gathering clouds united over our devoted heads, the rain, 
descending in a cataract, beat down the smoke to the very decks, so that we 
all looked and felt as if we had been up the chimney, and the whole lovely 
scene was lost to us in a moment. The rain continued for about an hour after 
this, and then the sky began to clear. 

We reached Rouen at about half-past twelve. The approach is very fine, 
and the city makes an imposing appearance from the river. We had been 
recommended to the Hotel d’Angleterre, which is the best, but were so 
strongly tempted to rush into the hotel immediately opposite, that, trusting to 
its exterior, we hastened to house ourselves, and found no reason to repent 
our choice. We were shown into very handsome apartments, and found the 
staircases, lobbies, and ante-chambers as clean as we could desire. A change 
of attire and breakfast enabled us to sally forth to see as much of the town and 
its neighbourhood as our time would admit. 

The modern portion of Rouen is extremely handsome; the quay being 
lined with a series of lofty stone mansions, built in the style which is now 
beginning to be adopted in London ; the public buildings are particularly 
fine, and there are two splendid bridges, one of stone, and one upon the 
suspension principle. Very extensive improvements are going on, and it seems 
as if, in the course of a very few years, the worst portions of the town will be 
replaced by new and elegant erections. Meantime, imagination can scarcely 
aflord more than a faint idea of the horrors of the narrow’ dirty streets, flanked 
on either side by lofty squalid houses, in the very last stage of dilapidation. 
The cathedral stands in a small square, or market-place, where the houses, 
though somewhat better than their neighbours in the lanes, have a very mise- 
rable appearance; they make a striking picture, but the reality sadly detracts 
from the pleasure which the eye would otherwise take in surveying the fine old 
church, with which, through the medium of engravings, it has been longfami- 
Iiar. Many workmen are at present employed in repairing the damage which 
time has inflicted upon this ancient edifice. The interior, though striking from 
its vastness, is at first rather disappointing, its splendid windows of stained 
glass being the most prominent of its ornaments. In pacing the long, aisles, 
and pausing before the small chapels, the scene grows upon the mind, and the 
monuments, though comparatively few, are very interesting. An cfligy of 
Richard Cceur de Lion, lately discovered while looking for the fiery monarch's 
heart, which was buried in Rouen, is shown as one of the chief curiosities of 
the place. The porter of the cathedral inhabited an extremely small dwelling, 
built up against the wall, and surrounded by high dark buildings ; but we were 
pleased to see that he had cheered this dismal place of abode, by a gay par- 
terre, several rich-looking flowers occupying pots beneath his windows. Our 
next pilgrimage was to the statue of Joan of Arc, which we approached through 
narrow streets, so dirty from the late heavy rains, as to be scarcely passable : 
we had, as we might have expected, little to reward us, except the associa- 
tions connected with the Maid of Orleans, and her cruel persecutors. The spot 
had been to me, from my earliest years, one which I had felt a wish to visit, 
my researches, while writing the Memoirs of the Rival Houses of York and 
Lancaster, materially increasing the interest which an earlier perusal of the 
AsiatJourn* N.S. V ol.30. N o. 1 J 9. Z 
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history of England and France had created, concerning scenes trodden by the 
brave, the great, and the good. However mistaken might have been their 
notions, however impolitic their actions, we cannot contemplate the characters 
of the Paladins who have made Rouen famous, without feelings of respect. 
The murder of Joan of Arc formed the sole blot on the escutcheon of John 
Duke of Bedford, and the faults and vices of his companions in arms were 
the offspring of the times in which they lived. 

We were surprised by the excellence of the shops, even in the most dilapi- 
dated parts of the city of Rouen, the windows in every direction exhibiting a 
gay assemblage of goods of all descriptions, while the confectioners were 
little, if at all, inferior to those of Paris. One small square in particular, in which 
a market was held, was very striking, from the contrast between the valuable 
products sold, and the houses which contained them. Seven or eight stories 
in height, weather-stained, and dilapidated, the lower floors exhibited hand- 
some porcelain and other costly articles, which gave an impression of wealth 
in the owners, that astonished those amongst our party who were strangers to 
the country. Our hearts absolutely sunk within us as we thought of the 
wretchedness of the interiors, the misery of being obliged to inhabit any one of 
the numerous suites of apartments rising tier above tier, and from which it 
would be absolutely impossible to banish vermin of any description. The 
French appear certainly to be beginning to study home comforts, all the 
modern houses being built upon very commodious plans ; still the middling 
classes, in the towns at least, are miserably lodged, in comparison to the same 
grades in England, families of apparently great respectability inhabiting places 
so desolate as to strike one with horror. 

After picking our way through the least objectionable of the streets in the 
heart of the city, we were glad to escape into the opcct air, and solace our- 
selves with the views presented on the neighbouring heights. Nothing can be 
finer than the landscapes round Rouen ; every necessary of life appears to be 
cheap and plentiful, and persons desirous of a quiet and economical residence 
abroad, might spend their time very happily in the outskirts of this pictu- 
resque city. We found the guests at the tabled hole chiefly English, travellers 
like ourselves, and some of our party recognized London acquaintance among 
those who, upon hearing our intention to proceed the following day up the 
Seine to Paris, recommended the boat by which they had arrived — the Etoile . 

Again we were summoned at four o’clock in the morning, and wended our 
way, along the banks of the river, to the starting-place, which was just beyond 
the second bridge. The one large boat, which conveyed passengers from 
Havre, was here exchanged for two smaller, better suited to the state of 
the river. Wc were taught to expect rather a large party, as we had under- 
stood that forty persons were going from our hotel. The bell of the Borade, 
the opposition vessel, was sounding its tocsin to summon passengers on board, 
while ours was altogether mute. Presently, through the grey mists of the morn- 
ing, we observed parties flocking down to the place of embarkation, who, some- 
what to our surprise, all entered the other vessel. A large boat in the centre, 
in which the baggage is deposited, was speedily filled, carpet bags being piled 
upon carpet bags, until a goodly pyramid arose, which the rising sun touched 
with every colour of the prism. The decks of the Borade were now crowded 
with passengers, while two respectable- looking young women, in addition to 
ourselves, formed the whole of our company. Our bell now. gave out a few 
faint sounds, as if rather in compliance with the usual forms observed, than 
from any hope that its warning voice would be heeded ; and getting up our 
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steam, we took the lead gallantly, as if determined to leave the heavier boat 
behind. Presently, however, the Dorade passed us with all her gay company, 
and speeding swiftly on her way, would have been out of sight in a few minutes, 
but for the windings of the river, which showed us her smoke like a pennon 
in the distance. We were now left alone in our glory, and felt assured of what 
we had more than suspected before, namely, that we had got into the wrong 
boat. We then, though rather too late, inquired the cause of the extraordinary 
disproportion of the passengers, and were told that the JsUoile was the favou- 
rite boat going down the river, while the Dorade had it hollow in going up. 
We now began to consider the circumstances of the case, and the chances of 
our not arriving time enough at the place of debarkation to get on to Paris by 
the rail-road that night. Agreeing that the detention would not be of the 
least consequence, that we should enjoy having the whole boat to ourselves, 
and the slow method of travelling, which would enable us the better to con- 
template the beauties of the river, we made up our minds to a day of great 
enjoyment. The weather was fine, a cool breeze allaying the heat of the sun, 
which shone upon us occasionally through clouds too high to afford any appre- 
hension of rain. The boat was very elegantly fitted up below, the ladies* cabin, 
in particular, being splendidly furnished. Above, the choice of seats proved very 
acceptable, since, in consequence of a new-fangled apparatus, we had four 
chimnies, whence sparks escaped in a constant shower, threatening destruction 
to any garment that might be exposed to them. Seated, therefore, at the 
prow, beyond the reach of this fiery shower, after partaking of an excellent 
breakfast, there being a first-rate restaurateur on board, we began to converse 
with a very intelligent boatman, w ho amused us with the legends of the river, 
and accounts of the different places which we passed. 

At Blosseville-Bon-Secours there is an extremely steep hill, with a chapel, 
dedicated to the Virgin, at the summit; the holy edifice is, upon ordinary 
occasions, approached by a circuitous winding road, but at Easter and other 
great festivals, thousands of persons flock from all parts, for the purpose of 
making a pilgrimage up the steepest portion of the ascent, in order to fulfil 
vows previously made, and to pay their homage to the holy mother of God. 
There was a waggery in our friend’s eye, as he described the sufferings of the 
devout upon these occasions, which indicated an opinion that, however meri- 
torious the act, and however efficacious in shortening the path to heaven, he 
himself entertained no desire to try it. This man had seen something of the 
world, his maritime occupation having formerly led him to distant places; he 
had been a sailor all his life, was well acquainted with Marseilles, which he 
described with great enthusiasm, and gave us to understand, that having had a 
good offer elsewhere, this would be one of his last voyages in the Etoile , 
since he worked hard in it without getting any credit. 

At the town of Elboeuf, we picked up another passenger; a countrywoman, 
with a basket or two, and a high Normandy cap, had come on board at one of 
the villages, and with this small reinforcement we proceeded, halting occa- 
sionally to mend some damage in the engine, and putting up a sail whenever 
we could take advantage of the breeze. Arriving at La Roqueile, our Cicc~ 
rone pointed out to us the ruined walls of what once had been a very splendid 
chateau; its former owner being an inveterate gamester, having lost large sums 
of money, at length staked the chateau to an Englishman, who won it. Upon 
arriving to take possession, he was disappointed to find that he had only gained 
the chateau, and that the large estate attached to it was not in the bond. 
Being unable to keep it up without the surrounding property, he determined 
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that no other person should enjoy it, and therefore, greatly to the annoyance 
of the people in the neighbourhood, he pulled it down. The present proprie- 
tor now lives in an adjacent farm-house, and the story, whether true or false, 
tells greatly to the prejudice of the English, and our friend in particular spoke 
of it as a most barbarous act. 

We found the chateaux on the banks of the Seine very numerous; many 
were of great magnitude, and flanked by magnificent woods, the greater 
number being clipped into the appearance of walls, and cut out into long 
avenues, and arcades, intersecting each other at right angles, in the very worst 
taste, according to the English idea of landscape-gardening. There was 
something, however, extremely grand and imposing in this formal style, and 
we were at least pleased with the novelty which it afforded. 

At Andelys, perched upon a conical hill, are the picturesque remains of the 
chateau Gaillard, which was built by Richard Occur de Lion, and must for- 
merly have been of very great extent, its walls reaching down to the river’s 
brink. We were told that the chateau furnished stabling for a thousand horses, 
and that there was a subterranean passage which led to the great Andelys. 
This passage is now undergoing a partial clearing, for the purpose of increasing 
the interest of the place, by exhibiting it to strangers who may visit the neigh- 
bourhood. Our informant proceeded to say, that during several years, an old 
witch inhabited the ruins, who was at once the oracle and the terror of the 
neighbourhood. The sketch-books of the party were here placed in requisi- 
tion, and though the celerity with which a steamer strides through the water 
is not very favourable to the artist, a better idea of the scene was given than 
that which we found in the Guide Book. The banks of the Seine present a 
succession of pictures, all well worthy of the pencil, and those who are fond 
of the picturesque, and who have time at their disposal, will find the voyage 
up the river replete with the most interesting materials. 

The first sight of the vineyards, which began to spread themselves up the 
steep sides of the hills, delighted us all ; and our prospects now began to be 
diversified with rock, which in a thousand fantastic forms showed itself along 
the heights. The country seemed thickly spread with villages, many at the 
edge of the water, others receding into winding valleys, and all boasting some 
peculiar beauty. Whether upon a nearer approach they would have been 
equally pleasing, it is not possible to say ; but from our position, we saw 
nothing to offend the eye, either in the cottages or the people ; some of the 
very humblest of the dwellings boasted their little gardens, now gay with sun- 
flowers and dahlias, while the better sort, with their bright panes of glass, and 
clean muslin window-curtains, looked as if they would afford very desirable 
homes. 

A present of a bottle of wine made our boatmen very happy. They pro- 
duced one of those huge masses of bread, which seems the principal food of the 
lower classes, and sate down to their meal with great content. Our dinner, 
which we had ordered rather early, was delayed by the arrival of the boat at 
Vernon, where we were obliged, according to the French phrase, to ** mount 
the bridge.” It was built agreeably to the old mode of construction, with a 
mill in the centre, and the difficulty and even danger of getting through the 
arch could not be called inconsiderable. Letting off the steam, we were 
hauled up by persons stationed for the purpose, and just as we got through, 
passed the steamers going down to Rouen, the partners of the vessels which 
went up in the morning; both were full, our star being the only unlucky one. 
However, what might have been a hardship to many others, was none to us, it 
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being scarcely possible to imagine any thing more delightful than a voyage 
which, though comparatively slow, was the reverse of tedious, and in which 
we could discourse unrestrainedly, and occupy any part of the vessel most 
agreeable to ourselves. We picked up a very respectable man and his daughter, 
an interesting little girl, who spoke English very tolerably, and seemed 
delighted to meet with English ladies ; and also an exquisite, dressed in the 
first style of the Parisian mode, but of him we saw little, he being wholly 
occupied with himself. 

The steam-company are entering into an arrangement at Vernon for the 
construction of a lock similar to one already formed at Pont-de-1* Arche, 
which we had passed through in the morning, and which will obviate the 
inconvenience and difficulty of the present mode of navigating the river. 

The next place of interest to which we came was Rosny, a village famous in 
the pages of history as the residence of the great and good, the friend and 
minister of Henry IV., the virtuous Sully. Our boatmen, who were not great 
antiquaries, said nothing about the early occupants of the chateau, exerting all 
their eloquence in praise of a later resident, the Duchesse de Berri. This 
lady rendered herself extremely popular in the neighbourhood, living in a 
style of princely splendour, and devoting her time to acts of munificence. 
Every year she portioned off a bride, giving a dowry to some respectable 
young lady of the neighbourhood, while to the poor she was a liberal and 
untiring benefactress. The boatmen blessed her as they passed, for to all she 
sent wine, and upon fete-days gave banquets to the rural population, to whom 
her remembrance will be ever dear. Our informants pointed out a small 
chapel, which they described as being very beautiful, which she had built as a 
depository for her husband’s heart ; this precious relic she carried away with 
her when she left Rosny, which she quitted with the regrets of every human 
being in the neighbourhood. The chateau has been purchased by an English 
banker, but is now uninhabited : there was a report of its being about to be 
pulled down. It is a large heavy building, not distinguished by any archi- 
tectural beauty, yet having an imposing air, from its extent and solidity. 
It is surrounded by fine woods and pleasure-grounds, laid out in the formal 
style which is still the characteristic of French landscape-gardening. Nothing 
can be more beautiful than the surrounding scenery, the winding river with its 
vineyards hanging in terraces from the opposite heights, the village reposing 
beneath sun-lit hills, while corn-fields, pasture-land, and cattle grazing, con- 
vey the most pleasing ideas of the comfort of those who dwell upon this luxu- 
riant soil. 

The city of Mantes now' appeared in the distance, and as we approached it, 
our guides pointed out, on the opposite heights of Gassicourt, a hermitage and 
Calvary, which had formerly proved a great source of profit. An ascetic, of 
great pretensions to sanctity, took up his abode many years ago in this retreat, 
carrying on a thriving trade, every boat that passed contributing twopence, for 
which consideration the hermit rung a bell, to announce their arrival at the 
bridge of Mantes, giving notice to the town, in order to facilitate the transfer 
of baggage or passengers. This tax or tribute, the hermit was not himself at 
the trouble of collecting, it being scrupulously despatched to him by the 
donors, who would have deemed it sinful to deprive the holy man of what they 
considered his just due. 

The sort of piety, which once supported so great a multitude of religious 
mendicants, is greatly on the decline in France. A few crosses on the bridges 
and heights, and the dresses of the priesthood whom we encountered in the 
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streets, were the only exterior signs of Roman Catholicism which we had fet 
seen. Our boatmen spoke with great respect of the Sisters of Charity, point* 
ing out a convent which they inhabited, and told us that during illness they 
had themselves been greatly indebted to the care and attention of these bene* 
volent women. 

It was now growing dnrk, and we very narrowly escaped a serious accident 
in passing the bridge of Meulan, the boat coming into contact with one of the 
piers; fortunately, the danger was espied in time. There was now not the 
slightest chance of reaching Paris before the following morning; but we 
regretted nothing except the want of light, the gathering clouds rendering it 
impossible to see any thing of the scenery, which we were told increased in 
beauty at every mile. We consoled ourselves, however, with tea and whist in 
the cabin ; in fact, we played with great perseverance throughout the whole of 
our journey, the spirits of the party never flagging for a single instant. Wo 
found a good hotel at the landing-place, at which we arrived at a very late 
hour, and starting the next morning by the early train to Paris, passed by the 
rail-road through' an extremely interesting country, leaving St. Germain-en- 
Laye behind, and tracking the windings of the Seine, now too shallow to admit 
of the navigation of boats of any burthen. 

The construction of this rail-road was attended with considerable difficulty 
and great expense, on account of its being impeded by the works at Marli, for 
the supply of water to Versailles. The building of the bridges over the Seine, 
which it crosses three times, was also very costly. The carriages of the first 
class are very inferior to those of the same description upon the rail-roads in 
England, but they are sufficiently comfortable for so short a distance. We 
were set down at the barrier of Clichi, an inconvenient distance from the best 
part of Paris. Here we had to undergo a second inspection of our baggage, and 
I became somewhat alarmed for the fate of niy medicine-chest. We had takeu 
nothing else with us that could be seizable, and this was speedily perceived by the 
officials, who merelj' went through the form of an examination. The divisions 
in one of my portmanteaus had excited some suspicion at Havre, one of the 
men fancying that he had made a grand discovery, when he pronounced it to 
have a false bottom. We explained the method of opening it to his satisfac- 
tion, and afterwards in overhauling my bonnet-box, he expressed great regret 
at the derangement of the millinery, which certainly sustained some damage 
from his rough handling. Altogether, we had not to complain of any want of 
civility on the part of the custom-house officers ; but travellers who take the 
overland route to India, through France, will do well to despatch all their 
heavy baggage by sea, nothing being more inconvenient than a multitude of 
boxes. I had reduced all my packages to four, namely, two portmanteaus, a 
bonnet-box, and a leather bag, which latter contained the medicine-chest, a 
kettle and lamp, Lucifer matches, &c. ; my bonnet-box was divided into two 
compartments, one of which contained my writing-case and a looking-glass ; 
for as I merely intended to travel through a portion of our British possessions 
in India, and to return after the October monsoon of 1840, I wished to carry 
every thing absolutely necessary for my comfort about with me. 

Another annoyance sustained by persons who take the route through France 
is, the trouble respecting their passports, which must be ready at all times 
when called upon for examination ; and may be the cause of detention, if the 
proper forms are not scrupulously gone through. We were not certain whether 
it would be necessary to present ourselves in person at the Bureau des Passe- 
ports, Quai des Orfevrcs, in Paris, after having sent them to the British 
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embassy ; but we thought it better to avoid all danger of delay, and therefore 
drove to a quarter interesting on account of its being a place of some impor- 
tance as the original portion of Paris, and situated on the island. In this 
neighbourhood there is also the famous Hotel Dieu, and Notre Dame, to both 
of which places we paid a visit, looking en passant at the Morgue. The gen- 
tleman who accompanied us entered a building, with whose melancholy cele- 
brity all are acquainted ; but though it did not at that precise moment contain 
a corpse, the report did not induce us to follow the example : a circumstance 
which we afterwards regretted. It may be necessary to say, that at other 
places we sent our passports to the Hotel de Ville; but at Paris there is a 
different arrangement. 

Although the journey up the Seine from Havre proved very delightful to 
me, I do not recommend it to others, especially those to whom time is of 
importance. There is always danger of detention, and the length of the sea- 
voyage, especially from London, may be productive of serious inconvenience. 
For seeing the country, it is certainly preferable to the diligence, and my 
experience will teach those who come after me to inquire into the character 
of the steam-boat before they enter it. 


ANECDOTE OF HASTINGS’ TRIAL. 

TO THE EDITOR. 

Sin : The follow ing anecdote of the trial of Warren Hastings, that extraor- 
dinary example of the perversion of the forms of justice to the ruin of inno- 
cence, has not, I believe, been recorded ; at all events, is not generally known. 
I can vouch for its truth, having been (then a young official) present on the 
occasion. In one of Mr. Burke’s flights of declamation, when, carried away 
by his fancy, he was pouring forth the vials of his wrath upon the devoted 
head of poor Hastings, adding vituperation to vituperation and epithet to 
epithet — like another Coke vilifying another Raleigh — during a short pause, the 
hushed assembly heard with astonishment the words “ That’s a lie !” I was 
placed near the box of Mr. Hastings, and I am certain that the words pro- 
ceeded from its neighbourhood. Burke turned towards the box, and with an 
aspect of rage I shall never forget, exclaimed, “ Who said that ? Somebody 
has dared to say I have asserted a falsehood. It seemed to come from thence,” 
pointing to Mr. Hastings. This gentleman, who had borne with exemplary 
patience the pelting of the pitiless storm of abuse with which the orator 
assailed him, rose, and with calm dignity, disclaimed the remark, adding that 
he had not opened his lips. Mr. Burke looked wildly around him, as if he 
was about to imitate the choleric Spaniard, who, having had his nose pulled in 
the dark, challenged the first man he encountered in the street; at length he put 
an end to his disagreeable dilemma, by resuming his speech, though in a sub- 
dued tone. The incident evidently discomposed him. Who was the utterer 
of the unpalatable truth, I believe, was never ascertained. 

I am, Sir, yours, &c. 


October JO th. 


H. 
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ALF LAILAH WA LAILAT, OR THOUSAND AND ONE NIGHTS. 

In the Asiatic Journal for September, we alluded to a MS. of the Arabian 
Nights in the British Museum, and we now propose to give some account 
of it. 

This MS., which formed part of Mr. Rich’s collection, is in three volumes,* 
of which the first appears to be a wreck of a former copy, and the last two a 
supplement, replacing a volume or volumes previously existing, uniform with 
the first, either by a copy of those volumes, or by tales sought from other 
sources. The writing of the first volume is apparently older than that of the 
two others — it is in quarto, while the others are in a smaller form, and the 
tales are of a somewhat different character. All this, however, is somewhat 
conjectural, and this MS. may be in the same state in which it left the hands 
of its successive transcribers. On cither supposition it is curious, not only 
from its intrinsic character, but from the partial evidence it affords that the 
plan of the Arabian Nights was often only a sort of framework wherein to fix 
stories, according to the fancy of the composer or compiler. It is worth while 
to remark, that the last volume is almost wholly filled with a series of tales 
connected by a plot similar to that of the Bakhlyar Namek , where a king is 
incited to the murder of his son, and the prince’s doom is deferred, and 
finally averted by the contrivance of his vizirs, who each of them relate an 
appropriate story. It is also remarkable that many of tfiesc stories (as will 
presently be seen) arc almost identical with popular tales of the West. Such 
instances have been mentioned already; but we have recognized in this 
instance, with some surprise, incidents and plots which we had imagined per- 
fectly European in conception. We do not attempt the solution of this curious 
problem ; but by contributing to the stock of knowledge on the subject of 
Eastern literature an account of a work which we do not remember having 
ever seen described, we may furnish facts to guide others in the formation 
of a plausible hypothesis. 

The first volume of our MS. (No. 7,404) contains : the usual Introduction ; 
the talc of the Ox and the Ass ; the Merchant and Ginn, with its subordi- 
nate stories; the Fisherman and the Afrit, and the stories included in it; the 
Girls and the Porter, the Calendars, &c. ; the story of Khalif the Fisherman 
(not in the old translation) ; the murdered lady found in the Tigris, and the 
story told by Ja’far of Ali of Cairo, and Hassan of Bosrah; aud the story of 
the Tailor and the Hunchback, w'ith its dependencies, which reach a few pages 
into the volume No. 7,405. This is followed by the story of Sittu-s-Salatin, 
the daughter of a monarch, whose extraordinary acquirements in thcologj', 
&c. are the wonder of her age. Her zealous and not very tolerant enforcement 
of her own principles in her father’s house, excites the anger of his favourite 
wife, and by her the daughter is accused of receiving the visits of a slave in 
her chamber. Her father strangles her for this with his own hands, and she is 
buried without the city, but disinterred and married by a wood-cutter, who 
came to read the Koran over her, and perceived signs of life in the tomb. 
With him she lives some time, when she is carried oft' by a horseman, rescued 
from him by another, and carried to his tribe, whom she converts to the true 
faith. She is driven hence by an incursion of a neighbouring tribe, whose 
enmity has been provoked by the defection of their brethren. While she is 
thus wandering from place to place, her father discovers that his own favourite 
wife has played the part of the slave, whom she had represented as his daugh- 
* Non. 7,404, 7>40f>, and 7,400, Br. Mus. Rich. 

i4wi/.«/(0wr.N.S.VoL.30.No.] 19. 2 A 
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ter v s paramour, and on her assuming the character a second time, tO ( cajuip- 
niate a rival in his affections, she is detected and put to death. The abode o>f 
Sittu-s-Salatin is discovered by her teacher, who had originally excited her 
father's anger by prophecying her misfortunes, and she is restored to pros- 
perity in the house of her father, and to her former husband, the wood- 
cutter. This story contains a good picture of manners and customs. 

After this again is a story on the same plan as the Merchant and the Genius, 
at the beginning of the popular translation of the A rabian Nights . A boy, the 
only son of his father, kills a serpent, which is pursuing another, and his 
parents are awakened in the night by a genius, who tells them he will slay 
their son for the murder of his, in the shape of a serpent. The parents per- 
suade him to leave them for that night, as there is a guest in the house; but 
the next night he returns, and claims his prey. When he is about to slay him 
in the desert, he is staid successively by four men, who each beg a quarter of 
his life, on condition of relating a wonderful story. The revengeful spirit, by 
the way, horrifies the first three by proposing to make a literal division of 
his victim to satisfy their claims upon him. The first story is of a well, which 
changed the sex of those who drank at it (a classical superstition, of which we 
shall find further mention). The second, of a man who marries a holy woman, 
much given to fasting by day and praying by night ; he finds, however, that 
she gives him “ sleepy wine,” and visits her paramour by a mode of convey- 
ance quite as original as the English witch's broomstick. He had hid himself 
in a cauldron to watch her motions, when she mounted his hiding-place as her 
vehicle, “and smote it with a whip of brass.” With this exception, the story 
is like one in the common translation, and has clearly been taken from the his- 
tory of the Young King of ihe Black Islands. 

The third story wc translate below. The fourth is an imitation of part of 
the adventures of Sindbad: the Cannibal Island, and burying the husband with 
the wife. 

“ The third man said to the demon, I will tell thee — and God knows all things 
— that I am a baker, and I was standing by my oven, and behold a mogrebin, 
who had witli him a weight in a box of brass, and he said to me, ‘Take this and 
give me the just weight of it, and take for thy pay a dinar of gold.’ So I took the 
dinar, and gave him what he asked. Then said he, ' Take it to my house, and 
I will give thee another dinar.' So I rose up and took the bread, and went 
with it rejoicing to his house. When we were arrived there, he asked me in, 
and gave me to eat and drink, and asked me how much I earned every day in 
the bakehouse. I told him ten pieces of silver. He said, * Take of me five 
pieces of gold every day, and tend these mules.' At this I was rejoiced, and 
I rose up immediately and littered the mules, and rubbed them down, and 
gave them provender enough to last till the evening. Then said the mogrebin 
after this, ‘ Put on the harness ;' and this I did, and I rode one of them and 
he the other, and we drove the rest, forty of them, before us. And so we 
journeyed from the house till we came to the sea, and he smote it with his 
whip, and the sea divided, so that we passed on. At length we came to a high 
mountain, and there the mogrebin alighted, and I dismounted also, and wc 
sat at the foot of the mountain. And he said to me, ‘ Sit upon this porcelain 
dish, while I perform certain incantations, and it will ascend with thee to the top 
of the mountain. There throw down to me what is at the top of the mountain 
as much as a mule can carry, and come down.’ So I sat upon the porcelain 
dish, and he cast certain incense into the fire, and behold,- it ascended, with 
me till it placed me upon the top of the mountain. Here I saw what he liad 
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sent me for,, and began to throw down to him till the mule was loaded, when 
he said to me, ‘ This is the place of thy tomb till thou meet thy Lord.’ So 
there I remained on the hill till the morning, and saw no one. In the morning 
I walked till I found the marks of footsteps, and followed them, until I saw 
at the bottom of the mountain a number of people, some whose legs were 
broken, and some whose sculls were fractured ; some dead and some alive. 
And when they saw me, they called out, * The heretic who brought thee here 
has brought iis also, and the most of us are dead of hunger and thirst. Cast 
thyself down also to us, that what has happened to us may happen to thee.’ 
Then said I, * There is no help and no strength but in God the most great, 
the most high.’ Then I took off my clothes and bound them together, and I 
had with me sonic long hempen ropes, which I tied together till they reached 
the earth ; and one end of this I tied to a stone, and let myself down to within 
two fathoms of the ground, and dropped on my feet without injury. And I 
praised my God for the safety which he had vouchsafed me. So I went on till 
I arrived at a river, and sailed down it till I came to an inhabited country, and 
travelled to my own house.” 

After this, the same adventurer visits our hero again, and the old story is 
repeated, with this difference indeed, that the true man excuses himself from 
ascending the mountain, and leaves the traitor to do it, and when he is there 
leaves him in his turn to his fate. “ Then,” says he, “ I took the whip and 
mounted the mule, and rode off to my own house. And on the way I met 
forty girls, who said to me, ‘Carry us to our homes, and may God reward 
thee with all good for what thou hast done to this accursed one ]’ ” 

The next story is that of a young man turned out of the house by a cruel 
father, and who afterwards, by his skill and industry, raises himself to wealth. 
His father finds out this, and that he has married a beautiful wife, and con- 
trives, in bis son’s absence, to marry his wife to another. The lady is found, 
however, in the king’s palace by her disconsolate husband, and poetical justice 
is done upon the unnatural father. 

Next to this conies a Sindbad-likc story, told to Ilarun Arraslml, in one of 
his nocturnal progresses, by a young man. The story turns upon the demoli- 
tion of a talisman in an island which had caused the destruction of ships and 
the murder of their crews by a sort of cannibals. 

In the following story, wc are on the point of learning why certain marks 
appear on the face of one Abulhassan, a host of the Khalif Harun in ano- 
ther excursion, when a “ hiatus valde deflendus ,” of apparently ten folios, 
disappoints our hope. The gap extends into the beginning of another tale, the 
purport of which seems to be, that ’Ali of Bosrah and Mohammed of Cairo 
gave and received great kindnesses from .each other. Then we have, the Sleeper 
awakened, and after that a fragment too short to permit the nature of the story 
to be seen. 

After this comes a tale of some length, and in many respects curious, as 
illustrating popular manners and superstitions. It is, of a young man, the sou 
of a merchant, who learns the trade of a tailor, and becomes so eminent in 
his “ profession,” as to excite the envy of all his fellow-artisans. The reason 
of his taking this step is thus given : — 

One day, he was walking in the city, and passed by the shop of a black- 
smith, and heard there a loud cry. This was the blacksmith, who was beating 
his son severely, and the boy was crying out for help. Hassan called out to 
liim, “ Woe to thee \ art thou not afraid of Almighty God when thou beatest 
tliis* Child So’ severely, and hast thou rio pity for him?” Th6 smith said to him. 
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6 ‘ Go thy way, good youth ; this is my son, and my will is to teach him a 
trade which shall be worth more to him than gold. Thy father, O young man, 
is a rich merchant, and has abundant possessions, and thou lackest nothing; 
but, O my Lord, there is no security against the world. How many a trader 
has come to poverty, and how many a merchant has begged for bread ! Thou 
thyself, in the course of time, may’st come to beg of this youth, and of those 
like him, if thou hast no trade whereby to support thyself ; therefore have 
they said, that a trade in the hand is easier than poverty.' ” When Hassan 
heard this, lie went away, lost to the things of the world and drowned in 
thought, till he came to his father’s house. 

The rival artists adopt a course which is probably more often successful in 
the East than any other, and which is described with amusing naivete . They 
make up a purse, and present it to the king, or governor of the city, stating 
the facts of the case without any gloss, to save their conscience or his, and 
requesting his help, which the “righteous Daniel” promises them. With a 
proper regard for the gravity of his office, however, he tells them this is not 
an affair to be proceeded in rashly, and that he will find a pretext for putting 
him to death, or banishing him for ever from the city. So he sends for Hassan, 
and thus delivers his commands. We remember more than one scene similar 
to the following, in stories, for which we can give no graver authority than 
Shakspearc’s lovelorn duke assigns for his melancholy song : — 

‘*The spinners and the knitters in the sun.” 

“ Then the king called to his treasurer, and said to him, ‘ Bring us that 
which was sent us from the King of Persia.’ Then the treasurer departed, and 
returned with a pearl, the like of which was never seen, and the eyes could 
not be opened upon it. And the king said to Hassan, 6 My will is, that thou 
make of this pearl a caftan for my daughter Kaukib, but then slialt not use in 
it scissors, nor needle, nor sewing. It shall not be too long nor too short, 
and there shall be in it no deficiency nor fault; and if it be not done thus, I 
will kill thee by the crudest of deaths.' For the king had a daughter, whose name 
was Kaukib, the fairest creature of her time, the pearl of her age and gene- 
ration. Then Hassan knew that his death was determined by bis fellow-trades- 
men, and he said, ‘ O monarch of thy age, grant me a respite.' — * How much?’ 
said the king. He replied, 4 Forty days.’ And this the king was contented to 
do, when he had taken surety for him.” 

This unreasonable commission, it may easily be imagined, docs much per- 
plex our hero, and the greater part of the allotted period has passed without 
bringing him any nearer the accomplishment of his task, when a strange der- 
wisli, richly attired, is attracted by the appearance of the handsome and dis- 
tressed youth, and he inquires into his trouble. His importunity is repelled, 
somewhat rudely at last, but lie proves the helper in need, being, as it ulti- 
mately appears, a powerful magician. 

“Then Hassan said, ‘Leave us, good derwish,’ and gave him good words; 
but he would not depart. Hassan stood up and struck him on his head, and 
reproached and reviled him ; but the derwish only laughed, and said to him, 
4 O Hassan, derwishes arc accustomed to smiting.’ Then his father said, 
4 Good derwish, leave him.’ The derwish said, c Good, if God pleases. Tell 
me what has happened to him.’ So they told him from beginning to end; and 
the derwish said, ‘And art thou unable to do this?’ The teacher replied, 

‘ Yes; and how foolish must he be who could thus throw away his wealth! 
So now we would be alone; therefore, leave us, good derwish.’ The derwish 
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said, 4 There is no help for thee, son Hassan, for there is no one who can do 
this blit myself, and I will do it ; therefore, grieve not.* Then the father and 
master of Hassan fell at the feet of the derwish, and said, ‘ Wc are thine, if 
thou canst finish this matter, and deliver us from this tyrant.’ The derwish 
said, ‘Come into the house, O Hassan, with thy father and master, for to God 
all things are easy.” This they did immediately; they took the derwish into the 
house, and cleared a place for him and brought him meat and drink, and they 
all ate and drank. When they had washed their hands, Hassan rose up and 
fell at the feet of the derwish, and kissed them, and wept; but the derwish 
said, c My child, this is an easy matter ; bring me a chafing-dish.’ So they 
brought him what he asked, and he blew till the coals were red, and said, 
c Hassan, bring the pearl ;’ So they brought it. Then he put it on one side, and 
took from his vest a pair of scissars, and cut the pearl into pieces of the size 
of a nail or less, and took them up and threw them into the fire. When they 
saw this, how he cut this precious thing and threw it into the fire, their spirits 
tailed them, and they said, ‘ Why dost thou do this, O derwish ?’ lie replied, 
‘ Now I have taken my revenge, O Hassan, for that you smote me in the street 
before men, and abused me.’ The father of Hassan then said, * O derwish, may 
God not reward thcc with good ! Thou hast destroyed us all.’ But the derwish 
said, * You deserved to repent. When such a man as I becomes a derwish, it 
is not that men may stretch out their hands against him.’ When they heard 
these words, they smote on their heads and faces. At last, the derwish said, 
‘ O father of Hassan, if it is thy wish to save thy son, give him to me, that 
I may make him my son.’ The father replied, c O my lord, make him thy ser- 
vant, and may God give thee joy; but save him from this trouble he has fallen 
into.’ The derwish bid them take courage, for that all would be well. Then he 
stretched his hand to the chafing-dish, and muttered certain words, and repeated 
certain forms, and behold he drew from the chafing-dish a caftan, made with- 
out maker, or scissors, or needle; and when they saw it, their spirits returned 
again, and they fell at the feet of the dervish, and acknowledged that he was 
a man of power : and his fear fell upon their hearts, and they reverenced him, 
and did him great honor during ail the rest of the day. The night tiiey spent 
in all manner of joy, till the morning, when the dervish said, * Arise, Hassan, 
take the caftan under thy arm, and go with thy teacher to the king, and fear 
not.’ So Hassan went to the house of his teacher, rejoicing as if he were the 
king of the whole world. When he knocked at the door, his master came out, 
and saw him rejoicing, and a coffer with him, he asked him what had happened. 
So he said * This is the caftan ;’ and related what had happened with the der- 
vish, and said, ‘ Hot us hasten to the king, and give it for our ransom.’ His 
teacher said ‘Show it me, to set my heart at rest.’ So Hassan opened the 
box and showed him the caftan. And when he saw it, he was astonished, and 
said, c Oh! my son, no man could make such a thing as this.’ And lie was 
rejoiced and glad, and they went with their hearts strengthened till they came 
to the palace of the king. He was sitting there already, and his will was 'to 
send for Hassan, and to do with him according to his wish, when Hassan en- 
tered with the coffer under his arm, and made his reverence before the king, 
and laid the coffer before him. The king said to him, * Hast thou finished the 
work ?’ He replied, * Yes ; by the life of thy head it is all done as thou didst 
wish.’ The king said, * Let me see it.’ Hassan replied, * May thy life be 
long ! it shall be as thou hast said ; yet I would pray thee that thou wouldst 
assemble the tailors of the city and the Turzi Bashi,* that I may open it before 

* The chief or court tailor. 
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thee and them.’ So the king gave orders, and they were all assembled ; Tor 
they were waiting the result, and counting the days till they should slay Hassan 
and finish their will upon him. When they were all assembled, Hassan ad- 
vanced, took out the caftan and presented it to the king, who wondered greatly 
when he saw it, for he saw it was just as he required. Hassan went round 
the divan with it, and showed it to all until he came to the Turzi Bashi, who 
said, * By the life of thy head ! this is not the work of a man, but of a demon?’ 
The king said, * Whether it be the work of man, or ginn, or afrit, he has 
iinished his task, and complied with my conditions.’ At the same time, he 
called the executioner and said to him,* Bring me the head of this kafir.’ Where- 
upon the executioner cut off his head, and the heads of the tailors. The king 
gave Hassan a caftan, and appointed him in the room of the Turzi Bashi.” 

During all these transactions, the lady for whom the caftan is made has seen 
enough of the maker to become passionately in love with Hassan, and the 
glimpses he has had of her, from balcony and window, inspire him with an 
equal passion. By the skill of the derwish he is introduced to her apartment, 
being rendered invisible by the application of a kohol , or collyrium, to his eyes. 
His presence is at last betrayed by a most unromanlic incident. The ladies 
of the princess observe that a double quantity of meat and drink is consumed 
every day, Hassan being apparently a strict believer in the old precept * sine 
baccho ct cerrre ,’ &c. The sages of the divan arc consulted, and one of them 
ventures a suspicion of what is actually the case. * If,* says lie, c it be a man 
rendered invisible by the anointing of kohol , we must burn certain perfumes in 
the chamber, and when the smell of them reaches him, he will become visible.* 
So said so done. The enchanted lover, baffled by this expedient, — 

<k Like Asmoileus by the fishy fume,'' 

appears in his proper form, and he is committed to prison. 

The dervish, missing his pupil at his accustomed hour, makes inquiries which 
end in the discovery of where he is. By his art magical, he frames a counter- 
part of Hassan, and contrives to leave it in prison in his stead, and when the 
counterfeit is brought out to suffer punishment, it is so guarded by talismans, 
that no weapon can make any impression. Baffled thus, the only resource is 
to seiz.e upon the derwish, who is more than suspected to be the mover of the 
whole plot. One of the king’s guards is, therefore, sent after him, and behold 
how he speeds : 

“ And one said to him, * I will do this, O king of thy age.* And the king 
said, * Go quickly, and take with thee whom thou wilt.’ The man said, ‘ My 
lord I am enough for him, even though he were a roaring lion, and if thou wilt, 
I will bring thee his head,* So be went on till he was out of the palace, and 
behold he found hirnselfin Hind, walking and delighting himself in its scenery, 
and its streets, and its people; and with all this he was greatly pleased. And 
when he took a second step, he found hirnselfin Yemen, walking and diverting 
himself; — and he was greatly astonished at this, and said, * What has brought 
inc to this place?* And at the third step, he found hirnselfin Cairo, beholding 
the Nile, and he wondered, and said, * I was first in Hind, then in Yemen, and 
now I am come to Cairo!’ At the fourth step, he seemed to himself to be in 
Bagdad, the chief city of Islam, walking by the Tigris and elsewhere in that 
city; and he ceased not thus till lie had gone over two-thirds of the globef. 
Meanwhile, the king was tired of waiting, and said to one of those who stood 
near him, * Go and see what has detained such-a-one.* The man rose up, and 
went hastily out of the gate of the palace, and there found thb firibTmVskbtig^r 
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staitdiqg bewildered, and his eyes rolling and he beside himself. He said to 
him * Ho! {naming him), what has happened to thee that thou art standing 
there, and the king expecting thee? Is it thus a king’s servant should act?’ 
And the man said 6 I am not where I was. I was in Hind, and I went from 
Hind to Yemen, and from Yemen to Cairo, and from Cairo to Bagdad and 
so he went on wandering, as if he had been mad for fifty years.” 

The unlucky messenger is sent to the mad-house, and one of the courtiers 
despatched in his stead. By a repetition of the same arts, he is made to be- 
lieve that he partakes of a splendid banquet, listens to exquisite music, and gazes 
on attendants like the houries of Paradise; when he awakes from his trance to 
find bimself in the public street, and exposed to universal derision, in a condi- 
tion too painfully ridiculous to be described in plain English. A third volun- 
teer fares still worse, and his punishment is so ingeniously varied, that we give 
the story entire. 

“ ‘ Then,’ said the king, ‘ are we too weak for this man V and one of the 
courtiers stood up and said, * Who but myself shall do this ? for I am most 
able to do it; and I will bring him to the gracious presence of our lord the 
sultan.’ So he went to the house of the derwish, and knocked at the door; 
whereupon one cried, * Fair and softly to our noble brother,* and the derwish 
opened the door, and bent to kiss the courtier’s hand, and humbled himself to 
him, and said, ‘ I know my case would not go well with the king except through 
thee.* Then he took him into his house, and said to him, * Honour me by 
taking a mouthful of bread, my lord courtier.’ And he consented ; so he set 
him down in a place becoming his dignity, and behold a table was spread before 
the guest such as cannot be described, and he ate till his vest was tight about 
him. Then perfumes were brought, and they washed their hands; and after- 
wards they brought a vessel of such wine as he had never tasted cither in 
the king’s palace or anywhere else. After this, the derwish clapped his hands, 
and there appeared two maidens, beautiful as the full moon; and after this, he 
called out again, and four others appeared, more beautiful than the last, and 
each of them fairer than her sister ; and these took in their hands the lute, and 
played and sung till the heart was enchanted and the eyes were dazzled, and 
the courtier forgot his existence. After this, lie was taken to a magnificent 
bath, the like of which he had never seen, and when he came out of it, and 
was about to put on his clothes, one of the slaves said, * Oh, my lord, the der- 
wish has sent thee this change of dress, praying thou wilt excuse it.’ When 
lie opened the box, he found a royal crown, set with jacinths, and an Indian 
caftan, and a shawl of cashmir, and a girdle, and a watch with a chain to hang 
from the shoulder, worth a treasury full of money, and a sword set with jewels, 
with a hilt of green emerald; and the courtier considered it, and thought it 
worth the kingdom of the king he served ; and he thought within himself, 
* How shall I ever repay the obligations under which he has laid me?’ When 
he went out of the gate, he found the derwish waiting for him, who bowed to 
him, and said, * O, my lord, I know that my case cannot prosper with the 
king but by thy means.’ The courtier replied, ‘ My lord, no one will have to 
report in this affair but me ; take thou no care, and be not concerned about 
it, and go not with me to the king; I will give thy answer alone.’ Then he 
went out of the house and walked along the street, looking at his dress and 
admiring his ornaments, for they seemed to .him such as he had never opened 
his eyes upon, and such as were not to be found in royal treasuries. As he 
walked he passed by some boy* who were playing, anil when they saw him 
iJii^y pried. oqt and left their play, and ran after him, bawling * Madman ! mad- 
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man !’ He turned round hereupon, but could see nothing but that he was 
the most magnificent of men. Thus he went on, street after street, men fol- 
lowing and laughing at him, till he came to the royal palace. When the king 
saw him, he exclaimed, ‘Woe to thee ! what state art thou in !’ and he 
replied, * The best of all states.' The king said, ‘ What is it thou hast on thy 
head?' he said, ‘A Persian diadem.' Then the king said, ‘ Take it off thy 
head and when he took it off, he saw it was the stomach of a sheep, wrapped 
round with the bowels. The robe, also, was a dog’s skin, and the watch 
a huge camel's knee-bone; and altogether he was in the most wretched 
plight.” 

In all this it is impossible not to trace a strong resemblance to the details of 
one of the most curious stories of European superstition— that of Faustus. 
The same spiteful pleasure in the distress of others, the same employment of 
illusions, the same fondness for ridiculing the beings less powerful than him- 
self, which, in the splendid modern version of the story by Goethe, have been 
compounded and sublimed into the tremendously caustic misanthropy of 
Mephistopheles and Faust. 

In another attempt to lay hold on the mocking derwish, the noble, who is 
despatched on this errand, appeals to the compassion of his prisoner so suc- 
cessfully as to be permitted to bind him, and to take him without resistance to 
the divan. When, however, he triumphantly exhibits his prize, he is assailed 
by cries of abhorrence and disgust, for he has laid at his king’s feet only the 
dead carcase of a huge dog — the abomination of the moslem. The derwish, it is 
true, comes out in his proper shape on being addressed in a form of adjuration, 
which no enchantment can resist ; but the king, who advances from his throne 
to lay hold of him, is thrown into a trance of many years’ apparent duration, 
during which he passes through all manner of misfortune, and wakes at length to 
find himself on the spot where he stood five minutes before in the presence of the 
dervish. This idea, of comprising a trance of years in the space of a few minutes, 
will be familiar to many from a quotation in the Spectator , where it is related 
that a learned doctor worked a similar miracle upon a monarch, as a practical 
and impressive proof of the possibility of Mohammed’s nocturnal journey to 
heaven, and all its innumerable incidents. 

After this crowning proof of power, the king yields to the pressing request 
of the dervish, who significantly entreats him for his own sake to carry his op- 
position no further; the two lovers are united, and all grievances forgotten. 

Next to this comes the history of a nocturnal ramble of the Khalif Mota- 
wakkcl. He is represented as visiting the madhouse, and finding there one 
who has been placed thereby the machinations of his uncle, to whose charge he 
had been left, and whose daughter he was to marry: this man is delivered from 
his confinement, his destined bride, who is now the widow of another man, is 
restored to him, and the cruel uncle is put to death. There is not much inci- 
dent in this talc, but it is very naturally told, and has an air of truth which 
is in strong contrast with the wild character of the stories amongst which it 
occurs. 


( The conclusion next month.) 
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MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE JAPANESE. 

FROM RECENT DUTCH ACCOUNTS OF JAPAN, AND THE GERMAN OF 1>U. VON SIBISOLD. 

No. VI.— Anecdotes illustrative of the Character and Manners 
of the Japanese. 

Of this kind of illustration, the Dutch writers afford very little, and that 
little is chiefly found in Doeff’s recollections; though from Titsingh’s unread- 
able annals a few anecdotes may be gathered, that strongly exemplify some 
national peculiarities both of mind and manners ; for example, the vindictive 
spirit and inflexible constancy of the Japanese, the slight account they make 
of human life (save as its loss would imply an act of injustice), their love of a 
jest, and their ideas of good breeding. Upon the established principle, that 
tragedy should precede farce, we will begin with an instance given by Docff of 
the abdomen-ripping. He does not give it as an anecdote, but relates it as part 
of the history of his presidentship. His story is too prolix to be given in 
his own words, to say nothing of his ignorance of the object of the English 
officer. 

In the year 1808, Capt. Pcllcvv, of the V fusion, while cruizing in the Indian 
seas, projected the capture of the annual Dutch vessels trading with Japan. 
His search for them proved unsuccessful, that being one of the years in which 
none were despatched ; but he prosecuted it even into the Bay of Nagasaki. 
The consequences of this step, unintentionally and unconsciously on his part, 
were such as to excite a fierce hatred of England in the minds of the Japanese. 

Upon Capt. Pellew’s making the coast, and the report of a strange vessel in 
sight reaching Nagasaki, the usual deputation was sent forth ; — the previous 
inquiries and taking of hostages, described by Sicbold, have been ordered in 
consequence of this transaction. The boat bearing the members of the Dutch 
factory was in advance of that with the Japanese commission, and, as the ship 
displayed Dutch colours, advanced joyfully to meet her shallop, when, as soon 
ns they were within reach of each other, the Dutch officials were grappled, 
dragged forcibly into the ship’s boat, and carried on board. The Japanese 
police-officer and interpreter, in utter dismay at so unexpected, so incompre- 
hensible a catastrophe, rowed back to relate the misadventure of their foreign 
colleagues. The governor of Nagasaki, to whom the loss of tw o of the stran- 
gers in his charge was matter of life and death, ordered the two gobangosis 
to bring back the captured Dutchmen, or not to return alive ; and then sent 
to ask Docff what could be the meaning of the occurrence, and w'hether he 
saw any means of recovering his people. Docff replied, that he conceived the 
ship to be an English man-of-war, and that the Dutchmen, being civilians, 
might be recovered by negotiation. But even whilst these messages were 
passing, the Phcelon made her way, unpiloted, into the harbour, and the 
Japanese, confounded at an exploit altogether unprecedented, raised a cry 
that she was bearing down upon Dczimai 

The governor, who now feared to lose his whole factory, ordered all the 
Dutchmen, with their most valuable effects, to the government-house, there, 
at least, to be as safe as himself. They found him in fearful rage, and he 
greeted Doeff with the words : “ Be you easy, opperhoofd ; I will have your 
Dutchmen back for yon.’* Soon afterwards came a note from one of the cap- 
tives, stating that the ship was English, and that Capt. Pellcw requested 
provisions and water. 

.dsia/. Jot/r/i.N.S.VoL.SO.No. 110. 2 B 
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With this demand the governor declared him^Ijf Httle disposed to comply; 
and he was busily engaged in making preparations fof d^jfroying the strange 
vessel, according to the general tenor of his instructions. His first measure 
was to summon the troops from , ##nearest post, one of Prince Fizen’s, where 
a thousand men were bound to be constantly on duty; only sixty or seventy 
were found there, the commandant himself being amongst the missing. This 
neglect of orders by others nearly sealed the governor’s own fate ; but he did 
not intermit his efforts to regain the Dutchmen ; and his scheme for succeeding 
by negociation was truly Japanese. The chief secretary waited upon Doefi; 
informing him that he had received orders to fetch back the captives; and 
to the question, “How?” replied, “Even as the ship has seized the Dutch- 
men treacherously, so shall I go on board quite alone, and with the strongest 
professions of friendship. I am then to ask to speak to the captain, to request 
the restoration of the Dutchmen ; and in case of a refusal, to stab him first, 
and then myself.” Doeff’s representations to both the secretary and the gover- 
nor, that such an act must infallibly cause the death of the captives by the 
hands of the enraged crew, could with difficulty induce them to abandon this 
wildly-vindictive project. 

One of the Dutch captives was now sent on shore, on parole, to fetch the 
provisions asked for. He reported that he and his comrade had been strictly 
interrogated as to the annual Dutch ships; and that the English captain threat- 
ened, should he detect any attempt at deception respecting them, to put both 
captives to death, and burn every vessel in the harbour, Japanese or Chinese. 
The governor was most unwilling to let his recovered Dutchman return to cap- 
tivity, but was at length convinced of the necessity of suffering him to keep 
his word, for the sake of the other. He then gave him provisions and water 
to take on board, but in very small quantities, hoping thus to detain the ship 
until he should be ready for hostilities. Cnpt. Pellew hod by this time satisfied 
himself that his intended prizes were not in Nagasaki Bay, and in consequence, 
upon receiving this scanty supply, he sent both Dutchmen on shore. Their 
release was to the two police-officers, who were still rowing dcspondingly round 
and round the Phailon , meditating upon the impossibility of executing their 
commission, a respite from certain death. 

Meanwhile, the governor was collecting troops to attack the English frigate; 
but his operations proceeded slowly, and other subsidiary measures were sug- 
gested. The Prince of Omura, who came to Nagasaki with his troops before 
dawn, advised burning her, by means of fifty small boats filled with combusti- 
bles, the Dutch president preventing her escape by sinking vessels laden with 
•stones in the difficult passage out of the harbour. But whilst all these plans 
were under consideration, whilst troops were assembling as fast as possible, 
and commissioners rowing from shore to gain time by proposals to negociatc 
respecting commerce, the Englishman, who had no further object in remaining, 
sailed out of the harbour as he had sailed in, unpiloted, leaving the Japanese 
even more confounded than before. 


The Dutch now returned to Dezima, and as far as they were concerned, the 
whole affair was over. Not so with respect to the Japanese. The governor had. 
Involuntarily indeed, disobeyed his orders, by suffering the escape of the int|% 
der; and he felt that he had been negligent in not knowing the state o&the^ 
coast-guard posts. To a Japanese, his proper course under such . pirciu^^hu 
,£ot$d .'not. require deliberation. Nor did it. Theertftstrophe » thus, to W 4* 

‘■ He so well knew the fate awaiting him, of our 
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departure, he assembled his household, and in their presence, ripped himself 
up# The commanders of the deficient posts, officers not of the ziogoon but of 
the Prince of Fizen, fallowed his example; thus saving their kindred from 
inevitable dishonour. That their neglect, ftpuld indeed have been punished 
with the utmoBt severity, appears from the circumstance that the Prince of 
FSxen, although not then in his dominions, but compulsorily resident at Yedo, 
was punished with a hundred days of imprisonment, because the servants whom 
he had left behind him had not duly obeyed his orders. On the other hand, 
the young son of the governor of Nagasaki, who was altogether blameless 
on the occasion, is at this hour in high favour at court, and has obtained an 
excellent post. When I visited the court of Yedo in 1810, I was told the fol- 
lowing particulars respecting this youth. The Prince of Fizen, considering that 
the death of the governor of Nagasaki might in a great measure be imputed 
to him, inasmuch as the desertion of the guard posts, though occurring with- 
out his fault, had mainly contributed to it, requested permission of the council 
of state to make a present of two thousand kobans (about £2, 650) to the son 
of the unfortunate governor. Not only was this request granted, but the 
wholly unexpected and unsolicited favour was added, that, to spate him fur- 
ther applications , he might repeat the gift annually . This permission, being 
equivalent to a command, compelled the Prince of Fizen to pay an annuity to 
the governor’s orphans.”* 

This story, falling within Heer Doeff’s personal knowledge, accurately cha- 
racterizes the spirit of the Japanese government, and the occasions rendering 
suicide imperative. It is melancholy to be obliged to add that, according to 
report, Dr. von Siebold has had the misfortune of causing a similar catas- 
trophe, though upon a smaller scale. The details are not yet before the public, 
but cure said to be these. The high reputation of the doctor for science, and 
the favour of influential Japanese friends, obtained for him permission to 
remain at Yedo for the purpose of giving instruction to the learned members 
of the college, when Col. van Sturler returned toDezima; and afterwards 
peanntgipn, more extraordinary still, to travel in the empire. He was, how- 
giftty .prohibited from taking plans or making maps, but was detected in the 
transgression of this prohibition, and imprisoned. His escape was effected by 
the fidelity and attachment of his Japanese domestics ; but the person or per- 
sons who were responsible for his safe custody had no recourse but the hara- 
kiri* This is the story circulated on the Continent ; the accuracy of the details 
cannot be avouched ; hut of the fact, that the German doctor’s escape, like 
the British sailor’s, caused Japanese suicide, there seems to be, unhappily, 
no doubt. 

But to leave the subject of self-slaughter. The following fragment of history, 
from the annals of the ziogoons of the Gongen dynasty, is characteristic alike of 
the vindictive temper, resolution, high sense of honour, and ferocity in punish- 
ment of the Japanese, and also of their long-enduring hereditary gratitude. 

• Both Meylan and Fischer, in speaking shortly of thi6 unfortunate visit of the Ptueton to the Bay of 
Nagasaki, assert that Capt. Pellew insisted upon a supply of fresh beef, as the ransom of his Dutch’ pri- 
soften, threatening to hang them in case of a refusal ; that the governor, out of pure humanity, sacri- 
ficed a bullock to save the lives of two men. and killed himself to expiate this sin of commission, this 
violation of a positive law. Now. to say nothing of the Improbability of an English gentleman’s being 
guftfcy of an act so idly and so foolishly violent and cruel, neither Meylan nor Fischer, who were not 

j jnDeaima, could know this story save by hearsay ; while Doeff was not only on the spot, but one of 
the actors in the prologue to the fjpal tragedy ; and the narrative in the text is taken from his 
pagaitfJOith nP other alteration than impression, explanation of Capt. Pellew ’s views, and omission of 
vituporotipo of that officer in particular, and his countrymen in general. DocfT, who explicitly 
states the goverWs reasOilS ft* killing himself, says not a word of beef; and he assuredly desires not to 
favour England or the English, to whom he ipnputas every body's misdemeanors. The tale had grown 
more marvellous by tradition when told to the later writew— that is all. 
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During* the civil wars (which will be related in ft succeeding paper on Japa- 
nese history) between Gongen and his grand-daughter’* husband, .Hideyozi, the 
Prince of Toza had been a faithful adherent of the latter; after whose discom- 
fiture, he fell into the conqueror’s hands. He endured much cruel, much 
degrading treatment; and at Inst, his hands were ordered to be struck 
which in Japan is the very extremity of dishonour. The prisoner upbraids the 
usurper, who thus appears to have been present throughout, with his perjury 
to Hideyozi, and his barbarity to himself. The answer to his reproaches was, 
sentence of decapitation. The prince’s son, Marabozi-Tchouya, instantly 
resolved to avenge his father’s death ; but being then n destitute and help- 
less child, but nine years old, he carefully concealed his purpose until he 
should find himself in a condition to effect it. This did not happen until the 
accession of Gongcn’s great grandson, Minamoto-no-yeye-Mitsou, in 1651, 
when he was appointed commander of the pikemen of Yori-nobou, the new 
ziogoon’s uncle. Tchouya now deemed the moment of revenge arrived. He 
concerted his schemes with Ziositz, the son of an eminent dyer, but a man 
of such talent, that he had been tutor to Yori-nobou. This prince himself was 
suspected of being implicated in the conspiracy ; if he was, the presence of 
mind and firmness of his confederates effectually screened him. Yet, when wo 
are told that the drift of the plot was to exterminate the whole race of Gongen, 
and to divide the empire between Tchouya and Ziositz, this seems a design so 
unlikely for a prince of the proscribed family to participate in, that we must 
suppose the views of the conspirators to he misrepresented, or Yori-nobou to 
have been duped by his accomplices, as the 'issue of the transaction renders 
it hardly possible to acquit him of all knowledge of the plot. 

An act of indiscretion on the part of Tchouya, after so many years (nearly 
fifty) of prudence, betrayed the conspiracy, and orders were issued for his 
arrest, and that of Ziositz. It was deemed important to seize both, or at least 
Tchouya, who resided at Yedo, alive, in the hope of extorting further disclo- 
sures ; and measures were taken accordingly. An alarm of fire was raised at 
Tchouya’s door, and when he ran out to ascertain the degree of danger threat- 
ening his house, he was suddenly surrounded and attacked. He defended 
himself stoutly, cutting down two of his assailants ; but, in the end, was over- 
powered by numbers, and secured. His wife, meanwhile, had heard the sounds 
of conflict, and apprehending its cause, immediately caught up those of her 
husband’s papers which would have revealed the names of his confederates 
(amongst whom were men of distinction and princes of the land), and burnt 
them. Her presence of mind remains even to this day a topic of admiration in 
Japan, where the highest eulogy for judgment and resolution that can be 
bestowed upon a woman, is to compare her to the wife of Tchouya. Such 
qualities, it may be conjectured, had procured her the honour, contrary to 
Japanese custom, of being her husband’s confidant. 

The plans of government being thus foiled, even in their apparent success, 
the next orders were to arrest all the known friends of Tchouya. Ziositz 
avoided capture by the usual form of suicide ; but two of his friends, named 
Ikeyemon and Fatsiyemon, were seized and interrogated. They promptly 
acknowledged their participation in a conspiracy which they esteemed honour- 
able, but refused to betray a confederate. The destruction of Tchouya’s papers 
left no possible means of discovering the parties implicated, except the con- 
fession of one of the prisoners, and they were therefore subjected to tortures 
sickening to relate,. but which must nevertheless be known, if we would justly 
appreciete either the firmness or the ferocity of the Japanese character, 

* Tife#. 
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Tchouya, Ikeyemon, and Fatsiyemon were, in the first instance* plastered 
all over with wet clay, then laid upon hot ashes, until the drying and con- 
tracting of the clay rent and burst the flesh into innumerable wounds. Not 
one of them changed countenance, and Fatsiyemon, taunting his tormentors, 
like a Mohawk in the hands of hostile Cherokces, observed, “ I have had a 
long journey, and this warming is good for my health ; it will supple my 
joints, and render my limbs more active.” The next form of torture tried was 
making an incision of about eight inches long in the hack, into which melted 
copper was poured ; and this copper, when it had cooled, was dug out again, 
tearing away the flesh that adhered to it. This likewise failed to conquer the 
fortitude of the victims : Fatsiyemon affected to consider it a new-fashioned 
application of the ntoxa, a Japanese mode of medical treatment by actual 
cautery ; and Tchouya thus replied to the judge minister, who urged him to 
avoid further suffering by revealing his accomplices : “ Scarcely had I com- 
pleted my ninth year, when I resolved to avenge my father, and seize the 
throne. My courage you can no more shake than a wall of iron. I defy your 
ingenuity ! Invent new tortures; my fortitude is proof against them !” 

The government now despaired of obtaining more victims than those they 
already held, and the day of execution was appointed. When it dawned, the 
death-doomed, amounting in number to thirty-four, were conducted in pro- 
cession through the streets of the town, headed by Tchouya; his wife and 
mother, with Ikeycmon’s wife, and four other women, closed the melancholy 
train. It may here be remarked that, out of thirty-four prisoners, only three 
were tortured ; probably because the ringleaders only were supposed to pos- 
sess the knowledge desired ; and Tchouya’s wife, who was manifestly in the 
secret of the names so keenly and ferociously sought, could, as a woman, give 
no available evidence, even if confession were extorted from her. 

As the procession reached the place of execution, a man, bearing two gold- 
hilted swords, broke through the encircling crowd, approached the minister of 
justice whose duty it was to superintend the work of death, and thus addressed 
him: “ I am Sibata-Zabrobe, the friend of Tchouya and of Ziositz. Living far 
remote, I have but lately heard of their discovered conspiracy, and immedi- 
diately hastened to Yedo. Hitherto I have remained in concealment, hoping 
that the ziogoorCs clemency would pardon Tchouya; but as he is now con- 
demned to die, I am come to embrace him, and if need be, to suffer with 
him.”— “ You are a worthy man,” replied the judicial officer, “ and I would 
all the world were like you. I need not await the governor of Yedo’s permis- 
sion to grant your wish ; you are at liberty to join Tchouya.” 

The two friends conversed awhile undisturbed ; then Sibata produced a jug 
of *akee> which lie had brought, that they might drink it together, and as they 
did so, they bade each other a last farewell. Both wept. Tchouya earnestly 
thanked Sibata for coming to see him once more. Sibata said : “ Our body in 
this world resembles the magnificent flower asagawa, that, blossoming at peep 
of dawn, fades and dies as soon as the sun has risen ; or the ephemeral kogero 
(an insect). But after death, wc shall be in a better world, where we may unln-* 
terruptedly enjoy each other’s society.” Having thus spoken, he rose, left 
Tchouya, and thanked the superintending officer for his indulgence. 

All the prisoners were then fastened to separate crosses, and the execu- 
tioners brandished their fatal pikes. Tchouya was first despatched* by ripping 
him up with two cuts in the form of a cross. The others were then successively 
executed ; Tchouya’s wife dying with the constancy promised by her previous 
conduct. 
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It may here be observed, that the difference between* this execution and ell 
the descriptions given in the last paper, tends to confirm the conjecture there 
hazarded, that the manner is not fixed, but depends much upon the judge. 
The different writers describe what they have seen, rather than what is pre- 
scribed. This ripping up of Tchouya does not affect what was there said of the 
hara-kiri, the essence of which is, its being suicidal, or the proper act of the 
sufferer. This is merely a substitute for decapitation. But our story is not yet 
finished. 

When this judicial massacre was over, Sibata presented his two valuable 
swords to the official superintendent, with these words : “ To you I am 
indebted for my conversation with my lost friend ; and I now request you to 
denounce me to the ziogoon , that I may suffer like Tchouya.”—" The gods 
forbid that I should act thus !” rejoined the person addressed. “ You deserve 
a better fate than to die like him ; you, who whilst all his other friends were 
consulting their own safety by lurking in concealment, came boldly forward 
to embrace him.” 

As the name of Sibata-Zabrobe does not again occur in the Annals, it may 
be hoped that this stout-hearted and faithful friend was suffered to return safely 
to his distant home. But the fate of another of the suspected conspirators is 
still to be told, and the manner of his escape exemplifies one of the lofty cha- 
racteristics of the nation — their devoted fidelity. 

The burning of Tchouya’s papers had destroyed all proof, if any had existed, 
of Yorinobou’s complicity; but circumstances were strong against him. His 
palace was searched, but nothing found that could decidedly inculpate him; 
and now his secretary, Karmofeyemon, came forward with a declaration, that 
he, and only he, in the prince’s establishment, had been cognizant of the con- 
spiracy, confirming his assertion by ripping himself up. The fruit of this self- 
immolation was, that Yorinobou, although still suspected, remained unmo- 
lested at Yedo ; and that a suspected prince did so remain, may Bhow how 
modified and bound by law is Japanese despotism. Some generations after- 
wards, Yosiinorim, a descendant of Yorinobou’s, became ziogoon , and evinced 
the gratitude of the family for the preservation of their ancestor, by raising 
the posterity of Karmofeyemon to some of the highest honours of the state, 
and rendering them hereditary in his race. 

The next anecdote, taken from the same source, will both show that the 
women share in this lofty contempt for life, whether their own or another's, 
when they conceive duty, or the public interest, to require the sacrifice; and 
that, if a ziogoon possesses despotic power, there is little disposition to let him 
exercise it arbitrarily. 

Early in the eighteenth century, the ziogoon Tsouna-yosi, a profligate prince, 
who by his vices had destroyed his constitution, accidentally lost his only son, 
and resolved to adopt an heir, the dignity of ziogoon having never been inherited 
by a daughter. This is a constant practice in Japan with the childless, whe- 
ther sovereign or subject ; but the established rule is, to select for adoption 
*the son of a brother, or other near relation ; in direct contravention of which, 
Tsouna-yosi, disregarding the claims of his nephew, fixed his choice upon an 
alien to his blood, the son of a mere favourite of inferior birth. 

The prime minister, Ino-Kamon-no-Katni, remonstrated, alleging that a step 
so unprecedented would exasperate not only the princes of the blood, but all 
the grandees of the empire. His representations proved unavailing against the 
favourite’s influence; whereupon he sought the empress, or viidia. To her the 
minister revealed his master’s illegal and dangerous design; explained the 
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probability, if not certainty, that a general insurrection would be its imme- 
diate consequence; and declared that, unless she could avert it, the adoption 
and its fearful results were inevitable. The midia — a daughter’of the reigning 
mikado , and high-minded, as became her birth and station— meditated pro- 
foundly for some minutes ; then raising her head, she bade the alarmed minis- 
ter be of good cheer, for she had devised means of prevention. But what these 
means might be, she positively refused to tell him. 

Upon the day preceding that appointed for the adoption, the daughter of the 
“ Son of Heaven,” who had long been wholly neglected by her libertine hus- 
band, invited him to take sakee with her ; and upon his assenting, prepared a 
sumptuous entertainment. Whilst he was drinking, she retired for a moment 
to her private apartment, wrote and despatched a note of instructions to Ino- 
Kamon, and then, placing in her girdle the ornamented dagger worn by women 
of exalted rank, she returned to the banqueting-room. Shortly afterwards, 
she announced her wish for a private conversation with the ziogoon , and dis- 
missed her attendants. 

The Japanese annalist relates, that when they were alone, the princess ear- 
nestly implored her consort to grant the request she was about to prefer to 
him. He refused to pledge his word until he should know what she desired ; 
and she then said : “ I am assured that you purpose adopting the son of Dewa- 
no-Kami as your heir. Such a step, my most dear and honoured lord, must 
grieviously offend all those princes whose claims are thus superseded; it will 
unavoidably provoke a general insurrection, and occasion the destruction of 
the empire. My prayer therefore is, that you would renounce so ruinous a 
design.” The ziogoon was incensed at such feminine interference with his pro- 
jects, and indignantly replied : “ How darest thou, a mere woman, speak upon 
state affairs ? The empire is mine, to rule at my pleasure. I need not female 
counsel, and never will I sec or speak to thee more !”* With these words he 
arose, and was leaving the apartment in a rage. The midia followed, and 
detaining him by his sleeve, persisted with humble urgency. " Yet bethink 
you, my sovereign lord. Reflect, I implore you, that should you execute this 
baneful resolution, the morrow’s sun may see all Japan in rebellion.” The 
ziogoon was inflexible ; her expostulations, gentle and submissive as they were, 
serving only to exasperate his resentment. The Heaven-descended lady, find- 
ing argument and solicitation fruitless, and hopeless of otherwise averting the 
impending disaster, suddenly plunged her dagger into his breast, and, with- 
drawing it, repeated the blow. Her aim was true; the monarch fell, and his 
consort, sinking on her knees by his side, implored his pardon for having, in 
an emergency so critical, employed the only possible means left of securing 
the throne to the Gongen dynasty. She concluded with an assurance that she 
dreamt not of surviving him. The moment the ziogoon Tsouna-yosi had 
breathed his last, she stabbed herself with the same dagger, and fell lifeless 
upon his corpse. Her ladies, hearing the noise of her fall, ran in, and found 
both weltering in their blood. 

At this moment appeared Ino-Kamon, who, startled by the purport of the 
empress’s billet, had flown to the palace. He was instantly admitted to the 
chamber of death, and stood confounded at the fearful spectacle it presented. 
After a while, recovering himself, he exclaimed, “ Lo I a woman has saved 
the empire ! But for her bold deed, Japan would to-morrow have been con- 
vulsed, perhaps destroyed !” 

* Whether this lady’s high birth would have saved her ftom divorce or not, is not said* This threat 
might imply only neglect. 
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The self-slain princess had not, it seems, thought it sufficient thus effec- 
tually to prevent the ziogoon from executing his illegal design : she had further 
given Ino-Katnon, in her note, precise instructions as to the course he was to 
pursue. By obeying them, the minister secured the accession of the lawful 
heir, and alleviated the disappointment of the youth whom Tsouna-yosi had 
intended to adopt, by obtaining a principality for him from Yeye-nobou, the 
monarch he had been intended to supplant. Ino-Kamon’s own services were 
recompensed by the new and grateful ziogoon , who rendered the office of gover- 
nor of the empire hereditary in his family ; and the midia is said to divide the 
admiration of Japan with the wife of Tchouya. 

We may now turn to anecdotes less painful, illustrative of lighter parts of the 
Japanese character. The following will prove that, if an implacable vindictive 
spirit, over which time can exert no softening influence, be part of that cha- 
racter, at least it is not excited by petty provocations, and may likewise afford 
a specimen of the good-humour and love of drollery that mingle, rather oddly 
with the national ferocity and passion for ceremony. 

About the middle of the last century*, Fota-sagami-no-Kami, a man of high 
reputation for learning and talent, was advanced to an eminent place in the 
council of state by the young ziogoon, Yee-sige, upon his accession. In the 
business of administration, Fota-sagami fulfilled all the expectations to which 
his reputed ability had given birth ; but he provoked great, if partial, ani- 
mosity, by the inexorable severity with which he treated the officers of the old 
ziogoon, who had abdicated, depriving them of the rewards their former mas- 
ter had bestowed upon them for their services. 

The despoiled men, having vainly petitioned for redress, meditated revenge, 
but determined first to make an effort for the recovery of their lost wealth by 
intimidation. In pursuance of this scheme, a pumpkin, carved into the form 
of a human head, appeared one morning over the state councillor’s door, with 
the following inscription attached to it : “ This is the head of Fota-sagami-no- 
Kami, cut off and set up here in recompense of his cruelty.** 

fro ta-saga mi’s servants were enraged at the insult offered to their master, 
but yet more terrified at the idea of the fury they anticipated it would awake 
in him, and which they feared might in some measure fall upon themselves, as 
though their negligence had given the opportunity for so daring an outrage. 
Pale and trembling they presented themselves before him, and reported the 
ominous apparition of the pumpkin-head, with its inscription. The effect was 
far different from what they had expected. Fota-sagami’, s fancy was so tickled 
by hearing, whilst full of life and health, that his head was announced to be 
actually cut off and set up over his own door, that he laughed heartily at the 
joke; and, upon joining his colleagues in the council chamber, related his 
vicarious decapitation in the person of a pumpkin. There, likewise, the jest 
excited bursts of laughter, amongst which, however, unbounded admiration 
was expressed of Fota-sagami-no-Kami*s fortitude. Whether the jesters were 
permitted again to enjoy the rewards assigned them by the ex-ziogoon 9 does 
not appear. 

Another incident of the same reign, at a later date, exhibits a Japanese 
view of good breeding, and mode of testing talent and character.* Oka- 
yetchezen-no-Kami, one of the governors of Yedo, was divested to seek out 
able men for the service of the ziogoon, and amongst others, a skilful accoun- 
tant. A person named Noda-bounso was recommended to him as an 
able arithmetician, and in other respects well fitted for office. Oka-yctchezen 

* Tltfiqgh. 
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sent for Noda-bounsa, and when the master of the science of numbers pre- 
sented himself, gravely asked him for the quotient of 100, divided by 2. The 
candidate for place as gravely took out his tablets, deliberately and regularly 
worked the sum, and then answered, 50. “ I now see that you are a man of 
discretion as well as an arithmetician, 0 said the governor of Yedo, “ and in 
every way fitted for the post you seek. Had you answered me off-hand, I 
should have conceived a bad opinion of your breeding. Such men as you it is 
that the ziogoon wants, and the place is yours.” 

Yee-sige did, indeed, want men of discretion about him, to supply his own 
deficiency, for he had by this time' so completely destroyed his intellectual facul- 
ties by excesses of various kinds, as to reduce himself to idiotcy. To have 
plainly stated the fact, however, or to have applied to the monarch the appel- 
lation belonging to his mental disease, would have been treason. The wit of 
his subjects devised means of guiltlessly intimating his condition, by giving 
him the name of a herb that is said to cause temporary insanity, and Yee-sige 
was surnamed Ampontan. 

An instance of the quick talent and ingenuity evinced by the least educated 
portion of the community, akin to this sort of wit, occurs in the history of 
the transactions at Dezima during the long administration of President DoefF; 
but, upon the occasion in question, these qualities were directed towards a 
more useful purpose than nicknaming a sovereign. An American ship, hired 
by the Dutch at Batavia to carry on their permitted trade with Japan, whilst 
the English cruizers rendered the service too hazardous for their own vessels, 
or for any but neutrals, as she set sail in the night, laden with her return cargo 
of copper and camphor, struck upon a rock, filled, and sunk. The crew got 
on shore in boats, and the problem that engrossed the attention alike of the 
American captain, the Dutch factory, and the constituted authorities at Naga- 
saki, was how to raise the vessel. 

“ The first idea* was, to employ Japanese divers to fetch up the copper; but 
the influx of water had melted the camphor, and the suffocating effluvia 
thus disengaged cost two divers their lives. The attempt to lighten her was 
necessarily abandoned, and every effort to raise, without unloading her, had 
proved equally vain, when a simple fisherman, named Kiyemon, of the princi- 
pality of Fizen, promised to effect it, provided his mere expenses were defrayed ; 
if he failed, he asked nothing. People laughed at the man, who now, perhaps, 
for the first time in his life, even saw an European ship ; but he was not to be 
diverted from his purpose. He fastened on to either side of the vessel under water 
fifteen or seventeen boats, such as those by which our ships are towed in, and 
connected them all with each other by props and stays. Then, when a spring- 
tide favoured him, he came himself in a Japanese trading-vessel, which he 
similarly attached to the stern of the sunken ship, and at the moment the 
tide was at the highest, set every sail of every boat. Up rose the heavy-laden, 
deep-sunken merchantman, disengaged herself from the rock, and was towed 
by the active fisherman to the level strand, where she could be conveniently 
discharged and repaired. Kiyemon not only hud his expenses repaid to him, 
but the Prince of Fizen gave him permission to wear two swords, and to wear 
as his arms a Dutch hat and two Dutch tobacco-pipes ! ” 

Without making any remark upon either the extraordinary coat-of-arms 
assigned to the fisherman, or the yet more extraordinary want of liberality 
evinced in the payment, or rather the apparent non-payment, of his successful 
exertions— for no hint is given that either the American captain or the Dutch 
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president made him an y pecuniary recompense— it may be observed, that the 
permission to wear two swords is a satisfactory proof that the line of demar- 
cation between the different classes of society is not absolutely impassable. 

Another Japanese fisherman seems to have displayed ingenuity equal per- 
haps to Kiyemon’s, though in a less honourable and useful form, for the mere 
purpose of making money by his countrymen’s passion for every thing odd and 
strange.* He contrived to unite the upper half of a monkey to the lower half 
of a fish, so neatly, as to defy ordinary inspection. He then gave out that he 
had caught the creature alive in his net, but that it had died shortly after being 
taken out of the water; and he derived considerable pecuniary profit from his 
cunning in more ways than one. The exhibition of the sea-monster to Japa- 
nese curiosity paid well ; but yet more productive was the assertion that the 
creature, having spoken during the few minutes it existed out of its native 
element, had predicted a certain number of years of wonderful fertility, and 
a fatal epidemic, the only remedy for which would be, possession of the marine 
prophet’s likeness. The sale of these pictured mermaids was immense. Either 
this composite animal, or another, the offspring of the success of the first, 
was sold to the Dutch factory, and transmitted to Batavia, where it fell into the 
hands of a speculating American, who carried it to Europe, and there, in the 
years 1822-3, exhibited his purchase at every capital, to the admiration of the 
ignorant, the perplexity of the learned, and the filling of his own purse, as a 
real mermaid. 

Ere closing this paper, let us for a moment recur to the Japanese Annals 
for a gratifying proof of the care with which justice is administered by the 
delegated representatives of the council of state ; although even that care, it 
must be allowed, smacks somewhat of despotic power in the whole manner of 
the transaction. The mode of trial alone renders the story worthy of atten- 
tion, especially considering the asserted success of the Japanese tribunals 
in eliciting the truth. The incident occurred at Ohosaka. 

An usurer,f named Tomoya-Kiougero, lost a sum of money, amounting to 
500 kobans (upwards of £650). As no stranger had been seen about his pre- 
mises, suspicion fell upon his servants, and after considerable investigation, 
finally settled upon one of the number called Tchoudyets. No proof was 
found, and the man, in spite of cross-questioning, menaces, and cajolery, 
positively denied the crime imputed to him. Tomoya now repaired to the 
governor of Ohosaka, preferred his complaint, and demanded that Tchoudyets 
should be tried and punished. The governor, Matsowra-Kavatche-no-Kami, 
who had been promoted to his post in consequence of his reputation for ability, 
wisdom, and virtue, sent for Tchoudyets, and examined him. The accused 
protested his innocence, and declared that torture itself should never compel 
him to confess a crime of which he was innocent. Matsowra-Kavatche now 
committed Tchoudyets to prison, sent for Tomoya and his other servants, told 
them the result of his inquiries, and asked what proof they had of the pri- 
soner’s guilt. They had none, but persisted nevertheless in their firm convic- 
tion that Tchoudyets was the thief, and Tomoya insisted upon his immediate 
execution. The governor asked if they would set their hands to this* convic- 
tion of guilt and demand of execution. They assented, and master and men, 
together with the master’s relations, signed a paper to the following effect : — 
** Tchoudyets, servant to Tomoya-Kiougero, has robbed his master of 500 
kobans. This we attest by these presents, and demand that he be punished 
with death, as a warning to others. We, the kinsmen and servants of Tomoya- 

* Fischer, t Titsingh. 
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Kiougero, in confirmation of this, affix to it our signatures and seals. The 
second month of the first year Genboun (1736).” The governor, taking the 
paper, said to the complainant, “ Now that I am relieved from all responsi- 
bility, I will order the head of Tchoudyets to be taken off. Are you so satis- 
fied ?” Tomoya replied that he was, returned his thanks, and withdrew his 
party. 

Soon after, a robber, who was taken up for a different offence, and put to 
the torture, confessed, amongst other crimes, the theft of Tomoya’s money. 
This discovery was communicated to Matsowra-Kavatche, who immediately 
sent for Tomoya, his relations and servants, laid before them the true thief’s 
confession, and thus addressed them : — “ Behold ! you accused Tchoudyets 
without proof, attesting your accusation under your hands and seals. I, upon 
the strength of your assertion, have commanded the death of an innocent 
man. In expiation of this crime, you, your wife, kindred, and servants, must 
all lose their heads ; and I, for not having investigated the business with suffi- 
cient care, shall rip myself up.” At these dreadful words, Tomoya and his friends 
were overwhelmed with despair. They wept, and bemoaned their sad fate, and 
implored mercy, whilst the magistrates and officers present united in praying 
for some mitigation of so terrible a sentence. But the governor remained 
♦sternly inflexible. 

When this scene of agony had lasted a considerable time, Matsowra-Kavatchc 
suffered his features to relax into a milder expression, and said, “ Be com- 
forted ; Tchoudyets lives. Mis answers convinced me of his innocence, and I 
have kept him concealed in the hope that the truth would come to light.” He 
then ordered Tchoudyets to be introduced, and proceeded thus : — “ Tomoya, 
your false accusation has caused this innocent man to suffer imprisonment, 
and nearly cost him his life. As this irremediable misfortune has been happily 
averted, your lives shall be spared ; but as some compensation for what he has 
undergone, you shall give him .000 kobans, and treat him henceforth as a faith- 
fid servant. Let the pangs you have this day experienced be graven on all 
your minds, as a warning how you again bring forward accusations upon insuf- 
ficient grounds.” 

This decision of Matsowra-Kavatchc’s gave universal satisfaction, and, in 
testimony of the ziogoon’s approbation, he was soon afterwards promoted to 
the more important and lucrative government of Nagasaki. 


HINDU KINGCRAFT. 

AN APOLOUL'E l-’KOM THE “ MAUABU AkATA.'** 

“ Tell me truly, by what means should we rid ourselves of our enemies — • 
by flattery, by presents, or by the cudgel?” 

Thus spake king Dhritarashtra. His minister, Canica, replied : “ Listen, 
great prince, to the policy pursued by an inhabitant of the forest, a shakal, 
who had skill to understand the lessons of the prudent. 

“ A shakal, endued with wisdom, and well versed in business, associated on 
friendly terms with a tiger, a mouse, a wolf, and an ichneumon. Upon one 
occasion, they beheld in the forest a stately and vigorous antelope, marching 
at the head of a large herd. The friends took counsel together how to secure 
him. ‘ His swiftness and cunning,’ observed the shakal, 9 have repeatedly 
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baffled thee, O tiger. Now let the mouse go and nibble his feet while he is 
asleep, and then the tiger can seize him, and we will have a capital feast.’ 
This proposal was unanimously approved, and put into execution ; the mouse 
gnawed the antelope’s feet and lamed him ; the tiger then came up, and the 
body of the fine animal soon lay motionless on the ground. 

“ The shakal, having bathed, came running forward : ' Bravo !’ said he ; * I 
will take charge of the booty.’ At these words, all the other confederates 
proceeded to the river to perform their ablutions, leaving the shakal alone, 
musing on his plans. 

“ The tiger came first from the river, stalking in all the pride of superior 
strength. Observing the shakal absorbed in painful meditation, he said, ‘ What 
makes thee so melancholy — thou who art the wisest of the wise, our counsellor 
of counsellors ? Let us cut up the carcass, and go our way.’ ‘ O thou with the 
terrible claws,’ replied the shakal ; ‘ hear what the mouse has been saying of 
thee : 4 Only think of this monarch of the quadrupeds, with his mighty 
strength ! Why it was I who killed this antelope. After trusting in my 
powerful arm, he boasts of his exploit ! Well, if he is so vain of such a feat, 
let him banquet on the flesh ; I’ll have none of it.’ * I am glad I was fore- 
warned of this,’ returned the tiger, scornfully; * henceforward I will rely upon 
my own resources. I will seek alone the tenants of the forest, which has 
plenty of food for me.’ With these words, he bounded into the woods. 

“ Immediately after, the mouse came up, whom the shakal thus addressed : 
* Friend mouse, just listen to what the ichneumon has been saying, and be 
overjoyed at your good luck : * Faugh ! I shall not touch antelope-flesh—- 
nauseous stuff! I will make my dinner on the mouse.* Take what warning 
from this you please, my friend.’ Hearing this, the poor mouse, in the utmost 
alarm, ran and squeezed himself into a little hole. 

,c The wolf now appeared, having completed his ablution, with a keen 
appetite, which was, however, checked by the shakal’* exclaiming, ‘Woe to 
him against whom the wrath of the king of beasts is provoked ! He is coming 
here immediately with his cubs. Away ! — lose not a moment !’ The ravenous 
beast made a sudden start, and was out of sight in an instant. 

“ At length, the ichneumon presented himself, and hear, O mighty prince, 
how the shakal addressed him : ‘ Those who have confided in their strength, 
have been vanquished, and have fled. You and I will now have a single com- 
bat, and you shall have the carcass to yourself, — that is, if you are victor.’ 

‘ Since you have overcome such heroes as the tiger and the wolf, and have 
even proved a match for the craft of the mouse, it will not do for me to con- 
tend with your lordship !’ Thus saying, the ichneumon withdrew. 

“ Having thus got rid of his companions,” observed the minister Canica, 
“ the shakal made a solitary, but very comfortable meal upon the antelope, 
which had thus become the prize of his address. 

“ By these means, O king, may a prince easily augment hi* power ; 
removing the timid by fear, the brave by flattery, the covetous by presents, 
and the weak by violence.”* 


* From Professor Lassen's Anthologia Sanwita* 
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ERRORS AND FALLACIES RESPECTING INDIA. 

LETTER in. 

TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir : It has been too much the practice of late, with authors who write on 
Indian subjects, to indulge in the most extravagant fictions, which they deli- 
berately put forth as truths : in their descriptions of the political and social 
state of that country, they are not content with distorting facts, but they 
supply inventions in aid of the object which they all have in common — to 
represent the state of India as deplorable in the extreme, and to attribute 
this to the mal-administration of the Anglo-Indian Government. 

In my former letter I endeavoured to expose several of these attempts to 
mislead the public mind, and I now resume my painful task with the remainder 
of these fallacies, of which the following is one of the worst examples : 

“ The reservoirs and aqueducts, that fertilized the country, are going to 
decay; the charitable institutions, the asylums for the poor, the sick, and the 
maimed, splendid and useful public works, are crumbling into the dust.” 

Now, the mere English reader, who knows little about the matter, would be 
led to believe, from the above description, that India, before it became sub- 
ject to the rule of Great Britain, enjoyed all those institutions which have 
hitherto been considered as the exclusive boast of England — that the poor in 
India were lodged in palaces similar to those occupied by the English pauper 
of the present day — that the noble infirmaries thickly studding England, 
are but humble copies of similar institutions formerly existing in India— and 
that splendid public works, such as reservoirs and aqueducts, like those con- 
structed by the Moors in Spain, were the proud trophies of Mogul skill and 
patriotism in India. But what must his astonishment be, when he is told that 
all these edifices and institutions exist nowhere but in the invention of the 
man who wrote the paragraph ! No aqueducts were ever used in irrigating 
lands in India, for the best of all reasons ; because cheaper substitutes are at 
the command of the farmer, in the shape of tanks and wells, which answer all 
the purposes of aqueducts, and arc easily dug; from these the cultivator can 
at all times, by the assistance of bullocks and Persian wheels, raise as much 
water as he requires, and conduct it to every field, by the simple contrivance 
of a drain excavated along the ridge of the bunds or dykes, which surround 
each field. The only attempt ever made to irrigate lauds on the grand scale, 
was the splendid canal between Kurnaul and Delhi, constructed at the expense 
of a private nobleman at the court of Delhi, Alice Murdan Khan. That was 
unquestionably an eminently useful public work, for it fertilized the country to 
a great extent on each side, and throughout the space of a hundred miles. It 
was considered, at the time of its completion, such a noble undertaking, that 
the nobles called it, by way of distinction, the Nehr Bihist , or ‘ Heavenly 
Canal.’ That work, however, like every thing of the kind in India, was 
allowed to decay, from the pernicious custom which prevails in that country; 
no native can be persuaded to repair any edifice or work of his ancestors, for 
this reason, that it is not called by his name, but that of his ancestor; and to 
gratify his vanity, any native would rather construct a new work than repair 
an old one. The Delhi canal might, therefore, have remained useless, but for 
that Government which is so much blamed for neglecting the welfare and 
happiness of its subjects, and which has, at the expense of nearly a hundred 
thousand pounds, restored Allee Murdan’s canal to its original condition of 
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usefulness — a proof that, when works really useful require the support of 
Government to maintain them in a state of efficiency, such support is granted. 
Nor is the aid of the Government confined to useful works ; it is constantly 
afforded in keeping in preservation buildings which, from their architectural 
beauty, or any other recommendation, are thought deserving of its care. As 
a signal example of this, I may mention the mausoleum of Shah Jehan at 
Agra, commonly called the Taj, one of the most exquisite specimens of archi- 
tecture, perhaps, to be found in the world ; whether for the costly materials 
of which it is composed, or its elegant and perfect symmetry. That beautiful 
building has been repaired at an enormous expense to the Government, and 
restored to all its pristine beauty. Is it not, therefore, reasonable to suppose, 
that the same munificent patronage which restored the Delhi canal and pre- 
served the Taj, would have arrested the decay of the splendid and useful 
works so pompously blazoned forth in the above passage, had any such ever 
existed? But where are the ruins of these splendid and useful works to be 
found? If they are crumbling into the dust, some remains of their former gran- 
deur must still subsist to inherit even their locality ; but although I have tra- 
velled over the greater part of India, and particularly attended to these objects, 
I have never witnessed any vestige of asylum for the poor, the sick, and the 
maimed, nor indeed any useful work. Splendid, indeed, some ruins were, but 
they consisted entirely of Hindu temples or Mussulman mausoleums. Then, 
as to asylums for the poor, there must be funds of some kind or other to main- 
tain these institutions — either poor rates levied on the inhabitants, or lands 
assigned by Government. Any thing like an approach to an assessment I 
know to be morally impossible ; and if there are lands, or ever were, they 
must be still in existence, unless swallowed up by the brahmins. As to any 
public institutions for the reception of the sick or the maimed, the very idea 
would appear absurd to a Hindu, who is forbidden by his shasters to practice 
surgery. As a science, it is not even known by name, and to provide a refuge 
for a man in want of surgical aid, without a person capable of affording the 
desired relief, would be just as rational as to show a hungry traveller into a 
splendid kitchen, without food or a cook to dress it. 

The English reader must not, however, indulge the idea, that, because the 
poor in India are not entitled to legal support, they are therefore entirely des- 
titute; far from it. The Hindus, as well as Muhamadans, whatever their 
moral faults may be, are to a certain degree charitable, that is to say, they 
give alms— -something in the style of the Pharisee of old — before men, osten- 
tatiously; still the poor benefit by the act; with the motive we have nothing 
to do ; it is the fact, that they do derive subsistence from charity dispensed as 
it is required ; and that, I believe, is the only source of their support : it will 
be difficult to prove that they ever possessed any other source. So much for 
fiction; let us now proceed to a fact, distorted as much as a fact can well be. 

" Famines at different periods for the last hundred years ; discontent, dis- 
affection, and rebellion among the Coles, Coorgs, Bhecls, and Shekawatees ; 
intrigues every where against our power.” 

Of all the public dispensations of Providence, there is not one in which the 
finger of God is so conspicuously manifest as that of a famine. He who rules 
the universe, and all the elements of which it is composed, can alone disturb 
the order in which they move, whenever it pleases Him, and the deliberate 
attempt, in the above passage, to rob the Almighty of his attributes, by 
assigning their operation to mere human agency, is a powerful example of the 
extremes into which men are occasionally driven by the blind phrenzy of party 
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ze.nl or factious feelings. Any man at all acquainted with India must know, 
that the seasons in that country are remarkable for their regularity, on which 9 
indeed, the food of man is essentially dependent. It is also notorious that, 
during the period when rain is expected in the greatest abundance, not a drop 
fell throughout the whole of the north-west provinces ; the earth was parched 
up from the excessive drought. It is, therefore, quite evident that, under the 
best system of agriculture, it would have been in vain to expect anything else 
than a scanty crop ; but under the worst species of husbandry, which is the 
case in India, a famine must have been looked for as inevitable. That the 
natives suffered to a degree which it is painful to contemplate, there can be 
no doubt ; but the excess of that suffering is, in a great measure, to be 
ascribed to the indolent and improvident habits of the people themselves, and 
the total absence of that moral sympathy which distress is sure to meet with in 
this country. So far, however, from the effects of the famine having been 
aggravated by the measures of Government, it is on record (and a proud one it 
is), that without the active exertions of the local authorities, warmly seconded 
by the Government itself, thousands, aye, tens of thousands, must have 
perished, that arc now alive to thank their preservers. 

The term “ rebellion,” used by the writer in the above passage, is generally 
understood to denote the resistance of subjects to the lawful authority of their 
government. Now, the individual who used the word, appears tQ have been 
ignorant of its inapplicability to the Coorgs, Bheels, and Shekawatees, as these 
people were not subjects of the British Government until very recently. The 
Rajah of Coorg was an independent prince, and as long as he had his wits 
about him, continued a faithful ally of the British Government ; but in an evil 
hour, he fancied himself perfectly competent to <c drive the English into the 
sea;” the exact expression used by him. In pursuance of that notion, he 
placed himself in an attitude of open hostility to our power ; so infatuated 
was that petty despot, that he persisted in that hostility to such a degree, as 
to disturb the phlegm of Lord William Bentinck, the most pacific of our 
governors, and the result proved, what every one knows, that the attack of 
his dominions by a British military force put an end to his sovereignty, and 
placed his country under the authority of the British power. 

The Bheels and Shekawatees have been, from time immemorial, a commu- 
nity of freebooters, of the genuine Rob Roy breed. They constantly made 
inroads into the territories of their peaceable neighbours, and levied black- 
mail, and when the conquests of our power extended our frontier so as to 
bring us in contact with these fraternities, their suppression, as a matter of 
duty, devolved on the British power, the only one capable of effecting it. 
That these people should resist our attempts to put down their predatory 
system, was no more than we expected; but to call that resistance a “ rebel- 
lion,” is an abuse of the term, or a misapprehension of its meaning. The 
writer of the above passage has thought proper to describe the country under 
the British rule, as in a state of rebellion ; but if he can bring forward no 
better proof than those he has mentioned, he might just as well have let it 
alone. In fact, there is scarcely any circumstance connected with the history 
of our Indian empire which is so likely to astonish the mind as the total 
absence of what is strictly called popular commotions. Intrigues against our 
power there must always be. But who are the principal actors in these 
intrigues ? why those who have been deprived of that power which we enjoy, 
and who of course must naturally be desirous to regain it. We have left these 
princes the semblance of authority ; we must not, therefore, be surprised at 
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their longing for the substance, nor at their efforts to obtain what they wish ; 
but so long as the mass of the people are satisfied with the benefits they 
enjoy under the British rule, we have little to apprehend from the intrigues of 
those imbecile despots. 

I shall now proceed to lay before your readers a passage, the subject of 
which is intimately connected with the one I have been discussing ; it is as 
follows : 

“ It is universally acknowledged, that the constant presence of our troops 
alone prevents disturbances, or, in plain English, insurrection ; and we have 
had proofs sufficient, that on any opportunity, a spirit of insubordination has 
immediately been manifested.’* 

If the reader will look at the map of India, and compare the extent of the 
dominions of Great Britain in that country with the amount of the military 
force kept up, he will at once perceive that the British army is not one-fourth 
of the strength it ought to be, if intended to prevent insurrection by its pre- 
sence. I shall take the amount of square miles in round numbers, and I believe 
I am under the mark when I state, that the British empire in India consists of 
600,000 square miles. The strength of the army, including artillery, cavalry, 
and infantry (European and native), is about 200,000 men, and with the recent 
additions may perhaps come up to that estimate, which gives one soldier to three 
square miles , and one soldier to Jive hundred inhabitants . Now, the disposition 
of that force, independently of its strength, clearly points out the purpose for 
which it was destined — a defensive army in the strictest sense of the word, to 
protect the country against external aggression. Three-fourths of our military 
force is placed along the extent of our frontier, and it must be apparent, that 
the other fourth never can be adequate to the coercion of a discontented 
population. In order, however, to place the question in the strongest point 
of view, I shall request the reader’s attention to the situation of three large 
provinces, comprising the northern provinces of Bengal proper, namely, the 
provinces of Purneah, Dinagcpore, and Rungpore, situated between the left 
bank of the Ganges and the Himalaya mountains. These provinces contain in 
the aggregate 18,000 square miles, and about nine millions of inhabitants. 
Now, I assert, without fear of contradiction, that throughout the whole of 
these provinces, with such a population, not one soldier is to be found: for- 
merly, one regiment was cantoned at Jumalporc, situated at the south-east 
angle of Rungpore, but that has been withdrawn. Other provinces of large 
extent, such as Bundelcund, Midnapore, Goruckpore, have been left with one 
regiment of native infantry each, and many others without any troops at all ; 
still, with all the opportunities which the inhabitants of these fertile provinces 
possess, by the total absence of a military force, no insurrections are ever 
heard of. One would suppose, from the descriptions so often paraded before 
the public, of the hatred of the people towards us, that no European could 
with safety venture to move among them : but the very reverse of all this is the 
case. I have travelled all over the country, from the Burrampooter to the ’ 
Sutledge, by night and by day, alone, and unarmed, and I never considered 
myself in the slightest danger; on the contrary, I have always, or nearly so, 
had every assistance I applied for tendered with cheerful alacrity ; this circum- 
stance has often appeared to me astonishing: I leave others to divine the 
cause. So much for insurrections. 

The next extract I have to offer refers to a subject with which I confess 
myself to be imperfectly acquainted ; it is a question of pounds, shillings, and 
pence, and as my practice in that way has unhappily been limited to the 
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receipt and disbursement of my monthly pay, the simplest rules of Cocker 
were quite sufficient to perform such an easy process ; consequently, I have 
never studied the monetary science: still I shall endeavour to grapple with 
the question in the best manner I can ; it is as follows : 

“ Nine-tenths of the people are obliged, at certain seasons, to borrow their 
daily food at fifty per cent., and their seed corn at one hundred per cent., from 
the small banker merchants ; when Government is borrowing at four per cent., 
a zumeendar is paying twenty per cent., a farmer thirty to fifty per cent.” 

The first idea likely to present itself to the mind of an ordinary reader, on 
perusing the above passage, would be, the utter impossibility of a system such 
as the one described existing for a couple of years. The most extravagant 
profits could never suffice to repay capital bearing such an exorbitant inte- 
rest; it is therefore natural to suppose, that no transactions of the kind ever 
took place, or, if they did, that they must have been confined to a few indivi- 
duals, who never intended to refund either principal or interest. It is difficult 
to understand what object the writer had in view in the above passage. Jf he 
intended to establish the position, that India is so impoverished as to render 
it impossible to obtain money without paying cent, per cent, interest, how 
does it happen that, by his own admission, Government can obtain it at a rate 
of interest never before known in India ? terms, indeed, so favourable, that it 
would be considered advantageous even in England ; for I believe that the 
Imperial Government, were it to come into the market, could not obtain a 
loan under four per cent. If the natives of India are so impoverished, how 
does it happen that twenty millions and upwards of the Indian funded debt is 
the property of native capitalists? If discontent, disaffection, and intrigue 
prevail to the extent represented, is it likely that these wealthy natives 
would hold Company’s paper to such an amount, if they thought that 
disaffection was so deep-rooLed and extensive as to endanger the stability of 
that Government, on which the value of the securities in their possession 
solely depended ? Capitalists in every country arc generally the most clear- 
sighted in these matters, and none are more so than the Indian bankers and 
merchants. This circumstance alone might, I think, warrant us in coming to 
the conclusion, that the immense difference between the rate of interest at 
which Government and the farmer and zumeendar borrow, does not depend 
on the scarcity or abundance of money, but the degree of confidence which 
the lender places in the honesty of the respective parties, and their ability to 
repay the loan. After all, I begin to suspect, that the author of the above 
passage, by attempting too much, has involved himself in absurd contradic- 
tions; but, as I have already observed, I know very little of these money 
matters ; I must therefore leave it to others who can handle it better, and pro- 
ceed to the next following on the list. 

“ Combination against Government by native landholders at Calcutta, one 
of whose objects is to defend themselves against the encroachments by 
Government upon the principle of the permanent settlement, and to contend 
for the fulfilment of the pledge, by proclamation, to extend the permanent 
settlement to the north-west provinces.” 

When rogues find that their iniquities are beginning to see the light, nothing 
can be more natural than their combining to protest against inquiry, which 
they know must eventually lead to detection and restitution ; this is precisely 
the case with the Calcutta landholders, as they are absurdly called. They were 
originally land-stewards, or agents, under the Mussulman Government, and 
received ten per cent, for their trouble in collecting the revenue, and paying it 
Miai.Jount.N .S.V ol.30.No. 1 19. 2 D 
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into the public treasury. They were removable at pleasure ; but the aristocrat 
tical bias of Marquess Cornwallis induced him, in an evil hour, to convert 
these tenant-at-will agents into hereditary landholders, and the Government 
is now tasting the bitter fruits of that impolitic as well as unjust measure; 
impolitic, because it was adopted without that degree of previous investigation 
which such an important step demanded ; and unjust, because it deprived the 
cultivators, the only class entitled to be called hereditary, of their rights, and 
conferring them on a class only till then considered temporary. 

Whether it is from accident or design, on the part of the writer of the above 
passage, he knows best ; but he has not stated the real point at issue between 
the Government and the landholders, which is not, as he says, to defend 
themselves against the encroachments by Government upon the principle of 
the permanent settlement, nor is it to contend for the fulfilment of the pledge, 
by proclamation, to extend the permanent settlement to the north-western 
provinces, with which it has nothing to do; their object is to resist the 
demand of Government to restore the property which they fraudulently 
obtained through that very permanent settlement, to which they appeal as the 
guarantee of their supposed rights. The reasons which the Landholders’ 
Society urge against the resumption of the rent-free lands are these: that 
these lands were bestowed by former sovereigns, as favours or rewards for 
meritorious services, long before the introduction of the British power into 
India, and that the possession of these grants was guaranteed, by the perma- 
nent settlement, in perpetuity to the then holders. Were this statement true, 
there can be no doubt that Government would be acting unjustly by pressing 
the resumption of these rent-free lands ; it turns out, however, rather unfortu- 
nately for the landholders, that the public officer, who was entrusted with the 
task of drawing out the permanent settlement regulation, possessed more poli- 
tical sagacity and foresight than his principal. Marquess Cornwallis; he, 
accordingly, introduced a clause, which in fact constitutes the fundamental 
law of the permanent settlement, and overturns at once the landholders’ pre- 
tensions ; it is as follows : 

“ The Governor-general in Council will impose such assessment as he may 
deem equitable on all lands at present alienated and paying no public revenue, 
which have been or may be proved to be held under illegal or invalid titles ; 
the assessment so imposed will belong to Government, and no proprietor of 
land will be entitled to any part of it.*’— Regulation I. of 1703. 

It was suspected, at the time of the permanent settlement, that a great 
number, if not nearly all, of the titles exempting land from paying revenue 
were forged ; and the state of the country preceding our conquest warranted 
the Government in entertaining such suspicion. During the last half century 
of the Mogul government, India might be said to have had no settled govern- 
ment at all ; it was torn to pieces by the contests of the great officers of the 
empire, each opposing the other, and all usurping the lawful authority of their 
sovereign, to whom they paid no more than a nominal obedience, in some 
cases throwing off allegiance altogether. While the emperor retained his 
power in all its vigour, it was his custom to bestow grants of lands, in 
altemgha , on any of his distinguished governors, as rewards for meritorious 
services; but these grants were rarely bestowed, and never in perpetuity. 
When the authority of the emperor was usurped by his numerous viceroys, 
this custom was carried to great excess, and ultimately these grants were 
made, not only by the zumeendars, but by every officer of Government 
appointed to the temporary superintendence of the collection of the revenue ; 
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and thus, by an abuse of power, a large portion of the public revenue was 
illegally appropriated by private individuals to their own use. 

Now, the Government, in framing the permanent settlement, distinctly 
recognized the right of all persons holding grants from former sovereigns, but, 
at the same time, announced its determination to exclude from the benefit 
of that guarantee all grants derived from subordinate officers of the Mogul 
government; and the measure now in progress, for investigating claims to 
hold land free from assessment, has no other object than to ascertain what 
really are, and what are not, protected by that guarantee. Ail these claims 
appear on the face of them to be founded on grants of former sovereigns ; but 
ninety out of every hundred are in reality forgeries, the natives of Bengal 
being as expert in that art as any people on the face of the earth ; they arc 
perfectly well acquainted with the use of acids to remove any portion of a 
deed, and they practice to a great extent the art of fabricating titles to lands. 
These frauds have only lately attracted the attention of our legal courts in the 
interior, and as they become more experienced in the examination of these 
forged instruments, the number of detections will increase. It is the dread, 
therefore, of the consequences of these investigations, which has stimulated 
the landholders to the violent resistance they have offered ; were they con- 
scious that they had nothing to fear from impartial inquiry, they would rather 
court than oppose it; their opposition affords, therefore, a strong presumption 
of their guilt. It appears that these men have been persuaded by lawyers, 
that Government cannot legally oust them of their lands, as they have been 
sixty years in undisturbed possession. This is, however, a quibble which 
will not avail them, as the clause forming the preamble of the settlement 
reserves to the Government the power of resuming all lands the titles to 
which may be proved invalid, and this too, without any limit as to time. 

So far from meeting the petition of the landholders with the indignant 
reproof it merited, the reply of the Government is remarkable for its mild 
dignity.* It aggravates the base ingratitude of these men, that they owe their 
power and wealth to that very Government whose attempts to recover its 
lawful rights they are resisting, for the great body of the people have no 
sympathy with their selfish views; on the contrary, they are looked upon by 
the ryots as the usurpers of the rights which they enjoyed before the intro- 
duction of the permanent settlement. 

It is a gross error to suppose, that their combination has any reference what- 
ever to the introduction of the permanent settlement in the north-western 
provinces; a question in which the landholders in Bengal can f.el as little 
interested as they do in that as to who shall succeed the present Lord Mayor 
of London. Their conduct, however, is likely to have a considerable influence 
in retarding the accomplishment of that measure, which they are said to be 
anxious to promote ; for the Government, warned by experience, will take 
especial care that, ere the new settlement is finally decided, the inquiry into 
the capabilities of the country, as well as into the tenures by which land is 
held, shall be so searching, as to preclude all hazard of suffering by those 
extensive frauds which were practised on it at the period of the Bengal per- 
manent settlement. 

The next and the last extract on my list is one which is calculated to pro- 
duce opposite effects on your readers ; it will either make their hair bristle up 
with horror, or their sides shake with a hearty laugh— just as they may happen 


* Vlds Asiatic Jounal for May 1830, p. 8. 
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to take it as a real picture of the future, or only a waggish joke— but here 
it is : 

" If good government had been given to India, could the following expres- 
sion have been uttered by the late Governor-general (Sir Charles Metcalfe) 
while in India ? 4 Such is the insecurity of our tenure of India, that I should 
not be in the least surprised to awake some morning, and find the whole thing 
blown up.’ What a fearful and awful observation,” 

Awful indeed — very ! Well may those who have heretofore lived in India 
adopt the maxim of Gray, that “ ignorance is bliss they cannot be too 
thankful to Providence for having kept them from the distressing knowledge of 
a fact so alarming as this is— that every night they went to bed, they incurred, 
unconsciously, the risk of “ being blown up ” before the morning 1 The ther- 
mometer at 95°, and the monotonous concert of musquitos, are quite enough 
to break the slumbers of the most persevering votary of Morpheus ; but now 
that Sir Charles Metcalfe has let out the horrible secret, 

Not poppy nor mandragora, 

Nor all the drowsy syrups of the world. 

Shall ever med’eine them to that sweet sleep 
Which they owed yesterday. 

Who that has seen Sir Charles’s good-humoured countenance, and heard him 
perpetrate puns by the score, could for an instant suspect that he was all the 
while perfectly well aware of his liability to be propelled into the air — puns 
and all ; that he was in hourly expectation of finding the whole thing blown 
up ? Heroic Sir Charles ! 

I have been in the habit of noting the public acts and sentiments of the 
worthy baronet, under the conviction that his distinguished talents rendered 
those sentiments worthy of being held in remembrance ; but I cannot charge 
my memory with the precise occasion on which he uttered the sentiment 
ascribed to him in the above passage. I am, therefore, quite at a loss to 
imagine in what manner he expected the thing — (“ say what thing. Sir John ”) 
—to explode, or what were the agents which would effect it — whether gas, 
gunpowder, steam, or political incendiarism. If he meant the latter, I can 
easily believe him to have been serious; and I am afraid, that if matters go on 
in this country as they have lately done, Sir Charles Metcalfe will turn out a 
true prophet much sooner than is generally imagined or wished for by all who 
have the true interests of their country at heart. 

The curse of the present age consists in the swarms of political mounte- 
banks and tinkers, who have lately been spreading themselves all over Eng- 
land, and propagating the most mischievous errors among the industrious 
classes of the people ; each of these artistes pretends that he has found out 
some hole in the natipnal kettle, and persists in stopping it up with his own 
clumsy clout. In other country but England, such a mass of incendia- 
rism would inevitably produce the most fatal results ; but the manly good sense 
of this nation applies a corrective to these evils when they arrive at a certain 
point. That check, however, is -comparatively powerless against Indian 
agitation, partly owing to the apathy of the public mind, and also in a great 
measure to the imperfect knowledge it possesses, on the subject ; and the effects 
of this imperfect check are already beginning to appear, in the formation of 
certain bodies, styling themselves British Indian societies, for bettering the 
condition of the natives of India. That the greater, part of the individuals 
composing those societies mean well, there can be no doubt ; but a certain 
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place, which shall be nameless, is said to be paved with good intentions. 
That these men are ignorant of the means whereby they are to carry out 
these intentions is pretty evident from their speeches,' which are for the 
most part quotations from the very authorities whose misrepresentations I 
have been exposing in these letters. Several of their number have, however, 
views of their own, apart from the general body of these societies. A con- 
spicuous individual, at a recent meeting, has (perhaps unconsciously) indicated 
those views pretty clearly. This person, a perambulating secretary to these 
societies, for there are several in different parts of the kingdom, at a meeting 
on the 1st of June,* inflicted upon his auditory a two-hours’ speech of crack- 
brained twaddle, which no person moderately acquainted with the subject could 
have either uttered or listened to with patience. A society of this descrip- 
tion has been established at Newcastle, where the philanthopic flame appears to 
burn as brightly as Newcastle coals do every where else. These worthy men 
are entitled to great praise for the kind sympathy they feel for the sufferings of 
people at a great distance, but it would add greatly to their credit, if they 
would transfer a little of that attention to the state of their own “ vineyard,” 
which does not appear to be in the best possible order ;f if they would address 
themselves to that duty, which is more familiar to their habits and knowledge, 
their time would then stand some chance of being employed to a beneficial 
purpose. And it may be asked of all these persons, who are so hotly engaging 
in a crusade to emancipate India from idolatry and superstition, vice and 
oppression, why they do not first pluck out the beam in their own eye? Is it 
because there is no superstition, no vice, no oppression at home, under their 
very noses, to which their charitable exertions can be directed, that they must 
hunt for them at a distance equal to the earth’s diameter ? Is superstition, or 
even idolatry, t extinct in Ireland ? are ignorance and vice banished from 
amongst the lower classes of our population ? arc our gaols empty, and have 
licentiousness and blasphemy disappeared from our streets? are all our poor 
taught to write or even read ? and are the health and morals of the rising gene- 
ration in the manufacturing counties no longer sacrificed in the dungeons of 
cotton factories? Surely in this case charity should begin at home, and if the 
statements of these soi-disant philanthropists were as true as they are shame- 
fully exaggerated, it is a crime towards the society in which they live, to divert 
to a distant and thankless soil those resources which might cure or mitigate 
great and certain evils in their own. 

These gentlemen, absurdly enough, complain that all information regarding 
India is scrupulously withheld from the public. This answers a twofold pur- 
pose; it constitutes an apology for their ignorance, and a charge against the 
Government; but as the charge is wholly unfounded, the excuse will not 
avail. They might at any time, during the last twenty years, have obtained 
the most accurate knowledge of India, and the transactions of its Govern- 
ment, from a mass of evidence such as perhaps never existed before under any 
government. If these regenerators of India are not satisfied with the state of 

* Vide Mr. Thompson’s speech in the Asiatic Journal for July, p. 224. 

t Ex.gr. The Newcastle riots in July. 

i The humble classes In lloman Catholic countries arc hut a degree removed from idolaters, and the 
resemblance between their practices and those of the Hindus has struck many an observer of both. A 
late traveller in Italy (Dr. Gumming, of the Bengal medical establishment), speaking of the image of 
the Miraculous Virgin, in the church of St. Augustine, at Rome, says : “ Multitudes were entering and 
kneeling before her image, then devoutly kissing the toes, which are neatly worn away. All this reminded 
me of the Hindu idols I had seen in India. I recollect visiting a huge ami hideous female figure in a 
temple oil the river Ganges, below Benares. The Hindus were kneeling before the image, praying for 
mercy, and presenting offerings of (lowers, beads, Ac. Where is the difference between the two scenes ? 
The Idolatry is the same in both.”— Notes of a Wanderer, vol. i. p. 71. 
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that country, such as it is represented in the printed evidence delivered before 
both houses of Parliament, on the occasion of the renewal of the Company’s 
charter in 1813 and 1833, they are not likely to acquire a better knowledge 
from any evidence which it is possible for them to obtain ; and even, were 
evidence of the very best description completely at their command, are these 
gentlemen competent to decide, on that evidence, questions which have baffled 
the judgment of the most intelligent public characters, aided by all theadvan- 
tages of personal observation, and a residence for a series of years among 
the people themselves ? 

In concluding these letters, I think it necessary to state, that I do not 
appear in the character of a champion or apologist of the Anglo-Indian 
Government, nor is it my intention to represent that Government as a perfect 
one ; but, as an old soldier, I love fair play, and hate overcharged represen- 
tations, especially when they are introduced under the saintly garb of benevo- 
lence; and although I acknowledge that the state of India is by no means so 
flourishing as all good men would wish, it is not one half so bad as it is repre- 
sented to be in the statements which profess to be accurate descriptions of its 
condition. Almost all the evils, which the people of India are suffering, are to 
be ascribed to causes quite distinct from the operation of the measures of our 
Government, and existed long before its introduction. These causes are inhe- 
rent in the character of the people — in their apathy, ignorance, and indolence; 
in the wretched state of their agriculture; and above all, in the degradation of 
their moral principle : all these combined are quite sufficient to form the most 
formidable obstacles to the attempts of the Government to ameliorate their 
condition. But these barriers are beginning to disappear before the steady 
and irresistible effect of that light which is gradually opening on their minds, 
by the diffusion of knowledge, and with that a more correct appreciation of 
the principles which govern the conduct of their rulers. I have observed that, 
almost every year of the thirty I have been in India has laid prostrate some 
prejudice or other, which has given place to a better mode of thinking and 
acting among the natives. The change, which is silently taking place in the 
habits of the people, is slow and gradual, and, for that reason, may not strike 
the careless observer; but it is nevertheless going on, and will most assuredly 
acquire accelerated progress, if suffered to proceed quietly, without awakening 
jealousy or alarming apprehension ; and if the British-Indian societies are 
sincere in their views, and confine their exertions to a co-operation with the 
Anglo-Indian Government in promoting that change, by prudent and judicious 
assistance, they will have the best wishes of every honest man ; but the con- 
sequences will be terrible, if they permit themselves to be hurried into rash 
and factious extremes by men who have either some indirect object to gain by 
this new system of political agitation, or, if honest, whose want of knowledge 
is on a par with tbeir want of discretion. 

I am. Sir, your obedient servant, 

A Bengal Field Officer. 

*** Two errors, in the early part of this letter, were not noticed till that sheet 
was sent to press. The actual outlay for Alii Murdaifs Canal was £30,000, not 
i.’ 60, 000, which was the estimated cost. The cantonment of Jumalpore was not in 
the Rungpore district, but in JVJymunsing. 
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All the attempts of the learned to trace the custom of restraining the 
liberty of women to its original cause, appear to have been very unsatisfactory. 
Some have endeavoured to justify the practice, and to remove the odium 
attending its institution from the lords of the creation, by trying to prove, or 
otherwise by assuming, that harems* were first brought into use for the sole pur- 
pose of affording to the women of a family a secure but voluntary refuge from 
rude aggression. Others have less generously insisted that the invention natu- 
rally and property arose from the jealousies to which men were excited by the 
ungovernable levity of woman’s nature ; forgetting, or perchance concealing, 
the possible truth, that man’s self-love, man’s tyranny, man’s ostentation, 
might have had something to do with it. “ Were we to reason from principles 
only on the origin of female confinement,” says a much-esteemed, but in this 
instance singularly malapert, writer, “ we should naturally derive it from jea- 
lousy ; if we reason from facts, it may have arisen from experience of the little 
security there was for the chastity of a weak and helpless woman, in the ages 
of rudeness and lawless barbarity and lie then leaves his readers to deter- 
mine the point either from principles or from facts, as it may please them. Now 
these principles, as subsequently explained, are little remarkable either for 
gallantry or justice, and fuels, though stubborn things, must be proved before 
they can be held in argument. Let it be questioned, then, whether, in ages 
of rudeness and lawless barbarity, there really was little or no security for the 
chastity of weak and helpless woman, and the answer may possibly be — Not so. 
If in those times the crime of violence had been of any thing like frequent 
occurrence, would the few instances of it which are on record have provoked 
the universal opprobrium and disgust which they evidently did ? Even in the 
time of Jacob, when it is obvious there was no restriction upon the liberty of 
women — for it was at a public entertainment that Sechcin met and was capti- 
vated by Dinah — how signal a vengeance was wrought upon the chief who was 
guilty of such an outrage ! Among the ancient Greeks, it is apparent in the 
stores of Io and Proserpine, by the infamy attached to the commission of 
such violence, that it was not more common than among European nations 
at the present day; yet the Greeks had then no harems. On the other hand. 
King David had his ladies in confinement ; so had Solomon ; so had Almsilerus, 
King of Persia; yet history makes no mention of any rudeness or indecorum 
having led to such events. But even if, for the argument sake, it were admitted 
that these assumed facts were susceptible of proof, whither has Justice fled, 
that the innocent sufferer, she who has been attacked and injured, should be 
condemned to suffer imprisonment, while the violator is left at large? 

The learned and elegantly-minded Montesquieu has condescended to attempt 
a justification of this odious practice, by gravely and confidently assuring his 
readers, “ that such is the force of climate, in subliming the passions to an 
ungovernable height, in countries were women arc confined, that, were they 
allowed their liberty, the attack upon them would always be certain, and the 
resistance nothing:” meaning thereby, as is obvious from the context, that on 
these accounts confinement is necessary. Now, if the ipse dixit of so gigantic 
a genius as Montesquieu may be questioned by an unknown literary pigmy, 
but one as desirous of “discovering the abode of truth” as Montesquieu him- 

* The Mohammedan word harem has been used throughout, to avoid confusion; but zentiua would be 
more properly used when applied to the Hindoos. 
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self, it will not be difficult to show that this reasoning is false, and the deduc- 
tion contrary to the evidence of nature; for this so much dreaded attack, and 
this so feeble resistance, even if they sprung from the effect of climate, would 
only be more highly sublimed by restraint. The least philosophical of inquirers 
is at no loss to observe this invariable peculiarity of mental constitution in the 
human race ; that, the greater the obstacles are which interpose between man 
and the gratification of his propensities, the more vigorous will be the efforts 
made to overcome these obstacles. A woman, who is masked or veiled, more 
surely attracts notice and excites obtrusive gallantry than one who is attired 
in the usual mode ; creative fancy will assuredly pourtray to the mind more 
exquisite perfections than the mask or veil can conceal, be the wearer ever so 
beautiful. Man, in his critical taste of the works of nature, is a hunter after 
deficiencies, while the creations of his imagination are models of symmetry in 
his own estimation. Is it to be supposed that, among all the exquisite fruits of 
Eden, Eve would have plucked the humble apple, if it had not been forbid- 
den ? Opposition and mystery are the most certain, the most powerful, incen- 
tives to curiositj' and desire. And thus, if any direct interdict be placed upon 
the common intercourse of a particular man and woman, each is apt to brood 
over the obstacle, till the heated fancy engenders a passion far surpassing in 
vehemence any thing which is likely to ensue under ordinary circumstances ; 
unless, of course, there be detractions which would in either case prevent the 
kindling of the spark. It is daily observable that those men are the most sus- 
ceptible who have seen least of the female sex, and those women who have 
been most secluded are the most suspicious of evil. Alexander recites two 
anecdotes confirmatory of this fact. “A native of China, who lately resided 
some years in England, acknowledged that, for some time after he arrived 
here, he had much difficulty in restraining himself from attacking every woman 
with whom he was left alone.’* “ A nun, who had escaped from a convent, ima- 
gined that every man who had an opportunity would assault her, and, though 
she had no inclination to have yielded, even sometimes felt a secret chagrin 
that she was not put to the trial.’* If a practical demonstration be desirable, 
it exists in the perfect security in which those women who have their liberty in 
India, and whose duties take them abroad, pursue their avocations, without 
violence, and even without those annoying gallantries to which the women of 
Europe are too often subjected. What says the faithful and observant Terry ? 
“ It is an admirable thing to mark the courteous reserve, the pretty decency, 
of these heathen persons to their women in the streets, in their villages, or 
even in places of loneliness; nothing injurious or merciless is ever discovered 
of them. In the presence of any female, the most sanguine youth is discreet 
and proper as a young damsel — nothing rude, yet nothing over-gallant or pry- 
ing. Of a truth, these lowly Gentoos, though lusty people, appear to be sen- 
sible that true decency is in the full abstinence from evil, not in the shame of 
the scandal of it; even, as Tully wisely enjoins, Non pudendo sed non faciendo 
id quod non dccet impudenticc nomen effugere debemus.” What says the histo- 
rian Dow ? “ Women are so sacred in India, that even the common soldiery 
leave them unmolested, in the midst of slaughter and devastation.” .What 
said the Abbe Dubois, honestly, and before he commenced writing for argu- 
ment sake ? “ Degraded as the Hindoo women are in private life, it must be 
allowed that they receive the highest respect in public. They certainly do not 
pay them those flat and frivolous compliments which are used amongst us, and 
which are the disgrace of both sexes ; but, on the other hand, they have no 
insults to dread. A woman may go wherever she pleases ; she may walk in the 
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most public places (must I except those where the Europeans abound ?) and 
have nothing to fear from libertines, numerous as they are in the country. A 
man who should stop to gaze on a woman, in the street or elsewhere, would 
be universally hooted as an insolent and a most low-bred fellow ” A score 
more authorities might be quoted to the same end, and as many more to prove 
that these numerous libertines, of whom the Abbe speaks, direct their chief 
stratagems and their most successful intrigues against the fair garrisons of the 
sky-cutting walls of the harem. 

A singularly pointed illustration of the destructive effects of unmerited 
durance upon the virtue of women, came under the writer’s observation in 
India but a short time since. A certain regiment of the line in her Majesty’s 
service, while cantoned in the Upper Provinces, had long enjoyed an unusually 
high reputation for the modesty and good conduct of the soldiers* wives. The 
corps was suddenly ordered to take the field, with other troops, for the pur- 
pose of quelling a serious revolt in the country of Shekawut; and, of course, 
the women could not march to action. The worthy commanding officer, with 
a view of preserving them from the corruption to which he feared they would 
be exposed by visits from the men of other corps remaining in cantonments, 
ordered them all to be incarcerated within the hospital, and sentries to lie 
planted at the gates to prevent any access and egress, except under such regu- 
lations of surveillance as should effectually prevent mischief. These ill-advised 
measures of precaution raised, as might have been foreseen, a whirlwind of 
evil passions, in which their boasted good repute, which had previously sur- 
mounted the billows of temptation and the stormy blasts of falsehood and 
scandal, was soon wrecked. Honesty was changed into deceit, reserve was 
converted into unblushing lubricity, modesty and innocence into impurity 
and guilt, bv the malignant influences of suspicion and unjust restriction. 
When the poor soldiers returned from their campaign, how were they wel- 
comed ? with false lips, false looks, false arms, false hearts. The Hindoos 
themselves, too, appear to have been fully sensible of the restraining power 
of confidence, and of the irritating operation of mistrust and merited thral- 
dom. What says their fable of the Gardener and his Parrot ? Though not to 
be told in a few words, it has so much point, that it may be deemed worth 
relating, especially as it is new in Europe. 

In the service of a certain raja was a gardener, whose excellent skill in the 
mysteries of his calling was the delight of his royal master. So great, indeed, 
was this man’s genius, that the fruits and flowers produced in the raja’s gar- 
den far surpassed in richness and beauty all which had ever been heard of in . 
the capital, and the great men of all countries caiue to beg a sight of those 
lovely flowers, a draught of those delicious perfumes, a taste of those luscious 
fruits. The raja, in gratitude for the great fame and attention which he acquired 
by means of his gardener’s sagacity and good services, loaded that humble 
person with honours and wealth ; but so great was the worth of the honest 
gardener, that, although exalted out of the condition of a slave into that of 
a nobleman, he continued to fulfil the lowly duties of his place with indefati- 
gable zeal and activity. One morning, a traveller, apparently in abject poverty, 
but having a very beautiful parrot upon his finger, arrived at the gate of the 
royal palace, and, having entreated an audience of the raja, was admitted to 
the presence. “ O raja !” cried the stranger, humbly prostrating himself, 

“ behold, the fame of your garden has reached the wide corners of the world ; 
and your gardener, mean as arc his talents, has been raised to high honours. 
Aeiat'Journ. N.S. Vul.30.No.J 1U. 2 E 
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ff you would secure to yourself tb$ services of a feel prodigyin ffaftffapce 
of gardening, promise me greater eminence than that ei^yed.hy^pr^^fppnt 
gardener, and I row to produce you a garden which shall as far eclipse^f^ror 
glories of your present gardenias that now appears to exceed allothei* in 
excellence." The raja readily acceded to these terms, and ordered land, be 
properly enclosed, adjoining his other gardens. The stranger proceeded, ft 
to cultivate the land, admitting no spectators to view the method of Jiis.jy^rk, 
and, ere that season had fled, he had produced a garden quite equal, |p tbqt of 
the royal gardener; in the second season, it far excelled it in. thu Wf4darfnl 
qualities both of its fruit and flowers; the third season came, ao4»>Q, tW^°~ 
nishmentof all beholders, pearls and all manner of precious gm^.^'orfigno^n 
in that garden. Its glories were the common theme of all tongues ; bptno£»the 
least remarkable curiosity was the beautiful parrot which the stronger, had 
brought with him. This wonderful bird attracted the admiration of all visitors 
by its officious anxiety to point out to them the most astonishing rarities, but 
it was never seen to demolish or mutilate any thing — all which* was admired as 
the effect of the gardener’s ingenious tuition. The strange gardener was raised 
to still higher honours than the first, and soon became one of the wealthiest 
and proudest nobles of the state, while his predecessor, dismayed at his sad 
fall and the exaltation of his intrusive rival, returned to his former littleness, 
distributing all his great wealth in charity. Now it happened that the 
upstart chief gardener was about to give a most sumptuous entertainment 
4o all the nobles of the kingdom, and being alarmed lest his parrot should 
take advantage of his absence to stray away, or to commit mischief, fi*ed 
a cord upon the parrot’s leg, and tied it to the branch of a tree, mutter- 
ing at the same time that the most honest were not to be trusted out of 
sight. He then arrayed himself in the most costly garments and went to do 
rthe honours of bis feast. Elevated, to the intoxication of his senses, by the flat- 
tery of sycophants, he little thought, in the excess of his exultation, that ruin 
and degradation were in waiting for him. After a night of deep debauch, con- 
tinued to the rising of the sun, the cool breeze of morning brought with it the 
recollection of his poor neglected parrot, and he hastened to the garden to 
liberate the favourite. On his arrival there, however, his heart withered with 
dismay. Behold 1 his paradise was a scene of utter ruin and devastation ; his 
delicious fruits were blighted, his peerless flowers had faded, his gems had 
become chalk and ashes — the parrot was not to be found. Terrified and spirit- 
broken, the wretched man cast himself upon the earh, and, weeping bitterly, 
cried aloud upon his lost parrot to return and forgive his unkindness, and 
restore his prosperity. Then the wonderful bird, who, in truth, was no other 
than a fairy, flying from the adjacent garden of the first gardener, perched 
upon the wall, and thus addressed him ' u O, ingrate ! dry your worthless 

tears; your repentance comes too late, for I have just promised all my favours 
to the first gardener. Had you continued to treat me with confidence, your 
prosperity should have been unlimited ; but the severest stripes are more 
easily to be borne than the ignominy of suspicion. Did I ever deceive you? 
The cup of good fortune is now dashed from your lips and shall never 'be 
restored; the bitter juices of misery and disgrace shall be your constant 
draught ; but the measure of the more worthy first gardener shall overflow 
.with prosperity." Having thus spoken, the indignant parrot screamed a scorn- 
ful (augh, and flew away to the cottage of the first gardener, where it ever 
^forwards found a happy home, and its words were fully accomplished. 

(l . The a^piic^tiop of this fable is obvious, and, too forcible to require asingle 
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iAroriibiit, although thele&son Is acted upon too seldom by the 
*' } IHMdMi' 'thfey admit its Weight, bat try aloud against improvement. “ Is not 
IdiftSiHibg d&arh right murder according to the Christian religion?” asked an old 
BJrtfhfnift. ‘^YOsf,” replied the' author. “Can an officer in all cases avoid a 
<fb^,' v yet retain his honour ?” “ No.” “ Then the evil is in the custom of 
itfetety, which compels the officer to fight or suffer disgrace, not in the law. 
CTtftilyou have reformed your own customs, permit us to retain ours and so 
tfaiy UreretainCd. 

' ‘If llferi it be admitted that seclusion is not only far from the best mode of 

cha1stity,but is even a sharp stimulus to transgression, and in defiance 
*bf this admission the practice is still continued, it becomes impossible to give 
those* Who persevere in it credit for sincerity in the motives which they pro* 
fess: The writer, being upon terms of intimacy with a Moslem nobleman of 
high rank in the Upper Provinces of India, ventured to urge that suggestion 
Upon him. “ There ou are quite right,” said he good-humouredly, “ for do I 
hot say that the seventy beauties in my harem are necessary to my domestic 
comfort? and do I not tell you, as a chief argument in favour of the harem 
system, that it is more humane, more moral* for a man to provide a comfort- 
able and honourable home for his women, than, like you Europeans, to seduce 
thousands year after year, and leave them unprotected, victims to disease, 
starvation, and infamy ? do not I insist upon all this ? while, to speak the 
trtitli, I have personally no need of these seventy women. I should be hap- 
pier with only my four wives, or perhaps with only a couple ; and, as for main- 
taining an asylum for castaways, there is scarcely a woman among them all 
whose charms would fail to procure her another protector immediately, had 
she her liberty. But the fact is simply this : the dignity and importance of a 
nawab depend more upon the reputed number and beauty of his women than 
upon the lustre of his rank, the strength and splendour of liis retinue, or the 
grandeur of his establishment and hospitality ; but then, if the nawabs declared 
such motives for retaining a multitude of women, who would honour them ?” 
When the mighty princes of Bijanuggur fell from their ancient glory, and were 
compelled to reduce their super-eminent title ram-raja to the diminutive raieet, 
they immediately revived certain dormant honours of their royal forefathers to 
counteract the detraction ; and among other equally honourable and sublime dis- 
tinctions, the reigning prince styled himself, “ Lord of a thousand incomparable 
women ;” for, although he could not himself boast the felicity of actually pos- 
sessing this legion of living treasures, he doubtless esteemed himself wonder- 
fully illustrious in being the descendant of those who could do so. Other 
renowned chiefs, both Moslem and Hindoo, have gloried in such titles as the 
following—” Wealthy in beauties,” “ Possessor of hosts (feminine),” “ Jailor of 
countless enslavers,” “ Adored by a thousand fair ones,” “ Mover of unnum- 
bered loves,” &c., more than -in all other the grandiloquous pomp of oriental 
nomenclature. These honours have been enjoyed equally by Mohammedans 
and by Hindoos ; for the latter, though only entitled by law to one wife, and 
possessing no express commission for concubinage, have not refrained firoin 
following the Mohammedan fashion, because they have no positive prohibition. 
The jealousy subsisting between the two religions has been a spur to the 
evil,’ by urging each to outvie the other in magnificence. Hamilton, in 1690, 
wrote an ingenious pamphlet to prove that this feeling of emulation was the 
origin of all Hindoo ostentation and splendour, and that, previously to ihe 
invasion of India by the Moguls, nothing of all their vast wealth was expended 
lii personal pomp, but all for the aggrandizement of their temples and religious 
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institutions. Uowev^; curious such d 1 conceit may be, it is to be feared' that 
there is one little fact opposed to it, which did not occur to this shrewdtra- 
veller, namely, that there exist many remains of superb palaces, as wetter tem- 
ples, of a date prior to the Mogul invasion ; but it is worthy^of remark, as 
touching the present subject, that none of these extra-ancient regal abodes 
have extensive zenanas, or greater accommodation for females than may be 
supposed necessary for the occupation of one lady with her family and suite. 
The old father St. Francis de Xavier has made the same remark ; but it did 
not catch the attention of Robertson, although he has urged, from other facts, 
that the restraint put upon the Hindoo women has sprung entirely from that 
custom among the Mohammedans. To endeavour to trace the practice to its 
precise origin, would only be to pursue a path which hundreds have previously 
trodden without success : but this is certain — that, recommending itself to the 
vanity and pride of man, it spread and became habitual among nearly all the 
nations of Asia, of Europe, and of part of Africa ; until, at length, the Romans, in 
nobly tearing asunder the trammels of prejudice and injustice, at the same time 
broke through the prisons of the iiyurcd fair, and proved to the whole world that 
the sex could enjoy the liberty tfhich their Maker had bestowed upon them, 
of which selfish domineering man had impiously deprived them, and still be 
virtuous. Yet, alas ! at this day, there are multitudes who are abetting and 
supporting the evil. It is not in the nature of man to give to others implicit 
credit for the possession of those virtues which his conscience assures him are 
most deficient in himself; and hence despotic libertines are to be found, who 
still continue to immure their women for security sake, while numberless others 
follow their vile example for ostentation or the fashion sake 
* "Disgust and indignation swell the heart of every honest European, who lis- 
tens to the tale of oriental oppression, and yet the chances are a thousand to 
one that be never inveighed against or even thought of the similar, but still 
more grievous, restraint which is laid upon the liberty of some of the women 
of their own hemisphere. We do not reflect that hundreds, perchance thou- 
sands, of poor helpless virgins are annually consigned to a miserable imprison- 
ment within the chill cloisters of the convent, to undergo an irrevocable dis- 
memberment from a world which they were born'to enjoy, to pronounce a renun- 
ciation of innocent pleasures, for which their bleeding hearts still beat, to hind 
themselves under a solemn vow to a lasting observance of celibacy, from which 
their nature shrinks in dismay as from a living tomb. If, then, the candid 
inquirer is flushed with generous ire at thought of the harem, wherein the 
women are subjected to no perjury at the holy altar, are forced to no abjure- 
ment of wholesome pleasures, no rigid mortification, no abhorred celibacy, no 
avoidance of the chief of their natural duties, how much more heartily must 
he execrate those who thus cruelly enforce the abdication of all the rights 
and privileges and sacred offices allotted to women by their Maker, who endea- 
vour to stifle the attesting voice of nature, while with unblushing arrogance 
and presumption they impiously countermand the fiat of Supreme Wisdom 
" Almost every author who has touched upon oriental matters, whether 
a traveller or a mere compiler, has thought it necessary to speculate more 
or less largely, and in most instances to pass judgment, upon the mode of 
treatment, and the social and moral condition, of the women of the harem ; 
and hence, accounts are so extravagantly incongruous and contradictory, that 
no reader can hope to draw from them any thing like a conclusive opinion. 
The most respectable and observant, and apparently unprejudiced, travellers 
are ofttimes to be found in the extremes of contraposition upon this subject. 
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owing to the different opportunities which they have enjoyed for investigation, 
the different aspects in, which the same object has been exhibited at various 
times, and the widely different deductions which different minds are apt to 
draw from die same premises. The grievances of the fair prisoners have been 
broadly exaggerated by some, and their happiness as absurdly over-rated by 
others. Amid the conflict of opinions, it is amusing to find the forces of lady- 
travellers, almost without exception, striving to establish a favourable impres- 
sion of the domestic life of the harem ladies, in opposition to the more nume- 
rous array of gentlemanly objectors. Lary Mary Wortley Montague, Mrs, 
Draper, Mrs. Graham, &c. stand conspicuously forward, and by the exposed 
position which they take up, at least convince their opponents that lady-cham- 
pions have a spirit too finely tempered to esteem “ discretion the better part of 
valour.’ 9 “ Voyage writers,” says the former accomplished lady, “are apt to 
condole on the miserable confinement of Mohammedan ladies, though they 
are, perhaps, more free than any ladies in the universe , leading a life of unin- 
terrupted pleasure, free from the cares of life, and thinking of nothing but 
the agreeable amusement of spending money and inventing new fashions. A 
husband would indeed be thought mad that exacted any degree of economy 
from his wife: it is his business to get money, her’s to spend it.” What could 
be more ladylike and delightful ! Mrs. Draper, whose nice discernment as a tra- 
veller and elegance as an author give importance to her opinion, is scarcely 
behind her ladyship in fervour of language ; but her sentiments, though grace- 
fully expressed, are too much at large to be transcribed in this place. She 
represents the manners of these ladies to be cheerful, frank, easy, and chaste ; 
their conversation to be sensible und lively, but peculiarly distinguished by 
simplicity and perfect delicacy; their tempers gentle and contented; their 
hearts generous and confiding, and withal faithful ; their ininds active, inquir- 
ing, intelligent, and by no means narrow, notwithstanding voluptuous habits 
and want of culture. Who then, admitting all the evils accruing to society at 
large from the harem system, will question the good fortune, the happiness, 
the virtue, the entire moral excellence of the harem women ? Why, nearly 
every male author who has observed or compiled any thing concerning them 1 
“ If magnificence and conveniences could supply the places of love and liberty, 
then a harem would be a paradise,” says one ;* “ but they never can do so, 
and it is therefore the abode of despotic discipline, cruelty, and slavery; of 
fretful discontent, of envy, of strife, of bitter inexpressible misery, of every 
evil passion ; and, because of privation, so of licentiousness and gross intrigue.” 
Another, f prurient with tender and gallant emotion, writes : " We are told, 
indeed, of most sumptuous apartments, of tapestry, brocades, and costly fur- 
niture, of baths and grottoes, gold-bespangled floors, and perfumes that outvie 
the sweet fragrance of the groves ! But in ail my journeyings and in all my 
inquiries, my evil genius hath fated me to observe a very different complexion 
in the dwellings destined for the ladies. So far from being commodious, their 
rooms are invariably small and gloomy, and for one that I have seen or heard 
of tolerably convenient, I have counted fifty, at a moderate calculation, scarcely 
adequate to the hovelling of any being of the human species. The whole of 
the seraglio pile, indeed, is dismal. Dead walls and iron bars are the securities 
against outward intruders. Sooty and deformed monsters, on the inside, are 
the guardians of the chastity of the wretched inmates.” Hundreds, more or 
less, might be quoted to the same purport ; but these are fair specimens; what 
little variety there may be among them all consisting in expression, not in 

* Fraser. t Sullivan. 
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lde£' Teflniant, by tbe w*y, hiiK #o»W®f . 

treattbeht, and adds:' “AHIndbo female ^equally I#^IW 

should be found hr company, as an Euroj^to'fifty cettbfe^he^ ’mMMPWV 1 
horrors of confinement. 9 * The truth, it is subinUted, li&lti ‘ Wfcw 4 

fancies have over-estimated the magnificence, atid J hhd ‘ 

happiness of the harem, even as ignorance, prejudice, tfnd tbeHli^ of'B&rfr* 
troversy, aided by exaggerated plagiarisms, have dragged error ittt& the'bpjib* 
site extreme. Whatever of splendour, whatever of indulgen^^ ! 

peace and comfort may be the lot of these sweet captives, it is ffih^io«iRible Tol? T 
occidental hearts to do otherwise than lament their situation; when 1 refiecthig 
how much more of true* rational enjoyment they might hav£ inherited tri i' 
state of civilized liberty ; at the same time, it fi equallyrilOpossible h6t to 
admire the excellence of their natures, since, uhder existing circumstances; they 
are possessed of so large a measure of worth, decorum, content, and intelli* 
gence. Beshrew thy recreant heart, thou lord of a thousand incomparable 
women, if thou dost not own them 

— ■ — Vortliy well 

Tliy cherishing, thy honouring, and thy love. 

Not thy subjection ! 

*- ■ " 

A few poor efforts have been made at various times, by yeraons of enlarged 
minds among orientals, to explode the restraint of womet*; but never having 
been undertaken by men of power or high station, the influence Of despotism 
has invariably quenched the spark before it had time to kindle public Virtue. 
The emperor Shah Jehan made a signal attempt to abolish the use of fttufdttifj 
or at least to draw the ladies into free and frequent intercourse with thoVnCfi j* 
but his attempt was justly rendered unavailing by the want of good fifith 
aiid good principle apparent in the scheme. He urged the expediency of 
measure upon all the nobles of his court, but he avoided the only means 
which would have convinced them of his disintcrestednem. He retained to 
himself, as emperor, the privilege of the harem, and would not suffer any 
extension of liberty to his own women, considering it as inconsistent with the 
supreme dignity of despotic royalty, while he argued that the customfaitfotig 
his subjects was only an impertinent assumption of imperial honours. Shah 
Jehan was not the monarch, however, to abandon his enterprize on account 
of the disinclination or even the firm objections of his nobles ; and, as a first 
step towards his object, he issued an edict for the institution of certain period 
dical fancy fairs, commanding all the nobility to bring tbeir trains of beauties 
to perform the pari of peddling merchantesses, even as do many of the fairest 
and noblest of Britain’s seraphic daughters at the present day, for the purpose, 
as’tis said, of correcting that natural defect in the manners of young ladies-^ 
of English young ladies in particular — the blush, which in times of egregrious 
barbarism was ridiculously esteemed a charm, from which 

Ten thousand little loves and graces spring 

To revel in the roses. 

Bernier, who visited the Mogul court about A.D. 1650, was himself piesent 
at one of 8hah Jehan’s fancy fairs, and li|8 written a very amusing description 
of the scene. “The women of the omras and of the ‘great mansebdare , or 
little omras (I mean, those that are the handsomest, and the most gallapt), 
are the she-merchants that keep the fair and sell Commodities; the king is the 
merchant that buyeth, as also are those begun u or princesses, and other 4 great 
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fwm wMoepurfledgold, or rich embr^iAwief 
*irfj cffobon* y*j?l J wrought upon cloth otgoM, or 
BO^)pi|^f^pfi tb#t fipe^la(hwl^ is worn by *he great ladies, and other such 
VM^tj^ixO p^grefft price. If , they have ever a handsome daughter, they 
Ibrget^^ tQ hripg her along with them, to let the king see her, and so make 
hirJ^pufQ to Xhof^t bfgum*. The jest of this fair is, that the king comes to 
barjfcj^wi^ those sbe-merclignts, like a petty-merchant, penny by penny, 
Con^st^ tjbiat. they are not in earnest, that it is too dear, that he will give no 
that the merchandize of such an one is much better, and 
thejijfo. ^Tb^t women, on the other hand, do their best to make good their 
part, »p4 .without considering that it is the king (which is the best of the 
spojr^^he^iBdlltend and stand upon their price, till sometimes they come to 
high^wor^e, that is to be a * merchant of snow ’ (one of their 

phrases), , that be understands nothing in the matter of wares, that he may go 
to aagther place, that that commodity is not for him, &c. The begums do the 
like, or worse, for sometimes they fall to downright railing, so that there is 
such a cry, and noise, and buffoonery, that it cannot be paralleled. But when 
any price is agreed on, whoever buyeth on (his or that side, the king payeth, 
and the begums pay, all with ready money ; and it also falls out often enough 
that the king and the begums, instead of silver roupies, let slide (in favour of 
the handsome she-merchant or her daughter) some roupies of gold, as if 
’twere by mistake, and without taking notice of anything The she-mer- 
chants also take it in like manner : all passeth with expressions of raillery and 
gallantry.” This is all very innocently related by the ingenuous traveller, and 
without allusion to the professed or suspected motives of the emperor ; but a 
still more innocent performance is that of Hamilton, who, in his description 
of those fancy fairs, has given Shah Jehan full credit for genuine charity and 
purity of design, and yet closes his account by the relation of an anecdote 
which clearly exposes the base purpose of the emperor, which was, in truth, 
the cause of a resistance on the part of his nobles, which again confined the 
ladies to their harems, and under even tighter restriction than they had pre- 
viously suffered. In eulogy of Shah Jehan’s character, this author writes: 

“ He was sorry to see the most beautiful part of the creation caged up in 
seraglios, bred up in ignorance, and kept from useful and pleasant conversa- 
tion by the heavy fetters of blind and unreasonable custom. He turned his 
thoughts to break those sordid chains, and introduce the ladies to a free air, 
and reckoned his court which he then kept at Agra to be the most proper part 
for the stage to act it first upon. The first step he took was to order all the 
ladies at court to provide precious stones, to bring to a market-place that he 
had erected, and there to shew their wares publicly to all the noblemen at 
court, who were ordered to buy them at whatever prices the ladies put upon 
them i and the king himself was to be a buyer, to put the greater honour on 
the new erected market. The ladies obeyed, and took their booths, as they 
thought fit. On the market-day, the king and the noblemen came to market, 
and bought the jewels and other trifles the ladies had to dispose of. The king, 
coming to the booth of a very pretty lady, asked her what she had to sell. She 
told him she had one large fine rough diamond still to dispose of. He desired 
to see it, and he found it to be a piece of fine transparent sugar-enndy, of a 
tolerable diamond figure. He demanded to know what price she set on ir, and 
she told him with a pleasant air, that it was worth a lakh of roupies, or 
dgl2,$00 sterling. He ordered the money to be. paid, and, falling in discourse . 
with her, found her wit was as exquisite as her beauty, and ordered her Ip stip ^ 
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with him that night in his palace. She accordingly went aid Hayed with him 
three nights and days, and then went back to her husband* whose name was 
Jemal Chaim (Jumal Khan), and was a commander, of five thousand horse. 
The husband received her very coldly, and told her that he would continue 
civil to her, but would never live with her again but in the same manner a* if 
she was his sister. Upon which, she went back to the palace, and desired to 
be brought to the king; and, being conducted to him, she fell at hts feet, and 
told what her husband had said. The king in a rage gave orders to carry her 
husband to the elephant garden, and there be executed by an elephant, which 
is reckoned a shameful and terrible death. The poor man was soon appre- 
hended, and had his clothes torn off him, as the custom is when criminals are 
condemned to that death, and he was dragged from his house with his hands 
tied before him. On his way to the garden, he was to pass near the palace, 
and he begged to have leave to speak to the king, and then he would die 
willingly if his majesty did not think fit he should live. A friend of his, who 
was an officer of the guards, ordered the messengers of death to stop awhile, 
till he had acquainted the king with the request, which was accordingly done, 
and he was ordered to be carried into the court of the palace, that the king 
might hear what he had to say ; and, being carried thither, the king demanded 
what he would have. He answered, that what he had said to his wife was the 
greatest honour which he was capable to do his kin& who, after he had 
honoured his wife with his embraces, thought himself unworthy ever after to 
cohabit with her. The king, after pausing a little, ordered him to be unbound, 
and brought to his own room, where, as soon as he came, the king embraced 
him, and ordered a serpaiv , or a royal suit, to be put upon him, and gave him 
command of five thousand horse more, but took his wife into his own harem, 
or seraglio, and about nine months after, the famous Aurungzeb came into the 
world.** It is not surprising that, after this circumstance, the natives have 
been backward in entertaining any speculations upon an extension of liberty 
for their ladies, and that their jealousies have been confirmed. 

Various are the expedients to which the natives, both Mohammedan and 
Hindoo, have had recourse for the restraint of their women, when, either 
through poverty or other impediment, bolts and bars, and “ sooty and de- 
formed monsters,** have been wanting. We read of a law having been enacted, 
about A.D. 1020, interdicting the manufacture of women’s shoes, in order to 
prevent, as far as possible, the inclination of gossips to walk abroad, or, as 
history informs us, " to check that unrestrained intercourse between certain 
classes of women, which the emperor conceived to be extremely prejudicial to 
domestic happiness and to the general purity of manners.”* This was, indeed, 
a lenient and humane law, compared with the usual style of legislation for 
similar purposes. An excruciating death to each offender upon conviction, or 
death to the man, and mutilation, as the cutting off the nose, hamstringing, or 
the like, to the woman, have been the common expiations of such crimes in 
India; but even these rigors have not unfrequently been exceeded. Upon the 
coast of Malabar it was, until recently, the invariable law that personal chastise- 
ment, even mutilation, should be inflicted upon the kinsmen of the criminals, in 
addition to the execution of both the principals ; because it was considered 
that the offence could never have been committed without privity to the crime, 
or at least gross negligence, on the pttfp of the relatives of each party. In 
some cases it would appear that an indiscriminate slaughter of the seducer’s 
relatives was suffered. Dillon, the French traveller, relates an incident to 
that effect. 


♦ From the Khoitusde^uintfikbur. 
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The same traveller gives an anecdote which is sufficiently illustrative of the 
absurd length to which the jealous disposition of the native Indians is carried : 
w The Governor of Suratte tenderly loved one of his wives, by reason of her 
extraordinary beauty, wherein she exceeded ail the rest. Being sometimes 
obliged to be absent from her, he was desirous to have her picture drawn ; 
and, understanding that there was a certain young picture-drawer belonging 
to the French East-India Company at Suratte, who was a very good artist, he 
sent to the president of that Company to desire him to let him speak with 
that young man. They, being ready to oblige him in so reasonable a request* 
sent the young painter to him, to whom he spoke concerning his intention, 
promising to reward him plentifully for his pains. The Frenchman returned his 
compliments, telling him that he should be very proud of employing his pencil 
in drawing the picture of so excellent a person, without any hopes of further 
reward. * Then,* replied the Indian, * go to work as soon as you please, and 
make use of your utmost skill to do it to perfection.* — ‘ I will,* answered the 
painter ; * but you must take care to have me brought into the presence of the 
person whose picture I am to draw.’—* How ?* said the governor, interrupt- 
ing his discourse angrily, * would you pretend to have a sight of my wife ?* — 
‘ And how is it possible for me to draw her picture without seeing her?* replied 
the painter. ‘Away with you !’ replied the jealous Indian ; * you have no busi- 
ness here, if you cannot draw her picture without seeing her; I will rather 
deny myself the satisfaction of having her picture, than that she should be 
exposed to the sight of any man living.* ** 

One of the most remarkable facts connected with the internal economy of 
the harem, is the excellent understanding generally subsisting among the many 
claimants upon the favour of the common lord and master, and the rarity 
of any thing like jealousy among them. This is accounted for by their 
mutual interests and their mutual dependence upon one another for society 
and amusement, and, it may also be added, for political influence ; and of this 
a word or two. It may be well imagined that, where lovely and all-fascinating 
women are so plentifully in the possession of one man, it does not very fre- 
quently happen that any one of them in particular enjoys unlimited control ; 
but each has her share of interest. They bear continually in mind, then, the 
story told of Taimon and his twelve followers, containing the lesson of the 
sheaf of arrows,* and by uniting their several modicums of interest, whenever 
any request is to be made or design to be expected, they acquire an irresistible 
influence, which has often held sovereign sway over India, despite the will of 
princes and emperors. Thus, each for her individual advantage requiring the 
aid and co-operation of all her compeers, is unable to entertain any measure of 
party feeling for lords, or generals, or state ministers, without the approval of 
a large majority ; and therefore, concert is preserved by self-interest. As to 
the afore-mentioned inducements to peace and harmony, it is self-evident that 
each individual of these feminine communities, being in the enjoyment of 
nothing more than a fractional part of a man’s affections, is fain to seek society 
and amusement among her fellows, and all being “ patterns of gentleness, 
kindness, and docility,** have no difficulty in finding both one and the other. 
Surely, that such unison can exist in such an atmosphere, speaks volumes iti 
favour of the fair prisoners; “but *tis certain they do only reap of that which 
themselves do sow.” That instances of (lire jealousy and thefoulest revengehave 
occasionally happened is not to be denied, but they have been wonderfully few 
and far between, though any thing but angel-visits. One such tale has become 
* Parallel with Stop's fable of the Old Man and his Sons, with the Bundle of Sticks. 

Mai.Journ.U.S.Vob.SQ.Ko. 119. 2 V 
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especially memorable, from the fatal effects attending the failure of its true 
intent. The Tarihk Tabri gives the following "history of the occurrence, in 
describing the circumstances of the death of Prince Mehedi : “ Among the 
women of his harem, there were two for whom he seemed to have entertained 
a pretty equal degree of affection. But as one of them appeared to the other 
to have possessed some preference in his heart, she who fancied herself slighted, 
whose name was Hassanna, conceived a bitter jealousy against her rival, and 
ultimately determined on slaking her heart-burnings in deadly vengeance. In 
order to accomplish her diabolical purpose, she prepared a dish of confec- 
tionery, in which she mixed a malignant poison, and this she sent as a peace- 
offering to her whom she jealously supposed to be the only obstacle to her 
absolute control over the affections of her lord. An unhappy fate, nevertheless, 
decreed that, as the damsel who was despatched upon the errand happened to 
pass beneath one of the balconies of the palace, Mehedi was looking forth upon 
the sun-set, and saw her ; the confectionery, which was uncovered, attracting 
his notice, he covetted it, and asked the messenger whither she was bound. She 
having truly informed him of all she knew, he unhappily took and ate heartily 
of the noxious mixture, saying, * My beautiful and loving Hassanna will, I am 
certain, be much better pleased that I should partake of her sweets than any 
one else.’ Then, having indulged his appetite without stint or scruple, the 
benevolent Mehedi sunk into the black pool of death.” 


AN OFFERING TO DEPARTED BEAUTY AND FRIENDSHIP. 

Bring flowers, pale flowers, o’er the bier to shed, 

A crown for the brow of the early dead ; 

For this through its leaves hath the white rose burst. 

For this in the woods was the violet nursed ! 

Though they smile in vain for what once was ours. 

They are love’s last gift— bring ye flowers, pale flower* \—Heman » . 

Steering at night with swelling sail, 

The weary wanderer of the sea 

Springs up rejoicing to inhale 

The breath of spicy grove and tree. 

The shadowy plantain seems to bend 
Its fan-leaves on the lake of glass ; 

And summer’s richest colours blend, 

In loveliest splendour, on the grass. 

But gales of balmier odour sigh, 

Beloved and parted ! o’er my breast, 

When, led by dreams, I linger nigh 
The hallow’d garden of thy rest. 

And well may Memory love to keep 
Her vigil, in the moonlit hour, 

About thy grave, and o’er thy sleep 
To scatter Summer’s sweetest flower. 

When wind and storm had stripped each tree, 

In Fancy’s bowers blooming fair. 

And Hope forgot to visit me — 

Thy voice of peace, Beloved, was there 1 

Thy hand, when long my heart bad stoop'd 
Beneath the tempest’s rage, could bind 

Each broken thought, that pined and droop'd 
In that bleak winter of the mind. 
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When Poesy’s enchanted lamp 
In vain the spirit’s Genii brought ; 

And sorrow’s vapour, dark and damp, 

Clouded the jewelry of Thought : 

Then glimmering through the midnight cloud. 

Like some Elysian friend, thy face 
Upon my burning forehead bow’d. 

The shadows from iny soul to chase. 

Along the vast savannah, faint, 

Or o’er the white and boiling sea, 

The traveller, like some starry saint, 

Cross of the South ! looks up to thee l * 

Mournfully in that hour of calm, 

From Indian lips the cry ascends, 

Soothing each bleeding heart with balm : 

“ Midnight is past ! The South Cross bends !" 

Sweet image, to my bosom dear 1 
A sadder, wearier pilgrim I; 

My sea of care, — more black and drear ! 

My waste of life, — more parch’d and dry ! 

IIow often in the loveliest day. 

On memory's clear horizon seen, 

Beloved ! thy star’s benignant ray 
lias bless’d me with its light serene ! 

in green Iicngala’s palmy shade, 

When death the chain of love unties,— 

Fond emblem of a lleeting shade !« — 

The bird from opened prison flies, t 

Perchance upon its painted wings 

Through India’s gorgeous woods to glide ; 

Or warble round the flowery springs, 

A song of tears for those who died. 

And when beside thy tomb I muse, 

I set all worldly fancies free, 

Through Eden’s groves of brightest hues. 

To wander and to talk with thee. 

In wintry times and darkest hours, 

Thy thoughts shone with the sweetest light ; 

Perfuming all thy heart, like flowers 
That only open in the night. 

And, as the sad November breeze 
Creeps over the iEolian lyre, 

When not a bird sings in the trees — 

Waking the voice of every wire : 

* “ The pleasure we felt on discovering the Southern Cross was warmly shared toy such of the crew as had 
lived in the colonics. In the solitude of the seas, we hail a star as a friend from whom we have long been 
separated. * * It has been observed at what hour of the night in different seasons the Cross of the South 
is erect or inclined. IIow often have we heard our guides exclaim, in the savannahs of Venezuela, or in 
the desert extending from Lima to Truxillo, * Midnight is past, the Cross begins to bend !’ How often 
these words reminded us of that affecting scene, where Paul and Virginia, seated near the source of the 
river Latanlers, conversed together for the last time; and where the old man, at the sight of the 
Southern Cross, warns them that it is time to separate De Humboldt . 

t " The Indians of Bengal,” says Mrs. Hemans, who has written a poem on the subject, “ bring cages 
with birds to the tombs of their friends, over which they set the birds at liberty.” 
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. Through that harmonious breast of thine 
The blast of anguish seem’d to roll, 

Tuning each chord of feeling fine 
Into one Paean of the soul. 

Upon the Latin poet beamed, 

With her Idalian sisters round, 

Mild Cythcrea, while he dreamed 
At eve upon the sunny ground : 

And o’er his balmy slumber flew 
Her Paphian doves with silver wing, 

Perfumed, and radiant with the hue , 

That shone upon the Ceian string. 

And as he gazed, the summer day 
Faded into a golden light $ 

Like that soft mist of sleep, that lay 
Upon the drowsy Sybarite* 

Not thus to me appear’d thy form, 

Fair Priestess of my bosom’s shrine 1 
Through lowering Fassion’s driving storm. 

Lighting me with a lamp divine. 

By thee no silken leaf of rose 

Was strewed for pleasure’s languid head. 

Nor round thy pillow of repose 

The breath of Syrian grove was shed. 

But ever on thy meek face glowed 
The sunshine of celestial peace ; 

Sunshine, — more rich than ever flowed 
Upon the myrtle bower of Greece. 

The Indian minstrel’s lyre has told 

Of that bright-feathered bird, which flew 
Ere Love its sorrows could unfold — 

Lured by the fruit of the jambu.* 

So in the flowery paths of life, 

The glittering wings of Folly spread, 

Sadness for ever leave behind, 

To pluck the apples of the dead : 

Clusters, with juicy lustre fair, 

That woo the traveller to sip ; 

Then scorch his bosom with despair, 

Or melt in ashes on his lip. 

But thou hast taught me that the leaf 
Of Fame and Glory will depart, 

In the first autumn-hour of grief, 

That sighs upon the fading heart. 

And if, Beloved ! when thou wast here. 

At Fortune’s glistening boughs I leapt, 

Thy wisdom whisper’d in mine ear — 

“ The Dragon Envy never slept.” 

How can I, then, but choose to sing 
Thy Christian virtues’ deathless bloom. 

Cheered by the blossom-thoughts that spring, 

O gentlest lady, round thy tomb ! 

* whom lovers deem love’s messenger. 

Skill'd to direct the cod's envenom'd shaft, 

And tame the proudest heart; oh, hither guide 
My lovely fugitive, or lead my steps 

To where she strays. Wilton's Hindu Theatre, 
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THE OPIUM TRADE. 

Few commercial events have ever produced a stronger sensation than 
the stoppage of the opium trade in China. Although any man of ordinary 
reflection might long ago have foreseen the fate of such a traffic, and its 
immediate approach was indicated by sufficient premonitory symptoms, all 
who were engaged in it seem to have been taken unawares, as if sur- 
prised by a sudden calamity, against which no human precautions were 
availing, in the prosecution of a course of legitimate commerce : whether 
this want of preparation be simulated, for politic reasons, we shall not 
stay to enquire. The consequences of the bold measure adopted by the 
Chinese government are so important, affecting not merely the interests of 
the parties immediately engaged in the trade, and the whole foreign com- 
merce of China, but the revenues of British India, and the money transac- 
tions between India and Europe, that the subject deserves serious and de- 
liberate consideration. The private interests and the popular prejudices 
which have been called into action, with reference to this question, render its 
impartial discussion difficult ; we shall endeavour, therefore, to furnish some 
materials for the discussion, which will tend, at least, to counteract misap- 
prehension and deception. 

Opium, it is well known, is a juice exuding from incisions made in the 
capsules or heads of ripe poppies, rendered concrete by exposure to the air 
and sun. Proof spirit digested upon opium forms laudanum; the sedative 
or narcotic principle is supposed to bo a vegeto-alkali, named morphia by its 
discoverer, Sertiirner. The salt, called narcotine or opian , which is ex- 
tracted from opium by the solvent agency of sulphuric ether, is said to be 
the principle which produces the excitement felt before the sedative effects of 
opium are experienced.* The properties, which render opium an almost in- 
dispensable article in the Materia Mcdica, arc liable to be perverted to 
purposes of sensual gratification, in quantities which produce exhilaration, 
excitement, intoxication, and stupefaction, and it is employed largely in this 
way in China, the Malay countries, Turkey, Syria, and some parts of India. 
Nor is this abuse of opium unknown in England, where, on the contrary, it 
has of late years extended, particularly amongst females, and the working 
poor of certain districts. f The quantity retained for consumption in England, 
in J 83(1, was 38,9131bs. which is much more than can be used in medicine. 

Opium is prepared in quantity only in India, Persia, and Turkey. In 
quality, the Turkey opium, which conics from Asia Minor, and Egypt, is 
esteemed the best in the European market. The next is the Indian, which 
consists of Benares, Bahar (or Patna), Malwa, and Bengal. The Patna 
is the best ; though the Malwa has sometimes excelled it. The Persian is but 
little known. There is, however, some diversity of opinion as to the relative 

* Ainslie, Materia Indira, 1. <120. 

\ If we may trust the Confessions of an Opium Eater , the work-people at the rot ton-mills in Man- 
chester, on his visit there, were so much in the habit of taking opium, i which they found to be a 
cheaper mode of intoxication than spirits,) that, “ on a Saturday afternoon, the druggists’ counters 
were strewed with pills of one, two, or three grains, in preparation to the known demands of the evening. 
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qualities of different opiums : Dr. Butter* observes, that the chemical analysis 
of this substance is still in an unsatisfactory state, and that the proportion of 
morphia obtained cannot be regarded as a true exponent of the total 
narcotic power of the opium which yields it, since he has found, after ana- 
lysis, the insoluble residuum to act as an opiate with considerable energy. 
In comparing the produce of different countries, a source of fallacy exists, 
he says, in their varying proportions of colouring-matter or extraction, for 
which morphia and narcotinc have a strong affinity, forming insoluble com- 
pounds with it, and which, as well as narcotine, is much more abundant in 
Indian than in Turkey opium, good Indian opium being equal, he adds, to 
Turkey in narcotine. Dr. Ure remarks, t that were morphia (of which 
seven parts only in 100 can be extracted from the best Turkey opium) the 
real medicinal essence of the poppy, its operation on the living system 
should be commensurate in energy with the fourteen-fold concentration 
which the opium has undergone ; but, on the contrary, it is but little stronger 
as a narcotic than the heterogeneous drug from which it has been elimin- 
ated. Dr. Thomson obtained from Turkey opium three times the quantity 
of morphia yielded by the same weight of Indian opium ; on the other hand, 
Mr. Brande procured from a carefully prepared sample of English opium 
a larger quantity of morphia than from the same weight of Turkey 4 Dr. 
Ainslie says, u the Indian opium is inferior to none.” Much depends again 
upon the comparative care employed in the preparation, and upon the object 
for which it is required. The Chinese who re-prepare opium, for smoking, 
value the article in proportion to the quantity of hot-drawn watery extract 
obtainable from it. Benares opium often fetches a higher price in China than 
Bahar, Malwa, and even Turkey, which, though it contains a larger quan- 
tity of the narcotic principle, from its greater spissitude, is incapable of 
yielding the smokable extract in equal quantity and flavour with the Benares. 
The Bahar has one-fourth less of the narcotic principle than the Malwa, 
which sometimes has borne away the palm in the China market, where, in 
different seasons, the taste has been somewhat capricious, occasionally pre- 
ferring Bahar to Benares, and vice versa. 

The cultivation of the poppy existed in India long prior to the territorial 
acquisitions of the Company. Being an expensive article to grow, requir- 
ing the finest soil, much irrigation and manuring, and great care and atten- 
tion in the culture, the crop at the same time being precarious, and the 
limited means of the ryots requiring advances, this branch of agriculture 
necessarily fell into the hands of monopolists, — persons who contracted with 
the cultivators for the crop, which they purchased in part beforehand. These 
persons in the early times of the Company were public servants, who en- 
joyed this lucrative business till 1773, when the profits were properly assumed 
as part of the revenue, and in consideration of the peculiar nature of the 
product, the quality of which could be secured only under a system of strict 
supervision, and of the great abuses and oppression which might be otherwise 

* Joum. As. Soc., March 183fi. 

f Quart. Journ. of Science, for January, 1830. 

{ Manual of Pharmacy, p. 128. 
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perpetrated, the existing agency system was substituted by Lord Teignmouth 
in 1797, and the cultivation was restricted to certain localities. Under this 
system, the poppy is raised by purely voluntary cultivation, which is con- 
tracted for every year. The agents publish the terms they will give for such 
a quantity of the article, and the cultivators send their tenders; having con- 
tracted, they receive advances by instalments. The price paid for the juice 
is Rs. per seer, (equal to near 21bs.) which is represented as an amply 
remunerating price. The juice is collected by women and children (an 
advantageous employment for the families of poppy cultivators) and de- 
livered to the company’s gomastahs ; after being stored in their godows, 
where it undergoes close examination as to quality, it is made up into cakes, 
and sold at public sales in Calcutta. The excess of the sale price over the 
cost constitutes the revenue derived from the article. There is no forced 
cultivation ; it is left to the ryots to contract or not, nor are they sub- 
jected to any oppression or inconveniences; on the contrary, they enjoy 
some advantages. The Company never grow any opium on their own 
account, nor did they ever interfere to encourage the cultivation of the 
poppy ; they have only interfered to prevent exaction on the ryots, by in- 
creased rents being laid on poppy land.* 

Practically, no ill-effects result from the agency-system, though, com- 
mercially speaking, it is open to objection, and Lord Win. Bentinck, it is 
said, meditated the substitution of a transit or excise duty for the mono- 
poly. But it is evident that the abolition of the restrictions would not only 
give rise to much smuggling, but deteriorate the quality of the drug, which 
it is one of the great objects of the agency system to keep pure. Mr. Holt 
Mackenzie J was of opinion, that it would be impossible to collect such a 
tax in the shape of a duty, or to raise so large a revenue by any other device. 

Opium is grown in other parts of India besides the territories of the 
Company, whose product is consequently exposed to the competition of that 
of Malwa and Central India, where the drug is largely raised, vast tracts 
being covered with the poppy, and though consumed in vast quantities at 
home, there is an almost unlimited supply for exportation. To guard against 
the moral as well as financial effects of such competition, treaties were 
entered into with the native states, the objects of which were to reduce the 
cultivation, and to obtain the surplus opium for the Company at a certain 
price. The dissatisfaction created by these treaties was, however, great, 
especially in Rajpootana, where the attempt to restrict the growth of the 
drug was a held in universal horror,” according to the report of the political 
agent at Kotah, who stated that “ complete success could only be attained 
by such a mass of evil as must make every good and wise man shudder. § 
This consideration, and the notorious fact, that a large contraband trade 
was carried on by the Indus, and through Gujerat and the Portuguese ports, 
induced the Company’s Government, in 1830, to give up the treaties and 
to grant passes for the Malwa opium through their territories, imposing a 
duty upon its transit or export at Bombay. 

m Mr. Mill’s evidence before the Commons Committee, 4th Aug. 1831. 

f Bracken’s evidence, ditto, 24tli March 1832. 

£ Ibid. 25th February 1832. 

$ Pol. Cons. 9 Feb. 1827. The Malwa states readily entered into our views. 
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The administration of the opium monopoly was made asubject^J rigorous 
inquiry by the Parliamentary Committee on the affairs of tlie 
previous to the late charter, and the official correspondence between the 
home and Indian authorities, relating to this branch of their affairs, from 
181(5, after the last charter, to August 1830, are published in an Appendix 
to one of the Reports of the Committee.* These documents shew dis- 
tinctly the views and principles adopted by the Company's government in 
undertaking and continuing this monopoly : a few extracts will suffice to 
demonstrate them. 

In 1816, the internal sale of opium was placed by Lord Moira's govern- 
ment under the Board of Trade, which was instructed that — 

The rules for the conduct of the officers employed in managing the retail sale 
should clearly define, that the object of Government, in interfering in the traffic, 
was more with a view to control the use of an article which is so prejudicial to 
the morals of the people, and to the interests of society in general, than with a 
desire of increasing the revenue by an entensive sale of it ; and that the supe- 
rior means which Government will in future possess of regulating and restrict- 
ing the retail sale of opium, when conducted under the immediate superintend- 
ence of its own officers, will, it is hoped, not only prevent illicit traffic in the 
article, but gradually reduce the excessive use of the drug, which is now known 
to prevail, the object of course being to confine the consumption of it to 
medicinal purposes/}* 

The Court of Directors, in the next year, explain most distinctly their 
sentiments on the subjects both of the internal and external trade in opium. 
In sanctioning the measures adopted by the Bengal government for the in- 
ternal supply of the drug, they say — 

We wish it, at the same time, to be clearly understood, that our sanction 
is given to those measures, not with a view to the revenue which they may 
yield, but in the hope that they will tend to restrain the use of this pernicious 
drug, and that the regulations for the internal sale of it will be so framed as to 
prevent its introduction into districts where it is not used, and to limit its con- 
sumption in other places as nearly as possible to what may be absolutely 
necessary. 

With respect to the means of providing a future and permanent supply for 
internal consumption, we are of opinion that the principle ought to be inva- 
riably adhered to, not to introduce the culture of the poppy into any district 
where it has not hitherto obtained; but that the provision should be in- 
creased either by improved management in those parts of the country where 
agencies are already established, or by the introduction of Government agency 
into those districts where the plant is known to be cultivated for the purpose 
of clandestine trade. In conformity with this principle, we entirely approve 
of your having rejected the proposition of the agent in Bahar to establish a 
factory at Monghyr, a district in which it does not appear that the poppy is 
cultivated. On the other hand, in authorizing the provision of opium to be 
revived in Rungpore, where every endeavour to prevent the illicit cultivation 
of the poppy is stated to have proved ineffectual, the only object is (and it is 
surely a fair one) to substitute an allowed instead of an illegal proceeding ; to 
restrain an evil which cannot be repressed ; to place under regulation a habit 

* App. iv. Administration of Monopolies. Ordered to be printed 11th Oct. 1831. 
t Letter from Bengal, 20th February 1818. 
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of indulgence from which the people cannot be wholly weaned ; and to employ 
taxation leas as an instrument of raising a revenue, than as a preservative of 
the health and morals of the community.* * * 

After all, we must observe that it is our wish not to encourage the consump- 
tion of opium, but rather to lessen the use, or more properly speaking, the 
abuse, of the drug ; and for this end, as well as for the purpose of revenue, to 
make the price to the public, both in our own and in foreign dominions, as 
high as possible, having due regard to the effects of illicit trade in our own 
dominions, and of competition in foreign places from opium produced in other 
countries. Were it possible to prevent the use of the drug altogether, except 
strictly for the purpose of medicine, we would gladly do it, in compassion to 
mankind ; but this being absolutely impracticable, we can only endeavour to 
regulate and palliate an evil which cannot be eradicated.* 

The views and principles, upon which the opium monopoly was adminis- 
tered by the Company, are therefore eminently wise and praiseworthy. The 
cultivation of the poppy, which could not be prevented, must necessarily, 
from the nature of things, fall under a virtual monopoly, which, without 
government protection, would oppress the growers ; the revenue could be 
very imperfectly collected, if the culture were free, and the quality of 
the drug would be deteriorated ; add to this, that by assuming the monopoly of 
opium, the government could control its abuse amongst their own subjects, 
and “ regulate and palliate an evil which could not be eradicated.” The 
efficacy of opium as a medicine makes its purity so important, that difference 
of price, for that object, in an article exhibited in such small quantities, is of 
trivial moment, and its purity could be effectually secured by no other system 
than that adopted by the Company. 

The Parliamentary Committee, under whose consideration the question 
of the opium monopoly was brought, in all its bearings, moral, political, and 
economical, came to tin’s conclusion : “ In the present state of the revenue 
of India, it does not appear advisable to abandon so important a source of 
revenue ; a duty upon opium being a tax which falls principally upon the 
foreign consumer, and which appears upon the whole less liable to objection 
than any other which could be substituted.” The substitutes, to which the 
Committee afterwards refer, are founded — not upon any moral considerations 
—not upon the sale of the drug connecting the Company with the opium 
traffic in China ; but, on the contrary, upon the ordinary commercial 
principle, of increasing profits by extending the supply of the article.f 

The Company, having upon these sound, just, and, as regards their own 
subjects especially, paternal principles, and for moral, as well as financial 
objects, assumed the monopoly of Indian opium, were bound to keep the mar- 
ket sufficiently supplied. They could not be blind to the notorious fact that 
the bulk of the opium sold at their sales was smuggled into China, in defiance 
of the laws, and was employed in brutalizing the intellects of the people. This 
knowledge imposed upon the Company's government no obligation to sus- 
pend their sales, or to prohibit a profitable , cultivation by their subjects. 

* Letter to Bengal, 24th Oct. 1817. 

fThe time may probably not be very far distant, when it may be desirable to substitute an export duty 
andithus, by increased production under a system of freedom, endeavour to obtain some compensation for 
the loss of the monopoly profit. Report, August 1832. 

dsiat.Journ.N.8.VoL.30.No.} 19. 2 6 
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Had the cultivation been perfectly free, and the exported opium been taxed, 
like other commodities, China would have been deluged to a larger extent 
with a cheaper and inferior article. All the Company were bound to do 
was to avoid connexion with the abuse of, or illegal traffic in, the drug ; and 
this precaution has been always most scrupulously observed. To check its 
clandestine and illegal introduction into China, or any other country, is the 
exclusive duty of their respective rulers. It would be far more reasonable 
to charge upon our government all the drunkenness and demoralization which 
flow from the abuse of gin, the consumption of which is legalized and taxed 
in this country, than to attach any obloquy to the East-India Company on 
account of their opium monopoly, even though their agents, with a view of 
getting better prices, prepare the drug so as to suit in particular the China 
market. It is absurd to suppose the Company are, or ought to be, indif- 
ferent to a source of revenue so productive, and if they had shrunk with virtu- 
ous horror from the receipt of one million sterling a year, the amount of the 
tax on opium, paid by foreigners, merely because those foreigners abused the 
drug, and had saddled their subjects therewith, such conduct would have been 
stigmatized almost universally as egregious folly and hypocrisy. The Par- 
liamentary Committee on East-India affairs confirm the doctrine, that “true 
policy requires us to hold this remote, dependent dominion under as mode- 
rate a taxation as will consist with the ends of government. 

This brief account of the growth of Indian opium will shew how little 
credit is to be given to the representations of ignorant or party writers upon 
this subject. A recent publication is now before us, in which the horrors of 
the opium trade are magnified by asserting that “the drug is produced by 
compulsion, accompanied with miseries to the cultivators as great as slaves 
endure in any part of the earth; the prices paid to the producer scarcely 
sustain life, &c, the whole being as diametrically opposed to truth (though the 
assertion proceeds from a minister of the gospel of truth) as can be con- 
ceived. But it would be endless to refute all the falsehoods propagated on 
this point, and therefore we now turn to the other branch of the question — 
the introduction of the drug into China. 

Opium, ya-puen 9 is mentioned in a Pim-isaou, or Chinese work on medi- 
cinal plants, published about A.D. 1600, as a remedy against dysentery and 
dejection of spirits, under the name of o-foo-yung and o-peen , evidently 
approximations to afiun and opium 9 the Arabic and European names of the 
drug. This work states that its use is of modern date and that the vulgar 
employ it as an aphrodisiac. Previous to the reign of Keen-lung (which 
commenced in 1736) opium was allowed to be imported as a medicine, at a 
duty equivalent to about 2d. per lb. Its pernicious use as an intoxicating 
preparation greatly augmented the importations, and experience of its evils 
led the Emperor Keen-lung to prohibit the introduction of it. This was 
followed up by a law passed by his successor, Kea-king, in 1796, which 
punished opium-smoking by the cangue (or moveable pillory) and blows ; 
and this punishment being found ineffectual, banishment or imprisonment 
was substituted. A further and more severe interdict was issued in J 800 , 
and repeated edicts have annexed higher penalties to this os well as other 
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acts of smuggling, in the reigns of the late and present Emperors of China, 
the sale of the drug in shops being punishable with death. 

This opiate, which in England and other European countries, including 
Turkey, is taken in pills, or in the shape of laudanum, and in Rajpootana, 
Cutch, and other parts of India, dissolved in water, is, as we have already 
said, made into a preparation in China for smoking. The process, as we 
have heard it described, and seen it represented in Chinese drawings, is as 
follows : — The " smokable extract” being properly prepared, the voluptuary, 
sitting or lying upon a kind of couch or platform, inhales the intoxicating 
fumes through a peculiarly formed pipe. It is the usual practice for two 
individuals to lie down on the same platform, facing each other, with the 
opium apparatus between them. The smoker, excited at first, soon sinks 
into a delicious stupor. On his return to consciousness, he sips tea or spirit 
and again has recourse to the pipe, over which some will dose for whole 
days. It is necessary gradually to increase the dose, and when the habit 
is once formed, it is almost impossible to abandon it ; the craving becomes 
uncontrollable ; the attempt to “ untwist the links of the accursed chain,” 
to use the words of Mr. De Quincy, produces torture, frenzy, — even 
death. When the periodical appetite for the pipe cannot be gratified, men 
have been known to commit suicide in a sort of despair; Meanwhile, the 
functions of both mind and body decay ; the digestive organs are impaired, 
the limbs become debilitated, the body wastes, and the strength fails ; the 
eyes are dim and vacant, the visage is sallow and cadaverous, the teeth arc 
black and rotten, whilst a disgusting mucus exudes from eyes and nose. 
The wretched victim is aware of his approaching fate, — lie beholds his 
health vanishing, his substance melting away, and his family starving; yet 
he is spell-bound, callous to warnings, threats, or compunction, and in a few 
yearsdrops into a premature grave. There have been many dissiiasives 
from the use of this drug, published of late years in China. In one written 
by Ivoo-king-shan, a literary graduate of Keang-ning, province of Keang- 
soo, entitled Foreign Opium a poison , the mischievous effects of smoking 
it arc illustrated in ten paragraphs, under the following titles : — “ it exhausts 
the animal spirits ; it impedes business ; it wastes the flesh ; it dissipates 
property ; it renders the person ill-favoured; it promotes licentiousness; it 
discloses secrets ; it violates the laws ; it attacks the vitals ; it destroys life.” 
In the introduction, the writer says : 

Opium is a poisonous drug, brought from foreign countries. What are its 
virtues ? It raises the animal spirits, and prevents lassitude. Hence the Chi- 
nese continually run into its toils. At first they merely strive to follow the 
fashion of the day ; but, in the sequel, the poison takes effect, the habit be- 
comes fixed, and the sleeping smokers arc like corpses, lean and haggard as 
demons. Smoking opium, in its first stages, impedes business; and when the 
practice is continued, it throws whole families into ruin, dissipates property, 
and destroys man himself. In comparison with arsenic, I pronounce it tenfold 
the greater poison. One swallows arsenic, because he has lost his reputation, 
and is so involved that he cannot extricate himself. Thus, driven to despe- 
ration, he takes the dose, and is destroyed at once. But those who smoke 
the drug are injured in many ways. The poor smoker, who has pawned every 
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article in his possession, still reroainb idle and inactive! And wbenlilrJMpno 
means of borrowing money, and the periodical thirst returns hard^pon.^iip, 
he will pawn his wives and sell his daughters. I a the province, pf 
I once saw a man, named Chin, who, being childless, purchased a pregnant con- 

cuhine ; when his money was expended, and other means failed hiip, L 

able to resist the desire for the pipe, he sold the concubine, and tl 
being expended, he went and hung himself. 


jis money 
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In spite of the terrible effects of this vice, its seductiveness to a. peop|$ £o 
addicted to sensuality, as the Chinese, is irresistible, and, though the . costli- 
ness of the drug excludes the poor from indulging in it, since the extension 
of the opium traffic, the ratio of annual augmentation of the population of 
China is said to have been reduced by this cause from three to one per 
cent. Though denounced as a poison, “ opium finds its way," Mr. Ma- 
joribanks says, “ to all parts of the empire, and within the walls of the im- 
perial palace at Peking.** Some of the magistrates in the maritime pro- 
vinces, whose duty it is to stop the importation of the drug, are said to be the 
largest consumers of it. 

This appetite for the drug on the part of the Chinese was eagerly fed 
by foreigners. The Portuguese at Mneao engrossed the opium trade till 
1780, when some English merchants disposed of a small quantity, and 
established a depot to the southward of Macao. They were subjected to 
much annoyance, but in 171)4, they sent a vessel, laden with about two 
hundred chests, to Whampoa, from which period the trade continued 
there, in the very port of Canton, till 1820, when an imperial edict drove 
the opium vessels from Whampoa ; since which time they have remained 
outside the port, at Lintin, and amongst the islands in the mouth of the Can- 
ton river, where the contraband trade took by degrees, in conjunction with 
the Chinese smugglers, an organized form, which enabled the parties to set 
the local authorities (many of whom were also bribed) at defiance. The 
parties who engaged in this traffic were British and Indian merchants of 
Calcutta and Bombay, who had agents at Canton, and Americans, who 
dealt chiefly in Turkey opium. From the first, the East-lndia Company 
scrupulously refrained from it; their factory at Canton had no concern 
with the trade, their officers were strictly interdicted from embarking in it, 
and no opium was allowed to be brought in any of their ships. Even the 
Hong merchants, whom they employed, abstained from this lucrative but 
hazardous speculation. They made it apparent to the Chinese authorities 
that there was a broad line betwixt them and the opium traders. Their dis- 
countenance of the traffic could not have been carried farther. 

The manner in which the opium was landed is described by an opium 
agent, Mr. Davidson, a Canton merchant.* The parties in China who 
purchased the article, paid the price, in dollars or Sycee silver, at 
Canton, and received an order to take the opium out of the ship. " This 
was done generally at night, though sometimes in the open day. The 
parties went in boats, well manned and armed, and, coming ph board, 
broke open the chests, threw the opium into bags, and landed it. This 
was done with the connivance of the inferior mandarins, who received 


* Evidence before the Common** Committee, 8th March, 1090. 
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* specifo amn do? each chest. In 1836', *100 t hesis, value £50,000, 
were seized; owing to a breach of faith on the part of the smugglers, who 
evaded the usual bribe. The mandarin boats, placed near the opium ships 
to Wtiteh them, retired on these occasions. Another witness, Mr. John 
Atari, master of an opium ship, states : — “ I have seen four mandarin boats 
Surrounding my ship when I lmd thirty chests of opium to smuggle, and I 
sold it to the people. They stripped the chest entirely away, and put the 
opium into bags ; we opened the lower-deck port, and they put the opium 
into the boat, and were off in a moment. There was a cry about three 
minutes afterwards, but the boat was gone like a shot ; one of the man- 
darin's boats was lying a-head, touching the ship, another at the stern, and 
another upon the opposite side.” The smugglers were prepared to use 
force, if necessary. “ I have known instances,” says Mr. Davidson, “of 
the Chinese opium-boats overpowering all force, where it was worth while, 
killing and wounding men.” Sometimes the boats were seized, and the 
crews put to death. In short, not only the boatmen on the river, but the 
villagers on the islands, were enlisted in this desperate but lucrative trade, 
and banded^in opposition to the government. Mr. Davidson says it was “a 
good business,” though full of anxiety, for he was “in a constant sea of trou- 
ble.” When landed, a new machinery was set in motion to convey the drug, 
concealed with other goods or in luggage, into the interior. This was like- 
wise effected by bribery, though seizures sometimes took place. Latterly, it is 
said, preparations for a systematic resistance were made, and it must have 
been evident to the Chinese government that, from political considerations 
connected with the internal tranquillity of the country, the introduction of 
the drug must either be legalized, or put down, at all risks, with a strong hand. 
Edict upon edict was issued, in which the baneful narcotic was stigmatized 
as “ poison,” “ dirt,” and “ excrement ;” its pernicious effects were described 
in forcible colours, and appeals were made to the fears, the duty, and the 
domestic affections of the Chinese, and to the honour and the shame of the 
foreign merchants, against a traffic which destroyed the health and cor- 
rupted the morals of the people. But all were in vain ; the importations in- 
creased annually, and the difficulties encountered nt Canton tempted the 
foreign smugglers to extend their visits to the eastern coast of China, where 
their cargoes were disposed of to better advantage, since they escaped the 
cupidity of the mandarins of Canton. When the Amherst visited the north- 
east coast, in 1833, the persons on board were importuned for opium, the 
want of which was almost the only obstacle to trading. “ \\ hen we passed 
the Ilae-tan passage,” Mr. Outzlaff says, “ we had some intercourse with 
the admiral of the station, who was an old emaciated opium-smoker ; he, as 
well as another young naval officer, made inquiries about the drug, and 
seemed to be much disappointed when we had none to sell.”* One of the 
most respectable merchants at Fiih-ehow-foo offered to Mr. Lindsay to 
supply any quantity of tea he desired (secretly), if it was exchanged for 
opium.f Latterly, another depot for the drug was formed at Jlong-kong, 

* Papers relating to the ship Amherst, p 9. t Ibid. p. 44. 
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a port forty miles east of Cap-sing-moon, and preparations were made to 
force it into the China rivers, without the intervention of native smugglers. 
A Calcutta paper, of April 9th 1838, states that “ clippers for the China 
rivers are now fitting out in the Hooghly, to be manned by Europeans, and 
well armed 9 for the purpose of conveying the drug into places less exposed 
than the sea-coast to the observance of the authorities.” The success, and 
above all the profits, of this execrable trade, naturally led those engaged in 
it to take a favourable view of its morality; some denied that the 
drug was deleterious, and there were not wanting writers, unconnected 
with the trade, who palliated, if they could not justify it, on the plea 
that “ if our countrymen did not poison the Chinese at this round rate, 
somebody else would.” Since " the opening of the China trade to 
British enterprize,” which was expected to do such wonders for our 
manufacturers, the only branch of our commerce with China which has greatly 
or profitably increased, is the opium traffic, when relieved from the tacit check 
it suffered from the presence of the Company's* factory. Its prosperity was 
the theme of exultation in the Canton papers. “ The scene of activity 
amongst us,” writes an opium-smugglers' agent, from Cum-sing-moon, 18th 
July, 1837, “has resumed its former aspect; smugglers are pouring in, — 
all new ones, built within the last fortnight, — and a great deal delivered 
this month (exceeding 4,000 chests), but at an awful squeeze (in bribes) of 
75 Drs. on every chest : prices diminishing gradually, and the run is all on 
Malwa.” “ The deliveries in July,” says another letter, “were larger 
than we can remember reported for an equal period.” A letter from Macao, 
dated in August, 1837, states that “ an understanding had been come to 
with the mandarins on the cast coast, and that a brisk trade in opium was 
carrying on there.” Other accounts speak of desperate affrays between the 
smuggling-boats and those of the mandarins who were honest in the dis- 
charge of their duties, or had been cheated of their bribes. In short, the 
readers of this Journal must be convinced, from what has appeared in its 
pages, during the last five years especially, that this traffic, impure in its 
commencement, is the parent of a inass of evils almost indescribable. 

The following statements will exhibit the ratio of increase of the trade 
in Indian opium, and the extent it had attained in 1839. 

When the contract system was in existence, the value of opium exported 
from Bengal to all parts, on an average of three years, 1795-6, 1796-7, 
and 1797-8, was £124,000. In the year 1805-6, the amount had in- 
creased to £587,000. Of this, however, but a comparatively small propor- 
tion went to China. In J 795-6, the opium exported to China was in value 
£250,000 ; in 1805-6 it was £330,000. We derive these figures from Mr. 
Milburn’s work;* Mr. Martint gives the quantity of opium exported from 
Calcutta to China, in the three seasons 1795-0, 1796-7, and 1797-8, as 
5,442 chests, and in 1805-6, 2,131 chests, and the average annual quantity 
exported in the three;- former years to China and the eastward, as larger by 
1,000 chests, than that in 1805-6, which is utterly inconsistent with Mr. 

1 Statistics of Brit. Colonies, 3G1. 


* Oriental Commerce, ii. 220. 
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Milburn’s statements ; but as Mr. Martin's figures exhibit several obvious 
errors, wc cannot rely upon his table. This gentleman states the quantity 
of opium exported from Calcutta in 1835 at 10,207 (or 10,107) chests; 
and the quantity of Malwa opium exported from Bombay and Damaun in 
that year at 12,933 chests. 

The advance in the prices given for the drug (making due allowance for 
the improvement of quality) is another criterion of the eagerness of the 
traffic. Mr. St. George Tucker* states it as follows: — In 1797, before 
the establishment of the agency system, the price per chestf was Ils. 414. 
The average prices at the sales were, 


In 1801 .. 

Rs. 738 

In 1816 . . 

Rs. 2135 

1803 .. 

.. 1124 

1817 .. 

.. 1925 

1804 .. 

.. 1437 

1818 .. 

.. 2176 

1810 .. 

.. 1589 

1819 .. 

.. 1783 

1811 .. 

.. 1639 

1820 .. 

.. 2056 

1814 .. 

.. 1813 

3821 .. 

.. 2485 

1835 .. 

.. 2361 

1822 .. 

.. 4248 


In this year, which was the highest on record, the Bahar averaged 
Rs. 3,952 per chest, and the Benares 4,307. Since then, there have been 
great fluctuations in price ; in one year, 1838-34, Bahar averaged only 
Rs. 902 per chest, and Benares 929. 

The consumption of the drug in China is shewn by the following state- 
ment of the quantity, average price, and value of the three kinds of India 
opium consumed in that country during the nine years ending 1835-30. 


Season. 

1827- 28 

1828- 29 

1829- 30 

1830- 31 

1831- 32 
j 1832-33 

1833- 31 

1834- 35 

1835- 3G 


Patna. 


Chests. 


4,006 

4,831 

5,564 

5,085 

4,442 

6,410 

7,893 

7,558 

9,011 


Amount. 

Drs. 

|4,019,350 : 
.4,574,650 
4,820,448. 
4,454,809 
[4,234,81 5; 
5,115,126; 
5,023,175 
‘4,368,245 
jo; 71 3, 195 


Benares. 


Chests. Amount. 


1,128 

1,130 

1,579 

1,575 

1,518 

1,880 

1,642 

2,549 

2,005 


Malwa. 


Total. 


Chests. Amount, j Chests. 


4,401 

7.171 

6,857 


Drs. 

1,105,8051 
1,029,585 
1,329,129 
1,335,395112,100 
1,148,194 8,265 
1,445,603 15.403J 
1,066,459 11,715 
1,427,604 9,982 
1,407,510 15,002 


| Drs. i 

5,299,920 9,535 
6,928,880 13,132 
5,907,580 14,000 
,7,114,05918,760 
5,818,574 14,225 
8,781,700 23,603 J 
.7,916,971 21,250 
5,962,93020,089 
8,986,19826,018 


Amount. 


Drs, 

10,425,075 
12,533,105 
12,057,157 
12,904,263 
‘11,501,584 
15,352,429 
14,006,605 
11, 7.58,779 
;17, 106,903 


It hence appears, that the consumption had nearly trebled in nine years, 
having increased from 1,334,900 lbs., value (reckoning the dollar at 
4s. 9d., the then rate of exchange) £2,475,955, to 3,042,520 lbs., value 
£4,002,889 ; and that the proportion of Malwa to Company's opium was 
as 15 to 1 1 : the latter being 1,542,240 lbs. and the former 2,100,280 lbs. 
The quantity which it is calculated would have been imported into China, in 
1839, if the traffic had not been interrupted, is 40,000 chests. Without 
making any addition for Turkey opium, in which the Americans are 


* Financial State of the Company in 1824, c. 2. 

t The weight of the chest is variously estimated at two factory maunds, or LWlbs. and a pecul, 
or I331bs. The average would give 1401bs. nearly. 

+. Taken from the Canton Price Current . 
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“pretty considerable M dealers, the sum total Wotild pVot^Hlyto 
been little shoit of />, 500,000 lhs. of opium, which, 6h a rough estiWAte, 
would produce about 40,0110,000 tales weight of the prepared narcotic, 6r 
« smokable extract/* Now, allowing a tale a day to each smoker**- 
though a mace weight (59£ grains) is said to be a “ tolerably ! goad 
allowance," as it would fill twelve pipes — there would have been forty 
millions of doses of the drug per annum provided for the subjects of the 
emperor of China. 

It further appears from the aforegoing table, that, coeval with the abro- 
gation of the Company’s commercial privileges, when the opium traffickers 
had free scope, the importations took a sudden start, having increased from 
1 4,000 chests in 1831-32 to 23,000 chests in 1832-33, the increase being 
chiefly in Mahva, the imports of which nearly doubled. 

What was the Chinese government to do in these circumstances — the 
morals and health of its subjects injured, and its authority set at nought by 
foreign traders, released from the tacit control which the Company’s fac- 
tory imposed, and encourngcd by the forbearance and neutrality of the 
British superintendents, whose first duty, it would seem, was that of res- 
training British subjects from an open violation of the law ? Its position 
was a difficult one ; but the measures pursued were in every respect con- 
sistent with perfect justice, and evinced even tenderness and delicacy. 

As the foreigners were the prime movers of the mischief, an imperial 
edict, issued in November 1834, soon after the withdrawal of the Com- 
pany’s factory and the vast increase in the importation of the drug, directing 
the Hong merchants to communicate to those of England, that “if one 
vessel smuggled, all vessels would be immediately prohibited from trading." 
This solemn warning was disregarded, like the others, and the subject 
appears to have undergone a serious discussion at Peking. In 1836, the 
vice-president of the Sacrificial Board, to which tribunal the question was 
referred, proposed, considering the apparent impossibility of stopping the 
importation of opium, and that “ the more severe the interdict has been, the 
more extensive has been the consumption of the drug,’’ to legalize its intro- 
duction on payment of a duty. There were some indications about this 
time, which created an impression at Canton, that this proposal would 
be adopted. There was even a stronger motive for its adoption than that 
assigned by the Board itself. Opium, as a contraband article, could 
be purchased only with bullion, and in most of the Chinese documents on 
this subject, the evils attending the introduction of the “ excrementitious 
poison ’’ arc coupled with another, the disappearance of bullion and Sycee 
silver, “ occasioning a loss to China," it is alleged, ** of ten millions of 
tales," and the consequent deterioration of the oopper cash in exchange ; 
whereas, by legalizing the importation of opium, it might be bartered for 
goods. The Chinese are ridiculed for their false notions on the subject of 
a bullion trade ; but if it were necessary, we might show that, in their cir- 
cumstances, those notions are not altogether absurd. The “ moral prin- 
ciple,’ upon which, all the best authorities tell us, the Chinese have acted. 
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in^rohibitiflg .this .trade, to the credit of the government, prevailed, and 
in$ 9 mce» jvere accordingly taken to carry the interdict into full effect. 

. Jt^ttsVliaveJ^een evident to the Peking authorities, that the execution of 
those < 0 ) 6 &sures could not be entrusted to those of the maritime provinces, 
who were too timid or too dishonest. Accordingly, an imperial High Com- 
missioner, or Yum-che, an officer of exalted rank, a native of the maritime 
province of Full-keen, invested with irresponsible power, and attended by 
seven other officers, was despatched to Canton. Ilis coming and object 
were long pre-announccd ; the intention was evidently not to take the 
foreigners by surprise, but to allow them ample time to withdraw themselves 
and their stocks of the drug, and he therefore proceeded by slow marches. 
Six weeks before his arrival, his appointment had been announced by the 
governor of Canton, in an edict wherein he urged the foreign merchants to 
" send back to its country every one of the opium ships,” and ended with 
earnest entreaties that the foreigners would take his proferred counsel. As 
an earnest of the resolution of the government, two Chinese, who had 
been detected in smuggling opium, and thereby incurred capital punish- 
ment, were promptly executed, and to make the example more striking, 
and the intention of the government more clear, they were put to death in 
front of the foreign factories. So far, however, from these warnings pro- 
ducing their proper effect, the idea of stopping the traffic was ridiculed. A 
letter from Hong-kong, dated the 2d March (the Commissioner did not 
reach Canton till the 10th), mentions the object of his coming, but inti- 
mates that it was all a farce, and that every thing would go on as usual. 
The execution of the two Chinese, which must have “ come home to the 
bosoms” of those who abetted the crime, was laid hold of by the foreign 
merchants as a ground of quarrel with the local authorities, and even the 
British superintendent, Capt. Elliot, whose conduct in this whole affair can 
be explained by no other person but himself, and certainly requires expla- 
nation, took up the matter, as the representative of the Queen of England, 
and by his language, tone, and conduct, distinctly (in the eyes of the 
Chinese authorities) identified himself with the opium-smugglers, and con- 
stituted himself their head and leader, — at one time describing the Chinese 
government as “ wise and just;” at another time speaking of the local 
authorities as if they were a party of savages. 

The High Commissioner, finding, on his arrival at Canton, that the local 
authorities and the foreign merchants, with the British superintendent at 
their head, were almost at dagger’s point, proceeded to the fulfilment of his 
delicate office with equal temper and firmness. He addressed an edict to 
the “ Foreigners of all Nations,” the style and sentiments of which, even 
in the disguise of a translation, arc unexceptionable. He reminds them of 
the profitable trade they have carried on with China, under the favour of 
the government, which does not desire foreign trade, and asks why they, in 
return for this, persist in inundating the land with a drug which robs men of 
their property, and destroys their Jives? “I find,” he says, " that you 
have been seducing the people of China for years past with this thing, and 

//«W.t/owrw.N.S.VoL.30.No.lJ9. 2 H 
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countless are the unjust hoards you have acquired : such conduct rouses 
indignation in every human heart/’ How must we blush to think that such 
an opprobrium may be justly flung at us by a Chinese ! He then tells them 
that natives dealing in the drug are liable to the extreme penalty of the law; 
but in compassion to foreigners, he merely requires that they deliver up the 
opium they had in store to introduce surreptitiously into the country. Our 
readers know the rest. 

Wc before stated that a few of the foreign merchants at Canton had 
refrained from the opium traffic. One of that small number, Mr. King, 
of the American firm of Olyphant and Co., has published a letter,* 
addressed to Capt. Elliot, on the subject of these transactions, and we shall 
give a short analysis of this report of an eye-witness. 

Mr. King, who says he has always “ kept aloof from the seductive 
traffic,” bears testimony to its fearful extent, observing that, in 1837 and 
1838, the waters of the coast from Hainan to Chusan became its arena.” 
In 1837, feeling convinced that a crisis was approaching, and even Capt. 
Elliot declared to him, he says, that they were “ on the eve of an explo- 
sion,” Mr. King proposed that the commercial community of Canton 
should give a pledge to forego a trade " fraught with evils commercial, 
political, social, and moral, which gives just offence to the government of 
China, and defers the hope of true Christian amelioration.” With this 
view, he called a public meeting. The reply from the Canton press was, 
“ ‘ Wc do not know of any one permanently established here who could 
possibly give the pledge — all being more or less interested in the drug/ It 
is scarcely necessary to add,” continues Mr. King, <s that the call for a 
public meeting failed.” In September 1837, he says, “ a bloody collision 
between the officers and native smugglers, at Whampoa, checked the deli- 
veries; but the trade revived in October. A quantity of opium being 
seized in the act of entering a foreign factory, trade was stopped generally 
in December. Then followed the executions, directed by the governor, 
expressly as a warning to foreigners, who, it is observed in the edict, 

<e having human hearts, must be impressed with awe and self-conviction.” 
This measure, Mr. King justly remarks, “ was not a disrespect to flags; 
it had no national bearing whatever ; it was holding up before the eyes of the 
introducers of opium one of the miserable partners of their trade — one of 
the wretched victims of their seductions.” Mr. King renewed his efforts to 
put an end tu the opium trade, or to transfer it to parties no longer con- 
nected with Canton; but “these well-meant warnings were disregarded/’ 
He then details the facts wc have stated, the appointment of the High 
Commissioner, its announcement by the governor, observing, “ In any 
other place, and under any other circumstances than those of blinding inte- 
rest, appeals like these would have carried conviction to every mind.” But 
at Canton, as well as at Bombay, it was believed that the government 
could not carry its threats into effect, and a Bombay paper predicted that 
“ an insurrection would be the inevitable consequence !” 

• Opium* Crisis. A Letter addressed to Charles ElllSt, Esq.. Chief Superintendent of the British 
Trade with China. By an American Merchant resident at Canton, London, 1889* Suter. 
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The High Commissioner Lin, Mr. King* describes as a man of intelli- 
gence, who surprised the Hong merchants by the variety and minuteness of 
his information. When he took leave of the emperor, it appears, the latter 
told him, with tears, that “ he could not meet his august father and grand- 
father unless the vice of opium-smoking were eradicated.” 

Having related the catastrophe of this affair, in which, <c seven months 
after the unanimous rejection of a proposed voluntary pledge to traffic no 
longer in opium, the residents at Canton were brought to an equally unani- 
mous signature of a forced one,”* proceeds to show that the British 
superintendent had failed in his duty in not at least drawing a clear line of 
distinction between private violations of the law of China and the flag under 
which they were committed. The instructions of our consuls are, “ to pro- 
tect the lauj'ul trade and trading interests of Great Britain, and to caution 
all British subjects against carrying on an illicit commerce,” So far from 
adopting this rule, however, Mr. King says that, in 1830, when an order 
issued from the Chinese authorities requiring certain British subjects to leave 
China on account of their extensive and notorious connexion with the trade 
in opium, “I find by reference to your despatch to Lord Palmerston, 7th 
February 1837, that ( you were prepared to offer every opposition' to the 
execution of the decree of expulsion, although aware ‘ that the step was 
taken with a view to put a stop to the traffic in opium.’ ” He proceeds to 
show the manner in which ( ‘apt Elliot’s proceedings were calculated to 
impress the local authorities with a belief that he connived at, if not 
encouraged, the trade. “ Even at the close of January 1839,” he adds, 
u when the provincial officers were spending paper and pathos in vain per- 
suasions 6 to send away the opium ships,' l am not aware that you mani- 
fested any concern for this large amount of British property.” The subse- 
quent conduct of Capt. Elliot is placed by Mr. King in a light which 
forcibly exposes its incongruity as well as indiscretion ; but out of mercy 
to that officer we forbear detailing it. 

Now, on closing (he concludes) this short review of a short period, I must 
be permitted to repeat that, if there were one principle of more importance 
than any other — a principle never to be contravened, never to be lost sight of, 
in the progress of this question, — it was, the separation of the British flag — the 
British name, from all responsibility for the illicit commerce. f What, then, 
must be our decision on a course of measures which, instead of accomplishing 
this grand end, has, within the period of two years, completely identified the 
two ; exhibiting the British factory at Canton as the refuge of the opium im- 
porter; her Majesty’s sloop at Hong-kong as the armed defender of the drug 
after confiscation; and the British superintendent himself as its open assumcr, 
its real controller, its forced transferrer, its public deliverer, to the extent of 
20,283 chests ; and all “ in the name and for the service of her Majesty’s 
Government l” 

* Mr. King notices tlie singular fact, that this act of self-renunciation should have been dated the 
very day (25tn March) tixed on by the London Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, for the 
award o‘f his partner’s prize of £100 for “the best essay on the opium trade, showing its effects on the 
interests of those connected therewith.” .... ... 

t This principle, for its commercial value, had been long before recognized in Its application to the 
trade with China. The factory said of the outside smuggling, so early as 1820, “ Should the Chinese, 
liecome sensible of the evils resulting from tho progressive extension of these illegal transactions, be 
induced to resort to violent means, it will remain our duty, so to distinguish aud separate the important 
interests committed to our charge, as to prevent their being involved in embarrassment,” 
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What are the resujts (for we must hurry this bug article fo a close) of 
the facts we have stated ? First, that the East-India Company, though 
they realized their dues from the land by passing the opium through their 
sales, had no concern in the traffic in that article, but, on the contrary, 
kept carefully aloof from it. Nay, in 1800, when the importation of the. 
drug was prohibited in China, it was a subject of deliberation (on a repre- 
sentation from the factory at Canton) whether they should not prevent the 
shipment of opium from Bengal. Secondly, that the opium trade grew 
into its alarming dimensions after, and in consequence of, the extinction of 
the Company’s exclusive privileges, the free traders in opium having carried 
on their daring transactions under the connivance of the British superinten- 
dent. Thirdly, that of the 20,283 chests of opium seized, one-third only 
was purchased of the Company, about 12,000 chests being produced by 
the free cultivators of Malwa, and 1,000 chests being Turkey. Lastly, 
that the smugglers of opium had ample warnings, which they wilfully neg- 
lected, and that the calamity which has befallen them has been all but 
courted and invited by them. These conclusions are stated chiefly with a 
view to the question of indemnity. The very idea of indemnifying smug- 
glers, who have lost their property by the just operation of the laws they 
violated, seems preposterous. They knew the risks they incurred ; they 
were their own insurers ; they have reaped a plentiful profit in past years, 
and the total loss they have now suffered is a deduction from those profits. 
But, assuming that the indiscreet and incomprehensible act of Capt. Elliot, 
in rendering the British Government liable to make good the value of the 
confiscated commodity, cures this original defect, whence is the money to 
come? From the revenues of India? But those revenues cannot be 
saddled with the cost of the Malwa and Turkey opium, and how is the cost 
of 7,000 chests to be defrayed out of an income insufficient for the expenses 
of Government, loaded with the charges of an expensive expedition, and 
now diminished by a million per annum, the profit of the opium sales ? Is 
this country to make good the amount, and extort it in return from the 
Chinese government? Nothing could be more unjust. As well might the 
king of Holland demand indemnity for a Walohercn vessel laden with 
schcidam seized whilst landing the spirit without entry on our coast. 

The people of England must, however, be upon their guard against being 
duped upon this subject. They are assailed by insidious writings, all of 
which, or nearly all, emanate from interested parties, some of them of great 
influence. The disquisitions penned at Canton, at Calcutta, arid at Bom- 
bay, are written by the very men who are smartiug under losses self- 
inflicted. Nor are these parties the only ones — the rage for opium traffic 
has infatuated even the merchants of London. Mr. King, though he does 
not name the firm, indicates its name pretty distinctly when lie says : 
“ Among the opium surrendered to the commissioners was a quantity sent 
out by the first mercantile house in London (perhaps in the world) — a 
family numerously represented in the highest walks of British society^ in the 
House of Commons, in the administration, in the peerage of , 
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PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Asiatic Society of Bengal . — At a meeting of this Society, July 3d, the Hon. 
Sir Edward Ryan, president, in the chair, a communication from Mr. H. T. 
Prinsep was read, presenting on the part of Government a silver plate, brought 
from Kotah, where it had been used to take altitudes : this plate was greatly 
admired by the company for the neatness of its workmanship. 

Mr. Davidson, C.S., presented a bag of lead money, sent down from Buxar ; 
apparently very ancient coin. 

Mr. H. T. Prinsep read to the meeting a manuscript description of some very 
old Sanscrit writing on leaves. The latter had been received from Col. Alves> 
without any specific information as to where they were found, or what they 
comprised. The pundit Kumlakaunt had examined them, and given his opinion 
that they were very ancient, probably not less than a thousand years old ; that 
the title of the work was the Santa Vaiva , together with a commentary thereon; 
that, as there were numerous manuscripts of a similar description occasionally 
found on mount Aboo, in Rajwarra, among the Jain temples mentioned by 
Tod as being scattered about there, it is likely that those were obtained from 
thence. Dr. Sutherland thought, from the beautiful state of preservation in 
which the leaves now appeared, that the antiquity of the work could not be 
so great. 

The secretary next brought to the notice of the meeting a project of a dis- 
tinguished foreigner, Baron Bazin, present at the meeting, for establishing a 
regular communication between India and every part of the world by means 
of an electrical telegraph, the intelligence to be conveyed in some situations 
through hydraulic tubes. Should the telegraph be established, it was the 
inventor’s expectation that a message could be sent from Calcutta to London 
in three quarters of an hour. It was estimated that the expense attending the 
erection of such a telegraph as was proposed throughout Ilindoostan, dividing 
the country into four routes, namely, Loodiana, Singbhoom, Purneah, and 
Dacca, would be one crore and thirty-six lakhs of rupees. The president 
thought the subject of too important a nature to be disposed of hastily by the 
present company ; he would therefore propose, as it was customary to do in all 
such cases both by this Society and all others of a similar nature, that a Com- 
mittee be appointed to take the subject into their mature consideration, and 
report on it at their next meeting. A committee of four persons, besides the 
secretary, who offered every assistance on the occasion, was appointed ; but 
Baron Bazin was desirous, as he was shortly about to take his departure from 
Calcutta, that the subject should be discussed and a decision come to sum- 
marily at the present meeting. This not meeting with the approbation of the 
members, it was proposed and carried that the papers descriptive of the new 
telegraph be returned with the usual acknowledgment. 


CRITICAL NOTICES. 

A Series of Letters addressed to Ilis Royal Iliijhness the Duke of Sussex , as President 
of the Royal Society , remonstrating against the conduct of that learned body. By 
' LkKtrtxkANT- Colonel Everest. London, 1S39. Pickering. 

Lieut. Col. Everest, of the Bengal Artillery, was appointed by Lord Hastings, in 
1817, qhief assistant to the late Lieut. Col. Lambton, of II.M. 33di Foot, who had 
been for mnrijr years occupied in" the jjhjat trigonometrical survey of India. Oh' the 
death of Col. Lambton, in 18*23, he was appointed his successor, and conducted the 
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extensive series of geodetieal operations till the state of his health, undermined in a 
most laborious undertaking, to which his predecessor probably fell a victim, com- 
pelled him to visit his native country in 1826. In 1829, the Court of Directors 
nominated Col. Everest to the office of surveyor-general of India, connecting there- 
with that of superintendent of the great trigonometrical survey, which had been kept 
open for him during his absence of five years on sick leave. He left England in June 
1830, and arrived in India in October, and lias been employed in the duties of his 
office ever since. 

Of the progress made in this grand work, which, though in the highest degree 
interesting to science, appears to have attracted but little attention in England, wo 
could give but an imperfect account, and that at an outlay of space which would be 
inconvenient and perhaps unnecessary; we may, however, say that, from the best 
testimony within our scope, it appears to have been as rapid as could be expected, 
considering the nature of the undertaking, the country in which it is carried on (which 
wants many of the facilities of our own, or any in Europe), and the qualifications of 
the subordinates employed, who, though men of ability, are not so thoroughly con- 
versant with the superior branches of geodetic science, as to dispense with the per- 
sonal observation of the superintendent in every important operation. Those persons 
who may desire to have a distinct notion of the delicate nature of these operations, of 
the scale on which they are carried on, and of their minute accuracy, may read a des- 
cription, illustrated by an engraved representation, of the completion of the mea- 
surement of the base line on the Burraekpore road, in the first volume of the Journal 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. “ The measurement of this base commenced,*' 
says the learned editor of the Journal, who speaks highly of its success, “ on the 
23d November 1831, and ended on the 21st January 1832, an interval of fifty-eight 
days, of which thirteen may be set down as holidays ; so that the actual time 
employed was about forty-five days. The length of the ground measured upon an 
average was 750 feet, or twelve sets of bars — but towards the conclusion, so syste- 
matic had become the arrangements, that eighteen, twenty, and once twenty-four 
sets (that is 1,512 feet) were measured— in one day; which is double what was 
effected on the Irish survey : this was chiefly attributable to the number and expe- 
rience of the officers employed.” The length of the base (between tower and tower) 
was nearly 34-,000 feet. On re-measurement, without allowing for temperature, the 
difference was so small, that it would amount to only 125 feet in the diameter of the 
globe. 

The pamphlet before us contains an exposition of a grievous wrong, or insult, or 
invasion of his claims, attempted to be offered to Col. Everest, by the Royal Society, 
(of which lie is a Fellow), in conjunction with Major Jervis, of the Bombay Engi- 
neers, who, in 1837, when Col. Everest’s health was pronounced past all hope unless 
he quitted India, was appointed provisionally to succeed him. An address, signed by 
thirty-eight Fellows of the lloyal Society, including Ilis ltoyal Highness the Presi- 
dent, recommends “the important objects which Major Jervis had submitted to 
them for the extension of science and the improvement of the geography of India,'* 
in a manner which Col. Everest considers incompatible with his continuance in his 
present situation, as the address calls on the Court of Directors, “ in language little 
short of peremptory, to repose confidence in, and delegate power to, Major Jervis.’* 
Col. Everest has entered into a tolerably full description of the work upon which he 
is engaged, and shows the difficulties which beset it, tbe qualifications requisite to 
overcome them, and the means ho has employed for that object. He, moreover, 
refers to the little regurd which has hither to been paid to it by the Royal Society. The 
burthen of maintaining the national character, in India, in matters where geodesy, in its 
hearing on the question of the figure of the earth, is concerned, has chiefly devolved 
on the East-India Company since the year 1799, when Col. Lambton commenced 
the great trigonometrical survey. For fifteen years that officer “never received 
from the Royal Society one word of encouragement, of sympathy, of assistance, of 
advice;** and “ none of the proceedings on the great arc of India, on the perpendicular 
arcs, or on the operations more purely geographical and topographical, were ever 
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published in the Transactions of the lloyal Society.” Col. Everest was a Fellow of 
that Society, was in England between 1826 and 1830, and became personally 
acquainted with several of the thirty-eight Fellows who signed the address ; and he 
asks, “ who of these learned men ever applied to me in that period for information, 
or expressed the slightest interest in the operations of the great trigonometrical 
survey of India?” He allows that Professors Airy and Hamilton spoke a few words 
incidentally on the subject ; but though he met Sir John Herschell, one of the most 
prominent of the thirty-eight, in private and public, lie says, “ I cannot remember 
that lie ever evinced the slightest interest in the operations of the great trigonome- 
trical survey of India, or expressed the most distant wish for any information res- 
pecting it.” 

Col. Everest does not scruple to assign the act of which he complains to this 
amongst other causes : “The habitual spirit of selfishness and monopoly of the Royal 
Society, which prompts that body perpetually to form a little clique, knot, or coterie, 
of a particular set at their head, within the compass of which all is gold— pure refined 
gold; without it, all dross — mere dross.” Speaking from personal observation, he 
says, that “ the Council of this august body seemed to be perpetually involved in 
angry squabbles and discussions about jobs and matters of patronage.” 

Wc have given as copious a notice of this work as we could admit, in justice to 
Col. Everest, whom we should be sorry to sec deprived of one jot of his lmrd- 
earned reputation ; but we have not sufficient evidence before us to adjudicate upon 
it. We may, however, go so far as to say, that even assuming the measure of the 
Society to be defensible on the strict ground of justice, it is deficient in that courtesy 
which is due from it to a man of science, especially one of its own body. 

Lwes of the most Eminent Literary and Scientific Men of France. Vol. II. Being 
Vol. CXVII. of l)r. Lnrdner’s Cabinet Cyclopaedia. London, 1839. Longman 
and Co. Taylor. 

The lives in this volume, which completes the literary biography of France, are 
the following : Voltaire, Rousseau, Comlorcet, Mirabeau, Mad. Roland and Mad. dc 
Stael. The first two, which occupy one half of the volume, are full of interest ; 
the eccentric history of the author of the Nuurcllc Jlel'uisc, in particular, surpasses 
many a fictitious narrative drawn expressly to stimulate curiosity and awaken sympathy. 
The singular character and somewhat problematical views of Mirabeau, his wit, 
genius, and eloquence, his vices, turbulent passions, and equivocal politics, are ably 
and pleasingly pictured. The unhappy, but heroic Madame Roland, and the spiritucllc 
daughter of Necker, are likewise the subjects of very agreeable narratives. 

A Treatise on the Medical Jurisprudence of Insanity. By J. Ray, M. D. With an 
Introductory Essay. By D. Spili. an, M.I). London, 1839. Henderson, 

This work, which is highly creditable to American authorship, has already attracted 
a good deal of the attention of the legal profession in England, and deservedly, for it 
supplies an important link in the chain of our law studies. By bringing his medical 
knowledge to bear upon a vast body of facts, and upon an extensive research into the 
codes of various nations —America, England, France, ami Germany — Dr. Ray has 
greatly elucidated the doctrine of legal insanity, with reference to person and pro- 
perty, ami exposed some gross errors in our own theories in this branch of jurispru- 
dence. 

Dr. Ray’s work has already been printed in England by a law publisher. The 
work before us professes to have an Introductory Essay by Dr. Spillan, but we cannot 
find it. Not a word is said in the title-page or elsewhere of its being an American 
work. We suspect this edition, therefore, to be what is termed a “ catchpenny.” 

The Life of Field Marshal the Duka of Wellington , K.G., &c. &c. By Major 
Basil Jackson and (-attain C. Rom fort Stott. London, 1839. Longman 
and Co. 

Tuts work has now advanced to Part VI., and we are enabled to confirm the 
favourable estimate wc gave of it from the perusal of the first Part. The narrative is 
clear and succinct ; the professional details are adapted to popular understandings. 
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and the facts are judiciously aiid impartially selected. 1$ wjll fofm^a biography not 
unworthy of if s subject. 

A History of British Birds. By William Yarrell, F.L.S., V.P.Z.S. London, 

1839. Van Voorst. 

Every number of this elegant work (which has now reached Part XIV.) increases 
our admiration of it. The cuts arc not merely most faithful representations of 
nature a but are executed in a style which, in respect to freedom, vigour, v and deli- 
cacy, leave scarcely anything to be desired. Of the merit of Mr. YiurreU’s descrip- 
tions it is superfluous to speak. 

A General Outline of the Animal Kingdom and Manual of Comparative Anatomy. t . „By 
Thomas Rymer Jones, F.Z.S. London, 1839. Van Voorst. 

This work proceeds with spirit, and docs credit to Professor Jones. 

An Encyclopaedia of Rural Sports. By D. P. Blaine. 

The lover of “ Rural Sports ” will hail the appearance of this work— the product 
of many years* labour, by a gentleman who is no stranger to the sporting world— 
which embodies a vast store of information on all subjects connected with the sports 
of the field, condensed into as brief a space as possible, conveyed in a lively and 
agreeable style, and richly illustrated with exquisite cuts, so full of character that 
they scarcely need the aid of language. 


TI1E ANNUALS. 

Custom has so habituated our eyes to the sight of the splendid works, which, like 
green-house exotics or winter flowers, contribute a ray of cheerfulness to dissipate the 
ennui of this lugubrious season, that we begin to be fastidious, and to discern more 
intervals between them and perfection than we suspected. Their progress to that 
point is, however, sensible. The Annuals of the present year, so far as we have been 
able to judge, are more brilliant than their predecessors. 

The Gems of Beauty (Longman and Co.) has the usual number of highly- finished 
engravings, from designs l>y Corbould, with fanciful illustrations in verse, from the 
elegant and tasteful pen of Lady Blessingtou. The designs are beautiful (the subjects 
more diversified than the last), and the engravers have done them justice. The noble 
illustrator has shed over them a delightful Claude tint, and has made them really speak- 
ing pictures. 

The Oriental Annual (Tilt), which may be supposed to have “ metal more attrac- 
tive ** to us, appears again under the auspices of Mr. Bacon, who, in the graphic as 
well as literary department, has a coadjutor of congenial taste and ability in Capt. 
Meadows Taylor, whose draughts of the gorgeous architecture and romantic scenery 
of India are exquisitely finished by the artists. The literary portion consists of des- 
criptions of different parts of India, including the Ncilgherrics (the magnificent 
scenery of which is the subject of one of the plates), sketches of history and bio- 
graphy, and anecdote. They are lively and accurate, as might be expected from the 
author of “ Studies from Nature in Hindustan.” 

The subject of Heath’s Picturesque Annual (Longman and Co.) is “ Windsor 
Castle and its Environs,” which are described by Mr. Leitch Ritchie and illustrated 
by the able artists in a manner worthy of that magnificent pile, 

whose ancient frame 
Has outworn Time. 

The work may he advantageously used as a companion to those who visit Windsor 
Castle, the various views of which — its interior, exterior, and the adjacent objects and 
scenery — are admirably executed. The frontispiece is appropriately an equestrian 
portrait of the Queen, beautifully drawn by Corbould, and engraved by F. A. Heath. 

Ackermann’s Forget-Me-Not, edited by Mr. Sliober), has a somewhat melancholy 
beginning, in the list of its literary contributors, who, besides Mr. Ackermann, the 
founder, are dead. Ten names are mentioned, with the solemn addition, “ and how 
many more !” This sud reflection, however, gives place to one more pleasing, namely, 
that votaries of the sister arts are found to supply the places of the dead, for the 
Forget-Me-Not of 184-0 is not a whit behind its ten predecessors in respect to its 
products of either pen or pencil. 

Friendship’s Offering (Smith, Elder, & Co.), which is dedicated by .permission 
to the Queen Dowager, has likewise its usual share of literary entertainment morose 
and song, and of graphic illustrations, all good and some exceMeift* AtmaMfll 
Lcgead^by Or. W; C. Taylor, entitled “ Letters from the other WofW,* will attract 
the attention and merit the praise of its Indian readers. * - ' > ' * 
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LAW. 

Sumtd Court, Jtdy 5. 

SooAasun Sain v. Lockenauth Midlick. 
**-The Advocate General and Mr. Prinsep 
showed cause against a rule nisi, for set- 
ting aside the verdict found for the plain- 
tiff* for As. 3,000, in this action for crim. 
con., and entering a verdict for the defen- 
dant instead. The objection, perhaps, 
ought rather to have been taken by de- 
murrer, or in arrest of judgment ; but no 
doubt, it is very necessary that the ques- 
tion should be raised and dually deter- 
mined in some shape or other. The Su- 
preme Court lias a general jurisdiction 
within certain limits, and within those 
limits it administers English law (with 
certain special exceptions) like the courts 
of Westminster Hall. English law has 
been introduced and generally adminis- 
tered in Calcutta since the establishment 
of this Court, and it must be considered 
the only law which prevails here, except 
only where some enactment of the Legis- 
lature has introduced an express and posi- 
tive exception. The exceptions in the 
21st Geo. III. c. 70, s. 18, clearly do not 
Include this case, for they relate only to 
matters of succession and inheritance , and 
to matters of contract and dealing . The 
present action is trespass for a personal 
wrong , and the question whether the in- 
jury complained of is or is not a civil 
wrong , must be determined according to 
English, not Hindu law. The Hindus 
And Mohamedans are not foreigners, as 
they have been represented to be. but 
subjects of the British crown (though 
they are not, indeed, included in the tech- 
nical term “ British subjects” ) ; but even 
foreigners, subject to the jurisdiction, 
would be amenable, whether criminally or 
civilly, to the lex foci, the law of the coun- 
try in which the offence was committed, 
or the cause of action arose. It is said 
that, according to Hindu and Mohamedan 
law, adultery is only criminally cogniza- 
ble. Granted; but as it is not criminally 
cognisable in this Court, the consequence 
would be, if it was also held not civilly 
cognisable, that among Hindus and Mo- 
fMHiedans there would be no legal check 
at all within the limits of this Court's ju- 
risdiction. The only restraint would be, 
the mom] sense of right and wrong, which 
O ften proves a feeble restraint enough. It 
Is true, that there are no direct authori- 
ties to show that the action is sustainable 
between Hindu parties in this Court ; but 
h«ffMt, «nrv esse, in which the Court 
SimMftifl English law between ns- 
v ;; » gw l—l v»l., p.837. 
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tives, amounts to an authority. A very 
learned judge, Sir Thomas Strange, in his 
work on Hindu law, has expressed his 
opinion, that the action would lie in the 
Supreme Court, although he expressly 
states that, according to Hindu law itself, 
the injury is not civilly cognizable. The 
opinion of this learned judge is equally 
valuable, whether formed in the closet or 
on the bench. 

Mr. Clarke and Mr. Leith , in support of 
the rule. There is. perhaps, little scope 
for argument upon the question. It has 
been contended, that if adultery, among 
Hindus and Mohamedans, is not to be 
held civilly cognizable it will neither be a 
criminal offence nor a civil injury, and the 
moral sense will be the only check. But 
it is forgotten that the customs and usages 
of the natives are, in themselves, a res- 
traint. The jealous laws of the zenanas, 
and the rules which regulate the strict se- 
clusion of their daughters and wives, fur- 
nish a protection, and these rules are 
recognized and sanctioned by the law of 
the land. Whatever may be said about 
Hindus and Mohamedans not being fo- 
reigners, it is certain that they are not 
British subjects, mid it is difficult to see 
how there can be any medium. Express 
statutes were necessary to remove certain 
disabilities which they were under in this 
country, such as the sitting upon juries 
and acting as justices of the peace; and 
they ure under certain disabilities still, for 
it is certain that they could not inherit 
lands in England, or hold a seat in the 
British Legislature. [Per curiam. That is, 
by no means certain. The expression, 
“ British subject,” is a mere technical ex- 
pression, used in the charter and in cer- 
tain statutes, the meaning of which seems 
not very definite]. It has been further 
contended, that, as the present case does 
not fall within the exceptions specified in 
the 21st Goo. III. c. 70, it must be go- 
verned by English law. But it does not 
seem necessarily to follow that, because 
it was considered necessary specially to 
except two or three very special cases, all 
others were intended to be excluded from 
the exception. And further, it may be 
doubtful even whether this cause of ac- 
tion ought not to be considered a case 
arising out of a contract , that 7s, the con- 
tract of marriage. But even if the case 
does not fall expressly within the excep- 
tion, the exception ought to be extended 
to it ; because it is clear that, according to 
the peculiar laws, usages, and customs of 
the natives, the doctrines of English ju- 
risprudence are In tbia respect inapplica- 
ble. The inapplicability alone uasttfe- 
cient argument. The consequence of 
( 2 ) 
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attempting to apply English law to this 
case, would lead to numerous incongrui- 
ties. For example; concubinage, incest 
(or what would be so by English law), 
and polygamy are not only allowed, but 
in certain cases enjoined. Now, if Eng- 
lish law be extended to one case, it must 
be extended to all ; and to have kept con- 
cubines, or to have married more wives 
than one, would be a bar to this action. 
Aguin ; the English law of divorce, it is 
presumed, must prevail, and the plaintiff 
in the present action might forthwith file 
bis libel on the Ecclesiastical side of the 
Court. [ Per curiam . Marriage is a con- 
tract. at all events among Hindus and 
Mohamedans, and would therefore come 
expressly within the exception]. In the 
case of The Attorney General v. Stewart , 
2 Merivole, it was held, that the English 
Statutes of Mortmain did not extend to 
the island of Granada ; not that the words 
of the statutes were not sufficiently ex- 
tensive, hut because the whole object of 
those statutes was in its nature inappli- 
cable. The same reason applies here. 
The total absence of all authority upon 
the point, in the shape of decided cases 
in any one of the Supreme Courts of the 
three presidencies, is a strong presump- 
tion in favour of the doctrine contended 
for on behalf of the defendant, because it 
is clear that the universal opinion must 
have been that the action could not be 
supported. 

The Court took till the ensuing day 
to consider its judgment ; and 

Sir E. Ryan, C.J., delivered judgment 
this morning. 

This is an action of trespass for crimi- 
nal conversation between Hindu parties, 
and the present rule is for setting aside 
the verdict found for the plaintiff. There 
is no doubt that adultery was originally 
regarded rather as a criminal than as a 
civil offence even by the English law, and 
it is still penally cognizable in the Eccle- 
siastical Courts. In the case of Burt v. 
Barlow, 1 Dougl. Ilep., Lord Mansfield 
still seems to have regarded the action 
for crinr. con. as being of .the nature of a 
penal action. The question here is, whe- 
ther the action is sustainable as between 
native inhabitants of Calcutta. The plaint 
is in the usual form, alleging the damnum 
to consist of “ the loss of society.” and so 
forth. Now, English law unquestionably 
prevails within the limits of this Court’s 
jurisdiction, in respect of some persons, 
in all cases, and in this among the num- 
ber; so that the alleged inapplicability 
can only he personal, and not local. The 
case, therefore, does not fall within the 
principle illustrated by. the cited case of 
The Attorney General v. Stewart , and that 
case lays down nq new doctrine, but only 
contains a p&rtiqptar application of a ge- 
neral principle Jobe found inlllackstone’s 


Commentaries, and elsewhere. - There 
may, no doubt, reatdt some inconveniences 
in some particular cases by applying the 
doctrines of the English law ; but the 
question is not to he decided by the aryu- 
mentum ab inconveniently hot by the strict 
rules of law. In the argument, that this 
cause of action falls within one of the 
exceptions in the statute, I cannot at all 
acquiesce. This part of the statute, it 
may be observed, gives no new jurisdic- 
tion ; it restricts, not extends. The ar- 
gument that, if the action could not be 
supported, there would he no remedy, 
civil or criminal, 1 admit, does not appear 
to be of much force; for if there he no 
remedy, it is not for us to frame one. 
The direct authorities upon the point are 
few enough. There is the dictum of Sir 
Thoimis Strange, which has been cited ; 
and there is the quoted opinion of the 
pundit, that a Hindu plaintiff may at 
least recover in such an action the ex- 
penses of the second marriage. In the 
only cuse which appears to have arisen in 
this Court ( Coorjoo Mullick v. Ramhissen 
Podar ), it does not appear to have been 
doubted (at least, the doubt was not 
raised) whether the action could he sup- 
ported. The plaintiff was nonsuited at 
the first trial for want of proof of the 
marriage, and at the second, because the 
evidence showed that the act was a rape. 
1 am of opinion that the verdict for the 
plaintiff must stand, and the rule must be 
discharged. 

Sir J. P. Grant and Sir H. W. Seton 
concurred. 

Rule discharged. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

THK NEW CATHEDRAL. 

The proposals (to which we alluded 
p. 100), for building a new cathedral, are 
dated from 13 i shop’s Palace, June 18, and 
are submitted to the gentry of Calcutta, 
of the stations in the Bengal Government 
and the Upper Provinces, and to the 
friends of religion in India generally, both 
there and at home, with the view of ascer- 
taining what aid the bishop may calculate 
upon, in erecting a church, in a manner 
worthy of British India, and such as may 
hereafter be constituted the cathedral of 
the see. His lordship observes, that the 
last of a succession of private plans, 
formed during the space of fifteen yearsk 
for building such a church, has just been 
laid aside, cliiefiy from the difficulty of 
procuring subscriptions for the purchase 
of a site, as well as for the erection of the 
sacred building itself. Under these cir- 
cumstances, he applied to Government ; 
and a fine commanding site has been 
granted him for the purpose, on the Espla- 
nade, near, the point where the Chow- 
ringbee and Circular Hoads unite, and 
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about a mite and a half 8.E. from Govern, 
ment-house. This site is amongst the 
very best that Government could bestow, 
in consistency with the regulation that no 
building should be erected within a cer- 
tain range of the fort. It is very near the 
centre of a circle embracing Calcutta on 
the north, and Ballygunge, the neighbour. 
Iiood of the Martin iere, Tallygunge, part 
of Entally and the Circular-road, Ally- 
pore, and Garden Reach, on the east, 
south, and west, where the multitude of 
European residences, distant from two 
to four miles from Calcutta, would sur- 
prise any one who had not lately visited 
the several localities. “ At the same time, 
it is near enough to Calcutta itself to ac- 
commodate, during the cold weather, the 
numerous gentry who arrive from Eng- 
land, or who dock to it from all part6 of 
Bengal and the Upper Provinces, ami in- 
deed from every quarter of India, and 
who are now incapable of obtaining ac- 
commodation in the existing churches. 
Nor is there anyplace in the world where 
every facility for attending public worship 
ought so much to be afforded as in Cal- 
cutta, where the oppressive nature of the 
climate, the imperfect health of the Chris- 
tian population, and the danger from the 
least exposure to the sun, concur with the 
want of that Christian sympathy and asso- 
ciation which prevail at home, to make the 
habits of attending church languid and 
unstable. 

11 It is proposed, therefore, to erect a 
lofty, spaciouft, airy church, in the Gothic, 
or rather Christian (so Mr. Britton terms 
it) style of architecture, unencumbered 
with galleries, with an ample chancel or 
choir, with north and south transepts or 
entrances, and capable of seating about 
eight hundred or a thousand persons, its 
internal dimensions being somewhere 
about 180 or 200 feet by 55 or GO, and 
50 or 60 feet in height. In correspon- 
dence with this necessary magnitude of 
the body of the edifice, it is designed thut 
the exterior of the building should bear 
some relation in its architectural charac- 
ter to the interior, and that an appropriate 
spire, somewhere about 200 feet in height 
from the ground, should be added, to give 
the whole a becoming and customary 
ecclesiastical aspect. It has long been a 
subject of reproach, not only to the good 
taste, but to the piety, of the greatest em- 
pire in the eastern world, that our govern- 
ment-house, our mint, our town-hall, our 
custom-house, our bridges, and even our 
ghats, to say nothing of our official resi- 
dences and private dwellings, should be 
upon a scale in some measure correspon- 
dent with the position we hold in India, 
whilst our cathedral is mean, inappro- 
priate, and incommodious. The churches 
which are set apart for cathedrals, at Ma- 
dras and Bombay, are beyond comparison 
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finer than the one which is so designated 
in the splendid and wealthy metropolis of 
our whole Asiatic dominions, Calcutta. 
St. Pawl's Cathedral, for such is the name 
designed for it, may thus become a centre 
of light and grace to the Heathen and 
Mobamedan, as well as Christian popu- 
lation around. Nor is the subordinate 
consideration to be entirely overlooked, 
that its aisles and entrances will be adap- 
ted to admit such appropriate Christian 
memorials to the piety and learning of the 
departed, as the beautiful monument to 
Bishop Heber by Sir Francis Chantry, 
lately come out from England, and which 
there is positively no spot in any of our 
present churches to receive with advan- 
tage. 

The exncnse is however, the great 
difficulty ; though not, it is presumed, an 
insuperubic one. No good design has 
ever yet failed in India from mere want 
of funds, and it will be strange if this 
should be the first. It is hoped thAt the 
gentlemen who subscribed conditionally 
about Rs.80,(X)0 in 1826, and those who 
again contributed between Ils. 40,000 and 
Its. 50,000 in I8.**8 to the private plans 
alluded to, will be pleased to transfer 
them to this noble and more adequate 
public object. This will be a good com- 
mencement. The expenses cannot, in- 
deed, at present be exactly ascertained, 
but it is supposed thut something like 
two lakhs or two lakhs and a half of ru- 
pees may be sufficient for the most indis- 
pensable objects in view; though the 
ornamental parts — the enclosure, the or- 
gan, the finishings, painted windows, a 
chime of bells, a clock, stand for carriages, 
&c. — will require a considerable sum in 
addition ; and if any endowment is found 
practicable, the whole ultimate outlay 
must be carried still higher. The bishop 
is himself so impressed with the grandeur 
of the occasion, that he will cheerfully 
devote more than half of the revenue of 
his see for four years— a lakh of rupees 
in the whole— to this object. With this 
amount he is determined at least to begin, 
and begin instantly. He will advance at 
once his whole subscription, and more 
when that is gone, if wanted. He has no 
fear of beingdeserted. Designs are already 
preparing by the most scientific engineer 
officer of the service in this department 
— the same, indeed, as designed the beau- 
tiful plans twenty years since under the 
Marquess of Hastings — and the works 
will be commenced without a day's unne- 
cessary delay. 

“ The zeal for church-building at home 
is one of the brightest features in the pre- 
sent aspect of our national affairs, and is 
a favourable omen of what we may expect 
here. Already has the Dame spread to 
India. Already have more churches been 
begun by private bounty, in the last seven 
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qnr gffiegtimns yrith Ijus country of ou* 
^nim, ai» taking a part in the honour of 
that Christian faith which will never hide 
away; all else is transitory, changing, 
uncertain. . India affords its no firm foot* 
ing We are passing through it as strati- 
gers and pilgrims; but a great opportunity 
is imw afforded us of acquiring an tibiding 
and .permanent interest in the land, which 
Providence has almost by miracle com- 
mitted to our cure, and from which many 
of ua have derived, for so many years, such 
advantages of honourable maintenance, 
and such prospects of future retreat at 
home. Surely, every one will start for- 
ward with eagerness to take his share in 
rearing this solid and enduring monument 
of the Christian faith and charity of Bri- 
tish India. No subscription list will be 
published ; each one will be left at entire 
liberty to contribute what lie may judge 
right for the glory of Christ, and the good 
of - souls ; but a record of the names of 
those who come nobly forward to help the 
bishop in this emergency, will be laid up 
in the archives of the diocese." 

THE DHtJRMA SUM! A. 

The Friend of India , opposing the re- 
commendation of the Englishman , that the 
collection of the pilgrim-tax and manage- 
ment of the temples should be entrusted 
to the Dhurma Suhha, thus describes that 
body : — 

u We hare watched the proceedings of 
this society with close attention for ten 
years ; and the objection which we feel 
to its employment in the way the English- 
man recommends, is founded on long ex- 
perience. It has been the instrument of 
oppression to the full extent of its power ; 
it has fomented discord; it has ruled the 
f$w natives, who were brought by cir- 
cumstances within the range of its influ- 
ence, with a rod of iron ; even the ortho- 
’ «Jox have, one by one, broken off from its 
Cpmmunion ; its conduct is matter of ge- 
neral notoriety ; it is deeply imprinted on 
memory of natives of the highest 
respectability in Calcutta, whom it would 
he V^asy to name ; its deeds, its disputes, 
itjs partial decisions, are recorded in the 
pptyjc journals. We judge, therefore, 
from past conduct, that it is about the 
Ifjjt q^ency. which Government could de« 
mi to* Bglgtttor $he management of tem- 
limits 9f, Bengal; the 
flBWtoW hevg no other 
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raison. ni.scin.iN*, 

The appendix to the Prison Discipline- 
Committee's report, is prefaced by sreMu 
lution on the report itself, adopted of* 
the 8th October, 1838, in tlie legislative 
department, by the president in council, 
after having consulted the Go vernor - 
General. The resolution begins with 
the end of the report, by disposing, first, 
of the general scheme of reform proposed 
by the committee. In the general prin- 
ciples laid down, his honour tor the most 
part concurs. He does so, amongst many 
other things, in their rejection of edu- 
cation in the gaols, and the prohibition 
of religious instruction. On the other 
hand, he reserves for future consideration 
the influence of rewards, the most desi- 
rable sorts of convict labour, and espe- 
cially the question whether labour on 
the roads should be wholly discontinued. 
He disapproves of the system of forcing 
convicts to work upon the roads at » 
distance from their district gaols; hut 
rather leans to the belief that in many 
cases, and under proper regulations, out- 
door labour within a reasonable distance 
from the prison may at present, with 
advantage, he admitted. The most im- 
portant part of the resolution refers to 
the experiment which the committee pro-> 
posed, of erecting a Central Penitentiary 
in Calcutta. His honour in council would 
be glad to have before him a plan and 
estimate for the erection of such a peni- 
tentiary, with all its suitable appurte- 
nances, as well as estimates for the 
improvement of the circle of district 
gaols connectedwith this central building ; 
and wishes for this purpose, that Mr* 
Grant, the intelligent secretary of the 
committee, may he put in communication 
with the military hoard; and that all 
the information requisite may be col- 
lected in a definite shape, for submisslbn 
to the government, and eventually to 
the home authorities. He is of opinion 
that as soon as a plan and estimate can 
be prepared, the sanction of the Court of 
Directors should he solicited for the 
immediate erection at this presidency of 
a Central Penitentiary of the size recom- 
mended by the eommtttecL On the sub-, 
ject of transportation, the president in 
council recommends* that rules for the. 
better management of thte convicts at all 
the pernd settlements should be imra*-* 
diately * prescribed & but t ypn< Ahe> great; 


question < {Mrifrefen ^transportation for lffe 
mid t fatyrisomaen tt Til# i Honour does not 
Uiinkr #hfc ^btenlmeM are yet fa circum- 
stance* to cott^to asatfefacfcory-decislon.* 
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The ChownngbeertlieatWi ie no jnem^ 
or exists but as a crumbling and ghastly 
skeleton of its former self. Between one 
and two o’clock in the morning of the 
3A»C iilU^it was discovered to be on fire, 
aud io about an hour was a blackened 
and empty, shell. All help was una- 
vailing i from the very combustible nature 
Of the various portions of the interior, 
scenery, furniture, &c. the flames made 
such rapid progress, that although the 
engines arrived in the shortest possible 
time, they could do nothing for the 
preservation of the house. The whole 
inside of the theatre, boxes, pit, and 
stage, with all their decorations and 
appurtenances, in short, every thing that 
would bum, has been burnt. The wooden 
dome made a most awful blaze, which 
was seen from the most remote parts of 
the town, until about half-past two, when 
it fell in with a tremendous crash. The 
only portions of the premises which have 
escaped, are the portico to the westward, 
and a part of the house to the south, 
occupied by the secretary. Not an atom 
of the furniture and other appurtenances 
of the theatre, has, as far as can he learnt, 
been saved from destruction, und but a 
small part of the secretary’s furniture has 
been preserved. No one seems to know 
how the Are originated. Mr. Chester's 
account is, that shortlyafter lie had retired 
to rest, and when lie had just fallen asleep, 
he was aroused by one of his servants, 
and on going towards the door of com- 
munication betwixt bis house and the 
6tage, encountered a volume of dense 
and suffocating smoke. There had been 
a rehearsal of the Pilot and the Sleeping 
Draught, which concluded about half- 
past twelve, shortly after which the party 
of amateurs, engaged in the represen- 
tation, broke up and retired from the 
theatre. On their departure the lights 
were all carefully extinguished, with the 
exception of one, which was kept burning 
in front of the stage every night.— Hurk* 
June 1. 

We are glad to see a spirit of kindness 
ahroadv which leads us to hope that some 
provision will be made for the sufferers 
by the late* conflagration of the Chow- 
linghce theatre. We do not, of course, 
include in this number the proprietors of 
the* theatre, who were all (we believe) 
amateurs, in good circumstances, and will 
not* be seriously injured by the loss : we 
allude to Mrsv Francis, the oldest per- 
former attached to the theatre, by which 
sheiks always scantily rewarded* to 


Mrs. Black, who Is hearty * lot the same 
standing, fad has lately be left h WidoW,' 
m indigent circumstances 1 ; fadmof e tape* 
dally, to Mr. and M rs‘. Chest# (the 
secretary and his wife), who haVb tobt 
only, like Mrs. Fnuicft and Mis. Black;* 
lost the employment upon which they 
depended for support, hut have also been' 
deprived, by the devouring element, of 
their little all of personal property; they 
have, we are assured on the best autho- 
rity, scarcely a change of raiment, or a 
plate or spoon, or article of furniture of 
their own. We are delighted to see that 
their deplorable case has attracted the 
charitable consideration of the Lord 
Bishop, the Archdeacon, the managers 
of the late theatre, and a few others. 
—Ibid. June 12. 

The destruction of the Chowringhee 
Theatre continues to be a mournful sub- 
ject of discussion in most of our town 
circles. All the world knows and admits 
that, of late, the Mite of the amateurs had 
seceded from the hoards or kept aloof 
that the scenery was little better than a 
collection of dirty rags ; — that the ward- 
robe wns a mass of faded finery ; — that 
the roof leaked; — that people had got 
into a habit of smoking cheroots in the 
house ; — that blood and rant and fire, 
ami the supernatural, had superseded 
poetry and probability that the aris- 
tocracy rarely countenanced the perforin- 
ances ; — that, in short, the drama had 
fallen here as elsewhere to in the “sear 
and yellow leaf.” — Englishman , June 4. 

The place was not insured ; the loss to 
the proprietors will be Ks. 70,000. 

FALLACIES RESPECTING INDIA. 

A “ Mofussil Missionary'* thus ad- 
dresses the Friend of India rt In your 
lust two numbers you have given us the 
chief part of a speech, made some time 
ago by a Mr. Thompson, at Glasgow; I 
presume the same person who was lately 
in America, advocating the cause of the 
oppressed slaves. I wish lie was now 
equally well employed, instead of troubling 
himself about Indian affairs, with which 
he seems to be but very imperfectly 
acquainted. He appears to me to be 
labouring under a false impression, as to 
the state of things in this country. He 
is mistaken in some of his assumptions ; 
and especially in the remarks which he 
has put forth on the tax levied by govern- 
ment on the cultivated lands of India* 
He has greatly misrepresented the govern- 
ment; and his speech, is, I think, calcu- 
lated to do serious ipjury, by conveying 
a false impression on this subject to the 
public mind at home. I should have felt 
regret at seeing such sentiments put for0 
by any man In my father -land ; but 7 aim 
particularly pained to seen man; whom I 
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believe to be a follower Of Christ, and a 
friend of missions, appearing before the 
religious public, and endeavouring, by 
incorrect statements, to inflame their 
minds, and excite their attention to sub- 
jects, which (with their means of infor- 
mation) they can know little or nothing 
about; and Mr. Thompson’s zeal is both 
ill-timed and misplaced, and also calcu- 
lated -to injure the cause he evidently 
intends to serve. The government have 
sufficient just nowon their hands in this 
part of the world, and surely need not be 
embroiled by the interference of mistaken 
philanthropists at home. Mr. T. has 
much to say about the oppression from 
which the natives of this country are 
suffering. I really cannot see that they 
are oppressed by the government, although 
I have been nearly twenty years in the 
country. I say nothing about the manner 
in which, whenever they can, they op- 
press one another ; in this respect they 
are like the fishes of the sea, where the 
greater devour the less ; but with this, 
the government have nothing to do.” 

The Friend of India , an able paper, 
which coincides in the object of the 
British India Society, and is conducted 
on religious and missionary principles, 
expresses its regret at the “ inac- 
curacies” into which Mr. Thompson, 
M With the most benevolent intentions 
imaginable, has been led, by his depen- 
dence on the assertions of others and 
gives, in the following piece of irony, an 
admirable satire on these ignorant or 
mischievous babblers : “ Mr. Dunicl 

O'Connell, Mr. George Thompson, and 
Mr. Montgomery Martin have recently 
informed the British public in England, 
that the famine, with which the western 
provinces were desolated last year, was 
occasioned by the conduct of the Indian 
government. Mr. Mfirtin ha«, indeed, 
extended his charge so as to embrace all 
the famines which have afflicted the 
country since the year 1769 ; and he lays 
at the door of the Company no fewer 
than nine of these awful visitations. We 
are sorry to be constrained to add to 
the catalogue of its crimes another scar- 
city, with which the western provinces 
are now threatened. ^ Our letters from 
Hindoos tan state, tha*t, in consequence of 
a redundancy of rain during the last year, 
the stalks of grain shot up with such 
rapidity as to yield little or no produce. 
The prospects of the husbandmun have, 
tli ere fort been in many provinces dis- 
appointed ; and it has been found cheaper 
to tram than to reap the ungenerous ears 
of corn. Scarcity, if not famine, again 
stares that unhappy country in the face ; 
artd the price of grain is already on the 
rlsfll After this fresh demonstration of 
tfia iiM3it a Wttntdn cruelty on the part of 


the government! we should only compro- 
mize our own character, by undertaking 
any defence of its policy. The measure 
of its iniquities is now filled. The cha- 
racter which the indignation of Burke 
drew, sixty years ago, of ‘ these incor- 
rigible and predestinated criminals,* as 
he described the Company's government, 
is now fatally realized in the miseries of 
a famished people. Never, perhaps, did 
any government exist so utterly incor- 
rigible as that of the English in the East. 
The famine, which the Company brought 
upon the country during the last year, 
cost it a sum little short of forty lakhs of 
rupees, four hundred thousand pounds. 
Had the viciousness of government been 
of an ordinary character, so sharp a 
penalty for its transgression would have 
produced some tokens of amendment ; 
hut so utterly hardened has it become, 
by the vicious habit it has contracted of 
inflicting famines upon India, that punish- 
ment, as in the case of criminals who are 
past redemption, instead of working re- 
morse and reformation, has only led to 
the perpetration of new crimes. That 
which was accomplished in one year by 
the agency of drought, has been performed 
the next by means of inundation. The 
means arc, indeed, diversified by that 
fertility of invention which too often ac- 
companies criminality ; but in both visi- 
tations we trace the same malignant 
agency of the East- India Company. The 
Company's government may be consi- 
dered as an improvement upon the cha- 
racter of the heathen Saturn. That power 
simply devoured his own children ; but 
its Christian representative devours them 
in the very act of labouring for its sup- 
port. lteform is now hopeless. We 
abandon Lord Auckland and his govern- 
ment to the tender mercies of the English 
patriots ; and we trust that, as soon as 
the news of this fresh scarcity shall reach 
England, Mr. Montgomery Martin will 
move for the reca! of the Governor- 
general, and for his own appointment as 
his successor.” 


THE PERSIAN LANGUAGE. 

We are happy to perceive that the Go- 
vernor-general, in his capacity as Lieut.- 
govemor of the north-west provinces, has 
issued peremptory orders that the use of 
the Persian language shall cease through- 
out the districts under his immediate con- 
trol. m We consider this order as tanta- 
mount to the final banishment of this 
foreign language from the British admi- 
nistration in the East. It is true that, with 
the general sanction of government, simi- 
lar orders, though of a less positive cha- 
racter, were , promulgated in tire lower 
provinces. It is well known, however, 
that they were extremely unpalatable * to 
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some of the. most influential members of 
government in high stations; and it was 
naturally feared, that the language might 
agpin creep into our courts, amidst the 
rapid mutations to which the Indian go- 
vernment is subject. But the deliberate 
opinion of the highest authority in India, 
framed after sufficient experience had been 
obtained of the feasibility and wisdom of 
the change, must set all these fears for 
ever at rest. The restoration of Persian 
is not even a possible contingency, except 
indeed the invasion of India by the Per- 
sians, under Sclavonian influence, should 
be successful. When the cause of com- 
mon sense, in thestruggle which it wages 
with ancient prejudices, once becomes 
lord of the ascendant, its dominion can- 
not easily be subverted. We rejoice at 
this happy consummation for the sake of 
the government. Watched as its mea- 
sures now are, by the wise and good in 
England, with unprecedented vigilance ; 
watched us it is, by a powerful competitor 
for the sovereignty of this empire, whose 
agents are perpetually calumniating us iu 
the lace of Europe, it is no small gratifi- 
cation to be able to point to this honest, 
wise, and equitable measure and say, wc 
have wiped out another blot from our 
administration; we have abandoned the 
anomaly of constraining the people to 
transact all their public business through 
a language equally foreign to them and to 
ourselves ; we have thus given an addi- 
tional pledge that our rule shall be con- 
ducted oil popular principles. We rejoice 
still more for the sake of the people, that 
government lius at length listened to the 
voice of reason, and taken off the yoke of 
a foreign language, under which their sub- 
jects have been groaning for the last six 
centuries. — Friend of India, June 6. 

CHRISTIAN INSTITUTION AT BIIA WANIPORE. 

This institution was originally intended 
for the education of the children of native 
Christiuns, with a view, if they should 
give indications of religious as well as 
mental fitness for the work, to their be- 
coming catechists and missionaries to 
their own countrymen. It still retains 
that distinctive character ; sixteen Chris- 
tian youths are boarded, clothed, and 
educated at the society's expense; the 
managers have been induced, however, to 
admit Hindoo and Moosultnan youth. 
The number of scholars lias increased so 
rapidly, that the London Missionary So- 
ciety, with which it is connected, have 
devoted one missionary to its supennten- 
dence ; he is assisted by three competent 
East Indian teachers, besides native 
assistants. A public religious service is 
conducted every Sunday morning, at 
which the majority of the pupils attend, 
— Iheir number is, at present, above three 
hundred. The Gospel is fully and openly 


taught in this school, end has been from 
the first, and although it is situated in the 
very centre of a most Brahminical neigh- 
bourhood, and on the high road to Kalee 
Ghut, it is increasingly attended ; and 
what is still more singular, the larger pro- 
portion of ttie pupils are Brahmin boys; 
— Calcutta Christian Advocate • 

INDIGO PROSPECTS. 

“ Tirhoot, 26th June. — The weather 
continues cloudy ; we had a few days clear 
sky after the fatal heavy showers of the 
10th. From what we have heard, we 
think 80,000 maunds will be the utmost that 
cun he expected. The Consy river has 
done great mischief, and has almost ruined 
my factories situated on her banks.'*— 
Comm. Adv. July 5. 

“ My me rising. — Everything is at the 
worst with us here. Inundation a month 
earlier than usual and still increasing. 
Produce flown to nothing (3$ maunds 
per 1.000 bundles of plant is the average 
at this factory). Such rains 1 have never 
before seen. It is now poqring. Much 
plant of course has been altogether lost, 
or cut at great disadvantage from the un- 
usually eurly inundation, and whether we 
shall be able to manage any better with 
the portion of our crop still outstanding 
remains to be proved. I venture the 
opinion that the eastern districts of Ben- 
gal will not turn out more than } of last 
year's produce by the aggregate, and some 
factories that I wot of (already) closed, 
are wofully below even this calculation." 
— Englishman, July 6. 

“ Dacca, July 5. — Myself and imme- 
diate neighbours have been in full work 
since tlie 1st June ; and I fear, if we are 
to judge from our present doings, we shall 
make but a sorry season. The heavy rain 
we had in June did material injury to our 
ripe plants, and the rapid rise of the river 
now obliges us to cut our small ones ; the 
growth of our late sowings was much re- 
tarded by the long drought wc experienced 
in April and May, and the consequence 
is, that wc are only obtaining } a frame 
per vat, (or 10 an.) I understand that in 
some parts, the rise of the river has been 
so sudden and great as to inundate en- 
tirely the crop. One gentleman writes 
that he is completely floored; another 
within a few miles of me has been com- 
pelled to quit his house and take up his 
quarters in the pinnace." — Ibid. July 10. 

“ I am sorry to inform you, that since 
my last letter we have had incessant rain, 
which I fear has washed off all the stuff 
out of the plant (Falgoonee). I com- 
mence cutting here to-day and fill .early 
to-morrow morning. We require nothing 
but a fortnight's good fair weather to bring , 
round the May sowings, which in. ipany : 
places is about three high now, a^antU 
wearefavoured with a little fine weather* ! 
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cannot venture to calculate on the outturn 

U thac<Hicem.*~ Comm. Adv.Jufy II. 


MONET MARKET, &C. 

Calcutta, Jufy 12, 1839. — The despatch 
per Water Witch will be dosed to-night, 
and does not carry remittances to any very 
large amount, we would be near the mark 
by saying six and a half lacs. Exchange 
at which the negociations were effected 
was 2s. 2d. per Co.*s rupee, and this rate 
we may safely calculate upon as the 
riding rate for the coming season. 

Government securities remain without 
notice ; some stock paper changed hands 
at Rs. 1 1 premium ; this was effected in- 
dependent of the bazar quotations. 

Bank of Bengal. — The payment of the 
adveitised dividend (8 per cent, per an- 
num on its past six months* transactions) 
continues. We have heard of no sales in 
this stock, which is quoted at 1,900 to 
Rs. 2,000 premium. 

Rates of Discount. — Approved private 
bills and notes not having more than three 
months to run, discount 6 per cent, per 
annum. Government and salary bills 
ditto, 4 ditto ditto. Loans ancj accounts 
of credit for not exceeding three months 
time, on deposit of Company's paper, &c. 
5 ditto ditto. On metals, indigo, and 
opium, 5} ditto ditto, and on other goods, 
6# ditto ditto. The Mirzapore brunch is 
effecting discounts in Calcutta at 1*8 as. 
per cent 

Union Bank. — Shares continue to com- 
mand much attention and inquiry ; they 
are readily bought at quotations from 320 
to Rs. 330 premium. The Mirzapore 
branch of this hank is transacting business 
with Calcutta at Rs. 3. 2. as per cent on 
good bills at 91 days' sight 

Agra Bank. — Shares as before. The 
Agra Bank draws on London at the fol- 
lowing rates : — at six months' sight, per 
Co. *a Rs. 2s. Old. ; at three month's sight, 
ditto, 2s. ; at sight, for sums not exceed- 
ing £100, Is. U|d. 

Banded Warehouse. — Shares, Co.'s Rs. 
500, without inquiry ; quotations are 10 
to Rs. 20 discount. 

Decking Company . — Shares, Co.'s Rs. 
1,000, about Rs. 100 premium 

Steam Tug Association. — Shares, Co.'s 
Rs. 1,000, reported at Its- 100 to 150 pre- 
mium. 

Assam Tea Company. — Sliares, Co.’s 
Rs. 500, open at par. 

Ranged Salt Company.— Shares, Co.'s 
3*1.000. One per cent, of capital paid 
up, upon which the committee is ex- 
‘ ntaliiing. 

y.— Our hanks are well stored and 
lly not scarce. Interest from 8 to 
hp mt jEmt* The importations of bullion 
lame, but not much operated. 


GENERALS now AUn.WX tl*ma«. 

The Delhi Oasetta p*bttshe«4b*fol" 
lowlng letter, as a genuine copyolthe 
"appeal" of Major-gen. Nott to tbsSs- 
preme Government on the s ubj e ct of his 
supersession by Mqor-gen. W ffl s Mf u » he 
(a Company's officer) being the nest se- 
nior officer to Sir J. Keane. It is ad dr esse d 
to Major-gen. Lumley, adj.-gen. of the 
Bengal army, and is dated " Quetta, 19th 
April :*' — 

44 It is with deep regret I feel myself 
necessitated to forward to you an appeal, 
and to request the honour of your laying 
it before the commander of the forces, for 
the decision of the Supreme Government. 
General orders by his Exc. Lieut. -gen. 
Sir J. Keane, commander- in-chief of the 
Army of the Indus, places Local Major- 
gen. Wiltshire in the command of a divi- 
sion, while I am placed in the command 
of a brigade in the same army. I beg 
leave to refer to general orders by the 
Governor-general in Council, of 9th 
March 1838, published with an extract of 
a letter from the Hon. the Court of Di- 
rectors, under date 19th December 1837. 
On these orders of the Hon. the Court of 
Directors and the Supreme Government 
I found my appeal, and pray for redress 
of what I humbly conceive a very great 
grievance. I have not presumed to offer 
any remark whatever on the subject of my 
appeal ; but I shall be most anxious till I 
shall be honoured with the decision of 
Government, as my rank and the Govern- 
ment general order quoted place me in 
an unpleasant position as regards the 
Local Major gens. Thackwell and Will- 
shire." ’ 

The Agra Ulthhar publishes a letter, 
dated 44 Quetta, 20th April," which pro- 
fesses to give a faithful account of an in- 
terview between Sir John Keane and 
Major-gen. Nott, on this subject. 

44 After breakfast, the major-gen. went 
to pay his respects to Sir John Keane, 
and in the course of conversation, his 
Exc. mentioned, he intended to place Sir 
Willoughby in command of the Bengal 
division, and him (Major-gen. Nott) in 
command of the 2d brigade; all of 
which appeared in general orders after- 
wards. Major-gen. Nott immediately ob- 
jected to such an arrangement, observing 
his seniority of rank would show the in- 
justice of his being sent to the command 
of a brigade. Sir John Keane replied, he 
had the positive instructions of the Go- 
vemA-general to remand Sir Willoughby 
Cotton to the command of the Bengal di- 
vision of the Infantry ; that he had orders 
to leave a whole brigade in Sbaul, and 
that he intended the 2d should be that 
brigade. Major-gen. Nott then pointed 
out that he was the only major-generator 
the Company** armywiih th Aiwy / of 
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the thdiis; that* those going forward were 
hid jdnfors.and requested, if no other ar- 
rangements oouldbe made, that he might 
be allowed to jjo forward with the regi- 
ment dftifsr brigade present in camp, the 
48d N;i: f and if that could not be con- 
ceded tb him, that he might be allowed 
to go forward without any charge. To all 
which Sir John Keane merely remarked, 
he was delicately situated, as he was act- 
ing under the immediate and positive 
orders of the Governor-general ; tlmt no- 
thing had yet been decided, and desired 
Major- gen. Nott to return at three p.m., 
when they would talk it over coolly. Ac- 
cordingly, at three the major-general 
went to head- quarters. lie was shown 
into the military-secretary’s tent, who im- 
mediately observed, 4 His Exc. could not 
comply with Gen. Nott’s wishes ; that he 
had positive orders to the eon trary.* Gen. 
Nott told Col. Macdonald lie came by his 
his Exc.’s orders to wait on the Com- 
mander-in-chief, and requested to know 
if he could see him. The military- secre- 
tary assented, and led the way to the 
Commander-in-chief's tent. On entering, 
Ideut. -col. Macdonald remarked, 4 Here 
is (Sen. Nott, Sir John ; nothing will 
convince him.’ Gen. Nott replied, 4 It 
would be more correct, Col. Macdonald, 
to say, nothing you have urged has con- 
vinced me.’ Turning then to Sir J. Keane, 
lie said, he was in attendance on his Exc. 
as by desire ill the morning, to discuss his 
right to a command. Sir J. Keane re- 
plied, he could not allow him to have a 
command in a llcngul division; he laid 
received the Governor-general's positive 
orders to the contrary. Major-gen. Nott 
remarked, he was sorry for that; never- 
theless, his rank entitled him to some 
command, and that he should view a re- 
fusal not only as a personal injustice to 
himself, but to the lion. Company's ser- 
vice generally. Sir J. Keane simply said, 
* I cannot help it.’ Again Major-gen. 
Nott remarked, the greater portion of the 
troops in advance were of the Hengal pre- 
sidency, yet there would be four Queen's 
major-generals and not one Company’s, 
unless he was allowed to go. SirJ. Keane 
replied, he had orders to leave a whole bri- 
gade in Shaul, and that he intended the 2d 
brigade should take tlmt duty. Major-gen. 
Nott reiterated his wish to proceed, and 
his Exc. observed that it was very extra- 
ordinary conduct in a man of Gen. Nott’s 
standing as an officer ; asking him if he 
supposed lie (Sir J. Keane) could alter 
the orders of Government to please him ? 
How did Gen. Nott know how soon he 
might Iks ordered to take Kilat ? How 
did Gen. Nott know what, orders he (Sir 
.1. Keane) had received? That Gen. 
Nott was left in a more responsible si- 
tuatfoti than those going forward. To all 
this the major-general replied, that if his 
Asiat.Joum. N. S. Voi..30. No, 119. 


Exc. resolved oil leaving him .behind, lie 
begged leave to tender his resignation of 
the commund of the 2d brigade. His Exc. 
remarked that he had better consult his 
friends before taking such a step. Gen. 
Nott replied that, in this instance, he 
would rely on his own judgment ; that 
he did not act from any impulse of 
the moment ; that he had long seen 
through the whole affair; that not a 
single Company's officer would be left 
in any responsible situation in the Army 
of the Indus. To the major-gene- 
ral’s last remark, Sir J. Keane observed, 
he could only accept Gen. Nott’s resig- 
nation of the commund of his brigade 111 
one way, viz. to forward it to Govern- 
ment ; in the mean time, he supposed 
Gen. Nott would obey his orders. The 
major-general replied, lie must obey them, 
whatsoever they were ; but observed, his 
object in going with the advance would 
ho defeated by such an arrangement. 
Ilis Exc. again remarked, that such con- 
duct was very extraordinary" in an officer 
of Gen. Nott’s standing ; adding, 4 Sir W. 
Cotton does not feel himself aggrieved ; 
why should you?’ Gen. Nott told his 
Exc., Gen. Cotton’s feelings were no guide 
for his, in the first place, and in the se- 
cond, that the two cases bore no analogy 
to each other. Gen. Nott next asked Sir 
J. Keane, if his Exc. was aware he held 
a Queen's commission us major-general? 
lie (SirJ. Keane) replied in the affirma- 
tive. The major-general then said, he 
supposed his Exc. was equally aware that, 
by general orders of the Governor-gene- 
ral in Council, 9th March 1839, publish- 
ing an extract of a letter from the Hon. 
the Court of Directors, dated 9th De- 
cember 1 837, he was entitled to a com- 
mand before Local Major-gens. Wiltshire 
and Thackwcll ; yet still tire former was 
in command of a division. Sir J. Keane 
replied, that he had received the positive 
orders of the Governor-genera), in his own 
hand-writing, to place Local Major-gen. 
Wiltshire in the command of a division, 
and if Gen. Nott thought himself ag- 
grieved, he should appeal to the Court of 
Directors. Sir John added, * I see no- 
thing can convince you, Gen. Nott.’ The 
major-general replied, 4 Nothing that has 
fallen from your Exc. has gone to con- 
vince me that I am not by my rank enti- 
tled to a command. 1 am senior to Local 
Major-gen. Wiltshire. On this. Sir John 
bred up, saying, Gen. Nott insulted his 
authority. Gen. Nott hoped not ; that 
whatever he had urged, had been ex- 
pressed in most respectful terms. Muich 
more conversation passed; Major- gen. 
Nott urging his seniority to Local Major* 
Gon. Wiltshire, and consequent right toa 
command before him. Sir J. Keencjin 
reply, declaring he acted under 
cular orders of the Governor- genera!, in 
(2 A) 
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his own haml-writing, and tlmt he had the 
Governor* general’s authority for what he 
did. Major-gen. Nott rose to take leave, 
observing, that he hoped the meeting 
would leave no ill- impression against him 
in his Exe.’s mind. ‘ Ill-impression, sir?’ 
said Sir John, Mil-impression? I will 
never forget your conduct as long as I 
live.’ Gen. Nott replied, ‘ If that be the 
case, Sir John, I have only to wish you a 
very good evening;’ and then retired. 
When the general returned to our camp, 
many officers of the regiment were assem- 
bled in a group, talking of our bad luck 
in being left behind; the general dis- 
mounted near us, joined us, and related 
all that had passed at both interviews. ” 

A writer in the Bengal Ilurham , in a 
letter dated Cavvnpore, July 17, and ad- 
dressed “ To the Officers of tlic Indian 
Army,” endeavours to show that there is 
much error and misapprehension in the 
view taken of this matter by the Compa- 
ny’s officers. lie says : — 

“ No affront nor reflection on the Com- 
pany’s army could possibly have been in- 
tended by Sir John Keane, anil Major- 
gen. Nott has urged his claims from a 
soldierly desire to get into action, rather 
than from any principle of actual right. 
I have seen the instructions from Lord 
Hill on the subject of supersessions, and 
there are explicit commands from the so- 
vereign, that no officer on full-pay, who 
has once attained the rank of lieut. -colo- 
nel, whether regiinentally or by royal 
brevet, shall ever afterwards he super- 
seded (save in the single exception of 
Ti.M.'s aide-de-camp) by any junior 
lieut. -colonel, whether as colonel, major- 
general, or licut.-general. These are the 
explicit commands of the sovereign, and 
as such, the Commander-in-chief in India 
is bound to see them obeyed, without re- 
ference to the wants or wishes of any 
other parties. The foregoing shows the 
principles on which promotion in India 
is to be exclusively regulated, and the 
grounds on which Sir Henry Fane ap- 
pointed certain officers of H.M. service 
to be major-generals in India, in order 
that they might preserve, with the new 
brevet, the same relative positions they 
had enjoyed up to that period, first as 
lieut. -colonels, and afterwards as colonels. 
Many, especially those in the Bombay 
presidency, must well remember the case 
of Col. Thomas, C.B., of lI.M.’s 20th, 
who refused to serve under Brig. -gen. 
Gilbert, his junior officer, as colonel com- 
manding the Belgaum division. Col. 
Thomas referred the case to Lord W. 
Ilentinck. It was given against him, and 
the colonel forthwith applied for leave, 
proceeded to Europe, and laid his griev- 
ance before the Horse Guards. From this 
arose a correspondence between the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Control and Lord 


Ilill. The merits of the individual ease, 
as also sundry suggestions submitted by 
Mr. Grant and the chairs to Lord Hill, 
by which it was proposed so to regulate 
matters in future, as to prevent misun- 
derstandings and flashings of rank be- 
tween the superior officers of the two 
armies, were fully and freely discussed. 
It is long since 1 read Lord Hill’s reply; 
but I have never ceased to regret that a 
document of such interest, and one which 
would have prevented so much of bicker- 
ing, jealousy, and ill-will, should have 
been withheld from the Indian army. 
Lord Hill commenced by saying, that be 
felt deeply impressed with the necessity 
of removing from officers of either ser- 
vice, as far as possible, all just grounds of 
grievance. lie admitted unreservedly 
that the army of the E. I. Company is the 
Indian army, and that H.M.’s troops arc 
but a subsidiary force ; and that the latter 
are, therefore, not entitled to claim any 
proportion of the staff appointments, 8ic. 
of the Indian army, which appertain exclu- 
sively to officers of the Company’s ser- 
vice, who devote their entire career ex- 
clusively to this country. Still, Lord H. 
states that, without the most distant re- 
flection on the native army, it cannot be 
denied that the larger proportion of In- 
dian conquests arc attributable to the 
valour and discipline of the European 
troops, more especially those ofll.M., 
and that therefore it becomes of great im- 
portance that these troops should have 
no real grounds to consider themselves 
neglected or slightly treated; that no- 
thing would be so likely to promote ill- 
will, jealousies, &c. as any attempt to 
lower or degrade the rank or authority of 
the superior officers of that service, by 
attempts to exclude them from com- 
mands ; that under no circumstances 
whatever can it be permitted that any of- 
ficer in II. M. service shall, at any time, 
be required to serve under one of infe- 
rior l ank, and that the best mode of pre- 
venting all clashing or misunderstanding 
will be, to continue the rule so long esta- 
blished, in respect to promotion, and that 
the rank of lieut. -colonel having been 
once attained, all superior rank should 
be strictly regulated by that standard, 
whether to the rank of colonel, major- 
general, or lieut -general. Lord Hill, after 
disposing of several minor points, next 
adverts to one argument frequently em- 
ployed, viz. that, as the officers of the ord- 
nance in England rise to the rank of co- 
lonel regimen tally, the officer of the Indian 
army should enjoy a like advantage. His 
lordship observes tliaj the cases are not 
by any means the same. That the promo- 
tion to such rank, in an isolated and sci- 
entific corps like that of the ordnance, in 
England, is very different from a case ap- 
plied to the line of a whole army, end that 
no practical evil results from the super- 
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session in the former case ; that officers 
of the rank of colonel of artillery or engi- 
neers are seldom employed on active ser- 
vice in command, for that armies in Eu- 
rope are necessarily so large, that general 
officers are always employed at the head 
of divisions and brigades of the line, as 
also in command of the ordnance corps ; 
that the artillery in such cases is an exclu- 
sive command, and cannot clash with 
other interests, as would infallibly be the 
case were the rank of colonel regimen- 
tally conceded to the Indian army, by 
which their seniors as lieut-colonels of 
of II.M. service would be superseded by 
their juniors of the II. C. service. Lord 
Hill then admits, that it is a good general 
rule to apportion the superior commands 
of divisions and brigades in fixed propor- 
tions between the officers of the two ser- 
vices ; but that this is not a measure of 
such first-rate importance, but what it is 
better to sillier occasional deviations, ra- 
ther than cause injury to that high sense 
of honour and discipline, which so mainly 
depends on maintaining proper tilings in 
their proper places ; and that, conse- 
quently, no senior officer must ever he 
commanded by his junior. Lastly, Lord 
Ilill notices a proposition, that when offi- 
cers of II.M. army are in command of 
regiments, and whose rank would clasli 
with those of the Company’s service who 
may he appointed by Government to 
commands, &c., such officers should he 
relieved from active service, and permitted 
to return to Europe with an allowance 
from the Company until regularly removed 
from the effective regimental list by pro- 
motion to major-general by H.M. brevet. 
Ilis lordship scouts the proposition as 
one that cannot he listened to a mo- 
ment,— that such a principle of bartering 
honour for pelf could ever be tolerated 
for one hour, as it would inevitably tend 
to degrade the profession, and to destroy 
that high tone of feeling on which the 
efficiency of military service so mainly 
depends. Lord Ilill concludes by reca- 
pitulating briefly the several propositions 
of Mr. Grant and the chairs, and his re- 
plies to each in detail, and repeats the 
explicit commands of the sovereign, that 
no senior officer be required to serve 
under his junior, and that no officer, hav- 
ing attained the runk of lieut.- colonel in 
India, shall ever be superseded (save and 
except by II.M.’s aidc-dc-camp), whether 
as colonel, major-general, or lieut. -gene- 
ral. It was upon these clear and explicit 
instructions that the officers of the line in 
Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, who had 
been superseded by Col. Muclcod, of the 
Bengal Engineers, and by those of II.M. 
officers who had been promoted to colo- 
nels, in order that they might not he su- 
perseded by Col. Macleod, were placed in 
their proper places, by receiving commis- 


sions antedated, so as to place each and 
every one in the samo position as colonel 
that he had previously held as Jieut.- 
colonel. It was upon these instructions 
also that Sir Henry Fane subsequently 
promoted the colonels of II.M. service to 
he major-generals ; and, despite all the 
sneers and all the obloquy heaped upon 
Sir Henry’s head for that act (and I con- 
fess I was one who strongly disapproved 
the measure, while I was ignorant of the 
true merits of the case), I believe you 
will now admit that Sir TIenry Fane was 
legally and morally justified in that act, 
and that the officers so promoted to be 
‘ Fane* major-generals, as they arc gene- 
rally called, in order to put them in their 
proper places , are, to all intents and pur- 
poses, in India, as much general officers, 
and entitled to superior commands as 
such, equally as if they had been gazetted 
by her Majesty’s brevet. It will therefore, 

I trust, he now admitted, that Major-gen. 
Xott, of the Bengal army, has not been 
slightly or unjustly treated by being left 
in command of a Bengal brigade, while 
Major- gen. Will shire, an older soldier by 
many years, an older lieut. -col. by many 
years, and par consequence a senior gene- 
ral officer, is placed in command of the 
Bombay division, with which lie lias 
served for many years, and with which he 
has inarched from Bombay to Candahar. ” 

SWF. A III N<! UPON THE KOH AN. 

There has been a warm discussion in 
the papers, relative to the oaths which 
witnesses are obliged to take in the courts 
of justice. A gentlemnn of the civil ser- 
vice has stated that, while he was presid- 
ing in a court of justice, he had some 
doubts regarding the Koran upon which 
the mouluvee was swearing the people, 
and desired to see it. The mouluvee he- 
sitated, and said that no gentleman had 
ever made such a request, and that the 
holy hook could not he unfolded before 
unbelievers. The am labs, who were nearly 
all Mohamcduns, joined him, and begged 
the gentleman not to insist upon seeing 
the book. His suspicions were now raised, 
and he ordered the nazir to bring him the 
book. It was brought ; he unfolded one 
cloth after another, but still no book or 
writing appeared. Having at length un- 
folded the whole bundle, he found that it 
contained nothing but rags. Strange to 
say, it was upon this bundle of rags that 
the mouluvee had for eleven years been 
swearing all the witnesses of the Moha- 
medan persuasion. — Durpun . 

NATIVE MEDICAL STUDENTS. 

The Raja of Midnapore has appointed 
Nobinchunder Mitter, a passed student 
of the Medical College, to he his family 
medical attendant. He will receive a m- 
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lary of Ks.100 per mensem, with lodging 
and palanquin allowance. The appoint- 
ment is altogether the voluntary un- 
prompted act of the raja. It will prove a 
powerful stimulus to native education, 
and we have no doubt the example will 
be followed by other native families of 
rank and fortune. 

Besides the students selected for civil 
medical duties in Delhi, Agra, and Alla- 
habad, two are in requisition for the tea 
plantations in Upper Assam, and for the 
station of Seharunpore. Messrs. Cockerell 
and Co. have munificently enabled ano- 
ther of the students to order from Eng- 
land ample supplies of druggist's stores, 
wherewith to commence business as an 
apothecary in Calcutta. 

These facts afford the most gratifying 
proof of the deep interest taken in this 
fine institution by all classes of society, 
whether native or European. It is scarcely 
credible indeed, that in four short years, 
so much should have been accomplished 
towards the introduction of the profession 
of medicine in its most respectable shape 
among the natives of Bengal. The great 
object which remains to be held in view 
is the employment of these highly- edu- 
cated young men as the teachers of the 
necessary number of humble practitioners 
required in the remote and impoverished 
districts which the college, as at present 
constituted, cannot hope to supply.— 
Hurk ., May 21. 

A SU BAD All’s J'F/l'E AT DKI.lll. 

Sirdar Baliadoor Katnbhurrosuh Sing 
gave a ball and supper to this station, in 
commemoration of his being invested with 
the Order of British India of the first 
class. The assembly-rooms were thrown 
open at nine o’clock, and shortly after- 
wards, all the beauty, fashion, and rank of 
the station began to assemble ; they were 
received by the sirdar baliadoor and na- 
tive officers with great ease and sqavoir 
fairs. Dancing commenced, and was well 
kept up until half-past twelve, when the 
“ Roast Beef of Old England ” warned 
the company that the various delicacies 
and wines required also a share of their 
attention, and due respect having been 
paid to their pretensions, Major-gen. Fast 
said : — 

“ Ladies and gentlemen *. We are as- 
sembled at the hospitable call of subadar 
major sirdar baliadoor, of the 38th regi- 
ment, an officer whose service approaches 
towards half a century, during which pe- 
riod he has been engaged in many of the 
most important campaigns that have 
occurred in India. It is most gratifying 
to all of us to see a distinction conferred 
by Government upon our friends and 
companions in arms, the subadars and je- 
madars of the army-men with whom 


our own career of military service’ lias 
been inseparable. The sirdar baliadoor 
evinces, on the present occasion, that, 
gratifying as the distinction he has re- 
ceived is, it is yet more grateful, as ena- 
bling him in this public nnd hospitable 
manner to show that, in the hour of ho- 
nour and distinction, as in - that of dan- 
ger, he still associates the European offi- 
cers with his feelings. We all of us most 
cordially thank the sirdar baliadoor for the 
kind and hospitable entertainment lie 
gives us, and we most sincerely wish him 
long life, health, and prosperity, to enjoy 
the honours he lias so well deserved and 
so nobly bears.” 

The major general having concluded 
liis speech, the sirdar baliadoor rose ami 
said, in reply to Major-gen. Fast’s com- 
plimentary speech, that he felt inexpres- 
sible gratification at such an assemblage 
of beauty, rank, and fashion; that lie 
begged to offer his best thanks to the 
ladies and gentlemen who favoured him 
with their company, declaring the even- 
ing to be one of the happiest of his life. 
In acknowledging the honour and dis- 
tinction conferred on him by the investi- 
ture of the Star of the Order of British 
India, he offered his gratitude to ttye 
Right lion, the Governor-general, Lord 
Auckland, and to the Government of In- 
dia, whom he had served upwards of forty- 
three years, and he was still willing to 
render them his services, there being, in 
bis estimation, no government equal to 
British Indian rule. To Major-gen. Fast, 
commanding tiie garrison, he felt much 
indebted for the honourable manner in 
which he had commented on his (the 
Imhadoor’s) past services. Such commen- 
dation, emanating from a general officer 
of Gen. Fast's standing, was most flatter- 
ing to his feelings, and lie should cherish 
it to the last moment of his existence. 

Lieut. -col. Moseley, commanding the 
regiment, then rose and said : — 

“ Ladies and gentlemen : I fqel consi- 
derable gratification in saying u few words 
in praise of my veteran friend, the sirdar 
bahahoor. Having had ocular demonstra- 
tion of his high deserts, I can, without 
the risk of contradiction, say, that there 
is not a more worthy and meritorious sol- 
dier in the Indian army than our much- 
esteemed brother officer, Unmbhurrosah 
Sing. Wc have served together in the 
38th regiment for a period exceeding 
thirty-two yeurs, and part of that time in 
the same company (light company), on 
service at the taking of Molown, and 
throughout the Mahratta war. In con- 
clusion, general, I propose that we drink 
the veteran’s health in a bumper. So fill 
up your glasses.” 

The company then returned to the 
ball-room, and dancing was kept up with 
the greatest spirit till three o’clock in the 
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morning, when the guests departed, 
well pleased and gratified with the balm- 
door's taste and hospitality. — Englishman. 


ESTATE OF FEROUSSOX AND CO. 

Statement of Transactions of the As- 
signee of the late Firm of Fergusson 
and Co., from 22d February to 30th 
June 1839. 


Payments. 

Indigo advances Co.’s Rs. 1 ,84,781 

Sundry advances 908 

Premium paid on life Insurances 7,015 

Dividend paid 8,00,131 

Amount paid,bei»g refund of so much re- 
ceived on account of outstanding debts, 
in which other parties are interested • • 11,342 

Amount paid, being refund of so much 
received on account of parties not in- 
debted to estate 018 

Amount paid on account law costs 3,184 

Money borrowed re-paid 2,92,700 

Sundry charges connected with estate ... 232 

Commission paid to assignee, from whicli 
expenses of his oilice have been de- 
frayed 24,000 

Postage paid 241 

Interest paid 2,002 

Establishment paid 8,013 

13,30,217 

Balance in hands of assignee 0,594 

Co.’s Rs. • ■ 13,42,811 


Receipts . 

Balance of last statement .... Co.’s Rs. 5,15,282 

Outstanding debts recovered 1,17,180 

Amount received on account sale of In- 
digo factories 81,025 

Money borrowed 4,15,992 

Amount received on account of out- 
standing debts, in which oilier par- 
ties arc Interested 5,289 

Indigo advances refunded 20,400 

Sale of Indigo 1,48,893 

Money lent received 32,850 

Co.’s Hs. ■ • 13,42,811 


ESTATE OF C'OI.VIN AND CO- 

Statement of Transactions of the Assignee 
of the late Firm of Colvin and Co., from 
23d February to 30th June 1839. 


Payments. 

Indigo advances Co/slls. 44,711 

Sundry advances 32,702 

Amount paid, being refund of so much 
received on account of outstanding 
debts, in which other parties are in- 
terested 2,092 

Amount paid on account of law costs. . . . 5,740 

Money borrowed repaid 33,350 

Sundry charges connected with estate • • 120 

Postage paid 57 

Interest )iaid 32 

Establishment, 408 

1,1.9,884 

Balance in hands of assignee 1 ,277 

Co.’s Rs. .. 1,21,101 

Receipts . 

Balance of last statement Co.’s Rs. 14,984 

Outstanding debts recovered 42,208 

Amount received on account of out- 
standing debts, in which other parties 

are interested 3,919 

Money borrowed 48,960 

Sale of Indigo 11,090 

Ca’iRs. .* 1,21,161 


ESTATE OF CRUTTENDEH, MACKILI.Ol’, 
AND CO. 

Abstract of Disbursements and Receipts 
of the Assignees of the Estate of Crut- 
tenden, lYIackiilop, and Co., from 1st 
March to 30th June 1839. 


To advances for manufacture of indigo* • 41,030 

Money borrowed repaid 81,582 

Ditto lent at interest 80,498 

Deposited in Union Bank 1,01,589 

Life insurance premium 6,928 

Annuities secured by mortgage • • 5,652 

Law charges for three years, paid to late 

solicitors to estate 14,597 

Ditto to other attorneys 2,720 

Repairs, assessment, durwan’s wages. ... 2,612 

Dividends paid 110 

Advanced in anticipation of dividends . . 50 

Advertisements, postages, and office 

charges 416 

Balance as per account 5,209 

Co.’s Rs .. * 3,42,994 

By balance of last account filed • • Co.’s Rs. 23,3i)6 

Indigo factory sold • • ■ 24,498 

Indigo sold 31,006 

Indigo seed sold 12,000 

Money lent re-paid with interest 1,01,589 

Recoveries from debtors 12,953 

Dividends refunded 3,00:; 

Rents realised 10,415 

Drawn from Union Bank 1,23,679 

Proceeds of glass receivers 92 

Co.’s Rs. • • 3,42,994 


CAPTURE OF CAXDAHAR. 

The following details, respecting the 
march of the allied troops to Candahar, 
are given by a correspondent of the Eng- 
lishman , in that paper of June 3: — 

“ Candahar, 25th April. — We arc in 
possession of Candahar, of which place the 
king has just received seisin, and Sir John 
Keane is still in the rear. How this has 
occurred I shall now relate. 

“ My last letter was written after pass- 
ing the Kojaek Ghat, and joining the 
cavalry brigade. We halted at that ground 
till the 21st, during which period the 
chiefs of Candahar, excepting Kohun Dil 
Khan, came out to attack us, witli some 
three thousand horse. In spite, however, 
of all their resolutions to attack and drive 
us back, a chappow on our camels and the 
mission elephants was the boldest act they 
performed. Having been joined by Sir J. 
Keane and the infantry, the king marched 
on the 21st to Kileh Futoola Khan. The 
water here was brackish and scanty, inso- 
much that the greatest distress was suf- 
fered by the Europeans. At the former 
ground we had a beautiful running stream, 
which the Candaharics managed more 
than once to cut off, in spite of parties 
sent by the chief to open it. This stream 
should likewise have supplied us at Kileh 
Futoola. From the Kileh, \ve marched 
on the 22d at daylight, passed a ghaut 
and a good deal of very rough and rocky 
ground, and reached some wells at Mela, 
thirteen miles, at about seven a.m. tt was 
supposed that here, too, water must be 
very scarce, though it turned out quite 
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the reverse, and after about an hour’s 
stoppage, the cavalry of the regular and 
Shah’s armies were directed to push on 
to a river some distance a- head. We ac- 
cordingly started again, and pursued our 
way over a barren and arid country, with 
a sun so hot that a thermometer mount- 
ed immediately to 133°, till, from a bend 
in the road, wc perceived at some dis- 
tance on our left hand the long-wishcd- 
for bed of a river. Quitting the road, we 
steered across the strong and hilly ground 
for the stream, and such a figure as we 
cut at the moment has, I fancy, not often 
been witnessed. The lancers, the 2d and 
3d regts. of light cavalry, and the king’s 
1st cavalry, formed the brigade, and cer- 
tain I am that five hundred good horse 
might have done wliat they liked with ns. 
Our horses had long been nearly starved ; 
for the last two days they had had no 
water, and had come thirty-two miles 
over rocky and bad roads under a burning 
sun. At length we reached the stream at 
Tuklitelipooi, and eagerly rushed men 
and horses into it, where it poured its 
pure and rapid waters, soon to he defiled 
by the mud stirred up by the feet of the 
thirsty multitude. Gallons were drunk 
by many individuals, fortunately without 
serious injury, though many have expe- 
rienced slight inconveniences from the 
salts with which most of the waters here 
are impregnated. We halted at Tukhteh- 
pool on the 23d ; indeed, it would have 
been almost impossible to have marched 
us. The horse artillery were to have 
accompanied us to this place, but this 
was countermanded after the departure 
of the cavalry. Considering the state the 
cavalry was in, its total inability to re- 
pel an attack, and joined to the fact of 
three thousand horse having been in our 
neighbourhood for three or four days past, 
and known to have taken the road we 
were to travel, the detaching the cavalry 
by itself was trusting more to the Compa- 
ny’s ihbal than any prudent general would 
have done ; hut these hot and hasty 
peninsulars have a mode of their own of 
waging war, and not having an European 
enemy to contend with, they consider it 
useless to have recourse to any of even the 
commonest and most obvious precautions 
for their safety, such* as gaining intelli- 
gence of the enemy and his movements, 
the state of the country, and its capabili- 
ties in wood, water, and forage. At any 
period of the march, an enemy might have 
been encamped within half a mile of us, 
without his vicinage being known, unless 
we happened to be on a plain where no 
one could avoid seeing him. 

“ On the 23d, the infantry column 
marched from Mela, and on the 24th we 
left Tukhtehpool,and reached the infantry 
camp at daylight. Here we learned that 
the king had the preceding evening pro- 


ceeded to Deh-i-Hadjee. The infantry 
joined us, and we all marched on to Deli- 
i-Iladjee, where the force encamped. 
The king’s army had just marched for 
Khooshdo, a village some few miles from 
Candaluir ; but on its arrival there, finding 
the water scarce, proceeded to Candahar. 
The 1st cavalry of the king’s force, hav- 
ing made its two marches this morning 
to Sir J. Keane's earn}), and then with 
him to Deh-i- lladjee, was just preparing 
to pitch, when Sir J. Keane, with that 
high degree of humanity, justice, and con- 
sideration, for which his every act bus ren- 
dered him celebrated, sent the deputy 
adjutant-general to direct it to proceed 
and join the king, * who had sent for ca- 
valry to pursue the chiefs of Cundahnr, 
who had absconded.’ Now, Sir John 
knew, or ought to have known, the starved 
and miserable state all the horses were in ; 
yet this was an order to make thirty three 
miles in a forced march, under a scorch- 
ing sun, for the purpose of then begin- 
ning a pursuit alter fugitives who, with 
fresh horses, had started twenty-four hours 
before their pursuers! The 1st cavalry 
accordingly march this day. On reaching 
Khooshdo (twenty-nine miles), where 
they expected to find the king, they learned 
his majesty had, us above-mentioned, pro- 
ceeded to t’nndahar, at which place they 
joined him at twelve at noon, as the salute 
was being fired for the bloodless acquisi- 
tion by liis majesty of the southern capi- 
tal of his dominions. We pitched about, 
two miles from the town. The people of 
the country thronged to the camp and 
about the king, whom they welcomed 
with every demonstration of joy. In the 
evening we changed ground a little nearer 
the town, and are now pitched in a beau- 
tifully watered and fertile clover meadow. 
The surrounding valley smiles under its 
load of green corn, which rivals any I 
ever saw in England for density of crop 
and richness ; oats, barley, and clover, are 
spontaneous productions of the soil; ve- 
getables are plentiful, as are fruits too, hut 
the latter are scarcely ripe yet; all sorts 
of English flowers abound, even the hum- 
ble daisy's modest head courts the tread 
of the plundering Kakurs, as they cross 
the hills. Provisions of every kind are 
to he had; wine, such us it is; very good 
bread, cheese, butter— all manufactured 
daily, and fresh. And yet, with all these 
blessings and its capabilities, the country 
is a miserable one. These oases are very 
scarce, and like precious stones, found at 
long intervals amid the dirt of the mines, 
are nearly lost in the barren and hilly 
desert surrounding them on every side. 

“ In the above, 1 have confined myself 
to the dry and hare detail of facts, includ- 
ing our having acquired possession of the 
town. Let me now, therefore, revert to 
the political changes which have brought 
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about this happy and bloodless victory. 
I mentioned that the chiefs of Cauduhar 
had advanced to Choukee against us. 
Terms had been offered them so long ago 
as when the king was at Shikurporc ; re- 
port says, pensions of one lakh of rupees; 
but they, it appears, demanded three 
lukhs each. Negotiations were still going 
on through the medium of some employes 
of the king's at Candahar, when the chiefs 
(excepting Kohun l)il Khan, who had 
more sense) vowed that they would i http- 
pow us, and drive us back to llindostuu. 
They accordingly came to meet us, and 
encamped within ten or twelve miles of 
our camp. Had they attacked us that 
night, they might have done sonic mis- 
chief, as the shah’s force and cavalry only 
were there. The second night they might 
have done us all a benefit, as they had 
fixed to attack the rear and Sir J. Keane, 
who arrived on that day. They might 
have had his excellency cheap. The third 
day the infantry arrived, while his ma- 
jesty threw hack his force. The chiefs 
during the day made an attack upon our 
foraging party; they killed one sowar, 
and wounded another of the king’s 1st 
cavalry, and carried off a camel or two, 
and two of the mission elephants. This 
was the night fixed for the attack on us, 
which was to have been made in the rear, 
in hopes of carrying off our camels; blit 
a party of the country- people, who had 
been in Major Tench's service, went over 
to the chiefs and informed them that we 
did not keep our camels in the rear, and 
secondly, that there was no catching us 
asleep at night from our piequetsaud con- 
stant vigilance, but that they should at- 
tack us when mixed with the baggage on 
the inarch. This very good advice the 
chiefs did not approve, and learning that 
Iladjce Khan, the chief ol' the Kabul's, 
and their confidential adviser, had come 
ove r to the king, they decamped and re- 
turned to t’andnhar, packed up their 
women and jewels, sold every thing they 
could, and being joined by Kohun l)il 
Khan, fled, some say to Herat, while 
others name Meshed and other places. 
Hadjee Khan, the worthy above-named, 
is head of the plundering Kabul's. lie is 
reported to have urged, as an excuse for 
Iiis desertion of the Barikzyc chiefs, that 
when they took to the Kakur trade of hur- 
rying and driving camels and elephants, 
lie could not look on them as princes any 
longer. His defection deprived them ofa'l 
heart. 

“ I am happy to say, that the shah 
showed a very praiseworthy feeling yes- 
terday, visiting Candahar, and the tomb 
of his grandfather, Ahmed Shall Abdalcc. 
He turned to one of his followers, and 
directed him to send forthwith after the 
chiefs, to tell them not to be running 
about the world like beggars, but to re- 


turn, and lie would provide for their sup- 
port. Again, on the Barikzyc garrison 
begging that their lives might be spared, 
his reply was noble : ‘ I do not know the 
difference,' said lie, ‘between Ihirikzye 
and Smlozac’ (the latter is his own tribe). 
The joy which pervades all the lower 
class, especially the cultivators, is indes- 
cribable. For what portion of his popula- 
rity his majesty is indebted to our pre- 
sence, is difficult as yet to define ; but 
assuredly he is the people's king.” 


NATIVE STATES. 

The Punjab . — Previous to the death of 
iiunjcct Ring the mission under Mr. Clerk 
had brought to an amicable arrangement 
some matters connected with the naviga- 
tion of the Sutlej, and the Delhi Gazette 
congratulates the public “ upon the pros- 
pect of a new channel being opened for 
European commerce and energy.” On 
Mr. Clerk’s paying a visit to Umritsir, the 
merchants turned out in a body, and ex- 
pressed their gratification and thanks for 
what had already been done, and asked 
him to use his exertions in procuring 
them 100 boats of S00 niamids each, to 
he despatched from Fcrozepore immedi- 
ately. 

The revenues of the Punjab are esti- 
mated at two crores of rupees ; but the 
late maharajah is supposed to have been 
immensely rich. Naturally most, avari- 
cious, he had for years lioaided up his gains 
collected from every quarter of his domi- 
nions, whilst his expenditure was re- 
stricted to parsimony. The private cha- 
racter of Kunject Singh was immoral 
and vicious. Added to the indulgence of 
every appetite, unknown to restraint, und 
never subject to any curb but that of sick- 
ness, tlit* result of debauchery, he lived 
for himself alone. TIis name will not be 
handed down to posterity, except for liis 
martial qualities ; lie was a good soldier, 
fearless of his own person, quick at dis- 
cerning an advantage, and ready to apply 
his resources. The niceties of political 
economy were not studied or thought of 
at his council hoard. If a portion of ter- 
ritory was backward in revenues, a farmer 
was sought who would pay down a cer- 
tain sum, fixed by the cupidity of the 
rajah ; in consideration of which he was 
placed in possession, his tenure depend- 
ing on the will of the maharajah, who was 
not proof against intrigue, if supported by 
an ‘offer of money, jewels, shawls, or 
horses. His passion* for the latter was 
notorious; and the stratagems to which 
he would resort to obtain possession of 
an animal he coveted, would better be- 
long to the highwayman or swindler, tlmn 
to the ruler of a mighty nation. — Ayr a 
Journal \ July 0, 
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Scinde .— Under the present rapacious 
rulers of Scinde, the country lias been 
entirely laid waste. No protection has 
been given to commerce or property ; the 
husbandman has been converted into a 
mere slave ; the old tenures of the soil 
have been abolished ; and a great portion 
of the finest tracts have been allowed to 
grow into jungle, for the purposes of the 
chase. The occupation of the Delta of 
the Indus must be highly advantageous to 
Britain, cither in a political or commercial 
point of view; and if we may credit the 
lesson of past events, we may rationally 
conclude that it will soon be entirely sub- 
ject to British domination, and that Hy- 
derabad will be the head-quarters of a 
station judge and collector. Nor, were 
we to subvert the Talporee dynasty to- 
morrow, could it be said that we had, in 
so doing, deviated from the common rule 
and maxims of our policy. The Talpoo- 
rces are usurpers, as was the family of 
Hyder Ally, and are the present chiefs 
now being expelled from Cabul. We 
cannot see bow the rights of the present 
potentates of Scinde have passed so long 
unchallenged. Surely one of the old stock 
can be found, with bis rights and titles 
engraved *on an old sheet of copper. 
Common justice, the rights of humanity, 
and the miseries and prayers of the Scinde 
nation, require that our sympathies should 
be exerted in behalf of fallen and injured 
royalty. Our own innate love of liberty, 
and detestation of tyranny and usurpation, 
must fill us with an intense desire to 
discover, and drag from his unworthy 
obscurity, the lawful descendant of the old 
Scindean monarch}'. We think it hardly 
possible for the present form of govern- 
ment in Scinde to survive for any length 
of time, under the weight and irritation 
of a subsidized allianccsliip. it will first 
become fretful, then plot a little, then be- 
come distracted, and then be filing aside. 
Kre the Indus can become an extensive 
and crowded line of commerce, wc must 
lmve the possession and management of 
all the principal places that can contri- 
bute to its safety and protection. The 
tariff must be wholly in our hands ; and 
the transit and dissemination of goods and 
commodities must be rendered safe from 
the rapacity and impositions of the Raj- 
poots. It is as idle and hopeless a task 
to go about, wasting time, and making 
conventional rules and regulations, with a 
number of ignorant and unruly chiefs and 
princes, as it would be to preach honesty 
to a Belooclicc. They have no sense to 
appreciate or be guided by the principles 
of justice and forbearance ; and it is only 
a vain and ostentatious sacrifice to the 
laws of civilized policy to try to reason 
them into a seeming acquiescence with 
measures, the propriety and utility of 
which they cannot understand. Instead 
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of exacting from their fears, the only quar- 
ter where conviction can be forced upon 
them, we give them credit for the posses- 
sion of feelings and sentiments to which 
they lay no claim, and then proceed to 
chastise them for the violation of what 
never belonged to them. We act, in this 
respect, like the savage with his idol ; first 
investing it with all manner of power and 
attribute, and upon the first turn of ill- 
luck, breaking it in pieces. The more 
open and candid way would therefore be, 
to assume without reserve the unqualified 
tone and imperious arrogance of a dicta- 
tor, and to impress, when occasion or 
policy requires it, the summary weight of 
our authority, without the usual offset of 
preliminary twist and duplicity. We will 
find this policy to be the most expeditious 
and serviceable, to make the Indus a safe 
and commodious channel for commercial 
enterprize. — Bomb. Gaz ., July 5. 

Rajpootana. — ■ The turbulent disposi- 
tions of the Rajpoot states, and their im- 
patience under the yoke of what they 
consider ignominious treaties, have con- 
tinued to keep them in a course of 
anarchy or revolt. The greatest of our 
victorious predecessors, who successively 
achieved the conquest of India, never 
ranked them ns their regular tributaries, 
and their hostility or friendship was inva- 
riably averted or bought by pensions, in 
the same manner as the Romans were 
wont to treat their barbarian auxiliaries. 
Their historian. Tod, has invested their 
ardent and violent sense of freedom and 
honour with the mantle of chivalry ; but 
their extravagant dissensions and endless 
disaffection have made tlic British Go- 
vernment subject them to an active poli- 
tical vigilance. No measures have yet 
been devised to institute among them any 
regular forms of government ; and al- 
though they have been taught to own tlic 
supremacy of Britain, and to know tl^eir 
own weakness, they have been as yet per- 
mitted to indulge in all the excesses of 
internal discord. A sense of their weak- 
ness is, in fuct, the mainspring and instru- 
ment of all tlieir disorder. By it they arc 
goaded on to the violation of treaties and 
to the machination of plots and conspira- 
cies against our power. They are ready to 
harbour our thieves, and to make tiieir 
homes an asylum for all our fugitives ; while 
their latent resentment and eagerness for 
revenge can scarcely be confined to petty 
annoyance and disturbance. Yet amid 
all this social disorganization lie concealed 
the elements of national worth and great- 
ness, and qualities which may be wrought 
into the props and pillars of future pros- 
perity and greatness. The opening of the 
Indus, and the consequent circulation of. 
commerce, accompanied by the gradual 
progression of that civilized knowledge 
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which tempts an ignorant nation to ex- 
plore the nature of those arts and sciences 
by which it is nourished, will be of ma- 
terial importance in imparting a salu- 
brity to the noxious atmosphere ol' Raj- 
poot feelings and politics. The advan- 
tages likely to arise from a revival of com- 
mercial pursuits along the line of the 
Indus, will gradually clothe the adjacent 
countries with fruitful verdure, and fill 
them with industrious communities. — 
Bomb . Gaz., July 5. 


EXCKIUT \. 

The demand for freight by the Bavyu - 
rutty was considerably above the means 
of supply, (the tonnage available being 
about 2,000 feet, while the demand was 
not less than nine thousand). and nsalc by 
auction appeared at first inevitable, when 
an arrangement was this day effected 
among the merchants, each reducing his 
demands, to muke the whole come 
within the means of supply. — Cvur 
July 10. 

The state of the Calcutta and Moor- 
shedahad road, and from hence to Rung- 
pore, has been so neglected, that at this 
season of the year it is impassable to 
horses. Our pony dak has in consequence 
been suspended for the last fifteen days. 
This makes a difference of some six 
hours generally in the delivery of letters. 
— Mourshedabad News, July 0 

The remonstrances addressed to the 
Government by the press, and by officers 
in the service of the State, touching the 
great want of a translation of the acts and 
regulations of Government, for dissemi- 
nation amongst the natives, have at 
length produced their effect. A trans- 
lator’s office is, we are credibly informed, 
in course of organization, and will he 
placed under the control of the Secretary 
to the Government of India in the legis- 
lative uml judicial departments. — Cm/?-., 
July i . 

Capt. Wheatley, of tile 5th Cavalry 
(a junior assistant to the Commissioner 
of the Nerbudda), had gone out on a well- 
known hatlmce, and fell in with a tiger; 
when near Jubbulpoor, the tiger charged, 
and being only slightly hit, made good 
his charge, when a skriimnage took place 
between the animals^Capt. W. having 
enough to do to keep himself in the 
howdah. After a time they parted ; the 
tiger, having much the worst of it, went 
off a few yards, evidently distressed. All 
being, as W. supposed, quiet, he stood up 
to load ; when, suddenly, the elephant 
resumed her rolling, pitching W. head- 
foremost out of the howdah, on which 
the elephant run up to him and kicked 
him, but not severely ; before she could 
repeat her intention, the mahout was able 
to guide her off. — Damage, W.’s face 
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scratched, right knee bruised, and left 
wrist sprained, both stocks of his guns 
broken at the grasp. 

At Mr. (’aider’s foundry at Cossipore, 
every thing is made with facility, from a 
nail to a printing-press ; and, in the same 
locale , Messrs. Ilaworth, Hardman and 
Co., the. owners of the mills, have suc- 
ceeded in making biscuit by steam, in 
every respect equal to the best biscuits 
manufactured by the manual labour of 
Calcutta bakers. 

The Commercial Advertizcr publishes 
sin account of a most horrible human 
sacrifice in the district of Backergunge. 
A wealthy zemindar had a cause pending 
for a long time in the courts. He at 
length gained it, and immediately per- 
formed a grand poojali, at which he 
determined to offer a human sacrifice. 
One of his own ryots was immediately 
seized, and immolated. The whole affair 
has been brought to the knowledge of the 
magistrate, who lias instituted, it is said, 
a very strict investigation into the matter. 

A native, Mu loop Cliumler Doss, has 
just published the prospectus of a His- 
tory of India, in the Bengalee language; 
the School Book Society has subscribed 
for one hundred copies of it. 

A trial lias been referred by Capt. 
Jenkins, the commissioner in Assam, to 
the Nizamut Adawlut, of a very atrocious 
murder. The wife of one of the Garrow 
chiefs, who had adopted Juggut as her 
son, died about a year ago, and her fu- 
neral rites could not he performed for 
want of a human scalp to bury with her 
corpse. Juggut accordingly came down 
to the plains, slew the first youth he met, 
cut off liis head, ami made off with it. 
lie lias been tried and found guilty, and 
Capt. Jenkins has recommended that he 
should he transported for life. 

A new coal field lias been lately dis- 
covered in the province of Mergui, equal 
in quality, hut infinitely superior in ac- 
cessibility, to that which was last dis- 
covered. 

A correspondent of the Agra Uhhbar , 
June 22, writing from Allahabad, says : “It 
is reported that a fresh attempt is to be 
made here to establish a newspaper. It 
is to he conducted by the missionaries or 
by some of them. This place one would 
think affords but little room for a news- 
paper, as newspapers generally run— little 
or no scandal among the dignitaries of the 
station, to give a zest to the smaller mor- 
sels of news : scarcely any thing can be 
more dull and quiet than Allahabad." 

A letter from Simla mentions, as a 
subject of conversation there, the proba- 
bility of success which would attend the 
running of a camel-car from Allahabad to 
Kurnaul. “ It is a speculation of Messrs. 
Barrett and Co., of this place, and is to 
leave Allahabad on the arrival of each 
(2 B) 
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steamer, and to convey light and valuable 
goods to the stations higher up the i iver. 
The car or waggon is now building at 
Allahabad, under the superintendence of 
Mr. Bird of the Civil Service, who, with 
the public spirit for which he is noted, 
is determined to afford this enterprising 
attempt every support in bis power. It 
is to be hoped the civil officers at the 
intermediate stages will afford every fa- 
cility in their means to insure the success 
of this novel project.” 

The building of the Hindu College, 
Pautsalah, will be completed within three 
months. The plan of instruction will be 
on the English principle, having for its 
basis the mode of tuition followed at the 
Hindu colleges. Elementary books on 
astronomy, mathematics, surveying, law, 
political economy, rhetoric, &c. in Ben- 
galee, are preparing for the use of the 
Pautsalah. The school will be both pay 
and free, and be divided into three de- 
partments; namely, junior, senior, and 
scientific departments. 

At a general meeting of the Chamber 
of Commerce, July 2, it was resolved, in 
regard to bills of lading for Liverpool and 
other outports of Great Britain, that the 
freight in future be made payable in cash, 
less sixty days discount, at five per cent, 
per annum from the date of arrival, on 
proof of due delivery of the goods. 

In 1831, the population of Arracan 
amounted to 173,928 ; it is now 216,051, 
which gives an increase of 42,123. Much 
of this increase is derived from immigra- 
tion from Chittagong and the neighbour- 
ing districts of Bengal, and also from the 
Madras coast and Burmah; but it is a 
very gratifying proof that the province of 
Arracan is well governed, and has derived 
vast benefits from being brought under 
the British authority. The net revenue 
lias reached Rs. 457,183; which shows 
an increase of about half a lakh in the 
last three or four years. 

On the 30th May, Maharajah Ilurren- 
dernarain Bhoop, the Rajah of Coochbe- 
har, died at Benares. He was of the Raj- 
bungshee caste, and a follower of Siva, 
but liis style of living was very unlike that 
of a Hindu. He used to marry without 
any regard to caste, and entered into the 
connubial relation with any woman he 
took a fancy to. He did not even spare 
married women. The number of his wi ves 
or ranees is no less than 1 ,200 ! They re- 
side in a sort of fort, about half a mile in 
extent ; and there are many courts of 
justice presided over by the ranees. The 
chief of the ranees was held in great res- 
pect by the rajah; so much so, that when- 
ever her highness made her appearance 
in the audience-hall, the rajah stood up 
and gave her his own seat, but she never 
returned the compliment. This usage lias 
prevailed amongst the Baj-bungshee ra- 


jahs for generations. The rajah spent his 
whole life in the zenana, his attention 
being entirely engrossed by his wives, and 
the state affuirs were left to the manage- 
ment of his ministers. He left two sons. 
His highness had attained the age of 70. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

GOLD IN MYSORE. 

Gold and silver have both been found 
in Mysore. From what I observed at 
Manan toddy and in the Wynaud jungle, 
in a direction towards the Neilgherries, 
I have no doubt gold exists in consider- 
able quantity in this most unhealthy dis- 
trict. At Mullialum, not far from the 
bottom of the Neilgherries, a species, or 
rather sub-species, of raja rents from Go- 
vernment the golden region. Mullialum 
is not in Mysore, but on the borders of it. 
The golden region is about a mile and a 
half from the village, and opposite it. A 
very high mountain is seen rising above 
the others, shaped somewhat at the top 
like the head of a violincello. In front of 
it is a smaller range of hills, .and it is on 
the sides of these where pits are dug, and 
the yellow or red soil removed and washed 
for gold. Near these pits, and carried 
round the small hills, are artificial water- 
courses, and the soil is taken from the 
pits in baskets and washed there. In the 
excavations, along with a very rich yellow 
soil, are stones of quartz. The surface of 
the ground is covered with long coarse 
grass, below which there is about two or 
three feet of a red earth, full of pieces of 
quartz, and below a rich clayey reddish 
yellow earth. A quartz rock is the pre- 
vailing one in the Wynaud, as far as I 
could observe, and in many places, as at 
Mullialum, is auriferous ; it is from the 
decomposition of this into soil that the 
gold is procured. Gold was discovered in 
the eastern provinces of Mysore bv Lieut. 
Warren, of H.M. 33d regt., in lw)2 ; he 
found it in the small nullahs, or ruts, or 
breaks, in the ground, at Warrigum, a 
small village four miles and a half S. W. 
of Battamungalum; also on the banks of 
the Pular river, and the Ponian, near 
Caargory ; from a load of this earth near 
the last, he obtained three sparkles of 
gold. He found gold also at Marcoopium, 
three miles south of Warrigum; here 
there were mines worked by the natives. 
Tippoo had worked them also, but de- 
sisted on finding that the produce just 
balanced the expenses. The strata des- 
cribed by Lieut. Warren as existing in the 
different mines do not agree, but the ore 
was found in large stones, of a siliceous 
or quartzy nature, of a black changing 
to deep rust colour, to which generally 
adhered a deep orange soft substance. 
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Within the golden tract the proportion 
generally obtained by him was one grain 
of native gold out of twelve baskets of 
earth taken at random. — Mad. Journ. of 
Lit . , Jan. 1839. 

INTERNAL COMMUNICATION IN THE 
CARNATIC. 

Mr. Kellie, assist, surgeon on this esta- 
blishment, in a paper published in the 
Madras Journal of Literature of January, 
has investigated the comparative advan- 
tages of iron railways and stone tram- 
ways, as the means of facilitating internal 
communication in the Carnatic, where 
(according to Capt. Cotton’s report) the 
expense of transporting goods is so great, 
that the cost of conveyance from Madras 
to Trichinopoly, 220 miles, is Rs.35, or 
db\‘). 10s. per ton, nearly as much as the 
price of freight from Madras to London. 

The project of an iron rail-road be- 
twixt Madras and Conjcvcram and Walla- 
januggur was given up on account of the 
little prospect of remuneration for the 
great outlay of capital. Mr. Kellie is of 
opinion that iron rail-roads arc notadapted 
to India, which is essentially an agricul- 
tural country (but carrying on a conside- 
rable traffic between the coast and the 
interior), and which is in a state of great 
depression from the impediments to free 
intercourse. A cheaper mode of convey- 
ance is wanted for its merchandize and 
raw produce. The saving of time is of 
very little importance to the natives of 
India; the conveyance of passengers will, 
therefore, from the indolence and poverty 
of the great body of the inhabitants, form 
an unimportant item in the returns of an 
Indian rail-road, and it is still a matter of 
doubt how far heavy goods could be con- 
veyed with profit. A rail-road in India 
must be laid down on a new line, and 
would, moreover, require an efficient po- 
lice establishment along the whole line, 
whilst it would interfere with the interests 
of a large body of native carriers. 

By substituting, for bars of iron, slabs 
of granite, 5 ft. long and 1£ ft. thick and 
broad, laid down perfectly level, and hav- 
ing their upper surface even with the 
road, in parallel rows, so far apart that 
the wheels of the common cart will run 
in the centre of each row, a road would, 
he thinks, be formed possessing nearly all 
the advantages of an iron railway ; a 
smooth level way, composed of a solid 
material, requiring little repair, and ad- 
mitting of easy passage of carriages. Such 
rouds could with facility be constructed 
over the Carnatic on the roads at present 
in use, and would offer no obstruction to 
the general traffic of the country, ns they 
might l>e crossed by native bandies with- 
out inconvenience. Being adapted for 
carriages of every description, they would 
not abruptly interfere with the customs 


of the natives, who might retain the trans- 
port of goods, with the advantage of their 
oxen being able to drag a much heavier 
load. Under the direction of European 
energy, the natives, cultivators as well as 
carriers, would soon see the advantages 
of such a road, which would bring the 
people of remote places in easy contact 
with each other. Mr. Kellie conjectures 
that the entire cost of such a road be- 
tween Madras and Arcot, via Conjevcram 
and Wallajamiggur, would be Rs. 3,832 
per mile, and that at Rs. 6 per ton, tlie 
returns would afford a liberal remunera- 
tion to the proprietors of such a work. 

THE XAWAIf NIZAM. 

A native correspondent from Hydera- 
bad deprecates, in very severe terms, the 
great ascendancy which Chundoo Lai has 
obtained over the nawab. Tie goes on to 
say, “ That since the death of the late 
minister, or vizier, Muneer A1 Moolk, no 
one has been appointed in bis place, and 
all the business of the state is conducted 
by Chundoo Lai, who was formerly a 
pcsh-caur. The present nawab is very 
indolent, and gives no attention to the af- 
fairs of his government. The office of 
dewan should have been given to the son 
and heir of Muneer A1 Moolk, according 
to custom. I do not recollect any thing 
like this having occurred for a long time. 
In the reign of Nawab Nizam Ali Khan, 
one of the Nayibs, who held the Nayabut, 
with the title of Aizum ool Omra, was 
succeeded by Nawab Meer Alum, and 
this latter was succeeded by Muneer A1 
Moolk Bulmdur, who died some years 
ago, leaving a son called Serajood Dow- 
lali, who is a very accomplished noble- 
man. I believe the present nawab is on 
good terms with him, and has often ex- 
pressed his intention of making him vizier, 
hut has been always turned from his de- 
signs by old Chundoo Lai. I hope the 
British resident will soon advise the 
nawab on this subject. ” — Bomb. Gaz 
July 22. 

CATHOLICISM IN INDIA. 

The Rev. Mr. Tucker, writing to the 
Church Missionary Society, February 19, 
states : “ I cannot close this letter with- 
out adverting to the large arrival of Rom- 
ish priests, with their suffragan bishop, 
from Ireland, who are beginning to put 
forth all their energies in preaching, 
opening a college and seminary, &c. ” 

CEREMONY OF WALKING ON FIRE. 

The Rev. Mr. Elouis, a church mis- 
sionary, gives the following account of 
this ceremony, in a letter dated Aug. 6, 
1838:— 

“ Hearing that the superstitious cere- 
mony of walking upon fire was to take 
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place this afternoon, near the Mount Road, 
J repaired to the spot, in company with 
the Rev. J. H. Gray. The pagoda was si- 
tuated behind the buildings, with a com- 
munication by a narrow street. Passing 
through this, we entered the court of the 
pagoda. Here whs an idol in a sitting pos- 
ture, very gaudily painted, and at least fif- 
teen feet high. It was the figure of a man, 
with large staring eyes, and two tusks pro- 
truding from the upper jaw ; a black, sliarp- 
ly- pointed sword was placed vertically in 
the right hand ; at the left leg was a small 
figure, in a fighting posture, with a shield 
in one hand, and in the other a weapon 
something in the shape of a battledore : 
the whole had the appearance of brick. 
Some of the attendants broke coco-nuts 
at the feet of this monster ; and we per- 
ceived, on the pedestal, flowers, and a mess 
like a mixture of barley-meal for a dog* 
kennel. We proceeded directly to the 
gate of the pagoda, where a crowd was 
assembled. Our appearance seemed to 
produce confusion among the attendants, 
one of whom inquired what brought us 
there? Oil our replying that it was the 
desire to see what was going forward, he 
said it was not permitted to us to come so 
near. We accordingly withdrew to a 
position which commanded a view of the 
pagoda and the space in front, and which 
the very urgent entreaties of the atten- 
dants could not induce us to quit. They 
were anxious to explain that the walking 
on lire would not take place for nearly 
two hours ; but on our giving them to 
understand that we had resolved to re- 
main, we were rather surprised to see 
two arm-chairs brought for us, and placed 
in the shade : the object seemed to he, to 
have the vehicle in which we were seated 
taken out of the court ; hut although we 
availed ourselves of the chairs, we would 
not allow this ; as, to reach it again, we 
must have walked some distance under a 
burning sun. 

“ We soon observed a native ascend the 
pedestal, and take from some part of the 
body of the idol a large knife, with which 
he returned, followed by a crowd, to the 
middle of the court, where a circle was 
formed round three fine sheep, which were 
killed in succession. A rope, held by a 
native, was attached to the head, and 
drawn tight; and n't the moment when 
the animal drew hack and stretched its 
neck to the utmost, a single stroke of the 
knife severed the head from the body, 
and the creature fell on its side, strug- 
gling convulsively for a few seconds. I 
saw the head of one of these sheep lying 
at the gate of the pagoda: it appears 
that this is the portion of the priest, and 
that the body is taken away by the tier- 
son who offers the sheep. 

“ A very layge fire, fed with green 
branches, was burning fiercely in the 
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centre of an excavated parallelogram, 
about twelve feet long by six broad, at 
one end of which, and of the same breadth, 
was a hollow filled with watdr from a 
channel : the whole was surrounded by a 
fence of stakes and ropes. About au 
hour after the sheep had been killed, two 
idols on stages, supported on men’s shoul- 
ders, were brought from the pagoda, and 
paraded, first round the court, and then 
through the narrow street : a man astride 
on an ox was thumping furiously on a 
pair of tom-toms slung over the shoulders 
of the animals : the sound, with that of 
other instruments, was quite stunning. 
One of the figures was adorned with flow- 
ers, and seated on a green peacock larger 
tliuu life ; it was shielded from the sun by a 
faded pink parasol. Although quite close 
to the other idol, I could not make out: 
what it represented. In the mean time, 
the boughs which were not consumed 
were taken away, and the ashes of the 
fire, forming a large heap, were spread 
over the excavated space, so as to present 
a level surface. At first, we found it diffi- 
cult to maintain our position, on account 
of the heat ; but its intensity was much 
diminished before the reappearance of 
the idols, which returned in about half 
an hour, and were stationed at the edge 
of the water . no live coals were then 
perceptible. Ten or twelve persons, with 
necklaces of white flowers, and led on by 
a native, on whose head was a pyramidal 
frame covered with flowers, rushed twice 
over the ashes, passing through the water 
to the idols before which they assembled. 
'Hie man with the frame on his head be- 
gan. as usual, to wheel round ; and several 
individuals addressed him in a kind of 
chaunt, keeping time with a sort of rattle, 
one grasped in each hand. Near this 
man was a native with a large earthern 
pot of fire on his head, the flame issuing 
from the mouth and through the aper- 
tures in the upper part: lie was also 
decked with white flowers ; and I per- 
ceived some strings of these between liis 
fingers and the pot, as if to protect them 
from the heat. 

“ Although the votaries were barefoot, 
not having any clothing but a piece of 
cloth round the middle, it was certainly 
no great exploit to pass over these ushes 
at full speed, especially as any embers 
which might adhere to the feet would he 
instantly extinguished in the puddle of 
water. I mleed, there was manifest decep- 
tion throughout the whole affair. When 
the ceremony was concluded, many of 
the spectators drew near, took some of the 
ushes in their hands, mid rubbed them on 
their foreheads: some did not choose well ; 
and it was rather ludicrous to see them 
dropping the ashes from one hand to the 
other, and shaking their fingers.” — Miss. 
Reg., Sept. 
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KAUVALY VENCATTA LKTCHMIA. 

The lute Kauvaly Vencatta Letclimiii 
(see p. 71} presented an admirable exam, 
pic of wlint a man can effect by his own 
native energy, without those adventitious 
aids with which the major part of man- 
kind carve their way to distinctions. 
Born at a time when there were few insti- 
tutions for the education of the natives of 
Madras, and scarce any “ means or appli- 
ances” for the amelioration of their con- 
dition, he availed himself of every oppor- 
tunity which chance presented, while 
exercising the mechanical drudgery im- 
posed upon him as clerk in a government 
office. He rose, however, step by step, 
by his own individual efforts, until lie be- 
came the “associate and friend” of that 
antiquary, Col. Mackenzie, with whom lie 
travelled over the different provinces of 
the peninsula, and subsequently was en- 
rolled a member of the lloyal Asiatic So- 
ciety. He published two or three works 
in English, containing abstracts and expo- 
sitions of the works of those writers who 
are held in high estimation by the Hin- 
dus. The “ Biographical Sketch of the 
Dekkun Poets.” published at Calcutta in 
1829, and dedicated to Lord W. Ben- 
tinck, contains translations of a few poe- 
tical extracts, which prove that he also 
made occasional and successful court to 
the muses. — Comm. Adv., June 13. 

CONSPIRACY AT lIYDKRAflAl). 

The commission sitting at the resi- 
dency for the last twenty days, have as 
yet got through but a small portion of the 
business under investigation. F rom thirty 
to forty influential men in the city of Hy- 
derabad arc supposed to be implicated 
with the brother of his highness the Ni- 
zam, in treasonable correspondence with 
persons disaffected to the British Govern- 
ment ; but as the investigation of two 
cases alone occupied fifteen days, from 
the mass of evidence brought forward, 
the business must he a tedious one. Some 
little excitement prevailed in the city 
upon the arrest of the Nizam’s brother, 
but all is now quiet ; nevertheless, the 
Bolnrum Force is still held in readiness 
for immediate service, the battering-train, 
and all its appurtenances, ready stored 
and packed. — Madras 17. N. Gaz., J uly 1 2. 

EXCKItl’TA. 

A most revolting murder took place in 
the city of Ellichpore. Two little boys, 
of eight or ten years of age, a Musulman 
and n Hindu, were playing together, when 
an altercation took place, ami the Hindu 
struck the Musulman upon the head anti 
slightly cut him. This was seen by his 
mother, who instantly seized the Hindu 
hoy, dragged him into a secluded garden, 
where she first tore out the child’s eyes 


with a large needle, and then, assisted by 
her husband, terminated the existence of 
her unfortunate victim by thrusting an 
iron spike up its body. The murderers 
have been tried, convicted, and sentenced 
to death. 

The new light-house is to he in some 
respects similar to that at Pondicherry, 
but with considerable improvements, and 
much superior. The lights are on the 
revolving principle, and the reflectors are 
^presented to possess great magnifying 
powers. The new light-house, a most 
elegant building, highly ornamental to the 
port, will be completed in the early purt 
of next year. 

isomfiag. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

HOADS. 

Wc have, upon many occasions, alluded 
to the efforts now in progress for im- 
proving the internal communications of 
this country. Jt is gratifying to perceive 
that the more stirring events which have 
for some time occupied public attention, 
in no wise interfere with these plans of 
peaceful improvement. The great in- 
tended road from Bombay to Agra is 
taken up in good earnest, by the Govern- 
ments of the two presidencies; and to 
prevent all delays nnd procrastinations, 
periodical reports of progress have been 
ordered by the authorities of both. The 
road from Bombay to Agra is now com- 
pleted as far as SindwA. The mountain- 
pass bearing that name has been very 
much improved, and rendered easily pass- 
able by wheel- carriages. All, in fact, 
that is now necessary, is to put the road 
via Bliewndy, Tull Ghat, Nassuck, Dhoo- 
lia, and Sindwa, upon a durable basis, by 
constructing arched cross-drains in the 
swampy parts, and by softening the slopes 
over the hill-ghats, so that cattle may 
drag up their loads without tlie necessity, 
which at present exists, of procuring addi- 
tional force. We have heard that Major 
Drummond has discovered an excellent 
line, almost perfectly straight, and about 
ninety-seven miles in length, from Sindwa 
to Indore. This, when completed, will 
reduce the total distance, from Bombay 
to Indore, to about 372 miles. The line, 
if authorized, will cross the Nerbudda at 
a village called Akberpore, where there is 
both a ferry and a ford, the latter one of 
the best on that river, tor many miles.— 
Bombay Times , June 19. 

Major Drummond, who hud been 
deputed to survey the country between 
Agra and Indore, for the purpose of 
determining on the best direction for a 
road between Agra and Bombay, pre- 
serving the shortest and easiest line, has 
made great progress in the work. He 
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lias decided, that, from Agra, the best 
route will be through Allyhoor, Sasram, 
Ihiree, Goonah, &c. The line over the 
Nerbudda and across the Vyndhya chain, 
is by the Akberpoor Ghaut, west of 
Mundlesur. The whole length between 
the Presidencies is expected not to 
exceed 750 miles ; that between Agra 
being 390. — Agra Akhbar , May 25. 

SATTARAH. 

It is confidently reported that tfie 
Rajah of Sattarah is to be dethroned, 
and that his brother, Appa Sahib (who is 
represented as a worthless character), is 
to succeed him. The latter was en- 
camped in the Residency lines, with nil 
his followers, and is furnished by the 
Resident with an honorary guard. 

MAJOR E. H. WILI.OCK. 

Major Edward Ilulse Willock was 
drowned in crossing the river Saburmut- 
tee, at Ahmedabad, on the 8t,h July. The 
details of the accident are thus given by 
a brother officer, in a letter, dated Alnnc- 
dabad, 19th July : — 

“ We had a sad occurrence at this sta- 
tion on the afternoon of the 8th inst. 
Major Willock, of the artillery (brother 
to Sir Henry Willock), was returning from 
Aboo and Dcesa. The river opposite to 
the Shae Bagh was down a little, but no 
boat there, which there ought to have 
been. The major went into it with his 
horse, and although a strong and excel- 
lent swimmer, was drowned. Lieut. Full- 
james, of the Cooly Police Corps, was on 
the spot, with a small boat belonging to 
him, and plenty of his men ; but all ef- 
forts to save poor Willock, who tried to 
swim across the stream, instead of with 
it, proved fruitless — his heavy clothes car- 
ried him down. Ilis body was taken out 
about twenty minutes afterwards, and 
every means were resorted to by Dr. 
Collier to restore him, but without avail.” 

His numerous friends, deploring his 
untimely death, and being anxious to mark 
their respect and esteem for his character, 
their sense of his generous and social 
qualities, and their admiration of his zeal 
and humanity as an officer, purpose to 
raise a tomb over his remains at Alimc- 
dabad, and a mural' tablet to his memory 
in the Bombay church, devoting the sur- 
plus, if there should be any, to an object 
which he ever promoted — the comfort of 
the soldiers' families of his regiment -and 
in a way to associate his name with the 
benefit conferred. 


INSURRECTIONISTS AT K1IAID. 

Mr. Bell, who was deputed to try the 
insurrectionists who were made prisoners 
while committing their outrages in the 
Khaid district, has returned to Poonah. 


The trials commenced on the 30th ult. 
and concluded on the 10th inst. Out of 
thirty-five charged with treason, nine 
were acquitted, one died at the bar while 
his case was under investigation, and 
twenty- five were condemed to death. 
Among those acquitted was the son of 
the Khasgee wallah, a sirdar. The father 
was so elated at the release of his son, 
that lie held public rejoicings, and distri- 
buted sugar throughout the city. His 
escape was owing to the inconclusive 
nature of the proofs brought forward. It 
did not appear that the relatives or friends 
of any other sirdars had been implicated 
in the unlawful transactions that had 
taken place.— Bom. Gaz., June 19. 


Letters from Amcerapoora continue to 
give deplorable accounts of the havoc 
occasioned by the earthquake which 
occurred there on the morning of March 
23d, between two and three o’clock. 
Houses rocked in the most violent and 
frightful manner, the doors and windows 
flapping ubout with some force, and a 
noise not unlike the discharge of distant 
artillery was heard. The motion is com- 
pared to the tossing of a boat on the 
billows of the ocean in a tempest. The 
vibrations were from north to south, or 
vise versa, for the faces of the buildings 
pointing to those quarters suffered more 
than the rest, and lasted about two or 
three minutes. When the shock ceased, 
torrents of water were heard rushing 
down in every direction, which, with the 
darkened appearance of the sky from 
clouds, the noise of birds, and the dismal 
howling of dogs, increased the awfulness 
of the event. At day-break every brick 
building in the city and surrounding hills, 
without a single exception, whether a 
pagoda, monastery, dwelling-house, &c., 
was either razed to the ground or shivered 
to pieces, burying in tlieir ruins, men, 
women, and children. Fortunately, the 
proportion of brick houses to those of 
wood or bamboo, was very inconsiderable, 
else the destruction of lives would have 
been lamentably great. The earth was 
rent in several places into wide chasms 
and fissures, from ten to twenty feet wide, 
from which deluges of water had gushed, 
and a large quantity of grey earth thrown 
up, covering the place around several feet 
deep, and emitting a sulphurous smell. 
The rapid current of the Irrawaddi was 
even reversed at the time of the shock, 
and ascended up its bed for a while. 
The old cities of Ava and Tsagain, with 
tlieir numerous pagodas and other edi- 
fices, have also been reduced to heaps of 
ruins, and their walls shattered and 
thrown down. The towns and villages 
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above and below the capital have likewise 
suffered too, and it is reported that some 
have even been swallowed up, and others 
destroyed by inundation. The number 
of persons that perished at Amerapoora 
and the surrounding towns and villages, 
amount to between two and three hun- 
dred. An occurrence like this is riot in 
the recollection of the oldest inhabitants 
iu the country, nor is there any mention 
in one of the historical records, though 
tradition says that a similar one took 
place about 100 years ago. 


tfocDitt (fffjiitif. 

PERSECUTION OF CHRISTIANS. 

Extract of a letter, dated Upper Co- 
chin-China, 3d Jan. 1839: — 

“ The year 1838 has been for us a 
year of calamity and desolation ; and for 
Tonquin and Upper Cochin-China, one 
of misery and tribulation. The sword of 
persecution has made great havoc in the 
vineyard of the Lord; heaven has been 
peopled with holy martyrs, but there have 
been likewise some apostates, and all to- 
gether places the Christian religion in 
these regions in serious danger. Two 
Dominican bishops were arrested and be- 
headed for their faith last July; three 
Spanish clergymen of the same order have 
been also arrested and beheaded ; seven 
indigenous priests (four of the Dominican 
mission, and three of the French) have 
been likewise arrested and beheaded for 
the faith. All these generous confessors 
and martyrs have decorated the church 
of God, and done honour to the mission, 
by the courage, firmness and constancy 
they exhibited in the midst of their tor- 
tures, and by the noble-mindedness and 
resignation with which they shed their 
blood, and gave up their life for the Chris- 
tian religion and the faith of Jesus Christ. 
M. Ilavard, of the diocese of ltennes, 
Bishop of Castoria, and Vicar- Apostolic 
of Western Tonquiu, died last July of 
sickness, brought on by excess of misery 
and fatigue. I have been told that M. 
Simonin expired during his flight in the 
mountains, but I have not received an 
official relation of his death. Wc also 
have had a furious attack here in. Upper 
Cochin-China, on account of the disper- 
sion of a small college we had founded. 
M. Candal was at the head of the little 
establishment, but the people of the dis- 
trict not having taken sufficient precau- 
tions, nor acted with sufficient prudence, 
the pagans came to know the whole, and, 
in order to obtain money, threatened im- 
mediately to give information to the man- 
darins ; but having no hopes of gaining 
any, they disclosed the fact that this 
district contained a European priest, an 
indigenous one, a college, &c. ; where- 


upon a mandarin proceeded thither, with 
three hundred soldiers, and the next 
morning by day-break blockaded the vil- 
lage. M. Cnndal and the indigenous 
priest were enabled to flee, and make their 
escape. All the chiefs of the place were 
arrested ; were put to the cangue ; were 
conducted to the head-quarters of the 
province, and underwent the interrogatory, 
but being overcome by dint of the tor- 
ments inflicted on them, they had the 
weakness and misfortune to apostatize. 
A young eldve of M. Candal’s, named 
Dominie Thien, a lad of eighteen, was the 
only one among them that confessed the 
faith ; he suffered every sort of torment, 
and strenuously submitted to martyrdom. 
M. Candal having had to undergo a great 
deal, in order to avoid the pursuit of the 
soldiers and pagans, worn out at length 
with misery and langour, as well as ex- 
hausted with hunger, expired on the 
mountains of Upper Cochin-China, on 
the 26th of last July. M. Jnccard was in- 
volved in this business, through the odium 
and malevolence of a mandarin, and espe- 
cially of the king, who had been a long 
time seeking for a pretext to do away with 
him, so that this noble-minded confessor 
was strangled on the 21st of last Septem- 
ber, with the lad, Dominie Thien. M. 
J3orio and two Tonquinese priests have 
been arrested, and have suffered martyr- 
dom ; the former having been beheaded, 
and the two latter strangled for the faith, 
on the 21th November last. Upper Co- 
chin-China is by no means in peace ; all 
there is disturbance and confusion ; all 
the clergy are dispersed and concealed ; 
all the nunneries broken up. A Chinese 
vessel was lost in the beginning of De- 
cember, to the north of Upper Cochin- 
China ; some persons saw the ship at sea 
without her sails; she appeared a com- 
plete wreck, and all hands seemed to 
have perished. There floated on shore 
staves, planks, boxes containing European 
articles, viz. books, pictures, mitres, epis- 
copal medals, wine, money, &c. The 
heathens seized a number of the effects 
and drank all the wine ; the Chris- 
tians have had very little of any thing. I 
subjoin a synopsis of the number that fell 
victims to this awful prosecution. 

2 Dominican (Italian) bishops- -"I 

2 Indigenous nominicaiipriests «■* 

3 Indigenous French priests • • J 

1 French priest strangled in Cochin-China, 
Kept. 21. 

1 Ditto beheaded in Tonquin, Nov. 24. 

1 Cochin-Chinese student strangled. Sept. 21. 

2 Tonquinese priests ditto, Nov. 24. 

1 French bishop died of misery. 

1 French bishop starved on the mountains. 


tfrylon. 

A levee, for the reception of the Kan- 
dyan chiefs by his Exc. the Governor, 
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took place on the 20th June, at the Pavi- 
lion, Kamly, when the chiefs him! princi- 
pal headmen from every part of the Kan- 
dyan provinces assembled at the Pavi- 
lion, and took their stations round the 
banqueting- room, according to their res- 
pective ranks. The meeting was most 
numerous, and the combination of taste 
and elegance in the dress of the Kandyan 
ladies caused universal admiration. 

The Governor, accompanied by the 
colonial secretary and the Government 
agent for the central province, having en- 
tered the apartment, and proceeded round 
the circle, the chiefs and heudmen were 
respectively presented to his Excellency, 
who then, through the means of his inter- 
preter, M. de Saram, delivered an ad- 
dress, in which he stated that lie had 
called them together as they had no 
longer a resident sovereign, that that in- 
terchange of good feelings between them 
and the Government may be created 
where it does not exist, and be kept alive 
where it does, which will best advance 
the interests of those among whom their 
local and individual influences may be 
exerted. His Exc. then directed their 
attention to a few important points, for 
the security of health of body, for the 
improvement of the mind of its inhabi- 
tants, and for the advancement of the 
agricultural cultivation of this colony. 
“ I allude particularly,” he continued, 
“ to the suppression and gradual extinc- 
tion of that dreadful disease, the small- 
pox, which lias so frequently visited with 
its baneful virulence many parts of this 
colony. The exertions of Government to 
suppress this are well known to you all, 
hy the introduction of vaccination — these 
have been always strenuous and exten- 
sive ; we have spared neither pains nor 
expense to conquer the prejudices of the 
natives, and convince them, that for then- 
good alone are these clTorts made, and 
the medical establishment continued. In 
many parts, your co-operation with Go- 
vernment has been successful ; in some 
districts, there scarcely exists a person 
who has not been vaccinated. On one 
occasion, my predecessor performed the 
grateful task of conferring a gold medal 
on one of yourselves, who had, by his 
exertions, left not pne inhabitant in bis 
district that was not vaccinated. It is 
with a view to encourage and persuade 
you all to enforce vaccination, by every 
practicable means in your power, within 
each of your districts where your influence 
prevails, that I remind you on this occa- 
sion, that it is your duty to use your 
utmost efforts to induce the inhabitants 
in all cases to undergo the operation of 
being vaccinated, both in justice to them- 
selves and to their neighbours, and there- 
by aid and assist to drive out this dreadful 
scourge /rom among them. While, on the 
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one hand, then, I would demand your 
support to assist me in removing this 
bodily disease, on tlie other, I would 
oven more earnestly entreat you to con- 
sider and suggest to me, by what means 
those many mental diseases may be gra- 
dually eradicated which now stain and 
pollute the character of the inhabitants 
of many districts of the colony, who are 
yet as ignorant as the wild animals around 
them. Point out to me the shortest and 
surest way of educating those wdiose 
ignorance still so defaces and degrades 
them. Your intercourse among your de- 
pendents, and those who reside near you, 
and your persuasion, will go far to teach 
them to take advantage of such means of 
instruction for their children as Govern- 
ment has placed w ithin their reach, and 
afford to them the advantages that never 
fail to attend the cultivation of the mind 
I have lately called for a return of all the 
schools in the island, not under the Go- 
vernment school commission, nor esta- 
blished by some one or other of the va. 
rious missionary institutions from Eng- 
land. I am ltd to believe that they are 
very numerous ; but that the education 
afforded, bcyotid teaching to write, is of 
the most limited kind. My object would 
be to improve the teachers, and supply 
them with better means of instruction ; 
and I would gladly receive from any of 
you any suggestions or other assistanee 
likely to conduce to these objects. With 
this brief notice I would turn to the 
practicability of improving, also with your 
aid, and through your instrumentality, 
the agricultural and horticultural sources 
of the island. If I could promise myself 
the formation of a society for this pur- 
pose, supported by each of you in your 
own desavany, pattoo, or corle, and by 
your means extended to others, I should 
look to much good being the result; first, 
by bringing all ranks and classes of culti- 
vators more in contact; and, secondly, 
by a better cultivation of the numerous 
products of this island, which w’ould be- 
come circulated, known more generally, 
and adopted. Through your efforts, I 
might endeavour to establish such an 
assemblage as this for the exhibition, per- 
haps once a year, or once in two years, 
of such produce as rice, cinnamon, cot- 
ton, coffee, tobacco, and other products. 
For the best sample of which from any 
district, a reward might he given by Go- 
vernment for its excellence and superio- 
rity. I think the exertions of the culti- 
vator would thereby receive a stimulus, 
which emulation can alone elicit; and 
many an acre would be brought into 
cultivation now lying buried underuseless 
jungle. If, to form such an association, 
you yourselves combine and express a 
wish to have the aid of Government in 
furtherance of your object, I consider 
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that you would have laid the foundation of 
one of the greatest and most lasting bene- 
fits that can be bestowed on this island. 
My desire in all these measures would 
be, to command your zealous co-opera- 
tion, without which it will be impossible 
to render any assistance by Government 
generally successful. But, if you all cor- 
dially embraced these views, I should 
not despair to see arise amongst the inha- 
bitants greater activity and enterprise, 
for there is no want of skill or nearness 
in the execution of their agricultural 
work, and to witness the present unpro- 
fitable indolence, which the climate so 
much favours, gradually giving way to 
useful labour and exertion. Amongst so 
many of you, and from such distant parts 
of the country, I might hear, probably, 
that there may, and must be, many works 
required for its improvement, better 
known to yourselves than they can he to 
Government. The repair of tanks, res- 
toration of channels for irrigation, of 
buildings of utility in former days, the 
opening of canals, in short, these and 
many other improvements may suggest 
themselves to you, which may escape the 
vigilance of those in higher authority 
than yourselves. 1 invite you all, with- 
out scruple, then, to lay before me, for 
consideration and adoption, so far as the 
revenues will allow, such as may appear 
calculated for the benefit of the inhabi- 
tants of Ceylon. Above all, I would 
particularly call upon you not to relax in 
the exercise of that just and salutary 
influence and authority which your sta- 
tions respectively bestow upon you, rcs- 
straining the lawless and irregular from 
their habits of* vice, by your counsel and 
example, as well as by regulating to the 
advantage of the inhabitants of your dis- 
trict numerous minor details and arrange- 
ments in their rural concerns ; as by ad- 
justing local disputes and differences 
about fences, water-courses, and the like: 
so far as such authority has not been 
annulled by the charter, its mild and mo- 
derate exercise would be still beneficial 
to those around you. 1 would invite any 
suggestions by yourselves for supplying 
such support to your rank and situation 
as that they shall not be merely nominal 
so long as they are held by you, but that 
by salutary example and influence you 
may assist the Government to restrain 
the bad and encourage the good within 
your districts. Above all, I would enjoin 
upon you discretion and mildness in the 
discharge of any duties confided to you." 

At the conclusion of the speech, an 
appropriate reply was made on behalf of 
the chiefs, by one of them, who said : 
“ We have now been informed that your 
Exc. has in contemplation several plans 
of improvement for the benefit of these 
provinces, in which we shall indeed be 
A&iaUJoum. N.S. Vol.30. No. 119, 


happy heartily to co-opcrate with your 
Exc. We are fully aware of the dreadful 
effects of the small-pox in this country, 
and of the exertions made by Govern- 
ment to suppress that disease. We are 
all of us not only acquainted with the 
arduous endeavour made on that behalf 
by one of the most respectuble of our 
chiefs, Dehigainc Hataymabatmcya, who 
is here present, but his services are also 
evident from this medal which he has in 
consequence thereof obtained from- your 
Excellency’s predecessor. After the sub- 
jection of the Kandyan provinces to the 
British sovereignty, some wicked ami 
foolish persons, on account of their igno- 
rance, and want of now much-desircd 
civilization, not knowing the benignity 
and power of this Government, had, in 
the year 1818, raised a rebellion ; but since 
that period up to this day, no person in 
this country lins, in reality, entertained a 
thought of disloyalty towards the British 
Government. As to that part of your 
Exc.’s speech which concerns the preven- 
tion of crime in this country, and some 
other points alluded to by your Exc., we 
shall hereafter not only bring the proper 
measures to that effect to your Exc.’s 
notice in writing, hut I think I may 
assure your Exc:. and my countrymen, 
that the chief thing required to brinf? 
about this desirable end is, the spread of 
general education, at least in our own 
native language.” 

In the evening, a drawing-room was 
held by the lion. Mis. Stewart Macken- 
zie, and attended by the ladies and fami- 
lies of the chiefs, who appeared much 
gratified by the attention paid to them, 
and were particularly amused with the 
dancing of the female English portion of 
the company. — Col. Obs. 9 June 27. 

The Governor, accompanied by his 
son, paid a Visit, a fcw days since, to the 
country residence of Molligoddc, late 1st 
Adigar of the Kandyan country, where 
his Exc. dined and slept. This person 
is one of the chiefs who were tried for 
high treason in 1835, and, after acquittal, 
dismissed from Government service. 
Without entering into the question of 
the guilt or innocence of these chiefs, or 
the line of policy pursued towards them 
at the time, we may express our admira- 
tion of the present Governor’s conduct, 
who, by this manifestation of a desire to 
be reconciled to them, removes that 
which could not fail to be a fruitful source 
of , discontent — the outcast condition 
from European society, in which some 
of the highest native fumilics have been 
placed since the trial. Even supposing 
the chiefs to have been guilty, great 
allowance was to he made for their igno- 
rance and national feeling; and the cir- 
cumstance of their acquittal on a trial by 
(2 C) 
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jury, preserved, some at least, of that 
respect which was due to them as citi- 
zens ; and it is to be hoped that, long 
ere this, they have seen the folly of any 
attempt to overturn British supremacy in 
Ceylon. But if they were really inno- 
cent, their perpetual ignoihiny could not 
fail to create and foster feelings of enmity 
towards the English, in the minds of 
themselves and their adherents. In 
whatever light, therefore, we view his 
Exc.’s visit, it appears equally judicious; 
for it must have been highly gratifying to 
the Kandyans, and cannot fail to prove 
conducive to the establishment of British 
interests in the interior, by displaying the 
conciliatory disposition of our Govern- 
ment. — Ibid., July 8. 

The Royal Marine departments of the 
ships of war at present at Trincomalie, 
viz., the Wellesley, Volage, Cruizer, and 
Algerine , disembarked on Friday last, under 
the command of Capt. Ellis, It. M., for 
the inspection of his Exc. Sir F. Mait- 
land. The commander-in-chiefs object 
in making this inspection of the force, 
was to ascertain its efficiency for active 
service, in the event of a war with Bur- 
tnali, in which case the marines of the 
squadron would be called on to land and 
co-operate with the anny. — Ceylon He- 
rald, July 5. 


tJcnang. 

As we have heard some people talk 
erroneously as to the manner the Siamese 
lately came into occupation of the Quedali 
fort, it is proper to state, that the want of 
water was the cause which compelled the 
Malays not only to withdraw, hut to send 
away from the country as many of the 
women and children as they could pro- 
cure conveyances for. This evacuation, 
however, i9 not likely to be permanent. 
To the Siamese, the acquisition cun prove 
of no value, the houses, ordnance, and 
provisions in the fort having been des- 
troyed by the Malays previously to their 
retiring. Unless, therefore, the Siamese 
are supplied by the English with water 
and provisions, and means for resistance, 
they in turn will find it necessary to quit, 
or come to hard blows with the Malays, 
who are reported to be in possession of 
the surrounding country, and will cut off 
all supplies by land. Whenever it may 
happen that they shall meet hand to 
hand, we shall have no apprehension as 
to the result proving in favour of the 
Malays, who will then , perhaps, revenge 
themselves for the late treatment of their 
countrywomen in the interior, where, 
disguised und cropped as Siamese, they 
were forced to form the vanguard of their 
force, to receive the shot of the Malays. 
—Penang, Gaz ., April 0. 


Singapore* 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Government Farms.— The sale of the 
opium, spirit, and other farms, for the 
year 1 839*40, took place on the 18th 
inst., and although there be an advance 
on almost all of them, the decrease in the 
principal one, the opium farm (from 
Drs. 4,860 to Drs. 4,050) is so consider- 
able, that it will altogether leave a deficit 
of about Drs. 6,000 in the local revenues, 
as compared with the past year. Thin 
falling off, it appears, is caused partly by 
the reduced price of opium in the market, 
and is also in part owing to the immense 
stock of copper tokens in circulation 
throughout the settlement— the low rates 
at which opium is procurable putting it 
in the power of a greater number to pur- 
chase the drug in the bazar, and being 
thu9 likely to odd materially to the num- 
ber of those who prepare it privately for 
themselves, instead of resorting to the 
farmers ; while they are at the same 
time inundated with copper tokens, the 
fluctuations in which expose them to 
considerable loss, and which, besides, 
they experience great difficulty in ex- 
changing for silver, to meet their monthly 
payments to Government. Thus the de- 
termination of the emperor of China to 
prevent the importation of opium into 
his dominions, appears destined not only 
to affect the revenues of Bengal, but to 
re-act also on those of our humble settle- 
ment — where the subjects of his imperial 
majesty may smoke opium ad libitum. 
Who knows, in short, but that the pre- 
ventive measures, pursued in China 
against opium-smoking, may induce its 
persecuted votaries there to fly for shel- 
ter and relief to the English and Dutch 
settlements in the Archipelago, where 
they will find themselves at perfect 
liberty to smoke as much opium as they 
can pay for, and welcome ? Let not, 
therefore, the Bengal Government alto- 
gether despair of its opium revenue, 
while there remains a prospect of seeing 
the Archipelago swarming with colonies 
of Chinese opium-smokers, happy to ex- 
change the narrow-minded persecutions 
of their mother- country, for the more 
enlarged and liberal principles acted on 
under civilized governments! — Sing. 
Chron April 25. 

Timers. — 1 1 is only within the last year, 
or thereabouts, that we huve had occa- 
sion to notice the destruction of human 
life in this settlement by tigers, and we 
regret to state, that within the last few 
days two Chinese were carried off, at 
different times, by a tiger or tigers, only 
a few miles from town, and in the neigh- 
bourhood of the new road called the 
Uangoug Road. The number of casual- 
ties that have occurred from the same 
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cause during the last twelve months is 
truly alarming; and we should say, the 
local government was bound to offer 
something more than a reward of Drs. 20 
in order to effect the destruction of these 
ferocious animals— if, indeed, there he 
more than one. — Sing. Free Press, Ma y 23. 

The Murrain. — The murrain, which 
raged last year with such fatal effect 
among the cattle of the settlement, again 
made its appearance here some weeks 
ago. On the present occasion, however, 
the disorder has not confined itself to 
cattle, but attacked the pigs also, among 
which the mortality has been frightful, 
amounting altogether to nearly 2,500, in 
the course of about a single month 1 
Nothing of this kind was ever heard of 
here before ; for though the disease had, 
it is said, before been known to attnek 
pigs, deaths to the amount of ten in the 
hundred were considered a heavy per- 
centage. The loss of property is very 
great to the Chinese engaged in rearing 
pigs - probably not less than Drs. 15,000 
— and we have heard of one Chinaman, 
so much afflicted by tlic death of his 
whole stock, that it was with difficulty 
his relations prevented him from laying 
violent hands on himself. The number 
of buffaloes that has been attacked and 
carried off considerably exceeds two 
hundred ; but the loss among the other 
cattle is much less considerable than it 
was last year. No insight has yet been 
obtained into the origin or nature of the 
disease, which seems to defy all remedy, 
carrying off its victims almost the in- 
stant they are attacked. — Ibid. 

Threatened Invasion of Caluntan by the 
Siamese . — We have had repeated occa- 
sion to notice the disturbed state of the 
Calantan territory for some time past, 
arising from the unsettled pretensions of 
some members of the late rajah's family 
to the right of succeeding him, and the 
interruption to trade consequent upon 
this state of affairs in that quarter, which 
has now lasted for somewhere about two 
years. Our latest accounts from Siam 
report, on good authority, that the large 
Siamese force, which had some time be- 
fore embarked at llankok for Singora, to 
defend the capital of that province against 
the joint efforts of the Qucdans and other 
Malays, now that it was left at leisure, 
was about to proceed down the coast to 
Calantan, to settle the disputed question 
of succession to the seat of the late 
rajah. This interposition of the Siamese 
in the politics of Calantan will, we ap- 
prehend, be found at variance with the 
spirit and intention of those clauses of 
the treaty of 1826, which are intended to 
secure the protection of the British Go- 
vernment to certain Malay states of the 
peninsula against the domineering pre- 
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tensions of the court of Bankok. What 
will be the effect upon the commercial 
interests of the territory by the irruption 
of a force of several thousand Siamese 
noted for their arbitrary exactions, and by 
whom the whole country would be laid 
under contribution, but the total suspen- 
sion of every thing like trade ? This is 
a result which our Government must 
prevent, if it would not have every 
Malay state in the peninsula believe that 
it was our intention to abandon them all 
to the tender mercies of Siam, whenever 
that power should think fit to assert its 
pretensions to a paramount rule over 
them : a conclusion which our support of 
the Siamese against the Malay state of 
Queduh has already perhaps made them 
all too prone to adopt. — Ibid., June 13. 


The ridiculous and extravagant reports 
current, some time ago, in Singapore (see 
p. 125), of Government having autho- 
rized the abduction of a portion of the 
native population for the purpose of being 
sacrificed, as a propitiatory offering, to 
some imaginary spirit or demon, whose 
ire they had incurred ill presuming to 
invade his domains, by erecting the new 
parochial church on its present site, have 
not only reached this settlement, but 
have created such a panic among the na- 
tives, that it would be a difficult matter 
to induce one of them to stir out of their 
houses ufter eight o’clock at night, unless 
well armed and accompanied ! The re- 
ports, in travelling hither, have lost none 
of their original embellishments ; but 
have, rather, like all such reports, been 
magnified ten-fold. It is now confidently 
believed, that the Singapore authorities, 
being unable, from the weariness of the 
inhabitants, to obtain any more subjects 
fer that purpose, have sent a request to 
the authorities here for a further supply 
of one hundred victims 1 It has become 
the practice, since these reports have 
been disseminated, for those whom busi- 
ness or pleasure may require at any dis- 
tance from their residences, to obtain 
the protection of their friends ; and it is 
not unusual, after the shades of evening 
have closed, to meet large bodies of men 
armed with bludgeons, &c. for mutual 
protection ! — Weekly Peg., May 9. 
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Extract of a letter dated Batavia, 1st 
June : 

“ We are going utterly to ruin Penang. 
Government lmve officially announced 
that the cultivation of spices, hitherto 
prohibited in Java, will henceforward be 
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free to all parties desirous of engaging » n 
it; and further, that every facility and 
encouragement will be given to sudh 
persons, by supplying them with what- 
ever information, and as much seed as 
they require ! This is a considerable ad- 
vance, and should make the Bengal and 
Singapore Governments blush for them, 
selves. We can cultivate spices infinitely 
cheaper in Java than in Penang. This 
measure of Government is, no doubt, 
preparatory to the abandonment of the 
Spiee Islands, which have always been 
more of n dead-weight than any thing 
else. That they have taken the hint 
from Penang, is much to their credit." 

Why, with the Spice Islands thrown 
open, and the free cultivation of spices in 
Java, we shall in due course of time see 
the prices of nutmegs and cloves brought 
down to what the first Dutch voyagers 
found them at Banda, Amboyna, &c., 
about Drs. 8 a 12 per picul l 

The same letter gives the most flatter- 
ing accounts of the success attending 
eveiy other species of cultivation in 
Java ; the total produce of sugar for the 
present season was estimated at 1 ,000.000 
piculs, and of coffee at 750,000 piculs. 
This includes the produce of both the 
government and private plantations ; but 
the government, it appears, intend to 
bring up their own quota of sugar and 
coffee to a million piculs each, which, it 
is said, there is not the least doubt of 
their doing; while, at the same time, the 
private cultivation is extending in every 
direction. The government have had 
already considerable success with cinna- 
mon also, the present year being rated at 

40.000 lbs„ which, in the course of ano- 
ther year, they expect to extend to 

300.000 lbs. Their produce of indigo is 
already upwards of 12,000 factory inatinds, 
and they begin to evince great earnest- 
ness to promote the cultivation of tea. 
Java, in short, only requires to he libe- 
rated from the shackles of an oppressive 
commercial monopoly, to become an al- 
most illimitable field of trade, and the 
source of infinite wealth, commercial and 
agricultural, — SingaporeF. Press , J tine 1 3. 

The Java Courant of the 12th of June 
has a report, dated the. 1 1th, which states 
that accounts from Tcrnate say, that on 
the 25th of March last, there had been 
a violent eruption of the volcano in that 
island. About four in the afternoon, it 
was preceded by a noise like thunder, or 
the discharge of heavy artillery. The 
wind, blowing from the west, covered the 
plantations with a dense cloud of ushes. 
Half an hour afterwards, the eruption 
was renewed, and continued at intervals 
till half-past ten o'clock. Streams of 
burning lava flowed down the north, side 
of the mquntain. The mountain still 


continued to smoke when the arrivals 
came away on the 26th, and as the smoke 
deemed to issue from more than one 
place, it is thought that some new craters 
have been formed. — Dutch Paper . 


irttfna. 

THE OPIUM TRADE. 

We subjoin extracts from the journal 
of occurrences, and tropics of documents 
relating to the stoppage of the opium 
trade, which appear to have been pulv- 
lislied, in the Canton Retjister^ by the 
Chamber of Commerce : they add some 
further particulars respecting the trans- 
action to those given in our last two 
journals : — 

1 8 'A March . — Latent night Mr. Thom 
was requested by Ilowqua to go to liis 
hong ami translate the proclamation to 
the foreigners, this day issued by the 
imperial commissioner. On the evening 
of the 19th, the Iiong merchants requested 
the attendance of the British and Ameri- 
can merchants ; and in compliance with 
this requisition about six or eight foreign 
merchants proceeded to theConsoo-house, 
where they were informed by the Hong 
merchants, that if the imperial commis- 
sioner’s edict was not literally com plied 
with on the next day, two of their number 
would lose their heads. On the 20th, 
various rumours were afloat respecting 
the quantity of opium with which the 
Kwaug-chow-foo would be satisfied ; but 
no event of any particular interest oc- 
curred. On the 21st, a general meeting 
of the members of the General Chamber 
of Commerce, convened by public cir- 
cular, was held, when a very full meeting 
was assembled, and proceeded to take 
into consideration the proclamation ad- 
dressed to foreigners of all nations, by the 
imperial commissioner. Different opinions 
were expressed by various members, as 
to the most expedient course for foreigners 
to pursue. The result, after the rejection 
of an address drawn up on the previous 
night by the chairman and deputy chair- 
man conjointly, by a majority of eleven, 
was the adoption of a letter to the Hong 
merchants, to be conveyed to them by a 
deputation of members of the cham- 
bers: — acknowledging the receipt of the 
proclamation issued by the Imperial Com- 
missioner; stating, that it had been 
received with profound respect by the 
Chamber of Commerce, and that “ the 
communications made by the Commis- 
sioner of the Imperial will are of such 
vital importance, and involve such com- 
plicated interests, that a reply to them 
cannot be given without the greatest 
deliberation, and that a committee should 
now therefore be appointed to take the 
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measures into consideration, and report 
their opinion to the Chamber at the 
earliest possible period ;** and that “ there 
is an almost unanimous feeling in the 
community, of the absolute necessity 
of the foreign residents of Canton having 
no connexion with the opium traffic.’* 
The whole body of the Hong mer- 
chants attended at the Chamber, and an 
extraordinary meeting of the General 
Chamber was convened to receive them. 
The chairman stated that the meeting 
had been called in consequence of an 
interview with the Hong merchants. 
The resolution and letter of the meeting 
had been presented by them to the Com- 
missioner, whom nothing would satisfy 
but the giving up a certain quantity of 
opium ; it this was not complied with, 
he had announced his determination to 
sit in judgment on the Hong merchants 
in the morning; the question now' to the 
meeting would be, whether the resolution 
of this morning should be adhered to. 
On the suggestion of a member, two 
were requested to go to the Hong mer- 
chants and ascertain from whom they had 
this communication, and if they hail seen 
the Yunelii himself, in presenting the 
Chamber’s letter. On the return of this 
deputation they reported that they had 
seen the merchants, who had solemnly 
declared that they lmd seen the Commis- 
sioner, that the communication was from 
him, and that unless some opium was 
given up, “ they felt assured two of them 
would be beheaded in tlie morning.” 

The question was carried that the 
Hong merchants should he sent for to 
appear personally, and a member and the 
interpreter were requested to convey to 
them the wishes of the meeting. In a 
short time the following Hong merchants 
arrived: — Hovvqua, Mowqua, Ponkce- 
qua, Samqua senior and junior, Poon- 
lioyqua, Mingqua, Gowqua, Saoqua, Yek- 
tuc, Fontia, Kingqua, when the following 
enquiries were made und replied to : — 

“ Q. What took place during the 
interview with the Commissioner? A. 
— We took the words of your letter to him, 
and he gave them to the Kwang- chow- 
foo to examine ; on hearing them read, 
he said you were trifling with the Ilong 
merchants, but you should not do so with 
him ; he declared that if opium was not 
delivered up, he should be at the Consoo- 
house to-morrow at ten, and then he 
would show what he would do.’* 

We decline for the present recording 
in our columns the conversation that 
ensued. — Canton Register. 

In the course of the22d, it was ascer- 
tained, that the Imperial Commissioner 
had sent for two cooks acquainted with 
the taste of foreigners, and a comprador 
who understood the management of their 
menage. The rumours of the quantity of 
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opium required to be delivered up still 
continued, and the number of four thou- 
sand chests was mentioned. In the course 
of the day, Mr. Dent had been prevailed 
upon, by the representations of the Hong 
merchants, to promise to go inside the 
city next day, in obedience to the wishes 
of the Imperial Commissioner; but when 
the treatment of Mr. Flint, and other 
acts of treachery on the part of the Chi- 
nese Government, had been brought to 
Mr. Dent’s recollection, he declined en- 
tering the city, except under a safe con- 
duct granted by the Commissioner himself, 
the only responsible officer at present in 
Canton. 

On the morning of the 23d, Howqua 
and Mowqua, and other of the Hong 
merchants, all without their official but- 
tons, and the two first having a loose iron 
chain thrown over their heads and resting 
on their shoulders, repaired to Mr. Dent’s 
house, and stated that unless Mr. Dent 
obeyed the Commissioner’s summons and 
went into the city in the course of the 
day, two of their number (meaning How- 
qua and Mowqua) would be beheaded 
before night. Mr. Dent adhered to his 
refusal, for the reason given above. It 
was then proposed that a public meeting 
of all foreigners should be immediately 
convened in the hall of the British con- 
sulate: but Mr. Johnston, the second 
superintendent, refused to admit Howqua 
and Mowqua, in their present degraded 
condition, within the hall ; the meeting 
wus accordingly held in the Chamber of 
Commerce, when Howqua, after pointing 
to his button less cap and the chain round 
his neck, stated directly that if Mr. Dent 
did not go into the city, for the purpose 
of being examined by the Commissioner, 
immediately, they would most assuredly 
he beheaded. The chairman told How- 
qua, that the Chamber had heard and 
understood his communication, but that 
the Chamber, being established for com- 
mercial purposes only, had no control 
or influence over Mr. Dent in a question 
of this nature. Howqua asked what was 
the use of a Chamber, if it could not 
declare the general sense of its members? 
All that the Hong merchants wished the 
Chamber to declare was, whether Mr. 
Dent or themselves had reason on their 
sides in the present question ; and whe- 
ther, when their lives were at stake, 
mere doubt and punctilio should not give 
way to such serious considerations ? The 
book of the regulations for the Chamber 
wasthen produced, and the nineteenth ar- 
ticle explained to Howqua, which provides 
that “ the committee of arbitration on no 
occasion shull proceed on any case unless 
both the parries give an obligation that 
they will abide by the decision of the 
committee.” Upon this, Howqua pro- 
posed that all present should proceed to 
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Mr. Dent’s factory, which proposal was 
universally assented to. 

While this meeting was held at the 
chamber, several foreign merchants were 
in verbal communication witli theKwang- 
chow-foo at the Consoo-house ; and when 
they left it, Mr. Morrison was retained a 
prisoner at large Tor about two hours, un- 
til his liberation was applied for by Mr. 
Johnston, and forthwith granted. 

When the parties had arrived at Mr. 
Dent's house, theforeigners went up stairs, 
leaving the Hong merchants in the office, 
with two or three of the members of the 
Chamber of Commerce. It was then dis- 
tinctly and solemnly put to the foreigners 
present, whether Mr. Dent should pro- 
ceed inside the city, except under the pro- 
tection of the Commissioner's own chop 
and seal, and the universal answer was — 
“ No.” This answer was communicated 
to the Hong merchants. Presently, a 
Wei-yuen, i.e. an officer especially deputed 
for the occasion, accompanied by the 
Nam-hoy-yune, came to Mr. Dent’s office. 
Mr. Dent and his interpreter, Mr. Thom, 
with all the foreigners, immediately at- 
tended them. This officer particularly 
impressed on Mr. Dent, that in coming to 
his house he had gone beyond his orders, 
which were imperative that he should 
bring Mr. Dent before the Commissioner 
that day. Many appeals were made to 
Mr. Dent's feelings ; but the officer was 
informed that Mr. Dent was not acting 
from contumacy in declining to obey the 
Commissioner's orders to go before him ; 
that he had the most profound respect 
for the Commissioner and his high office ; 
and felt most particularly grateful to him- 
self (the Wei-yuen) personally, for the 
kindness and consideration he had evinced 
in coming to his house, and the polite 
manner in which he had delivered his or- 
ders ; but that he was acting under the 
general wishes of the foreigners; that 
without the Commissioner’s own safe con- 
duct, he should not go into the city, unless 
taken out of his own house by force, in 
which case no resistance would be made. 
Mr. Dent then retired. The conversation 
was prolonged, and Mr. Dent waited 
upon the Wei-yuen at his own request a 
second time, but with the same result. 
The Wei-yuen then declared he would 
pass the night in Mr. Dent’s house, and 
never leave it, except with him. At last 
it was proposed by the Wei-yuen that Mr 
Inglis, the second partner in the firm of 
Messrs. Dent and Co., should go to the 
Consoo-house, and deliver in person Mr. 
Dent's refusal to the Kwang-chow-foo. 
This proposal was readily agreed to, and 
Mr. Inglis, accompanied by Messrs. Gray, 
Thom, Fearon, and Slade, proceeded to 
the Consoo-house. 

After Mr. Dent’s refusal had been com- 
municated by Mr. Inglis to the Kwang- 
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chow-foo, that officer proposed that he 
should go into the city, and deliver the 
refusal to the Commissioner*, this propo- 
sal was also as readily agreed to, and Mr. 
Inglis, accompanied by Messrs. Thom, 
Fearon, and Slade, Mr. Gray having 
been persuaded to remain behind, went 
with the linguists through the Choolan 
gate into the city, and were conducted to 
the temple dedicated to the Queen of 
Heaven. At first, they seated themselves 
in the open court, hut were soon con- 
ducted to the private apartments of the 
priests, and served with tea and sweet- 
meats. After some time, the treasurer, 
judge, salt-commissioner, grain-inspector, 
made their appearance. These officers 
seated themselves in front, on a line with 
and close to each other, while the Kwang- 
chow-foo and Wei-yuen sat on a side- 
bench. Previous to the arrival of these 
superior officers, Mr. Inglis and his 
friends had been shown to a bamboo set- 
tee in a gallery round an outer court. 
Mr. Thom was first sent for, when the 
following questions were asked him : 
“ What is your name, country, &e. ? Why 
docs not Mr. Dent come?” Mr. Thom 
replied, “ That all the foreigners thought 
that Mr. Dent would be detained, and 
therefore they would not allow him.” — 
“ Detain him or not, he is guilty of show- 
ing the greatest disrespect in not. obeying 
the commands of the high Commis- 
sioner.” Mr. Thom said,) “That Mr. 
Dent had not the most distant intention 
of showing any disrespect ; that this 
question was one of the utmost impor- 
tance ; that Mr. Dent and his country- 
men were all of opinion, and under the 
apprehension, that the high Commissioner 
wished to detain Mr. Dent until a certain 
quantity of opium be confiscated, as they 
had heard it reported the high Commis- 
sioner imagined Mr. Dent had 6,000 
chests of opium.” The judge observed, 
“ That this is no report, but a certainty ; 
that the high Commissioner's eyes are 
very sharp and his ears very long; that 
he knew Dent to be a great merchant 
and a very large capitalist, and that liu 
has resided in China many years ; that 
the high Commissioner held positive 
orders from the emperor to put down the 
opium trade, and that he wished to ad- 
monish Mr. Dent, and also to inquire 
into the nature of his business ; that Mr. 
Dent must be confronted with the high 
Commissioner ; that if he did not consent, 
he should be dragged out of his house by 
force ; and, consequently, the high Com- 
missioner would most assuredly kill him.” 
One of the officers remarked, “ That if 
Dent would willingly come and see the 
high Commissioner, the trade would be 
re-opened. Nearly the same questions 
and observations were made to Mr. In- 
glis and Messrs. Fearon and Slade. When 
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the examination was over, the treasurer 
sent out a present of four pieces of red 
silk and two jars of wine, and the party 
were conducted to the Consoo-house, 
guarded by a detachment of the Kwang- 
heep’s troops, carrying many lanterns, and 
from thence to Mr. Dent’s house. 

Sunday, 24th March. — When it was 
observed to Howqua that this day was 
consecrated to religious worship by Euro- 
peans, he gladly availed himself of the 
fact, as so much more time would be 
granted for deliberation. Early in the 
morning copies of the circular (given in 
p. 38) reached Canton* 

Between six and seven p.m. Captain 
Elliot landed at the step of the British 
consulate, from a boat belonging to his 
Majesty’s sloop Larne. Capt. Elliot had 
arrived at the fort below in his Majesty’s 
cutter Louisa. Some of the Government 
boats pulled after him, apparently in chase; 
the gates, however, were immediately 
unlocked and thrown wide open by the 
Chinese, which gave Capt. Elliot ingress 
to the consular hall. After giving orders 
to hoist the British dag (and as the union 
jack could not be found at the moment, 
the boat’s ensign was hoisted), he gave 
verbal notice of an immediate public 
meeting of all foreigners, and then pro- 
ceeded, attended by many of his country- 
men and others, and a crowd of Chinese 
(whose insutiate curiosity was attracted 
by the full uniform of post- captain) to 
Mr. Dent’s factory, in the Pow-hing 
hong, whence in a few minutes he re- 
turned, accompanied by Mr. Dent, to the 
British consulate, and immediately held 
the meeting he had summoned, and read 
the notice also given in p. 38. 

On Sunday evening, about nine o’clock, 
the native servants were directed to leave 
the foreign factories, and the natives were 
forbidden to sell them food of any kind. 
The coolies of the different hongs, armed 
with shields, spears, swords, and staves, 
ns well as a detachment of troops, occu- 
pied the square, and guarded the doors 
of the British consulate, to prevent the 
escape of Mr. Dent. All the chop boats, 
usually employed for carrying teas to the 
ships, were moored head and stern in the 
river from the east to the west extremes 
of the foreign factories, whilst closer in 
shore there were two tiers of smaller boats 
used for transporting troops. In the 
course of Monday night, a boat belonging 
to the Georye 4 th, in front of the Creek 
hong, was taken possession of by the 
Chinese, and on Tuesday night, several 
of the sailing and rowing boats belonging 
to the foreigners, were, by the Hong mer- 
chants’ orders, hauled into the middle of 
the square, and turned bottom up. The 
troops and coolies erected bamboo sheds 
to protect* themselves from the sun. 


On the 27th, the following notice was 
issued 

“Yu Collector of Customs, &c. &c. at 
the port of Canton, proclaims to the Hong 
merchants for their lull information : 
During the stay of the Commissioner in 
Canton, and while his measures against 
the opium traffickers are in operation, all 
ships now anchored at Whampoa are 
prohibited from opening their holds, and 
must not attempt to leave the port with- 
out their grandchops. The Tungchee of 
Macao has been commanded to forbid the 
pilots (going on board). Let the Hong 
merchants forthwith submit copies to all 
the foreign merchants for their information 
and obedience. The slightest opposition 
will be most severely punished. Ilaste ! 
Haste ! A special edict, 2d moon, 12th 
day (March 26th. 1839)”. 


SMUGGLING. 

A correspondence has taken place 
between the local authorities and the 
Chamber of Commerce respecting an act 
of smuggling by one of the foreign mer- 
chants, named Bierce. It would appear 
that some smuggled tea, sugar-candy, and 
other articles, were seized on board the 
licensed passage boat Snipe , belonging 
to Mr. Pierce ; whereupon, the IIoppo 
issued an order to the following effect — 

“ Let the said goods be sold according 
to law, and their proceeds confiscated to 
Government. Let the boat, which is 
called “ the licensed boat, 1 No. 5,” and 
which is now aground at Whampoa, be 
forthwith brought up to Canton by the 
Hong merchants, who must report the 
same to me, that I may request the 
Governor to depute an officer to accom- 
pany an officer from my department to 
superintend the breaking up of the boat. 
Let this order be made known to the 
Chamber of Commerce for its information 
and obedience. Let the Hong merchants 
and linguists strictly question the said 
foreigner Pierce as to whom the smuggled 
goods belong to, where they were shipped, 
and whither destined.’* 

A further order was issued by the 
IIoppo, to this effect : — “ Respecting 
Pierce’s boat, which was seized at the 
Boguc for attempting to smuggle tea, &c. 
out of the river, I before commanded the 
Hong merchants to bring her up to Can- 
ton with ull despatch, that, on their 
reporting her arrival, I might depute an 
officer to accompany one from the Gover- 
nor’s office to superintend the breaking 
up of the boat. 1 have now received a 
communication from 11. E. the Gover- 
nor, informing me that he has commanded 
the Kwang-cliow-hee and the Nam-hoy- 
yune to accompany in person an officer 
from tlie custom house to proceed on 
board of her and superintend her being 
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broken up, and to report the same. On 
receipt of this, I, the Hoppo, besides 
commanding an officer to hold himself in 
readiness to obey, also issue an edict to 
you Hong merchants, for your infor- 
mation and instant obedience. Forth- 
with bring up to Canton the licensed boat 
No. 5, belonging to Fierce, that she may 
be broken up.” 


3u0trala0i<(« 

NEW SOUTH WALES. 

Legislative Council. — March 15. 

On the further consideration of the 
Crown Lands* Occupation Bill, the 
bishop said, with reference to the means 
of affording religious instruction beyond 
the limits ; it appeared that there were 
4,380 persons residing there, without any 
provision being made for them in this 
respect. It was, therefore, his intention 
to propose the appropriation of a sum for 
that purpose. 

Sir John Jamison did not offer any op- 
position to this plan, but he thought it 
was impracticable; if any sum be ap- 
plied for that purpose, it should come from 
the general fund provided by the Church 
Act. 

The Bishop explained the objections* 
to that mode : in the first place, It was 
not likely that 300/. could be furnished 
by private subscriptions beyond the boun- 
daries, which was required before any 
portion could he applied from the general 
fund ; and, in the next place, it was not 
likely that 200 applications could be 
obtained for that purpose. 

Mr. Bluxland offered no opposition to 
the suggestion of the bishop, and said, 
that sooner or later taxation would be 
commenced, and it might then just as 
well as at any other time. lie did not 
think the proposal of the Bishop practi- 
cable. 

On the reading of the twenty-fifth 
clause, the Bishop moved the following 
resolution : — 

“ Provided, nevertheless, that nothing 
herein contained shall prevent his Exc., 
the Governor, with the consent of the 
Executive Council, from appropriating 
any portion of such residue, after the suid 
purposes are provided for, towards the 
maintenance and support of ministers of 
the Christian religion, in the erection of 
dwelling-houses for their residence, within 
any of the districts beyond the boundaries 
of location for which licenses may be 
issued, or assessment levied for stock or 
sheep depastured therein, upon a petition 
to that effect from not fewer than — 
adults holding any such licence, or resi- 
dent within such district, with un engage- 


ment given by them* or on their behalf r 
to pay yearly an amount equal to ttiat 
which they desire to be advanced out of 
the residue aforesaid, towards the pur- 
poses herein mentioned.** 

Mr. Jones seconded the motion. 

Mr. Berry would support it, but at the 
same time considered that the purposes 
of the Act would swallow up all tlie 
revenue. 

Sir John Jamison would support the 
motion, but would rather the bishop had v 
reserved the motion until the Council 
met for general purposes, and when the 
Appropriation Act was before them, when 
he conceived no opposition would be 
offered to it. 

The Bishop objected to the delay that 
would be occasioned, and said, that as a 
member of that council, he should not 
wisli for tlie bill to go home without 
something to shew the people of England, 
who lmd manifested so much interest in 
the moral state of the colony, tlwit we 
had in some degree followed the same 
sentiments. 

The Attorney General said, he con- 
curred in the principle of the resolution, 
but he thought a bill introduced for that 
express purpose would be better, which, 
if it were done, no one would support 
more than he would. He objected to 
the motion in its present form as tending 
to induce ridicule ; that the council having 
in the first place provided for the benefit 
of the squatters and their sheep, as a 
matter of afterthought, provided for the 
pastor and his flock. 

Mr. Jones had no doubt that, instead 
of the number of persons residing beyond 
the boundaries being about four thousand, 
the number would be found to be near 
seven thousand. 

The colonial secretary pointed out the 
fifth clause of the Church Act, which 
provides for what was intended by the 
bishop, allowing the Governor to issue 
such a sum for the support of a minister 
in any part of the colony, on any sum 
above £50. being raised by voluntary con- 
tributions. 

The Bishop explained, that the clause 
required that a hundred applications 
should be sent to the Government before 
assistance would be granted; a number 
that could not be obtained. 

The Governor said it had not been his 
intention to have spoken on the subject, 
but he conceived that the bishop laboured 
under a mistake, as the Council was only 
authorised to appropriate the surplus 
which remained from the assessment, 
which, according to the calculation, would 
be more than swallowed up before the 
sum accruing from licences would be ap- 
plied. 

The Bishop said, under those circum- 
stances, he would withdraw his motion. 
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The whole of the clauses in the bill 
being gone through, the Bishop said, that 
on a further consideration, and after a 
minute examination of the provisions of 
the bill, he had not been able to discover 
any mode to meet the object he had in- 
tended, of affording religious instruction 
to persons beyond the boundaries. He 
observed, that although he found his 
proposition had been generally approved 
of by the members of the Council, he was 
sorry to see that any of them should 
have wished it to be postponed for an 
indefinite period, while at the same time 
he was convinced that, if a proposit on 
had been made to leave the sheep without 
shepherds, for ever so short a period, 
there was not a flock-master, either 
within or without the boundaries, who 
would not at once have raised his voice 
against it, 

MISCELL A NEO ITS. 

State of the Country . — The present 
year must be looked upon ns the most 
calamitous the colony lias ever experi- 
enced. occasioned by the long continued 
drought. Reports from all parts give the 
most alarming picture of the stare of 
things. The following are a few extracts 
from accounts lately received : — 

Bathurst. — The drought continues, 
and no words can express the miserable 
appearance of the country ; there is not 
supposed to be enough wheat left for seed 
— no milk — no cheese, and no vegeta- 
bles. 

Patrick's Plains. — There is neither 
food for man or beast ; the plains are as 
destitute of grass as a turnpike- road. 

Paterson , Hunter's River . — The coun- 
try is in a desponding state for want of 
rain ; there will be no maize. God knows 
wlrnt will become of us all if some change 
does not take place very soon. 

Western Districts. — The country all 
round is destroyed by the drought. Mr. 
Oxley's inland sea, or lake, is dried up, 
and the cattle are feeding on a herb which 
grow9 in its bed, and which succeeds well 
with them ; but for this there would be 
no fat cattle. 

K*ng. — The drought continues with 
unabated severity; stock of every de- 
scription are beginning to fall off for want 
of pasturage; things are in a dreadful 
state. 

Murrumbidyee . — The river has de- 
creased so considerably as to become dry 
in many places, and flsii may be seen 
lying in a putrid state on the bed of the 
river. 

Wellington. — The country is burnt up ; 
sheep are dying by hundreds ; the cattle 
have all long since been dead. For the 
last twelvemonths there has not been 
rain for two consecutive days. — Syd. 
Gaz ., Mar. 28. 
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Heavy and continued rains have fallen, 
but recent accounts from Bathurst repre- 
sent that part of the country to be still in 
a deplorable state, and not to have been 
much benefited by the recent rain. The 
cattle are said to be dying fast. Flour is 
quoted at 70s. per hundred pounds.—* 
Ibid. May 2. 

The accounts which continue to be re- 
ceived from all parts of the interior con- 
tain tbe most flattering reports of the fall 
of rain, which has been productive of the 
greatest good. Its continuance has been 
steady, and sufficiently gentle to admit 
of its penetrating the ground rather than 
running off it. Even in the immediate 
vicinity of Sydney its good effects may 
be plainly seen, in the improved ap- 
pearance of the land, where the grass is 
every where springing up. A few more 
days rain and our rivers and water-holes 
will be again filled ; our gardens will be 
again stocked, and our markets replenish- 
ed, and the supply of vegetables, though 
at present it cannot affect the price of 
grain, must prove a great alleviation in 
these times of scarcity. — Sydney Herald , 
May 6. 

Pleasant Island. — A lad has arrived at 
the Bay of Islands, in the Proteus whaler, 
Capt. Fowler, who states that he belong- 
ed to the Governor Halkett whaler, and 
about five years since was left on Plea- 
sant Island, when that vessel touched 
there to refresh. Since that time, he says, 
he has remained on the island, until he 
managed to escape by secreting himself 
on board the Proteus about three months 
ago. On the island, he says, there are 
three white men, one of whom had been 
mute of a vessel, and tbe other two are 
runaways from Norfolk Island. They 
Jive by piracy, and have made a rich har- 
vest from the plunder of the vessels 
which have fallen into their hands. One 
of the runaways, named Paddy, seems 
to be tlie ringleader ; he possesses num- 
bers of chronometers, sextants, &c., and 
is well furnished with all kinds of wea- 
pons, ammunition, &c. Some time before 
the lad made his escape, he heard Paddy 
speak of his intention to look out for some 
small vessel, which he meant to take pos- 
session of, massacre the crew, and, with 
his compaions, and their ill-gottenn gains, 
leave the island. — Syd. Gaz. April 23. 

German Emigrants. — During the Rev. 
Dr. Lang’s late visit to Europe, he char- 
tered the French ship Justine to convey 
to this colony a large number of German 
vi-ne-dressers, &c., whom he had selected 
when on the Continent. Oil the way 
hirher, the Justine put in at llio Janeiro, 
to obtain refreshments, and, during her 
stay there, the Brazilian government, 
desirous of securing the settlement ill 
their territories of so valuable an assort- 
ment of emigrants, practically acquainted 
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with the culture of the grape and the 
manufacture of wine, made a proposal to 
Capt. Bernard, the commander of the 
Justine, to disembark his passengers, of- 
fering to pay him about £ 2,500. Capt. 
Bernard, having contracted with Dr. 
Lang to convey the emigrants to Sydney, 
at once rejected the proposal ; the Bra- 
zilians, however, accomplished, by foul 
play, wliat they could not obtain by fair. 
By means of fine promises and false re- 
presentations, a spirit of insubordination 
was excited among the emigrants, who, 
being furnished with arms from the shore, 
refused to proceed in the vessel, and 
Capt. B. was compelled to consent to 
their landing. Having thus attained their 
object, the Brazilian Government, on 
Capt. Bernard’s complaining, refused to 
adhere to their fo;mer proposal, and 
Captain B. was obliged to put up with 
the sum of £ 1,300. — Si/d. Gaz. April 27. 

The Aborigines . — Extract of a letter 
from the Upper Hunter, dated April Hth. 
“ We are almost every day hearing of 
murders committed by the blacks, and 
nothing is done towards bringing them 
to justice. If such atrocious murders 
were committed any where else, and if 
the murderers, as here, from their supe- 
rior agility and the cunning which they 
possess, bid defiance to capturcand j ustice, 
would not a just government proclaim 
martial law, and would not the whole 
country he in arms to avenge such mur- 
ders, and annihilate such a blood-thirsty 
community? If, as the canters of the 
present day maintain, the black natives 
have an original right in the soil, let the 
government be honest and buy it of them ; 
but if they continue to drive them back 
as they do the kangaroo, ami sell ami 
lease us the land, let us not have our 
lives put in jeopardy by these savages, 
disputing with us for the lands which the 
government 1ms sold or leased to us,” 

Australian Newspapers . — The Austra- 
lian colonies at present possess four jour- 
nals published three times a week, two 
twice a week, and eighteen once a week 
— in all, twenty- four newspapers, having 
thirty-four publications weekly. 

Excerpta .— The debating class at the 
School of Arts, engaged in the discussion 
of the principles of the “ tee-total ” sys- 
tem, on which occasion a licensed publi- 
can was unanimously called to the chair. 

Three men were indicted in the Su- 
preme Court for stealing a pair of trousers, 
“ the property of our Sovereign Lady the 
Queen.” The trousers are said to be a 
pair of white drills ! 

VAN DIEMEN’S LAND. 

CONVICT DISCIPLINE ANI> THE NEW 
ASSIGNMENT SYSTEM. 

A public meeting took place on the 
27th March at Launceston, to petition 
the Queen against the New Assignment 


System. About two hundred of the 
leading colonists attended. Tile speakers 
complained bitterlyoftbe calumnies which 
hHd been uttered against the colonists. 
Amongst others, the Rev. Mr. Dowling, 
a Baptist missionary, “ felt subpoenaed by 
the duties of an honest conscience before 
that assembly, to lift his voice in defence 
of a people who had been grossly misre- 
presented.” He was at a loss to conceive 
how statements so glaringly untrue — ca- 
pable of such decided refutation by exist- 
ent facts — could ever have gained circula- 
tion against the free population of the 
colony; a population, indeed, which would 
triumphantly stand the test of comparison 
with any equal body of men in Great 
Britain. “As a missionary in Great Bri- 
tain, lie could not go, indiscriminately, to 
any and every house, in the expectation 
of meeting there with such hospitality, 
or of being afforded such opportunities 
of ministering to its inmates, as he had 
done in this laud. He had found not only 
a cordial reception, but, he might say, 
the anticipation of his wishes, in the op- 
portunities afforded him by the colonists, 
for testifying to the glories of the Lord 
and Saviour. On his cpiarterly journies, 
as a missionary, embracing a very exten- 
sive circuit, he had always found such a 
disposition existent among the settlers ; 
and themselves, their families, and ser- 
vants, were happy in an attendance upon 
religious ordinances. He hud been de- 
lighted oftentimes to observe, even in the 
chain gangs and road parties, the order, 
attention, and frequent manifest feeling, 
under religious instruction, of the con- 
victs. A decency marked these religious 
meetings, equal to that of any congrega- 
tion in England.” The Uev. Mr. Simpson, 
the Wesleyan minister stationed in this 
town, confirmed what had fallen from the 
Rev. Mr. Dowling; adding, that he had 
always been received, in his travels 
through the country, with gladness, and 
his ministrations had every where been 
acceptable. He hail frequently, when at 
a friend’s house in the country, received 
pressing invitations from surrounding set- 
tlers to turn aside from his route, and 
preach the word of God to them and 
their establishments. The petition was 
carried unanimously. 

At a public meeting at Macquarie 
Plains, some resolutions were agreed to 
strongly condemnatory of “ the vile and 
slanderous aspersions" upon the free 
colonists of this island, by Capt. Cheyne, 
director of* public works, in his Report 
on Convict Discipline, in 1837, and of the 
unfounded statement of Capt. Maco- 
nochie as to “ the total disuse (by them) 
of moral motives in the domestic relations 
of life;” and it was resolved “that an 
address be presented to the Lieut.- Go- 
vernor and the legislative council, request- 
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ing that immediate steps may be taken 
to investigate the calumnies thus wan- 
tonly heaped upon the free inhabitants 
by Capt. Chcyne, and to- take such mea- 
sures as may remove the stain, which 
such reports, if not neutralized, are calcu- 
lated to inflict upon the character of the 
free inhabitants, it being well known 
that a predisposition exists in England to 
believe any calumnies against the colony. ” 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Lake Alcxandrina . — Another attempt 
has been made to force an entrance into 
the lake, und it 1ms met with the usual 
result. After surmounting the large rol- 
lers, the party, headed by Mr. M'Ghie, a 
most experienced ami intrepid whaler, 
came into shallow water, at a distance of 
nearly half a mile from the shore. Here 
the rollers followed each other in such 
rapid succession that the boat was cap- 
sized, and the party immersed. Fortu- 
nately, they all succeeded in reaching the 
shore, and the boat was soon afterwards 
drifted in, without having sustained any 
great injury. Mr. M'Gliie ami his party 
then dragged the boat over the spit of 
land which divides the outer entrance 
from the deep water on the inner side of 
the bar. Here they employed themselves 
ascertaining the depth of water at a 
place as near the bar as they could attain 
to with safety, and found that it did not 
exceed six feet. Coupling this fact with 
the long space of shallow water which 
intervenes between the larger sea-rollers 
and the shore, it is obviously hopeless 
for any sailing or steam vessel of even 
ordinary burden to attempt an entrance 
to the lake. — Murray's Review, April 2. 

The Aborigines . — It is far from impro- 
bable that the few remaining Abori- 
gines at Flinders’ Island will be swept 
away by disease, so us that race will have 
become entirely extinct. The influenza 
rages there so severely, that Dr. Sec- 
combc, the Government surgeon at Laun- 
ceston, has proceeded to that island, to 
render every possible medical assistance. 
— Ibid . 

Zoology . — Mr. Gould, the ornitholo- 
gist, who came hither to study the birds 
of Australia, lias collected altogether 
about 800 specimens of birds, seventy of 
quadrupeds (several of which are new), 
more than 100 specimens preserved 
whole in spirits for dissection, and the 
nests and eggs of above seventy species 
of birds, together with skeletons of all the 
principal forms. Mr. Gould has pro- 
ceeded to South Australia. 

SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Aborigines . — Governor Gawler, in 
his reply (March 2\) to a presentment 


of the grand jury, observes : — “ 1 am 
much gratified at the manly and decided 
manner in which the grand jury have 
expressed their benevolent feelings on the 
subject of the aborigines. In common 
with the gentlemen of the grand jury, I 
have observed with anxiety the progress 
of events and opinions in this particular; 
and I have also seen with deep regret 
that, as in substance expressed by the 
presentment, petty offences and depre- 
dations have been increasing among the 
aborigines, and that these evils have 
been accompanied by a corresponding 
increase of impatience and animosity 
against them by some settlers. I cor- 
dially unite in opinion with the grand 
jury, that 'measures should be speedily 
taken to promote their civilization, and 
protect such rights as are unalienable to 
man, with a view to their advantage, and 
to the security of the colonists.' Such 
measures have been for some time past 
under consideration, and are actually in 
progress. Every friend of morality, how- 
ever, must see with deep concern, tluit 
that vice which hrutulizes man, or rather 
which degrades him lower than the brute 
— drunkenness, — that vice which espe- 
cially renders man a burden to himself 
and a pest to society, is, through the 
example or at the instigation of thought- 
less and abandoned persons, gaining 
ground among the natives. As one of 
the leading points of hope for them, its 
progress must be steadily ami universally 
discountenanced by us. Hitherto, the 
aborigines in this province have beeii 
fostered by the colonists in general, with 
a degree of judgment and humanity 
scarcely ever equalled and never sur- 
passed in the history of colonization. 
After such a commencement, we may 
look with great confidence for a continu- 
ance of the same general standard of 
conduct, under the increasing difficulties 
which must accompany the extension of 
our settlements ami the spread of Euro- 
pean vices. The aborigines have been 
brought under British laws, to the utmost 
of my power, when they are guilty of 
crimes. I will not, from any mistaken 
sympathy towards them, suffer those laws 
to be evaded ; but, at the same time, as 
the aborigines may be punished by our 
laws, by those laws they must also be pro- 
tected, and I look to the juries of the 
colony for stedfast support in defending 
them, according to the full scope and 
power of British statutes, against every 
lawless aggression. It must also be 
remembered, that if, on the one hand, we 
have set before them the blessings of 
Christianity and civilization, we have, on 
the other, received from them this beau- 
tiful country, of which, until our arrival, 
they were the undisputed possessors. 
For this, the foundation of brilliant 
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hopes to the colonists, we owe to its 
native and aboriginal proprietors at least 
a heavy debt of charity, humanity, and 
patient forbearance.” 

On the 10th May, a public meeting was 
held “ to take into consideration the pre- 
sent relations of the colonists with the 
aborigines, with a view to adopt mea- 
sures calculated to afford that protection 
to all classes of the community to which 
they are entitled, and to determine on 
such means as shall restore and per- 
petuate the friendly intercourse which has 
hitherto subsisted between the settlers 
and the natives.** The meeting is spoken 
of as one of the largest called together in 
Adelaide. It was resolved, “that while 
this meeting claims the most ample right 
of security and protection for life and 
property in this our adopted country, we 
cheerfully and willingly admit the right of 
the aborigines to equal protection, and 
the fullest provision for their wants ; that 
we deeply deplore the murders and out- 
rages recently perpetrated by the abori- 
gines, both as shaking the feeling of con- 
fidence hitherto enjoyed, and as tending 
to deaden that benevolent interest in the 
native population, which it has been the 
object of the colonists generally to foster 
and maintain. That this meeting is 
deeply impressed with the conviction of 
the inefficiency exhibited in the office of 
Protector of the Aborigines, and to the 
almost total neglect of the official instruc- 
tions under which the head of that 
department was appointed, are mainly to 
be attributed the late unhappy events; 
and they lament it the more, because 
repeated expressions of opinion that we 
were on the eve of such occurrences, 
appear to have been disrcgnrded. That, 
in order to allay the irritated state of the 
public mind and prevent those acts of 
retaliation which will otherwise inevi- 
tably occur, it is of the first importance 
that prudent and wise measures be imme- 
diately adopted, and that they be carried 
into execution with energy and decision. 
That it is absolutely necessary for the 
general safety, that the police, the only 
force existing in the colony; should be 
maintained in a state of discipline and 
efficiency, and that this meeting respect- 
fully recommend to his Exc. the Gover- 
nor, the necessity that exists of forming 
and organizing a larger number of the 
mounted police, especially for the protec- 
tion of life and property in the more 
exposed districts of the colony ; and for 
the furtherance of this object, that magis- 
trates should be appointed in the various 
districts in which out-stations exist, with 
a constabulary force sufficient to insure 
protection in such situations. That this 
meeting is of opinion, that the natives 
having arms, such as spears and waddies, 
in their possession, when encamped on 
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the river in the centre of the town, or 
within its precincts, is highly objection- 
able, as presenting to them a constant 
temptation to commit acts of aggression 
on unprotected females and others who 
may be passing within their reach : and 
that his Exc. the Governor be memo- 
rialized on this subject, with the view of 
endeavouring to prevent the recurrence of 
any such offences. That, in order to prove 
the sincere desire of the colonists to restore 
and perpetuate the friendly relations hither- 
to subsisting between the aborigines and 
themselves, a committee of gentlemen be 
formed, whose primary duty shall be to 
convey to the Government the resolu- 
tions of this meeting, and subsequently to 
suggest such measures as may be neces- 
sary for securing protection to both the 
settler and the native, to watch over the 
interests of the aborigines, and to corres- 
pond with the committee of the society 
for their protection in England.** 

The Town of Milner . — Several gentle- 
men, who have recently visited this fine 
property, express themselves in the high- 
est terms of its capabilities. The land 
on both sides of the river is considered 
by Dr. Imlay as, without exception, the 
richest he has ever seen either in Van 
Diemen’s Land or New Holland. — 
Murray's Review, April 2. 

Mr. Stephen, colonial secretary, lias 
just sold to Capt. Allen, H.E. I. C. ser- 
vice, and to Mr. Ellis, also from India 
(passengers by the Buckinghamshire ), half 
of the Milner estate, for the sum of 
twenty thousand pounds! These gentle- 
men, in conjunction with Mr. Stephen, 
intend to lay out a large sum in erecting 
buildings, saw-mills, &c., and are about 
to commence agricultural operations on 
an extensive scale forthwith. The de- 
mand for allotments in the town of Mil- 
ner continues to increase. Mr. lientham, 
the agent, has sold nearly one-fourth of 
the whole within the last three days.— 
S, A. Gaz ., April 13. 

Overland Journey . — The following re- 
port, by Mr. E. J. Eyre, of his journey 
overland from New South Wales to Ade- 
laide, with stock, is officially published. 

“ Adelaide, Feb. 23, 1839. 

“ We left Limestone Plains (our point 
of departure) on the 5th December 1838, 
and following the high* road to Port 
Phillip, as far as the crossing-place of the 
Murrumbidgee, we turned down the 
river to the westward, instead of follow- 
ing further south, aa all the parties 
coming to this colony had previously 
done, and by this means we avoided 
crossing* *he several rivers on that line of 
road, materially shortened the distance, 
and obtained a more abundant supply of 
feed and water for our stock. After 
passing my party twice across the Mur- 
rumbidgee, to uvoid some ranges, I con- 
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tinned following its right or northern 
bank, and passing through the marshes 
of the Lachlan, crossed the bed of that 
river without being aware of it, as its 
channel presented the appearance of an 
ordinary creek, and had no water in it, as 
fiir as I went up, beyond two hundred 
yards of its junction with the Murrum- 
hidgee ; my drays crossed about half a 
mile above this junction, and had no 
difficulty in effecting a passage. The 
marshes of the Lachlan (at least that 
portion of them which I crossed, and 
which lies contiguous to the Murrum- 
bidgee) no longer exhibit that formidable 
appearance they did some years ago, and 
the many dry seasons we have bad lately 
have so much changed their character, 
that they now only present the appear- 
ance of large and rich alluvial flats, more 
or less covered with reeds, but generally 
of a firm surface, and affording an easy 
and good road to travel over. After 
pussing the Lachlan, we followed down 
the Murrumbirigee to its junction with 
the Hume, and on our arriving there, 
we became aware that another party 
(Capt. Hart’s, from Portland Bay) bad 
arrived on the south side of the Murray, 
about the same time we did on the 
northern, and our two parties continued 
following opposite sides of the river to 
beyond the junction of the Darling, 
where Capt. Hart crossed to the northern 
side with his party a day or two’s stage in 
advance of mine. After crossing the 
Darling, 1 felt anxious, while in that 
neighbourhood, to ascertain the nature 
and course of a junction laid down by 
Capt. Sturt as the Lindesay, and falling 
into the Murray on its southern hank ; 
and I was the more anxious to ascertain 
this point, as I had myself last year 
(when endeavouring to cross the interior 
of the country to the southward of the 
Murray, on my route to Adelaide) met 
with many difficulties and much delay 
from my not being able to fall in with this 
(supposed) stream in the direction I ex- 
pected to have found it. After seeing 
my party two days’ stage beyond the 
Darling, I crossed to the south side of 
the Murray, accompanied by two of my 
party, and I spent three days in careful 
examination of the surrounding country, 
hut was unable to discover any stream 
connected with the country on the south. 

I found the extent of land subject to 
flood much greater in this vicinity than I 
had done higher up the river, and its sur- 
face was intersected by very many creeks 
and lagoons, some of which were of con- 
siderable size, and hud a good deal of 
water in them ; and one in particular, 
which I took to he the Lindesay of Capt. 
Sturt, is both wide and deep, and has its 
whole course distinctly marked by lines 
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of lofty gum trees. This creek appears 
to separate the flooded lands from the 
higher ground beyond, and continues for 
a course of about sixteen miles, taking 
first a south-westerly and then a north- 
westerly direction, and coming to the 
river at both its extremities ; hut it ap- 
pears (as do also all the other creeks and 
lagoons) to he filled only by the surplus 
waters of the river in seasons of flood. 
Immediately below the low lands are ex- 
tensive plains of red sand, covered with 
low bushes, but destitute of gri&ss, and 
these are again locked in by sandy ridges 
covered with scrub, which appeared to 
extend far into the interior to the south- 
ward. After crossing the Darling, my 
party continued to follow in the same 
route I kept last year ; and as soon as I 
had seen them over the worst of the road, 
I left them a few days ago, leisurely ad- 
vancing, and preceded them myself to 
Adelaide.” 

Mr. Eyre presented to the Governor a 
joint (saddle) of “overland mutton, killed 
on its arrival, in order to be convinced of 
the little injury sheep sustain from that 
long journey.” The Governor declared 
that the mutton (| could not be surpassed 
in appearance in a London butcher’s 
shop at Christmas.” 

Port Lincoln.— The following report, 
from Mr. R. Tod, is officially published : 

“ 1 left Port Adelaide on the 11th 
March, in the Abeona, chartered by the 
shareholders of Special Survey No. I., 
carrying Mr. Winter, the surveyor, along 
with a party. We did not reach the 
western side of the Gulf until the Kith, 
when we found ourselves about thirty- 
five miles to the north of Boston Bay. 
We had the view of a beautiful undulating 
country, hearing as much vegetation as 
could be expected at this season of the 
year. The wind being now contrury, we 
tacked towards Yorke’s Peninsula, where 
we next day landed at a cove in Ilard- 
wieke Bay. The lateness of the hour 
prevented our penetrating into the inte- 
rior further than about a mile, hut tq this 
extent the soil appeared barren, and on 
every side a flat country ; the few stunted 
trees we passed were the she-oak. We 
again put to sea, ami, after passing over 
a shoal not laid down in any chart, we 
arrived at Port Lincoln on the 19th. 

High as our expectations were raised, 
they were fully realised. On rounding 
Boston Island to the north or south, a 
magnificent harbour opens out, having 
two entrances, but the greater part, 
nevertheless, landlocked. It is a semi- 
circle, almost surrounded by hills, wood- 
ed to the water’s edge, sufficiently high 
to he picturesque, but neither so high nor 
so steep as to form a barrier to the infe- 
rior. Deep water close in- shore washes 
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a beach of gravel or stones, save on the 
south side, where, for a short distance, it 
is sandy, and comparatively shallow. We 
landed on a mountain in front of a beau- 
tiful vale, which we named 4 Ilappy Val- 
ley,' and hoisted the British Hag. On the 
20th, Mr. Winter, accompanied by Messrs. 
Fenn, Stephens, and myself, proceeded 
up Happy Valley, and crossed the ridge 
of hills separating us from the interior. 
We found them generally of one charac- 
ter — open she-ouk forest, somewhat 
stunted in appearance, rising from a soil 
of six to eight inches in depth, beneath 
which vve observed in various parts a 
stiatum of limestone rock. Some hills 
were barren, and covered with granite or 
iron-stone ; but the majority, even at 
this unfavourable season of the year, bad 
sufficient grass for depasturing sheep, 
while the vallies might sustain a limited 
number of cattle, or be adapted to agri- 
cultural purposes. The scenery is splen- 
did. and from the highest hill behind the 
harbour there is a charming view of the 
bay and surrounding coast, while towards 
the west, the coast and sandhills adjoin- 
ing Coffin’s Bay were distinctly visible. 
North-west lay an undulating country, 
clear in many places, with belts of open 
forest, and at no great distance the bed of 
a hike, about nine miles in circumference, 
having all the appearance of being filled 
in winter. We descended the other side 
of the range, and calculated the distunce 
Irpm tlie harbour to the undulating coun- 
try to be about three miles. We proceed- 
ed towards the lake, distant three miles 
further, but were prevented by the swamp 
from approaching the centre, where we 
observed the water had not been dried 
up. There is, in winter, an outlet from 
this lake, running apparently into that 
arm of the harbour named by Capt. Flin- 
ders 4 Port Lincoln.’ The bed of tin’s 
river, now dry, was covered by large 
gum trees, whose fresh appearances indi- 
cated water near the surface : in fact, we 
saw a pool of it near the lake, and it was 
fresh. The breadth of the bed of the 
river, together with marks on tlie trees 
and rocks in the channel, indicate a con- 
siderable body of water issuing from the 
lake at certain seasons. We did not see 
any natives, although their tracks were 
occasionally visible on the paths. We re- 
turned by a route less elevated, and there- 
fore more fit for drays, reaching the coast 
at the south side of Boston Bay, where 
the land is low.” 

Tlie settlement of this important har- 
bour proceeds with great rapidity, not to 
be stifled by monopolists ; and application 
has been already made, through an influ- 
ential quarter, for the establishment of a 
branch bank of one of the Van Diemen’s 
Land Companies. — S. A. Gaz , Mar. 6. 
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From all that has been discovered, 
there appears to be ahundunce of fresh 
water. The greatest deficiency is in tim- 
ber— no thing but the she-oak having been 
discovered within five miles of the coast. 
This deficiency, however, it is hoped, 
will be supplied by the discoveries of a 
party who have gone into the interior for 
ten days or u fortnight, and who intend 
to effect a complete exploration of the 
interior. There is abundance of granite 
for building purposes, and a great plenty 
of limestone. The nntives appear to be 
very timid, none of them having been 
met with, except a woman and three 
children, who ran away ; hut, on being 
overtaken, accepted biscuit from the 
party. Upon the whole, the examination 
of the harbour, coast, and land, lias been 
most satisfactory, demonstrating the sur- 
vey No. 1, at Boston Bay, as the most 
splendid by far that has been demanded 
in the province. Already there are one 
hundred and fifty inhabitants oil the spot, 
and a party from Kangaroo Island, after 
surveying the coast, situation of the town, 
&c., came at once to Adelaide, and made 
purchases of land. One half acre section, 
near Kirton Point, was sold last week at 
Port Lincoln for £120. — Australian , 
Mur. 15. 

An official report, from Capt. Porter, 
states : “ I consider the approach to this 
place both safe and easy. The harbour 
is, I think, the best I ever was in, and 
the land in the valleys is rich and good ; 
on the hills it is fair sheep-pasture all 
along tlie coast of Boston Bay ; the cli- 
mate is colder than at Adelaide ; in fact, 
I have found here all that I want.” 

On the 27th of February last, a special 
survey of 15,000 acres of the land adjoin- 
ing Boston Bay, inPort Lincoln, was de- 
manded, paid for, and obtained ; and at 
the moment we write, 10th of April fol- 
lowing, there are nearly three hundred 
souls either located on the spot, or em- 
barking, or on their passage to it. Three 
vessels already belong to Port Lincoln, 
and are engaged in conveying settlers and 
stores to the town ; a magistrate has been 
appointed, and police constables sworn 
in ; the water frontage has been surveyed 
and appropriated ; we have a plan of the 
new city now before ns ; houses and 
stores urc in the course of erection ; sup- 
plies of all the necessaries of life are in 
abundance ; contracts for a continuance 
of these supplies have been entered into 
with the Messrs. Imlays, the well-known 
extensive stock-owners of Twofold. Bay ; 
preparations for whale-fishing during the 
approaching season arc in progress ; and. 
last of all, the reader now holds in his 
hands the first number of a journal de- 
stined to record the rise and progress of 
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the port, and future commercial empo- 
rium, of South Australia. Thus, within 
the brief space of six weeks, lias a settle- 
ment been organized and established, 
with every prospect of steady, healthful 
progression, and, in due time, of trium- 
phant prosperity. — Port Lincoln Herald , 
April 10. 

We stop the press to announce the 
arrival of Messrs. Stephen and Edward 
Henty from Portland 13a}'. Mr. S.Ucnty, 
who has been at Port Lincoln and in 
Spencer’s (Julf for upwards of six months, 
reports, from personal observation, that 
there is plenty of good land within twenty 
miles of Poston 13ay, with sufficient tim- 
ber for immediate available purposes. 
They «No report that a navigable fresh 
water river has been discovered, extend- 
ing from Coffin’s Bay to within fifteen 
miles of Boston Bay, aad having nine 
feet water on the bar. —5. A. Gaz. t 
April 13. 

(’apt. W. F. Porter lias been sworn in 
as magistrate of the new settlement. The 
ceremony took place, in the presence of 
the whole population, in the centre of 
Happy Valley. 

Village of Klemzig. — There exists, about 
three miles from North Adelaide, a Ger- 
man village, named Klemzig. It is situ- 
ated on the northern side of the Torrens, 
on the estate of Mr. G. F. Angus. Like 
Adelaide, it is surrounded with noble 
trees, and. from many points, commands 
near views of our magnificent range of 
mountains. The river winds past it, and 
contains, for the season, a considerale 
depth of water. An air of serenity per- 
vades the spot, which is exactly such an 
one as the imagination would pourtray as 
the retreat of persecuted piety. The in- 
dustry and quiet perseverance of the 
German character have been fully de- 
veloped in Klemzig. Four or five months 
only have elapsed since the hand of man 
began there to efface the features of the 
wilderness, yet nearly thirty houses have 
already been erected— and good and spa- 
cious houses some of them .are. All are 
neat, clean, and comfortable ; they are 
built mostly of pise, or of unburnt bricks 
which have been hardened by the sun. 
The more bumble cottuges consist of 
brushwood and thatch. The sloping bank 
of the river is covered with gardens. 
These consist of small unfenced plots of 
ground separated by narrow paths. The 
number of vegetables which the Germans 
have at the present moment under culture 
affords strong proof of their industry. 
Among these arc lettuces, potatoes, cu- 
cumbers, French, broad, and scarlet beans, 
carrots, turnips, onions, radishes, spinach, 
brocoli, cabbage, and green peas ; also, 
melons, maize, mangel-wurzel, mustard 
and cress, and a few flowers. The inha- 
bitants themselves are not the least intc- 
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resting subjects for contemplation. The 
visitors will find them, one and all, as 
cheerful as English bees in the spring 
season. Out of doors, they are weed- 
ing, or watering, or building, or fishing, 
milking, washing, cutting wood, or carry- 
ing water. Within doors, the housewife 
plies her domestic toil with equal assi- 
duity. She is engaged in bread-making, 
butter-making, cooking, cleaning, or some 
such occupation. Not a soul is idle. Even 
the children, who are too sm ill to work, 
yet large enough to learn, will be found, 
in ordinary school-hours, receiving the 
tuition of their excellent ami indefatigable 
pastor. The visitor will he struck by 
the obliging dispositions and courteous 
manners of the people. The male pea- 
sant raises his hat as he passes you, and 
bows with an air equally removed from 
boorislmess and servility. The female, 
although, perhaps, bending under a load 
of wood, lias a smile, and some other 
expression of respectful courtesy, to offer 
the passing stranger. Even the few na- 
tives, who assist them in some of their 
labours, appear to have imbibed their 
spirit, being retiring and unobtrusive. 
Our German brethren in Klemzig, driven 
from their native country because they 
would not yield to that worst kind of 
tyranny which seeks to rivet, chains on 
men’s minds, and dictate to them their 
faith, came hither, erected their altar 
among us, and are now presenting us with 
a model of practical colonization well 
wortfiy of our individual imitation. — S. 
Australian , May k 

New Tract of Country. — 'The Southern 
Australian of May 1-, with reference to a 
special survey demanded by Mr. Flax- 
man, states that he had, through the 
information afforded him by some Ger- 
mans, discovered a fine tract of country, 
with a frontage of water, larger than any 
that had yet been discovered. “ The 
selection has been made at the foot of the 
Barossa range of hill-', about six miles 
from Lyndoch Valley, and about fifty 
miles to the north of Adelaide, and, 
according to report, includes the finest 
sheet of water yet found in the colony 
(except the Murray), and which has 
received the name of the ‘Flaxman River.' 
The river rises near the source of the 
Gawlcr, and, unlike most of the Mater- 
courses ami rivers on this side of the 
Gulf, does not flow westward towards the 
Gulf, hut takes a serpentine course through 
Light’s Pass to the eastward , and flowing 
at the foot of the Barossa bills to the 
east, is said to continue its course to- 
M r ards the south-east, and to fall into the 
Murray. This latter fact is not yet 
fully ascertained, though tw r o parties 
state that they have traced it along its 
whole course to its junction with that 
great Australian river. It must be highly 
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gratifying to Col. Light to know that this 
river runs through the pass to the Murray, 
which he long ago pointed out as the 
great/ north road to the eastern portions 
of the province; und although other 
passes may be found in the Barossa 
range, yet the magnitude and natural 
features of the present road point it out 
as the one most likely to be followed.” 

The colony is said to have suffered 
dreadfully from the drought and dysentery 
to a fearful extent prevailed among the 
natives and settlers, owing, it is sup- 
posed, to the quality of the water. The 
state of the river, from which the town of 
Adelaide is supplied with water, is thus 
described in the Southern Australian : — 
“ The state of the river at present is per- 
fectly disgusting, and the people should, 
recollect that, in drinking its waters just 
now, they drink in the essence of all sorts 
of nastiness and filth, which, stagnating 
in the pools of the river, engender insects 
and vermin abominable to think of.” 

Great excitement continued to prevail, 
at the latest advices, on account of the 
murders committed by the blacks. The 
government had issbed a proclamation, 
prohibiting the issuing of rations to the 
natives, until they gave up the persons 
guilty of the last murder. The policy of 
this measure was very much questioned, 
as, driven to the alternative of procuring 
food or perishing from want, there was 
little doubt but that they would attack 
the flocks, and conflicts must necessarily 
ensue between them and the shepherds 
in care, which must terminate in further 
scenes of bloodshed. The aborigines, 
however, who were charged witli the 
murders, had been captured, and the 
object of the proclamation being thus 
attained, a notice was issued to that 
effect^ and the supplies were continued as 
usual to the natives. 

The Sydney papers say that the politi- 
cal aspect of affairs in the new province 
differs very little from what it did during 
the administration of Governor Ilind- 
marsh; with this difference, that Governor 
Gawler, being possessed of undivided 
power, is the better able to suppress any 
overt acts of opposition on the part of the 
refractory officers of his Government. 
“ The political faction, who persecuted 
Captain Hindmarsh with such unmerited 
rancour, are hard at work endeavouring 
to undermine and counter- work the go- 
vernment of Col. Gawler.” 

PORT PHILLIP. 

Port Phillip papers, to the 15th May, 
state that the colony was recovering from 
the effects of the drought. A Sydney 
paper of March represented that the 
country was altered much for the worse ; 


“ all the grass is burnt up, and the greatest 
difficulty is experienced in procuring food 
for the cattle. Several of the well-known 
fords of the rivers Hume and Ovens are 
quite dry, and the rivers have become a 
chain of ponds.” 

The P. P. Gazette exhibits some sta- 
tistical details to show the much more 
rapid progress made by this colony than 
New South Wales and Van Diemen's 
Land.— “ Whether we test the capabili- 
ties of Australia Felix in her commerce, 
including the exportation of wool, with 
the importation of British goods, and 
the number of her shipping, with the 
aggregate amount of their tonnage— in her 
population, with its annual increase— or 
in her revenue, including both territorial 
und internal— we shall find that to her 
must be ceded the palm of superiority. 


lbs. 

Sydney exported wool* 1825 12,092 

Melbourne ditto ditto, 1837 81,444 

88,752 

Sydney and Van Diemen’s Land exported 

in wool, 1825 323,1)25 

Melbourne ditto ditto 1839 750,000 

428.075 

New South Wales tonnage outwards, JH3U 29,186 
Melburne tonnage outwards, 1839 20.01(1 

Tons 5,830 

Van Diemen's Land tonnage outwards, 

1830 25,045 

Melbourne, 1839 20.016 

Tons.... 971 


“ With the colonies of South Australia 
and Sw an ltiver, the social constitutions 
and characteristics of which approach 
more nearly to our own, the difference 
when examined will be found consider- 
ably in our favour.” 

WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 

Perth Gazettes of the 7th and 15th Ja- 
nuary state that Sir James Stirling and 
his family had left Swan River for Eng- 
land, via the Cape, and Governor Hutt 
had arrived on the day of Sir James's 
departure, and assumed the reins of go- 
vernment. It appears from the Perth 
Gazette , that the new governor had taken 
some measure connected with the inten- 
tion of Government to resume all the 
waste land, upon which the stipulated 
amount of capital had not been expended, 
which, it was prognosticated, would be 
very unpopular. The settlement appears 
to continue in its usual state of dulness, 
and we are rated by our contemporary, 
we observe, for puffing the advantages 
and exaggerating the progress of South 
Australia. We can conscientiously assure 
him that he is much deceived ; and, when 
we state the fact that, in the week that 
is now closing, an addition to our popu- 
lation has been made, exceeding conside- 
rably one-half of the whole population of 
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Western Australia, he may probably be 
convinced of bis error. We have before 
said that Swan River can never become 
a flourishing colony, till an overland com- 
munication is opened with us. In three 
or four years hence we shall be able, out 
of our superabundance, to send them a 
few herds— possibly a few flocks. In the 
mean time, we recommendour neighbours 
in the “far west,” to dismiss any jealousy 
of our more favoured province, and to be- 
lieve that it is their best policy to culti- 
vate friendly relations with South Aus- 
tralia. — S. A. Gaz . Mar . 30. 


DoUmcgta. 

NEW ZEALAND. 

It would seem, from the horrifying out- 
rage of which we subjoin the detail, that 
the native chiefs of New Zealand have no 
idea that, in disposing of their land, they 
part with all interest, in it for ever. Capt. 
Clendon, one of the oldest settlers, and 
most extensive proprietors, in New Zea- 
land, on a late occasion, gave permission 
to the master of a French whaler, the Al- 
batross, from Havre de Grace, to cut fire- 
wood on his land. When the wood was 
cut and carried on board, Bomorry, a 
native chief, claimed payment for it from 
Capt. Clendon, who refused, on the ground 
that the wood was his own. Bomorry 
next applied to the Frenchman, and, on 
his refusal, he appealed to Mr. Busby, 
the British resident, who declined to 
interfere. The savage next resorted to 
various schemes to inveigle some of the 
Frenchman’s crew on shore, but failing, 
by way of a hint, he took one of his own 
slaves to Taboo Point, and having sus- 
pended him by both arms from a tree, he 
deliberately shot him through the breast. 

A whaling establishment, belonging to 
Capt. Clayton, at Hawke's Bay, was burnt 
to the ground, and the whole of the pro- 
perty destroyed by the natives, a few 
weeks since. The station had formerly 
belonged to Messrs Greenaway and Bat- 
man, who had failed : Capt. Clayton had 
just taken possession, and was about to 
bring down stores, when the place was 
attacked during the night and every thing 
combustible in it destroyed. — Syd. Gaz . 
May 4. 

Bay of Islands, March 30tb. — The Re- 
becca Sims, American whaler, arrived 
this morning from Chatham Island, brings 
intelligence of the proceedings of the 
commander of. the French frigate, on his 
arrival at Chatham Island, whither he 
went with the intention of chastising the 
natives, by whom the French whaler, the 
Jean Bari, was burned and the crew mas- 
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sacred. It appears that, on his arrival, 
instead of putting the whole of the natives 
to the sword, as in the heat of his rage 
he avowed his intention to do, he treated 
them with much kindness and gave them 
many presents ; but at the same time 
warned them, that if they ever again were 
known to be guilty of a similar atrocity, 
they should not escape with impunity. 


FRIENDLY ISLANDS. 

The Wesleyan Missionaries give the 
following account of a meeting in Vavou : 

On Sunday morning, May 13, 1838, 
King George (a native chief) preached at 
the Ebcnezer Chapel, Nicafu, Vavou, to 
a very large congregation ; not less than 
2 .(XX) persons. On Tuesday, the day 
appointed to hold the meeting, at half- 
past ten o’clock, the people having as- 
sembled, and singing and prayer being 
over. King George took the chair, and 
addressed the meeting for about fifteen 
minutes, in a judicious and truly Chris- 
tian speech. After the reading of the 
report, the meeting was addressed by ten 
local preachers of this circuit, and one 
from the Hsiabai Groiipe. Their speeches 
did them much credit, both as men and 
as Christians ; and, as to feeling, an as- 
sembly in Exeter Hall could not exhibit 
deeper interest in the cause of God and 
for the good of men. On several occa- 
sions, during the sitting, the people wept 
aloud. Besides the Vavouans, we had 
people present from Ilaabai, Tonga, Fe- 
jee, Keppel’s Island, Nina-foou, WalhVs 
Island, Tahiti, and three young men from 
Savage Island. The meeting broke up, 
after being six hours together. 

A chapel built at Lifuka, in the Hua- 
lmi Groupc, 110 feet by 45, was opened 
by a sermon preached by the king. 

The committee thus speak of the cha- 
racter of King George : — “ Who can but 
contemplate with the deepest interest the 
character of the Christian King of Vavou 
and Haalmi, the father of his people? We 
find him acting as architect in the erec- 
tion of a chapel, and as a Christian mi- 
nister at its opening ; wc then find him 
taking command of a vessel which wus 
to convey a missionary from one part of 
his dominions to the other ; and main- 
taining Christian order among liis people. 
He has subsequently taken the clmir at 
the formation of the Auxiliary Missionary 
Society.” 

Mr. Daniel Wheeler, a member of the 
Society of Friends, paid a “ religious vi- 
sit " to the islands of the South Sea in 
1834. From his journal and letters a 
pamphlet has been compiled, the sub- 
stance of which has been largely circu- 
lated by the British and Foreign Sailors* 
(2 E) 
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Society, and exhibits a frightful picture 
of the miserable and destructive effects 
brought upon the islanders by the visits 
of Europeans. 

From Tahiti he writes, “ There are 
so many aggravating circumstances which 
contribute to lessen the desire of the 
people for religion, that the present pros- 
pect of things here is truly discouraging ; 
added to which, the landing of spirituous 
liquors is permitted or winked at, from 
the English traders to the colonies of New 
South Wales, and ships in the whaling 
employ, with those from America, which 
are much more numerous than those of 
the British. Hopeless, indeed, (humanly 
speaking) appears every attempt to chris- 
tianize the natives of those islands, who 
are labouring under and exposed to these 
disadvantages, which must ever obstruct 
the free course of the Gospel. Although 
great exertion is made and promoted by 
the missionaries here to stop this over- 
whelming torrent of iniquity, yet their 
measures are often abortive, and can 
never be effective, unless co-operated with 
on the part of the masters of the shipping. 
Notwithstanding that the disuse of spi- 
rituous liquors is rigidly enforced at Ta- 
hiti, and no person is allowed to have it 
in their houses, or if the breath of any of 
the natives smell of it, a severe fine is 
imposed ; yet this bane of the human race 
is still to be purchased on shore, and the 
supply is kept up by the American ships, 
clandestinely landed at times amongst 
the supposed empty casks which are sent 
on shore for water. How dreadful and 
appalling the consideration, thatthe inter- 
course of distant nations should have en- 
tailed upon these poor, untutored islanders 
a curse unprecedented and unheard-of in 
the history of former times : that one- 
fourth of the whole population is miser- 
ably affected with a disease brought 
amongst them, and kept up by the licen- 
tious crews of their shipping 1 
# At Bolabola, Mr. W. sayB, the prin- 
cipal chief and many of the people have 
relapsed into their former idolatrous 
practices, and then informs us- — “The 
intoxicated state of the people has latterly 
deterred ships from calling here, not only 
from a fear of receiving damage, but on 
account of the few sapplies to he obtained. 
Such vessels as do come, are mostly 
American, and generally hove off and on 
at a distance, to dispose of rum, in 
exchange for what the islanders can 
furnish. 

“ The island of Bolabola is one that 
has suffered most of any by the intro- 
duction of spirits, as it has caused the 
people to distil their bread-fruit, and 
every kind of food capable of producing 
Spirit. I can never forget the abject, 
wretched state of those people, with 
scarcely a rag to cover them, in want of 


every thing, and nothing to purchase 
with ; every thing consumed in buying 
or converting into spirits, and the famished 
appearance of their more than half-naked 
children.*' 

At Oahu, in the Sandwich Isles, Mr. 
W. had an interview with Kuakini, go- 
vernor of the island of Hawaii, during 
which he showed him “what must inevi- 
tably he the dreadful result, if measures 
are not speedily taken to check the 
desolating scourge of rum, with which 
the American ships are deluging those 
much- to-be-pitied islanders;'* but received 
the reply, “ the king is fond of it 1” and 
was told, that “ the merchants (who are 
all Americans) take good care to supply 
the king with money, and every other 
thing that he wants. By this plan, they 
have him so completely in their hands, as 
to succeed in persuading him that it is to 
the interests of the islands to allow the 
free use of spirits!’’ 

In Tongataboo lie says : — “ The gene- 
rality of ships anchor off the heathen 
settlements. Here they can dispose of 
their rum, muskets, and gunpowder ; and 
here the mercenary chiefs make a trade of 
supplying them with any number of 
wretched females, for the sake of foreign 
articles. One of these very chiefs, how- 
ever inhuman and barbarous he may be, 
made a very affecting complaint to us 
when with him, of his own accord, that 
his people were dying and wasting away 
from disease brought among them by the 
shipping !” 

Tlie island of Rarotonga he found in a 
state of unparalleled prosperity, “ be- 
cause,” he tells us, “there is no harbour 
for shipping here, — those circulating me- 
diums of vice, and disease, and wretched- 
ness, — the curse of the human race upon 
these fertile isles wherever they go !*' 

Nor has New Zealand been preserved 
from these deadly influences. Mr. W. 
says : In the northern parts, the popu- 

lation has fearfully decreased, owing in 
part to war, but principally to disease, 
which is in innumerable instances, no 
doubt, the consequence of unrestrained 
licentiousness and the use of spirits. 
The profligacy of the ships* companies 
who resort to the bays of New Zealand 
is almost beyond credit. Masters, officers, 
and seamen here, with few exceptions, 
indulge in the most shameless immo- 
ralities. Disease has penetrated far into 
the interior of the country, and by its 
ravages diminishes the already small 
number of inhabitants. Multitudes of 
the most abandoned characters, who have 
either deserted from the ships, or have 
found their way over from the adjacent 
colonies, are scattered along the coast, 
and by their influence, of course, assist in 
delmsing the natives by whom they are 
surrounded. The shipping only tend to 
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diminish the population, by bringing spi- 
rituous liquors amongst the people, and 
by keeping alive u disease, the ravages of 
which are destroying whole families, both 
old and young, to an extent little contem- 
plated in England, and truly painful and 
distressing to be an eye-witness to, and 
which is greatly aggravated by the use of 
ardent spirits. Scarcely a ship arrives 
but what has for sale rum, muskets, and 
gunpowder, for all of which the natives 
are extremely eager; and many of these 
are denominated * temperance ships,* and 
yet are engaged in producing madness 
among the natives, by furnishing the. 
means of intoxication, and then in sup- 
plying them witli weapons of destruction 
to complete their misery.** 

On this point Mr. Wheeler prefers a 
most serious charge against the Ameri- 
cans. Having fallen in with several Ameri- 
can vessels, under the designation of tem- 
perance ships, he says : — “ I could not 
but view these with satisfaction, and with 
a degree of thankfulness, as likely to con- 
tribute, by their example, to the welfare 
of the islanders. Hut, alas ! 1 now find 
with horror and surprise, that the word 
temperance applies only to the ships, and 
not to tlieir crews, none probably of 
whom arc members of a temperance 
society, but are merely bound by articles 
that the voyage shall lx* performed with- 
out any spirits being oil board, except as 
medicine if needed, and that tlieir sobriety 
only exists because they cannot get the 
liquor; when on shore and unbound by 
these articles, they are lamentably, in 
many -instances, notorious for drinking to 
excess, and tlieir immoral conduct at this 
place makes me shudder. It is a fact, 
incontrovertible, that those called ( tem- 
perance shi|is* have lauded larger quan- 
tities of spirits on some islands than any 
other class of ships.’* 


Cape or €*oo& mope. 

rOHT NAT AT.. 

At a meeting of the hoard of regulations 
( Volksraad), Port Natal, March 28, the 
chief commandant, Mr. A. Prctorius, 
acquainted the board that he was invited 
to a meeting with some of the chiefs sent 
by Dingnau, in order provisionally to 
make arrangements as to au intended 
treaty of pcuce, and therefore had caused 
the chiefs, Kuani, Conquiuie, Jambush, 
and Jo Jo, to be brought hither. 

Mr. Pretorius, in addressing the chiefs, 
said they were under his protection, and 
should have no fear, but were to state the 
case which their king had confided to 
them openly and with punctuality. The 
chiefs were then questioned : — 

" Q. Why and for what purpose did you 
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come hither? — A . We are come to make 
proposals for peace, and for that purpose 
have brought with us the horses of the 
emigrants, as a sign of the uprightness of 
our views, being convinced that we are 
no longer capable of fighting against the 
farmers. It is our intention to become 
good friends and brothers, so that you 
will not use your arms, nor we our asse- 
gaais ; that we may again treat and hunt 
together, and for that purpose, also make 
peace with your king, who is your and 
our master. Q. What has induced or 
forced you to come and ask for peace ? 
A. We consider ourselves conquered, ami 
are compelled to do it. Q. Have you not 
been instigated by others ? — A. No, we 
come of our own accoid. Q. Since you 
are here, with whom have you conversed on 
this subject? — A . With Mr. Ogle; we 
spoke about making peace as wedo now. — 
(Conquinie added, ‘and nothing else.*) 
Q. How did you know that the English 
were here? — A. We learnt from the 
Caffer Dictza, who was sent by the king 
to Mr. Finn, for the purpose of making 
proposals of peace with the farmers, 
through his interference, that the friends 
of Chaka were here, and that he being iu 
great fear had resolved to return, in order 
to inform his king; that he on that occa- 
sion had met the Caffer sent by Ogle, by 
whom they were informed of the arrival 
of tlie Hritish here. Q. You first said 
that you were afraid to conic to the 
farmers ; did you not consider it dan- 
gerous to visit Mr. Finn ? — A. I have a 
letter with me from the king, consisting 
of beads solely belonging to royal orna- 
ments, to deliver to Mr. Finn, as a sign 
of my envoy. Q. Had you no order 
from your king to bring with you cattle 
aiul guns? A. No; Mr. Ogle must 
come to gather all the things, cattle, 
sheep, goats, Krc. Q. Was it your sole 
intention to make peace with the Hritish, 
and not with us? — A. No ; we were 
afraid to come to the farmers, and wish to 
conclude peace with the emigrants 
through the English.” 

The chief commandant replied, ” You 
hod no war with the English, but with 
us, — they were our wives and our chil- 
dren whom you have murdered, and 
therefore no interference of any one else 
was necessary. The question is, will you 
make peace with us without the inter- 
ference of any other party ? — A. Yes, we 
are conquered, and are willing to make 
peace with the farmers, and for ever to 
live in amity and peace with them. Q. 
Have you not met the messengers sent 
by me to Dingaan for the making of 
peace ?— A, Yes, but after the farmers 
had already left. Q. Will your king in- 
demnify us for all damage sustained by 
us ? — A. Yes, he considers himself con- 
quered, and compelled to comply with 
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every tiling;— his chief town and palaces, 
which we have ever so boldly defended, 
are burnt to ashes : being stink by dis- 
grace and loss, he is now equal to a child, 
wandering in caves and inaccessible pla- 
ces, whereto he was driven by the farmers 
in the last conilict. Q. You say you are 
willing to makepeace with us; this assu- 
rance our great Capt. Relief also had 
from your king himself, and yet he has 
been barbarously butchered, together 
with so many of the bravest among us ? — 
A. (The chief Kuani says), I have no 
orders from my king, and am not pre- 
pared to answer this melancholy question. 

I have been sent by my king for pur- 
poses of a more pleasant nature, to make 
peace ; and in doing which I consider 
myself fortunate, and therefore will not 
overshadow these happy moments with 
clouds of so appalling an occurrence, to 
which wc now ascribe our fall and our 
misfortunes, all of which we wish to 
forget by permanent peace. It was the 
general opinion amongst us, that the king 
had been informed by the two captains 
who had been sent to Sincojella with 
Retief, of his ( Uetiefs) intention to re- 
claim the sheep which he had brought 
with him from Masilekatse.” 

Questioned by Capt. Jervis, the mili- 
tary commandant, “ Q. Did you not 
meet Cambusch and the two other chiefs 
whom 1 have sent? — A. Yes; we were 
informed by them that there was a chance 
for peace ; tor which reason the king has 
sent us. The king had also already sent 
a messenger on his part, who has met 
the messenger of Mr Ogle, and w r e have 
heard all from him.” 

Mr. Pretorius asks, — “ Has your 
king given you instructions to grant us 
all the land which, according to contract, 
had been ceded to Mr. Itetief? — A. Yes, 
the boundaries thereof will be fixed by 
Capt. Jervis. Q. I have already told 
you, that we will not have any one to 
interfere, and I insist, therefore, upon a 
satisfactory answer thereon ? — A. We 
consider ourselves as conquered, and will 
abide by your decision, and more so, if 
you will be satisfied with the acknow- 
ledged boundary on the side of the To- 
gela, and further on (showing to the west) 
as far as you may desire. — Q. Are you 
sure that the king will restore to us all 
that he has taken, at such a spot as will 
be fixed by us ? — A. Yes, my king will 
do any thing for durable peace with the 
emigrants, knowing that we will entirely 
depend upon your good-will, and the 
shields andassegaais will no longer he 
required in the hands of the Zoolas, but 
will be banging within their dwellings 
until they are unfit for use. — Q. If I 
sent a man to the king, are you sure 
that he will be well treated ? — A. Yes, lie 
may expect to be treated in the gene- 
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rous manner in which you have dealt 
with us.** 

The Commandant Pretorius then said, 
“ Tell your king then, that once more, 
but for the last time, we will venture to 
offer peace "—when Mr. Pretorius, show- 
ing his hand, said, “ This wound I have 
received at the last commando, while 
struggling with a Zoola, and you may 
assure your king, that should no equi- 
table peace be speedily concluded, I shall 
come myself to treat about it with your 
king, and to take revenge for the many 
barbarous murders which he has hitherto 
committed without being punished, and 
in a manner so rash. — A. The king has 
no other view than peace and amity, und 
trusts that the emigrants will assist him 
against other hostile tribes. ” — The answer 
was “ Yes, in as far as you are assailed 
in un unjustifiable manner by other tribes ; 
but not if your king has in view to plun- 
der other tribes.” Mr. Pretorius then 
further asked, “ Have you ever been in- 
sulted or ill-treated by any of us? — A . 
No, never , only some children have 
broken our kalabashcs. Q. Is your king 
aware that we include in this intended 
peace all nations living with us in amity, 
and particularly tlieNatal and surrounding 
Caifers, which wewish to be considered 
released forever from the thraldom of your 
king ?— A. Yes: we shall be content with 
every thing you may wish to determine.” 

Commandant Pretorius said, “ As it is 
necessary to take measures for the pro- 
motion of the treaty of peace which lias 
commenced, I shall give you a sign as 
a security for you, to deliver messages 
from your king in future ; but any one 
found on this side of theTogela will be shot 
as a spy ; and should you find any of us 
on the other side of the Togela, you will 
take him prisoner, and bring the same to 
my camp at the Boschjesmans* Rand.'* 

After this, the chiefs were provided 
with meat for their return, while the chief 
commandant has taken upon himself to 
make provision for the restitution of what 
has been paid by Mr. Ogle, according to 
his statement, for ten cows, which were 
allowed to the several messengers. 

At a meeting of the Board at Congella, 
April 17, appeared the Caflfer Chief Gum- 
buus, sent by the Zoola King, Dingaan. 

Being asked by the President, “ why 
did you come hither? — A. The king 
has sent me, to fetch Mr. Ogle, to repair 
with me to the farmers, with orders to 
acquaint them, that all the cattle, guns, 
and other property have been gathered, 
and that the king is anxious to deliver 
them over at such a place as Mr. Preto- 
rius has taken upon himself to fix.* 

* These notifications appear in the Zuid Afrika - 
an, in a sort of official form, authenticated by the 
signature of the secretary, or "by order of the 
chief commandant." 
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Calcutta. 

GOVERNMENT ORDERS, &c. 

EXEMPTION FROM TOLLS. 

Fort William, May 27, 1839.— The 
Hon. the President in Council 1ms been 
pleased, in the Revenue department, to 
resolve, that the provisions of the G. O. 
No. 3(H, dated 22d Dec. 1828, granting 
to military officers, under certain circum- 
stances, exemption from the payment of 
tolls at Jungypoor, Kishcnnagur, and 
Kanaghuut, shall be cancelled, and the 
followingrule.s substituted in lieu thereof: 

Every officer or individual, of what- 
ever class, attached to the army, who 
passes the toll-house at those places, or 
in Tolly’s Nullah, shall, in the first 
instance, pay the toll according to the 
regulated rate of charge. 

In such cases as may fall under the 
former rule of exemption, or any which 
may hereafter be established, the amount 
of toll paid will be refunded, on presen- 
tation to the nearest pay-master of a 
contingent bill vouched by the collector’s 
certificate, or that of the superintendent 
of canals, shewing the sum that has been 
levied. 

'Flic only exemption to this rule is the 
case of an officer proceeding in command 
of troops, and the officers on duty under 
him. 

STEAMER POSTAGE. 

General Department, June 5, 1839. — 
Under the orders of the lion. Court of 
Directors, the following amended scale 
of steamer postage, as approved by the 
Lords Commissioners of her Majesty’s 
Treasury in England, is established, to 
be in force from the date of the arrival at 
any post-office in the Hon. East- India 
Company’s territories in India, of the 
Gazette, prescribing the same, in super- 
session of the rules established by the 
order of this department, dated 17th Jan. 
1838 : — 

A letter weighing ? of a tola to be 
charged 9 annas ; ditto, U tola, 1 rupee; 
ditto 2 tolas, 1 rupee 10 annas ; ditto, 2$ 
tolas, 2 rupees ; and upon every addi- 
tional { of a tola, 9 annas. 

The President in Council has further 
directed the following paras, of the 
letter of the Hon. Court of Directors, 
dated 13th February, No. 3, of 1839, pre- 
scribing the establishment of the above 
rates, to be published for general infor- 
mation : — 

2. “ We now enclose copies of the 
correspondence on the subject between 
our secretary and the secretary at the 


post-office, from which you will perceive 
that the Lords of the Treasury approve 
of the postage on all letters being charged 
in proportion to their weight, and not 
according to the number of enclosures, 
and that they also approve of the following 
scale. (The amended scale is given 
above). 

3. “ You will, therefore, cause these 
rates to be substituted for those at pre- 
sent in force. It must be clearly under- 
stood that the above scale applies to such 
letters only as may neither be received 
from nor addressed to the United King- 
dom. On letters of the latter description, 
whether transmitted by her Majesty’s 
Mediterranean packets or by way of 
Marseilles, inland postage only is to be 
charged in India, the postage due to the 
Eritish Government being levied on their 
arrival in or departure from this country.” 

EXCHANGE ADVANCES FOR II. M. TROOPS. 

The following copy of a letter from the 
Hon. the Court of Directors, to the 
address of the Governor-general of India, 
dated the IGth Jan. 1839, is published 
for general information : — 

“ Wc have to acquaint you that the 
rate of exchange for bills to be drawn in 
the official year 1839-40, in repayment 
of advances for the Queen’s service in the 
East- Indies, has been fixed, with the con- 
currence of the Lords Commissioners of 
her Majesty’s Treasury, at two shillings 
and one half-penny (2s. OJd) the Com- 
pany’s rupee.” 

AUGMENTATION OF If. M. RKC.TS. 

The following copy of a letter from the 
Military Secretary ut the Horse Guards, 
to the address of General Sir Henry 
Fane, G.C.E., or officer commanding 
II. M. forecs in the East-Indies, dated 
30th March 1839, is published for general 
information ; — 

u Sir, I have received the directions of 
the general commanding in chief to 
acquaint you, that her Majesty has been 
pleased to approve of all the regiments 
serving in the East Indies being placed 
on the establishment of nine companies 
of 971 rank and file, and a depdt com- 
pany. 

The detailed establishment of these 
corps will therefore consist of — l colonel, 
2 lieut. -colonels, 2 majors, 9 captains, 
20 lieutenants, 7 ensigns, 1 pay-master, 

1 adjutant, 1 quarter-master, 1 surgeon, 

2 assist, surgeons, 1 scijeant-major, 1 
quarter-master serjeant,. 1 pay-master 
serjeant, 1 armourer serjeant, 1 school- 
master shrjeant, 1 orderly-room clerk, 9 
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colour seijeants,36 seijeants, 4*5 corporals, 
1 drum major, 17 drummers and Jifers, 
and 92(5 privates . — Depot Company : 1 
captain, 2 lieutenants, 1 ensign, 1 colour 
serjeant, 5 serjeants, 5 corporals, and 1 
drummer. 


CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, &c. 

May 23. .Lieut. Sturt to take charge of Gowal- 

K irah division, Assam, during absence of Capt. 

utherford, principal assistant to the commis- 
sioner. 

Messrs. C. W. Kinloch and H. S. Ravenshaw, of 
the civil service, have embarked for the Cape of 
Good Hope on board the ship Cape Packet. 

The services of Mr. VV. Edwards have been 
placed at the disposal of the Right Hoti. the Go- 
vernor-general for the N.W. Provinces. 

Obtained leave of Absence.— May 23. Mr. E. Rep- 
ton, for one month, to visit Pooree and Cuttack, 
on private affairs. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

(By the Commander of the Forces.) 
Head-Quarters , Meerut , May 10, 1839.— The fol- 
lowing removals and postings to take place in Regt. 
of Artillery Cant. and Brev. Maj. G. G. Denmss 
(on furl) from 2u comp. 3d bat. to 3d comp. 4th 
bat. — 1st- Lieu ts. W. O. Young (on staff employ) 
from 5th comp. 6th bat. to 2d comp. 1st bat. ; C. 
E. Mills (on staff employ) from 1st to 2d tr. 3d 
brig. ; J. Whitefoord from 1st comp. 7th bat. to 
7th comp. 6th bat., and will join as early as practi- 
cable, and relieve 2d-Lieut. G. H. Clifford from 
duties of adj. to 6th bat. during absence of Lieut, 
and Brev. Capt. McDonald on staff employ ; G. G. 
Chauner from the 7th to 8th comp. 6th bat. ; F. 
W. Cornish from 2d comp. 3d bat. to 1st comp. 5th 
bat. ; J. L. C. Richardson from 2d comp. 5th bat. 
to 4th tr. 1st brigade, but will remain with his pre- 
sent comp, and bat. until relieved ; W. K. Warner 
(on furl.) from 4th tr. 1st brig, to 2d comp. 5th 
bat. ; W. Paley (on furl.) from 5th comp. 6tn bat. 
to 3d comp. 1st bat. — 2d-Lieuts. W. Maxwell (on 
staff employ) from 3d comp. 3d bat. to 2d comp. 
1st bat. ; J. W. Fraser from 1st comp. 1st bat to 2d 
comp. 5th bat.; C. V. Cox from 4th comp. 1st bat. 
to 3d comp. 5th bat.; C. H. Dickens from 3d 
comp. 1st hat. to 4th comp. 5th bat. ; H. Ham- 
mond from 2d comp. 1st bat. to 5th comp. 6th bat. 

lst-Lieut Cornish and 2d-Lieuts. Fraser, Cox, 
Dickens, and Hammond will do duly at Dum- 
Dum until rains 6et in, for purpose of accompany- 
ing a detachment of drafts to Upper Provinces. 

May 16. — The Mhow station order of 13th Nov. 
last, directing all reports of the station to be made 
to Lieut. CoL A. Dick, commanding 71st N.I., 
confirmed. 


FURLOUGHS, &C. 

To Visit Presidency.— May 23. Capt. H. Ru- 
therford, principal assistant to commissioner of 
Assam, for one month, on private affairs. 

Obtained Leave of Absence. — May 14. Assist. 
Surg. G. N. Cheek, of Burdwan, for one month, 
on private affairs. 

HER MAJESTY’S FORCES. 

May 95, 1839.— The Qu. Mast. General of H. M. 
Forces in India having been ordered by the Com- 
mander-in-chief to rejoin his Exc. at Bombay, the 
office establishment of that officer is to continue in 
charge of Major J. Byrne, assist. adj. gen. of H.M. 
forces in India, until further ordero. 

June 22.— Lieut Col. G. W. Paty, k-h., 94th F., 
to have rank of major-general, by brevet, in East- 
Indies only ; date of com. 10th Jan. 1837. 

Lieuts. Newton, 3d Drags., and Hobhousc, 13th 
F., to remain and do duty at the depdt, Fort Wil- 
liam, for purpose of proceeding to Upper Pro- 
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vinccs with recruits shortly expected from Eng- 
land ; date 8th J une 1839. 

FURLOUGHS, &(?. 

To Sea.— June 26. Lieut. Home, 6tli Foot, for 
one year, for health. 

To Presidency. — May 16. Maj.Gcn. Sir E. K. Wil- 
liams, k.c.h. (lieut. eel. 0th F.), for four months, 
to remain, on private affairs. 

To Hills north of Deyrnh.— May 24. Qu. Mast. 
Halahan, 44th F., from 1st June to 30th Nov., on 
private affairs. — Em. L. H. G. Maclean, 491 h F., 
from 18th April 1839 to 1st Jan. 1840, on ined. cert. 

To Monghyr . — June 14. Capt. R. .1. Campbell, 
40th F., from 1st July to 31st Oct. 1839, on private 
affairs. 

To Kurnaul.—May 16. Em. J. A. E. Duncan, 
31st F„ from 4th May to 31st Oct., to remain, ou 
private affairs. 

To Mussoone.— June 14. Maj. G. Rochfort, 3d 
F., from 15th June to 15th Dec. 1639, on med.cert. 

Lear* of Absence. — May 24. Surg. D. Murray, 
m.d., 13 h L.Inf., from 7th June to 1st Dec. 1839, 
lu extension, on med. cert. 

SHIPPING. 

Arrivals in the River. 

Junk 22. Lowjee Family , from Bombay.— 23. 
Esther , from Liverpool ; Hob Roy, from China 
and Singapore.— 24. Argyle, from Sydney; Hilbert 
Munro, from Mauritius. — 25. Time , from Mauri- 
tius.— 26. Globe, from Havre and Bourbon. 


Jltatirae. 

GOVERNMENT ORDERS, 8ic. 

PENSIONS TO THE WIDOWS OF MEMBERS 
OF THE MEDICAL BOARD, &C. 

Fort St. George, June 21, 1839. — I. 
Umlcr instructions from the Hon. the 
Court of Directors, the Right Hon. the 
Governor in Council is pleased to direct, 
that the widows of Members of the Me- 
dical Board, and of Superintending Sur- 
geons belonging to this establishment, 
shall hereafter be admitted to the bene- 
fits of Lord Clive’s Fund, at the same 
rates of pension, and upon the same con- 
ditions in respect to personal property, 
as the widows of colonels and lieutenant- 
colonels respectively, viz . : 

Widows of Members of the Medical 
Board, whose husbands do not die pos- 
sessed of property, real and personal, 
amounting to £1,000. — In Europe, per 
annum, £11 4*. Is. 3d.; in India, per 
mensem, lls. 76. 1. 6. 

Widows of Superintending Surgeons, 
whose husbands do not die possessed of 
property, real and personal, amounting 
to «£3,000. — In Europe, per annum, 
.£91 . 5s. ; in India, per mensem, Rs. 
60. 14. 0. k , 

2. So much of G. O., No. S2, of 1838, 
as is opposed to the present provision, is 
hereby cancelled. 

CASE OF ENSIGN FF.RRIF. 

Fort St. George , July 2, 1839. — The 
following extract from a letter from the 
Hon. the Court of Directors, in the mili- 
tary department; dated 5th April 1839, 
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is published for the information of the 
army: — 

[Reply to paras. 1 and 2 of military letter, dated 
21st Dec. 183H, (No. 46). Forward the proceedings 
of a court-martial on the trial of Ens. Joseph 
McCormic Ferrie, of the 40th N. I., and those of 
a court of enquiry previous! y assembled to investi- 
gate the charges, and state that, In conformity 
with the recommendations of the Commander-in- 
chief, government have suspended Ens. Ferrie from 
military duty, pending the Court's decision. The 
Court's particular attention Is called to the pro- 
ceedings of the court of enquiry, especially to Ens. 
Ferried own statement]. 

“ After an attentive consideration of 
these proceedings, we have resolved that 
Ensign Ferrie shall have the full benefit of 
the verdict of ‘not guilty* recorded in 
his favour, and * confirmed * by the Com- 
mander- in-chief.** 

GALLANT CONDUCT OF NATIVKS IN DEFENCE 
OF THE TREASURY AT MAI.WAN. 

Fort St. George , July 5, 1839. — The 
Hon. the Governor in Council at Horn- 
hay having communicated to this govern- 
ment the high sense entertained by his 
Honour in Council, of the gallant con- 
duct displayed by a havildar guard of the 
18th regiment of N. I., in defence of the 
treasury at Mai wan, when attacked by a 
large party of armed marauders, on the 
23il of March last; and having recom- 
mended that the havildar, naick, and se- 
poys, who composed the guard, shall 
receive some suitable marks of approba- 
tion for the persevering bravery with 
which they defended their post ; the 
liight lion, the Governor in Council has 
much pleasure in directing the publication 
in general orders of the circumstances 
which led to this result. It appears that 
a body of about 150 men, of whom forty 
were armed with matchlocks, the remain- 
der with swords and other weapons, ad- 
vanced stealthily upon the post of Mal- 
wan, at three a. m. on the 23d of March 
last. Having first entered the sepoy lines, 
they there found havildar Vencataputty 
and sepoy Venketasawmy ; the former 
received a mortal wound — the sepoy, hav- 
ing refused to point out the situation of 
the collector’s house and treasury, was 
tied to a tree, very severely wounded, 
and there left. The attack upon the 
treasury was then commenced, and con- 
tinued till after daylight : Mr. W. Court- 
ney, the assistant- magistrate, was present 
at the station, and, in addition to the 
havildar's guard, a naick apd six sebandies 
assisted in the defence, While their ammu- 
nition (ten rounds) lasted. No impres- 
sion was made upon the post ; and three 
distinct and determined charges having 
been repelled by the heavy lire from the 
small guard, the assailants lied. Their 
loss was ascertained in the course of the 
day to amount to sixteen killed, twenty 
wounded, and 107 prisoners. That of 
the brave defenders of the post was two 


killed and two wounded, including the 
casualties in the lines. 

The Right Hon. the (governor in Coun- 
cil is pleased, in consideration of the gal- 
lant service performed on the above 
occasion, to promote havildar Mahomed 
Esoph, general number M2, to be a jem- 
adar, to take rank from the 23d of March 
last, and to be borne supernumerary until 
absorbed by a vacancy in the 18th regt. 
N. I. His Lordship in Council is grati- 
fied to learn that Naick Mahomed Sahib, 
andSepoy Venketasawmy, have since been 
advanced, regimentally, to the rank re- 
spectively of havildar and naick. The 
Governor in Council is further pleased to 
direct that, in whatever way they may 
become casualties, except by discharge or 
dismissal from the service, the regulated 
pension of the rank to which they may 
have severally attained shall be granted 
to the nearest heirs of the abovenamed 
jemadar, havildar, and naick, as well as 
to those of the whole of the sepoys pre- 
sent on that occasion, whose names are 
contained in the subjoined list. 

(Here follows a list containing the 
general number and names of twelve pri- 
vates of the third class, under sixteen 
years’ service.) 

The heir of the deceased havildar Ven- 
cataputty has been already pensioned. 

MEDICAL AID TO DETACHMENTS ON BOARD 
SHIP TABLE ALLOWANCE. 

Fort St. George , July 12, 1839. — The 
Right Hon. the Governor in Council 
directs, that when medical officers, or 
subordinates in that department, are ap- 
pointed to afford medical aid to detach- 
ments proceeding to the Tcnasserim pro- 
vinces, or to the Eastern settlements, 
and are ordered to return to the coast with 
the relieved parties, table money shall 
cease to be passed to them, beyond the 
period of three days from the disembar- 
kation of the relieving party, until the 
embarkation of the detachments directed 
to retire to India, when they will again 
become entitled to the usual table allow- 
ance. 

RECKONING OF SERVICE BY THE NATIVE 
TROOPS FOR PENSION, &C. 

Fort St. George . July 16, 1839.— The 
Right lion, the Governor in Council is 
pleased to rescind the rule established in 
the ninth para, of the G. O. G. of the 
4<th Dec. 1838, and to direct that the 
native troops under this presidency shall 
be allowed to reckon service for pension 
and additional pay, after they are sixteen 
years of age. 

MEDICAL STOREKEEPERS. 

Fort St. George , July 16, 1839.— The 
Right lion, the Governor in Council is 
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pleased to extend the operation of the 
fourth para, of the G. O. by the Hon. 
the Governor-general of India in Coun- 
cil, No. 207 of 1835, dated the 2 1st Sept., 
published in G. O. at Madras, No. 373, 
under date the 6th Oct. the same year, to 
medical and deputy medical storekeepers 
serving under this presidency. 

COURT-MARTIAL. 

ENS. W. R. STCDDY. 

Head- Quarters, Choultry Plain, June 
14, 1839.— At a Europeun general court- 
martial, held ut Triehinopoly on the 8th 
June 1839, Ens. William Randolph 
Studdy, of the 15th regt. N.I., was 
arraigned on the following charge : — 

Charge. — For conduct unbecoming the 
character of an officer and a gentleman, 
in having, at Trinchinopoly, on the 
evening of the 29th March 1839, grossly 
insulted Mr. Philip Sebastian Dirksz, 
post-master, by using abusive and threat- 
ening language and shaking his whip at 
him in a threatening manner ; such con- 
duct on the part of Ens. W. R. Studdy, 
being with reference to a complaint made 
against him officially to the officer com- 
manding Triehinopoly, by the said Mr. 
P. S. Dirksz, in his public capacity of 
post- master. 

Additional Charge. — With having, at 
Triehinopoly, on the 16th May 1839, 
broken his arrest. 

Upon which charges the Court came to 
the following decision 

Finding on the lirst Charge. — That 
the prisoner is guilty. 

Finding on the additional Charge. — 
That the prisoner is guilty. 

Sentence. — The Court, having found the 
prisoner guilty as above stated, doth sen- 
tence him, the said Ens. W. R. Studdy, 
of the 15th regt. N. I., to he dismissed 
the service. 

Approved and Confirmed. 

(Signed) J. Nicot.ls, Lieut.- Gen. 

Com. in Chief. 

Recommendation hy the Court — The 
Court, having performed its painful task 
in awarding dismissal from the service, 
most respectfully beg to recommend the 
prisoner, on account of his youth and 
inexperience, and the contrition expressed 
throughout his defence, to the mercy of 
his Ext*, the Commander-in-chief. 

Remarks hy his Exc . the Commander-in 
Chief. — The Commander-in-chief takes 
the opportunity afforded him by the pro- 
mulgation of this sentence, to caution the 
junior officers of this army against tlie 
extreme folly of perilling their commis- 
sions, by yielding to the impulse caused 
hy excited feelings on very slight, often 
upon imaginary grounds. 

In this case, Ens. Studdy, having 
broken through the rules of the post- 


office, is exceedingly indignant that the 
post-master should have reported his 
conduct to the commanding officer of the 
station. He proceeds then to insult the 
post-master, to shew that his contempt 
of form and rules is complete, and gives 
another instance of this contempt by 
breaking his arrest. 

It will behove Ens. Studdy, with such 
a record as this in general orders of the 
army, to be most circumspect hereafter, 
and to prove that he aims justly at future 
command and distinction, by learning, on 
entering the service, to command himself. 

In consequence of the recommendation 
of the Court, and of the contrition ex- 
pressed (though at a late hour) by Ens. 
Studdy, the Commander-in-chief remits 
the sentence, and directs that he shall 
return to his duty in the I5th regiment. 


CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, &c. 

June 2ft. Sir Henry C. Montgomery, Dart., to 
act as principal collector and magistrate of Tan- 
jore, during absence of Mr. Kinderslcv on sick 
cert., or until further orders. 


E. Ncwbcry, Esq., acting judge and criminal 
judge of Cuddapah, received charge of the zillah 
court at that station, from M. Murray, Esq., regis- 
ter, on the 22d May. 

W. A. Neave, E^q., acting judge and criminal 
iudge of Salem, delivered over charge of the zil- 
lah court at that station to the register, F. Mole, 
Esq., on the 23d June. 

D. White, Esq., assistant judge and joint crimi- 
nal judge of Malabar, received charge of the Auxi- 
liary Court at Tellielierry, from G. A. Harris, 
Esq., on the 22d June. 

G. li. Prendergast, Esq., senior merchant on this 
establishment, has rc ported his return to this pre- 
sidency, on the 2*2 d June, with the permission of 
the Hon. tlie Court of Directors. 

A. Sutherland, Esq., acting head assistant to the 
collector and magistrate of Hajahmundry, received 
charge of the zillah couit at that station on the 
21Hh June. 

T. U. A. Conway, Esq., head assistant to the col- 
lector and magistrate of Gaiijam, received charge 
of the zillah court of Chicacole, from E. Storey, 
Esq., register, on the 3d July. 


Obtained leave of Absolve, *S'c’ — May 31. O. H. 
Skelton, Esq., in extension for two months, on 

{ irivatc affairs.— G. M. Swinton, Esq., in extension 
or six months, to proceed to Bengal, on private 

affairs June 4. N. W. Kindersley, Esq., to visit 

presidency preparatory to applying for leave to 
proceed to sea on sick cert.— 7. It. R. Cotton, Esq., 
to proceed to presidency, to attend an examination 
at the College.— 2ft. F. M. Lcwin, Esq., in exten- 
sion until 31st Aug. on siek cert. — W. A. Neave, 
Esq., for 20 days, to Neilgherry Hills, on private 
affairs.— 28. C. W. Reade, Esq., for three months, 
to proceed to Chittoor and presidency, on private 
alfairs (leave since cancelled!. 

ECCLESIASTICAL. 

June 7. The Rev. J. Morant, a.m., to be chap- 
lain at Bclgaum. 

The Rev. II. Deane, chaplain at Triehinopoly, 
lias reported his return to the presidency, from the 
Cape of Good Hope ; date 28tn June. 


Furlough .— June 2ft. The Rev. John Hallewdl, 
a.m., chaplain of Cuddalore, to Europe. 
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MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

• Port St. Geo>gc, May 31. 1B39. — Assist. Surf?. J. 
I). Stevens permitted to enter on general duties of 
army. 

2d- Lieut. P. M. Francis, engineers, to act as 1st- 
assistant to civil engineer in 8th division, during 
absence of Capt. De Butts on other duty, ot until 
further orders. 

June 7. — 17 th N.l. Ens. Charles Gill to be Heut., 
v. Nixon dec.; date 25th May 1830. 

June 25.— Cadet of Cavalry A. G. Garland ad- 
mitted on estab., and prom, to cornet. 

Cadets of Infantry A, M. Cooper, Geo. Paxton. 
.1. B. Mortimer, F. J. M. Mason, C. E. M. Walker, 
Chas. Woodland, A. J. Patteson, Hon. P. O. Mur- 
ray, W, G. Lowe, Ezekiel Gage, and A. M. Arm- 
strong, admitted on estab., and prom, to ensigns. 

Assist. Surg. John Richmond to be surgeon of 
north-west district, and Assist. Surg. T. frNeil to 
lx? surgeon in attendance at the police, and sur- 
geon of the House of Industry (consequent on 
leave granted to Surg. G. Rucke to return to Eu- 
rope, and to resign these situations from this date). 

Assist. Surg. S. Rogers to be garrison assist, sur- 
geon of Fort St. George. 

June 28 — Messrs. Arthur Cheyne. m n. f and 
Henry Stanbrough, admitted on e>»tab. as assist, 
.surgeon?, and directed to do duty,fonner under sur- 
geon of General Hospital at presidency, and latter 
under surgeon of 2d bat. artillery at St. Thomas’s 
Mount. 

Brigadier John Bell, commanding Rellary, re- 
sumed the command of that station on Kith June. 
(The remaining portion of liis leave of absence 
granted on 2d April cancelled). 


Head-Quarter*, May 25, 183!). — Lieut. J. 11. Hull, 

M. Kurop. regt., to take charge of detail of that 
corps under orders to inarch from presidency to 
Kamptec. (This app. since cancelled). 

Cornet W. K. Remington removed fiom doing 
duty with Ath, lo do duty with 4th I..l\, till fur- 
ther orders. 

Ens. A.Wyndham removed from doingduty with 
33d, to do duty with 48th N.l. 

June 3. — Lieut. G. Harvey. 36th regt., to be a 
member of committee assembled in Fort St. 
George, of which Lieut. CoL Smith, 15th regt., is 
president. 

June 4. — Lieut. Col. James Kitson removed from 
35th to 28th regt., and Lieut Col.YV, Strahan from 
latter to former corps. 

June 24. — Capt. R. lllcks, 35th N.I., relieved 
from duties of committee assembled in Fort St. 
fieorge for exam i nation of army clothing. 

June 26. — Ens. J. H. I. Grant removed, at his 
own request, from 32d to 50th N.I., and to rank 
next below Ens. A. Keating. 

The undermentioned Ensigns of Infantry posted 
to regts. specified, vis . — 4th Ens.W. G. Lowe to 
right wing M.E.R.; 3d Ens. A. J. Patteson, 10th 

N. I. ; 5th Ens. J. B. Mortimer, right wing M.E.R.; 
3d Ens. A. M. Cooper, 52d N.l. ; 3d Ens. A. M. 
Armstrong, 5th do.; till) Ens. T. H. Dury, right 
wing M.E.R. ; 3d Ens. Thus. Peyton, 14th N.I.; 
4th Ens. P. F. Ottley, loth do. ; 4th Ens. James 
Simpson, 17lh do ; 4th Ens. W. Crewe, 32d do. ; 
4tli Ens. A. T. Wilde. 10th do. ; 4th Pins. E. B. 
Garrard, 30th do.; 4th Ens.C. M. Shakespear, 0th 
do.; 7th Ens. R.W. D. Nickle. right wing M.E.R.; 
4th Ens. G. E. Taylor, 18th N.l.; 4th Ens. G. E. 
Cotton, 5(>thdo.; 4th Ens. Donald Tu>loch,21stdo. 

The following young officers (recently arrived 
and promoted) to do duty;— Comet A. G. Gar- 
land, with 8th L.C. — Ensigns George Paxton, F. J. 
M. Mason. Chas. Woodland, C. K.M. Walker, and 
Hon. P. O. Murray, with 13th N.l. ; Ezekiel 
Gage, with 36th N.l. 


Examinations.— 1/ieut.T.Thompson, acting adj. 
34th L.Inf., having been examined iu the Hindoo- 
stanee language, by a committee at Bangalore, lias 
been reported qualified us adjutant. 

Lieut. J. W. Goad, of the artillery, having boon 
examined in the Maliratta language, by Mr. Mac- 
donald, the Mahralta translator to Government, 

Asiat.Journ. N.S. Vol.oO. No. 1 19. 


has been declared qualified to conduct every kind 
of business in that language, with “ pleasure to 
himself and satisfaction to his employers.” The 
usunl moonshee allowance will be disbursed lo 
Lieut. Goad. 


Returned to duty, from Europe . — June 4. Capt. 
C 11. Graeme. 5th L.C. (arrived at Mangalore).-* 
25. Capt. (Brev. Maj.) C. Snell, 30th N.L 


FtTRLOirtJHS, &C. 

To Europe. — June 25. .Surg, George Bucke, for 
health. 

To Cape of Good Hope. — May 28. Surg. F. God- 
frey, in extension, until 25th Feb. 1840, for health. 

To Sea. — May 28. Surg. John Macfarland, for 
two years, for health. 

To Presidency. — May 27. I-ieut l). Godson, 44th 
N.I., from 1st June to 30th Sept. 1830. — 30. ('apt. 
C. Butler, Europ. Regt., to visit, on route to re- 
join his regt.— 31. Lieut. C.C. Johnston, engineers, 
for two months, on private affairs. — June 3. Lieut, 
and Adj. A. F. Oakes, horse artillery, from 5th 
June to 11th July 1830.— Ens. A. de N. Walker, 6th 
N.I., from 20th June to 20th Oct. 183!).— June 6. 
Assist. Surg. T. White, 3d L.I., from 28th May, 
preparatory to applying for furl, to Europe, on sick 
cert.-- 24. I.ieut. Col.' G. Sandys, 8th 1..C., from 
1st to 31st July 1830. — Lieut, and Adj. C. IV. Hud- 
son, 13th N.l., from 1st July to 15tn Aug. 1830. — 
27. 2d- Lieut. J. W. Goad, 3d bat. artillery, in con- 
tinuation till 31st Oct. 1830, and to enable him to 
join. — Ens. C. (>. F.ukin, 41st N.I., fiom 20th June 
i 830, preparatory to applying for leave to proceed 
to Europeon sick cert. — July 2. Maj. C. O. Fother- 
gill. 2d N.V.B., from 1st to 31*t July 1830. — 10. 
Capt. 11. Noble, 40th N.I., in extension until 1st 
Nov. 1830 (also to t'uddalorc). 

To Neilgherrie*. — May 27. I.ieut. W. James, 5th 
N.L, in continuation till 30th Nov. 1830, on sick 
cert. — June 27* Capt. P. Beddingfield, 37th N.l., 
till 15th Oct. 1830, on sick cert. 

To T ri ch inojmly. — June 3. I.ieut. R. Shubrlck, 
5th N.L, from 2<»th May to 30th June 1830, on 
sick cert., and to enable him to join. 

To Jaulnah and Aarungabad. — June fi. Lieut. A, 
Wyndhain, acting deputy assist, qu. mast. gen. 
Ceiled Districts, from 20th June to 5th Nov. 1830. 

To Mangalore. — June 24. Capt. It. II. F. Otter, 
28th N.L, from 25th June to 25th Sept. 1830 (also 
to Ilurryhur'. 

To Secunderabad. — June 3. Lieut. G.W. Peyton, 
25th N.I., from 25th June to 25th Oet. 1830. 

To proceed along the Western Coast as far at 
Cochin. — June 25. Assist. Surg. O. Palmer, zillah 
of Canara, until 1st Sept. 1830, on sick cert. 

To Bombay. — June 7. (’apt. J. T. Baldwin, 
horse artillery, from 25th June to 25th Aug. 1830, 
on private affairs. 

To Cannanore. — July 4. Lieut. (J. Lamb, 28th 
N.l., in continuation till 31st July 1830. 

Leave of Absence.— July 1C. Ens. II. M. Dobbie, 
30th N.I., in continuation till 20th Aug, 1830, to 
enable him to join. 


SHIPPING. 

Arrival*. 

May 27. Champlain, from New York. — 30. 
Sa rah , from V izagapatum. — J ink 2. Resolution, 
from Bombay. 

Departure*. 

May 25. lnr~, for Moulmein. — 30. Brigand, for 
Calcutta, via Northern Ports. — J itnk 4. (7a* >**n, 
for Northern Potts and Calcutta; Indian Oak. for 
Calcutta; Champlain, for Pondicherry and Cal- 
cutta.— 6 . Sarah , for Northern Ports. 

Vfisscnget g. 

Per Gaillardon , for N.S. Wales (sailed 18th July) 
—From Calcutta: Mrs. Miller and five children 
(steerage): 13 convicts.— From Madras: Mrs. Kir- 
wan ; Miss Stewart; Hon. Mr. Talbot; 11. Clark, 
Esq.; — Kirwan, K$q. ; Col. Breton; Lieuts. 
Muckier and Airey ; Dr. Hicks; Dr. Macfarland ; 
Mrs. M. Sorlcy and child ; 0 convicts; 1 male and 
1 female servant and child. 

(2 V ) 
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BIRTHS AND DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

April 8. At Sholapore, the lady of Surg. W. But- 
ler. 3d Cavalry, of a son. 

May 12. At Ganjatn, the lady of Assist. Surg. P. 
A. Andrew, m.d., of a (laughter. 

26. At Madras, the lady of W. Liddell, Esq., sur- 
geon. of a son. 

June 5. At Royapooram, the lady of the Rev. M. 
Winslow. American Madras mission, of a son. 

9. At St. Thomas’s Mount, the lady of W. B. 
Thompson. Esq., assist, surg., artillery, a daughter. 

— At Arrot, the lady of Jr. E. Mayer, Esq., civil 
surgeon, Tellichcrry, of a son. 


DEATHS. 

June 17 • At Belgaum, 1st- Lieut. Hugh Carleton 
Armstrong, of the engineers. 

July u. At Madras. Edmund C. Ileywood, Esq., 
of the civil service, aged 21. 


3$omt>a£* 

GOVERNMENT ORDERS, &c. 

AVA PRIZE MONEY. 

Bombay Castle , May 24-, 1839. — The 
Governor in Council is pleased to notify 
for the information of the officers and 
men of the Indian navy, and the detach- 
ment of artillery, as notified in the mar- 
gin,* engaged in the expedition to Ran- 
goon in the years 1824- and 1825, that 
distribution statements, and prize rolls of 
the vessels and detachment of artillery, 
bearing the names of those who are 
entitled to share in the Ava booty, have 
been received from the Supreme Govern- 
ment, with instructions for the distribu- 
tion to he made forthwith. 

(The distribution is to take place 
through the General Prize Committee at 
the presidency ; and the period of dosing 
the proceedings is limited to the 1st June 
1840). 

DEPOSITS REQUIRED ON TAKING NATIVE 
SERVANTS UP THE RED SEA. 

General Department. — Bombay Castle, 
June 6, 1839. — The lion, the Governor in 
Council is pleased to announce for gene- 
ral information, that the rules under 
which a deposit of Rs.400 is required 
from persons taking native servants to 
England, shall in future be extended to 
persons taking native servants up the 
Red Sea in Government vessels. 

ABUSE OF OFFICIAL FRANKS. 

General Department. — Bombay Castle , 
June 13, 1839. — The Hon. the Governor 
in Council has received, with much con- 
cern, a representation from the post-mas- 
ter-general, reporting that the practice of 
forwarding letters of an entirely private 
nature, under cover of official franks, 
prevails to a considerable extent. 

His Honour in Council considers it 
unnecessary to make any remarks upon 

• Ships Teignmuuth, Hasting*, Mercury, Prince 
of Wale is / brigs Thetis and Vestal. Detachment 
of Hon. Company's Regt. of Artillery. 


the cliaracter of a practice so totally 
opposed to propriety, and to the repeated 
orders issued upon the subject. 

The Governor in Council has issued 
the most peremptory injunctions to the 
post- muster-general, instructing him to 
report the numes of all parties hereafter 
offending, who will be visited with the 
most serious displeasure of government. 

RE-EMPLOYMENT OF PUBLIC SERVANTS. 

Notification.— -Bombay Castle , June 15, 
1839. — The Hon. the Governor in Council 
deems it expedient to establish it as a 
rule, that when native servants belonging 
to any public establishment are suspended 
by order of any superior authority, they 
are not to be restored to their situations 
without the permission of such authority. 

2d. And also, that no public servant 
of any grade, who has been once dismissed 
with the sanction of government, shall be 
re-employed without its permission : in 
all such cases, a brief report should be 
made to government of the circumstances 
which led to the dismissal of the party, 
and the reasons for proposing his re-ein- 
ployinent. 

3d. Heads of departments are requested 
to make this rule known to all public 
servants on their establishments. 

FAMILY REMITTANCES OK QUEEN** OFFI- 
CERS. RATE OF EXCHANGE. 

Head Quarters, Bombay, June 17, 
1839. — Maj. Gen. Sir John F. Fitzgerald, 
k.c.b., is pleased to direct the publication 
of the following extract of a letter received 
from the Secretary to the Government of 
India, in the military department, dated 
Fort William, 13th May 1839, for general 
information: — 

“ To the Secretary to Government in 
the Military Department at Bombay. 

“ 2d. With reference to the last clause 
of the Military Auditor General’s report, 
dated 17tli ultimo, the Hon. the President 
in Council apprehends that officers of the 
Queen’s army at Bombay are permitted 
to remit their pay home at a rate of 
exchange not allowed at this presidency. 

“ 3d. I am therefore instructed to state, 
for the information of the lion, the 
Governor in Council at Bombay, that the 
ublication of the G. O. No. 141, of the 
st Oct. last, having led to expectations 
on the part of the officer commanding 
II. M. 3rd regt. or Buffs, that a more 
favourable rate of exchange than the one 
heretofore established was intended for 
family remittances of officers of the Royal 
army serving in the East-Indies, the 
Governor-general desired that the account- 
ant-general should he called on for a 
report of the matter. His lordship at the 
same time expressed an opinion, that it 
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was not the intention of the Court of 4th. When officers liave exchanged or 
Directors that any rate of exchange dif- been transferred from corps, they must 
ferent from that laid down in the 5th produce certificates of character, in the 
paragraph of G. O. by the President in above form, from officers commanding 
Council, No. 139, dated 10th July 1834, the several corps from which they were 
should prevail in regard to family remit- transferred. 

tanccs, &c. &c. of officers of the Queen’s 

service. passengers by h. c. steamers. 


“ 4th. Mr. Morley’s report having been 
laid before the Governor-general, his 
lordship concurred in opinion ivith that 
gentleman, that it could not have been 
the intention of the Hon. Court to grant 
to commissioned officers of the royal 
army any advantages in the rate of 
exchange in effecting family remittances 
beyond those allowed to officers of the 
Company’s service. 

“5th. A reference on the subject has 
been made to the lion. Court, pending 
the result of which the Bombay govern- 
ment are requested to conform to the 
principle established for this presidency.” 

C.1TZKKAT PROVINCIAL BATTALION. 

Bombay Castle, July II, 1839. — Under 
the authority of the government of India, 
the lion the Governor in Council is 
pleased to increase the staff allowances of 
the pay liavildars of the Guzerat Provin- 
cial Battalion, from rupees four to rupees 
five per mensem. 

transfer of officers to the invalid 


Notification — Steam Department. — With 
reference to the ninth and tenth clauses 
of the rules established for the arrange- 
ment of passages in the lion. Company’s 
armed steumers, the Hon. the Governor 
in Council is pleased to notify for general 
information, that passengers are here- 
after to he distinguished as follows : 

1st class passengers. — To be entitled 
to cabin or saloon berth. 

2d ditto. — Not eligible to either cabin 
or saloon berth, but entitled to a seat at 
the cabin table, and privilege of the quar- 
ter-deck. 

3d ditto. — For persons of lower station* 
European or native, not entitled to the 
privilege of the quarter-deck, to berth 
forward, and make arrangement with 
either the warrant officers or engineers 
for messing, to find themselves. 

The charge for a third class passage is 
fixed at one-third of the rate at present 
paid by deck-passengers for passage only. 

The rule prohibiting second class pas- 
sages being engaged until first class is 
completed, is still to continue in force. 


ESTABLISH MENT. 

Bombay Castle t July 20, 1839. — The 
Hon. the Governor in Council is pleased 
to pass the following rules relative to the 
transfer of officers from the line to the 
non-effective branches of the service. 

1st. All applications from officers for 
removal to the invalid establishment must 
be submitted through the prescribed mi- 
litary channels. 

2d. Officers who, from age, wounds, or 
decline of health, are unfit for active ser- 
vice, are, upon application to that effect, 
entitled to be removed from their corps 
in their respective ranks to the invalid 
establishment. 

3d. The application must be supported 
by the following certificates : 

Medical Certificate. 

I do hereby certify, that I have at- 
tended during . and that to 

the beat of my knowledge and belief he is perma- 
nently disqualified for the performance of further 
effective service, and that such disqualification has 
not been occasioned by intemperance, or other 
irregular habits. 

(Signed) , Regimental or Station 

Surgeon. 

( Countersigned) — Superintending Su rgeon , 

Certificate of Character. 

I do hereby declare, that I believe the conduct of 

to have been at all times that of an 

officer and a gentleman. 

(Signed) 

Coing. the Regiment or Station. 

(Countersigned) 

Coing. the Division. 


COURT MARTIAL. 

LIEUT. H. REYNOLDS. 

Head Quarters , Camp Shadulpoor , 
March 14, 1839. — At a general court- 
martial held at “ Camp Lukkee,” and con- 
tinued by adjournments to the 6th March 
1839, Lieut. Henry Reynolds, of II. M. 
2d or Queen’s regt., was arraigned on the 
following charge : 

Charge. — Lieut. Ilenry Reynolds, 2d 
or Queen’s regt., placed in arrest by me, 
for highly irregular and un officer- like con- 
duct, in twice refusing to perform his 
duty as a memlier of a regimental court- 
martial on the 14th Junuary last, when 
called upon by me to do so, as the presi- 
dent of the said court. 

(Signed) G. D. J. Raitt, Capt. 

2d or Queen’s Royal Regt 
Upon which charge the court came to 
the following decision : — 

Revised Finding. — The court, having 
attentively considered the remarks con- 
tained in the letter from his Excellency’s 
Military Secretary, does respectfully ad- 
here to its former finding, and it does, 
therefore, fully and honourably acquit the 
prisoner, Lieut. Reynolds, H.M. 2d or 
Queen’s Royal regt., of all and every part 
of the charge exhibited against him. 

Disapproved. 

(Signed) John Keane, Lieut. Gen, 
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Lieut:, Reynolds is to be released from 
arrest,* arid to return to his duty. 

The Commander- in-chief abstains from 
remark upon this trial, considering it bet- 
ter to forward the proceedings to his 
Exc. the Commander-in-chief in India, 
now at Bombay, for his Excellency’s con- 
sideration. 

Remarks by his Exc. the Commander-in - 
Chief in India. 

1st. The charge on which Lieut. Rey- 
nolds was arraigned is so far from definite, 
that it is not possible to infer from it 
what was the fact charged, of which he 
has been “ fully and honourably ac- 
quitted ” 

2d. The charge should have averred 
distinctly, that lie had twice refused to 
vote on the question of punishment 1 , after 
a prisoner had been convicted by a majo- 
rity of the members of a court-martial of 
which he was a member. 

3d. It would have been belter bad more 
care been bestowed on the charge by the 
officer whose duty it was to prepare it for 
adjudication. 

4th. It is impossible to understand the 
grounds of the court’s acquittal of Lieut. 
Reynolds ; it seems doubtful whether 
they concurred in his reasoning, and 
deemed that in acting on his own erro- 
neous opinions he was not, by so doing, 
guilty of “ irregular uud un officer- like 
conduct,” or on what other reasoning his 
innocence is affirmed. 

If the first was the ground for their 
opinion, it is necessary that their mistake 
should be pointed out to them. 

5th. On a reference made to the judge 
advocate- general of his Majesty’s army, 
on this point, in the year 1834, be ruled 
as follows : 

“ Upon a finding of guilty by a court- 
martial, l am of opinion, that although 
all the members of the court may not 
have concurred in it, it must be deemed 
the finding of the whole ; and the mem- 
bers who voted for acquittal may be called 
upon to vote upon the punishment to bo 
awarded on the prisoner, as if they hud 
concurred in the finding of guilty.” 

6th. This settled the point as to the 
interpretation of the law by her Majes- 
ty's officers, and it was little becoming 
the court to be led away by the decla- 
mation of Lieut. Reynolds, and to 
“ honourably acquit biin” of an error 
which be had actually committed. It is 
strange why the term “ honourably ” 
should be at all introduced, since the 
charge in no way affected his honour. 

7th. The Commander-in-chief is of 
opinion, that the court greatly erred in 
voting the charges against the lieutenant 
41 vexatious, and not for the good of the 
service,'* and also in their inattention to 
the observations of bis Exc. the Com- 
mander- in-chief of the army in Scinde, in 


whose reasoning, as laid before the mem- 
bers of the court (in his military secre- 
tary’s letter of March 6th, 1839.) his Exc. 
the Commander-in-chief in India gene- 
rally concurs, as he does also in his dis- 
approval of the sentence passed by the 
court. 

Head- Quarters, Maliablcshwur, 

May 29, 1839. 


CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

July 3. Capt. Le Grand Jacob to resume charge 
of his duties as acting first assistant to political 
agent in Katteewar, from date of his arrival at 
Rajkote. 

Mr. E. lI.Towuscnd, acting collector of Belgauin, 
received charge of that collectorate on the 14th 
June ; also assumed charge of the office of acting 
political agent in the Southern Mahratta country. 

A report to the Governor in Council, dated 22d 
June, From the committee appointed to examine 
Mr. T. C. Loughnan, Acting assistant judge of 
Dharwar, in Canarese, states that this gentleman 
has passed a very good examination, and that he 
is fully competent to transact business in that lan- 
guage. 


Obtained leave of Absence. — May 24. Mr. .1. D. 
Invcrarity, for one month, to proceed to Maha- 
blishwur. — 31. Mr. A. Klphinston, for twenty 
days, to proceed to presidency, for benefit of his 
health. — June 28. Mr. G. Coles, for one month, to 
visit Surat.— Mr. R. Ilazett, from I8th June to 1st 
Oct. 1830, to Poona, on sick cert.— July 3. Mr. W* 
H. I'ayne (uncovenanted assistant), for one month, 
to the Deccan, for health. — 10. Mr. I-I. P. Malct, 
for one month, to presidency. — 22. Mr. H.E. Golits- 
in id, for one month, to proceed to Poona and the 
presidency, on private affairs. 


ECCLESIASTICAL. 

O btf lined leave of Absence. — July 10. The nev. 
li. Jeffreys, a.m.. Archdeacon of Bombay, to New 
South Wales, for two years, for health. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, Ac. 

B* dmbay Castle, Jultf 1, 1039. — Assist. Surg. Dea- 
con resumed charge of medical duties of Cutch 
residency on 17th May last. 

July 2.— Capt. D. Cantata, tith N.I., to act as 

3 u. mast, to that regt. from 1st July, the date of 
eparture of Lieut. Mylne from station. 

Lieut. G. F. Sympson to act as adj. to Bombay 
Eurup. regt. from 22d June, until further orders. 

Assist. Surg. Malcolmson app. to charge of staff 
of Aden force, from date of Dr. Gray’s departure; 
date 4th June, 

The undermentioned officers, cadets of season 
1823, to have rank of Capt. by brevet, fYom dates 
specified:— Lieut. J. G. Gordon, 19th N.I., fYom 
8th June 183!) ; Lieut, li. Bury, 3d L.C., from 
15th do. 

The brigade order appointing Brcv. Capt. A. P. 
Le Messurier, 23d N.I., to act as aid-de-camp to 
Brigadier Gordon, commanding in Upper Sclndo, 
approved of by the Governor-general of India. 

July 3. — The app. in G O. dated 31st Dec. 1838, 
of Ens. Sidney Horton, of H.M. 54th F., to be mi- 
litary secreta ry to commandi ng officer of the forces, 
cancelled consequent on ins r ructions fYom Govern- 
ment of India. 

July 4.— Lieut. H. W. Evans, 9th N.I., to act as 
deputy assist, qu. mast, general to northern divi- 
sion or army, until further orders. 

July 6 —Lieut. Fraser to be acting adj. Lieut. 
Sullivan to be acting qu- mast., and Assist. Surg. 
Jackson to have medical charge of detachment of 
H.M. fit h regt. now quartered in Bombay, for the 
monsoon. 

Jnly% — Lieut. Trcmenhere, civil engineer, to 
take charge of executive engineer's office at Bel- 
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S um, from 19tli June, till relieved, or until fur- MARINE DEPARTMENT, 

er orders. 


Lieut. O. D. Ottley to act as adj. to Bombay Eu- 
ropean regt., from 15th June, v. Sympson resigned 
the situation. 

Capt. L. M. McIntyre received charge of com- 
missariat department at Aden from Capt. J. Hob- 
son, Bombay Europ. regt., on 21st May last. 

Lieut. Horne, ttLli N.L, to be an assistant in the 
Deccan survey ; date tith July. 


(By Maj.Gen. Sir J. F. Fitzgerald). 

July 10. — Lieut, and Brev. Capt. T. G. Fraser, 
Europ. regt., directed to proceed to Poona on duty, 
and receive charge of dep6t of that regt. from Capt. 
St. John, ordered to proceed oil duty to Beejapore. 

July 1 1.— Lieut Col. and Brev.Col.T. Morgan re- 
moved from 20th N.I. to right wing Europ. regt., 
and Lieut.Col. and Brev.Col. F. Farquharson from 
latter to former corps. 

July 12.— Lieut. F. Ayrton, regt. of artillery, to 
proceed to Aden in H.C. brig Euphrates on lUtli 
July (in room of Lieut. Welland reported sick), for 
purpose of lelieving 2d- Lieut. Dent, ordered to re- 
turn to presidency. 

July i:L — Capt. W. Good fellow, executive engi- 
neer at Poona, to be placed In charge of recruits of 
cngiueer corps expected from England, on their 
arrival at Poona; also to assume charge of details 
and families of that corps now at Poona, from 
Capt. Adams, deputy assist, qu. mast. gen. 

Capt. N. Lechmere, regt. of artillery, to proceed 
in charge of recruits to Ahmednuggur, in room of 
Lieut. Ayrton. 

FURLOUGHS, 

To President;//. — May 23. Lieut. F. J. Ford, 20th 
N.L, from 17th May to 15tli June, on mod. cert. — 
24. Elis. G. A. Leckie, 21st N.L, from 25tll May to 
25tli June, on private affairs. — 25. Lieut. S. J. Ste- 
vens, 21st I\T.I , from 25th May to I5th June, on 
private affairs. — 211. Capt. C. Johnson, .'Id N.L, 
from 27tli May to.MOth June, in extension, onmed. 
cert.— 29. Ens.W. Reynolds, 14th N.I , from 29th 
May to doth June, in extension, on mod. eert. — 
June]. Lieut. J. C. Supple, 13th N.I., from 15tli 
June to 15th July, in extension, on private affairs. 
— Lieut. C. R. Hogg, Europ. regt., to remain, in 
extension, until 30th June, for health. — (J. Lieut. 
Col. S. Whitehill, N.V.B., from 3d to 30th June, 
to remain, on private affitirs.— 10. Surg.T. II. Gra- 
ham, 5th N.L, from 17th May to .'tilth June, on 
mod. cert.— 17. Lieut. W. II. Simpson, 17th N.L, 
from 1st July to 1st Oct, ill extension, on private 
affairs. — J uly2. Lieut. II. VV. Home, Will N.L, from 
27th June to 31st July, on private affairs.— 25. 2d- 
Lieut. C. J. Bruce, artillery, to remain from 16th 
to 31st July, on med. cert. — .’JO. Capt. M. F. Wil- 
loughby, artillery, from 12tli July to 31st. Aug., on 
med. cert.— Lieut. W. Massic, artillery, from 30th 
June to 31st Aug., on ined. cert. — Maj. J. T. Os- 
burne, Europ. regt., from 12th July to 31st Aug., 
on ined. cert. 

To visit RnjiHite.— July 10. Lieut. G. B. Munbee, 
assist, imp. engineer N.I). of army, from IsttoSlst 
Aug., on private affairs. 

To Poona.— May 28. Lieut. W. C. Stather, 1st 
Gr.N.l, from 2Wth May to 31st June, in extension, 
on med. cert.— July 17* Capt. A. S. Hawkins, 8th 
N.L, from 1st to 31st Aug., on private affairs. 

To Safom.— June 10. Brev (’apt. F. Durack, act- 
ing deputy assist. qu. mast, gen., from 1st to 30th 
June, in extension, on med. cert. 

To the Deccan. — June 1. Lieut. W. F. Curtis, 1st 
L.C., from 1st to 30th June, in extension, on ined. 
cert.— 0. Brev. Capt. E. P. Del lloste, assist, qu. 
mast, gen., from 1st to 30th June, in extension, to 
remain on med. cert.— 10. Brev. Capt E.Whichelo, 
assist, com. gen. Scinde Reserve Force, until 31 st 
July, for health. 

To New South Wales June 10. Capt. J. G. 

Hume, 10th N.I., an extension for a period of four 
months, to enable him to re-join his station. 

To Ahmednuggur — July 18. Lieut. G. Hutt, ar- 
tillery, from 1st to 31st July, in extension, on ined. 
cert. 


RETIREMENTS. 

Bombay Castle, July 1, 1839. — The following is 
a list of the officers of the Indian Navy who retire 
from the Hon. Company’s service, under orders of 
the Hon. the (’curt of Directors, dated the 9th of 
May 1838, published in G.O. under date the 4th of 
April last. 

Captains. G. Grant, R. Cogan, E. W. Harris, J. 
Sawyer, W Rose. — Commanders. J. H. Wilson, 
W. Denton, M. Houghton, R. Lloyd, J. II. Row- 
band, C. Willis, T. E. Rogers. — Lieutenants. II. 
Warry, P. J. Powell, C. Sharp, G. Roscawen, J. 
It. Wellsted, F. D. Wynn, J. L. Pruen, R. D. 
Swan, J. Wood, F. Whiteloek, J. J. Bowring, J. 
F. Prentice, J. Buckle, C. F. Warden, T. Dent, 
S. H. Buckler, J. Sheppard. 

Such of the officers above named as are still per- 
forming duty In the Indian Navy, will be relieved 
as soon as arrangeme its for that purpose can be 
made, and their retirement will he considered as 
taking effect from the dale of their relief, when 
promotions will be made to fill the vacancies. 

A Pl’OI NTMF.XTS, PROMOTIONS, SiC. 

May 22.— Commande r Haines, the political agent, 
proceeding to Aden to resume his duties, to be ac- 
commodated with a passage on board the Hugh 
I.indsay, at the commander’s table, from 18th 
April last. 

July 5 . — The retirement of Commander Denton 
ami I ieut. Sharp is to have effect from the 1st 
July, and the following promotions arc made:— 

The vacancy in the rank of commander, conse- 
quent on the retirement of Commander Denton, to 
be kept in abeyance, pending the decision of the 
Hon. the Court of Directors on the case of Lieut. 
Porter, the senior lieutenant. 

Midshipman J. S. Grieve to lie lieut., to fill va- 
cancy cre ated as above ; date of rank 1st July 1839. 

Midshipman A. R. Ball to be lieut., v. Sharp; 
date 1st July 1839. 

July 9. — The following alterations of rank arc 
made: — Commander Hawkins to be capt., and 
Lieut. Nott to be commander, from 21st Jan. 1839, 
v. Sawyer retired. — Commander Moresby to be 
capt., and Lieut. Williams to be commander, from 
8ih April 1839, v. Rose retired. 

July 13. — The following temporary appoint- 
ments and arrangements are confirmed : — 

Lieut. Webb, from the Hugh Lindsay, to com- 
mand of the steam-vessel Atnlantu, from 13th May 
last. 

Lieut. Campbell, from the Atalnnta , to tempo- 
rary charge of the steam- vessel Hugh Lindsay, from 
13th May last. 

Midshipman Drought, from the Hastings to the 
schooner Constance, from 18th May last. 

Midshipman Manners, from the Hastings to the 
Hugh Lindsay , from 18th May last. 

Midshipman Woolaston, from the Hustings to 
the Atalnnta , and to perforin duties of mate, from 
Kith May last. 

Messrs. Nesbitt, Pratt, and Tiinbrell, midship- 
men, proceeding to join the Gulf squadron by tne 
Hugh Lindsay , to be accommodated with a passage 
on board that vessel, from date of sailing of tne 
vessel. 

Lieut. Jenkins, from the Hastings , to take 
charge of the steam-vessel Indus, as a temporary 
measure, from 15th May last. 

Mr. Uerthon, proceeding by the Hugh Lindsay as 
a witness at the trial of Assist. 8 urg. Williams, to 
be accommodated with a passage to Karrack on 
board the Hugh Lindsay , from date of sailing of 
that vessel. 

MRTII, MARRIAGE, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTH. 

July 2. At Mazagon, the lady of Lieut. W. II. 
Welch, 2Gth M.N.I., of a daughter. 


Leave of Absence. — June 27. Lieut. Wallace, MARRIAOE. 

assist, political agent in MaheeCaunta, in exten- July 8 . At Bombay, Mr. James Barron to Miss 
sion, till 1st Nov. lftlff, on sick cert. Mary Wilson. 
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DEATHS. DEATHS. 

June 18. At Poona. Mr. William Aikln, of the March 20. Drowned in Macao Roads. Capt. 
collector's office, of dysentery. Woodward Lewis, master of the American brig 

27. At Mazagon, Mr. G. W. Phillips, of the cus- John Gilpin. 
tom's department, aged 46. 2a At his house in Macao, after a severe illness 

• 28. At Bombay, Joa6 Joze dos Santos, Esq., late of two months, Richard Turner, Esq., of the firm 

merchant of Macao. of Messrs.Tumer and Co., of Canton. 


Crglon. 

CIVIL APPOINT jilt NTS. 

May la C. P. Layard, Esq., to be acting district 
judge at Galle. 

June 22. E. R. Power, Esq., to be district judge 
of District Court of Four and Three Kories. 

T. Oswin, Esq., to be district judge of District 
Court of Colombo, No. 2. 


DEATH. 

May 19. At Trineomallee, Johanna Magdelena 
Meynders, relict of the late Lieut. Jacob Weitling, 
of tne former Ducal Regiment of Wurtemberg sta- 
tioned under the Dutch Government in Ceylon, 
aged 82. 


flJutcl) 

SHIPPING. 

Arrivals at Batavia. — Previous to June 12. Ma- 
cassar, from London: Dunn, from Liverpool ; 
British Isles, from Greenock ; Claudius Civilis , 
from Amsterdam ; India, from Rotterdam ; Har- 
d as ter, from Sydney and Sourabaya; Perfect, 
from Sydney ; Veronica , and Brenda, both from 
Samarang : Noord , from Sourabaya. 

Departures from ditto. — Previous to June 12. 
Norfolk, for Padang ; Claudius Civilis, for Soura- 
baya; Repent, for Samarang; Planter, for China. 

Arrivals at Anjer.— Previous to July 7. Pekoe, 
and Diana , both from London; Regina, from 
Rio de Janeiro; GabrieUe, from Bordeaux ; Charles 
Kerr, from Manilla ; Prince George, and Bclhaven, 
both from Calcutta. 


Arrival at Samarang.— June 12. Prince Regent, 
from Sydney. 

Arrivals at Sourabaya. — May 20. Orwell, and 
Royal George , both from Sydney. 


Vrnang, Singapore, Sit. 

SHIPPING. 

Departures from Singapore. — May 26. Ti inculo, 
for London. — June 4. Alexander Johnstone , for 
London. 


ftustvalasia. 

NEW SOUTH WALES. 

APPOINTMENTS. 

March.— E. J. Brewster, Esq., barrister-at-law, 
to be chairman of Court of (Quarter Sessions for 
Port Phillip, for present year. 

April.— Wm.W. Barrow, Esq., to be police ma- 

E ' st rate at Wellington Valley, in room of Mr. GIs- 
»rne, recently appointed commissioner of crown 
lands. 


bi turns. 

March 16. At Sydney, the wife of Lieut. Sheaffe, 
50th (Queen’s Own) regt., of a daughter. 

21. At Sydney, the lady of Josiali Atwool, Esq., 
royal engineer’s department, of a son. 

27. At Sydney, Mrs. Seth Hawker, of a son. 

April 1. At Sydney, the lady of T. C. Breillat, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

— At Newcastle, the wife of Deputy Assist.Com. 
Gen. Erskine. of a daughter. 

3. At Port Phillip, the lady of Charles Howard, 
Esq., D.A.C.G., of a son. 

17. Mrs. Manning, of a daughter. 

30. At Brucedale, Bathurst, the lady of W. II. 
Suttor, Esq., of a son. 

May 3. Ai Sydney, Mrs. E. S. Garnsey, of a son. 

6 . At Ultimo House, the lady of Charles Forbes, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

— At Witton Park, Mrs. R. Lowe, of a son. 

9. Mrs. Christopher Puddicombe, of a son. 

— Mrs. Carmichael, of a daughter. 

13. At Sydney, Mrs. I*. M. Hosking, of a son. 

19. At Neotsneld, Hunter's River, the lady of 
Henry Dangar, Esq., of a daughter. 

25. At Sydney, the lady of It. J. Sayers, Esq., of 
a son and heir. 

27. Mrs. Carmichael, of Porphyry Point, Wil- 
liams’ River, of a son. 

29. Mrs. Archibald Campbell, of a son. 

— Mrs. J. W. Browne, of a daughter. 

31. At New Town, the lady of W. a'Beckett, 
Esq., of a daughter (since dead). 

June 4. At Dnnnughinore, Lake Macquarie, the 
lady of Edward Hely , Esq., of a son. 

5. At Yarrow, Mrs. Gavin Ralston, of a son. 

6 . At Sydney, the lady of Arthur a'Beckett, Esq., 
of a son (since dead). 

1 1. At Lindesay, the lady of James Barker, Esq., 
of a son. 

13. Mrs. Blick, of a daughter. 

14. Mrs. Win. Inglls, of a daughter. 


BIRTHS. 

April 24. At Singapore, Mrs.Wm. Rodyk, a son. 
28. At Penang, Mrs. George Scott, of a son. 


China. 

shipping. 

Arrivals — Previous to April 28. Brothers, from 
Liverpool and Batavia ; Kucles, from Liverpool ; 
Europe , from Sandwich Island?) Theresa , and 
Cowasjee Family , both from Calcutta; U.S.Frlgate 
Colombia, from Singapore, fra — May 12. Robert 
Fulton, from New York.— 24. Indus , from Ma- 
satlan ; Oscar, from Sandwich Islands.— Previous 
to June 15. Kelpie , from London ; Cambridge , from 
Bombay and Singapore. 

Departures.— May ft. Niantic, for New York.— 
7* Roman , for Manilla ; Nymph, for Singapore and 
Calcutta.— 30. Water Witch, for Suez, Red Sea.— 
June. Orwell , Eliza, and Lord William Rentinck, 
for London 5 Trusty, for Aus ralasia. 


MAURI AGES. 

March 25. At Inverary Park, Argvle, Francis 
Murphy, m.d., to Agnes, eldest daughter of David 
Reid, Esq. 

28. At Windsor, Archibald Little, Esq., to Su- 
san Sophia, eldest daughter of Lieut. Bell, Royal 
Veterans. 

April a At Sydney, R. McGrath, Esq., to Miss 
Mary West, of Cork. 

6. At Sydney, Francis Lord, Esq., of Macquarie 
Place, to Miss Mary Hanesworth, of Pitt Street, 
Sydney. 

15. At Sydney, T. L. Ebsworth, Esq., to Miss 
Harriette Matcnam, both of Port Stephen. 

20. At Sydney, Henry Moore, Esq., to Miss Eli- 
zabeth Scholes Johnson, both of Sydney. 

22. At Campbell Town, Charles Jennings, Esq., 
of Concord, to Miss Ann Phillips, of Campbell 
Town. 

25. At Dalswinton, Hunter’s River, W.T. Evans, 
Esq., to Janet, daughter of Wm. Pagan, Esq., of 
Curriestane, Scotland. 

May 2 At Gilmnur, Lake Bathurst, George 
Stewart, Esq., police magistrate, Goulbum, to 
Eliza, youngest daughter of Capt. Gore, R.N. 
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a At Sydney, Mr. B. C. Rudd to Sarah Jane t, 
third daughter of James Robertson, Esq., of Plas* 
kett, Jerry’s Plains. 

June 7* John Becher Hungerford, eldest son of 
E. Hunger ford. Esq., Maitland, to Anne, third 
daughter of T. W. M. Winder, Esq., Campbell 
House, Maitland. 

13. At Sydney, JohnRanken, Esq., of Sautur, 
Inverincln, to Miss Jane Cameron, of Maitland. 

Id. At Sydney, Mr. C.W. May, of Windsor, to 
Mrs.Caroline Green, second daughter of Win.Dett- 
iner, Esq., of Upper Matylebone Street, London. 


DFATHS. 


Feb. 22. Robert Fuller, Esq., J.P., of Lumley, 
Argyleshire. 

March 12. At Prospect, the Rev. Charles Dick- 
enson, chaplain of Lne Field of Mars, in his 42d 
year. 

17. At Denham Court, Mrs. Honoria Riley, wi- 
dow of the late W. E. Iliiey, Esq., of Rally. 

— At Parramatta, Mr. James Dede, late of Bi- 
shopgate Street, London. 

30. At Sydney, Mary, wife of S. M. Burrowes, 
Esq., aged 4(5. 

31. At Sydney, Mr. Jas. Chandler, aged 43. 

Aj/ril 7. At Jerry’s Plains, Hunter’s River, Hugh- 

ina, wife of Alex. Skinner, Esq., late surgeon super- 
intendent of the government emigrant ship Lady 
McNuc'hten , and daughter of the late John Clarke, 
Esq., Sutherland, Scotland. 

10. At Sydney, Thomas Tilstone, Esq., of Bris- 
bane Grove, Paterson River. 

12. At Sydney, Mr. Wm. Harding, aged Gti. 

Id. At Sydney, Major Marley, of ILM. doth regt., 
barrack-master general of New South Wales, aged 
47. He died from the effects of a wound which he 
received years ago in the service of his coun- 
try. It appears that a bullet had lodged in his leg, 
and had just been extracted a few days before his 
death. 

18. At Macquarie Park, Prospect, Mr. Charles 
Whalen, in his 00th year, upwards of forty years a 
resident in the colony. 

10. At Parramatta, Mr. J. T. J. Bean, aged 87. 
He is survived by a progeny of children, grand- 
children, and great-grand-chiMren, to the number 
of upwards of ninety. Mr. B. emigrated to this 
colony nearly half a century ago. 

2d. At Sydney, very suddenly, of apoplexy, Sep- 
timus Campbell, Esq., late a lieutenant in thedOth 
regt. 


27. At Yass, Mr. John Hanley. 

May H. In his 71st year, Mr. John James, for- 
merly under-sheriff, and for many years resident 
in this colony. 

24. Lieut. Lightbody, of II.M. 00th xegt., in con- 
sequence of a violent fall from his horse. 

— At Sydney, Mr. Hugh Gordon, aged 3GL 

June 8. At Bathurst, P. L. Fell, Esq., aged 37, 

late of South Shields, in the county of Durham. 

9. Mr. John M’GarvIe, a native of Ayrshire, and 
formerly of Glasgow, aged 73. 

13. At Wollongong, Peter Jackson, Esq., late of 
Greenock, aged d2. 

14. At Sydney, Mrs. James Dodds, after giving 
birth to a still-born child on the 12th. 

Lately. At Sydney, suddenly, F. Moran, Esq., 
M.D., formerly of the 48th regt. 

— At Port Phillip, Mr. John Batman. 


VAN DIEMEN’S LAND. 

APPOINTMENTS. 

May * — Major Mainwarlng, dl&t L.I., to be com- 
mandant at Launceston. 

Mr. George Foster, to be clerk of the peace for 
Campbelton district; also to be registrar of the 
Court of Requests at Campbelton. 


MARRIAGBS. 

March 21. At Launceston, Mr. James Duncan, 
of Hobart Town, to Harriet Elisabeth, youngest 
daughter of Capt. Watson, Middlesex, England. 

27. At Hobart Town, Capt. Henry Wishart, to 
Davlna Campbell, youngest daughter of Mr. John 
Macdougall, of Melville Street. 

April 4. At Hobart Town, Fielding Browne, 
Esq., to Miss Grigg, of Hobart Town. 

6. William Field, Esq., of Launceston, to Sarah, 

third daughter of Mr. Thomas Lucas, of Hobart 
Town. * 

7. Alexander OrryEsq., of Hobart Town, to Har- 
riet, only daughter of the late Charles Byron, Esq., 
of Islington, Middlesex. 

. 9. At Cawood, George John, eldest son of John 
George Marzettl, Esq., of London, to Lucy Ma- 
tilda, second daughter of F. F. Marzetti, Esq., J.P., 
of Cawood. 

10. At Launceston, C. P. Cooke, Esq., eldest son 
of Wm. Cooke, Esq., of Caen, to Arabella, fourth 
daughter of the late S. P. Winter, Esq., county of 
Meath. 

lf>. At Launceston, T. W. Archer, Esq., eldest 
son of Thomas Archer, Esq., M.L.C.,of Woolmers, 
to Mary, youngest daughter of the late Major Ab- 
bott, for many years civil commissioner of Laun- 
ceston. 

June 4. At. Longford Church, George M. Abbott, 
Esq., late of the lion. E.I. Company’s service, to 
Elizabeth, relict of the late Thomas M. Massey, 
Esq., of Ellerslie, Ben Lomond. 

1 Ait tin • At Hobart Town, Matthew Jackson, 
Esq., to Emma Augusta, daughter of — Dixon, 
Esq., of Ralph’s Bay. 


DEATHS. 

Mm/ 4. Mr. John Martin, aged 74. 

Lately. At Clarence Plains, Mr.Morrisby, senior, 
aged 09 years. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

APPOINTMENTS. 

May 31 . J. W. Pullen, Esq., to be commander 
of the colonial marine, and marine surveyor for the 
province of South Australia. 

Mr. John Bailey to be colonial botanist for pro- 
vince of South Australia. 

William Smillie, Esq., to be chief clerk In Land 
Office pro. tern., and secretary to Commission of 
inquiry, v.Wm. B. Edmonds, Esq., proceeding to 
England. 

N. L. Kentish, Esq., to be one of the senior sur- 
veyors, from 24th May. 

Alfied Hardy, Esq., to be town surveyor. 


BIRTHS. 

March 2d. At Adelaide, Mrs. Macdougall, of the 
Sduthern Australian, of a daughter. 

May 4. Mrs. John Bishop, of a daughter. 


DEATHS. 

March fl. Drowned, by the capsizing of a boat, 
Mr. Peter Frazer, chief olHccr of the ship Henry 
Wellesley ; also, by the same accident, David Hous- 
ton and John Wingate, seamen. 

20. At Adelaide, Lancelot Sharp, Esq., of the 
Bank of Australasia. 

31. At Adelaide, Mr. Kenneth Mclver, a passen- 


and only daughter of the late Daniel Watkins, Esq., 
of Bislcy, Gloucestershire. 


MayS. AtOatlands, the lady of John White- 
foord. Esq., P.M.,ofason. 

10. At Bothwell, the lady of E. S. Hall, Esq., 
district assist, surgeon, of a daughter. 

— At Glen Esk, Mrs. Aitkin, of a daughter. 

11. Mrs. W. G. McCarthy, of a son. 

18. At Glenlyndon. Mrs. P. G. Emmett, of a 
daughter. 

21. Mrs. J. S. Butler, of a son. 


firU) Zealand. 

DEATHS. 

Lately. At Ilokiauga, of consumption, Capt. 
Neale, late of the ship Coromandel. 

— At the missionary settlement called Pashia, 
Mr. Wood, second officer of the ship Governor 
Halkett. 
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ton. Esq., her Britannic Majesty’s C< 


iRaurmuo. 


Arrival *. — Previous to June 27. Lander, Donna 
Carmelita , Emily, Saladin , Helen, and Arachne , 
all from Calcutta; Ruby, from Colombo; Kil- 
kenny steamer, and Maria, both from Table Bay ; 
Vibilia, from Algoa Bay ; Aristide from Bordeaux ; 
Antoinette, from Pondicherry; Nimble, from Bom. 
bay and Tellicherry : Philantrope , from Havre; 
Madagascar steamer, from Bourbon ; Bisson, from 
Nautes. — Previous to July 22. Cleopatra, Caribenn, 
Europe, and Agostina, all from London ; Aigte, 
William Nicol, and Cape Packet, all from Calcutta ; 
Ei/uitable, Alcide , and Bordeaux, all from Uor> 
deaux ; Elizabeth , and Reliance, both from Cape. 


Ar> ivals In Simon’s Bay. — Previous to Aug. 6. 
Anna Maria, Jane Camming , Vigilant, and For- 
“ titude, all from London; 1I.M.S. Melville , from 
St* Helena and Algoa Bay ; Courier, from Algoa 
Bay; H.M.S. Scout, from Angola Coast ; Blctiheim, 
f from Cork. 

Departures from ditto.— Previous to Aug. 13. 
Somersetshire, for South Australia ; Bussorah Mer- 
chant, and Fortitude, both for Sydney ; Anna 
Maria, and John Fleming, both foi Calcutta; Isa- 
bella, for Bombay ; Blenheim, for Sydney. 

Arrivals at Algoa Bay. — Previous to Aug. 2. 
Dash, Water Witch, and l.ynher , all from Lon- 
don; Comet, Hero, Briton, and Louisa, all from 
■ Table Bay; Challenger (dismasted), and Vibilia, 
both from Mauritius. 

Dejmitwe from ditto. — July 14 LordSnumare z, 
for Mauritius. 


July 9. Mrs. F. H. Cole, of a son. 

27. Mrs. C. 1*. Wight, of a son. 

Aug. 1. Mrs. A. 11. Ilofmeyr, of a sou. 

Lately. The lady of Wm. Gadney, Esq., of a 
daughter. 

— The lady of Ludwig Pappe, Esq., ai.d., of a 

daughter. 


June f>. At Port Louis, J. A. Lawson, Esq., m.d., 
Iloyal Artillery* to Caroline, third daughter of 
John Finnisp, Esq., chief police magistrate of this 
Island. 


grape of <5ooO liiopr. 

APPOINTMENTS. 

June 0. Drs. C. Fleck and P. Chiappini, and F. 
H. Kunhardt and C. F. Juritz, Esqrs., apotheca- 
ries, to be members of the Medical Committee for 
Western Division of this colony. 

July 4. The Hon. J. G. Brink, Esq., as acting 
treasurer- general ; the lion. G. J. Roge rs, Esq., 
as acting auditor-general; and P. B. Borcherds, 
Esq., — tobe members of committee established by 
ordnance 97, dated 14th Feb. 1H33. 

16. S. II. du Toit, Esq., to act as civil commis- 
sioner and resident magistrate of Uitenhage, during 
absence on leave of J. W. van der Rict, Esq., for 
recovery of his health. 


Mr. Maximilian Thalwitzcr has been approved of 
by the British Government as consul for the free 
and Hanseatic City of Hamburgh at the Cape of 
Good Hope. 


SHIPPING. 

Arrivals in Table Bay.— Previous to Aug. 20. 
Horwood, Meld on, Richard Mount, Mary Ann, 
Childc Harold, Morning Star, Palmer, Annabella, 
and Dream, all from London; Soe, and Earl 
Powis, both from Liverpool; Columbine, from 
St. Domingo; Speedy, from St. Helena; Briton, 
and Jeune Laure , both from Bordeaux ; Sir John 
Falstaff, from Gottcnburg ; Charles Carter, from 
Amsterdam; Courier, Hope steamer, and Sjtartan, 
all from Algoa Bay ; Favourite, Dolphin, and Yar- 
mouth, all from Rio de Janeiro ; Helen, and Cape 
Packet , from Calcutta and Mauritius; Dover, 
Charles Henry, and Roscius, all from Boston ; Eli- 
zabeth, and Margaret, both from Hamburgh. 

Departures from ditto.— Previous to Aug. 19. 
Hamilton Ross, and Ranger, both for Calcutta; 
William Ernst, for Batavia; Harmony, John 
Hayes, and Zoe, all for Mauritius; Louisa, for 
Port Natal; Briton, Hope, and Courier, all for 
Algoa Bay; Regent Packet, for Crozets; Childe 
Harold, for Bombay ; Morning Star, for Simon's 
Bay ; Jeune Laure, for Calcutta. 


M a ttm AUKS. 

July 6. At Cape Town, George D. Brunette, 
Esq., to Miss PauHne Mary Swaving. 

12. At Cape Town, M. W. Lloyd, Esq., of the 
Madras army, to Harriet, eldest surviving daughter 
of E. L. L. Swifte, Esq., master of the Jewel- 
House. 

20. At Cape Town, Samuel Bowring, Esq., of 
the B. ngal civil service, to Miss Catherine Sarah 
Simpkin. 

23. At Cape Town, II. P. II. de Wit, Esq., to 
Elizabeth, daughter of G. M. Redder, Esq., H.N. 

— At Cape Town, Capt. Thomas Harris, Hon. 
E.l. Company’s sen-ice, to Miss Caroline Rose. 


heaths. 

June 20. At Cuyler Manor, Uitenhage, Maria 
Elizabeth, wife of Colonel G. Cuyler, in her 51st 
year. 

29. At Caledon, Margarctha Jacoba, wife of Mr. 
I). W. Hoflimm, aged 47. 

30. At the residency on Zwart Kei, Ann, wife of 
H. F. Fynn, Esq., British resident with the Tam- 
book ie tribes. 

July 11. At Worcester, suddenly, of apoplexy, 
M r.W outer de Vos, aged 36. 

14. At Graaff Reinet, Jacomina Petronella Ja- 
cobs, wife of Mr. G. C. de VilJicrs, aged 27* 

16. At Cape Town, Josina Hendrina de Wet, wi- 
dow of the late F. du Toit, Esq., aged 73. 

— Mrs. Rebecca Uourhill, aged 53. 

13. At Cape Town, William Bannister, Esq., 
burgeon Hon. E. 1. Company’s Madras establish- 
ment, aged 42. 

19. Mr. Henry Roberts, aged 20. 

22. At Stellenbosch, Mr. Joseph Day. 

25. At Schmidtsburg, Mrs. E. M. Carstens. 

— At Wagontnakcr’s Valley, Pieter Louis lc 
Roux, sen., Esq., aged 66. 

29. II. Cloete, Ps., Esq., aged 55. 

30. At Great Drakenstein, Johannes Hendricus 
Fischer, Esq., aged 79* 

Aug. 3. At Cape Town, Catharina Susanna Bos- 
nian, widow or the late P. U. Fischer, Esq., 
aged 71. 


<£0fil>t. 

DEATH. 

Lately • Mr. William Fitch, agent to the Hon. 
East- India Company at Suez. 



DEBATE AT THE EAST^DIA HOUSED 


East- 1 ml ia House, Sept. 25. 

A Quarterly General Court of Pro- 
prietors of E. I. Stock was this day held, 
pursuant to Charter, at the Company's 
house in Leadenhal I -street. 

PETITION TO PARLIAMENT. 

The Minutes of the last Court having 
been read, 

Mr. M, Martin inquired, whether the 
resolutions which he had proposed at the 
last general Court, but which had been 
withdrawn, were placed on record ? 

The Chairman (Sir It. Jenkins). — 
“ They are on record.’* 

Mr. M. Martin said, the prayer with 
which these resolutions concluded, and 
the motion before the Court, was not. sim- 
ply for the equalization of particular du- 
ties, but for the appointment of a select 
committee to inquire into the commercial 
regulations generally between India and 
England. 

The Chairman said, the entry on the 
minutes was in the exact words agreed 
to ultimately by the Court of Proprietors. 
The subject was now under the conside- 
ration of the Court of Directors, and be- 
fore the next session of Parliament, they 
would be prepared to lay before the pro- 
prietors a draft of a petition to be pre- 
sented to the Legislature on the subject 
of the equalization of duties on East- India 
produce imported into Great Britain. 

OFFICIAL PAPERS. 

The Chairman . — “ I have to acquaint 
the Court that certain papers, which have 
been laid before Parliament since the last 
general Court, are now submitted to the 
proprietors, conformably with the by-law, 
sec. I, cap. 3. 

The clerk then read the titles of tlie 
papers, viz . 

Annual account of the territorial reve- 
nues and disbursements of the East- India 
Company for the years 1835, I83(i, and 
1837, with an estimate of both for 1838, 
under the 3d and 1th Win. IV. sec. 51, 
cap. 85. 

A return (ordered l»y the House of 
Commons) of the amount of monies sup- 
plied from the revenues of India towards 
payment of expenses in England, charge- 
able on those revenues. 

llcturn to an order of the House of 
Commons, for “copy of the rules and 
orders that have passed the Supreme 
Court of Judicature at Fort William in 
Bengal, oil the 1 5th day of June 1837 ; 
and the rules that have passed the Su- 
preme Court of Judicature at Madras, on 
the 2 2d day of February 1837.” 

Ariatu.Jorn» N.S. Vol.30, No. 1 10. 


Bcturn to an order of the House of 
Lords, for copies of so much of any 
despatches sen! l»y the Court of Directors 
to India since jj$th August 1838, as re- 
lates to the abolition of taxes in India 
connected with religious observances of 
the natives, or to the employment of 
Christian troops in the religious proces- 
sions and festivals of the natives : also, 
Copy of the memorial sent to the Go- 
vernor-general from the presidency of 
Madras on the subject of the attendance 
of Christian troops at the religious pro- 
cessions and festivals of the natives ; to- 
gether with the appendix to such memo- 
rial : also, Copy of the despatch of 18tli 
October 1837, to the Governor-general 
in Council, No. 11, Revenue Depart- 
ment : and also. Copy of the despatch of 
February 1833, from the Court of Direc- 
tors to the Governor- general.” 

Resolutions of the Court of Directors 
of the East- India Company, being war- 
rants or instruments granting any pension, 
salary, or gratuity. 

List, specifying particulars, of the 
amount of allowances given to the wi- 
dows of servants late on the home esta- 
blishment, under an agreement sanctioned 
by the Board of Control (No. 101 ). 

last, specifying the particulars, of the 
compensation proposed to be granted to 
certain reduced servants of the Company 
in India, under an agreement sanctioned 
by the Board of Control (No. 102). 

Sir C. Forbes asked the date up to 
which the finance accounts of India had 
been received ? 

The Chairman replied, that I lie accounts 
were made up to 1838-9. 

If AIJ.EYRURY AND ADDTSCOMBE. 

The Chairman . — “ I have now, in con- 
formity with the General Court’s resolu- 
tions of 7th of April and fitli of July 1809, 
to lay before the proprietors certain pa- 
pers relative to the Company’s establish- 
ments at Ilaileybury and Addiseoinbe. 

The papers comprised — 

An account of the number of students 
in Ilaileybury College from the 30th 
of June 1838 to the 31st of July 1839. 

A list of persons whose petitions had 
been received, agreed to, or rejected, for 
entrance as students at Ilaileybury, from 
Midsummer 1838 to Midsummer 1839. 

A list of persons appointed to writer- 
ships during the same period. 

An account of the proceedings of the 
open committee at Ilaileybury, held in 
December 1838 and June 1839. 

An account of the expense of the Mili- 
tary Seminary at Addiseoinbe, from June 
1838 to July 1839. 

(2 G.) 
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A list of the persons whose petitions 
to be admitted as cadets had been. agreed 
to or rejected during the same period. 

IDOLATRY IN INDIA-— REVIVAL OF 
SUTTERS. 

Mr. John Poi/udersnid , when last he ad- 
dressed tiie Court, he had taken the 
liberty of asking whether the Court of 
Directors had issued any order or des- 
patch oi\ the subject of a statement, which 
had been openly published, relating to a 
religious offering alleged to have been 
made in a heathen temple at Umritzur, 
by the Governor- General of India in con- 
junction with H ui iject Singh. The answer 
lie received on that occasion was, that no 
such information had reached the Court 
of Directors, who knew nothing whatso- 
ever of any offering of the kind ; and that 
therefore no despatches had been sent 
out by the Government. Now, presuming 
the court had taken no measure since on 
this subject, he would not further advert 
to it. He had, however, now another 
question to ask, winch grew out of events 
that had occurred on the recent death of 
that great personage. Though official 
information might not have been received 
on the subject, yet, it was well known 
that very important information had 
reached this country with reference to 
events which took place on the demise of 
Runjeet Singh. That information was 
of no less amount or character than this — 
that, at the funeral obsequies of the Ma- 
harajah, four of his wives sacrificed them- 
selves by the inhuman process of suttee; 
and at the same time, no less than seven 
of his female slaves performed the same 
horrible act. Now, that this awful sacra- 
fice could have taken place with the free 
consent of these unfortunate individuals, 
he could not believe; nor did lie think 
there was any one proprietor in that 
court who could arrive at a different 
conclusion. That it was a voluntary 
sacrifice could not be supposed even by 
an lion, director (Mr. Lindsay), whom 
he did not then see in his place, hut who, 
when acting as deputy chairman, had 
stoutly defended the practice of suttee, 
and seemed most desirous to keep up and 
perpetuate that idolatrous and abominable 
rite. 

Mr. Milts (to order). — It was most 
unusual and irregular to make such 
remarks on an absent individual. As to 
the proceedings in the territories of 
Runjeet Singh, a perfectly independent 
state, the Indian Government had nothing 
at all to do with them, and could not 
interfere with them. 

The Chairman did not think that it 
was consistent with fairness to take such 
a course as the hon. proprietor had done, 
in alluding to a gentleman who was 
absent. 


Mr. John Poynder said, lie should not 
willingly, on any occasion, be wanting in 
respect to any member of that court, nor 
would lie, knowingly, do any thing uncour- 
tcous ; but having stated the same sen- 
timent over and over again in the presence 
of the hon. director, he did not suppose 
that there was any thing that militated 
against propriety in recurring to it. 

The Chairman — The hon. proprietor 
has attributed motives to an lion, gentle- 
man now absent, which ought not to be 
attributed to any man or to any Christian, 
(//ear, hear/) The lion, proprietor mani- 
festly did this, when he asserted that my 
lion, colleague harboured a wish to per- 
petuate this abominable rite. (Hear, 
hear!) 

Mr. John Poynder said, heattributed no 
motive to the lion, director, who lie 
believed endeavoured to do his duty as 
an honourable and upright man. Both 
that lion, director and the chairman, who 
presided at the period to which lie referred, 
believed, conscientiously no doubt, that 
suttees ought not to be interfered with, 
and were thus instiumental in keeping 
up the system. Rut when he said that, 
if any one asserted that he meant to 
impute to the bon. director, or to others 
who viewed the subject as he did, base or 
dishonourable motives, he directly denied 
the correctness of the accusation. He 
had used the same expressions when the 
hon. director was present ; hut lie never 
had imputed motives to him or to any 
other gentleman. The lion, director, Mr. 
Mills, had told them that this immolation 
was ail affair which had not taken place 
within the Company's territories, and that 
therefore our Government could not 
interpose. He should now ask whether, 
if an act of this kind were meditated out 
of their territories, strictly speaking, they 
however being to all intents and purposes 
lords paramount, they had no power to 
interfere to prevent its accomplishment ? 

The Chairman . — Certainly not. Run- 
jeet Singh is in no way whatsoever con- 
nected with us, so as to authorize our 
interference. The Indian Government 
has no more power over the territory of 
Runjeet Singh than they have over that 
of France or Germany. 

Mr. John Poynder said, he thanked the 
hon. chairman for his information. He, 
however, thought, as the Indian Govern- 
ment, with Lord W. Bentinckat its head, 
had pronounced the abolition of suttees — 
as the Government of England had sanc- 
tioned that proceeding (for it would be 
recollected that, when an appeal was 
brought against the decision of the Indian 
Government by certain Indians and Anglo- 
Indians, the King in Council rejected 
that appeal, and refused to allow the 
horrible custom to be resumed)— and 
when the whole of the religious public of 
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England lmd expressed their satisfaction 
at the overthrow of such a system —he 
certainly thought that he was justified, 
udder such circumstances, in asking the 
question which he had asked with refe- 
rence to the appalling sacrifice of life on 
the decease of Unnjeet Singh, lie should 
now proceed with the motion of which 
Jie had given notice at the last quarterly 
general court, the abject of which was, 
that the petition of the clergy of Bristol 
and its vicinity, uddressed to the Court 
of Proprietors, and praying, “ that the 
Directors’ despatch of February 20, 1833, 
ordering that all revenue hitherto derived 
by the Company from the idolatrous 
worship of the natives of India should 
cease, may be carried into effect,” be 
placed on the records of the Court. He 
had hoped that he would have been 
spared the necessity of troubling the Pro- 
prietors at all on this subject, on the 
present occasion, lie felt that he had 
already been compelled to come forward 
too often for the purpose of calling their 
attention to this very interesting question. 
The fault, however, was not his; and, if 
be had received any thing like an assu- 
rance from the Court of Directors, that 
something tangible had been really done 
for carrying into effect the despatch of 
February 1833— if he had been informed 
that active measures were in progress 
for attaining that desirable end — he cer- 
tainly should not now have introduced 
the subject. lie had written to the 
Chairman — subsequently to the motion 
made by the Bishop of London in the 
House of Lords, when that right rev. 
prelate called for papers on this subject 
—requesting to know whether the Court 
of Directors had sent out any additional 
orders for carrying into effect the despatch 
of 1833. 1 1 is letter was as follows : — 

Sir As the motion of which I have given notice 
for the next Quarterly (’ourt may possibly become 
unnecessary, should 1 learn that since the late ap- 
peal of the Hishop of London to the House of 
Peers any definitive measures have been taken by 
the directors for carrying Into effect their despatch 
of the 20th Feb. 1833, 1 shall be much obliged by 
your laying before the Court of Directors my re- 
quest that I may be informed by the Court whe- 
ther any and what despatch has been forwarded to 
India since the recent mot inn for papers in the 
Upper Mouse, or whether any fuither despatch on 
such subject is intended to be sent. 

1 have the honour to be. Sir, 

Your most obedient faithful servant. 
New Bridge-street, J. Poynukh. 

3d Sept, ltm 

To the 1 Ion. Chairman of the Court of D ircctors. 

In something less than u week, he re- 
ceived the following answer: — 

East-lndia House, «)th Sept. 1830. 

Sir;-— Having laid before the Court of Directors 
of the East-lndia Company your letter, dated the 
3tl Inst., addressed to the chairman, requesting to 
be informed whether any and what despatch has 
been forwarded to India since the recent motion 
of the Bishop of London for papers, or whether 
any further despatch on the subject of that motion 
is intended to be sent, lam commanded to acquaint 
you that it is not the practice for the Court to com- 


municate to individuals their priNteffingtand in- 
tentions upon public matters. ' • 

I am, Sir, 

Your most obedient humble servant, 
James C. Melvjll, Sec. 

John Poynder, Esq. 

He (continued Mr. Poynder) might be 
mistaken in supposing that he was thus 
answered, because the Directors conceived 
that they were dealing with an enemy. 
Hut nothing was further from his thoughts 
than the idea of placing himself in colli- 
sion with the Hon. Court of Directors, or 
acting towards them like an opponent, 
lie had not joined the new society for 
ameliorating the condition of the people 
of India. Looking to the proceedings of 
that body, they appeared to entertain no 
very friendly feelings towards the Direc- 
tors. The motives of that society he 
did not mean to impugn ; but certainly 
at their recent meeting, over which Lord 
Brougham presided, they had called the 
Directors to a pretty sharp account for 
their conduct in the government of India, 
lie was not one of the parties who join- 
ed in that vituperation. 

Mr. M. Martin (to order.) — The 
lion, proprietor is attacking the pro- 
ceedings of a society which had called 
togi tlier a public meeting for the purpose 
of considering the best means of amelio- 
rating the condition of the people of 
India. I was present at that meeting, 
although I took no part in the proceed- 
ings ; ami I must say, that nothing was 
urged against the Directors. ( Hear, 
hear!) All that was considered was, 
the la st mode of obtaining good govern- 
ment for India. 

Mr. ./. Poynder. — Why, one single and 
decided feeling pervaded the meeting, 
— that the Directors were alw ays in the 
wrong (“No, no !")— an idea which he 
conceived to he perfectly erroneous. 
(Hear, hear!) Some of the speakers 
positively stated, that our connexion with 
India hud been, through misgovernmeut, 
productive of little else save famine, pesti- 
lence, and war. lie did not coincide iu 
that opinion ; blit, at the same time, lie 
did not mean to impugn the honourable 
and upright feelings of those gentlemen 
who attended the meeting ; and least of 
till those of Sir Charles Forbes, who ap- 
peared to have been present on the occa- 
sion. He had deemed it necessary to 
make these remarks, for the purpose of 
disclaiming the idea that he was, by any 
means, an opponent of the Court of Di- 
rectors, publicly or otherwise. Having 
said thus much, he should now call the at- 
tention of the proprietors to the petition 
which he had presented at the last quar- 
terly court. With its concoction he had 
nothing whatever to do. He was unac- 
quainted with the persons by whom it was 
signed. It bore the signatures of sixty- 
one beneficed and other clergymen of the 
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established church, constituting the great 
body of the clergy of Bristol and its vicini- 
ty. At the head or the list stood the Dean 
of Bristol, Dr. Lambe, and the Archdea- 
con of Bristol, Dr. Thorpe, the latter of 
whom was well known as one of the most 
active, influential, and learned individuals 
connected with the university of Cam- 
bridge. The petitioners stated, “ that it 
was their fullest conviction that no real 
rosperity could attend the government of 
ndia until it was carried oil in strict ac- 
cordance with their professed faith— the 
faith of our Lord Jesus Christ.” lie did 
not mean to occupy the time of the court 
by enforcing a truism — he did not mean 
to fatigue their attention by proving what 
must he self-evident to all — namely, that 
it was our duty to extend to the millions 
whom Providence had placed under our 
control the heavenly blessings of that 
religion which we ourselves enjoyed. 
No man could doubt the obligation which 
they were under to impart a knowledge 
of true religion — a knowledge of the re- 
vealed will of God — to the people of 
India— that knowledge which was most 
essential to their eternal, and, he would 
add, to their temporal, interests. We 
ought to make every effort in our power 
to secure to those people a full participa- 
tion in those blessings which laid their 
source in the pure religion of the Re- 
deemer. IIow, he asked, had true reli- 
gion found the people of this country, 
and what was their situation now ? Why, 
It found them plunged in the same depths 
of brutish ignorance in which India now 
was; but its benign influence had civilized 
them, and placed them in their present 
exalted anil enviable state. He would 
not farther attempt to prove, that which 
no reasonable man could for a moment 
doubt, that we ought to labour unceas- 
ingly to extend the same blessings to 
India. And yet he thought that the 
petitioners had full reason for the allega- 
tions, which by implication they made, 
that the dissemination of Christianity was 
not attended to in Imliu as it ought to 
be. When the fact was admitted, as it 
must be, that it was our duty to extend 
to millions in India the same religious 
blessings which we ourselves enjoy, then, 
in proportion as that duty was neglected, 
or evaded, or a reprehensible encourage- 
ment was given to idolatry, must our 
government be considered blameworthy 
and censurable. When the petitioners 
found, as he should prove, that the Com- 
pany, by receiving profits from idol wor- 
ship, did, in effect, countenance idolatry, 
had they not a just right to contend, that 
the Company were not acting up to their 
bounden duty — that they were not taking 
that course which the Christian popula- 
tion of this great empire had a right to 
expect and to demand at their hands? 
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The first point in the prayer of the peti- 
tion was, “ that the interference of Bri- 
tish functionaries in the interior manage- 
ment of native temples, in the customs, 
habits, and religious proceedings of their 
priests and attendants, in the arrange- 
ment of their ceremonies, rites, and festi- 
vals, and generally in the conduct of their 
interior economy, shal 1 cease. ” This was in 
strict accordance with the order, the Di- 
rectors’ own order, of the 20th of Febru- 
ary, 1833— an order, which, up to this 
time, had not been acted on. The peti- 
tioners next prayed, “ That the pilgrim 
tax shall everywhere l>e abolished. ” That 
system had been denounced, from the 
time of Dr. Buchanan downwards, by the 
Serarnpore missionaries, and, in short, by 
all those who preached Christianity in 
India, as affording countenance and en- 
couragement to idolatry. Still it appear- 
ed, that that most unchristimi practice 
was still going on. When information 
was sought for by him, relative to this 
point, on the 20th of March last, all the 
lion. Chairman could state was, that tile 
pilgrim tax had been abolished at Allaha- 
bad. But, if abolished at Allahabad, 
why had it not also been put an end to 
at Gyah, Tripe tty, and elsewhere ? 
Millions of lives had been sacrificed at 
those temples, and the Company hail 
been content to receive the revenues 
arising from the worship of the deluded 
people of India — to receive pay for the 
worship of idols. They ought to shudder 
at the loss of life — they ought to tremble 
at the endurance of every species of pri- 
vation and distress — which invariably 
attended those miserable and benighted 
creatures who annually hastened forwaul 
to these festivals— instead of drawing a 
revenue from their idolatrous practices. 
As to the pilgrim tax, it was a great 
mistake in this country to suppose, that 
that was the only objectionable source, 
connected with the religion of the natives, 
from which revenue was derived. That, 
was not the only tax that ought to be 
abolished. It was but one of many, a 
great many, evil imposts. It was only 
one of very many sources of revenue which 
was taken from the pockets of these ido- 
laters on account of their religious obser- 
vances Therefore, he did apprehend 
that it was a most grievous mistake to 
fancy that, by abolishing the pilgrim tax, 
all was done that ought to be done. Did 
they not well know, that every ablution, 
that every prostration, he would almost 
say, that every salaam, had its price 
aflixed to it — that, for every ceremony, 
the idolator was obliged to pay for wor- 
shipping “ those who are as gods?’* 
Were they not now, he was asliumed to 
say, talking of the existence of such a re- 
volting state of things, several years after 
a unanimous resolution of that Court, de* 
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daring that it should no longer continue 
— nearly seven yeurs subsequent to the 
despatch of the Court of Directors, order- 
ing that such a practice should no longer 
prevail ? He did not impute unworthy 
feelings, or improper motives, to the Di- 
rectors ; but he did impute to them a 
blameable slowness in not putting an end 
to this system, by carrying their own 
despatch into effect. If the honourable 
Chairman would state, that something 
more — that something effectual — had been 
done to obtain that great object, he should 
be veiy glad to hear it, and would, with 
joy, acknowledge his gratitude. To 
prove that the abominations of Jugger- 
nauth were still carried on, he would 
almost say under the auspices of our 
government, he would read extracts from 
a despatch recently received from that 
place, as shortly as he could, for he did 
not wish to detain them unnecessarily, 
lie was not, he it observed, about to 
quote from Dr. Buchanan, or from the 
Bishop of Calcutta, who had written to a 
religious society, that he had twice wit- 
nessed these sacrifices. No — he was 
about quoting from the last despatch, a 
very re cut one, of a missionary, written 
on the spot. 

Mr. Marriott. — “ What publication is 
the lion, proprietor going to quote from?” 

Mr. J. Poynder answered, it was from 
the journal of the Rev. W. Lacey, mis- 
sionary at Cuttack, kept during the Ratli 
festival, 1838. The rev. gentleman, 
speaking of his journey to the scene of 
idolatry, said, “ Near Puri, I passed two 
cases of cholera. The first was an aged 
woman, lying oil her hack in the highway, 
rolling in filth, throwing about her arms in 
an agony of thirst and uneasiness. Op- 
posite to her, and waiting for her flesh, 
sat watching about a dozen eagles or vul- 
tures. The thousands of people passed 
by without a sigh — nay, even without 
noticing her ; ami, among the crowds of 
fellow- worshippers, there was no com- 
miseration felt for the dying and aged 
female worshipper and pilgrim of Jaggan- 
ndtli. Her friends had all forsaken her.” 
* * * * “ Another ease was that of a 

{ roung woman, near the tax-gate ; she 
ay tinder a tree, watched by some of 
her relations at a short distance. Our 
brethren, who followed me into Puri 
some few hours afterwards, reported that 
the poor old pilgrim lay dead in the road. 
After some rest and refreshment, as soon 
as the moderated heut of the sun would 
permit, we started for the large road in 
Ptirf. The distance is a mile, and the 
road passes over a bed of loose burning 
sand." * * * * “ While we were preach- 
ing, a panda cried out with a loud voice, 

4 If Jugunn&th be no god, if his wor- 
ship he a deception, if we he deceivers, 
then why does the- Company take rupees 


from the pilgrims, and support Jaganndth 
in all his glory?* A poor little father- 
less and motherless brahman followed 
me half way home over the sands, laid 
hold of my hand, and with tears repeated 
to me the tale of his woes. lie is a 
clever and interesting boy. Had some 
talk with him on the sin and misery of 
idolatry, and exhorted him to think upon 
and worship God.’* * * • * 14 More 

than once they protested, that if Jagan- 
nath were not divine, the government 
would never support him in such glory, 
and the whole crowd, with their voices, 
responded to this sentiment. Here we 
were, therefore, Europeans, European 
ministers and missionaries, sent out by 
our own nation, to entreat the people to 
forsake vain idols and worship one God, 
directly opposed, in the prosecution of 
our labours, by arguments in favour of 
idolatry given to it by those drawn from 
the direct support of our own nation and 
profession. And what makes the matter 
still more lamentable is, that all the proof, 
of which the natives can take cognizance, 
is against us. Wo come without autho- 
riiy, and without display, and proclaim 
that an idol is nothing, and God is the 
only object of worship. On the other 
side,— that is on the side of idolatry, — 
here is a government supporting Jagan- 
nath, a government unequal led in religious 
merit, in science, in justice, and in mili- 
tary fame. All the power, fame, and 
splendour of the British government, are 
so many arguments to disprove our asser- 
tions — so many arguments in proof of the 
divinity of the idol at Puri Our pro- 
testations against idolatry, our persua- 
sions to worship and serve God, have blit 
little weight under such circumstances. 
The people form the same opinion of us, 
as was recently expressed in high quar- 
ters, viz. that we arc 4 Fanatics,* and 
that we deserve no regard. This is the 
impression at Puri, and while our coun- 
trymen are mounted on their elephants, 
watching with the utmost anxiety for the 
first nppeuraiice of the idol when he comes 
forth from his temple, so secure did they 
feel in the approbation of their European 
tax-collector, that they have taken the 
opportunity of his passing by us to voci- 
ferate with all their powder 4 Hari bol! 
Jagaun&tli-ku bhsija ! ’ There are a few 
eases of cholera. To-day the rain falls 
heavily, and if it continue long, the people 
will be much exposed, and the disease 
accelerated.” * * * * “ We ended our 

day's work about six in the evening, and 
came uway from the scene of tumult and 
blasphemy. About a Ifikli and a half, or 
1,50,000 pilgrims surrounded the cars. 
Some bodies are lying upon the sand, 
throw'll out to the wild dogs and eagles. 
One was quite fresh, the body of a little 
girl ; a dog had got the fingers of one of 
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her hands in his mouth grinding them up 
The eyes and cheeks were already gone. 
While I am writing this journal, (nine 
o’clock, p. m.) the people are saluting the 
idols in their cars, which they have just 
mounted, and are moving on a little from 
the temple. Bohalabadra came out first, 
then Subadra, the sister, and last of all 
Jagannfith.” * * * * “As we arrived, 
50,000 Kangalis were let through the 
gate, and were rushing into the town, en 
masse" * * * • “ The Bengalis from 

Calcutta were especially ill-behaved, and 
of these, those who were educated, that is 
those who could talk English, were the 
cream of the rest, not (infrequently insult- 
ing God and Christ in our own language.” 

Mr. Smoke. — “ I really consider this 
a very great loss of time. It would he 
better if the lion, proprietor would abstain 
from all these extracts, and come to his 
motion. 

Mr./. Poynder. — “Why, I abridged the 
journal to save the time of the Court— 
{Laughter.) It cost me more than an 
hour to abridge it.” < Laughter.) 

Sir C. Forbes.— “ We arc not likely to 
save much time by this interruption. The 
hon. proprietor is going on in a way which 
he has a perfect right to adopt.” ( Hear , 
hear f) 

Mr. Fielder. — “ If the hon. proprietor 
is allowed to go so fully into his case, 
others, I hope, will be permitted the same 
latitude in stating their sentiments. ’* 

Mr. J. Poyn'ter proceeded. He could 
assure the proprietors that he would detain 
them as short a time as he possibly could ; 
and he regretted much that, nearly seven 
years after the sending out of the despatch 
of February 1833, be should be compelled 
to address them at all on this subject. 
The rev. gentleman, from whose journal 
he quoted, said, in another place, “ We 
were standing just before the car of Ju- 
gann&th, from the front of which the most 
obscene sentences were being delivered, 
and appropriate gestures formed. 1 re- 
marked to a respectable looking brahman, 
who heard and understood the hymns, 
that it appeared impossible to me, that 
their wives, sisters, and daughters could 
retain their virtue under such circum- 
stances as these. {Laughter.) lie rea- 
dily acknowledged that they could not. 
I then appealed to him whether, in truth 
and sincerity, he could think that religion 
to be divine ; the first, highest, and most 
public exhibitions of which destroyed the 
ordinary virtues of their females ? ( Laugh- 
ter.) He was confused, and attempted 
not to defend the system.” Now, really, 
he (Mr. I’oynder) could see nothing at 
all laughable in this. On the contrary, 
it involved matter for deep, and serious, 
and melancholy consideration. “ There 
must have been (continued the journal) 
I50,0Q0 people around the cars. A good 
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many dead bodies were being eaten near 
the road by which we went to the town, 
which have been thrown out since last 
night.” But now, sir, (said Mr. Poyn- 
der,) I come to your sin. {Laughter .) — I 
mean the sin, the crying sin of' the Com- 
pany, in ministering to this foul and ido- 
latrous superstition. The writer of the 
journal says, “ The cars,” — yes! the idol 
cars, — “ were decorated with English 
broad-cloth of the most brilliant colours, 
and ornamented with glittering tinsel. 
The morning was fine and the plain dry. 
This, however, was surface. The dead 
were thrown out of the hospitals and lay 
upon the adjacent sands, while many a 
wretched object lay concealed from public 
view ; some we saw with the glare of 
death in their eyes, and others again 
watched by their nearest relatives, One 
especially attracted my attention, — it was 
a mother sitting over her daughter, nearly 
dead with the eholcra. I said to her, * Is 
yourdaughter ill?’ ‘Yes, sir,’ she replied, 
‘ and her disease will not stop.’” * * * 
4t Several eases of cholera were lying about 
the street and by the road side. We 
stopped a few minutes to watch some 
vultures eating a corpse. These crea- 
tures are peculiarly fitted for such work ; 
they thrust their long, sharp, and hooked 
hills under the skin for ten or twelve in- 
ches, and tear away the flesh in masses, 
and gorge it instantly. Two hours would 
suffice for twelve of these birds to make 
clean work of a corpse. They exhibited 
a disgusting tameness, and would hardly 
move out of our way.” * * * “ There 

was a pretty considerable number of dead 
in the bed of the Catjoorey river, pilgrims 
who had died of the cholera.” lie should 
now conclude these heart appalling ex- 
tracts — merely observing, whatsoever 
other gentlemen might think on the sub- 
ject, that, as the frogs said to the hoys, 
though such recitals might be matter of 
luughtcr to them, it was any thing but a 
laughing matter to those who witnessed, 
or who were active parties in, proceedings 
of so revolting a nature ; neither was it, 
he conceived, a laughing matter, with 
reference to those who encouraged them, 
l>y making idolatry a source of profit. If 
the Company would simply withdraw its 
countenance from such abominations— -if 
they w ould refrain from mixing themselves 
up, directly or indirectly, with those ido- 
latrous practices, the system would soon, 
as a natural consequence, fall dowui, 
never to be revived. If they gave it no 
support, it would perish : but so long as 
they openly encouraged it, the natives 
never would he led to believe that they 
disapproved of it as offensive to God. 
The next point of the petition was, “ That 
fines and offerings shall no longer be consi- 
dered as sources of revenue by the British 
Government, and they shall no longer be 
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collected or received by the servants of 
the Company.” The prayer here again 
amounted to nothing more, than that the 
Directors 1 own order of February 1833 
should be fully carried out. That it had 
been neglected was evident, for he had 
proved, on the 20th of March, that the 
offerings of pilgrims were still continued, 
lie was intonued, by a communication 
from Madras, that “ the offerings, by 
pilgrims, at Tripetty, yielding annually, 
about 80,000 rupees, are still collected 
by the government, and a European 
officer is annually sent at the great festi- 
val. The offerings, &c. are all made 
under rules drawn up by a European offi- 
cer, who, when lie sent them in to govern- 
ment, denounced the system, so far back 
as November 1829. His report is at the 
India House, and will show how needless 
is this proceeding of the government ; 
and when we consider it is now five years 
since it was positively prohibited by the 
home authorities, some steps are required 
to put down the evil.” If the worthy 
Ch Jrmun would state what he was about 
to do — or what the Directors, collectively, 
as a body, were about to do — in order to 
put down this lamentable system, lie 
would tender to him his sincere acknow- 
ledgments, and thank him for the good 
that was either contemplated or effected. 
In speaking of the encouragement that 
the Indian Government. gave to idolatry, 
lie would not advert to the case of Lord 
Auckland, because he had mentioned it 
before — although it was, in his opinion, 
worthy of their serious consideration. 
The petition next prayed, “ That no ser- 
vant of the Company shall hereafter be 
engaged in the collection, or management, 
or custody, of monies, in the nature of 
fines or offerings, however obtained, or 
whether furnished in cash or in kind 
and, “ That no servant of the Company 
shall hereafter derive any emolument from 
the above-mentioned, or any similar sour- 
ios.” He desired no more than that, 
lie, in common with the petitioners, only 
called on the Company to refuse all and 
every participation in gains derived from 
so unholy a source. He believed that, 
at the present moment, there were gen- 
tlemen in that Court who had been col- 
lectors of these abominable taxes, — who 
hud assisted in bringing this very re- 
venue into the Company's Treasury — 
men of high moral character, who had 
become directors. That such an office 
as that of collecting revenues of this 
highly objectionable nature must have 
been most irksome to them, he could not 
doubt ; and, therefore, he hoped that the 
recommendation of the proprietors, that 
such a system should not be pursued for 
the future, would meet with their ap- 
proval and support. In the last place, 
the petition prayed, 41 That, in all matters 
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relating to their temples, their worship, 
tbeir festivals, their religious practices, 
and their ceremonial observances, the 
natives be left entirely to themselves.” 
The great object of the petition was, 
to put an end to all interference, on our 
part, with the religious proceedings of 
the natives, and to abandon all profits 
and revenues now supplied by them, on 
account of their idolatrous ceremonials. 
If any thing like a hope were held out to 
him, that something would speedily be 
done, to bring about that most desirable 
event, he would be greatly rejoiced at it. 
If the fact were so — if any measures of 
that nature were contemplated, or were 
in progress— why did not the Directors 
make a statement to that effect, and thus 
render them, anti, he would say, the whole 
country, happy? ( Hear , hear!) Nine 
years ago, in that very month, he had 
brought forward this subject, but his mo- 
tion was negatived. On the 21st of 
December 1836, he introduced another 
motion on the subject. The then chair- 
man wished him to withdraw it. To 
that proposition he refused his assent — 
and the resolution was carried unani- 
mously. It set forth, “ That, adverting 
to the despatch of the Court of Directors, 
dated the 20th of February 1833, having 
for its object the withdrawal of the encou- 
ragement afforded by Great Britain to 
the idolatrous worship of India, and also 
the. relinquishment of the revenue hither- 
to derived from such source, which object 
does not yet appear to have been accom- 
plished, this Court deems it necessary to 
recommend to the Court of Directors to 
adopt such further measures upon the 
subject as, in their judgment, may appear 
to be most expedient.” 13ut, in spite of 
this resolution — in the very teeth of the 
opinion thus expressed by the proprie- 
tors — a despatch was sent out on the 
22d of February J837, which was any 
thing other thun what it ought to have 
been He had clearly showed, in his 
address to the Court, on the 21st of 
June 1837, that that despatch, so far from 
being beneficial, was nugatory and use- 
less. On that day he moved, that the 
hon. Directors be requested “to trans- 
mit such further or supplemental despatch 
to India, as may he more in accordance 
with the declared object of the General 
Court of the 21 st of December last, namely, 
the carrying into effect the Directors' 
despatch of the 20th February 1833, 
which expressly directed the withdrawal 
of the encouragement afforded by Great 
Britain to the idolatrous worship of 
Indio, and also the relinquishment of the 
revenue hitherto derived from such 
source.” The Directors thought proper 
to divide aguinst that motion, and it was 
consequently lost. He, however, was 
not to be deterred from proceeding ; and, 
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on the 27th of September 1837, he 
brought the question again before the 
Court, but his motion was again defeated. 

On that occasion, he drew the attention 
of the Court to the opinion held upon 
this subject by the chief inhabitants of 
Madras. On the 6th of August 1836, 
they had strongly memorialized the go- 
vernment of Madras to carry into effect 
the Directors* despatch of 1833, and the 
bishop, in his letter to the governor, 
expressed himself strongly in favour of 
the opinions held by the memorialists. 
That memorial was signed by thirteen 
chaplains, thirty-seven general mission- 
aries, and 152 European civil and mili- 
tary residents, of all ranks and stations. 

It was a document of deep interest, and 
the appendix to it, which fully bore out 
all its allegations, was of very great im- 
portance. When, however, the House 
of Commons called for the memorial, 
that alone was furnished from the India 
House : the appendix did not accom- 
pany it. He was exceedingly sorry /Dr 
that ; because the facts stated in the 
appendix would have given, to certain 
members of the Legislature, a greater 
knowledge of this subject than they ap- 
peared to possess. In less than a month 
after his motion of Sept. 1837, in the 
month of October following, an order 
was sent out by the Court of Directors 
totally at variance with that of February 
1833. Yes, the order of the 18th of Oc- 
tober 1837, expressly said — “ We now 
desire that no customary salutes, or marks 
of respect, to native festivals, be discon- 
tinued at any of the Presidencies ; that 
no protection hitherto given be with- 
drawn ; and that no change whatever be 
made in any matter relating to the native 
religion, except under the authority of 
the Supreme Government.” Now' he need 
not inform the Court, that the conse- 
quence of this order was, that a high- 
minded and gallant officer. Sir Peregrine 
Maitland, resigned his post us comman- 
der- in-chief at Madras. An address, 
signed by 260 influential individuals at 
Madras, stating their entire approval of 
his conduct, followed that gallant officer 
to this country, and was presented to 
him in June last ; and, subsequently, no 
less than thirty letters had been received 
by him (Mr. Poynder), from military 
men in that presidency, whom the eti- 
quette of the service would not: permit 
to sign the address, declaring that they 
fully concurred in the sentiments which 
it contained. He did not mean to quote 
many of these letters, (twelve of the 
writers of which authorized him to make 
any use of their communications that he 
might think proper); but he could not 
refrain from laying one or two of them 
before the proprietors, as they tended to 
prove the general feeling which prevailed 
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in the army on this subject. The first 
letter ran thus : — 

Kulladgliee, 21st Feb. 1831). 

My dear Sir:— In the concluding paragraph of 
an address recently forwarded to the late coinman- 
der-in-chicf of this army. Sir P. Maitland, it is 
stated, that a sense of duty and subordination has 
prevented a large body of military men from unit- 
ing in a common expression to him of esteem and 
gratitude. That, however, the friends at home 
who are alive to the honour of God’s name may not 
be staggered by the want of recognition tc a tribute 
of veneration in a quarter whee it should seem 
first and most readily to be made; that they may 
not judge otherwise than that many of Christ’s 
servants fa the army are seeking deliverance from 
unrighteous subservience to idolators ami idolatry 
with earnestness and in wisdom, — I am anxious, in 
conjunction with others, to bear witness, by your 
means, that the address has been heartily watched 
over, and is well understood, loved, and accepted; 
and I beg of you to make such use of this testi- 
mony, if fitting, as shall rightly serve the cause 
God nas given you the mind and judgment to per- 
severe in. It is now many years hir.ee, with several 
others of my coips, 1 have altogether withheld from 
giving my money to the support of Mohamedan and 
idolatrous festivals, as regimentally observed, or 
being a visitor and spectator thereat, or offering 
my sword to be laid before the shrine of an Idol for 
its after success. Vet assuredly is the influence 1 
should have in my station far from being lost or 
impaired. It was my lot, in the year 1837 (the soli- 
tary year when interference with the religious cere- 
monies of the natives was prohibited in the army 
—the year also when idol-ears were no longer 
dragged along by compulsion) — it was then my lot 
to be ordered on command with a company to 
Dijanugger, to ftreseree the petlce at (not to assist 
in celebrating) the great llutnpee festival. On this 
occasion, my men were kept together as a body, 
ready to act in case of disturbance ; and, during a 
fortnight, rcmair.o l in a state of attention. From 
various parts of the country, 2(in,(Nio people were 
said to be assembled together ; certainly a great 
multitude, whose tents covered the vallies farther 
than the eye could reach. Peaceably did tins body 
of peasants come down to the banks of the Toon- 
gabuddra ; in peace did they listen to several of 
God’s appointed servants, missionaries, preaching 
in their midst and as peaceably did they disperse 
and Teturn to their homes. The men 1 commanded 
were Mohamcdans and idolators of the same class 
with those who came to buy, to sell, and to wor- 
ship ; steady in their duty, and promptly obedient 
to the service as soldiers they were engaged in. I 
have named these things, not ns being new, but as 
believing that you will rejoice to receive any evi- 
dence that will tend to disabuse the mind from 
errors of grievous import, which keep the under- 
standing in bondage. 

(Signed) P. Penny, 7th M.N.I. 

The next letter was dated “ Madras, 
14th of March 1839,*’ and ran thus : — 

My dear Sir:— It has occurred to many in this 
country, who, as military men, have been pre- 
cluded from attaching their signatures to the ad- 
dress recently forwarded to our late most esteemed 
commander-in-chief, Sir P. Maitland, that it might 
be serviceable to the cause we have so much at 
heart to support, if friends in England were em- 
powered to bear testimony for us to the perfect 
truth of the statement contained in the last para- 
graph. I therefore take the liberty of communi- 
cating with you, to assure you, for myself, that 
nothing but a sense of military duty has prevented 
my signing the address, in every part or which 1 
most cordially agree ; and I have no hesitation in 
affirm ing, on my deliberate conviction, founded 
on an intimate acquaintance with the character and 
feelings of native troops, that the great principles 
maintained by Sir Peregrine, and distinctly recog- 
nized by the Court of Directors in their despatch 
of 1833, may be carried into full effect, without, In 
the slightest degree, exciting alarm or alienating 
the confidence either of Musulmans or Hindus. 
Begging you to make any use you may think good 
of tins communication, and with my earnest pray- 
ers that thowork you have undertaken may pros- 
per in your hands, believe me, yours sincerely, 

J. A. Mount, Capt. 15tli Regiment, 
and Acling Deputy Adj. General of the Array. 
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• Here was another letter from a military 
offict'r, dated “.Vellore. Fel). H, 1839,” 
iii which the writer thus expressed him- 
self:— 

My dear Sir:— You have ever shown yourself 
the unwearied oppunpnt of idolatry, which is so 
abhorrent to. and has been so severely mai keel by 
the displeasure of the Almighty ; and in :1ms act- 
ing# you have carried with you the sympathy and 
prayers of all who can sincerely address to their 
Heavenly Father the words — •* Thy will be done on 
earth as it is in Heaven.*' This feeling, though 
not loudly expressed, lias been deeply felt in this 
country; andf my object in writing these few lines 
is, to add my voice to that of many who look with 
horror on tnc connexion and support given by a 
government, professing Itself Christian, to idola- 
liy ; and with dread of thn fearful punishment 
with which a jealous God will not fail to visit it, 
when it calls upon its subjects to act contrary to 
the will of God and their own consciences, by aid- 
ing in idolatrous rites. As no military man can 
join in a public expression of his opinion of the 
conduct of liis superior, though no one can pre- 
vent his doing so privately, 1 take this opportunity 
of expressing my deep sympathy and admiration of 
the conduct of our late excellent Commander-in- 
chief, Kir P. Maitland, who has so nobly sacri- 
ficed bis important command, at great personal 
loss, rather than act contrary to the will of Cod, 
and, by so doing, has set an example, and has 
stiuck at the root of the evil in a way which has 
been, and doubtless will be, further attended witli 
the most beneficial effects. If these sentiments of a 
humble individual could be conveyed to him, I 
should be much gratified. In conclusion, allow 
me to offer you iny fervent hopes for success in 
the good cause in which you are engaged, and my 
full conviction that you will be rewarded a hun- 
dred-fold botli in this world and that to conic. 

He (Mr. Poynder) did not read the 
name of the writer of this letter, because 
lie was not authorized to do so. He 
should now read another letter, and only 
this one, which lie had received from a 
gentleman who bore the highest possible 
character in the Company’s military ser- 
vice. It was dated “ Madras, 16tli Feb. 
1839,” and was couched in these terms : — 

My dear Sir: — Feeling that, as an officer in the 
army, I am precluded from joining in any public 
expression of opinion upon the official act of a 
military superior. I have, of necessity, refrained 
from adding my signature to the addresses which 
conveyed to Kir P. Maitland those sentiments of 
admiration and respect in which I so fully partici- 
pate. Sir Peregrine has made a stand for the truth, 
which is a noble example to every officer, when 
called upon for active aid to idolatry, in disobe- 
dience to the commands of God. liis valuable ser- 
vices have been sacrificed, rather than that a go- 
vernment should act up to the honourable profes- 
sions it had made ; and wc have now but to hope 
that such an act of self-devotion will effectually 
call forth the prayers and arouse the exertions of 
the whole Christian community throughout the 
world to obtain for India the utmost toleration, 
compatible with public safety, and full liberty of 
conscience for every individual. On such an occa- 
sion of a commander-in-chief retiring from his high 
office, asolcl er's silence should not be misconstrued 
into indifference; and you may rest assured, that 
there are many in the army who watch with intense 
anxiety the progress of that measure, which, under 
Providence, it appears, must be carried in Eng- 
land, and which is to relieve a professedly Chris- 
tian Government, and its Christian servants, from 
any participation in the pollution and degradation 
of idolatry. There are many who anxiously de- 
precate an adherence to that false and foolish policy 
which would force upon their consciences, whe- 
ther they will •* serve God or man;” and who pray 
fervently for the divine blessing upon the labours 
of yourself and all who are, in humble dependence 
upon God, endeavouring to emancipate the hum fin 
mind in Asia from a bondage far more horrible 
than was West-lndian slavery to the body. A gteat 
principle Is at work ; and their judgments are of 
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little wo ill, who think that political subterfuge, 
or the sacrifice of individuals, can avail to arrest 
its holy progress. Fervently supplicating that the 
Lord wifi answer the prayers of liis church, and 
grant you and your coadjutors strength and wis- 
dom for the great work in which you are engaged, 
belie\e me, my dear Sir, yours faithfully. 

lie (Mr. Poynder) believed that he 
should better consult the feelings of the 
Court hy abstaining from reading any ad- 
ditional letters. ( Hear , hear!) lie could 
assure the Proprietors that lie would not, 
for the world, trouble uny gentleman un- 
necessarily ; hut, in the performance of a 
solemn duty, lie was compelled to pursue 
this course. {Hear, hear!) It was evi- 
dent, from vvliat he had read, that the 
order of Oct. 18, 1837, where the Direc- 
tors said — *• We now desdre that no cus- 
tomary salutes or marks of respect to na- 
tive festivals l>e discontinued at any of 
the Presidencies ; that no protection, 
hitherto given, he withdrawn; And that 
no change whatever he made in any matter 
relating to the native religion, except un- 
d$r the authority of the Supreme Go- 
vernment,” — which was directly contrary 
to the instructions sent out in February, 
1833, and which occasioned the resigna- 
tion of Sir P. Maitland,— had created a 
very great sensation in India. On the 
21st of March, 1838, he again brought 
the question before the Court. lie then 
moved the Court to resolve — “ That the 
time is now fully arrived when it has be- 
come the duty of the General Court of 
Proprietors to submit to the lion. Court 
of Directors, the necessity of requiring 
that such a distinct and unequivocal re- 
newal of the orders contained in the des- 
patch of February, 1833, maybe forth- 
with transmitted to the Supreme Govern- 
ment of India, ns shall have the effect of 
carrying such despatch into full and com- 
plete operation.” To that motion, the 
then Chairman, moved, as an amend- 
ment, “ That this Court deem the con- 
tinued public discussion of questions 
affecting the religious feelings of the na- 
tives of India to he fraught with danger, 
and that the settlement of such questions 
may he most saf.ly and properly left to 
the responsible executive which was 
carried. Against that decision, which 
went, in effect, to interfere most mate- 
rially witli their rights and privileges as 
Proprietors, he, on the 20th of June, 
1838, presented a protest, on behalf of 
himself and several other Proprietors. 
Since that time the question had been re- 
peatedly brought forward, when he had 
the- honour of laying before the Court 
various petitions on the subject which 
had been committed to his care. Why 
did lie mention these by-gone occur- 
rences ? He stated them to shew that 
there had been no unseemly hurry in 
forcing this important matter on the at- 
tention of the executive hotly. Nearly 
seven years had now elapsed since the:r 
(2 H) 
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own despatch was sent out, pointedly 
directed against those abuses of which 
the petitioners complained, nml which, 
in defiance of the orders contained in that 
despatch, were still continued. Let not 
gentlemen, then, attempt to found any 
argument on the pica of hurry, or pre- 
cipitation, or want of prudence and cau- 
tion, in approaching this question. He 
understood that lately there was a move- 
ment in Bombay respecting certain Par- 
see converts ; and no doubt the excite- 
ment, which was said to have been creat- 
ed, would be used as an argument to 
show with what exceeding caution and 
wisdom they ought to proceed, in that 
and every other quarter, where any- 
thing connected with religion was brought 
in question. (Hear, hear!) Now, by 
way of meeting any such argument, 
he hegged leave to say, that he had 
received a stattunent from Dr. Wil- 
son, the individual particularly alluded 
to in an article which had appeared 
on the subject of the Bombay Parsees, 
which — 

Sir C. Forbes (to order). — The subject 
was not before the Court, and it would 
be better for the hon. proprietor to wait 
till their attention was properly drawn to 
it. Perhaps the hon. proprietor would 
pause before he introduced it in this inci- 
dental and unexpected ’manner. 

Mr. Poynder said, the subject had been 
brought under public notice, and he con- 
ceived that he had a right to advert to it. 

Sir C. Forbes thought that the hon. 
proprietor had better forbear. He hoped 
most sincerely that this question would 
not now be brought forward. It was a 
most dangerous subject, and, he believed, 
was under the consideration of the Court 
of Directors, lie hoped the hon. proprietor 
would leave the question in their hands. 

Sir //. Jones 13 nj dyes inquired, whe- 
ther, at the proper time, all the infor- 
mation on the subject would be laid be- 
fore this Court? 

The . Chairman answered, it would. 
He objected to the introduction of the 
subject now, as it was likely to lead to a 
very long discussion, for which the Court 
could not be prepared. At the same 
time, the hon. proprietor knew best whe- 
ther he ought, after what had been said, 
to persevere or not. 

Mr. Poynder said he would not, after 
the earnest recommendation of Sir Clms 
Forbes, proceed farther with the subject 
at that moment. He must, however, 
be. permitted to observe that he had re- 
ceived a full and complete account of the 
whole of the proceedings at Bombay : 
and, having read it carefully, he had no 
hesitation in asserting that the state- 
ment met every point of the allegations 
directed against the individual to whom 
he had already alluded. It was not pos- 


sible for a human being to have acted, 
consistently with his habits, feelings, and 
character, with greater prudence and pro- 
priety than that reverend gentleman had 
done. He repeated, that he had no hesi- 
tation in declaring, that the statement 
published in the Times newspaper of that 
morning, was perfectly capable of refu- 
tation ; and he was quite sure that an op- 
portunity would be afforded him for that 
purpose. He would place hbnself in the 
hands of the honourable editor of that 
journal (the best conducted journal, not 
only of England but of the world), and 
he would rely upon him for an opportu- 
nity of repelling the charge, if he deemed 
it necessary to take such a course. 
Trusting that, at a future time, an op- 
portunity would be afforded him to meet 
the question, he should say nothing far- 
ther upon it at present. He should now 
call the attention of tlie court to extracts 
from u communication which he hud re- 
ceived from a correspondent at Madras, 
under the date of July 20, 1839, little 
more than two months ago, which proved 
the immense facility with which corre- 
spondence with India was now carried 
on. His correspondent forwarded to him 
the following resolutions, which had just 
been agreed to at an association formed 
in Madras for the purpose of aiding the 
efforts of those who wished to discon- 
nect the British government from all par- 
ticipation in idol worship-. — 

At a meeting of the Association of the lf.th of 
July lA'il), the despatch of the Court of Directors 
of the ttih of August 1838 having been taken into 
consideration, and information laid before the 
meeting that no instructions had yet been issued 
in this presidency pursuant to the order of the 
Comt of Directors of the 2uth of Feb. 1833, — 

It was resolved, 1st, “ That as nothing, up to 
this day, had b^en done by the authorities in India 
for the removal of the several grievances set forth 
in the memorial from Madras of 1838, and as tlie 
reported abolition of the pilgrim-tax at Juggernath 
and other places in Bengal, under the late* orders 
of the Court of Directors of August 1838, in no 
way affects the connexion of the state with idolatry 
at this presidency, all our friends and coadjutors 
in England be earnestly reque sted to urge upon the 
Court of Directors to ‘send out specific orders to 
India for carrying into full effect the provisions of 
par.'i'raph (!2 of the despatch of 1833, and that 
especial orders be issued for 'immediately remedy- 
ing the grievances set forth in the Madras memo- 
rial.” 

2d!y. " Tliat the attention of our friends be par- 
ticularly requested to the terms of paragraph 0 of 
the lion. Court of Directors’ late despatch, 8th of 
August 1838, which, it will be observed, cannot 
relieve the consciences of the Christian servants of 
the state, for it leaves the determination of the 
measure of relief to be granted to them to the 
same authorities against whose decisions and views 
on the same point It has been necessary to appeal.” 

Ilis (Mr Poynder’s) correspondent 
went on to say— 

I know not that I can add any thing to the facts 
stated in the resolutions. All the practices enume- 
rated in the memorial continue unaltered in every 
point. There has not been, nor can we learn that 
any order ia contemplated for mitigating or reme- 
dying any one of the grievances set forth in the 
Madras memorial. At this hour, the officers and 
soldiers may be, and will be, by order of the Go- 
vernment, ordered out on the Sabbath, If the hea- 
then or Mohamedan festival fall on the Sabbath- 
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d.iv. Surely, our friends may demand specific 
orders from noroe that this shall not be. Ask the 
chairman. Sir It. Jenkins, dors he think it*rlght or 
necessary that the whole British force at Kamptce 
should be under arms on the Sabbath, to honour 
the rajah in the observance of the Dusserah ? Is 
it not open to the Court to issue a specific order 
that no offering should be made in the name or on 
the part of the Gove ninent, and that their offi- 
cers should not be exiled upon to take any part in 
such proceedings, nor in furtherance of idolatry— 
but let them hold their true position, neutral — 
maintaining each individual In the free cxeieisc of 
his own religious opinions? What preclmies the 
issue of a spe ific order to put an end, at Madras, 
to salutes on occasion of Hindu and Mohamedan 
feasts ? None such are known in Bengal. These 
are points for which the Court can legislate as well 
as the Governor-general ; and if they will not do 
it, do you think the Indian authorities wiU move ? 
Assuredly not. We ask no peculiar immunities for 
Madras, but simply the carrying out into practice 
here the orders of 18.33, and again of 1838. Here 
arc six years past— a period exceeding one gover- 
nor-general's rule — ana not a single measure taken 
as regards Madras. How long is this to be— aiul 
why should it be? We have certain information 
that the Supreme Government has sent orders to 
this Government, to carry out the articles at its 
discret : on; and this Government has resolved, 
that these orders lie over, and are not to he com- 
municated to any subordinate authority, and to 
await till circumstances may require their being 
brought into action. 

It was not possible (continued Mr. Poyn- 
der), with all the patience lie had 
evinced and all the charity which he 
anxiously desired to bring to the conside- 
ration of this question — it was impossi- 
ble, he repeated, for him to think ttiut 
there existed, in some quarters, that 
honest and sincere desire to place this 
great question on those just and moral 
grounds, which the order of February, 
1833, distinctly required that it should 
stand upon. In effecting the object 
which he and the petitioners hud in view, 
he rejected everything in the shape of 
coercion — he repudiated the idea of hav- 
ing recourse to anything like force. lie 
distinctly stated this, for the purpose of 
meeting, in limine , any intended obser- 
vations, in answer to his proposition, 
founded on such a mistaken idea. No- 
thing more un reasonable, nothing more 
insane, nothing more unchristian, could 
he imagined than the toleration of force 
or coercion, to achieve such an object. 
Such a course was not required by that 
blessed religion which they all professed. 
On (he contrary, that religion was posi- 
tively opposed to force and coercion. 
All he, und those who acted with him, 
suggested was that, while they fully and 
freely exercised that religion on which all 
their hopes of futurity and all their pre- 
sent comforts depended, the natives 
should, with reference to their religious 
ceremonials, be left entirely alone — 
should he left wholly to themselves. 
Christians ought not to lie compelled to 
attend at their ceremonies, and the Com- 
pany ought to consider themselves as no 
longer justi6ed in deriving any patron- 
age, or acquiring any portion of revenue, 
from those idolatrous proceedings, on 
the sinfulness of which he had so often 


commented. Let the Company only 
withdraw their countenance from the sys- 
tem, and this vast work of heathenism, 
and idolatry, and abomination, must 
come down. It could not stand without 
their encouragement; and, tlint once 
withdrawn, it must speedily die a natu- 
ral death. Let this plain, moderate, inof- 
fensive, and secure course be adopted, 
and then let true religion, based on the 
revealed will of God, work its own way, 
as it assuredly would do, silently, serene- 
ly, and certainly. (Hear, hear!) That 
was all that ever was sought for or con- 
templated by the best and most zealous 
men amongst the missionaries, however 
their views, feelings, and sentiments 
might have been mistaken by ignorance, 
or misrepresented by malice. He did, 
most honestly, firmly, and sincerely ac- 
quit the Court of Directors of all wish to 
uphold the system winch lie described 
and denounced. No; he believed their 
wish was to get rid of the system; hut 
the obstacle had been and still wus on 
the part of the foreign authorities. They 
stood in the way of effecting so desirable 
an alteration, because they saw, or af- 
fected to see, danger where there was 
none. Ilow could the brahmins and 
others believe that we were sincere in 
our abhorrence of their superstitious 
ri tes, when they saw us decorating the 
idol cars and interfering with the ma r 
uagement of their temples? The thing 
was impossible. Was not the great argu- 
ment in their mouths against you, that 
while you, on the one hand, held up to 
adoration the religion you professed, you 
were, on the other, to all intents and 
purposes, supporting that system of idol- 
atry which you affected to reprobate? 
Must they not, seeing these things, doubt 
your sincerity ? Could it be otherwise, 
when they found the government deco- 
rating the idol cars and commanding 
Christian officers to be present on the 
occasion of heathen festivals? How 
could these people, under such circum- 
stances, believe that we were serious, 
when we condemned their religion, and 
declared that our own was the only true 
one ? They did not act to Mahome- 
dans as they did to Christians. They did 
not require Mahomcdaus to attend Hin- 
doo festivals ; nor, vice versa , did they 
compel Hindoos to appear at Mahome- 
dan festivals. No compulsion, no dis- 
honourable compulsion was resorted to, 
to make them do that which was abhor- 
rent to their minds and feelings Surely, 
no man -should he obliged to be present 
at the performance of ceremonies which 
his soul abhorred. Yet were their Chris- 
tian officers placed in that most distress- 
ing situation. He had received a com- 
munication from one of the Company’s 
chaplains, in which he stated that he had 
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that morning administered the holy sa- 
crament to two of the Company's officers, 
and, he added, when he wrote, at nine 
o’clock that night, that those officers had 
been obliged to quit his church for the 
purpose. of attending idolatrous ceremo- 
nies, by which they were prevented from 
attending evening service. It was uguinst 
such a tyranny as this that the earnest 
and general protestation and reprobation 
of Christians of all classes was directed ; 
and, until somethingeffectual was done to 
remove such a reproach and such a stigma 
from our rule, it was, in his opinion, hope- 
less to expect thattheblessingof Almighty 
God would descend on the Indian army. 
(Hear, hear!) By the plan which the 
Indian authorities fostered and protected 
they were placing individuals in that 
most painful situation of being obliged to 
choose between the service of God and 
the service of man; and if, like Sir P. 
Maitland and others, they preferred the 
former, they did so at the inevitable sa- 
crifice of their temporal interests. Was 
it not most cruel — was it not most unjust 
— to place men in u situation so difficult, so 
trying? Both the civil and the military 
service had loudly proclaimed their feel- 
ings against such a painful and humilia- 
ting state of things; and those who were 
in power ought to pause and seriously 
consider the question before they deter- 
mined to proceed, as unfortunately they 
had hitherto done. (Hear, hear!) lie 
dared, for one, to say, that this most im- 
proper control over the consciences of 
their own Christian subjects ought to be 
sutfered no longer. (Hear, hear !) Let 
the Directors act with the firmness and 
decision of Lord W. Bentinck, who, by 
a single stroke of bis pen, did away with 
the abominable system of suttees ; thereby 
conferring a boon on humanity ami ob- 
taining immortal honour for himself. Let 
them also earn praise and honour by for- 
bidding the attendance of troops at idol 
worship. When he saw over his head 
the statues of military men, occupying 
niches in that court for having conquered 
in India, he could not help thinking that 
a similar honour was due to the memory 
of him who had put on end to suttees, 
and, in doing so, had achieved a great 
moral victory. — (Hear, hear!) He had 
received a letter from Ram Moliun Roy, 
when the abominable practice of suttee 
was abolished, expressive of his exulta- 
tion at that event. That individual, who 
was thus delighted at the termination of 
so horrible a rite, had not become a Chris- 
tian— he died a Hindoo; but his views 
had been extended and enlightened by his 
intercourse with Christians, and, as a 
man of virtue and humanity, he rejoiced 
in the triumph of what was good and 
beautiful over that which was wicked and 
repulsive. For surely nothing could be 


more opposed to nil virtue and to all good* 
ness tjpm that unfortunate widows should 
expire on the funeral piles of their de* 
ceased husbands, for the sake of benefit- 
ting a few merecimryand unworthy priests. 
It whs natural, therefore, that a great 
and a humane community like this should 
boldly and firmly set their fuce against 
such a revolting practice. They did so, 
and they finally succeeded, with the aid 
of Lord W. Bentinck, in achieving that 
great and glorious object. With this fact 
before their eyes, they might confidently 
expect that they would succeed in remov- 
ing those evils of which the petitioners 
complained. The last words Lord \V. 
Bentinck ever said to him were, %t Per- 
severe i.i the course you have luid down. 
Agitate, agitate, agitate! till you carry 
the great question, to which you have de- 
voted your mind, perfectly through in all 
its parts, if God gives you strength to do 
so 1” He was prepared to do so. He 
had warred in this great controversy for 
many years, and lie would continue the 
contest till the object was gained or he 
was no longer able to combat The 
struggle had not been fruitless. In 1833* 
the Directors had signed a bond, the sent 
from which they never could remove. 
Until that time had arrived, when vigorous, 
and additional, and determined measures 
should be taken for fully carrying out the 
Directors’ orders of 1833, this question 
would never be at rest. The people of 
England would not suffer it to be at rest 
— the Indian army and the Christian 
community of that country would not 
allow it to he at rest, until the practices 
complained of were put down by fair, by 
righteous, by reasonable means, and by 
no other. (Hear, hear!) By such means, 
and by such means only, as Christianity 
authorised them to make use of. (Hear, 
hear!) They could not as a govern- 
ment, they could not as a company, 
hope that the blessing of God would rest 
upon them while such rank abuses re- 
mained unrectified. He could not but 
look to the jeopardy in which their In- 
dian empire was at that moment placed, 
without connecting it with their culpable 
remissness on this subject. As a Chris- 
tian man, he believed there was more than 
chance in the events which he saw daily 
occurring. He would and he did state 
his belief, in the face of this Christian 
country, that the jeopardy, and the terror, 
and the danger, which now threatened 
our eastern empire, was, more or less, a 
consequence of our criminal inattention 
to this great und important question. 
(Hear, hear!) He had, therefore, much 
satisfaction in submitting this motion to 
the court, ab a means of keeping their 
minds alive to this subject. It was a 
proposition of so truly technical a nature 
that he did not think it could call forth 
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opposition from any quarter of the court. 
The lion, proprietor concluded tar mov- 
ing— 

" That the petition of the Dean and Archdea- 
con of Bristol and the clergy of that city and its 
vicinity, presented at the court of the 19th June 
last, be entered upon the minutes of this court." 

Mr. Fielder did not object to the mo- 
tion, but rose to do justice, as far as he 
could, to the natives of India, and in so 
doing lie hoped thnt any warmth of ex- 
pression from him would not be deemed 
personal or offensive. He expressed deep 
regiet at the course of invective and of 
strong language so frequently indulged 
in by the lion, proprietor (Mr. Poynder), 
whenever he introduced the subject rela- 
tive to the Indians* religion, habits, and 
prejudices — in his opinion, a subject, in 
these times, the most delicate and dan- 
gerous that could be agitated in the Court 
of Proprietors. However he admired the 
persevering talent and character of that 
lion, proprietor, he must be excused in 
thinking, whatever might be the bon. 
proprietor’s meaning, that bis words con- 
veyed the reverse of Christian charitable 
feelings towards those nations or towards 
those persons whom lie supposed to be 
adverse to his own opinions. He ( Mr. P. ), 
though a strenuous advocate lor the spread 
of Christianity, and also for a serviceable 
prudent education, was unfriendly to an 
indiscreet interference with the religious 
ceremonies, habits, and prejudices of one 
hundred millions of Hindoos, Musulmans, 
and other religions. lie Avished, Avhen 
lion, proprietors continually urged sudden 
and hasty measures on such a vast multi- 
tude, they would pause, and follow the 
advice of their own English clergy, who, 
in respect to the innovations on the Church 
of England, quote the following sublime 
language of the immortal Bacon: — “ It 
Avere good that men, in their innovations, 
would follow the example of time itself, 
Avliich indeed innovateth greatly, but 
quietly, and by degrees scarcely to be per- 
ceived.” He also wished, that those who 
so continually cast such severe reproaches 
upon the Indian and Home Government, 
Avould coolly observe the statements and 
opinions of Bishop Ilehcr, Sir John Mal- 
colm, and numerous other eminent men, 
whose character, talent, and great prac- 
tical knowledge Avere justly held in due 
estimation throughout Asia and Europe, 
and it would be found that credit was 
given to the Company for an anxious de- 
sire to propagate Christianity with all due 
diligence and safety. {Hear 0 lie must 
be excused in thinking that it avrs to be 
deprecated, the constant abuse so abun- 
dantly thrown on the absent Indian, as 
being uncharitable, and far from poli- 
tical in the present critical times, when 
India was disturbed by internal as well as 
by externul enemies, and when, in the 
course of the last ten years, there appeared 
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to be a decrease in the Indian revenues 
of no less than .€7,500,000 sterling, added 
to wh*ch, the distresses of the manufac- 
turer and planter, and theCoinpany’s rela- 
tive situation with respect to the Persians 
and Russians on the one side, und the 
Burmese on the other side of the empire, 
arid he would seriously enquire whether 
these circumstances showed such a state 
of affairs as to warrant lion, propiietors 
continually to tirgethe Company to inter- 
fere, in a hasty, violent degree, with the 
religion, habits, and prejudices of so vast 
a nation. (Hear!) Would it not be more 
Avise to continue the present mode of 
ameliorating the condition of the people, 
and take every opportunity of quietly 
and safely furthering the great cause of 
Christianity? In future, he trusted that 
those who Avere so eager to cast reproaches 
wholesale upon the Indian population and 
upon their rulers, would give their valu- 
able minds and assistance to relieving the 
worldly sufferings of the poor Indians; 
would have a Samaritan regard to their 
welfare and happiness on earth, and not 
merely limit their labours to religious con- 
version. (Hear, hear !) He agreed with 
the principle of promoting religious in- 
struction and education ; but looking to 
the distressed, indeed, in many parts, the 
almost starving state of the Indian popu- 
lation, should Ave not prove that true 
Christinnprinciples embrace practical good 
as well to the body as to the soul ; the 
relief of the animal as well as the spiritual 
wants of man ; no less than the giving, to 
the utmost of our power, employment and 
food at the time of the imparting Christian 
instruction; sheAving Christianity in prac- 
tice, as well as in theory, to be preferable 
to all other religions? {Hear!) But it 
would* he conceived* be a fallacy to begin 
with instruction to people out of employ, 
and in almost a destitute state. He recol- 
lected these principles Avere laid down 
by the lamented, honourable, and gallant 
Genera), Sir John Doyle, iioav no more, 
whom he (Mr. F. ) had the honour of asso- 
ciating within charitable and other meet- 
ings. The gallant general, Avhen speak- 
ing of liis oavii favourite Emerald Isle, 
declared that he never attempted to con- 
vert or put a religious book or tract into 
the hand of a hungry Irishman, for the 
good Hibernian, custom avos, first to fill 
the belly with potatoes, and then religious 
and other instruction might be imparted 
with some hope of success. {Hear / and 
laughter. ) He (Mr. F. ) would adopt that 
principle in India. I.et Englishmen, in 
the first instance, find their Indian bre- 
thren employment and food— let them 
give a good sample of morality, as well as 
of religious theory — let them Avatch events 
and take every opportunity of furthering 
religious und other instruction— in short, 
let all Europeans sIiuav, by personal con- 
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duct, good Samaritan principles as regard- 
ing the Saviour’s precepts, such as ex- 
ample. employment, food, instruction. 
( Hear !) It appeared to be the fashion 
to traduce the moral, as well as the reli- 
gibus, character of the natives ; and also 
the Company’s conduct, as retarding, in- 
stead of promoting Christianity. He 
grieved when recently he saw these erro- 
neous ideas strongly put forward in another 
place, and he must be pardoned in ex- 
pressing astonishment that the moral and 
intellectual character of the Hindoo, Mus- 
sulman, indeed he believed of every sect 
and station throughout India, should be 
so disparaged; to be treated as if they 
were the dregs and outcasts of every nation 
on the face of the earth, leaving the rest 
of creation pure and refined. lie, how- 
ever, as an Englishman, rejoiced that, 
notwithstanding the opinions and state- 
ments of hon. proprietors, of the clergy, 
and of others, justice in the highest de- 
gree was done to the natives and the 
government of India in no less places than 
the British Houses of Parliament, Lords 
and Commons, {Hear, hear/) In the 
House of Peers the Marquess of Lf ms- 
down, as minister of the Crown, alluding 
to the Company's government of India, 
did justice, ■ acquiesced in by the bench 
of bishops and other lords), to the Com- 
pany’s benevolent and wholesome rule 
over India. He entreated hon. proprie- 
tors also to keep in mind that the 
Company was the intervening power, 
alluded to by the noble marquess. He 
(Mr. F.) said, that the loss of the Indian 
colonies to France, Spain, Portugal, and 
Holland— the loss of all South America 
to Spain — the loss of St. Domingo (the 
most valuable of the West India islands) 
to France, and the incalculable loss of 
America to England, were chiefly, if not 
entirely, owing to the want of an inter- 
vening parental protecting power between 
those colonies and the mother countries. 
{Hear, hear !) And, he said, it must be 
admitted, that it was solely owing to the 
uniform, steady, prudent rule of the East- 
India Company, that the immense Indian 
territory had been preserved and made so 
beneficial to all England for near two 
hundred years; and he begged to im- 
press upon all, that it would be only by 
such prudent conduct continuing unin- 
terrupted, that we could hope to secure 
so valuable an acquisition, however the 
contrary might be urged. {Hear, hear /) 
The noble marquess said he should consi- 
der he took a very narrow view of a question 
involving the temporal happiness and wel- 
fare of one hundred millions of human 
beings, and of the families of nations 
comprised in that population, if he did 
not remind their lordships that they 
were charged before Providence and Gcd 
wtyh the welfare of these millions, lie 


must draw their lordships* attention to 
the u^ted testimony of all persons whose 
authority was valuable with respect to the 
social conditions of the natives of India, 
their mental capabilities, and their moral 
capacities. The united voices of all to 
whom he referred, declared that the very 
first step necessary to be taken towards 
improving their social condition, wa^only 
to be done by admitting them to fill the 
otliccs of government in the administra- 
tion of the Company's rule over their 
fellow subjects. On this point he need 
scarce remind their lordships, they bad 
the very highest authority in favour of 
what he stated, and this not only of per- 
sons who had been brought up in the 
service, and had invariably acquired their 
knowledge of the natives during a long 
course of years, but also of persons who 
bad arrived in India when they had attain- 
ed to muture age. He alluded to the 
late lamented general. Sir T. Munro. and 
the equally revered and lamented Bishop 
Heher, and in naming these high autho- 
rities, he could not conceive their equal 
could be found elsewhere. Sir Thomas 
Munro was a man who had risen through 
every grade of the service to the highest 
station, that of governor, and in all the 
relations of service, atticer, statesman, and 
governor, he had acquitted himself of 
his duties in an extraordinary superior 
manner. He was familiar with the habits, 
language, thoughts, feelings, and capaci- 
ties of the natives, and his knowledge of 
them led him to sympathize with them. 
The other. Bishop Ileber, was a philo- 
sopher, a Christian, and a scholar, who, 
going out at a mature age to India, applied 
the knowledge which he possessed, as well 
as his fine reasoning powers, to the attain- 
ment of a perfect estimate of the condi- 
tion, moral and mental, of the people of 
India. Bishop Ileber says, “ Of the 
natural disposition of the Hindoo, I 
still see abundant reason to think highly, 
and Dr. Bayley and Dr. Melville both 
agreed with me, that they are constitu- 
tionally kind hearted, industrious, sober, 
and peaceable, at the same time that they 
show themselves, on proper occasions, a 
manly and courageous people.’’ The hon. 
proprietorobserved,regardingtheMaliom- 
rnedaii dominion over the natives of India, 
that itappeared thatthe Hindoos to tliisday 
held such dominion in the highest degree 
of veneration and regard, notwithstanding 
such dominion was frequently exercised 
with great rigour and violence, and that it 
was only to he accounted for by the fact 
that the Musulman Government invariably 
pursued a non-interfering system with re- 
gard to the natives’ religion, rites, habits, 
and prejudices. Let not, therefore, the im- 
mense population of India and in particu- 
lar the native troops, ( on which the Com- 
pany greatly rely for security) compare the 
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Mahommedau non-interfering system for 
600 years witli the interference of tty| Eng- 
lish clergy, missionaries, land others, year 
after year, with such rites, ceremonies, and 
prejudices, respected by the Mtisulmun 
but interfered with by the Christians — 
and let it not be urged upon the mind of 
Hindoo and Musuinian by Russian and 
Persian agents, that the Christian rulers, 
who profess more humility, charity, and 
benevolence, are less tolerant than the 
Heathen. He hoped that the clergy 
(who by the way receive about 100,000/. 
sterling annually from the toil of the 
abused and distressed Indian) would 
quietly and safely pursue their labours, 
and teach their European brethren to 
shew the Indian by personal conduct and 
manners, as well as by theory, the real 
substantial advantages of Christianity, and 
then leave its furtherance in the hand of 
the God of all nations to work out his 
own way, at his own time, ami his own 
pleasure. (// ear .) The Government of In- 
dia was steadily pursuing the safe course, 
and no doubt* if not prevented by over- 
zeal, would in due time, with the blessing 
of Providence, greatly further the cause we 
all aimed to accomplish — but he was 
fearful, if a contrary conduct should be 
adopted, that the consequences would be 
fatal to the cause of Christianity and to 
the best interests of England, The iiou. 
proprietor again adverted to the strong 
assertions, that the natives were in a 
wretched deplorable state, not only as to 
religion, but as regarding common moral- 
ity, habits, and manners,— nearly all vice 
without any redeeming quality. It cer- 
tainly seemed they had their peculiar 
temples and images, ami, as some assert, 
the Company derived therefrom a pecu- 
niary benefit. Now, he begged to state 
that though such might be the fact, yet in 
point of temperance and other matters, 
he regretted to say, that il the European 
and Indian were weighed in the balance, 
the result would not be in favour of the 
former. The natives, for instance, had 
not thousands of temples dedicated to the 
god Juniper, as in England, where streams 
of liquid fire flowed morning, noon, and 
night, including Sabbath, to the destruc- 
tion of millions of our fellow creatures in 
both soul and body, laying the founda- 
tion of every vice, every crime under 
heaven; creating at the same time the 
annual revenue of six or seven millions 
sterling, from a Christian community to 
a Christian government. The minister 
of the Crown, in the House of Commons, 
observed that there had been many com- 
plaints made of the manner in which the 
Company’s affairs had been conducted, and 
more particularly of its political govern- 
ment of the natives ; but he was prepared 
to contend that the people there had 
never during any reign, with perhaps the 


exception of that of one of their native 
sovereigns, experienced so many advan- 
tages, or so large a share of the more sub- 
stantial blessings of good government, or 
the security of their property and the 
enjoyment of personal liberty and the 
impartial administration of justice, as 
they experienced on the whole from the 
administration of the Government of the 
East India Company. There were many 
he knew charged the East- India Com- 
pany with not having taken pains to im- 
prove the moral condition of the people 
of India and their advancement to civili- 
zation. He was prepared to deny that 
assertion. — He did not intend to defend 
many acts of the Company's agents prior 
to Lord Cornwallis’ administration in 
India, but generally since that time the 
policy of the Company had been marked 
by the grant of a succession of blessings 
in a country which had been so long open 
to the incursions of. cruel periodical inva- 
ders, and liable to be trampled upon by 
successive tyrants. The natives were a 
peculiar people, and required a relaxation 
and repose from the consequences of ages 
of violence and rapacity. They had within 
the last twenty years grown a highly 
improved race, and had acquired a poli- 
tical existence. 

The minister’s statement of India and 
her Government, particularly Bishop 
Ileher’s high opinion of the natives, was 
received with loud cheers from the whole 
House of Commons. He, Mr. Fielder, 
apprehended that the high authorities 
mentioned were as extensive and as 
much to be relied upon as those of 
any others, with respect to the moral 
conduct and intellectual capacities of 
the Indian. He could give numerous 
statements from the evidence and writings 
of persons of the highest authority on the 
same points, were it not for taking up 
the time of the Court, leaving no doubt 
that there was generally no deficiency of 
moral character or of mental capacity in 
the Indian : on the contrary, lie lamented 
to add, that there were not more drun- 
kenness, debauchery, and vice tobefound 
in India, than was daily exhibited in the 
large cities of Europe. ( Hear , hear /) 
He hoped that, instead of ubuse and in- 
sult, we should all combine in rendering 
the Indian comfortable and happy in his 
worldly concerns, and show them that 
we do not wish to be tyrants but good 
rulers, ameliorating their condition as 
far as circumstances will permit, and 
then we should sec whether we cannot, 
with soine hope of success, first under- 
mine their minor prejudices, and, in due 
time, rapidly progress in our Christian 
endeavours. He had not intended to have 
trespassed so much upon the time of the 
Court but for the strong expressions used 
by the lion, proprietor, Mr. Poynder, 
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who had, as it appeared to him, come down 
rather warmed from Exeter Hall to Lea- 
denlmll. ( Hear and a lauyh !) He re- 
spected that gentleman, and did not wish 
to hurt his feelings, or those of any other 
lion, proprietor: but he could not refrain 
from stepping forward on behalf of our 
Indian brethren, and lie trusted that the 
Court of Proprietors would at all times 
do justice to the absent, notwithstanding 
the repeated attacks upon their moral 
character mid conduct. For the attacks 
and abuse thrown upon the Indian out 
of doors, the Court of Proprietors were 
not accountable, but for those passing in 
the Court, they would be justly held 
answerable to the natives and to the 
country. Instead, let all unite to better 
the natives* personal condition, and show 
by our own moral and benevolent conduct, 
that our religion is preferable to their own 
in every point of view, and then there 
would be reasonable hope that the Al- 
mighty would bless our endeavours for 
effectuating the great object every Chris- 
tian had in view. He apologized for hav- 
ing taken up so much time of the Court, 
but he could not bear the native thus 
attacked, and think of the Spanish pro- 
verb, “ that the absent tire always in the 
wrong,” without feeling it his duty, as 
they are not here, to defend them. ( Hear , 
hear l) 

Mr. D. Salomons said that he wished 
to make only a few observations before 
the motion was disposed of. As to the 
remarks of the lion, gentleman who had 
just sat down he must say, let it not go 
forth to the world that the defalcation of 
the revenue, to which the bon. gentle- 
man had alluded, should be any reason 
with this Court for not doing justice to 
the people of India, or that anything 
which they felt they should do should de- 
pend on such a consideration. He must 
say, if it required a mere sacrifice of re- 
venue, “ let the revenue perish, but let 
God’s will be done.” lie thought the 
lion, proprietor had been unnecessarily 
severe upon what had fallen from the 
lion, mover. He, for one, exceedingly ad- 
mired the zeal which that gentleman had 
displayed in bringing forward this sub- 
ject; it was highly praiseworthy; but, 
in saying that, he did not mean to apply 
any terms of censure, or to wound the feel- 
ings of the hon. proprietor. He thought 
the hon. proprietor was arguing too much 
in detail. The principle, however, was 
to consider not only the people of India, 
but the people of this country. As to 
himself, lie should be most ready to lend 
any aid in in his power to put down the 
dreadful practice of erecting and wor- 
shipping images of stone and wood as 
representatives of the living God : but, 
at the same time, lie thought wc should 
act discreetly, and not do anything to 
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offend the religious prejudices and prin- 
ciples of the people of India. He would 
admit that the details given were very in- 
teresting ; but it was a very difficult 
question for the Court of Proprietors to 
discuss, and one which he wished to be left 
with the Directors. Let them look back 
to the condition of India under the 
guidance of this court, and they would 
be convinced that there was a strong de- 
sire in this country that the prejudices 
and feelings of the people of India should 
be respected. He was sure they would 
enter us far into their feelings as pru- 
dence and good sense would allow, but 
it was impossible to say to what extent 
religious prejudices might carry any one. 
{Hear!) 

Major Otiphant said, it formerly ap- 
peared that the Court of Directors had 
mude up their minds on the subject, and 
the despatch so often alluded to bad been 
very properly sent out; but, since then, 
they have gone back from that order. He 
would only just say that there were cer- 
tain facts to be got rid of before it could 
be shewn that they had acted up to it. 
He held in his hand a general ordinance 
issued at Trichi nopoly, by which it ap- 
peared that European soldiers had been 
kept out on a Sunday to fire salutes at 
a Mahometan festival. lie bad been in 
India himself twenty years, and had never 
heard any con^plaint on that subject cer- 
tainly ; but that was no reason why this 
statement should be untrue, and until it 
was contradicted be must believe it to be 
the case. lie was sure that no gentle- 
man present would say it was right for 
European soldiers to fire at Mahometan 
or Hindoo ceremonials. (Hear, hear!) 
Now this was not interfering with the 
prejudices of Mahometans or Hindoos, 
but of Christians ( hear 1 hear!); and it 
was the claim, the just claim of every 
man, that his religion should not be in- 
terfered with. (Hear!) lie would 
maintain that nothing was more easy than 
to get rid of this grievance, and lie thought 
that the Court of Diiectors was bound to 
send out general instructions to put an 
end to it. (Hear, hear!) What they re- 
quired was, some clear and definite rule» 
which might be strictly acted up to. He 
would ask, whether salutes of the kind 
which he had referred to should be fired 
on any festival ? Whether Christmas-day, 
New Year’s-day, or any other holyday, 
ought to be distinguished in that manner? 
Let the court say thut no salutes whatever 
should be fired, cither by Mahometan, 
Hindoo, or Christian. (Hear, hear!) It 
was not fair to do away with it for one 
religious class and not for another ; and, 
if they got fid of it altogether, they would 
thus 'prevent any insult being offered to 
the religion of any particular class. ( Hear , 
hear f) They might just as well do so 
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and save the powder that was wasted on the peace of India and the happiness of 
these trumpery occasions. It might be those officers, who, acting on a right 
effected with the greatest possible ease, principle, would rather resign than join 
The court said, “ We do not intend to in the religious ceremonials of others, 
make any alteration in the customary (Hear!) 

escorts allowed on the occasion of reh- Sir J. Bryant said, the observations 
gious ceremonials to persons of rank,'* on of the hon. proprietor opposite ap- 
the ground that the honour was paid to peared to ascribe to the meeting, at which 
the individual and not to the occasion ; Lord Brougham presided, hostility to the 
but he would maintain that it was just as Court of Directors. He (Sir J. Bryant) 
easy to get rid of this as it was of the had attended on that occasion, having 
salutes, and that if they ventured to do so, seen an advertisement the previous day, 
nobody could complain of it. Nothing that a meeting was to be held to consider 
was more easy than for the Court of Di- the promotion of the welfare of India, 
rectors to say “ Let no person in the ser- Ignorant of the views of the projectors, 
vice of the East- India Company be re- he went to hear them, and, though his 
quired to be present at, or take any part name appeared in the enumeration of 
in, any religious ceremony but those who those present, that was all his part in the 
are of that particular religion (Hmt, proceedings of the meeting. He was a 
hear!), and let all the guards, forming the candidate for the East- Indian Direction, 
escort, he of the same religious persuasion but if the success of his pursuit inter- 
ns that to which the ceremony belonged, dieted his attending nt any place where 
( Hear /) He would appeal to any mem- he might obtain information regarding 
her of this court who was at all acquainted India — the promise of any advantage to 
with the natives of India, whether they the people of that country — perish all 
complained of anything more than the hopes of the direction ! He had not 
mere attendance on these ceremonials. heard before that day that any Anglo- 
Tliat was certainly his view of the subject, Indian had joined in the appeal against 
and he firmly believed that no native the abolition of the suttee. Indeed, 
would take offence if the men who formed it would astonish him to learn that 
his own escort were chosen from those any interference to that effect had been 
of liis own religion. He believed they made from such a quarter. Too much 
would consider it only just to the officers praise could not be given to Lord William 
of the Company, and not intended as any Ilentinck for his firmness in the cause of 
slight to their religion (Hear, hear !) ; in humanity, in having put an end to that 
fact, his own opinion was that they wish- most atrocious and revolting practice, and 
ed to be left alone, (Hear, hear !) He if any member of that Court should move 
thought such a general principle might for the erection of a monument to his 
very well go forth from this Court to the memory, he would most will : ngly second 
government of India ; hut he should not it. He differed from many points of 
have risen unless it had been to say that that noble lord’s administration in India, 
the Court might very well carry out the hut in the abolition of the suttee, he had 
the despatch of 1833, by doing away with his highest reverence and respect. Neu- 
the firing of salutes entirely, and ordering trality, strict neutrality, on the part of 
all escorts to be formed of persons of the the Indian Government, with respect to 
religion to which the ceremony belonged, the religion of the natives, could not be 
(Hear, hear /) too strictly observed ; it was the princi- 

An Hon. Proprietor said, that, having pie of all practical men ; all who knew 
been many years in India, he considered India well believed it to be essential to 
that he knew something of the habits and our security. During his long residence 
feelings of the people of India; uud he in India, he had seen many striking illus- 
could state that they did not express a trations of the extreme jealousy of the 
wish for anything more than not being people, Moliamedans as well as Hindus, 
required to attend on ceremonies belong- at any supposed interference with their 
ing to a religion different from their own. religious worship. He would mention an 
He knew, too, from correspondence with instance of neutrality, forced indeed, but 
many persons in India, that several in- not inapplicable, in the religious distuv- 
dividuals, high in the service, would ra- bailees some years ago at Benares, the 
ther give up their situations than he holy city of the Hindus, there was rcsi- 
compelled to join on the occasions re- dent there at the time a foreign prince, 
Jerred to. With respect to the character the soqietime Peisliwah, or emperor, of 
of the Hindoo, he must say he had a the Mali rat tas. Out of respect to his for- 
higli opinion of it; but, surely, the go- mer rank and dignity, he was allowed to 
vernment of the British in India could retain about him a large armed force. Of 
not be compared with that of the Ma- that force was a party of some thousand 
liometans. He hoped the court would Batons, Mohamedans, natives of our pro- 
en force the order of 1833, which they vinccs. Their chiefs waited on the Mah- 
liad sent out ; for it was necessary to ratta, atid were said thus to have ad- 
Asiat. Jo urn. N. S. Vol. 30. No. 1 19. (2 I) 
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dressed liim “ Our brethren, the true 
believers, are at this moment in mortal 
strife with your brethren, the idolaters. 
You are our prince, and we are your sol- 
diers. We have eaten your salt) and our 
bodies are your rampart against any in- 
jury. You are a bralnqjn and a prince, 
and the Hindus seek your countenance. 
Now mark : remain quiet, and you are 
safe ; but if by any word or sign you com- 
municate with them, that moment we take 
off your head, and we join our brethren 
contending in the city." The prince re- 
mained quiet, and his soldiers faithful. 
All this time, the British Christian officer 
passed through the city without apprehen- 
sion from either party; he was as safe as if 
in this Court; they requested him to retire, 
lest he should be accidentally hurt. He 
belonged to the Government, neutral in 
time of peace, but whose sword in time 
of violence was directed against the offen- 
ders, without reference to their religion, 
lie hoped to be allowed to add another 
instance of neutrality in u Hindu, not 
political neutrality, but of a higher order. 
In these disturbances, the Hindus latterly 
had the ascendancy, and the Musulm ins 
retired and barricaded their houses. The 
Hindus rushed on to destroy the mosque 
built on the site of the temple, mentioned 
by the lion, proprietor on the door, as 
having been razed to the ground by the 
emperor Aurungzebe Passing the house 
of the mootuwullee, or superintendent of 
the mosque, suddenly the door burst 
open, and a child, his son, ran out into 
the street. The Uajpoot sabres were im- 
mediately raised to cut down the child of 
the detested Musulman, when one of their 
party caught the boy in his arms, and ex- 
claimed, “ You shed the blood of a brah- 
min !” Before the Hindus could recover 
themselves to snatch the boy from his 
sanctuary, the brahmin with his charge 
had disappeared, and he effectually con- 
cealed him until our bayonets bad swept 
the streets, when he delivered the boy to 
the British magistrate. But if the strict- 
est neutrality should be observed towards 
the Hindu and the Mohamedan, was not 
the same neutrality due to the Chris- 
tian? There was a great difference be- 
tween protecting their religion and com- 
promising our own. During thirty years' 
service under the Bengal Government, he 
had never known an instance of a Chris- 
tian officer being required to take a part 
in an idolatrous ceremony ; and, fortified 
by the same assurance from others, he 
had not hesitated to declare his belief, 
that these imputations were unfounded, 
and that the mistake arose from convert- 
ing the compliment due and paid to the 
prince, into a compliment paid to the 
idol ; but he found he was in error in sup- 
posing that the European officers had not 
been required to take a part in any of the 


religious ceremonies of the natives, for on 
reading a pamphlet published, lie be- 
lieved, by an hon. member of that Court, 
he found an order for a party of four hun- 
dred men, in which were, of course, many 
British officers, to take part in the Dus- 
serah procession. Of such an order he 
could not approve ; it was in direct con- 
tradiction to that command which he had 
learnt as a child, and now taught to his 
children To any graven image thou 
shalt not bow down." 

The Chairman said, that the hon. and 
gallant proprietor was mistaken as to the 
Dusserrah procession. It was not a reli- 
gious ceremony ; it was only ail occasion 
on which the troops of a native prince 
were Assembled. He had had himself to 
attend that procession for a quarter of an 
hour; (hear, hear!) but he had never 
seen any of our troops drawn out and 
ordered to give salutes at any religious 
ceremony wlwitever. ( Hear, /tear !) 

Sir J. Bryant said, that there were in 
force treaties and rules guaranteeing to 
the people of India the most perfect free- 
dom of their religious worship. After the 
battle of Plassey, a grunt of land was 
made by a native prince to the Company, 
one condition of which was, that the 
Company should govern according to esta- 
blished customs and usages, and to which 
the CoinpHiiy declared they would adhere. 
That little grant of territory, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Calcutta, was the first rood 
of land obtained by the Company in Ben- 
gal, and had been the nucleus of tliat im- 
mense empire, comprising more than one 
million of square miles, and containing 
one hundred and twenty- three millions of 
subjects. In the spirit of that agreement, 
rules and orders had been mode and col- 
lected, and formed into a code by Lord 
Cornwallis, and by this also the religious 
observances of the natives were declared 
to be fully protected ; and by an Act of 
Parliament passed soon after, it was en- 
acted, that all these orders should have 
the force of law, if not disallowed in two 
years, which none of them had been. He 
( Sir J. B.) said, that as far as he could un- 
derstand, the Indian Government was dis- 
posed to carry into full effect the Court’s 
orders for the abolition of the pilgrim-tax. 
It had been already abolished at Allaha- 
bad. At that place there was no temple 
with an establishment of brahmins, and 
the execution of the Court's orders was 
not attended with the 6ame difficulty as 
at Juggernaut; and he saw by tlic Indian 
newspapers, indications of the withdrawal 
from Juggernaut also, it being supposed 
that arrangements were in progress for 
making over the superintendence of the 
temple to the Dhurma Subhu, a religious 
society of Hindus. 

Sir C. Forbes said, that he could state, 
on the best authority of a British officer 
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who was present on the occasion alluded 
to by the lion, and gallant proprietor, and 
on whose authority he could place im- 
plicit reliance, that not only were the 
officers ordered to attend the ceremony, 
but they did honour to the idol, by firing 
salutes, when it was thrown into the river. 
{Hear, hear!) He had not intended to 
have said a word on this very important 
subject, but he could not resist giving his 
ample thanks to the hon. and gallant pro- 
prietor opposite (Sir J. Bryant), and 
also to the lion, and gallant proprietor 
near him (Major Oliphant), for their very 
able and independent speeches this day. 
{Hear, hear !) He wished that their ex- 
ample could be oftener imitated in this 
Court than it was, both behind arid before 
the bar, for we should then sec there 
lion, proprietors whom they might hear 
deliver sentiments fully, freely, and inde- 
pendently. He did not the least doubt, 
that the hon. and gallant proprietor would 
find this course the best way of recom- 
mending himself to the Court for a seat 
in the direction. ( Hear, hear /) He only 
wished to see more such men in the direc- 
tion, even if they made room for them by 
the removal of some who were now there. 
( Hear , and a laugh,) 

Mr. Marriott said, that as there was 
clearly a difference of opinion between 
those on this side of the bar and the other, 
whether the act of homage was paid to 
the idol or the individual, (hear, hear!) 
it should be set at rest by some such 
suggestion as that of the hon. proprietor 
on the other side; viz . of an order being 
sent out to relieve the officers, by doing 
away with their attendance at ceremo- 
nies, or wliat they consider doing homage 
to an idol. {Hear, hear !) 

Mr. Poynder , in reply, said, that he 
had been asked by the hon. and gallant 
proprietor opposite, to support, if he 
could, the allegations that an appeal that 
came from India against the act of Lord 
William Bentinck for the abolition of 
suttee, was from the Anglo-Indians ; and 
to show, if he could, that it was not from 
the natives of India, but from the Anglo- 
Indians there. Now, he said, with deep 
and sincere regret, in answer to the in- 
quiry, that, from the information that he 
had received from India, and the authen- 
ticity and truth of which he had no more 
doubt of than he had of his own existence, 
it did appear that the appeal in question, 
though not in fact signed by any other 
than natives {hear, hear!), was, to make 
use of a very well-known term, “got up” 
by some Apglo- Indians, who thought it 
was not likely that the abolition of suttee 
would be carried into effect, if an appeal 
were made against it to the King in coun- 
cil here. When that appeal, however, 
came to be heard and discussed, it was 
wisely dealt with by that truly Protestant 


King, William 4tli, and his then Protes- 
tant advisers. {Heur, hear!) They felt 
that it was a righteous act of a British 
governor to put a stop to the effusion of 
human blood if possible ; not forgetting 
that the Roman soldiers themselves had 
acted in the same way towards the Druids 
in this country. The Romans themselves 
allowed idolatry, but they opposed the 
Druids in their wicked act of human sa- 
crifice, and exterminated them, especially 
in Anglesca, for making such devastation 
and bloodshed. Now, having adverted 
to the information lie had received from 
India, he would pass to the matter imme- 
diately before the Court, only saying, that 
from the channel through which that infor- 
mation had reached him, lie did not doubt 
its truth, and therefore was not ashamed 
to publish it, with his name, as he had done 
in liis address on the abolition of suttee. If 
lie believed it then, he did so equally now; 
but most happy should he be if he were 
proved to lie wrong. There was no man 
in England who admired more than be 
did, the rejection of the appeal by that 
excellent monarch who had now gone 
hence to receive the reward of his good 
works in a crown of glory. In reply to 
the remarks of the hon. proprietor, (Mr. 
Fielder), who had been pleased to ima- 
gine that, because the people of our own 
land had been known to be much addicted 
to gin drinking, and until we could make 
them leave off that practice, and the 
government give up the revenue they re- 
ceived from it, we had no business to 
interfere with the people of India {No, 
no ! from Mr. Fielder), — that was the 
point, (no, no /)— he begged be might not 
be again interrupted. (Hear!) He must 
say that he had over and over again in 
this Court been ready to prove, that a 
certain missionary hnd corresponded with 
him, who stated that the religion of India 
was a source of vice, and immorality, and 
wickedness, that lie dared not describe 
in any of the learned languages, or any 
modem one. Some instances, indeed, lie 
did put into the French language, but 
much difficulty hail he had before he ven- 
tured to publish them. So pleased how- 
ever, was the Court of Directors with the 
account, that they ordered eight hundred 
copies of it to lie published and distri- 
buted. The book which he now held in 
his hand was, at least many pages of it, 
filled with the names of honourable men 
who had subscribed for it. Now, surely, 
there was a difference between a religion 
that condemned the crimes w hich arose 
from a violation of moral propriety, and a 
religion which made the most odious and 
revolting scenes of immorality and wick- 
edness a part of its service. If, indeed, 
the people of India were so good and 
amiable (hear, hear /), what did we want 
by introducing Christianity there? It 
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was a work of supererogation, us the Rom- 
ish Church would say, to force Christianity 
down their throats, if they would do with- 
out it; though he believed that no man 
was ever truly blessed without possessing 
it and acting upon it. When the lion, pro- 
prietor said that the Almighty could bring 
about the improvement of the Hindoos in 
his own time, he would ask him, did he 
forget that the Almighty never worked 
without means ? that he had never done 
so from the beginning of the world ? ami 
what were those means but the W ord of 
God ? He was not talking without his 
book ; he was speaking in the presence 
of many who were aware that, according 
to the last despatch of the Bishop of 
Calcutta, no less than seventy villages in 
Kishnagur had applied for copies of the 
Scriptures. They had now come forward 
and asked the British for them. When 
a comparison was made between Exeter 
Hall and Leadenhall, he did not know 
what the hon. proprietor meant, for he 
did not go to Exeter Hall ; but, on this 
particular part of the subject, he must 
say there was no mistaken zeal or over- 
warmth, for the Bishop had, before giving 
copies of the Scriptures, scut Archdeacon 
Deal try over to Kishnagur to make a 
proper investigation into the matter, and 
see that those who wished it might be 
baptized, and the word of God put into 
their hands, so that tlieir miserable ido- 
latry and ignorance might cease. He, 
himself, honoured the word of God, and 
so, he was sure, did the hon. proprietor ; 
but he could not hear the observations of 
the hon. proprietor without entering his 
solemn protest against the course which 
he recommended. We knew better in this 
country, because we were better taught ; 
but let tio man say, that the matter in 
question should take its free course. 

Mr. Fielder rose to explain. — The 
hon. proprietor (Mr. P.) said that he 
(Mr. F . ) had contended, that because 
gin-palaces, intemperance, and the many 
vices abounding in England, could not 
be prevented, the East- India Company 
were not to attempt the prevention of 
vice in India. Now he, in reply, 
begged to say, that the hon. proprietor 
had quite mistaken him, for all that he 
said was, that as intemperance, vice, and 
irreligion abounded in England, insomuch 
that the whole power of the English go- 
vernment and of the English clergy upon 
the spot could not prevent it, how could 
it be expected that the government of 
India, with only a handful of European 
troops, could prevent vices in one hun- 
dred millions of people, in a country about 
thirteen thousand miles distant from 
England ? 

The motion was then agreed to. 


ATTENDANCE OF BRITISH OFFICERS AT 
THE RELIGIOUS CEREMONIES OF THE 
NATIVES OF INDIA. 

Mr. J. Poynder then rose to bring for- 
ward the motion, of which notice had 
been before the Court for the last three 
months — 14 That there be laid before the 
Court such information as may be neces- 
sary for the purpose of shewing how far 
the Directors* despatch of the 130th of 
February 1833, (which had now been 
received in India upwards of six years) 
1ms been duly acted upon by the Supreme 
Government and the subordinate autho- 
rities.'* The hon. member said that he 
had so often delivered his opiuiotis upon 
this subject to the Court, that he would 
now oniy lay the motion before them, 
without making any further observations. 

Mr. Hankey said, that he rose with 
pleasure to second this motion ; because 
it was something in advance— -something 
new to wlmt had been done before. lie 
seconded the motion, because he agreed 
most cordially with his hon. friend who 
had been so energetic in bringing the 
subject before the Court ; but, at the 
same time, he mast distinguish between 
the matter and tine manner. He wished, 
indeed, that this question had been 
brought forward in a different manner, 
and had not been discussed with so much 
warmth as it had before excited; for 
there would then have been, no doubt, a 
greater advance in the question, ( hear , 
hear). He was of opinion, however, 
that this subject should be kept before 
the Court, because it was of vital im- 
portance, and carried in itself nothing 
hostile to the Company. lie, indeed, felt 
himself pledged with his lion, friend to 
bring it forward until the victory should 
be gained — that was, the triumph of 
truth, justice, and right, over evil and 
idolatry, (hear, hear). They were pledged 
to that, and so was the Court of 
Directors. He thought it became them 
to give a pledge to the people of Great 
Britain, who had taken so large a share in 
the interest of this question ; and also a 
pledge of fidelity to the people of India, 
who had supported it on the other side of 
the ocean ; that they might sec and know 
that, although they were divided from us, 
yet even if the question were more unpo- 
pular than it is now, this Court would 
never desert it. What was it that the 
advocates of the motion wanted? All 
they asked for was, the fulfilment of the 
pledge that was given to them and to the 
whole world, and be might say, morever, 
to God, a great many years ago. They 
had heard nothing of it, however, 
except as it was virtually contained in 
the despatch of 1833, (hear, hear). Now, 
he would say, on behalf of Christianity, 
that we ought not to allow that great 
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charter (for such he would call it), to lie 
on the ground, and be trampled under 
foot neglected. It was vain to talk of 
impropriety, or of the danger that might 
arise from discussions of this question ; 
it was too late for any one to say that the 
advance of this measure was not compa- 
tilde with the rights and consciences of 
others, and with the liberties of men, 
both in India and in Great Britain. On 
the part of those who advocutcd this 
great measure, he might say, that to ad- 
vance one single step could in no way be 
injurious to the consciences and feelings 
of any person whatsoever. All they 
wanted was, to leave things alone; to 
withdraw from idolatry in India ull sanc- 
tion of the authority or protection of the 
Company in any way or degree whatever, 
either by its countenance or by deriving 
any revenue from it. It appeared, how- 
ever, that even up to the latest moment, 
that neutrality had not been adopted, ami 
indeed, how could it be so, unless the 
desputch of the Court of Directors of 
1833 be acted up to? Surely, no Chris- 
tian man could refuse his assent to the 
great principle of withdrawing the Com- 
pany's sanction from idolatry in India ; 
and he therefore hoped no member of the 
Court would oppose the demand that was 
embodied in the motion now before the 
Court. Let him tell the Court that 
Madras would become, at no very distant 
time, an object of the attention of the 
British Government on various grounds, 
and more especially in this particular one. 
When they considered the handsome 
manner in which Sir 1\ Maitland had 
acted, and the striking and splendid sacri- 
fice he had made for the principles which 
he (Mr. Ilankey) was now advocating, 
it was not only highly to the credit of that 
distinguished military officer, hut would 
do much to effect the object they mutu- 
ally had in view {hear, hear ); and he 
trusted that he would not withdraw his 
influence until the object was completely 
attained. He would say, therefore, that 
the sacrifice of Sir 1\ Maitland was a 
pledge to the people of Great Britain 
and India that this object should be 
effected, (hear, hear). If that were done, 
and this question set at rest, instead of 
the feelings of the people being continu- 
ally irritated and animosity kept alive, as 
was at present the case, he was sure that 
a calm would immediately ensue. ( Hear , 
hear!) And he must say tliat he was 
perfectly persuaded of this, and a great 
and important thing it was, that India 
wanted a bond, appealing to the affec- 
tions as well as to the interests of the 
natives of India, with this country— a sort 
of nexus, which could not be obtained 
but with Christianity. It was on that 
ground that they would renew their en- 
deavours on this question, until the object 


in view was gained ; he felt sure that in 
advancing this measure, on any ground 
whatsoever, they were doing that which 
was most conducive to the welfare and 
interest of India. He therefore trusted, 
thut, if this motion were carried, the Court 
of Directors woidd give to the views of 
those who brought it forward, their entire 
concurrence, not merely, he would say, 
their tacit, but their active concurrence ; 
and shew that they were determined to 
give the most satisfactory and complete 
effect to the despatch of 1833, {hear!) 
which he might call the charter of Chris- 
tians, both in England and India, who 
opposed the sanction of idolatrous wor- 
ship by the Company. The hon. pro- 
prietor concluded by saying, lies should 
certainly take the sense of the Court on 
the motion. 

Mr. Fielder wished to know, whether 
there were not different treaties between 
the East- India Company and some of 
the native princes, by which they were 
bound not to interfere with the religious 
worship of the natives ? 

Mr. Poynder . — No, no! 

The Chairman said, there were no trea- 
ties to that effect, nor were they neces- 
sary; for it was always understood that 
there would be no interference. 

Mr. M. Marttfi said, that he wished to 
make only a few observations on this sub- 
ject. It was one of the highest importance, 
and which he trusted would receive the due 
consideration of the Court. He must, 
however, deprecate the manner in which 
some hon. proprietors had spoken of the 
religious opinions and conduct of the 
Hindoos. He regretted much to find 
that some well-meaning, but imprudent 
parties had, in alluding to our fellow-sub- 
jects, described them as very different 
from what we could wish them to be, 
accusing them of every vice and crime, 
as though they were the most degraded 
people on the earth! {Hear, hear!) 
When he saw tracts, like those which were 
then exhibited in the Court, put forth to 
the world, holding them up as guilty of 
sacrificing human lives to their deities, he 
could not help expressing his feelings as 
strongly as lie did, for he felt that the 
charge, and he spoke confidently, was 
most unjust. He trusted that it would 
not be said that the Court sympathized 
with such tracts. The natives were quite 
as able to possess the highest degree of fe- 
licity that any human being could enjoy, 
as any person in any part of Englai <JL 
{Hear !) The better class of them were 
as strictly observant of fidelity to their 
engagements, and of their commercial 
treaties, and as truly honourable in the 
affairs of those who treated them with 
kindness and generosity, as the people of 
any nation in the world. None, indeed, 
were more susceptible to the best feel- 
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mgs (Hear, hear); and he trusted that it 
would go forth to the world, that the ob- 
servations which had been made this day 
on the natives of India were not in- 
tended to cast any slur on them, but that 
we only wish to act and concur with 
them in removing that cloud of darkness 
which hung over them, and to instruct 
them in true principles. With respect to 
the obligation upon us, of teaching them 
those duties which Christians might in- 
culcate, without putting forth their par- 
ticular tenets and doctrines ; he was 
^sure that the hon. gentleman would 
agree with him, that in respect to India, 
there was no part of our history in which 
truth and right were more attended to 
than the present, because in every part of 
that country there was much going on 
that would effect that which the hon. pro- 
prietor was so anxious to carry out. As 
for himself, he must say, that he saw the 
danger of acting rashly, and he would im- 
plore the Court to be cautions. They 
had the example of Portugal before them; 
and if we wish to carry forward any 
scheme to lead the Hindoos from error, 
particularly at the present time, when so 
many emissaries were going about in In- 
dia, misrepresenting our objects and in- 
tentions, it must be done with caution, 
and great moderation in language. He 
offered these remarks with good faith to- 
wards the hon. proprietor; and he 
thought that all would agree with him in 
the necessity of acting in the most cau- 
tious manner towards our East- Indian 
possessions. 

An 1 Hon . Proprietor said, that he 
agreed with the hon. gentleman who had 
just set down, in the wise and just remarks 
which he had made on the necessity of 
caution. He would just allude to a pe- 
riod, thirty-three years back, which had 
reference to that particular subject which 
the hon. proprietor, who seconded this 
motion, had spoken of, in respect to the 
difficulty of the Madras Government. 
That Government, thirty-three years ago, 
was placed in very peculiar circumstances 
as to the question now under discussion ; 
and it might be in the recollection of 
many gentlemen now present, that the 
Government of Madras, the 3d of De- 
cember 1806, on the occasion of the mu- 
tiny at Vellore, issued an order, in con- 
sequence of the belief which was created 
by some evil-disposed persons, who re- 
presented to the troops that it was in- 
tended to force them to change their re- 
ligion. The order of the Government 
was to the effect— “ It was found that 
inanypersons of evil intentions had endea- 
voured, for malicious purposes, to impress 
on the native troops the intention of the 
Government to force upon them Chris- 
tianity, and that such reports had been 
tolieved by many. His Excellency the 


Governor in Council deemed it right, 
therefore, to give to the native troops his 
promise, that the same respect which had 
been universally shewn by the British 
Government for their religion and cus- 
toms (hear, heart) would always be ob- 
served, and that there would be no inter- 
ference on the part of Government with 
the Hindoos and Mahometans in the 
practice of their religious opinions.'* — 
That order was directed to he translated 
into the different native languages, and to 
be made known to every native : not only 
so, but it was ordered to l>e sent round to 
all the magistrates in a circular, so as to be 
put up in every part of the country. He 
mentioned this, in consequence of the al- 
lusion of the hon. proprietor near him to 
this order of 1833, which the hon. pro- 
prietor regarded as their charter of reli- 
gious toleration ; and merely meant to 
impress on the Court the necessity of the 
utmost caution in treating this question. 
He did not wish to make any observation 
upon it himself; for he thought it be- 
longed more especially to the Court of 
Directors. It was, in his opinion, hardly 
a subject for the Court of Proprietors to 
discuss, or upon which they could deliver 
any precise law. (Hear, hear !) It must 
be left to the Directors and the local go- 
vernment. (Hear, hear !) lie had always 
thought that true policy was a part of re- 
ligion itself (hear, hear /); and that it was 
politic and proper to secure to every 
man the rights he possessed (hear, hear!)j 
and lie would say that every man had a 
right to his own religion. We had seen 
the Turkish ambassador, not two years 
ago, attending the ceremony of her Ma- 
jesty’s coronation in Westminster Abbey, 
and yet he had no doubt that his Excel- 
lency remained just as true a Mahometan 
as ever. 

Sir J. Bryant submitted, that there 
were in existence decided treaties with 
several of the Hindoo chiefs, which he 
understood guaranteed security to the 
religious institutions of the natives. For 
instance, on the very first grant to the 
English of land in Indio, immediately 
after the battle of Plassey, a grant was 
made of certain lands by the prince of 
that country, who said, on granting it, that 
the Hon. Eust India Company “ were to 
govern according to the ancient usages 
and established practice of the country." 
That was decided language, and plain ; 
and the Company, on accepting the land, 
said, “ We will do so." This declara- 
tion of the Company was afterwards con- 
firmed ; and if we referred to the original 
grant of that very first rood of land which 
we possessed in India, that nucleus of 
the immense territory, comprising more 
than 1,000,000 of square miles, and con- 
taining upwards of 100,000,000 of sub- 
jects, we should find that that was ex- 
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pressly laid down. Secondly, lie would 
submit that, in the spirit of thut agree* 
ment, rules and orders had been made by 
Lord Cornwallis, who, indeed, in the pre- 
amble of his Regulations, had made the 
same declarations. There was also an 
Act of Parliament, confirming all the 
Regulations of the Indian government, 
which said, “ that if they were not dis- 
allowed, in two years they should become 
law.” Now, Lord Cornwallis had col- 
lected all the orders and regulations into 
one code, and declared that they should 
be for the better government of India; 
and afterwards there was passed the Act 
he had referred to, confirming that code, 
and declaring, in the terms of Lord Corn- 
wallis, as far as he could recollect, that all 
those orders should become law, unless 
they were disallowed within two years; 
and of course, as two years had now 
elapsed without their being disallowed, 
they were now law. 

Mr. Fielder . — That is the fact. 

Mr. Marriot did not think there was 
anything either rash or precipitate in the 
motion of the honourable mover, six years 
having expired since the despatch was 
sent out. The object of the motion was 
for information from the Court of Di- 
rectors as to how far their despatch of 
February 1833 bad been duly acted upon ; 
and he thought the proprietors had a right 
to know that it was fully carried into ef- 
fect : especially us another despatch ap- 
peared to have been sent out afterwards 
tending to neutralize its effect. 

Sir J. Bryant . — The pilgrim’s tax had 
been abolished at Allahabud ; and, as lie 
believed, nearly abolished elsewhere. By 
the papers, too, he saw that it was in- 
tended to leave the management of the 
Temple of Juggernaut to a religious so- 
ciety at Calcutta; so that it appeared to 
him that the Government were attending 
to this subject. He had, however, heard 
that an honourable gentleman, on the 
other side of the court, had, when this 
was announced, proposed a motion and a 
vote of censure on the Indian government. 

Mr. J. Poynder. — I never proposed 
such a motion. 

Sir J. JJryanl.—Then the spirit of it 
was to thut effect. 

Mr. J. Poynder . — It was not. 

Sir J . Bryant had been mistaken, then; 
but be bad seen, in the papers, a letter 
from the honourable proprietor, regretting 
the orders that had been issued respect- 
ing the care at Juggernaut, but he had 
not thought it right to notice it before. 

Major Oliphant said, he would not 
enter into any discussion of the rules and 
orders. The question was, whether British 
officers should or not be compelled to 
attend religious ceremonies of the natives 
contrary to their consciences. ( Hear /) 

The Chairman could only say that the 


orders of the Court of 1833 were in the 
progress of accomplishment in India ge- 
nerally; and in Bengal they had been 
completely carried out, for not only was 
the pilgrim tax at Allahabad entirely 
abolished, but nearly so everywhere else. 
In reference, however, to liis lion, and 
gallant friend’s explanation as to the exis- 
tence of treaties on the subject of the reli- 
gious observances of the natives, he was 
misunderstood when, a few moments be- 
fore, he said there were none. He meant 
treaties with foreign states. There were 
treaties with some of the native princes 
which the Company had entered into, by 
one of which they were compelled, hav- 
ing done away with the pilgrim tax, to 
make a considerable payment for the sup- 
port of the temple at Juggernaut, so that 
he did not think much would be gained 
by the change. Still it was agreeable to 
the orders of 1833. lie believed that 
there was no intention on the part of 
the British government in India to elude 
any part of the order ; and he sincerely 
desired, as well as the hon. porprietor 
who introduced this motion, to see 
Christianity promoted in India, by every 
means consistent with our duty to the 
natives and to God. But the way in 
which we gained our empire in India 
seemed to he daily escaping us. We 
got it by a hold on the good feelings of 
the natives of India, and not by avowing 
an intention, after transferring them from 
the government of the native princes in 
India to our rule, to take every means 
for subverting their religion and their 
sincerely cherished habits and feelings. 
(Hear, hear!) He was quite as anxious 
as any one could be to have a better sys- 
tem in India, but he differed altogether 
with some as to the means by which the 
great object in view should be carried into 
effect ; and he was satisfied that any one 
who had any knowledge of human na- 
ture would say that this continual agita- 
tion of the question, and those constant 
denunciations of the religious rites of the 
people (Hear, hear!) was a bad way to 
begin, and not the proper course to fit 
them for the Christian faith. ( Hear , 
hear!) It would, indeed, rather show 
how unmindful we were ourselves of tlie 
principles of Christian charity and tole- 
ration. (Hear, hear!) The object of 
the Court of Directors was to carry out 
the order of 1833 as far as they consis- 
tently could ; but not to be urged to go 
beyond that which they thought safe and 
prudent. The papers now before the 
court he trusted would satisfy them 
that the object in view was in the way of 
attainment. (Hear, hear!) He could 
not say more. He could not consent to 
the production of any papers which were 
not already before the Court of Proprie* 
tors, if they would not satisfy the hon. 
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mover, and if he proceeded to a division 
on his motion he must, for one, vote 
against it. ( Hear , hear!) 

Mr. Poynder. — I am much concerned 
to hear you state, sir, that you are op- 
posed to the production of information 
on this subject. 

The Chairman. — I beg distinctly to say 
that I am not opposed to information, 
but to such information as the motion of 
the honourable proprietor calls for. I 
am opposed to the production of the in- 
formation sent home from the government 
of India — in which there are some parts 
which it would not be desirable to pub- 
lish at present. No doubt, in the course of 
time, the same objections will not exist to 
its publication, and it will be laid before 
the Court, but not at present. I repeat, 
that the orders sent out are now in the 
course of execution, and that the publi- 
cation for which the honourable proprietor 
calls would* at present, be inconvenient. 

Mr. Weeding. — The Court had been 
informed, more than twelve months ago, 
that much had been done towards carry- 
ing the despatches, sent- out in 1S.TI, into 
execution. He could not see, therefore, 
what objection could now be made to tell 
them what that progress was, and this 
could best be done by giving such extracts 
as the Directors might think proper, 
from the despatches forwarded by the 
Government of India. 

Mr. D. Salomons observed, that the 
honourable proprietor who last addressed 
the Court seemed to forget what had just 
been stated from the chair— that the 
orders contained in the despatch of 1&J3 
were in the progress of execution, and 
that it would be inconvenient to publish, 
at present, certain parts of the accounts 
sent home. Under such circumstances, 
he hoped that the honourable proprietor 
would not press his motion. 1 1 was the 
less necessary to do so at present, as the 
question was one which hud made too 
strong an impression on the public mind 
to be blinked or set aside. He had lis- 
tened with pleasure to many of the senti- 
ments expressed by the honourable pro- 
prietor (Mr. Poynder), and concurred 
with him in much that he had argued, 
and was also fully convinced of the good- 
ness of his object and the purity of his 
intention ; but, with the best intentions, 
great care should be taken so to act here, 
that our zeal to convert the Hindoos 
should not appear as if we intended to 
destroy their religion by force, or to in- 
terfere with the principles of religious 
toleration, We should open to them the 
Book of Life, and give them every oppor- 
tunity of consulting it, and leave the re- 
sult to God. Any attempt at conversion 
by interfering with the religious cere- 
monies of the natives would liave an ef- 
fect the very reverse of what was intend- 


ed. There was one thing, however, 
which we had a right to do— and that was, 
to prevent our Christian servants from 
attending at the religious ceremonies of 
the natives, against their conscientious 
feelings. lie hoped, therefore, that from 
that day forward we should get rid of dis- 
cussions on this subject, and avoid any- 
thing which might undermine our in- 
fluence in India. Let us act with justice, 
and bear in mind that on the opinion en- 
tertained of our justice and our toleration, 
depended the continuance of our supre- 
macy in that vast empire now under our 
jurisdiction. It was quite clear that a 
population of more than one hundred 
millions could not be kept down by a 
handful of Europeans. Our influence, 
he repeated, must depend on the sem e 
entertained of our justice nnd toleration. 
He would again express his hope that the 
honourable proprietor would withdraw 
his motion. 

Mr. Poynder said that, with every feel- 
ing of respect for the lion, proprietor who 
had just addressed the Court, he could 
not act on his suggestion by withdrawing 
his motion. If the motion had been to 
put Judaism instead of Christianity in 
India, it might — 

Mr. D. Salomons rose to order. The 
lion, proprietor was, he submitted, 
wholly irregular and out of order in such 
a personal allusion as he had just made. 
(Cries of “ Hcar s hear!" and “ Chair , 
chair!" from several proprietors.) 

The Chairman considered the allusion 
of the lion, proprietor altogether uncalled 
for, and hoped that he would explain. 

Mr. Poynder said that the remark lie 
was about to make (for he had not con- 
cluded the sentence when he was inter- 
rupted) was ageneral one, and not meant to 
apply to any particular individual present. 

Mr. I). Salomons said that, the allusion 
must have been meant to apply to him. 
It could not have applied to any other 
proprietor who had addressed the Court. 

Mr. Goldsmid asked the hon. proprietor 
(Mr. Poynder) what it was he did mean? 

Mr. Poynder did not see how the hon. 
proprietor could take the allusion as 
meant offensively to him. 

Mr. D. Salomons said .the allusion was 
meant offensively to him, and he claimed 
the protection of the Court. No one 
ever deserved any offensive allusion to his 
religion less than he did, for no man was 
more guarded in abstaining from any in- 
vidious allusion to the religion of another. 
( Hear , hear!) 

The Chairman was sure that the hon. 
proprietor (Mr. Poynder) would explain 
an allusion which, though it might not 
have been offensively meant, was, at least, 
uncalled-for by anything that had fallen 
from the hon. proprietor (Mr. D. Salo- 
mons.) (Hear, hear!) 
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Mr. Poynder assured the worthy pro- 
prietor and the Court that nothing was 
farther from his intention than to say any- 
thing with the view of giving him offence, 
and, if he had been allowed to conclude 
the sentence, it would have been seen 
that he had no such wish. With this 
disclaimer, which he hoped would be con- 
sidered satisfactory, he would drop the 
matter and cull the attention of the 
Court to some of the objections urged 
against his motion. An lion, proprietor 
had alluded to the proceedings of the go- 
vernment of India with respect to the 
mutiny at Vellore, and to the declaration 
that it was not intended in any way to 
interfere with the religious rites or cus- 
toms of the native troops. Now, it for- 
tunately happened that, if there were one 
objection less founded upon real fact than 
another, it was that whch arose out of a 
supposition that the mutiny at Vellore 
was in any degree the result of a religious 
feeling on the part of the native troops, 
or any invasion of tlieir religious opinions 
or prejudices liy their European comman- 
ders. He had the highest authority — 
that of the Governor of Madras himself 
—confirmed also by the deliberate judg- 
ment of the Court of Directors, pro- 
nounced after a full investigation of the 
whole affair, in their official letter to the 
government abroad, dated 29th of May, 
J807, for concluding “that” (he quoted 
the Directors’ own words) “ the imme- 
diate cause of discontent among the se- 
poys wa3 the introduction of certain in- 
novations in their dress, which were of- 
fensive, and, as they held, degrading to 
them ; and the captive sons of the late 
Tippoo Sultan, with their adherents and 
abettors, took occasion, from this dissatis- 
faction, to instigate them to insurrection 
and revolt, with the view of effecting 
their own liberation and the restoration of 
the Mahomedan power in that quarter.” 
Such was the short, but authentic account 
of this matter from the best authority, 
which, he must contend, put an end to 
the argument derived from the supposi- 
tion that the mutiny alluded to had at all 
arisen from the belief on the part of the 
native troops that any interference was in- 
tended in their religious ceremonies by 
the Indian government. He would next 
call the attention of the Court to the ar- 
guments used by more than one hon. 
proprietor as to the obligations said to be 
imposed upon us by treaties with refe- 
rence to the protection of the religion of 
the natives of India. The arguments 
thus put forward assumed that wo are 
bound, by positive treaty, to protect the 
natives in the full possession of all their 
religious rites and privileges ; and, there- 
fore, that we could do no act which 
should violate this compact, or effect any 
alteration in the existing state of things. 
Asiat.Journ . N. S. Vol30.No.I 19. 


It was thus contended that we took the 
ceded provinces cum onere , with whatever 
obligations we found attached to them, and 
were therefore to be regarded as mere 
trustees for the administration of such re- 
venues of the temples, as we found they 
derived from their several endowments, 
of all which we had become the faithful 
protectors, and were therefore bound to 
preserve and maintain the temples, with 
their internal pollutions and external re- 
sources, in all their former integrity. He 
considered this as an objection worthy of 
the utmost attention, and he accordingly 
desired to examine it as fully as its impor- 
tance demanded. He would readily ad- 
mit that if any such construction of trea- 
ties as was now contended for could pos- 
sibly be justified, the view which he had 
taken of our obligations must be erro- 
neous. There would, indeed, be more 
weight in the objection if the present mo- 
tion sought, by any violent or coercive 
measures, to abrogate the privileges of 
heathen worship. But he must again 
remind the court that it only asked our 
own abandonment of the tributes, and in 
no way invaded the guarantee supposed 
to be secured by this allowed compact 
with idolatry. If, indeed, the motion 
went considerably farther than it did, he 
apprehended that even then those who 
objected to all and every interference on 
the score of treaties would find it impos- 
sible to establish the correctness of their 
opinions ; but still less could they succeed 
in shewing that the argument deriv- 
ed from treaties obliged us to partakd 
of the profits of idolatry. In considering 
this subject, he had, of course, deemed it 
his duty to read f lie whole of the charters 
under which the Company held its exist- 
ence. as well as all the treaties of Bengal, 
and he found in them nothing opposed to 
the pacific introduction of Christianity, 
(itself the greatest possible invasion of 
heathenism,) and much less to the re- 
fusal on our part to derive a revenue from 
heathen worship. The very first charter 
granted by Queen Elizabeth, (dated the 
31st of December, in the 43d of her 
reign,) so far from containing any saving 
clause in favour of the religion of the na- 
tives, expressly authorized the exercise 
of the British trade in India, “ any diver- 
sity of religion or faith to the contrary 
notwithstanding,” which provision had 
been repeated, with scarcely any excep- 
tion, through every subsequent charter 
down to those of more modem times. 
This was more especially shewn in the 
charter of William the Third, (in Sep- 
tember 1698,) which expressly stipulated 
that the Company should use means to 
instruct the natives in the Christian reli- 
gion. In the original treaty regarding 
both Bahar and Orissa (in which Gya 
and Jaggem&th are situated), the firman 
(2 K) 
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.of the Mogul Shah Alum of the 29tli of 
December 1 7 64, was not opposed to the 
introduction of a purer faith, still less did 
it oblige us to an active support of hea- 
thenism, and least of all did it justify our 
participation in the profits to be derived 
from it. The firman of the 12th of Au- 
gust 1765, which followed, contained not 
a syllable on the subject ; and the final 
partition treaty with the Soubudar of the 
Deccan, of the 28th of April 1804, (the 
first article of which declared, that “ the 
province of Cuttack, including the port 
and district of Balsora, shall belong in 
perpetual sovereignty to the Company”), 
was wholly silent on the subject of jHg- 
gem&th. In like manner with regard 
to Allahabad, while the original treaty 
between the Nabob and the Company 
(dated 16th of August 1766) contained 
no provision whatever respecting its tem- 
ples or worship, the utmost provided 
lor in the final treaty with Saadet Ali 
of 1802, was, that “ regular tribunals 
shall be established for the purpose of 
giving effect to the Mahometan law, of 
fulfilling just claims, and of securing the 
lives and properties of the people;” 
which, if it supposed (as in the case of 
the Jaggerndth treaty) the continued 
integrity of any endowments of land or 
otherwise formerly made to the temple, 
and if it provided for the equitable ad- 
justment of questions arising out of the 
management of the temples themselves, 
did yet in no way necessitate our inter- 
ference and control in that management ; 
and much less compel us to be partakers 
in the profits arising from it. "With regard 
to Tripetty, he had looked in vain for 
any thing more conclusive, either in re- 
spect to the temple or its worship ; but 
even if it could be established, that in 
that or any other of the ceded cities, the 
right of maintaining the several temples, 
and the full security of their endowments, 
together with the privilege of adjudication 
in the legal courts, might have been fully 
guaranteed to the conquered by the dif- 
ferent generals acting on our behalf, it 
would still be seen at once, that that in 
no way affected the question of the active 
support of idolatrous worship by Great 
Britain, and still less the deriving of ad- 
vantage from the gains arising from such 
a source. The conquerors, in stipulating 
for the fullest toleration, had in no in- 
stance gone beyond it, as it was impos- 
sible they should do. That toleration in 
the fullest extent the present motion con- 
templated and recognized; while it only 
required that permission to exercise the 
rites of heathenism might not become 
participation in those rites, and that a 
Christian government should, above all, 
renounce at once the revenue which was 
produced from the impure and sanguinary 
observances which he had shewn to be 
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connected with idolatry. The argument 
drawn from treaties by the objectors to 
his motion, if it proved any thing for them, 
must prove by far too much, because upon 
that principle they must shut the door 
upon Christianity itself for all future time ; 
and it was clear, that if the existing trea- 
ties could admit of the construction for 
which they contended, the greatest vio- 
lence had been already done to pagan 
India by the inculcation of our common 
Christianity. If the Company were thus 
tied up by several treaties from doing any 
thing which might weaken or disturb the 
religion of the Hindoos, why, he would 
ask, had we sent out to their country 
bishops and clergy, and various Christian 
missionaries? Why had we taken pains 
to disseminate amoiffcst the natives Bibles 
and Testaments, and religious tracts of 
various kinds? If the Company were 
bound by treaties not to interfere with 
the religion of the natives, why had it 
sanctioned or even tolerated any attempts 
at their conversion ? The fact was, as he 
had before observed, the arguments of 
those who contended for the treaties, 
and their obligation to protect and cherish 
the idolatry of the Hindoos, proved too 
much, and therefore proved nothing what- 
ever for those who used them. If it could 
be held by the lawyers of the Kast- India 
Company, that by all or any of our trea- 
ties with the natives. Great Britain stood 
pledged to any thing more than a neutral 
endurance of existing institutions, (and 
that only till mental and moral instruc- 
tion should bring about a better state of 
things,) she would be from that moment 
the avowed patron of idolatry and art 
open apostate from the faith of her own 
apostolic church. The mother country 
had, he would contend, conceded no such 
power to her military chiefs ; nor had 
they, in fact, ever exercised or desired to 
exercise it. The utmost which they had 
ever done, or could do, and that only for 
the present exigency, had been to assure 
the natives of a tolerant protection for 
their own (however erroneous) system, 
till some other men than conquerors, or 
rather till the grace of God through their 
instrumentality, might happily effect, by 
the influence of milder and more pacific 
arguments than soldiers use, a moral and 
spiritual change in the native mind itself; 
but to imagine for an instant, that in the suc- 
cessive acquisitions of our oriental posses- 
sions, we had ever authorized, or that our 
military agents had ever dreamt that they 
were authorized, to rivet the chains of ig- 
norance, superstition and bloodshed for 
all future time, by guaranteeing the ex- 
press protection of the British arms and in- 
fluence to such abominations, and by secur- 
ing a perpetual revenue from them for our- 
selves, would involve the renunciation of 
the religion of the church of England, as no. 
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better in itself, and no more worthy of 
our support, than the religion of heath- 
enism. Let Mr. Grant be heard on this 
subject; than whom no man better knew 
What pledges England had actually given, 
or ought to have given, to her Indian 
subjects. “ Are we bound for ever, ” said 
he, *‘lo preserve all the enormities in the 
Hindoo system ? Have we become the 
guardians of every monstrous principle 
and practice which it contains ? Are we 
pledged to support, for all generations, 
by the authority of our government and 
the power of our arms, the miseries which 
ignorance and knavery have so long en- 
tailed upon a large portion of the human 
race? Is this the part which a free — 
which a humane and uti enlightened peo- 
ple — a nation itself professing principles 
diametrically opposite to those in ques- 
tion, has engaged to act towards its own 
subjects? It would be too absurd and 
extravagant to maintain, that uny engage- 
ment of this kind exists— that Great liri- 
tain is under any obligation, direct or im- 
plied, to uphold errors and usages, gross 
and fundamental, subversive of the first 
principles of reason, morality, and reli- 
gion ? Shall we be, in all time to come, 
as we hitherto have been, passive spec- 
tators of so much unnatural wickedness?” 
Here, then, was an authority which he 
(Mr. Poynder) felt that all who heard 
him would admit to be a very high one, 
directly at variance with the argument 
derived from the supposed obligation of 
treaties ; in fact, tubing away whatever 
force that argument possessed. An hon. 
proprietor had alluded to eer ain attac ks 
made outlie natives of India, in which they 
had been held up as worse than savages, 
sacrificing human beings in their religious 
ceremonies; ami, byway of illustrating 
the menus by which such calumnies were 
circulated, the lion, proprietor referred to 
some tracts which were circulated in the 
Court on that day. For his own part, 
he had made no charge against the 
Hindoos of taking part in human sacri- 
fices, nor did he believe that uny such 
charge, further than it could be said to 
apply to the abominable practice of suttee. 
As to the distribution of the truct9 on this 
subject, which had been left in different 
parts of the Court, he had nothing what- 
ever to do with it. So far from it, that 
he told the gentleman who left those tracts 
that he was doing wrong, and whatever 
responsibility attached to the act, belonged 
not to him (Mr. Poynder), but to the 
gentleman to whom he alluded. Now, 
with respect to the motion, he must again 
impress on the hon. gentleman in the chair, 
that he did not ask for all the information 
which the Directors had got on the execu- 
tion of the despatch for the last six years, 
hiit such as the Court of Directors may be 
disposed to give in their own way atui on 


their own terms. To that extent, and 
no further, did his motion go. He wished, 
no mutter in how brief a form, to have 
some information as to what had been 
done to carry into effect the orders con- 
tained in the despatch of 1833. In the 
course of the observations which he had 
made on this subject, he might have 
spoken warmly, for he felt warmly; but 
he begged to soy that he had - not meant 
to wound the feelings of any individual. 
Nothing had been further from his inten- 
tion than to take any course which could 
be considered fanatical. He concurred 
in much of what had fallen from the hon. 
Chairman, and he felt much obliged to 
him for what he had said; but still he 
felt that he should not be discharging his 
duty if he withdrew the motion. He 
would, therefore, press it on the attention 
of the Court. 

Mr. Hanhcif said, that as the seconder 
of the motion of his lion, friend, he could 
not consent to its being withdrawn. It 
was, he thought, high time that some in- 
formation should he laid before the Court 
on this subject, after the lapse of so many 
years since the despatch had been sent out. 
He did, therefore, hope that the Directors 
would consent to lay before the Court 
such information as would satisfy the 
public mind on this subject. 

The Chairman. — I must again express 
my regret that it is my duty to refuse the 
motion of the lion, proprietor. 

31 r. Poynder. — Well, sir, will you make 
such selections from the accounts for- 
warded to yon as you please ? It is a pity 
that we should be without any informa- 
tion on this important subject. 

The Chairman. — There can be no ob- 
jection to laying before the Court the 
document which lias been laid before the 
Lords. 

Mr. Poynder . — That document was in 
our possession five years ago. Surely 
the Directors are in possession of much 
more recent information than that con- 
tained in that document- 

A Proprietor (whose name we did not 
leam) expressed a hope that some com- 
munication would come from the execu- 
tive of tiie Company, as to the practice 
of requiring British officers and soldiers 
to attend at the religious ceremonies of 
the natives. He was sure the proprietors 
would be glad to hear something from the 
Chairman on this important subject. 

The Chairtnan.— If the worthy proprie- 
tor aljudes to the despatch sent out to 
the Indian Government, and dated the 
8th of August 1838, 1 can state to him 
that the subject to which he refers was 
noticed in the last paragraph of that 
despatch, in which positive directions 
were given to the Indian Government, 
to the effect, that no officer or soldier, 
Christian, Mohamedaii, or Hindoo, 
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should he required to attend any religious 
ceremonies against their conscientious 
feelings. 

The question was then put, and the 
chairman declared that it was negatived, 
on which a division was called for. 

A division then took place, and the 
numbers were declared to be—* 

For the motion... 17 
Against it 32 

Majority... 15 

CASE OF CAPTAIN HAVISIDE. 

Mr. Weeding postponed his “motion to 
take into consideration the case of Capt. 
Haviside, a claimant for the compensa- 
tion awarded to commanders in the 
maritime service of the East- India Com- 
pany,” to the next general court. 

SECRET SERVICE MONF.Y. 

Sir C. Forbes begged to call the atten- 
tion of the Court to some items in the 
accounts which had been produced for 
the inspection of the proprietors. 
Amongst the receipts, he saw the sum of 
40, (XX)/. interest on the Company’s capi- 
tal, which, he need hardly say, he should 
wish to sec more profitably employed. 
He, however, more particularly begged 
to direct the attention of the Court to an 
item in the Company’s disbursements, 
which he owned surprised him not a 
little, and which he had no doubt would 
also surprise many of the proprietors. He 
found, under the head of “ Secret Service” 
money, that there had been expended no 
less a sum than 53,050/. What ! 53,050/. 
for secret service money in one year 1 
Did hon. proprietors ever take the trouble 
to examine those accounts which were 
presented for their inspection? If they 
did, this item must have struck them all 
with astonishment, as it certainly had 
struck him. Why, nothing equal to 
this could be found under the head of 
“ Secret Service** money in any of the 
accounts presented to the House of 
Commons on the part of the ministers of 
the Crown. He should like to hear some- 
thing in the way of explanation on this 
subject. This amount was the largest 
that had been expended by Government 
under that head these ten years, and he 
believed there was an Act of Parliament 
which limited the expenditure for secret 
service to^lO,(XX)/. in any one year. By 
one of the regulations of the Company, 
no grant exceeding 600/. could be made 
to any one individual without the consent 
of the Court of Proprietors, and yet, here 
was the enormous sum of 53,000/. 
granted by order of the members of their 
Secret Committee; thus giving to a 
small number of directors a power and 
discretion over the Company’s funds 
which was not given to the whole Court 


of Directors as a body. He should wish 
to know of whom this Secret Committee 
was composed ? 

The Chairman .— It is composed of the 
chairman, the deputy-chairman, and the 
senior director. 

Sir C . Forbes . — Put is there not a 
director-general in Cannon Street, who 
superintends and controls this Secret 
Service Committee, as well as the whole 
Court of Directors? lie would appeal 
to his hon. friend (Sir H. J. Brydges), 
who sat near him, whether lie had ever 
heard before of secret service money to 
such an enormous amount in the Com- 
pany's disbursements? His hon. friend 
had resided three years in Persia, and 
nine years in Bagdad, as the representa- 
tive of the Government of India, and 
during the whole of that time the money 
expended by him, as secret service money, 
had not exceeded 3, (XX)/. He should 
wish to know whether the expenditure of 
this large sum of 53,000/. had any thing 
to do with our recent proceedings with 
respect to Persia, or with the war we 
were about entering into in Western 
India ? Some explanation ought to be 
given to the proprietors of the necessity 
for this large sum, and the proprietors 
were interested in seeking for some such 
explanation, for they might rest assured 
that if such wasteful expenditure were 
not checked, our Indian revenues would 
soon be found insufficient to pay the 
dividends of the' proprietors. He had 
not risen with the intention of making a 
speech on this subject, but rather to put 
a question, and he now begged to ask (on 
the part of the proprietors, und also oil 
behalf of the natives of India) for some 
information as to the application of this 
large sum. They might perhaps be told 
that this disbursement was under the 
oaths of the Secret Committee, and that 
they were not permitted to give the 
Court any information respecting it; but 
he was sure such an answer would be far 
from satisfactory, for the same rule might 
apply to an outlay of ten times the 
amount. 

A Proprietor asked, over wliat period 
of time did this expenditure of 53,000/. 
extend ? 

Sir C. Forbes.— Over one year only. 
In that short space had that immense 
sum been expended, by direction, no 
doubt, of the right hon, baronet (Sir J. 
Hobhouse), who was director-general of 
the affairs of the Company. He would 
ask, was this an outlay which the directors 
should sanction ? Why not call the pro- 
prietors together, and let them know for 
what purpose this sum was expended? 
At all events, he hoped the hon. Chair- 
man would give the Court more infor- 
mation on the subject than a shake of his 
head. (A laugh.) 
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The Chairman . — The lion, baronet is 
well aware that 1 am sworn to secrecy, 
and that it is not in my power to give 
him the information for which he seeks. 

SirC. Forbes repeated his opinion, that 
that answer would not satisfy the pro- 
prietors. He would beg to remind them 
that they had now a reduced revenue. 
The profits derived from the opium trade 
were gone — he sincerely hoped for ever. 
But let him ask, would the remaining re- 
venue be able to support such large dis- 
bursements as this_item of 53,000/. for 
secret service money in one year? He 
was sure it would not; and he should 
hot be at all surprised if the next account 
of the Company’s revenue should shew a 
deficiency of three or four millions. 

The Chairman . — I am sorry I can give 
the hon. baronet no farther information 
on this subject. He must be aware that 
this expenditure has been made under 
the direction of the Secret Committee, 
pursuant to the authority of an act of 
parliament. 

Sir II. J. Rrydges said, that he had re- 
sided for a few years at the Court of 
Persia, and for a much longer period at 
Bagdad. On his way from thence to 
Europe, he had been thanked by the 
Sultan tor the important services which 
lie had rendered to him ill Egypt, who 
admitted that, hut for the assistance which 
lie had afforded, the Turkish army could 
not have moved from Constantinople. 
Now it had so happened, that he had 
never set his foot in Egypt; and the ser- 
vices which he had been enabled to ren- 
der, consisted in his having caused to he 
forwarded from Bagdad a million of mo- 
ney for the use of the Turkish troops. 
The whole of the money which he had 
expended as secret service during the 
entire time of his mission abroad, did 
not, as had been already stated by Ills 
hon. friend (Sir C. Forbes), exceed 
3,000/. Yet be hud been most unjustly 
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dealt with by the Government of India. 
As to the amount of the sum which he 
hud paid for secret services, he (as he told 
the Chairman and Deputy Chairman,) 
did not care a d — n about it . — (A laugh . ) 

Sir C. Forbes said, he now gave notice 
that at the next Quarterly General Court 
he would submit a motion for an inquiry 
into the application of the sum of 53,050/. 
expended as secret service money, as ap- 
peared by a document laid before Parlia- 
ment in July last. 

Mr. Weeding would not enter into any 
discussion on the subject of this outlay ± 
but if, as had been stated, the sum had 
been expended by authority of the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Control ; and if that 
right hon. baronet (Sir John Ilobhouse) 
exercised a controlling power over the 
Directors, it was their fault to submit to 
it. The Court of Directors had the 
power to prevent that, if they would only 
exercise it. They could at any time as- 
semble the Court of Proprietors, and over 
that Court the President of the Board of 
Control hud no power. 

Mr. Poyndcr then gave notice of the 
following motion for the next Quarterly 
General Court : — “ That, adverting to 
the despatches of the Court of Directors 
oft lie 20th of February 1833, the 22d of 
February 1837, and the 8th day oT Au- 
gust 1838, it does not appear that the 
proposed object of the first-mentioned 
despatch, viz. the withdrawal of the en- 
couragement afforded by England to the 
idolatrous worship of India, and the re- 
linquishment of the revenue derived 
therefrom, lias yet been accomplished; 
ami therefore that it be recommended to 
the Court of Directors to take effectual 
measures for carrying out their original 
orders of the 20th of February 1833.” 

The Chairman then declared, that the 
present was one of the Quarterly Courts 
held under the Company’s charter. 
After which the Court adjourned. 


POSTSCRIPT TO ASIATIC INTELLIGENCE. 


The despatch of the steamer, with the 
Indian mail from Bombay, having been 
delayed by authority, we have no over- 
land despatch this month, and Mr. Wag. 
horn, in a circular, gives reason to be- 
lieve that the whole system of overland 
communication will be suspended by the 
political measures threatened by the Five 
Powers. 

Advices from China to the 15th .Tune 
liave been received by an American ves- 
sel, which reports that, up to that date, 
the trade was still suspended. 

Cape papers of a later date than we 
have abstracted have reached us. The 


Bill for “ regulating the Duties between 
Masters and Servants ” had passed. 
The “ odious distinction” between per- 
sons of colour and other people had been 
done away with. Information had been 
received at Port Natal that the expedi- 
tion which had marched for the Zoola 
country had declined entering that terri- 
tory, in consequence of the overtures 
which Dingaan, the Zoola chief, had 
made, with the view of concluding a 
lasting peace. The depredations of the 
Caffres arc again becoming a subject of 
annoyance, and a long list i9 given of 
cattle and effects plundered. 
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LAW. 

Judicial Committee or the Privy 
Council, Abu. 30, 1838. 

Pandoor uny Bulla l Pundit t appellant , 
Balhrishen llurba-jee Mahajun , respon- 
dent . — This was an appeal from the S ud- 
der Dewanny Adawlut at Bombay. 

It appears that, between 1799 and 
.1809, Govind Row Khandeykus and his 
son lent money to another branch of the 
family, amounting to lls. 4,327, to se- 
cure payment of which, the borrowers 
mortgaged their dwelling-house in Poona 
for Its. 3 400, and gave their bond for 
the remainder. In 1817, the mortgagees 
fled from the Deccan with the Peshwa, 
and the mortgagors dying, their two sons 
became entitled to the interest in the 
mortgaged house. In 1819, these per- 
sons quitted the Deccan, leaving the 
house in the charge of the appellant. 
The original mortgagees having died, the 
interest of the elder in the mortgage 
vested in Eswant Anund Row Kliatey- 
ktir and Wamun Row Kamchundcr, who 
arrived in Poona, in the absence of the 
mortgagors, and demanded payment or 
possession of the house. The appellant 
communicated this demand to the mort- 
gagors, who, being unable to meet it, 
wrote to the appellant (in 182:1) to take 
the house himself, as security for making 
the best arrangement he could with the 
mortgagees, directing him to endeavour 
to get them to take 8 as. in the rupee (i.e. 
one-half of their demand) ; if they would 
take 4 as., the profit was to be the ap- 
pellant's ; if 12 as., the excess he must 
give; and they promised to repay his 
advances with interest : 1 ‘ till this is 

paid, 11 they say, “ we will abstain from 
all right. over the mansion ; you may keep 
this letter as a deed written by our own 
hands.” The appellant, on receipt of 
this letter, negociated an agreement with 
the mortgagees, who accepted Its. 1,101, 
as a full discharge of the debt, and the 
title-deeds were delivered to the appel- 
lant. The respondent, an inhabitant of 
the Sudasew-Pet, having some claim on 
Wasdeo Jenardhun Kbandeykur (son of 
one of the original mortgagors), one of 
the parties who made the aforegoing 
agreement with the appellant, commenced 
a suit against him, and in January 1829, 
obtained a decree, ex parte and an attach- 
ment against his property, including the 
house in question, which the appellant 
occupied. Before the order of attach- 
ment issued, the appellant petitioned the 
Court, setting forth that Wasdeo Jenar- 
dhun Khanrleykur was absent from the 
Dcccan, and that the house had been 


given over to him ; but not alleging spe- 
cifically that he was mortgagee. The 
Court gave him time to communicate 
with Wasdeo; but, after some further 
delay interposed by the appellant, a final 
order of sale issued in April J830. The 
appellant thereupon commenced the pre- 
sent suit, to confirm his title to the pre- 
mises, as mortgagee, or, in the event of 
the respondent persisting to take in exe- 
cution the half-share of the house, to 
compel him to pay Rs. 1,500, being half 
of the sum secured upon it. The native 
commissioner of Poona, in October 1831, 
held that the house was mortgaged to the 
appellant, and that the respondent had no 
right to take it in execution, condemning 
the defendant in the costs The respon- 
dent appealed to the Zillah Court at 
Poona, which, in December 1831, re- 
versed the judgment of the native com- 
missioner, on the ground that the respon- 
dent (appellant here) hud not, in the out- 
set, riuimcd to he mortgagee, but had 
acted as agent for the absent owner. The 
appellant then appealed to the Court of 
Sudder Dewanny Adawlut at Bombay, 
which, in June 1833, “not being satis- 
fied that the house bad been bond fide 
mortgaged to the appellant,” affirmed the 
sentence of the Zillah Court, with costs. 
From this decree the appellant appealed 
to this tribunal, contending that, having 
advanced money necessary to discharge a 
prior mortgage, lie had a specific lien on 
the premises, and that he had acted under 
a valid agreement between himself and 
the mortgagors. 

The whole case, in this Court, turned 
upon the genuineness of the letter from 
the mortgagors to the appellant, of which 
there was no evidence, and no record 
that evidence was tendered ; and their 
lordships, after hearing Mr. Miller und 
Mr. Wigram , for the appellant, stopped 
Mr. Serj. Span/tie for the respondent. 

Mr. Baron Parke. — None of their 
lordships have any doubt of the propriety 
of the decree of the Sudder Dewanny. 
The appellant shapes his case as equit- 
able mortgagee from the Kliateykurs. 
lie says he paid off the mortgage at their 
request, and was to stand in their posi- 
tion as if a real mortgage had been made 
to him. He has given sufficient proof, 
perhaps, that his was the hand that paid 
off the money under the original mort- 
gage; hut that; it was his own' money, or 
that he was to stand in the situation of 
the original mortgagee, he has not made,, 
out. It depends upon the letter ; he 
says it is a genuine letter; that fact is 
not proved ; there is no proof brought 
forward in favour of it, and his own con- 
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duct affords a strong argument against 
him. He made originally a very diffe- 
rent case, and never said a word about 
this mortgage for above* a year. There 
is no proof of that document upon which 
he now relies. 

Lord Brougham .— The proof of that 
letter was a most material point in the 
case. It was very early made the sub- 
ject of dispute by the party against whom 
the claim was made, and whatever may 
he said as to the informality of these pro- 
ceedings, you are not to make the want 
of form on the one side supply the de- 
fects on the other side, or make the mere 
statement that he was ready to move, be 
taken as proof that he did make the mo- 
tion. The appeal will be dismissed, 
without costs. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A Court of Directors was held at the 
East- India House on the 16th October, 
when Lieut. Gen. Sir Thomas M'Muhon, 
Bart., K. C. B., was appointed Com- 
mander-in- Chief of the Company’s forces 
on the Bombay establishment. 

George Lloyd Hodges, Esq., late Her 
Majesty’s Consul-General in Servia, is 
appointed Her Majesty’s Agent and 
Consul-General in Egypt; date 1st Oct. 
1839. 

The London Gazette of 25th Oct. con- 
tains an order in Council declaring the 
ports of Dover, Aberdeen, Dundee, Exe- 
ter, Poole, Lancaster, Londonderry, 
Portsmouth, Southampton, Sunderland, 
and Yarmouth, arc fit and proper for the 
importation of goods from places within 
the limits of the East-India Company’s 
charter. 

The French papers state that a con- 
siderable enrolment of olliccrs had taken 
place for service in Persia ; that several 
above the rank of lieutenant had been re- 
cently engaged, amongst others, three or 
four field officers, one of whom was to 
accompany a large* convoy of muskets 
purchased for the Shah. 

The Portafoglio Maltese , of the 30th 
Sept, announces, that Hussein Khan, 
the Persian Ambassador in Paris and 
London, arrived in Malta on the 26th, in 
the French steamer Mentor , on his way 
back to Persia. He was accompanied by 
twelve French officers of infantry, cavalry, 
and artillery, all apparelled in their na- 
tional uniforms. 

The Mediterranee , another Maltese 
paper, of October 2d, states, that the 
French military officers on their way to 
Persia were intended to replace Colonel 
Wilbrahain and the other English officers 
who had quitted the service of the Shah. 


The East-India Company are fitting 
out three steam- vessels of war for the 
protection of trade in the East against 
pirates, and for any other emergencies. 
They are about 800 tons each. The 
Queen, intended for Bengal, was built at 
the same yard whence the British Queen 
was launched, and the President , her 
rival, is building ; the Cleopatra and Se- 
sostris , for Bombay, at Northfleet. The 
two former have round, and the latter a 
square stern, and will he armed with very 
heavy metal. 

The merchants of Nantes, interested in m 
the whale fishery, alarmed at the views of 
Great Britain on New Zealand, assem- 
bled on the 15th Oct. to deliberate “ on 
the measures necessary for the preserva- 
tion of their interests.” Several propo- 
sitions were made, hut none appears to 
have been resolved on; the prevailing 
opinion was, “to require of the French 
Government the solemn recognition of 
the independence of New Zealand, and 
the despatch of a sufficient force to cause 
that independence to be respected.” If 
the ministry refuse, the Capitn/e says, 
“the Nantes merchants will apply to the 
Chambers.” The Presse asserts, that 
“ the reflections of the press on the colo- 
nization of New Zealand by the English, 
in contempt of the rights and independ- 
ence of the country, proclaimed and ac- 
knowledged by act of Parliament, have 
not found our Government insensible. 
The Minister of Marine lias been in- 
duced to call for the captain and officers 
of the sloop Heroine ; and M. de Sr. Hi- 
laire, Director of the Colonies, has re- 
ceived instructions to collect from them 
information relating to those parts of the 
country they have visited.” 

IIEI1 MAJESTY’S FORCES 
IN THE EAST. 

PROMOTIONS AND CHANGES. 

•*W L. Draft*, (in Bengal). Ena. Geo. Webb, from 
«4th regt. to be cornet without purch., v. Gray dec. 

(fi Sppt 39.) — lion. A. A. Harbord to be cornet by 
purch., v. Webb app. to 10th L. Drags (20 do.)— 
Licut.-('ol. R. R. Loring, from h.p. unattached, to 
be lieut. -col . v. G. G. Tuite who exeh. (11 Oct.) ; 
Maj. C. R. Cureton, from Kith L. Drags., to be 
lieut.-col. by purch., v. Loring who retires (12 do.) 

4 th L. Dray*, (at Bombay). Comet R. B. Pret- 
tejohn to be lieut. by purch., v. J. E. Gcils who 
retires ; W . K. Fraser to be cornet by purch., v. 
Prettejohn (both 10 Oct. 30). 

15f/t L. Drag*, (on passage to Bombay). Lieut. 
H. Routh to bo paymaster, v. Alex. Campbell re- 
placed on his former h. p. (11 Oct. 39). 

1 0th L. Dm#*, (in Bengal). Comet W. S. Mit- 
chell to be lieut., v. Inveracity dec. ; SerJ.-maj. P. 
Dynon to be cornet, v. Mitchell (both 4 June 38) ; 
Capt.-A. C. Lowe to be mqjor by purch., v. Cure- 
ton prom, in 3d L. Drags, t Lieut, win. Wilmer to 
lie capt. by purch., v. Lowe ; Cornet J. P. Smith 
to be lieut. by punch., v. Wilmer (all 12 Oct. 39 » 
Comet H. D. Swetennam to be lieut. bv purch., 
v. Downie who retires (13 do.) ; Henry Lee to be 
comet by purch., v. Smith (12 do.); Arthur Need 
to be comet by purch., v. Sweetenhain (13 do.) 

2tt Foot (at Bombay) Ena. D. J. Dickinson to be 
lieut., v. Sparke dec. (.30 Jan. 39) ; Ens. Thos. Ad- 
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diaon to be lieut., v. Nixon dec. (31 do.); L. J. 
McPherson to beens. without purch., v. Dickinson 
[5 Sept.) ; Chas. Darby to be ens., v. Addison (6 
do.)— Paym. James Moore, from 67th F.. to be 
paymaster, v. Darby dec. (18 Oct. 3!#). 

3d Foot (in Bengal). Lieut. S. G. Bunbury, from 
63th F., to be Lieut., v. O’Grady who exch. (4 Oct. 
39) ; N. H. Flood to be ens., v. Flood dec. (4 do.) 

4th Foot (at Madras). Lieut. James Keating, from 
7th F.» to be Lieut., v. Shawe app. to 21st F. (17 
Sept 39). 

6th Foot (at Bombay). Brev. Col. W. II. Sewell, 
from 31st F., to be lieut.-eol., v. Powell dec. (17 
Sept. 39). 

12 th Foot (at Mauritius). W. D. Butcher to be 
ena. by purch., v. Bourne who retires (27 Sept. 39). 

17 th Foot (at Bombay). Ens. E. H. Cormick to be 
lieut. by purch., v. Mathews who retires (11 Jan. 
39) ; Ens. J. L. Croker to be lieut. by purch., v. 
Cormick, whose prom, on 22d Feb. 1839 has been 
cancelled (18 Oct. ) ; Ens. W. J. Knox to be ens. by 
purch., v. Croker (18 do.) 

18M Fool (at Bombay). Lieut. J. W. Graves, from 
1st West India Kcgt., to be lieut., v. Buchanan 
prom. (17 Sept. 39).— Lieut. W. A. T. Payne to be 
cant, by purch., v. Haly who retires ; Ens. G. F. 
Call to J be lieut. by purch., v. Payne; 2d Lieut. 
W. P. Cockbum, from 60th F., to be ens., v. Call 

S ill 20 Sept. 39).— Maj. H. Pratt to be lieu t. -col. ; 

rev. Mai. R. Ilamnill to be major, v. Prait ; and 
Lieut. T. Moyle tube capt. v. Hamnill (all 22 < >et).; 
— To be Lieuts. without purchase : Lieuts. C. Dun- 
bar, from 31st F. ; W. T. Bruce, from 2d W. I. 
Regt.; Chas. Bentley, from 1st W. I. Regt. ; Christ. 
Foss, from 2d W. I. Regt.; and W. H. O’Toole, 
from 1st W. I. Regt. (all 22 do.) ; Ensigns, W. A. 
Gwynne, from 28th F. ; J. J. Wood, from 24th F. ; 
Wtn. Coates, from 69th F. ; and George Hilliard, 
from 28th F. (all 23‘do.); 2d-Lieut. A. Murray, 
from 87th F. (23 do ) ; Ens. F. Swinburne, v. Moyle 
(24 do .).— To J!*> Ensign without purchase : H. D. 
Burrell, v. Swinburne (24 do.) 

21*f Foot (In Bengal). Capt.G. W. Nicolls, from 
67th F., to be capt., v. Mackenzie who exch. 130 
Aug. 39).— Lieut. A. G. Shawe, from 4th F.. to be 
lieut., v. Armstrong dec. (17 Sept. 39).— Lieut. B. 
Faunce to be adj., v. MacGregor who resigns the 
acQutancy only (20 Sept.) 

27 th Foot (at Cape of Good Hope). Assist. Surg. 
G. B. Fry, m.d., from Staff, to be assist, surg., 
V. O'Calloghan app. to 4th Dr. Gu. (20th Sept.) 

31 st Foot (in Bengal). D. S. Robertson to be ens. 

S " purch., v. Douglas prom, in 93d F. (30 Aug. 

). — Brev. Maj. H. C. Van Cortlandt to be major, 
v. Sewell prom, in 6th F. ; Lieut. D. B. T. Dodgin 
to be capt., v. Van Cortlandt (both 17 Sept.) 

3 5th Foot (at Mauritius). Ens. W. H. Carrol to 
be lieut. by purch., v. Forrest who retires ; W. T. 
Harris to be ens. by purrh., v. Carrol (both 27 
Sept 39).— Ens. and Adi. H. Wheatstone to have 
rank of lieut. (11 Oct 39). 

39fA Foot (at Madras). Maj. T. Wright to be lieut* 
col., v. Poole dec. ; Brev. Lieut.-Col. D. Urquhart 
to be major v. Wright ; and Lieut. H. F. Stokes to 
be capt., ▼. Urquhart (all 24 April 39). 

41st Foot (at Madras). Ens. A. Sadlier to be lieut. 
by purch., v. Dorvall who retires; and Ens. Alex. 
Stewart, from 98th F., to be ens., v. Sadlier (both 
30 Aug. 39). 

49 th Foot (in Bengal) Ens. James Brockman to 
be lieut., v. Sheil dec. <23 July 39) ; C. Faunt to 
be ens.., v. Brockman (17 Sept.)— Ens. McAdam 
to be lieut. by purch., v. Seymour who retires; W. 
H. C. Baddeley to be ens. by purch., v. McAdam 
(both 11 Oct.) 

54th Foot (at Madras) Capt. J. B. Creagh, f)om 
h. p. unattached, to be capt. v. Pryce Clark who 
exchanges, rec. dif. (20 Sept. 39). 

55th Foot (at Madras) Lieut. L. Wynne, from 
h. p. 43th F., to be lieut., v. Macquarie prom. (27 1 
Sept. 39) : Ens. Edm. Pitman to be lieut. by purch. 
v. Wynne who retires (28 do.) ; T. O. G. Rogers 
to be ens. by purch., v, Pitman <28 do). 

58th Foot, Lieut. A. M. Hay, from 78th F., to 
be lieut , v. J. H. Rowan who retires upon h. p. 
unattached (31 Aug. 39).— Lieut. G. P. Hume 
to be capt. by purch., v. Bell who retires ; Ens. M. 
King to be lieut. by purch., v. Hume; and M. L. 
Westropp to be ens. by purch., v. King (all 20 
Sept.) 


61st Foot. Assist. Surg. F. C. Annetley, from 
the staff, to be assiBt.-iurgeon, v. Molyneux dec. 
(4 Oct. 39). 

75th Foot (at Cape of Good Hope). Ens. T. G. 
Walker to be lieut by purch., v. Ellis who retires; 

E. J. Dickson to be era. by purch., v. Walker 
(both 27 Sept. 39). 

80 th Foot (in N. S. Wales). Ena A.D. W. Best to 
be lieut by purch., v. Pack who retires ; J.C. Hay 
to be ens. by purch., v. Best (both 4 Oct. 39). 

87 th Foot (at Mauritius). 2d-Lleut. W. D. 
Staveley to be 1st- lieut. by purch., v. Middlemore 
who retires; and Henry Moore to be 2d* lieut. by 
purch., v. Staveley (both 4 Oct. 39). 

91 st Foot (at Cape of Goal Hope). P. L.G. Clo- 
ete to be ens. without purch. y. McDonald who 
resigns (17 Sept. 39). 

9Uh Foot (at Madras). LicutD. F. Longworth to 
be capt. by purch., v. McDonald who retires (27 
Sept 39). ; Ens. and Adj. G. A. K.D’Arcy to have 
rank of lieut. (26 do.) ; Ens. W. H. Dore to be lieut 
by purch., v. Longworth (27 do.) : T. H. Ashton 
to be ens. by purrh., v. Dore (27 do.) — Maj. Charles 
Gascoyne, to be lieut. -col. ; Brev. Mid. G. T. Lind- 
say to be major, v. Gascoyne; and Lieut. Wm. 

Spiller to be cant., v. Lindsay (all 22 Oct. 39) 

To be Lieuts. without pu> chase: Lieuts. Thomas 
Burke, from 4th F. ; E. S. Mercer, from 31st F.; 

V. Murray from 2d W. 1. Regt; Albert Frend, 
from . r >5th F. ; Adam Campbell, from 1st W. I. 
Regt.; and H. C. Cardew, from 57th F. (all 22 
do.) ; Ensigns, R. T. Farrcn from 47th F.; and 
J. E. Thackwell, from 9t)th F. (both 23 do.); Ens. 
J. S. Menzies, v. Spiller (24 do )— To be Ensign 
without purchase : Ens. Alex. Maclean, from 2d 

W. I. Regt., v. Menaies (24 do.) 

Ceylon Rifle Regiment. Fred. May to be 2d- 
lieur. by purch., v. Kuxton app. to 89th F. (26 
Sept. 39). 

Cajte Mounted Riflemen. Ens. C. H. Somerset to 
be lieut., v. Donovan app. adj. ; Lieut. T. Dono- 
van to be adj., v. Rishton prom, (both 20 Sept. 39). 
— C. B. Crause to beens.. v. Somerset (27 do.) 
Unattached. Brev. Maj. H. H. Jacob, from 80th 

F. , to be major without purch. (17 Sept 89). 
Brevet. — Lieut -Gen. Sir Jasper Nicolls, K.c.n., 

to have local rank of general in East Indies only 
(18 Oct. 39). 


The following detachments have embarked from 
Gravesend for India during the preceding month : 
—3d Sep'., 3 officers, 189 rank and file, 8 women, 
and 9children, in the Ernwuth , for Calcutta ; 11th 
Sept. 4 officers, 223 rank and file, 6 women, and 
5 children, in the Thomas Gienville, for Madras; 
12th Sept., 3 officers, 223 rank and file, and 1 
woman, in the Mountstuart Klphlnxtone for Ben- 
gal ; 17th Sept., 1 officer, 69 rank and file, and 3 
women, in the Mm ion, for Madras; 2Cth Sept., 
4 officers, 208 rank and file, 2 women, and 1 
child, in the Maoist- ate , for Bombay; 28th Sept. 
3 officers, 86 rank and file, 4 women, and 5 chil- 
dren, in the W aimer Castle for Bengal. — United 
Service Gaz ., Oct . 5. 

The General Commanding-in-chief has granted 
permission to Capt. T. W. McMahon,. 6tn Dra- 
goons, to accompany his father, Lleut.-Gen. Sir 
T. McMahon, the new Commander-ln-Chicf, to 
Bombay. 


HON. COMPANY’S MARINE. 

THE NEW STEAMERS. 

The following officers have been appointed to 
the Hon. Company’s new steamers, the Queen and 
the Cleopatra, on the outward voyage to India: 

Queen , for Bengal.— Commander, Walter War- 
den, i>q., of the. Bengal Pilot Service; 1st officer, 
Mr. A. P Wall, of the Bengal Pilot Service; 2d 
officer, Mr. J. Her com be ; 3d officer. Mr. II. Gar- 
ratt, Pilot Service; Midshipmen, Messrs. Cum- 
berland, Ireland, Pennington, and Mussared, vo- 
lunteer pilo's; Surgeon, Mr. Crawford. 

Cleopatra , for Bombay. — Commander, Lieut. 
Saunders, I.N. ; 1st officer, Mr.Curling; 2d officer, 
Mr. Pullen; 3d officer, Mr. Pixley; Midshipmen, 
Messrs. Sandeman, Chltty, Giles, and Fergu&son, 
volunteers for .the Indian Navy; Surgeon, Mr. 
Campbell. 
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INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrivals. 

Ski*t. Ml. Rosalind* Crouch, from China (Ma- 
cao) 1 5tli May; off' Portland. — 39. F.nter prize, 
Fearon, from Cape 20tli July; off' Dover. — O ct. 
1. Iris, Fisher, from Mauritius 27th June; off 
Hastings.— 2. Cheviot , Young, from V. D. Land 
1st June; and William dc Rerste, Poppen, from 
Batavia 12th June : both off' Lymington.— Isabella, 
Dunning, from Batavia 9th June; at Plymouth, 
— Anna Crichton, Campbell, from Bombay 8th 
June; off Liverpool. — 3. Minerva, Matzcn, from 
Batavia; off Portsmouth. — Gazelle, Hillyer, from 
Madagascar 2d July; off Falmouth. — Palembang, 
Vander Hutch, from Batavia 15th Juno; at Cowes. 
—4. Colonist, Cowman, from N. S. Wale 7th May, 
aud Bahia; at Liverpool.— 7. Caroline, Rodd, 
from N. S. Wales 5th May, Cape Horn 8Lh July, 
and St. Jago 30th Aug.; off Portsmouth.— 15. 
Woodmanstern, H hide well, from Mauritius I8th 
June; and Folksfc mp, Bliss, from South Seas; both 
at Deal.— 16. Barbara, Davidson, from Bombay 
l7thJune; off Holyhead. — 17. Pwnier.lVare, from 
China (Whampoa) 15th May ; off the Wight. — 
William Wise, Ellis, from V. D. Land 18th June; 
off Hastings. — Thomas Lowry, Graham, from 
Bengal 11th June; and Lawrence, Shaw, from 
Bengal 17th May; both off Liverpool.— Anthony, 
Klomp, from Batavia 28th May : off Portsmouth. 
— 18. Boyne, Richardson, from Bombay 5th June, 
Simon's Bay 3d Aug., and St. Michael’s 1st Oct ; 
off Portsmouth.— Columbine, Reid, from ('ape 
28th July; off Falmouth. — Ingleborough, Buckle, 
from China (Whampoa) 15th May; at Bristol.— 
Statesman, (Juillcr, from N.S. Wales; off Liver- 
pool. — 19. Jane Camming, Cuvnming, from Cape 
(Simon's Bay) .'Id Aug.; off Dover. — Charles, Ham- 
mer, from South Seas; off Margate. — Dolphin, 
Lc Cheminant, from Cape loth Aug.: at Deal.— 
21. Isabella, Thorp, from Manilla; in Sr. Ka- 
therine’s Docks. — Persian, Eglington, from Ben- 
gal 8th May; at Liverpool.— 22. Amwcll, Hesse, 
from Cape I3th Aug.; off Dover — William Shar- 
pies, MeClcland, from Bombay IMtli July, Cape 
(passed) 21st Aug., and Ascension 17th Sept. ; ami 
Osprey, Kirk, from Bombay 21st May; both off 
Liverpool. — 23. Yarmouth, Forsayth, from Cape 
13th Aug. ; off Cork.— 24. H.M.S. Scout, Cragie, 
from Simon’s Bay 29th Aug.; off Portsmouth. — 
John McLellan , McDonald, from Bengal 19th 
May; off Brighton. — James Alurvan, Ferguson, 
from Batavia 23d June; at Cowes, — 25. Charles 
Carter, Broad, from Cape 17th Aug.; in the 
River.— JoAn Rentvick, Byron, from Manilla 4th 
May; off Dover. — Favorite, Williamson, from 
Cape 30th Aug.; at Cork.— 20. Henry , Buiuiey, 
from N. S. Wales loth May, and Bahia ; at Deal. 
— Bengal Packet , Steward, from Madras 15th 
June, and Mauritius 24th July ; off Brighton. — 
Orixa, Ager, from China (Macao) 24th May; at 
Cork. — Frances, Johnstone, from Bengal 31st 
May ; off Liverpool. — Sea Witch , Ilcdktiap, from 
Bengal 30th April; in the London Docks. — Isa- 
bella, Robertson, froki China 12th May ; off Cork 

J bound to Leith'. — 28. Claudine, Brewer, from 
ladras 5th July ; off’ Falmouth. — ■ Prince George, 
Young, from Bombay 18th June; off the Wight. 
— Risk, Thomas, from South Seas; at Deal.— 
Gannymcde, Miller, from Batavia lUth May, and 
Cape 25th July ; oft’ Dartmouth. — Speedy, Stewart, 
from Cape 9tn Aug. ; oft’ Lyinington. — 29, Lloyds, 
Garrett, from Bengal 24tli May, and Madras 21st 
June ; off Penzance. — Tigris. Tithcrtou, from 
China 18th May ; off’ Tuskar. 

Departures, 

Sei*t. 21. Mean well, Duck, for N. S. Wales; 
and Richard Bell, Milhnan, for Bengal ; both from 
Torbay. — 20’. Marion , Pope, for Madras and 
Bengal; from Portsmouth.— iMdy Flora , Ford, 
for Madras; from Deal. — 27- James Matheson , 
Mil ward, for Singapore; from Liverpool.— 28. 
Bland, Lallan, for Bengal ; from Liverpool— 29. 
Courier, Dixon, for Cape and Swan River; 
Mary ami Jane, Winter, for Cape; and Symmetry, 
Mack wood, for Ceylon ; all from Deal— Alfred, 
Flint, for N. S. Wales; from Plymouth.— 30. 
Wilmot, Miller, for N. S. Wales; from Ports- 
mouth— For fescue. Hall, for China; and Lord 
Eklon, Worsell, forN.S. Wales; both from Deal. 
—Oct. 1. 11. M. ships Erebus, Ross, and Terror, 
Crosier, on a Southern Voyage of Discovery; 
from Deal. — Repulse, Beckford, for* Bengal (with 
troops) ; from Deal.— Chelydra, Small, for N. S. 
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Wales, from Bristol. — Lily, Deave, for (.’ape; 
from Plymouth. — Matilda, Rowe, for Bengal; 
from Liverpool— 3. Union, Webster, for N. S. 
W’ales; and Walmer Castle, Close, for Bengal 
(with troops); both from Portsmouth— 4. Heart 
of link, MacDonald, for Madeira and Mauritius; 
aud AUerton , Chatterton, for Bengal; both from 
Liverpool. — 5. Warrior, Cowey, tor Cape ; and 
Duke of Rorburghe, Thompson, for New Zealand 
(with 120 emigrants) ; both from Plymouth. — 
Rainbow, Bulman, for Cape: Henry, W&lmslcy, 
for N. S. Wales ; and Viscount Melbourne, McKer- 
lie, for Bengal (with troops); all from Deal— 
Henry Porcher, Hart, for N. S. Wales (in ballast) ; 
from Liverpool. — Mountstuart Elphinstone , 
Stewart, for Bombay; from Clyde— ff. Indus, 
McFarlane, for Port Philip and South Australia; 
from Leith. — 7. Betkshire, Clarkson, for Ceylon 
and Bombay ; from Portsmouth.— JoAn Bull, Or- 
mond, for Port Philip and South Australia; from 
Plymouth.— India, Campbell, for N. S. Wales; 
from Clyde (arrived 23d at Cork).— 8. Sovereign, 
Campbell, for V. D. Land; and Arkwright, Dam- 
brill, for N.S. Wales; both from Liverpool.— 10. 
Arab, Moarns, for Hamburgh and Cape; from 
Gravesend. — 11. ('adipic, Flight, for Algoa Bay ; 
from Deal. — 12. Woodbridge, Dobson, for N. S. 
Wales (with convicts) ; from Shcemess— 13. Hope, 

Coombs, forN. S. Wales; from Deal Harvest 

Hume, Todd, for South Australia; from Dundee. 
— City of,Puonah, Wilson, for Bombay; and Cum- 
berland, Osborne, for N. S. Wales; both from 
Liverpool. — Hi. Helen Sytners, Japp, for Cape 
and Hayti ; from Liverpool. — 17. Crescent, Gol- 
die, for Hobart Town and N. Wales (with con- 
victs) ; and Xautilus, Marshall, for N. S. Wales 
(with do.) ; both from Kingston. — 18. Lady Ro- 
wena, Clayton, from Llanelly for Bombay ; from 
Milford. — Laura , Day, for Batavia and Singapore; 
from Liverpool. — 19. Magistrate , Allan, for Bom- 
bay < i with troops); from Plymouth.— Competitor, 
Prichard, for N. S. Wales; from Liverpool — 
Duke of Bueleuch, McLeod, for Bengal; from 
Portsmouth. — 20. Sophia, Johns, for N. S. Wales; 
from Poitsmouth — Hindoo, Mawson, for Ben- 
gal ; from Liverpool. — Catherine Jamieson, Cuth- 
hertson, for Cape ; from Shields. — 21. John King , 
Pynon, for Mauritius; from Southampton.— 22. 
St. Helena, Long, for Cape; from Liverpool. — 
Britannia, Leith, for N. S. Wales ; from Deal— 
Columbian, Wakeman, for Port Philip and N. S. 
Wales; from Liverpool. — 23. Mar, Young, for 
China (with despatches) ; from Plymouth. — Arab, 
Hedges, for Launceston and Port Philip; from 
Deal. — Glcubrrvic, Black, for New Zealand; 
from Deal (arrived 24th at Plymouth leaky.) — Ben- 
coolcn, Stamp, for N.S. Wales ; from Plymouth. 
—Malay, Cal breath, for Mauritius; and Argyra, 
Reed, for Cape ; both from Liverpool.— 24. Mary 
Eliza , Paterson, for Port Philip and Launceston ; 
Mary lmric, Boyd, for Mauritius ; Parland, Taite, 
for Bombay (witn troops) ; ami West Indian, Mac- 
Arlhur, for Hobart Town; all from Deal.— 25. 
Jessie Mitchell, Thompson, for Cape ; 3 from 
Gieenoek. — 28. New Thomas, Adams, for Cape; 
from Liverpool. — 27- Rajasthan, Ritchie, for 
South Australia aiul Port Philip ; Ann, M‘A1- 
pine, for Hobart Town; Cherub, Matthews, for 
Cape, Batavia, and Manilla; Fairy Queen, Cou- 
sins, for Ceylon and Bombay ; and Hindustan , 
Redman, for Madras (with troops) ; all from Deal. 
—Clifton, Cox, for Bombay (with troops) j from 
Portsmouth. 


PASSENGERS FJIOM TIIE PAST. 

Per Boyne , from Bombay; (Sec As. Journ. for 
Sept. p. Ens. „ C. Grey, 8th N.I., died at 
sea. 

Per John APLcttan, from Bengal: Mrs. Co- 
wan; two Misses Porteous: Miss West: Mr. 
Gourlay ; four children ; three servants. 

Per Premier, from China ; Joseph Cragg, Esq. 
Per Abel Gower, from N. S. Wales • Mr. Pierre- 
inont : Mr. Wilson, late master of the Alary 
Ann. 

Per Caroline, from N. S. Wales: Mr. Foster 
amt daughter; Mrs. Suthers; Mr. O’Brien; Mr. 
Harris. 

Per Colonist, from N. S. Wales: Messrs. 
Broughton, J. Yates, J. McCann, N. Dixon, and 
Mellish. 

(2 L) 
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Per Statesman, from N. S. Wales: Capt. G. 
W. Cole, late of the Avon ; Mrs. Cleland. 

Per William Wise, from V. D. Land: Mr. and 
Mrs. Innes ; Mr. Flaxman ; Capt. Gibson ; Capt. 
Bull ; Messrs. Harris, Cheine, and Tippler. 

Per Cheviot , from V. D. Land: Mr. Young ; 
Masters T. and E. Kelly. 

Per Henry, from N. S. Wales : Mrs. Bunney, 
and four children ; Mr. and Mrs. Humphreys ; 
Mr. Hopkins ; three steerage passengers. 

Expected. 

Per Duchess of Kent, from N. S. Wales: Mrs. 
E. Terry, and servant; Mrs. Newby and daugh- 
ter; T. Galloway, A. Kellie, W. Lee, and J. 
Browne, Esqrs. ; two Mr. Irelands; Master Jar- 
rett. 

Per Plat inn, from Batavia: Capt. and Mrs 
Boadle, of the late ship Siam ; Capt. and Mrs. 
Macfee, of the late ship Aliquis. 


PASSENGERS TO INDIA. 

Per Repulse, for Bengal : Mr. and Mrs. Lush- 
ington; Capt. and Mrs. G. A. Smith: Lieut, and 
Mrs. Reynolds; Lieut. Shortrced ; Mr. Eaton; 
Mr. I’ryce; 400 troops. 

Per Viscount Melbourne, for Bengal : Capt. 
1/ Estrange, H.M. 21st regt., in charge of troops; 
Ensigns Menzies and Lyster, H.M. !>4th regt. ; 
Assist. Surg. Wrightson; Mr. Innes ; detach- 
ments from 1I.M. lyth, 44th, and 04th regts. 

Per Duke of Buccleugh, for Bengal : Mr. and 
Mrs. Haworth ; Lieut, and Mrs. Talbot, 53dN.l.; 
Mr. and Mrs. Smith, and party, for Madeira; Mr. 
Hutchinson; Assist. Surg. Sherlock ; Messrs. 
Bateman. Hudson, Simeon, andCripps; Mr. and 
Mrs. Taylor ; Mr. J. Iloyce. 

Per Harrison, for Madras: Lieut. Lewis, Elis. 
Mahon, and Eus. EsteTiek,all of ll.M. 94th Foot ; 
detachment of troops. 

Per Persia, for Madras and Ceylon: IJrcv. Maj. 
Lindsay, Capt. Cotton, Lieut. Dore, Ens. Bruce, 
and Assist. Surg. Moore, all of ll.M. 94th regt. ; 
Mr. and Mrs. MeNali ; Messrs. H. and C. Read; 
Rev. Mr. Palm; Lieut. May; detachment of 
troops. 

Per Fairy Queen, for Ceylon; Miss McLean; 
Miss Curgeuven ; Mr. Elliott ; two servants. 

Per Berkshire, for Ceylon and Bombay: Capt. 
and Mrs. llale, 22d Bomtiay N.I.; Capt. and 
Mrs. Manesty, 8tli do.; Lieut. and Mrs. Stuart, 
14th do. ; Mrs. Duncan; Mrs. Elliott and family ; 
Misses Ilalkctt, Morgan, ami Williamson ; Lieut. 
Sparrow, 13th Bombay N. I.; Messrs. Anderson, 
Evans, Francis, Hodgson, and Nixon. 

Per Clifton , for Bombay : Capt. ami Mrs. Grat- 
tan, Ensigns Swinburne, Cochrane, C'ockbum, 
Armstrong, and Hewitt, ami Assist. Surg. Baker, 
all of H.M. 18th (or Royal Irish) regt. 

Per Exmouth, for Bengal (sailed 20th Sept.;: 
Major J. Picton Bcctc, and 2d-I,ieut. Holland, 
both of H.M. 21st Foot; detachment of troops. 

Per Parland, for Bombay: Capt. Wigston; 
Lieut. Joddrell ; Ens. Mcason, &c. ; detachment 
of troops. 

Per ll.M. troop-ship Rattlesnake , for Ceylon : 
Brev. Maj. J. Gordon, Royal Artillery; 2d Capts. 
W.. Stokes and W. L. Kayes, ditto; 1st Lieuts. 
F. ’S. Hamilton, C. R. Wynne, John Travers, 
and R. S. Allen, ditto ; 2d Lieuts. Laurence and 
M. C. Dixon, ditto; Assist. Surg. J. A. Davis, 
ditto ; 2 companies of 3d bat. artillery ; also a de- 
tachment of infantry. 

Per lAuiy Flora , for Madras ( corrected list) : 
Col. and Mrs. C. Lethbridge ; Mrs. Gen. Pcarse; 
Col. M. Riddell; Mr. and Mrs. Reid and family ; 
Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Knox; Mr. Lascelles and 
family; Mrs. Madden; Misses Ellis, White, A t- 
tey. Young, and Hutchinson; Lieuts. C odd and 
Greentrce ; Messrs. Wieland, Taylor, and Rid- 
dell ; detachment of troops. 

Per rjenohin, fer Bengal (corrected list) : Mrs. 
Campbell and two children ; Mrs. seeeombe ; 
Mrs. Ellis; Mrs. ami Miss Dick; Miss Daunt; 
two Misses Shervill ; Mrs. Bourhill . Capt. Camp- 
bell, ll.M. 11th regt.; Messrs. Dent, Bailey, 
Hickey, Parker, Ellis, and Dick. 

Per Walmer Castle, for Bengal (corrected list ) ; 

Mrs. Lloyd and daughter ; Capt. and Mrs, Hal- 


ford, 41st N.I.; Dr. and Mis. Tweddell. med. 
estab. ; Mr. and Mrs. Lamb; Misses Nicholls, 
Graham, Gibbs, and Batten; Capt. Scott, ll.M. 
31st F., in command of troops ; Capt. Hunt, 22d. 
N.I.t Surg. E. Mitchell, Bengal estab. ; Dr. 
Ayre; Ensign Toole, H.M. 49th regt.; Mr. 
Loughnan ; Assist. Surg. A. Morton, Bengal 
estab. ; detachment of troops. 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 

The Siam, Boadle, from Liverpool to Singa- 
pore and Manilla, got on shore near Java Head 
8th May, and immediately filled with water: 
crew saved. 

The Annie, late Palon, from Llanelly to Mo- 
cha, was wrecked near Aden (S.W, coast of Ara- 
bia) 20th June ; crew saved. 

The Admiral Cock bum, Lawrence, from a South 
Sea whaling voyage, to London, is totally lost In 
False Bav, Cape of Good Hope: crew (except one) 
saved: also l,(X>u barrels of oil. 

The Francis Fred in , Matterson, from Sydney 
to Port Philip, went on shore near Port Stephens 
10th June, and became a total wreck. 

The Dennuuk Hill , from Newcastle to Sydney, 
N. S. Wales, has been towed into Broken Bay, 
in a sinking state, and put on the beach. 

The David Witton , having run ashore a little to 
the southward of Holdfast Bay, South Australia, 
became a total wreck. 

The Hero of Mulown, Grundy, got upon Bat- 
tery Point, at Sydney, N.S. Wales, on the night 
of the 29th May last, in a heavy squall, hut got 
off without damage, and sailed 0th June for Ba- 
tavia. 

The French ship Denise, Thihout, has been 
treacherously attacked and plundered by a body 
of Malays at the port of Soosoo, West Coast of 
Sumatra: captain slain. 

Mr. Street (owner) and the other persons be- 
longing to the late ship Despatch (See last vol. p. 
3401 arrived at Sydney on the evening oi the 30th 
March. 

The William Kurd, Potter, from Calcutta to 
London, Gerard, Donker, from Canton to New 
York, and the Aiglc, from Calcutta to Havre, 
have put into Mauritius leaky; the two latter 
must discharge. 

The Hero, Cloyde, sailed from Table Bay llth 
June for Algoa Bay, and has not since been 
heard of. 

The Maria, Kidson, which arrived at the Cape 
of Good Hope on the 9th Aug. from the Mauri- 
tius, experienced a heavy gale on the 3d, had her 
decks swept, and was thrown on her beam ends. 

The Caledonia, S troy an, from Bombay to Liver- 
pool, has put into the Mauritius leaky, and dis- 
charged her cargo. She will be hove down, and new 
coppered. 

The Orixa, from Canton, encountered a typhon 
30th May; lost topmast, sails, jibbooin, quarter- 
boat, &c. 

The Magistrate, Allan, from London to Bom- 
bay (with ‘troops), put into Plymouth 0th Oct. 
leaky, with oumns choked, ballast shifted, and 
eargo all adrift : she sailed again on the 19th. 

The Glen Huntley, Buchanan, from Greenock 
to Sydney, N. S. Wales, struck on a sunken rock 
in the Sound of Trenara, but was got off on the 
flood, and brought to anchor in Oban Bay. She 
will put back to Greenock to repair. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

Sept. 23. At Somerset-housc, Cheltenham, the 
lady of Major Roberts, Bengal Artillery, of a 
daughter. 

24. At Keynshambury-housc. Cheltenham, the 
lady of Capt. D. R. Newall, of a son. 

20. At Spring-hill, near Stockport, the wife of 
Colonel Thomas, C.B. and M.P., of the 20th 
regt., of a son. 

27. At the Rectory, Curry Malet, the lady of 
Frederick Cardew, of the Bengal civil service, of 
a daughter. 
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Oct. 7. At the Duett* Guernsey* the wife of J. 
G. F. Pigott, Esq, (late H.C.S.), of a son, which 
died on the lOlli Oct. 

ft At the Willows, Upper Tooting, the wife of 
Colonel Strover* of a son. 

10. At Devonport, the lady of Capt. W. II. 
Jackson, l ion. E.T.C.S., of a son. 

15. At Dayswater, the lady of Robert Iludle- 
ston. Esq., of a son. 

17. In Portland Place* the lady of James Wig- 
ram* Esq.* of a daughter. 

— At My ton-house, Warwickshire, the lady 
of Charles M. Caldecott* Esq., of a daughter. 

20. At Stanstcad Bury, Herts, the lady of James 
Henry Crawford, Esq.* of tlic Bengal civil ser- 
vice, of a son. 

21. In Clarendon-place, I lyde-park-gardens, the 
lady of Philip Melvill, Esq., of a daughter. 

— At Slough* the lady of Kir John Herchel, 
Dart., of a daughter. 

23. At Wimbledon, the lady of Maj. Gen. Ilogg, 
of a son. 

Lately. At Balgarvlc, the lady of Maj. Gen. 
Webster, Hon. E. I. Company’s service, of a son. 


MARRIAGES. 

Auk. 30. At Triuity Church, Brompton. John 
Dangerfield, Esq., of Suflolk-strect, Pall-mall- 
east, and of Con naught-square, to Fiances 
Susanna, youngest daughter of the late Walter 
Trevelyan, Esq.* of Netherwitton hall, North- 
umberland, and grand-daughter of the late .Sir 
George Trevelyan, Bart. 

Sept. 21. At Pinner, Middlesex, George llusscll 
Nixon, Esq., to Rosalie Adelaide, youngest daugh- 
ter of the late John Dougan, Esq. 

24. At Bodmin, ('apt. Harry II. Watts, of the 
2(ith regt. Madras Infantry, eldest son of the late 
Lieut. Colonel Watts, to Charlotte, third daugh- 
ter of James Kempthomc, Esq., of Windsor 
Cottage, Bodmin, rnul grand-daughter of the late 
Admiral Kempthomc. 

Oc t.R. At St. Olavc’s, R. F. Hall, Esq., to 
Janet, only daughter of the late Win. M. W. 
Wallace, Esq., of Penang, Prince of Wales’ 
Island* 

If,. At St. Marylebone Church, the Rev. Richard 
Croft, youngest son of the late Sir Richard Croft, 
Bart., to Charlotte Leonora, eldest daughter of 
the late Lieut. Col. 11. II. Bussell, of the Madras 
Cavalry. 

111. At Tonbridge Wells, Mr. Martin Shipley* 
to Caroline, youngest daughter of the Jate John 
Onions* Esq.* of St. Helena. 

21. At St. Marylebone Church, Major General 
Cleiland, to Sarah Elizabeth Ward, eldest daugh- 
ter of the late Capt. Presant. 

Lately. Mr. J. Maitland, late H.C.S. , to Elea- 
nor, youngest daughter of the late Col. Arthur Dis- 
ney, of Dublin. 

— At Bromley, in Kent, ('apt. Vidal, U.N., to 
Sarah Antoinette, daughter of Henry Veitch, 
Esq., of Madeira* ami niece of Co lone] ad Mrs. 
Tweedy, of Bromley-house. 


deaths. ^ 

May 29. At sea, on board the Moira, on the 
passage from Bengal* Brcv. Capt. T. Sarnies, of 
H.M. 0th Regt. of Foot. 

July l . At sea, on board the Boyne , on the 
voyage home from India, Charles Grey, Esq., 
ensign lith Bombay N.I., eldest son of the fate Doc- 
tor Grey, Bishop of Hereford, and nephew of 
Earl Grey. 

30. At sea* on board the Moira, on the passage 
from Calcutta, Maj. Gen. Sir Robert Stevenson, 
K.C.B.* colonel of the 1st Ilegt. Bengal N.I. 

Aug. 2 9. At Ampthill* Beds, Edward Robert, 
aged 11 years* youngest son of the late Dr. C. W. 
Welchman, of the Bengal military service. 

Sept. 23. At Ncwcastle-on-Tyne, Gen. Terrot, of 
the Royal Artillery* In his 82d year. He served 


his country faithfully for fifty years in Europe* 
Asia* and America. 

20. At Margate, W. II. L. Bird, Esq., of the 
12th Regt. Bengal N.I., in his 27th year. 

20. At Dublin, suddenly, aged ft). Brevet Major 
Kcappoek, of H.M. 22d Ilegt., in which corps 
lie hail served fully .13 years, lie was engaged 
at the capture of the Mauritius in IHlo. 

Oct. 1. Suddenly, Mr. Luke Springbett, for 
many years .auctioneer to the Hon. East-India 
Company, aged GO. 

2. At Villanuova, James G. Cochrane, Esq., 
second son of the late James Cochrane, Esq., of 
the Hon. E. I. Company’s civil service. 

G. At 2.1, Regent-terrace, Edinburgh, Major 
William Yule, lion. E. 1. Company’s service. 

7. At Pitferrane, Fife, Admiral Sir Peter Hal- 
kett, Bart., G.C.H., aged 74. 

ft At his brother’s residence, Wigm ore-street, • 
('apt. John Freeman* late of the Hon. E. I. Com- 
pany’s naval service, aged 01. 

10. In London, Mr. Kdwanl S. Ferraby, late of 
N. S. Wales, anil son of the late Rev. J. Ferraby, 
of Welford, Northamptonshire. 

— At his seat, Holbrook Grange, Warwick- 
shire, John Caldecott, Esq., in his UJltli year. 

11. At Mount Vernon, near Douglas, Isle of 
Man, Helen Wemyss Watson, relict oi l the late Dr. 
Alexander Watson, m.d., and only sister of the 
present Maj. Hen. Sir John Sinclair, Bart., lion. 

E. I. Company’s service. 

12. At Rotterdam, Alexander l.oudon. Esq., 
late of Java, aged .10 years. J 

13. At his residence. Prospect Hill, Beading, 
Henry Owen, Esq., late in the I Ion. E. 1. Com- 
pany’s service, in his Sis* year. 

14. Ill Fitzroy -square, in her "IN h year, Mary, 
widow of George Salt well, Esq., lafe of Coper 
(lower-street, formerly a Commander in the Hon. 

E. I. Company’s service. 

Hi. At Southampton, in his 71*1 year, Rear- 
Admiral Sir Samuel Warren, K.C.B., K.C.II. 

— At Brentwood, Miss Eliza Grcenhill, only 
daughternf the late Joseph Grcenhill, Esq., many 
years in the civil service of the Hon. E. 1. Com- 
pany at Madras. 

10. At his house in Portland Place, Maj. Gen. 
Sir William Blackburne, of the Hon. FM. Com- 
pany’s Madras establishment, in the 70th year of 
Iiis age. Sir William Blackburne went to India in 
1702, and after an honourable and active career 
through tho subordinate ranks of his profession, he 
was selected, at a peculiar period of dilliculty, to 
fill the station of Resident at the Court of Tan- 
jore. After 40 years spent in the service of the 
Company, and having received the repeated thanks 
of the different governments in India, he relumed 
to Iris native land. 

— At Worthing, Lucy, relict of the late John 
Buiford, Esq., of the East India House, aged 7ft 

— At Great Baddow, Essex, Maj. Gen. Sir 
Nicholas Trant, aged 70. 

23. In Bromnton-squnre, aged 20, Frances, wife 
of Capt. W. 11. Walker, East India service, and 
daughter of the late Richard Bathurst, Esq., of 
Kittmgbourne, Kent. 

25. At Highgatc, aged 7 years, Julia Mcdora. 
eldest daughter of Henry Garrard, Esq., of Mait- 
land, New South Wales. 

Lately. On his passage from Bombay to Calcutta, 
Lieut. E. A. Lucas, of H.M. 3d L.Drags., aged 23. 

— On her way to Cheltenham, the Lady Jane 
Wraxall, relict of the late Sir N. W. Wraxall, Bart., 
of Wraxall, Somersetshire, daughter of the late 
Peter Eased les. Esq., of Mask Hall, Northaller- 
ton, Yorkshire, ami of Knight’s House, South 
Minims, an East-lndia Director, and hanker of 
London. 

— ' The Rev. Thomas Wetlierhead, chaplain to 
the lion. E. I. Company, late of Leeds. 

— At Corstorphlno. Selina, wife of Major G. 

N. C. Campbell, Bengal Artillery. 

— At Ueyrout, M. Deval, the French consul at 
that place. He died after an illness of three days, 
from the effects of a coup de solid. 
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N.B. The letters P.C. denote prime cost, or manufacturers' prior* ; A. advance (per cent .) on the same : 
I). discount (per cent.) on the same s N.D. no demand,— The bazar maund is equal to 82 lb. 2 os. 2 
drs., and 100 bazar maunds equal to 110 factory maunds. Goods sold by Sa. Rupees R. mds. produce 
t to VP™’ Ci \ nt \ more than when sold by Ct. Rupees F. mds.— The Madras Candy is equal to 500lb. The 
Surat Candy is equal to 748J ft. The Pecul is equal to 1331 lb. The Corge is 20 pieces. 

___ CALCUTTA, June 15, 1839. 


. Rs.A. 

Anchors Co.'sRs. cwt. 14 0 (a), 


Bottles 1(X> 10 

Coals . ... ........ ... ... . . B. md. 0 


Rs. A. 
20 0 
11 0 
0 10 
34 4 
34 12 
31 ti 


Copper Sheathing. 18-32 . .F.md. 34 0 34 4 1 - 1 h 

Brasiers', do. 34 ti — 34 12 Bolt 

I"* 0 * do. 31 0 — 31 ti Shee 

Ohi Cross do. 32 0 - 32 4 Naili 

do. 35 0 — 36 0 1 H001 

do. 31 0 - 31 4 

Nalls, assort do. 50 0 — 55 0 

Peru Slab Ct.lla.do. I 

Russia Sa.RB.Ao. 

Copperas.... do. 2 7 — 

Cottons, chintz pee. 3 12 — 

Muslins do. 1 0 — 

0 3J- 


Yarn 20 to 140 

Cutlery 

Glass Ware... 

Ironmongery 15 D. 

Hosiery, cotton 30D. 

Ditto, silk 


2 0 
0 0 
2 10 
0 61 


Iron, Swedish, sq. .Co.’sRs. F.md. 

flat do. 

English, sq do. 

llat * do. 

Bolt • do. 

Sheet do. 

Nails cwt. 

Hoops F.md. 

Kentledge cwt. 

Lead, Pig F.md. 

— — unstamped do. 

Millinery 

Shot, patent bag 

Spelter Ct.Ils. F. md. 

Stationery 

Steel, English...... Ct.Rs. F.md. 

; Swedish do. 

Tin Plates Sa.Rs. boxs 

Woollens, Broad cloth, fine ..yd. 

coarse and middling. . . . 

Flannel fine 



BOMBAY, July 27, 1839. 


. ■_ Rs. 

Anchors cwt. 12 

Bottles, quart doz. 1.12 

£°als ton ti — 

Copper, Sheathing, 10-3*2 cwt. 57 

Thick sheets or Brazcr's . . do. (*s > 

Plate bottoms do. 6*2 

Tile do. 51 

Cottons, Chintz, Ac., &c. 

Longclotlis, 38 to 40 yds 

Muslins 

Yarn, Nos. 20 to (»() lb. 0.7 — 

ditto. Nos. 70 to 100 0.18 

Cutlery, table P.C. 

Earthenware A. 

Glass Ware 

Hardware 

Hosiery, half hose 1».C. 


Rs. 

20 

i 

: Iron, Swedish 

English 

Rs. 

.St. candy 57 @ 

Rs. 

12 

Hoops 

cwt. ti.8 

12 



ilo R 

— 

Rod for bolts 

..St. candy 37 

— 

__ 

Lead, Pig 

Sheet 

cwt. 11.8 

— 

(U2 

Millinery 

Shot, patent 

Spelter 

Stationery 

•Steel, Swedish 

cwt. 15 

f , B , tub ! ^ 

Iti 



Tin Plates 



— 

’ Woollens, Broad doth. 

fine ..yd. ti.10 

1 


1 Flannel, fine ■ 





CANTON, May 25 , 1839 . 


„ , Drs. Drs.; 

Cottons, Chintz, 28 yds piece 3 (a) 5 

Longcloths do. 3* — ' 8 

Muslins, 20 yds do. 

Cambrics, 40 yds do. 3 — 4 

Handkerchiefs do. 1.25— 2 

Yam, Nos. ltito52 pecul 24 — 39 

Iron, Bar do. 3J — 4 

7 — ■ do. 4J — 5 

Lead, Pig do. «J 


Drs. Drs. 

Smalts pecul 40 ($ 55 

Steel, Swedish tub reduc.stock 

Woollens, Broadcloth yd. 1.35— 1.45 

do. ex super yd. 0.90— 2.80 

- Camlets, at Whampoa pee. 20 — 22 

- Do. at Linlin do. 

Long Ells do. 101— 10\ 

I'in, Straits pecul 

Tin Plates box 81— 9 


SINGAPORE, May 23, 1839. 


. ^ Drs. 

Anchors pecul til C 

Bottles ..loo 4 

Copper Nails and Sheathing pecul 34 

Cottons, Madapollams, 24yd.. . 33-36 pcs. 2 - 

Ditto 24 40-44 do. 2* - 

Longcloihs 38 to 40 35-30 do. 31 - 

do. do 40-43 do. 41 - 

— — . do. do 45-60 do. 5 - 

Grey Shirting do. do 36-30 do. 31 - 

— — Prints, 7 *8. ®9-8. single col ours do. 2 — 
— two colours do. 21- 

— — — — Turkey reds do. ti - 

— fancies do. 3 - 

— Cambric, 12 yds. by 42 to 44 •• pcs. 11 - 

Jaconet, 20 42 •• 45 ... -do. 1* - 

Lappets, 10 40 • • 42 . -do. I - 


Drs. | D rs . D rs. 

$ 7 Cotton llkfs. imit. Uattick, dble.* >corge 4 (a), 5 

— do. do Pullicat doz! 14—2} 

— Twist, Grey mule, 30 to 50 • -pecul 32 — 42 

• 2A Ditto, ditto, higher numbers.. do. 

. Ditto, Turkey red, No.30to50- -do. 85—100 

■ 5 [Cutlery saleable. 

■ 5 I Iron, Swedish pecul 4} — 4.J 

■ 8 ; English do. 3 — - 

■ 44 Nall, rod do. 34 — 3} 

. 34 Lead, Pig do. 7 — 74 

• 3 :J Sheet do. 7 — 74 

• 81 Spelter pecu 61—7 

• 4 Steel tub 44 — 5 

• 24' I Woollens, Long Ells ....pcs. 6 — 84 

• 2 'I Gambled do. 20—29 

- Hi— Bombazetts do. 4 | — £ 
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MARKETS IN INDIA AND CHINA. 


Calcutta , July 15, 11139.— -Sales of Mule Twist to 
the extent of 440 bales have been effected since 
our last, but at low prices: the present state of the 
market, and the rates at which large parcels are 
now selling, will prevent the prices from Improving 
for some time to come. A sale of Turkey Red 
English Dyed Yarn has been effected at our last 
quotation. Sales of all descriptions of Chintzes con- 
tinue to be effected at steady prices. Importations 
of Turkey lied Twilled Cloth have been large, 
and sales to a great extent continue to lie effected 
but at rather low prices. Sales of Long Cloth, 
Cambrics, Jaconets, and low quality of Book Mus- 
lins have been effected to a considerable extent ; no 
less than 1)2,400 ps. of Books have been sold during 
the past week, but at low prices -, Checks and Lap- 
nets are neglected, there being no demand for them. 
There are few enquiries for Woollens, but the 
prices offered are too low to encourage sales. The 
Copper market is still inactive in the absence of de- 
mand from the Upper Provinces, and prices have 
Iven way throughout the assortments. Our mar- 
et for Iron has remained without action during 
the past week, and prices without alteration. Sheet 
Lead without sale ; Pig has been sold at a reduc- 
tion in price. There is no demand for Spelter from 
the Upper Provinces, and the sudden rise of 8 a 7 
As. per md., is attributable to some speculative 
measures on the spot. Tin Plates remain as last 

a uoted. Quicksilver has slightly improved In price. 

leer has also also slightly improved in price. — Pr. 
Cur . 

Madras , July 17, 1839.— Although the market 
may be said to be amply supplied with F.urApc 
goods of every description, there are few wholesales 
of any consequence to report. — Pr.Cur. 

Bombay July 27, 1039. — The transactions of the 
past week in Piece Goods have been upon a limited 
scale — Metals: the market has been quiet during 
the week, and the only transaction reported is 331) 
candies of Swedish Iron at Hs.57 per randy, which 
is a deeline of about Rs. 2 per candy on previous 
prices.— IV. Cur. 

Singapore, May 23, 1839.— Cotton Goods, Plain, 


Printed, and Coloured, no importations since our 
last. Stocks generally are heavy, but the demand 
continues pretty good, and as the supplies mav be 
expected to be moderate for some time, some im- 
provement in the prices of Plain Goods may be 
looked for. At present, however, prices both of 
Plain and Fancy Goods are very low.— Grey Mule 
Twist, stock still continues very large, and demand 
dull. Coloured Twist is in some request. Turkey 
Red, Nos. 44 and 40. have been sold at Sp. Dols. 
85 and 93 per pecul. — Woollens : Camblets inquired 
for, and a small importation, suitably assorted, 
would bring quotations; Long Ells continue al- 
most without inquiry.— Metals ; Iron, English, 
709 pels, of Flat Bar, and 170 pels. Nail Rod, nave 
been sold at Sp. Drs. 3, and 200 picls. Flat Bar at 
Sp. Drs. 3 per pick ; stock of Flat Bar large, and de- 
mand rather dull. Nail Rod is in good demand at 
quotations. Round, Square, and Sheet, seldom 
wanted. IIoop, small sizes, inquired for. Swedish 
Flat Bar, market heavily supplied ; last sale, Sp. 
Drs. IS, but an importation of 5otons would not 
likely bring over Sp. Drs. l.f per pccnl. Lead, 
Pig and Sheet, a small supply wanted. Spelter, 
retailing slowly at quotations. Steel, small sizes, 
saleable.— Earthenware, stock large, and no de- 
mand. 

Penang. Juno 15, 1839. — Cotton Manufactures: 
moderate imports, via Singapore, during the week. 
There continues a fair demand for suitable descrip- 
tions of plain cottons. — Metals : English Bar Iron, 
imports via Singapore, and the market is heavily 
supplied. — Beer, Wines, and Spirits : market heavily 
supplied. 209 gallons French Brandy have been sold 
at 45 cents per gallon. — Pr. Car. 

Canton, May 25, 1839.— Extensive sales of British 
( ; oods have been made during the past week at about 
the rates quoted in our last, the prices having been 
maintained, notwithstanding the large quantities 
thrown on the market by an increasing belief on 
the part of the Chinese that foreigners are really 
» reparing to quit Canton after completion of the 
oauing of the few ships now remaining in the port. 
— Pr. Cur. 


INDIA SECURITIES AND EXCHANGES. 


Calcutta , July 1.5, 1839. 
Government Securities. 

Buy. Sell. 

Stock . 

Paper 

Second, 

5 p* ct. 

Third or Bombay, 5 per cent., -prem. 2 rt 2 8 

4 per cent disc. Co’s Rs. 8 0 6 4 

Bank Shares. 

Bank of Bengal (Co. Rs. 4,000) Prem • -2,100 a 2,125 
Union Bank, Pm.(Co.Rs.l,00») New 320 a 330 
Bank of Bengal Rates. 

Discount on private bills, 3 months (i per cent. 
Ditto on government and salary bills 4 do. 
Interest on loans on govt, paper .... 5 do. 

Rate of Exchange. 

On London, at 6 months’ sight— to buy, 2s. lid. to 
2s. 2d . ; to sell, 2s. 2}rf. to 2s. 3d. per Sa. Rupee. 


[Transfer Loan of) -a a. Rs. 

; 1835-30 interest jiay->prem. 10 0 11 


[able in Englui 


per cent. 


i^om^i^ltobuypm. 10 0 0 
1 a 15,200 accord- r*- 0 R( ,fi .... a a a 0 
Inc to Number j to seU ’ * * ' 0 0 2 " 


Madras , July 17, 1839. 

Non Rem it table Loan of 8th Aug. 1825, five per 
cent.— 4 to 5 prem. 

Ditto ditto last five per cent — 4 prem. 

Ditto ditto Old four per cent. — 4J disc. 

Ditto New four percent,— 43 disc. 

Tanjoro Bonds— 8) disc., nominal. 


Exchange. 

On London, at G months— to buy, £s. 34 
is. ll|d. per Madras Rupee. 


to sell, 


Bofjibay , July 27, 1839. 

Exchanges. 

Bills on London, at 8 mo. sight, 2s. lid. to 2s. 1 > d. 
per Rupee. 

On Calcutta, at 30 days’ sight, 102 to 102.8 Bom- 
bay Rs. per 100 Co.’s Rupees. 

On Madras, at 30 days’ sight, 101 to 101.8 Bombay 
Rs. per 100 Sa. Rs. 

Government Securities. 

5 per cent. Loan of 1822-23 Bombay Rs. per 100 

Siccas. 

D itto of 1 825-28, 108.8 to 1 1 2 per do. 

Ditto of 1829-30, 112 to 112.4 per ditto. 

4 per cent. Loan of 1832-33, 105 to 105.8 do. 

Ditto of 1835- 38, (Company’s Rs.) 99.4 to 99.12 do. 

5 per Cent. Transfer Loan of 1834-35, 115 to 115.8 
Bom. Its.— nominal. 

Singapore, May 23, 1839. 

Exchanges. 

On London— Navy and Treasury Bills, 10 to 30 
days’ sight, 4s. Gd. per Sp. Dol. ; Private 
Bills, with shipping documents, G mo. sight, 
4s. 9d. per do. ; Ditto, with ditto, 3 mo. 
sight, 4s. 8d. per do. 

Canton, May 25, 18:19. 

Exchanges, Ac. 

On London,6 mo.sight,4s.lud. to4s.lld. per Sp. Dol. 

On Bengal. — Company’s Bills, 30 days, 220 to 222 
Co.’s Its., per 100 Sp. Dols. — Private Bills, 
30 days, — Co.’s Rs. per ditto— no transactions. 

On Bombay, Private Bills, 30 days, 222 to 224 
Ca’s Rs. per ditto. 

Sycee Silver at Lintin, — per cent. prem. 



( m ) 

LONDON PRICE CURRENT, October 26, 1839. 

£. i. d. 


EAST-JKD1A AND CHINA PRODUCE. 

£. a. d. 

Coffee, Batavia cwt. 3 10 0 

— Samarang 3 0 o 

Cheribon 


— Ceylon 3 1 

■— Mocha 4 1 

Cotton* Surat tb 0 

Madras 0 

- — Bengal 0 

Bourbon 

Drugs & for Dyeing. 

Aloes, Epatica cwt. 4 

Anniseeds, Star 3 


Ceylon 0 011 — 0 1 4 ! Ginger 

Cassia Buds cwt. 3 10 0 — 4 18 0 !i— — Pepper, 

Lignea 2 19 0 — 3 7 0 ; White . 

Castor Oil lb 0 0 4 — 0 0 {)}■ Sugar, Bengal ... 

China Root cwt. 19 0 0 — 26 0 0!" ' 

Cubebs 2 6 0 — 2 10 0 I 

Dragon’s Blood 3 0 0 — 20 0 O' 


■ Arabic 


• Benjamin 5 0 0 — 

■ Anirai 3 0 0 — 


— OUbanum 1 i 

Kino 6 10 0 — 11 10 0 il- 

LacLake .....tb 0 10 

Dye 0 3 3 

«— Shell cwt. 2 0 0 


Nux Vomica cwt. 0 6 6 — 0 _ . . 

Oil, Cassia 02. 0 6 3 — 0 7 6 ( Wax cwt. 

Cinnamon 0 3 0 — 0 5 9 '.Wood, Sam ’ ~ ’ 

— Cocoa-nut cwt. 2 1 0 — 2 4 0 j: Ebony 

Cajaputa 02. 0 0 3 — 0 0 6!' “ 

Mace 0 0 2 — 0 0 3ft; 

Nutmegs 0 l l ~ ‘ 

Opium none 


Sal Ammoniac cwt. 2 5 0 — 212 0 | 


£. a. 

cl- | 

4. 8 

0 i 

3 7 


2 14 0 

5 9 

0 

6 15 

0 

0 0 

6 1 

0 0 

SI; 

0 0 Aft!) 

14 10 

.. 

3 15 

0 

3 10 

0 

2 18 

0 

14 10 

0 

0 3 

0 

0 1 

4 ! 

4 18 

0 

3 7 

0 

0 0 


26 0 

« i; 

2 10 

0 i' 

20 0 

0 ! 

12 0 

0 | 

3 10 

0 

8 10 

° 

49 0 

0 

9 0 

0 

17 0 

0 ! 

14 0 

0 ; 

2 16 

° !'■ 

11 10 

0 ! 

0 7 

0 : 

0 4 

0 i. 

5 0 

0 ;|« 

3 15 

0 i' 

2 0 

0 ! 

0 8 

0 )•’ 

0 7 

6 \: 

0 5 

9 -j 1 

2 4 

0 - 

0 « 

6 I - 

0 0 

3ft; 

0 1 

4 ■ 

^ '( 

0 6 

6 !!< 

2 12 

0 i 

0 2 

2 i 

1 12 

0 1 

1 15 

0 ! 

4~ 

oil 


Mother-o’- Pearl 


- Patna. 

- Java. . . 

Safflower. .. 
Sago 


■ Orgauzlnc . . . . . 

■ China Tsatlce . 


• Mace . 


Manilla and Java 


Souchong 0 l 9 — 0 3 9 

Caper-. 0 1 


■ Twankay 0 1 10 

. Pekoe 0 1 9 

■ Hyson Skin 0 1 7 

■ Hyson 0 2 8 


■ Imperial 

. Gunpowder 


AUSTRALASIAN PRODUCE. 


Senna 

Turmeric, Java __ _ _ __ _ 

Bengal 1 10 0 — 1 15 0 » 

China. . 

Galls, in Sorts 

, Blue „ ,, „ — , „ v n 

Hides, Buffalo lb 0 0 4J — 0 0 Oj.i 

Ox and Cow 0 0 5 — 0 0 10 if 

Indigo, Fine Blue. 0 9 3 " “ 

Fine Purple 0 9 0 

Fine Red Violet...... 0 8 9 .g 0 9 0 Cium Arabi 

Fine Violet 0 8 6 £ 0 8 9 j; Hides, Dry 

Mid. to good Violet • . 0 8 0 » “ 0 * ■' ■ 4 

— Good Red Violet .... () 8 6 

— GoodVioletandCopper 0 7 0 .5 

Mid. and ord. do 0 6 3 * 

— Low consuming do. . . 0 5 6 £ 

• Trash and low dust. . 0 2 0 2 


Wool, N. S. Wales, viz . 

Combing . lb 0 1 


— V. D. Land, viz. 

Combing 0 1 1 


SOUTH AFRICAN PRODUCE. 

0 9 8 j; Aloes cwt. 2 8 0 — 

0 9 3 I Ostrich Feathers, und....Ib — 


0 7 8 !! Raiains . 
0 7 6 i.Wax .. 


0 4 6 | j— Do. 2d & 3d quality .... 12 0 0 


£. a. 

d. 

\ 4 0 

0 

0 A 

4 

0 3 

4 

0 14 

6 

0 18 

6 

0 13 

6 

8 10 

0 

18 0 

0 

23 0 

0 

26 6 

0 

1 2 

6 

•18 0 

1 1 

6 

0 7 

9 

0 2 

1 

0 6 

8 

0 5 

0 

21 0 

0 

0 0 

4ft 

0 1 

9 

3 10 

0 

1 8 

6 

3 6 

6 

1 9 

0 

0 2 

A 

0 2 10 

0 3 

9 

0 2 

4 

0 3 

I 

0 2 

3 

0 4 

1 

0 2 

3 

0 5 

7 

0 3 

4ft 

0 3 

6 

0 6 

1 

- — 11 

1 10 

0 

0 5 

6 

8 0 

0 

9 10 

0 


13 10 

0 

0 0 

6 

30 0 

0 

150 0 

0 

0 2 

7 

0 2 

6 

0 2 

7 

0 2 

6 

3 0 

0 

2 10 0 

0 0 

5 

0 0 

6 

1 18 

0 

9 0 0 

17 0 

0 

14 0 

0 


Madras 0 3 1 X 0 7 4 ijWood, Teak load 9 5 0 — 10 10 0 

Dude 0 3 3 0 6 11 [Wool lb. 0 0 6 — 0 2 0 


PRICES OP SHARES, October 26, 1839. 


DOCKS. 

East and West- India .... (Stock). . 

London (Stock).. 

St. Katherine’s 

| Price. 

Dividends. 

| Capital. 

Shares 

of. 

Paid. 

Books Shut 
for Dividends. 

i £. 
106 
.. 64 

1 £. ' £. ' 
; A p. cent.! 2,065.667 

23 p. cent. 1 3,238.000 1 

£. 

100 

“£T 

June.Dec. 

Ditto Debentures 

Ditto ditto T 

,, 

. . par 

. . 99ft 

' 4ft p. cent. 



— 

A April. 5 Oct. 

A April. 5 Oct. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
Australia^ Agricultural) 

J « 1 

i ! 

0 15 0 1 
8 p. cent.; 

| 

1AA 

9*71 

Bank (Australasian) ...[../MW. 
Van Diemen's Land Company. • . . 

es j 
,.| 9 ] 

5,000 

10,000 

AUU 

100 

«/■ 

17* 

iSQWz 

Jan. July. 

March. 


Wot.ee, Brothers, 23, Chdnge Alley , 
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Sugar . — This afternoon there was little inclina- 
tion manifested to do business. In East India, the co- 
lour y descriptions of Bengal have been less in re- 
quest by the home trade. Manilla has been taken 
sparingly by private contract, but lower prices 
have been refused. In Siam and Java the trans- 
actions have been trivial, but prices temain firm. 

Cqtfce . — In the East India market there hasTnot 
been much life this week, but prices remain firm. 
This afternoon there was no improvement in the 
demand for consumption. 

Tea .— >The trade evinced little inclination to buy 
any description of tea in the early part of the 
week, and the transactions were on a small scale 
by private contract; but yesterday,' in conse- 
quence of the merchants having submitted to 
rather lower prices for common descriptions of 
black and green, which arc now the most wanted, 
occasioned the operations to be on a more extended 
scale. The market on the whole is far from active. 
— Accounts have come to hand from Canton up to 
the 15th of June, slating that all English residents 
had left, and that trade was still at a stand. Three 
vessels have arrived oft' the coast laden with about 
33,000 pkgs. 

Spices. — For cassia lignea there has been a much 
better demand, and prices have improved. Black 
pepper has been less in request, but holders have 
refused to submit to lower rates. Nutmegs arc 
in steady request by the home trade at previous 
rates. Macc unaltered in value. 

Indigo . — The following is Messrs. Patryand Pas- 
teur’s "report of the public sales of Indigo, which 
commenced on the 3th, and closed on the 17th 
October : 

“ The quantity declared for sale was 0,044 chests, 
which presented the following assortment: — 400 
chests fine shipping quality, GGO good ditto, 1,210 
middling shippers, 1,320 fine consumers and ordi- 
nary shippers, 1,120 middling to fine consumers, 
070 ordinary and low ditto, 20U very low and trash. 


1G5 Oude. 331 Madras, 140 Kurpah,27 Bimlipatam, 
149 Manilla, 34 Bombay. Previous to the opening, 
and during the progress of the sale, 323 chests 
were withdrawn by tne proprietors. From the be- 
ginning of the sale, the biddings were brisk for all 
the shipping qualities and the best descriptions of 
consumers, at an advance of (id. on the prices of 
the July sale, and Gd. to fld. when the quality was 
very desirable ; the ordinary and low sorts, how- 
ever, were comparatively neglected at, from last 
sale’s prices, to 4d. advance. At those rates the 
sale proceeded very steadily, requiring but little 
support on the part of proprietors, till the close of 
the fourth day, when, out of the 3,400 chests which 
had passed the sale, only 7<K> were bought in. On 
the fifth and the two last days, some of the pro- 
prietors appeared unwilling to sell, and withdrew 
and bought in, more than half of tne qnantlty left 
for sale, without, however, producing any Im- 
provement on the proportion which was sold. The 
marks brought in in former sales, and put up again 
in this, sold, as it has been the case of late, with 
less spirit, and at prices decidedly lower than those 
obtained for new goods. The demand for Kur- 
palis was very brisk for export ; the quality was 
generally good, and prices were fully caual to 
those of Bengal descriptions. The regular Madras, 
with the exception of a few lots of good and fine 
sort, was of ordinary and very mixed quality, and 
sold very irregularly at about last sale's prices. The 
total quantity bought in by the proprietors Is about 
1 ,300 chests, leaving 4,200 actually sold, of which 
about 3,000 arc for export, and 1,200 for home 
consumption. 

East India is held for the advanced rates pre- 
viously established, bnt the demand has been on a 
smalt scale, and has been confined to small parcels 
to execute immediate orders principally for ship- 
ping. The quantity disposed of since the quar- 
terly sales amount to 250 chests. The ships on 
their passage from Calcutta have 2,500 chests in- 
digo. 


DAILY PRICES OF STOCKS, from Sept. 26 to Oct. 25, inclusive. 


Sept. 

Bank 

Stock. 

3 Pr. Ct.*3 Pr.Ct. 
lied. jC'onsols. 

3}Pr.Ct.i New 3* 
lied. Pr.Ccnt. 

Long 

Annuities. 

India Consols 
Stock. : for acct. 

India 

Bonds. 

Exch. 

Bills. 

26 

Shut 

Shut 

90-1905 

Shut | 

98 98* 

Shut 

— |9Oj90! 

248 49 90*90? 

6p 

1 2p 

27 


— 90*90# 

I 

97#97# 

— 

2p Id 

2d pa 

28 



— 

89*90 

— 1 

97 #97* 

— 

— 

90} 90# 2d par 

3p Id 

130 

— 

— 

90*90# 

j 

97*97® 

— 

— 90*90# 

4p 2d 

6p Id 

Oct. 

1 


_ 

90 90} 

— |97#97 £ 

, — 

248* 

90} 90* 

6 3p 

5p 3d 

o 

MM 

_ 

90 90} 

— 197197# 

— 

— : 90# 90* 

Sp 

4p Id 

3 


— 

89*90} 

— 

978975 

— 

— 

90#90* 

par 

3d pa 

4 

M— 

— 

90*90.} 

— !9"?97*i — 

— 

905905 

3d pa 

3d pa 

5 

- - 

— 

90*90* 

- .97J97J 

— 

— 

90J 

— 

5p Id 

7 



— 

9O*90g 

— 

97#98 

— 

— 

9O#90# 

1 l 

4p 2d 

8 

__ 

— 

90*903 

— 

97*98} 

--- 

— 

90? 


4d 

9 



— 

90|!)0$ 

— 

98*98* 

— 

— 

90? 90# 
90 ? 90# 


3p Id 

10 

— 

— 

ooiooi 



98;[ 98* 

— 

— 

— 

3p Id 

11 

181 182} 

89?89# 

90#90# 

97*97*98398* 

13*5 17J 

— 

903 

— 

I 2d pa 

12 

181 

89?89# 

90? 90* 

97.197# 

98*98# 

— 

246 47 

90; 

— 

2d pa 

14 

181 182 

89*90 

90* 9 1 

97197i 

9R;98M:Hj{ 13| 

— 

90#91 

2d 

1 2d pa 

1 5 

, — 

89*89* 

90*90* 

90*90? 

97J97& 

98jj98| 13{;{ 1 

— 

91J9U 

2d 2p; 2d pa 

16 

179*180 

89*89* 

97}97* 

98*983,13}!} 13# 

— 

91 91$ 
90? 90# 

2p 

3d pa 

17 

180 

89*89| 

90*90* 

962 97 J 

98J98?:i3j 13| 

216 

2d pa 

4p Id 

18 

179 

89*89* 

90*90$ 

97 97* 

98} 98# 

13J 13};} 

— 

90J 

lp 

4p 2d 

19 

177*178 

87*89* 

89*90* 

96# 97 

98 98* 

,13t* 13| 

— 

90*90#! — 

4p 2d 

21 

177 178* 

89 89} 

90*90} 

96? 97 

98 98;} 

m isj 

— 

90*90? 

. 2d lp 

3p Id 

22 

178 179*89gS9j 

90* 90 5 

197197^983985 

13U 13| 

24 5 46.90 ?91 

i 7" 

3p Id 

23 

178J1791 89|89i 

,90*90* 196*97} 98} 98* 

13# 13? 

— 

i90#90# 

j 2d pa 

3p Id 

24 

179 179#'89#89l 

90.190* 97 97# 98}9H$ 13* 13}* 245*6! 

90? 90# 

i — 

3p Id 

25 

179*180 

90|89# 

90j}90$ 97*97} 

,98$98J 

l3 14 134 

j 

| 2d 

3p Id 


Frederick Barry , Stock and Share Broker , 

7, Birchin Lane , Cornhiil . 
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SHIPS DESTINED FOR INDIA, AND THEIR PROBABLE 
TIME OF SAILING. 



FOR 

HEX GAL. 


Felicity 

.. 300 tons. 

Small 

Nov. 1. 

Advocate 

.. 400. 

. Wilkinson 

Nov. 12. 

Queen ( H. C. steamer) . . . . 

.. 765 

, Warden, B.P.E. 

About Nov. 6. E. I. Docks. 


FOR 

MADRAS. 


Victor 

.. 338 

. Ridley 

Nov. 2. 


FOR 

ROM HAY. 


Catherine (troops) 

.. 600 

. Evans 

Nov. 2. 

Abel Gower 

.. 315 

. Henderson 

Nov. 13. 

Earl of Durham 

.. 460 

. Tindall 

Nov. 15. 

Cleopatra ( H. C. steamer). 

.. 765 

. Saunders, I. N... 

About Nov.9. E.I. Docks. 

Sesostris (II.C. steamer) . 

.. 876 

. Moresby, I.N.... 

Dec. E. I. Docks. 


FOR 

MAURITIUS. 


Juverna 

.. 300 

. Grandy 

Nov. 2. 

Gazelle 

.. 200 

. Whithycombe... 

Nov. 2. 

Jane 

.. 300 

. Langley 

Nov. 5. 


FOR CAPE 

OF GOOD HOPE. 

Patriot 

.. 200 

. Lewis 

Nov. 15. 

FOR CAPE 

AM) ALGO A IIAY. 

Georqe 

.. a*) 

. Donaldson ...... 

Noy. 1. 

Fame 

,.. 150 

. Genre 

Nov. 3. 


FOR >■ 

ST. HELENA. 


John 

... 250 

.. Woodward 

Nov. 1. 


FOR NEW 

SOUTH WALES. 


Mangles (convicts) 

Thomas Bold 

.. 594 

.. 631 

. Carr 

. Crougban 

Nov. 5. 

Nov. 5. 

Globe 

.. 438 

. Barlow 

Nov. — 



. Warton 

Nov. — 

Mexborough 

.. 

.. 376 

. Livingston 

Nov. 15. 

Rajah 

.. 44)0 

. Ferguson 

Nov. 15. 

Alexander 

.. 523 

. Ramsay 

Nov. 15. 

William Money 

.. 834 

. Green 

Nov. 30. 

Broxbornebury 

.. 750 

. Burnett 

Jan. — 1840. 

FOR 

PORT PHILIP AND N.S. WALES. 

Louisa Campbell 

... 350 

. Buckley 

Nov. 5. 

China* 

... 658 

. 

Nov. 25. Plymouth. 

Coromandel * 

... 1000 

. Loader 

Dec. 29. Gravesend. 


FOR LArXOESTOX . 


Atlantic 

... 366 

. Mac Taggart ... 

Nov. — 


FOR IIO HART TOWN. 


Gilbert Henderson i (convicts) 4.30 

. Tweedie 

Nov. 5. Woolwich. 

Runny made (convicts) ... 

... 389 

. Forward 

Nov. 10. Sheerness. 

Hyqeia 

... 400 

. Hannah 

Nov. 8. 

Cheviot 

... 260 

.. Young 

Nov. 10. 

Sir George Arthur 

... 370 

Curry 

Nov. 15. 


FOR SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


Warrior 

... 479 

. Beckett 

Nov. 15. Plymouth. 


FOR NEW 'ZEALAND. 


Bolton 

... 540 

.. 

Nov. 5. 


* Touching at the Cape. 



OVERLAND MAILS for INDIA. 

In accordance with the Convention concluded with France, a Mail will be made up In London, for 
India, vld Marseilles, on Monday, the 4th of November. 

For the present, a Mail will be made up for India, vid Falmouth, on Saturday, the 23d of November, 
and Letters intended for that conveyance must be specially addressed by that route. 



SUPPLEMENT TO ASIATIC INTELLIGENCE 

FOR NOVEMBER 183D. 


Overland advices from Bombay to the 
13th of September bring the following 
important intelligence: — 

On the 21st July, the force under his 
Exc. Lieut. Gen. Sir John Keane, being 
joined by the camps of Shah Shooja 
and Maj. Gen. Wiltshire, with the Bom- 
buy troops, marched to Ghuzni, twelve 
miles, over a fine plain. Large bodies of 
the enemy were moving on each side of 
the line of march. On coming in sight of 
the fortress, “ I was surprised,” Sir John 
Keane says, “ to find a high rampart in 
good repair, built on a scarped mound, 
about tliirty-five feet high, flanke# by 
numerous towers, and surrounded by a 
fausse braye and a wet ditch, whilst the 
height of the citadel covered the interior 
from the commanding lire of the hills 
from the north, rendering it nugatory. In 
addition to this, screen walls had been 
built before the gates, the ditch was filled 
with water and unfordablc, and an out- 
work built on the right bank of the river, 
so as to command the bed of it.” Upon 
the force appearing within the range of the 
guns of the citadel and fortress, a sharp 
cannonade was opened on our leading co- 
lumn, together with a heavy fire of mus- 
ketry from behind garden walls, and tem- 
porary fieldworks thrown up, as well as 
the strong outwork alluded to, which 
commanded the bed of the river from all 
but the outwork. The enemy were driven 
in under the walls of the forts in a spi- 
rited manner by parties thrown forward 
of the 16th and 4<8tli Bengal N.I., and 
II.M.’s 13th light infantry, under Briga- 
dier Sale. Three troops of horse artillery, 
the camel battery, and one foot battery, 
opened upon the citadel and fortress, by 
throwing sharpncll shells, to make the 
enemy show their strength in guns. Being 
satisfied on the point of their strength, 
in half an hour the Commander-in-chief 
ordered the fire to cease, and placed the 
troops in bivouac. A close reconnoissnnce 
of the place all round was then under- 
taken by Capt. Thomson, the chief engi- 
neer, and Capt. Peat, of the Bombay en- 
gineers. Capt. Thomson found the fortifi- 
cations equally strong all round. Not- 
withstanding the inarch the troops had 
performed in the morning, and their hav- 
ing been a considerable time engaged 
with the enemy, Sir John ordered the 
whole to move across the river (which 
runs close under the fort- wall), in columns 
to the right and left of the town. He had 
information that a night attack upon the 
camp was intended from without. Maho- 


med Ubzul Khan, eldest son of Dost Ma- 
homed Khan, had been sent by his father 
with a strong body of troops from Cubool 
to the brother’s assistance at Ghuzni. and 
was encamped outside the walls, but on 
our approach, retired a few miles. Two 
rebel chiefs of the Ghilzie tribe, men of 
great influence, had joined him with 1,500, 
horse, and also a body of about 3,000 
fanatics, who had been assembled on the 
cry of a religious war. In short, our 
troops were in all directions surrounded 
by enemies. The last came down the hills 
on the 22d, and attacked the camp of 
Shah Shooja, but were driven back with 
considerable loss, and banners taken. At 
daylight on the 22d, the Commander-in- 
chief reconnoitcrcd Ghuzni in person, for 
the purpose of making all arrangements 
for carrying the place by storm. Instead 
of the tedious process of breaching, Capt. 
Thomson undertook, with the assistance 
of the Bengal and Bombay engineers, to 
blow in the Cubool gate, and plans for the 
assault were immediately lain down, and 
the orders given. At twelve that night, 
the troops for the assault took up their 
positions. The explosion, which fully 
succeeded, took place about the three in 
the morning, when the artillery, under 
Brigadier Stevenson (consisting of Capt. 
Grant's troop of Bengal horse artillery, 
the camel battery, under Capt. Abbott, 
both superintended by Capt. Pew), Cap- 
tains Martin and Cotgrave’s troops of 
Bombay horse artillery, and Capt. Lloyd’s 
battery of Bombay foot artillery, all open- 
ed a terrific fire upon the citadel and ram- 
parts of the fort. Under the guidance of 
Capt. Thomson, Bengal engineers, Col. 
Dcnnic, II. M. 13th Lt. Inf., command- 
ing the advance (consisting of the light 
companies of H.M. 2d and L7th regts. of 
Foot, and of the Bengal Europ. regt., 
with one company of II.M. 13th Lt.Inf. ), 
proceeded to the gate, and with great 
difficulty, from the rubbish thrown down 
and the determined opposition offered by 
the enemy, effected an entrance, and esta- 
blished themselves within the gateway, 
closely followed by the main columns, led 
by Brigadier Sale, commanding the storm- 
ing party, consisting (with the advance 
above-mentioned) of II. M. 2d Foot, under 
Major Carruthers, the Bengal European 
regt., under Lieut. Col. Orchard, followed 
by H.M. 13th Lt. Inf., under Major 
Thomson, and H.M. 17th regt., under 
Lieut. Col. Croker. The struggle within 
the fort was desperate for a considerable 
time. In addition to the heavy fire kept 
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up, our troops were assailed by the ene- 
my sword in hand, and with daggers, pis- 
tols, &c. ; but British courage, perseve- 
rance, and fortitude overcame ull opposi- 
tion, and the (ire of the enemy in the 
lower area, on the fort, being nearly 
silenced. Brigadier Sale turned towards 
the citadel, from which could now be 
seen men abandoning the guns, running 
in all directions, throwing themselves 
down from immense heights, endeavour- 
ing to make their escape-; and on reach- 
ing the gate with H.M. 17th, under 
Lieut. Col. Croker, followed by the 1.3th, 
forced it open at five o’clock in the morn- 
ing. The colours of II. M. 13tli and 17th 
were planted on the citadel of Ghuziii, 
amidst the cheers of all ranks. Instant 
protection was granted to the women 
found in the citadel (among whom were 
those of Mahomed Ilydcr, the governor), 
and sentries placed over the magazine for 
its security. Thus, a fortress so strong 
as to be reputed impregnable, and which 
had been strengthened annually for the 
last thirty years, garrisoned by 3, 500 Af- 
ghan soldiers, commanded by Prince Ma- 
homed Hvder, the son of Dost Mahomed 
Khan, with a commanding number of 
guns and abundance of ammunition, stores, 
provisions, &c. for a regular siege, was 
taken, by British science and British va- 
lour, in less than two hours from the 
time the attack was made, the whole, in- 
cluding the governor and garrison, falling 
into our hands. It is characterized by 
Sir John Keane as “one of the most bril- 
liant acts it has ever been my lot to wit- 
ness during my service of forty-five years 
in the four quarters of the globe.” 

His Exc. conducted Slmh Shooja 
round the citadel and fortress, and his 
Majesty testified surprise and delight at 
the result. Mahomed Ilydcr Khan, the 
governor (a prisoner, under the surveil- 
lance of (Sir A. Burnos), made his sub- 
mission to the king, who informed him, 
that “ although he and his family had 
been rebels, yet he was willing to forget 
and forgive ail.” 

Ilis. Exc. mentions a long list of 
names of officers who had distinguished 
themselves. Our loss is wondci fully 
small, two hundred iu killed and wounded ; 
that of the enemy is said to be immense. 
The names of the officers wounded (none 
being killed) on the 21st and 23d are as 
follows: — Capt. Graves, IGth Bengal N. 
I., severely; Lieut. Vauliom rigli, 48tli 
Bengal N.I., slightly ; Brigadier Sale, II. 
M.’s 13th L. I., slightly; Major Parsons, 
Dep. Comm. General, dilto. Second 
Lieut. Marriott, Bombay Engineers, 
slightly. 1I.M. 2d (or Queen's Royals): 
Capt. llaitt, slightly; Capt. Robinson, 
severely; Lieut. Younge, ditto; Lieut. 
Stisted, slightly; Adj. Simmons, ditto; 
Quarter-Muster Hadley, ditto. Bengal 
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European Regt. : Lieut.-Col. Orchard, 
slightly; Major Warren, severely; Cap- 
tains Hay and Taylor, slightly; Lieut. 
Broadfoot, slightly ; Lieut. Haslewood, 
severely; Licuts. Fagan and Magnay, 
slightly ; Ensign Jacob, ditto. 

Further despatches from the Com- 
mander-in-chief of the Army of the Indus, 
and from the envoy to the Court of Shah 
Shooja communicate the further progress 
of the army. It marched from Ghazni 
on the 30th and 31st July. On the arri- 
val of the first column at Hyde Kliail on 
the 1st August, information was received 
that Dost Mahomed, with his army and 
artillery, were advancing from Cabool, 
and would probably take up a position at 
Crghtindee or Midau. Upon this it was 
arranged that his Majesty, with the se- 
cond column under Major- Gen. Will- 
shire, should join the first column, and 
adggncc together to attack Dost Ma- 
homed, whose soil, Mahomed Akhhar, 
had been recalled from Jellalahad with, 
the troops guarding the Khyber pass, 
and lnul formed a junction with his fat lie, 
their joint forces amounting to about 
thirteen thousand men. In the course of 
the night, messengers arrived, and nexi 
morning a great many chiefs and their 
followers, announcing the dissolution of 
Dost Mahomed's army, by the refusal of 
a great part, to advance against us with 
him, and that he had in consequence tied 
with a party of three hundred horsemen 
in the direction of Bameean, leaving his 
guns behind him in position at Urghun- 
dee. Shah Shooja sent forward a con- 
fidential officer, with Major Curcton, 
and a party of two hundred men, to take 
possession of those guns, twenty- eight 
in number, which was done. A strong 
party was detached in pursuit of Dost Ma- 
inlined, the army continuing its march to 
Cabool, which it reached on 7th August. 
The king, who was joined by every person 
of rank and influence, immediately entered 
his capital, accompanied by the British 
envoy (Air. Macnaghten), Sir John 
Keane, and their suites, and escorted by 
a squadron of II. M. 4-th Light Dragoons, 
and one of II. AI. Kith Lancers, with 
Capt. Martin’s troop of Horse Artillery 
His majesty had expressed a wish that 
British troops should be present on the 
occasion, and a very small party only of 
his own Hindoostanee and Afghan troops. 
After the animating scene of traversing 
the streets and reaching the palace in the 
Bala Hissar, a royal salute was fired, and 
an additional salvo in the Afghan style, 
from jingnlls, carried on cumels. Ilia 
majesty was heartily congratuled on being 
in possession of the throne and kingdom 
of his ancestors. The great bulk of Dost 
Mahomed’s arrny has tendered its alle- 
giance to Slmh Shooja, who will take 
most of them into pay. The ex-chief was 
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not accompanied by any person of conse- 
quence, and his followers are said to have 
been reduced to below the number of one 
hundred on the day of his departure. The 
purty in pursuit of Dost Mahomed is led 
by [lujce Khan Kakur, who revolted to 
the Shall at Candahar. This individual 
was formerly a partisan of Dost Mahomed* 

Our army is now very well off for pro- 
visions ; grain is cheap and abundant. 
The country is highly cultivated and the 
climate line. The latest dated despatch is 
August. 

The Commander of the forces reports 
of the conduct of the army, both Euro- 
pcan and native, that “ it has been admi- 
rable throughout, and, notwithstanding 
the severe marching and privations they 
have gone through, their appearance mid 
discipline have suffered nothing, and the 
opportunity afforded them at Ghuzni of 
meeting and conquering their enemy has 
added greatly to their good spirits. 

Letters from Lahore, state that ad- 
vices had been received from Gen. 
Ventura, dated Camp, d’Atclieni, 4th 
July, whence it appeared that every 
thing was tranquil in the camp. The day 
before the news of the death of the 
maharajah reached, the general assembled 
a council, composed of the highest otfi- 
eers, aiul addressed them in a speech 
which was much applauded. 1 lis opi- 
nions and advice were approved by all. 
When the assembly broke up, they went 
in a body to No Nelial Singh (son of 
Kurnick Singh, then the prince regent, 
and now king), and required of him to 
remain quiet, and to address a petition to 
his father, in which he hound himself by 
ail oath always to comport himself as an 
obedient son and faithful subject. All bis 
generals made themselves responsible for 
t lie sincerity of I be sentiments of the prince, 
by a letter which they addressed to Kur- 
nick Singh, iu which they told him that 
if ever the prince should perjure himself, 
he would lu* abandoned by them ail. 
Thus, nothing was apprehended in the 
ramp, and it was expected that, through 
t lie good management of the prime minis- 
ter, who seems to he exiolled by all, 
affairs would go on prosperously. 

Intelligence had been receive*! at Fe- 
rozepore, to the effect that Sheer Singh, 
son of Kiiiijcct, was murdered at Dmrit- 
zer. “ It is supposed,” says the writer of 
the letter, “that Dliian Singh, the chief 
mookLah at the Lahore Court, was the 
iusugator of this deed;** but of course, 
all suppositions of this sort are vague, and 
not founded upon any particular facts im- 
plicating the suspected party. 

Col. Wade has had a sharp engagement 
with a body of Kbuebiirces, in which the 
two companies of the 20tli regt. N. L. with 
him, suffered severely, having laid several 
men killed. The two companies of the 


2 1st, also with him, escaped with one 
wounded. 

The stories which have appeared in the 
news papers, of the Sikhs having aban- 
doned Col. Wade at Peshavvur, are wholly 
without foundation ; in fact, Koonwcr 
No Nelial Singh had remained honour- 
ably at his post in Peshawur, notwith- 
standing many inducements which were 
held out after the death of his grand- 
father, to call him to Lahore. The aid 
afforded by the Sikh troops, particularly 
their Mohamedun contingents, have been 
most cordial and effective. 

Jo ud pore is positively to be invested^ 
whatever concession tin rajah may make; 
but the Govcmor-gencial has prudently 
determined to receive Maun Singh’s sub- 
mission with a force at iiis gates. A de- 
monstration, umlci the direction of Bri- 
gadier Reid, is immediately to be made 
against llm town of Mi'crfu, from which 
an important effect was expected. Majors 
Dixon. Foster, and Milling, arc to support 
Brigadier Reid by a simultaneous move- 
ment from different quarters on Meertu, 
without, however, forming a junction 
with him. 

The following troops from Biliary were 
preparing to move against Kurnool, about 
tin? 1st September — a troop of native 
horse artillery; right wing II. M. 13th 
Dragoons; 7th regt. light cavalry; a 
company of foot artillery; II.M. 39th 
foot ; 39th regt. N.I. An extensive park 
goes also from Bellary, consisting of four 
18 pounders and four 12-pounders, with 
2.j() rounds of ammunition per man of the 
entire strength of the force, which will 
further he increased by the 3d light, and 
.71st N.I.. with a mortar battery from 
Secunderabad ; three companies of sap- 
pers and miners, and the 31th Lt. Inf., 
from Bangalore, and the l(»Hi from Cud- 
dapah. The corps will rendezvous either 
at Adoni or I’edd mi ('herroo, when Major 
Gen. Wilson, C. 15., will assume the com- 
mand of the whole force. Intensive 
preparations are going on in all depart- 
ments at Bellary, and the most fiery zeal 
and desire for action are displayed by 
every one concerned. The force will re- 
quire about 3,000 bullocks. The best of 
the nabob's troops are stationed at Par- 
but, a strong hill-fort some distance from 
lvurnool. 

The D. O. for the movement of the 
force against Kurnool issued to the troops 
in the (Vded Districts, on the 17th Au- 
gust, infused new life and spirit into all 
ranks, both European and native. It 
was feared, however, that the campaign 
would not be a very glorious one, for it is 
supposed that the Nawaub of Kurnool 
will never have the madness to offer 
resistance to the overwhelming force 
assembling, with the insignificant means 
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at his disposal— a mere rabble, indiffe- 
rently armed, and quite undisciplined. 

The discoveries lately made at Hydra- 
bad so implicated the Kurnool nawaub, 
as, when added to his former, and indeed 
continued, very equivocal demeanour, to 
leave the Madras Government no alter- 
native but that of dispossessing him of 
his territories. 

A commission, composed of Capt. 
Malcolm, assistant resident, Major Arm- 
strong, late commissariat, Secunderabad, 
and Capt. Ilutton, assistant adjutant gene- 
ral at Secunderabad, is sitting to investi- 
gate into a conspiracy, similar to the re- 
cent affair at Poonah. 

A letter from Chittoor states, that a 
most outrageous assault was lately com- 
mitted in that zillah, on a missionary of 
the London Missionary Society, by a num- 
ber of brahmins. The reverend gentle- 
man was preaching to some Soodras, 
when the brahmins attacked and threw 
him on the ground, doing their best to 
strangle him by placing a stick across his 
throat, and he was only saved by the 
exertions of his catechist. 

A field force has been directed to as- 
semble, composed of troops on the Ben- 
gal Establishment, to rendezvous at Nus- 
seerabad, for the purpose of attacking 
Joudpore. It consists of four squadrons 
of native cavalry, one troop of horse, and 
two anda-half companies of foot artillery, 
with six regiments of N. I., and two com- 
panies of sappers and miners : the whole 
being commanded by Major- Gen. It. 
Hopton. 

Mr. Hodgson, the Nepal Resident, in 
a private letter, speaks very decidedly of 
the hostility of the Nepalese, and their 
determination to attack us after the Te- 
raee is passable. 

A Proclamation from the President in 
Council, dated .‘list July, directs Upper 
Assam to be united to Bengal. 

Every account received from Rangoon 
bespeaks preparations for war upon a large 
scale, and of the confidence of Thura- 
waddie as to the result. 

The orders which have been issued to 
the General Service Corps in Bengal, as 
well as the detention of the Jupiter and 
H.M.’s 61st regiment in Ceylon, induce 
a belief that the Supreme Government 
intends to take the first favourable op- 
portunity for chastising the insolence of 
the Burmese monarch. 

The Bombay Times of September 11, 
announces the dethronement of the Raja 
of Sattara. A little before day-break on 
the 4th, the time allowed him for the ac- 
ceptance of the terms having expired 
without his compliance, the Resident, 
supported by the 8th regt. N.I., one 
company of II. M, 41 st foot, and the flank 
companies of the 21st and 26th regts. of 
N.I, proceeded to the palace of the raja 


and arrested his highness, who surren- 
dered himself at once, and was sent under 
an escort of 150 irregular horse and some 
sepoys, to the village of Nimbgaum, about 
seven miles from Sattara; and about eight 
o'clock the same morning, Appa Sahib, 
the ex-raja’s brother, was proclaimed his 
successor, under the style and title of 
4 Shreemunt Maharaj Shajee Itaja Cliut- 
terputty of Sattara." Bala Sahib, a mem- 
ber of the royal family, and about twenty 
adherents, followed the palankeen of the 
dethroned prince from Sattara : it is in- 
tended that he should reside at Benares, 
though some mention Malligaum. The 
present raja lias no children, and is not to 
be permitted to adopt ; so that the Sattara 
territory will, at his death, be annexed to 
the dominions of the East- India Com- 
pany. 

In consequence of the recent treaty 
with the Ameers, a corps of local horse 
is to be raised in Scinde. This would 
indicate a steady military occupation of 
the country, and by affording protection 
to persons and property, must tend to the 
advancement of trade, and give encou- 
ragement to merchants and others to try 
their fortunes on die banks of the Indus. 
Kurachee also is to be retained. 

The Bombay Times , Sept. 4th, says, 
“ The system adopted at the Accountant 
General's office, with respect to the sale 
of government bills on Bengal, does not 
appear to work well, either for the go- 
vernment or the public. Among the 
mercantile community it has excited very 
general dissatisfaction. At the sale on 
the 10th ult. tenders were invited for 
bills on Calcutta to the extent of Its. 
5.00,000, the whole of which was disposed 
of, at rates varying from par to 1 1 per 
cent, premium, yielding an average of 
about 100? : while, on Saturday last, al- 
though the tenders were more numerous 
than on the previous occasion, all those 
below one per cent . premium were rejected, 
and, we believe, little more than half a 
lac, out of the five advertised, was appro- 
priated. The market price for private 
bills on Calcutta at thirty days' sight, du- 
ring the two weeks immediately prece- 
ding and including that in which the ten- 
ders were invited and accepted on the 
first occasion, was, we find by the Bom- 
bay price current, 2 a 2£ per cent, pre- 
mium, while during the interval between 
the two operations, the quotation was | 
to 1 percent, premium.” 

Some advices had been received at 
Bombay from China, whence it appeared 
that all the opium had been actually 
burnt, under express orders from Pe- 
king ; that the British merchants, under 
the sage advice of Capt. Elliot, had with- 
drawn from Canton to Macao, and that 
the American houses, which still conti- 
nued to transact business at Canton, were 
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deriving great advantage from the trans- 
shipment of British goods in American 
vessels. 

The Bombay papers state, that ship- 
ments of opium both there and ut Calcutta 
were going on; that two ships at the 
latter port were nearly full, and that ship- 
ments of Malwa were also in progress 
from Bombay. “ It is matter of regret,” 
they add, “ that a pause should not be put 
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to shipments of opium to China, at least 
for the present, until it is seen what the 
two Governments will do as to the past ; 
besides the probability of much bloodshed 
ensuing in consequence, there is strong 
reason to apprehend that her Majesty's 
government will be too ready to make a 
bundle ol such proceedings to ward off all 
claim to compensation of any kind, how- 
ever ingeniously put.*' 
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Calcutta. 

GOVERNMENT ORDERS, &c. 

Fort William , July 29, 1839. — Under 
iu^nuctiuns from the lion, the Court of 
Directors, the Hon. the President in 
Council is pleased to authorize the addi- 
tion of one regiment of European infan- 
try. often companies, at each presidency, 
composed of — 1 colonel, 2 licut. colonels, 
2 majors, 10 captaius, 16 lieutenants, 8 
ensigns, and 920 non-coinniissioued aiid 
rank and file. 

The present European regiment at each 
presidency is to be placed on the esta- 
blishment of non-commissioned and rank 
and file, as above specified. 

Agreeably to the orders of the Hon. 
Court, the promotion arrangements will 
bear date, at all the presidencies, from 
the expiration of three months from the 
date of receipt of the despatch authoriz- 
ing the measure, thus allowing time for 
the "arrival of a supply of recruits, and 
also for the establishment of one uniform 
system upon which the promotion ar- 
rangements shall he made ut each of the 
presidencies. 

The despatch having been received by 
the Right lion, the Governor-general of 
India on the 8th July, the additional regi- 
ment will be brought on the establish- 
ment of each presidency from the 8th Oct. 
next. 

Fort William, July 31, 1839. — The 
Hon. the President in Council having re- 
solved, in the Secret and Separate De- 
partment, that an additional, or ninth, 
company of the present strength, as 
stated in the margin,* be raised for each 
infantry regiment of the line of the native 
army of the three presidencies, the Go- 
vernments of Fort St. George and Bom- 
bay, and the Commander of the Forces in 
Bengal, are requested to give immediate 
effect to the measure. 

Head- Quartern, Meerut , Aug. 5, 1839. 
— The Commander of the Forces is 
* 1 subadar, 1 jemadar, (j havildars, 6 mucks, 
2 drummers, and 10U privates. 


pleased, with the sanction of the Right 
Hon. the Governor-general, to make the 
following appointments of o dicers for the 
staff duties of a body of troops under 
orders for field service : 

To be JJ rig a fliers of the 2 d Class . — 
Lieut. Col. R. Rich, 22d N. I. ; Lieut. 
Col. C. F. Wild, 30th X.I.; and Lieut. 
Col. C. Graham, C.B., 1st brigade horse 
urtillery. 

To be Deputy Assist. Adj. General . — 
Brev. Maj. W r . II. Earle, 39th N. I. 

To be Majors of JJrigade. — 1st- Lieut. 
J. L. C. Richardson, 1st brigade horse 
artillery, and Lieut. G. Reid, 1st L.C. 

The above appointments are to have 
effect from the 1st proximo, by which 
date, or as soon after as may he practica- 
ble, the force is to be assembled at Nus- 
secrabad ; routes will be furnished by the 
quarter-mastor-general of the army. 

The officer commanding the force will 
forward to head- quarters the names of 
two iion-cominissioucd officers ; one to 
fill the office of deputy provost marshal, 
the other of assistant baggage-master. 

The force is to be organized, formed 
info brigades, and staff officers attached, 
in the manner set forth in the annexed 
detail. 

General Staff . — Major Gen. R. Hamp- 
ton, to command. 

Licut. W. C. Campbell, 30th N.I., 
aide-de-camp. 

Brev. Maj. \V. II. Earle, 39th regt. 
N.I., deputy assist, adj. general. 

The Deputy Assistant Quarter- master- 
general of the ltujpootunu field force. 

The Assistant Commissary-general of 
the ltajpootanah field force. 

Cupt. E. J. Smith, engineers, to be 
field engineer. 

The Superintending Surgeon of the 
western circle to proceed with the force, 
to organize and superintend a field hospi- 
tal. 

, Medical store-keeper. 

Cavalry. — Col. J. Kennedy, C.B.,5th 
L.C., brigadier ; and Lieut. G. lleid, 1st 
L.C., brigade- major ; 2 squadrons 1st 
regt. L. C. ; 2 squadrons 9th regt. L. C. 
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Artillery . — Lieut. Col. C. Graham, C.B., 
brigadier; 1st Lieut. J. Lr C. Richard- 
son, artillery, brigade- major ; and — — 

, commissary of ordnance ; 4-th troop 

1st brigade horse artillery; Istcompt. 2d 
hat. artillery; a detail of 50 gunners, with 
a due proportion of non-commissioned 
u dicers and gun lascars, from the lid 
comp. 4th bat. artillery; 4th comp. itli 
bat. artilknry. 

Sappers and Miners. — Capt. B. Y. 
Reilly, engineers, to command ; and 
Lieut. C. 11. Young, engineers, adjutant; 
head quarters and 2 companies of sappers 
and miners. 

Infantry. — 1st Brigade. Lieut. Col. C. 
F. Wild, brigadier; and the officiating 
major of brigade. Meywar field force ; 
30th regt. N. 1. ; 39th regt. N. 1. ; 49th 
regt. N. I. 

2d Jhignde. —Lieut. Col. It. Rich, bri- 
gadier; and the Major of Brigade, ltaj- 
pootuuah field force; 22d regt. N. I.; 
52d regt. N.L ; 74th regt. N I. 

HI LIT A RY A P 1*01 NT M ENTS. 

(By the Governor- General). 

July 9, — Lieut. P. W, Luanl, 55th N. 

I. - to be adj. of Assam Scbundy Corps. 

A i.'i*. 8. — Lieut. E It. Lyons to be 

superintendent of Upper and Lower. 
Caeliar, v. Maj. J. G. Burns resigned. 

July 30. - Capt. J. K. Landers, 9th 
N.L. to command Bhopal Contingent. 

Aug 2. — Lieut. T. F. 'fait, 28th N T , 
2d in command, to be commandant of 3d 
Local Horse, v. Crommelin resigned. 

(By the President in Council). 

July 15. — 39th N.I. Ens. Thos. Pow- 
nall to he lieut., from 1st July 1839, v. 
Lieut. James Oatley (under suspension) 
dec. 

July 22. — Gl.v/ N.I. Lieut. James 
Skinner to be capt. of a comp., and Ens. 
A. M. Bcclier to be lieut., from Kith July 
1839, in sue. to Capt. It. A. McNuglitcn 
retired. 

Aug. 5 . — -id N.I. Capt. G. N. Prole 
to be major, Lieut. C. Rogers to be capt. 
of a coinp., and Ens. James Metcalf to be 
lieut., from 8th July 183!), in sue. to Maj. 

J. G. Burns retired. 

Assist. Surg. 11. M. Twoddell to he 
surgeon, from Kith April 1839, v. Surg. 
Win. Midi retired. 

«5//i N.I. Capt. It. W. Wilson to be 
major. Lieut and Brev. Capt. It. II. dc 
Montmorency to be capt. of a comp., and 
Ens. F. M. Baker to be lieut., from 1st 
Aug. 1839, in sue. to Maj. G. J. B. John- 
ston retired. 

Aug. 12. — Cavalry Maj. J. B. Ilear- 
sey to be lieut. col., from 5tli Aug. 1839, 
in sue. to Lieut. Col. G. J. Shadwell in- 
valided. 

C>th L C. Cupt. and Brev. Maj. it. L. 
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Anstruther to l>e major, Lieut, and Brev. 
Capt. Edw. Watt to be capt. of a troop, 
and Cornet C. 11. 11. Christie tobe'lieut., 
ditto ditto. 

70/A N I. Ens. A. W. Baillic to be 
lieut., v. Lieut. F. Jeffreys dec., with rank 
from 1st July l£39, v. Lieut, and Brev. 
Capt. R. Hill prom. 

TAIN. I. Lieut, and Brev. Cupt. R. 
McNair to be capt. of u comp., and Ens. 
Win. Richardson to be lieut., from 2d 
Aug. 1839, in sue. to Brev. iVIaj. II. 11. 
Murray retired. 

Aug. 19. — Lieut. J. T. Gordon, 15tli 
N.I., to be 2d in command of Lower 
Assam Scbundy Corps. 

(By Commander of the Forces). 

July 5. — 13 thN.I. Lieut- W. McCul- 
loch to bo interp. rind qu. master. 

July G. — 3d N.I. Lieut. T. Wallace 
to be adj., v. Hicks prom. 

July 22. — Capt. P. P. Turner, Gist N. 
T«, to be 2d in command to IlurrianaJi 
Light Infantry bat , and directed to join. 

July 19. — Lieut. J. N. Marshall! 73d 
N. I., to be adj. to Assam L. Inf., v. 
Lieut. Bigge upp. *o a civil situation. 

Transferred to Invalid Establishment . — 
June 24. Lieut. J. E. Cheetliam, lltli 
N.I. Aug. 5. Lieut. -Col. G. J. Shad- 
well, 7th L.C. 

Permitted to retire from the Sendee . — 
Aug. 5. Maj. J. B. Johnston, both N.L 

— 12. Brev. Maj. H. It. Murray, 73d 
N.L 

FUHI.OITCHS. 

To Europe. — June 24. Capt. John 
Hamilton, 9th L.C. — July 15. Ens, 
Win. Hooper, 12th N. I., for health. — 
22. Maj. Gen. II. Bowen, C. B., Col. 
of 55th N.L, for health. — Ens. T. C. 
Blagrave, 2Gtli N. I., for health.— Lieut, 
and Brev. Cupt. C. II. Thomas, I f tit 
N. L, on private affairs (embarking from 
Bombay;. — Lieut. J. 1\ Egcrton. artil- 
lery, for health. —31. Ens. It. M. 
Franklin, 40lh N.L, for health. Aug. 5. 
Lieut. Isaac Jones, 5Stli N. T., for heal tl). 

— 12. Lieut. 1). Downes, 3l)th N.L, 
for health. — July 30. Cornet II. R. 
Griudiay, Gth L.C., for health. 

SHIPPING. 

Arrivals in the Hirer. 

Jci.v 17. Marquis Camden , from Lon- 
don and Madras. — 18. Triton, from 
Newcastle and Cape. — 19. Earl of Lons- 
dale. from Liverpool; T 'weed, from Lon- 
don and Cape.— 21. Forth, from Leith. 
22. Kailyards , from Glasgow ; Osprey. 
from Colombo. — 27. Shepherdess , from 
Mauritius; Wm. Lee. from Hull ; Thames , 
from London and Mudras. — 29. Slid- 
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knrt $ from Bombay. — 30. Larkins , from 
London. — 31. Malcolm, from London 
and Madras. — Aug. 2. Thomas Wor- 
thington, from London, Llanelly, and 
Bombay. — 3. Chieftain, from London 
and Cape. — 6. William Shand , from 
Greenock; Colombo, frbm Suez; Man/ 
Sharp , from Greenock. — 14. Margaret 
Parker , from London. — 16. Rosalind, 
from Liverpool. — 17. Agostina, from 
London and Mauritius. 


DEATHS. 

Mag 23. At Soobuthoo, Lieut. J. 
Rogers, of artillery. — June 4. At Be- 
nares, David Furrier, Esq. — 7. At Mns- 
soorie, Edward Minto, third son of Major 
1*. Gwatkin. — 12. At Nuldelpore, Com- 
mereolly, B. ,T. McWliir, Esq., M. IX, 
late of Edinburgh. — 27. At Calcutta, 
IMary, lady of E. J. Emin, Esq. — 28. At 
Entally, Eleanor, relict of the late Da- 
niel Templeton, Esq. — 30. At Agra, of 
fever, Lieut. .1. Oatloy, 30th N.I . — July 
I X At Calcutta, Mr. It. Hodgson, third 
officer of the Abercrombie Robinson. — 17. 
At Barraekpore, Ens. J'. K. Darling, 
fourth son of Maj. Gen. Darling. — 10. 
At Calcutta, Win. Godfrey Smith, Esq. 
— 10. On his way to Dacca, It. II. Wil- 
liams, Esq. — 23. At Chmsurah, Cathe- 
rine Caroline, second wife ol’ the Rev. 
W. Morton. — 2.X At Calcutta, William 
Ewen, Esq., branch pilot. — 30. At Sau- 
gor, Central India, Ens. R. G, George, 
iuterp. and quartermaster llth N.I. — 
Aug. 1. At Calcutta, Thomas Clarke, 
Esq., senior branch pilot, 11 C. Marine. 
— At ('aleutta, 'riinoleon De la Comhe, 
Esq.— A. At Bannindce, Sarah, wife of 
A. McArthur, Esq. — 8. At Calcutta. 
Capt. Richard II. Coekerill, It. N., aged 
40. — 10. At Calcutta, Mary Eleanor, 
wife of Capt. E. D O. Kales — 14*. At 
Calcutta, of fever, II. Warwick, Esq. — 
15. At Calcutta, Charles Herd, Esq., 
superintendent of the Western Chowkies. 
— 19. At Calcutta, It. II. Bain, Esq., 
Ai.D., police surgeon. 


fHaiirao. 

GOVE RN.M E N 1" O UDE US. 

Fort St. George, Aug, 20, 1*30. — The 
Right. lion, the Governor in Council is 
pleased to make the following appoint- 
ments, oil the occasion of a force being 
about to assemble for field service at 
Adoni : 

Artillery . — Major Bond, to be com- 
manding officer of artillery. Lieut. Bal- 
four, to be brigade major. 

Engineers. Capt. Rears, commanding 
sappers and miners, to be commanding 
officer. 


• 

Cavalry. — Lieut. Col. A. T. Maclean, 
of II. M. 13th Dragoons, to command the 
cavalry brigade, to which the troop of 
artillery is to be attached. 

Brigadier John Bell, commanding the 
garrison of Bellary, to command the first 
brigade of infantry. 

Lieut. Col. Dyee, 31th L. Inf., to com- 
mand the second brigade of infantry. 

(’apt. Geilsof the artillery, commissary 
of ordnance at Bangalore, is appointed 
commissary of ordnance to the field force, 
and the major general commanding the 
Mysore division will detail an artillery 
officer to the charge of the Bangalore 
arsenal during the employment of Capt. 
Geils on field service. 

In consequence of the serious illness 
of Lieut, and Adj. Rundall of the Sappers 
and Miners, Lieut. Fast is ordered to join 
the field force. 

The following officers are placed tem- 
porarily at the disposal of his Kxe. the 
Com mander-iri -chief, and arc directed to 
give over their respective charges, and to 
join forthwith at Adoni: — Major Mfftit- 
gomerie, 7th L. C., Secretary to the 
Clothing Board; Capt. Cumberlege, can- 
tonment adjutant, Arcot; Lieut. Lawford, 
c'vil engineer 3d division ;2d Lieut. Ouch- 
tiTlony, engineers ; 2d Lieut. Tombs, 2d 
assistant civil engineer 4th division ; Capt. 
Grant, Kith N.I., deputy assist, adj. 
gen. of tin* army; Brcv. Capt. Ottley, 
3‘Jth N. I., foil adjutant at Vellore, 


Ml L IT A H V A PRO I NTMENTS. 

Fort St. George. Aug. 2, 1839. — 27th 
N.I. Ens. A. Studdy, to he licut., v. 
Smytlic. dec. ; date 2.5th July. 

Aug. 1<\ — Artillery. 2d Lieut. George 
Selby, to be 1st lieut., v. Ucudncll dec : 
date 8fli Aug. 

Aug. 20. — Cavalry. Maj. Arch. Kerr, 
from 7th L.C., to be lieut. col., v. Smythc 
dec. ; date of com. 7th Aug. 1830. 

7 th L.(\ ('apt. (Brew Maj.) D. 
Montgomerie to be major, Lieut. W. 1). 
Krskiuc to be capt , and Cornet the Hon, 
1\ T. Pellow to be lieut., in sue. to 
Kerr prom. ; date do. 

1th L.C . Lieut. It. Hunter to be ad- 
jutant. 

1 ilk N.I. Ens. (\ F. F. Halstead 
to be qu. maM. and interp. 

Aug. 23. — ltd N.I. Lieut. (Brcv. 
Capt.) 11. Wakemau to be capt., and 
Lieut. \V. II. Tunnel* to take rank from 
llth April, v. /ouch retired. — Ens. II. 
J. M unde 11 to be lieut., v. Freeman ilee. ; 
date 10th June. 


Per milled to Resign the Service. — Aug, 
(>. Cornet R. G. G. Gumming, 4th L.C, 
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Supplement to Register . 


FURLOUGHS. 

To Europe. — July 23. ^Assist. Surg. 
John Lovell, for health. — Aug. 23. Lieut. 
Col. J. Hanson, quarter mast, gen., for 
health. 


SHIPPING. 

Arrivals. 

July 25. Malcolm , from London. — 
Aug. 1. Essex, from London. — 10. Hero 
of Malown, from Sydney. — 19. Elizabeth , 
from Cape and Mauritius. — 20. Owen 
• Glendower , from London ; Equitable , 
from Mauritius. — 22 Patriot, from Mau- 
ritius. — 23. Roxburgh Castle, from Port 
Jackson. 

DEATHS. 

July 18. At Cochin, Alex. Allardycc, 
Esq., assist, surgeon. — 18. At Areot, 
Frances, wife of W. II. Wormsley, Esq., 
vet. sure . 8tK L.C. — 2L At Waltair, Sa- 
tito^Snfe of Maj. Gen. James Welsh, 
*«t:*nmanding*H. D. of Army. — 25. At 
Ellore, Lieut. J. G. Smythe, 27th N. I. — 
SO. At Kampteeg^jut. Edward Simp- 
son, M.E. Rent M Tanjore, Incut. 
H. J. WillinifHHK^A^. 8. At 
Secunderabad, jMMglSrred Beadnell, 
adj. 1st bat. aiMwyP^T7. At Madras, 
Lieut. Col. E. L. Smythe, 17th L.C. — 
20. At Bellary, Lieut Robert Bullock, 
44th N. I. — Lately. Mr. Ashmead Prucn, 
coroner of Madras. 

Contradicted. — The death of Mr. II. 
Frere, of the civil service. 

33ontthn>. 

MIL ITARY APPOINTMENTS 

Pombay Cast ! — 7th 
N.I. Lieut, and Brdw 1 • Stock- 

ley to be capt., and EnsC II. M. Blake 
to be lieut., in sue. to Gordon dec. 

Aug. 16. — Capt. G. K. Erskinc to be 
commandant of Poona Auxiliary Horse, 
and Lieut. W. Loch, 1st L.C., to be 2d 
in command of same. 


FURLOUGHS. 

To Europe . — Aug. 7. Lieut. Welland, 
artillery, for health. — 27. Surg. T. H. 
Graham, 5th N.I., for health. 

SHIPPING. 

Arrivals. 

Aug. 10. Buteshire , from Greenock. — 

16. Kingston , from. Llanelly. — 20, 
Grenada , from Liverpool. — 23. Lin tin, 
from Liverpool. 

Freight to England (Sept. 12). — £3 
per ton, at which there is a want of 
shippers. 

The Government have notified tliat 
a steamer would brave Bombay for Suez 
on the 7th of October. 

EXCHANGE. 

Bills on London, at 6 months* sight, 
2s. OJd. to 2s. 0|d. 

DEATHS. 

July 5. In the Fort, Ann Mary, relict 
of the late Capt. W. McDonald, I.N. — 
23. At Outacamund, Capt. Gordon, 7th 
N.I., commandant of the 3d regt. Ni- 
zam’s cavalry. — 30. At Bombay, Jane, 
wife of P. M. Dalzell, Esq. — 30. At 
Bombay, Arch. McAslam, Esq. — Aug. 
17. At Muktul, Assist. Surg. II. M. 
Felix, Bombay establishment, attached 
to the army of II. 11. the Nizam. — 
Lately. At Bangalore, Capt. Chambers, 
of II. M. 4th regt. — Appa Saheb, the 
chief of Nepance; his jahagere reverts 
to the Government. — At Penang, Cathe- 
rine, wife of J. F. Camegy, Esq. — At 
Batavia, Dr. E. O. Fritze, director ge- 
neral of the medical department in Ne- 
therlands India. — At Bclgaum, the lady 
of Brigadier England, of II.M. 41st 
regt. — In Nepaul, Beein Seen, who ad- 
ministered the government of that coun- 
try for more than thirty years. 
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The hasty abstract given in the Supplement to the last Journal con- 
tained the substance of the important intelligence brought by the overland 
despatch. The official details, cs well as further particulars, appear in this 
month’s Journal, and they are most satisfactory. The campaign is at an end, 
closed by an exploit which is characterized by the commander of the forces, 
a soldier of the Wellington school, ns “one of the most brilliant acts it 
has ever been his lot to witness during a service of forty-five years in the 
four (juarters of the globe.” Its moral effects have already been discerned, 
and will continue to be felt from Persia to Burmah. 

The march of the troops from Candahar was delayed for nearly a fort- 
night for want of supplies, the collecting of which was seriously impeded by 
the Ghilzics, the native population, a plundering tribe, whose Toraya^ex- 
tended to the very gates of Candahar. The Commander-in-chief, with the 
cavalry division, and the first brigade of Bengal infantry, who was to have 
moved on the 15th June, could not commence his mar(^^jl>the 27th. The 
roads were bad, the heal was fearful, and distressing tty tWi troops ; but 
no enemy appeared, save the Ghilzics, who were to make a 
formidable stand at a fort called KhcIat-i-Ghilzic. Preparations were ac- 
cordingly made, and the troops burned for an opportunity to chastize these 
marauders, who had, however, sagacity enough to perceive that they could 
not cope with an organized body so little resembling the loose and incohe- 
rent bands they were in the habit of assaulting. 

On the 21st, after crossing a spacious plain, in battle array, large bodies 
of the enemy moving on each side of the line of march, the fortress of 
Chuzni appeared, in much greater strength than Sir John Keane hadjbecii 
prepared to expect. On reconnoitering, it u*as;f<otind tq^he a reiHy for- 
midable place, especially to an attacking army without battering guns, which 
had been left at Candahar. The garrison was strong, and apparently full of 
spirit; a sharp cannonade commenced, which the Aflghans managed with 
unexpected precision. No time was lost; arrangements were made for 
carrying*the place by storm. Instead of escafading, to which the breadth 
of the ditch, and, it is said, the want of ladders, offered insurmountable 
obstacles, Capt. Thomson, the chief engineer, undertook to blow open the 
gate, on Col. Pasley’s plan ; and about three o’clock in the morning of the 
23d, on the "explosion taking place (which brought down masses of the walls 
along with the gate), the storming party, under Brigadier Sale, rushed 
forward, and the first gleam of dawn showed the British flag flying on the 
citadel of Ghuzni. In less than two hours from the commencement of the 
assault, a fortress, once the capital of an empire reaching from the Tigris to 
the Ganges, and from the Jaxartes to the Persian Gulf, so strong as to be 
reputed impregnable, and which bad been strengthened annually for the 
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last thirty years, garrisoned by 3,500 Affghan soldiers, commanded by 
a son of Dost Mahomed Khan, with guns, ammunition, stores, provisions, 
&c. for a regular siege, fell, after a desperate resistance, with the governor 
and garrison, into our hands, at a trivial sacrifice on the part of the British 
army. 

Meanwhile, Dost Mahomed Khan, placing, probably, some reliance upon 
the strength of this fortress, and calculating upon the chances of an un- 
toward accident to the invading army, collected a large force, which, how* 
ever, deserted him, and he was compelled to fly with a few hundred per- 
sonal followers across the Hindoo Coosh, to Balkh. A party of Afghans 
under Dost Mahomed's old partisan, Ilajji Khan Kakur (now his professed 
enemy), accompanied by some British officers, pursued the fugitive; but he 
escaped, either through the inability or the disinclination of Hajji Khan's 
party to press him closer. This chief remarked, that it was not improbable 
that his own men would join Dost Mahomed, and turn upon our party ; 
a reason at least as valid for not commencing the pursuit as for abandon- 
ing it when its object was nearly attained. 

The access to Cabul was now open, and Shah Shooja entered his capital 
after an absence of thirty years. The sentiments of the people, — especially 
an Asiatic people, — with respect to their old monarch, can scarcely yet be 
interpreted with certainty. One of the letters from Cabul declares, in very 
decided terms, that the Shah is certainly popular; that Dost Mahomed 
Khan was a tyrant and oppressor, in good odour only with a certain pro- 
portion of his army, and with those upon whom he lavished his wealth. The 
desertion of him by an army of twelve thousand men, when his power and 
even life were in jeopardy, lends a strong confirmation to the latter state- 
ment, notwithstanding the very confident terms in which Sir A. Burnes has 
spoken of Jhe talents and high character of this chief amongst all classes 
of the ped|fle for equity and liberality. On the other hand, a later state- 
ment Imports that the Shah’s reputed popularity is a misapprehension, and 
that he can be maintained upon his throne only by British bayonets. 

Preparations were making to retire the British army from Cabul, 
leaving a force, consisting of a Queen’s regiment and two Bengal regi- 
ments, behind with Shah Shooja. Some British officers were also to remain 
to perfect the discipline of the Shah’s own troops. The Bengal army, under 
Sir John Keane, was to return by the Khybur Pass and the Punjaub into 
Upper India, when Sir John would resign his command, and embark for 
Europe. The Bombay force, under General Willshire, was to return by 
the Bolan Pass and Quettah, into Upper Scinde. 

A discussion of painful interest, connected with this assault, has 
sprung up in the journals of India, in consequence of a statement (p. 287) 
which appeared in the Agra Ukhbar , purporting to come from an officer 
of the army of the Indus, at Ghuzni, directly charging Sir John Keane and 
Mr. Macnaghten with sanctioning the massacre of some of the prisoners 
taken in the fort in cold blood. This statement, it must be recollected, is 
anonymous ; and although it be true that if any enormity of the kind were 
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committed, no officer would choose to run the risks attending the openly 
preferring of such a charge against his chief officer ; yet, on the other 
hand, it is notorious that, ever since the commencement of the campaign, 
the India newspapers have teemed with slanderous assertions or insinua- 
tions, contained in letters from different divisions of the army, respecting 
its commanders. The charge having been made must, of course, be noticed 
in some way, and then the facts will appear. In the mean time, we would 
observe that the laws of war authorize acts which, at first sight, are strangely 
repugnant to humanity. War itself — an evil that must be tolerated till 
society is differently constituted — is in the abstract an inhuman practice^ 
but it is practically an expedient to lessen the shedding of blood, which would 
flow more copiously if nation were to encounter nation till one exterminated 
the other. The rules or laws of war are founded upon the same principle, 
authorizing the shedding of blood, under certain circumstances, to prevent a 
greater effusion. Thus the rule which sanctions the putting a garrison to 
the sword, that should protract resistance after the place defended is 
notoriously untenable, is consistent with humanity, because it tends to 
check an unnecessary expenditure of life. Supposing, therefore, the bare 
fact above alluded to be true, it is necessary to wait until all the circum- 
stances are known before it can be pronounced “ a barbarous atrocity/* 
which is to “condemn to eternal infamy all concerned in it.** Military 
readers remember how much these rules of war w'ere discussed in 1819, 
when a similar charge was brought against Sir Thomas Hislop, for putting 
to*dealh the killadar of Talneir, and its Arab garrison, for imputed treachery, 
in February 1818. 

Another charge brought against Sir John Iveanc, one pn'md facie 
better founded, is “ the utter absence of candour and generosity, which he 
has manifested in slurring over the services of the Company's army, and 
prominently setting forth those of the Queen’s, in the very/teeth of the 
fact, that the Company’s European regiment suffered far more severely 
than any other regiment engaged in the capture of the place.” This is by 
no means adapted to lessen the jealousy which subsists between the tivo 
services. 

The intentions of the courts of Ava and Catmaudoo are as doubtful as 
ever ; but, as we have already hinted, the successful termination of the 
campaign in Cabul, upon which the- eyes of all the malcontent states were 
fixed, will either infuse new sentiments into these Courts, or render it an 
easy office for our Indian Government to instil into them a salutary lesson. 
The political condition of Nepaul (p. 274) appears to be hastening to 
disorganization. Affairs in the Punjaub continue to be in a state which 
betokens no present difference amongst the sons of Runjeet. Col. 
Wade, in conjunction with the Sikh auxiliaries, seem (p. 289) to have 
had some success in the Khyber Pass : the reports of his having been 
abandoned by the Sikhs turn out to be untrue. The Ameers of Scinde 
have been constrained to ratisfy the treaty as revised by the Governor- 
General. Jodpore and Kurnool are objects of two expeditions, under 
Major-Gen. Hampton and Major-Gen. Wilson, the results of which, we 
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suppose, will l»e further accretions of territory to our already overgrown 
empire in the East. 

The Report of the General Committee of Public Instruction (p. 273) 
states, as the result of the experience of another year, a conviction of the 
expediency of introducing “ throughout all the seminaries under their con- 
trol (which are not dedicated to the classical literatures of the Hindoos 
and Moslems), of a general system, whereby English literature, and the 
science of Europe, will be the prominent objects of study ; but not so as 
to preclude the efficient cultivation of the vernacular dialects.” The Com- 
mittee admit, however, that in some places, particularly in Western India, 
their system of education has not yet attained the popularity which it 
enjoys in the Bengal provinces.” But they add, “ there is an indication 
of a change of feeling at some places where indifference and jealousy were 
most prevalent.” Mr. H. T. Prinsep, a member of the Committee, dissents 
from the conclusion of the Report and denies that there is any efficient cultiva- 
tion of vernacular study ; “ the majority of the Committee have consentively 
ordered the separate vernacular classes to be abolished ; and that a little 
vernacular only shall be taught as an adjunct to instruction in the rudi- 
ments of English reading.” In short, the system of the Committee, as is 
openly proclaimed in other quarters, has entirely failed ! 

The mission to Bootan, of the infelicitous result of which some account 
has previously been given, has revealed the nakedness of the land. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Griffiths' narrative (p. 275), this country, which, seen 
through " the spectacles of books,” is redolent of beauty and attractive- 
ness, “ a rich country and a civilized people,” is really poor, miserable 
and dirty, the chief towns are wretched collections of paltry huts swarming 
with every kind of vermin, the people low, even in the scale of barbarous 
tribes, whilst the negociations were “ one mass of intrigue, duplicity, 
and lying,” 

Three several instances are mentioned (p. 292) of applications to the 
police magistrates of Calcutta in behalf of Hindu converts to Christianity, 
who had been carried off and secreted by their friends. 

A well written sketch of the Indian career of the late Lord William 
Bentinck, extracted from the Friend of India , is given in p. 279. It 
brings into prominent relief those really bright parts of his character 
which the hostility of his numerous enemies endeavours to conceal or 
obscure. We regret to say that this justly-deserved eulogium is almost a 
solitary exception to the rancorous tirades and bitter invectives against his 
policy and character, with which the nows of Lord William's death loaded 
the Indian papers. 

The intelligence from Bombay is of considerable importance. The 
dethronement of the Raja of Sattara seems to be connected with extensive 
dissatisfaction prevailing in the Deccan and the southern Mahratta country. 
We have given (pp. 295 — 297) as fair an epitome as we can of the con- 
flicting reports as to the causes and circumstances of this strong measure, 
as well as such fragments of information as we .can collect respecting the 
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Deccan conspiracy. A few remarks upon this subject will be found in 
another part of this month's Journal, [n the peculiar circumstances of our 
rule, we must concur in the reasoning of the Bombay Times The Raja 
of Sattara is either guilty or innocent of having plotted against the British 
Government, that government whose creature he is — which rescued him 
from a prison to place him upon a throne. If innocent, if the victim of 
a Braminical conspiracy, he ought to be immediately reinstated in all his 
original favour and all his original possessions ; any thing short of this 
were, in such a case, sheer injustice. If, on the contrary, he is guilty, 
though but in design —if he has even tampered with treason against the? 
power that made him what he is, he should be at once dethroned and 
remanded to his original obscurity. In such cases, all vacillation, all com- 
promise, is a fatal error. That should now le British, which once was 
Roman policy. To spare the submissive and battle down the contumacious, 
is the only true maxim of empire or of national honour." 

A copious and careful digest of the proceedings in China on the subject 
of the opium trade is given in p. 305. The reply which has been given 
by her Majesty's Government to the applicants for indemnification, namely, 
that the government has no funds applicable to such an object and that 
ministers do not intend to make any appeal to Parliament, will place the 
owners of the opium, and Capt. Elliot, the u purchaser , in an embar- 
rassing position. Three courses arc now open to the former: they may sit 
down content with their loss ; or may bring actions at common law against 
the British superintendent for the three millions sterling; or may petition Par- 
liament for relief. The latter will probably be chosen, and it so clearly 
appears that the East-lndia Company were the virtual smugglers of the 
opium into China, — seeing that the drug could not have been smuggled 
there if it had not been grown in India, — that the Company's Government is 
debtor in account with the actual smugglers, who were merely the passive 
and innocent instruments of the Company ; and after the zemindar of 
Nozecd Act, there cannot be the smallest obstacle to passing a bill for 
indemnifying the unoffending exporters of opium to China out of thfc 
plethoric Indian revenues. Meanwhile, the opium scrip (p. 21)2), as the 
certificates of surrender are called, have become a marketable commodity 
at Calcutta, and the trade is still forced on the north-east coast of China. 

The latest advices from Persia represent that the shah is desirous of 
renewing friendly relations with us, which is an important fact, if there is 
any foundation for the report that a large Russian army is on its march to 
that country. 

Under a Dutch India" will be found a long article from a Sin- 
gapore paper upon the proceedings of the Hollanders in Sumatra, of 
which island, or the maritime parts of it, they appear in a fair way of gaining 
complete possession. This proceeding, which threatens to prejudice the 
trade of the British settlements in the eastward, is, consequently, the sub- 
ject of deep complaints. We confess we see no reason why the Dutch 
should not enlarge their eastern acquisitions as well as we ours, and 
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although the. result may, at the beginning, divert some portion of our trade 
into a less profitable channel, the civilization, or progress towards civiliza- 
tion, of the population of a country so large and promising as Sumatra, 
offers a redeeming prospect, which will reconcile us to the terrors of 
Dutch ambition. 

Siam appears to be emulating China in hostility to the opium traffic. 
It would be well if this hostility were contagious, and the traffic were 
universally proscribed in the East. Dr. Richardson, respecting whom 
some fears were entertained, seems to be prosecuting his objects safely in 
cSiam. 

From the other parts of the East, Australasia and South Africa, there is 
no intelligence this month of peculiar interest. 


BOMBAY CIVIL SERVICE. 

A letter from Bombay, states, that Sir James Carnac, having seen in the 
Asiatic Journal a Petition from the Civil Service of Bombay to the Court of 
Directors, has instituted an inquiry into the real situation of that service, and 
found that servants on the Bombay establishment are many years behind (in 
promotion) the servants of Bengal, whilst the duties of the two services re- 
main the same ; that men of eighteen and twenty years’ standing are not on 
a footing with servants of ten years* standing, and that few, if any, have, after 
twenty years* service in Bombay, arrived at the head of any department, but 
remain as assistants. 

The Correspondent who sends us this information observes : — “ It is hoped, 
now that the affairs of India are about to assume a favourable prospect, that 
the Court of Directors will take some steps to relieve a faithful and assiduous 
service of so great a grievance, and permit the multitude of superfluous pen- 
sions or annuities to be handed down and accepted by any servants that may 
feel inclined to leave the service, commencing at the top of the list and de- 
scending to all who have served twelve years. A step of this nature would 
cause the Government no expense, for the annuities have become superflu- 
ous. The service are unable to take them, as their salaries have been so much 
reduced, that they have not the means of paying the premium required by the 
Court, and the service has consequently become stagnated, and hence has arisen 
much dissatisfaction. There are at this moment about eighteen superfluous 
annuities in Bombay belonging to the Civil Service. Should the Court adopt 
the plan proposed, it is possible that there may be a dozen servants of above 
twelve years* standing inclined to retire, which would afford considerable relief 
to the service, and actually cost the Court nothing ; for, according to their own 
calculation, an annuity when it became due would have been paid for, so that 
the Government have for the last fourteen years been deriving a great income 
from the annuities, which the service have been unable to take, on ac- 
count of the reduction made in their salaries, since the Court made the calcu- 
lation of the amount of premium to be paid. It is said, Sir James has 
proposed a plan to the Court for granting some relief to the service.” 
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THE WOMEN OF IIINDOSTAN. 


No. VI. 

Women alone can fully appreciate the feelings of women, and judge fairly 
of the evils and advantages of their condition, as affected by their natural pro- 
pensities. Male travellers lament and sigh over the miserable lot of the poor 
women of Hindostan : the women of Hindostan are not only content with 
their destinies, but are, forsooth, continually given to compassionate the wo- 
men of other countries for their less happy circumstances. In viewing, how- 
ever, the real position of women in civil society, their endowments, their, 
accomplishments, and the nature of their influence upon the condition of men, 
the men themselves may doubtless claim to be the best judges. Then, having 
in the foregoing sketches placed chief importance upon the lights exhibited by 
the women themselves in all matters wherein their state is affected by their 
relation with man, it is proposed to take a rapid survey of the reverse, com- 
mencing with a glance at their graces of mind and person — or, to speak more 
technically, their beauties, intellectual and material — both natural and acquired. 
A few remarks upon the personal beauty of the Hindostani women, and the 
means adopted by them of enhancing it, will naturally lead to the more impor- 
tant consideration. 

The reader will be pleased to understand that the word u beauty” 
is herein intended to be received as descriptive, not of that strict unalterable 
principle of perfection which is to be discovered and appreciated only by refine- 
ment, but of that peculiar union of qualities, however various and fluctuating, 
which most readily excites emotions of pleasure in the majority of those to 
whom the object is presented ; including, of course, all those states of the 
admirable which are not easily susceptible of definition or description. Nature’s 
chief and distinctive gifts to man are strength and fortitude ; to woman, deli- 
cacy and beauty. Nature, moreover, has kindly so constituted man's heart, 
that these simple qualities of beauty and delicacy immediately recommend 
woman to his admiration, while man is rendered naturally acceptable to wo- 
man by the maintenance and protection which, helpless herself, she obtains 
from his strength and fortitude. Gaining thus by nature’s aid an important 
place in the estimation of woman, a thousand means of improving his van- 
tage-ground, and of establishing himself in the citadel of her heart, suggest 
themselves to man, and of these his character permits him to avail himself 
with all openness and confidence ; whereas woman, no less ready in expedient, 
may venture to convey herself into man’s affection only by secret insinuation, 
by methods the most covert and disguised, for if her design be discovered, if 
her mask be dropped, her object may be at once defeated ; the very attempt 
would be regarded as a proof of unseemly boldness, and as indicating a want 
of that modesty which the unvitiated have ever esteemed to be the gem of 
highest price in woman’s casket. It would seem that all nations agree in ad- 
mitting that woman is of all creatures the most perfect in beauty. Not that 
there is any thing very astonishing in this fact ; birds, beasts, and fishes, very 
possibly behold the same sort of super-excellent beauty in the females of their 
kind. It is the writer's good fortune to possess the friendship and confidence 
of an aged Mentor, an extraordinary oracle of wisdom, and the very, model 
of elegance in mind and manners, “all of the olden time.” The polished wit and 
ingenuity of this most excellent old English gentleman arc a continual induce- 
ment to his friends to reserve for his ready solution all the enigmas touching 
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the secrets of nature and anthroposophy which may from time to time occur to 
them. On a recent occasion, a young and beautiful lady propounded to him 
the question, — Why Nature should have bestowed upon most males of the 
animal kingdom a beauty so superior to that of the females, as in the lion and 
the deer among quadrupeds, and the peacock, &c. among birds? “ My dear 
madam,” said he, “ the question has frequently suggested itself to my mind, 
and has invariably been met by this spontaneous answer, the only satisfactory 
solution of the difficulty which I have been able to discover. In viewing *attcn- 
tively the whole scheme of Nature’s works, we discover a wonderful equili- 
brium and uniformity pervading every province of her mysteries; now here, 
you would say, is a departure from the usual order in this respect ; and yet, I 
conceive, that from this very principle sprung the apparent anomaly to which 
we refer. I would suggest that, after the creation of the human race. Nature 
discovered that the beauty of the female was so eminently transcendant over 
that of the male, that in distributing what she had left of this precious boon, 
she found it necessary to heap it all into the opposite scale, ere she could 
restore the equipoise.” 

The men of Hindustan are for the most part a remarkably handsome race; 
the women are still handsomer; and it may fairly be doubted if there be any 
region under the sun (save especially, and of course, dear old England) which 
can boast of a more beautiful race of women. In dear old England, all, all 
without exception and without doubt, are incomparably beautiful, perfect; but 
in most other countries, beauty is more scarce than wealth. It is common for 
the uninitiated to talk of the women of India as black women ; and who would 
ever allow that a black woman could be handsome or lovely ? It is saying a 
great deal for the women of Hindostan (but by no means too much), to assert 
that the majority of them, while young, are both handsome and lovely. It 
would be, of course, an endless task to attempt a description of the varieties 
in style of person so oh.ious in the different provinces of wide-spread India. 
The peculiarities of each district are marked, and susceptible of close delinea- 
tion ; but in these pages the broad characteristics of the whole race can alone 
be considered. In figure, the women are for the most part faultless ; erect, but 
remarkably graceful ; somewhat too slight, perhaps, but exquisitely rounded; 
every line full of softness and beauty ; every limb in fine symmetry, supple and 
delicate to a wonderful degree. In stature they arc something diminutive, yet 
the carriage is commanding, the action dignified, free, and speakingly expres- 
sive. Their hands and feet are incomparably small and beautifully formed. The 
head also is peculiarly small and elegant ; the face oval, and generally Grecian, 
possessing that exquisite “sweetness of curve” (to be technical) from the ear 
to the chin, which falls within the first studies of the sculptor. The features 
are small and finely chiselled, with the exception of the mouth, which is com- 
monly deficient in beauty, being cither too wide and straight, or, if small, 
.pursed and rigid. But the eyes ! 

Long while I sought to what I might compare 
Those powerful eyes, which lighten the dark spriht; 

V Yet found 1 nought on earth to which I dare 
Resemble the image of their goodly light ; — 

large, lustrous, wild, yet soft, gazelle-like, love-infusing eyes; the glance 
whereof would, in a second, have reduced Zeno himself to the miserable con- 
dition of a jealous lover. The eyebrows are much arched, and very finely pen- 
- v cillcd; the lashes very long and full ; the hair of the head abundant, glossy. 
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and full of natural waves. The complexion varies from what would be called 
fair among ladies of the Hebrew nation in England, through all the lovely 
tints of saffron, snuff-colour, copper-colour, mahogany, and Spanish liquorice, 
with a few specimens here and there of olive and bronze. Badinage apart, 
some of the fine, rich, warm browns, which fall within the copper-colour, ma- 
hogany, and diluted Spanish liquorice, are oft-times full of charm ; the bronze, 
too, are sometimes not to be regarded without admiration. The natives them- 
selves highly prize a fair complexion, and for this reason they esteem the 
English women to be the most beautiful on earth ; but the fairest of the women 
in India are perhaps the least attractive to Europeans, inasmuch as their skin 
is usually suffused with a sickly yellow hue (one of the saffrons), and is invariably , 
devoid of that brilliant transparency which forms the peculiar excellence of the 
complexion of British belles. On the other hand, the brunette beauties are 
remarkable for a fine, clear, healthy skin, exquisitely delicate and soft; and 
these last truly fascinating qualities are most apparent in the darkest speci- 
mens. Lastly, the expression of the countenance, notwithstanding the deduc- 
tion of an ugly mouth, is, in nine cases out of ten, exceedingly soft, good- 
natured, and intelligent. A slight glimmering of curiosity may, for an instant 
perhaps, be detected, by the marvellously penetrating judge, lurking about 
the corners of the eyes, and it is just possible for the imaginative critfc to 
conceive that a slight dash of determination is mingled with the good humour 
which plays around the mouth. 

The claims to excellent beauty here set up in behalf of the women of Hin- 
dostan are not drawn from the mere conceit or idle rhapsody of the writer ; 
most oriental authors, even those who have vehemently denied their posses- 
sion of any thing appertaining to moral beauty, have admitted and recounted 
their wonderful fascinations of person. Orme, in his Historical Fragments , 
has the following remark : “ Nature seems to have showered beauty on the 
fairer sex through Indostan with a more lavish hand than in most other coun- 
tries. Segregated from the other sex, and strangers to the ideas of attracting 
attention, they are only the handsomer for this ignorance, as we see iu them 
beauty in the noble simplicity of nature. Hints have already been given of their 
physiognomy ; their skins are of a polish and softness beyond that of all their 
rivals on the globe ; a statuary would not succeed better in Greece itself in 
his pursuit of the Grecian form; and although in the men he would find 
nothing to furnish the ideas of the Farnesian Hercules, he would behold in 
Me women the finest hints in the Medicean Venus.” Sousa, in fewer words, 
fts a still higher compliment. He writes— u The women are well shaped, fair, 
and beautiful. Though beautiful, they are chaste; two qualifications that sel- 
dom go together.” That they are aware of the power of beauty, and have, 
like most other women, a wonderful aptitude in exerting its full force, let no 
man doubt. The old author last quoted, having related an anecdote pointedly 
illustrative of this fact (too long for insertion in this place), concludes with this j 
reflection : “ Who could resist a resolute beauty ? Had it beRito draw on man- 
kind another universal sin, he must have been an Adam to tw8IJ§gj^” Bernier, j 
too, after descanting on the thousand charms of “ the Indies’ 
and of the abundant stores of pleusure every where to be met with ifiTfljib , 
country, says : “ And *tis this affluence of alT those good things necessary, foir 
life, joined to the beauty and good humour of the women natives, that hath 
occasioned this proverb among the Portuguese, English, and Hollanders, 

‘ That there are a hundred open gates to enter into the kingdom of Bengal^ 
and not one to come away again.’ ” In another place, this most entertaining 
AsiatJourn. N .JS. Vul.BU.Ko. 1 20. 2 K 
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writer has, in all simplicity of heart, written an anecdote of himself, which 
fully testifies how sensibly he was impressed by the charms of the native beau- 
ties. “ The women,” says he, “ especially, are very beautiful, and therefore 
all strangers that are new coiners to the court of the Mogol are furnished from 
thence, that so they may have children whiter than the Gentoos, and which 
by this means may pass for true Mogols. And certainly, if one may judge of 
the beauty of the retired women by that of the common people met with in 
the streets, and seen up and down in the shops, we roust believe that there 
are very handsome ones. At Labor, where they have the repute of being pro- 
per and slender, and the handsomest of the brown lassies of the Indies (as 
they really are), I used an art which is ordinary among the Mogols, which is, 
to follow some elephants, especially those that are richly harnessed ; for as 
soon as those women hear the two bells hanging on the sides of those beasts, 
they all put their heads out of the w indows.. The same trick I used here ; and 
I made also use of another, in which I succeeded very well ; it was devised 
by an old and famous master of a school, whom I had taken to help me to 
understand a Persian poet. He made me buy store of comfits, and he being 
known and welcome every where, carried me into above fifteen houses, telling 
them that I was his kinsman newly come out of Persia, that I was rich, and 
to bfe married. As soon as we came into a house, he distributed comfits to the 
children, and presently all came about us, great and smell, to have their share, 
or perchance ’twas sometimes to be seen and to sec the stranger.” 

A thousand and one new nights of entertainment, in as many romantic 
tales, might easily be drawn from the archives of oriental history, to exhibit 
the irresistible sway which beauty has always held over the destinies of Iiiti- 
dostan ; as, however, woman’s influence is never complete through material 
beauty alone, examples shall only be cited to display their combined powers. 
Of this anon. 

The native women arrive at maturity at a very early age. At ten or eleven 
they are marriageable ; and it is no uncommon tiling to behold a pretty little 
girl, twelve years old or under, with her infant upon her hip.* As they arrive 
speedily at womanhood, so their beauty decays very early. Their prime of life 
is from sixteen to eighteen years of age, and at thirty or thirty-five a woman 
is aged, and is commonly addressed by the term buria (old woman). Among 
the highest castes, from care and quiet, being never exposed to climate or the 
fatigue of household duties, they would perhaps enjoy a longer noon of life, 
were they not addicted to the excessive use of enervating luxuries, especially 
to the immoderate use of the hot bath, in which they sometimes indulge even 
twice or thrice daily. When aged, the women of India retain no traces of 
their former beauty ; they are the most revolting specimens of hag-like unsight- 
liness and unearthly ugliness which it is possible to conceive. In his wander- 
ings through the East, the only exception to this rule, which the writer can 
remember, was in the person of the celebrated Begum Sumroo, then upwards 
of four-score, a Wonderful instance of longevity, and still retaining decided 
vestiges of her once eminent beauty. In Europe, the ladies continually exhibit 
remains of their youthful charms, even at a still more advanced age; but in 
India, one half the term is generally sufficient to have transformed the most 
bewitching maiden into the most withered, disgusting impersonations of decre- 

* The common mode of carrying their children, adopted by the Indian women, is to place them 
astride of the hip, as soon as they are able to hold themselves erect, supporting them by passing the 
arm Tound their waists. In this posture the mother bends a little on the opposite side in walking, in 
order to give the child a firmer seat ; but it is wonderful to behold how little of her ease and activity is 
lost by this mode of carriage. 
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pitude and offensive deformity in which the most horror-fraught imagination 
might array the “ secret, black, and midnight hags” of Shakespeare. 

Abundantly conscious of the influence of their charms, and equally alive to 
their evanescence, the native women take great pains to heighten and improve 
them, in order that they may make the utmost advantage of the short season 
of sunshine; “the arts of nature and the arts of art,” are alike pressed into 
their service ; but, alas ! they soon disclose that they possess not that master 
secret which would make all the art employed assume as closely as pos- 
sible the appearance of nature. There are some few of their practices in the 
toilette, however, which will be seen to possess a decided advantage over the 
fashions of Europe. Tight lacing is fortunately unknown among them; theifi 
substitute for the original, patent, double-action, Archimedian-screw-powcr, 
excruciating corsets, so universally admired and extensively patronized in 
England and France, being a simple bodice of fine elastic web, or net-work, 
which just supports the figure without shackling or distorting it. It is called 
the attggia, and is made of silk, having small studs or other ornaments of gold 
or silver, sometimes even pearls and gems, interwoven with it. This is worn 
both by the Mussulinanis and the Hindoois. Above this, the former wear a 
pretty little spencer or jacket, carefully fitted to the shape, and having short 
tight sleeves. This is called the koorti , and is generally made of bright- 
coloured cloth or silk, ornamented with fringe and buttons of gold or silver. 
The trowsers, or paijama , are made very large and loose, so much so, as to 
appear almost like a petticoat ; they are of cotton or silk or gold cloth, 
according to the rank and opulence of the wearer; a short petticoat, descend- 
ing in a thousand folds by reason of its vast volume, is sometimes worn over 
the trowsers, being adopted from the Persian peshwajh . Over the upper 
part of the figure they throw a thin scarf, of ample proportions, which, 
as occasion requires, being drawn over the head, answers the purpose of a 
veil. The arms, hands, feet, neck, head, cars, and all available members of 
the person, are loaded with jewelled ornaments; even the nose is decorated 
with a large ring, and the rims of the ears, besides the lobes, are pierced, 
sometimes ill a dozen places, for studs and rings. The costume of the Hindoo 
women varies from that of the Mussulinanis. Over the anggia , the only gar- 
ment is often a single piece of gauze or fine muslin, from twenty to thirty 
yards in length, enveloping the whole person in a most incomprehensible but 
graceful elaboration of folds, round the waist, adown the legs, over the shoul- 
ders, across the bosom, over the head ; yet every limb is at liberty, aud the 
shape and graces of the figure are rather displayed than concealed. Besides 
trinkets, as profusely numerous as those of the Mussulinanis, they also paint 
certain ornaments and signs upon their foreheads. All oriental women are 
addicted to a most lavish use of highly-scented oils and essences, which im- 
pregnate all the air around with a fulsome combination of odours. They also 
have a practice of heightening and extending the arch of their naturally beau- 
tiful eyebrows by the use of a black dye prepared from antimony, called missi % 
or soorma ; the edges of the eyelids are tinctured with the same; and by these 
tricks, the voluptuous languishing expression natural to their eyes is certainly 
enhanced. Staining the tips of the fingers and the soles of the feet rose-colour, 
with the juice of a shrub called mehndi , is also an universal practice amongst 
them ; in short, no art, except the change of fashion , is left untried to mag- 
nify the fascination of their natural charms. The good traveller Terry has 
laid much stress upon this their exemption from change of fashion, and holds 
them up as an example in this respect to all the world, but more especially to 
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the women of old England, He writes with warmth on this subject, after com- 
paring the modest costume and demeanour of the Hindustani women with 
the “gay and changeful vanities, trickings and trimmings,” of" his country- 
women. 

Before quitting this subject, if it should be asked in what other particular, 
beside the one instance already mentioned, the native Indian women have the 
advantage of the British in the customs of the toilette, let it be answered, in 
the absence of beauty-murdering bonnets and tight shoes, and exemption from 
the bondage of shoulder-straps, &c. But after all, these matters have to do 
with a small and the least worthy part of the grand empire of beauty. A < 
young Hindoo author, educated at the Hindoo College in Calcutta, thus . 
writes : “ Women are the most valuable jewels of society, and those who look 
to them as mere showy things, placed on the surface of the earth only for 
ornament, have, it must be acknowledged by all civilized men, a very imper- 
fect idea of that sex. It is said that, ‘ like sweet dowers, women are placed 
here to heighten the complexion of nature.’ This is very tfiic ; true it is that 
women are designed to charm the eyes of men ; but that is not the end of 
their being. Their graceful air, their charming eyes, their ruby lips, their 
sweet and tender voices, entirely captivate the hearts of men ; and if to that 
learning were added, their power would be still greatier and more lasting. 
Without women, truly, the creation would have been altogether imperfect, 
for men are naturally rough, austere, and fierce, but women are of a soft and 
mild disposition ; and it is, therefore, in the company of each other that the 
evil dispositions natural to the one arc corrected by the good dispositions 
natural to the other, and being thus blended, they improve the happiness of 
each other.” Now, if this be not very profound, it at least exhibits a power 
of just discrimination. 

It is not intended to claim for the native women generally any excellence of 
intellectual attainment, for it must be acknowledged that, with few exceptions, 
their minds are devoid of all culture, save that which is to fit them for the 
domestic duties of a wife and mother. Yet there is good evidence in their 
history, and in their every-day life, that in natural capacity and susceptibility 
of education they are equal to the ladies of any other nation. The best proofs 
of this fact may be seen in almost every instance where they have enjoyed the 
opportunity of a trial ; and although in ordinary cases they are untaught in 
letters, they are full of intelligence and information. Nothing can be more 
false than the judgments or the language which have denounced them as nar- 
row-minded, ignorant, and senseless. One writer has not hesitated to declare, 
that “ women in India are in a state of ignorance and degradation which has 
no parallel in the history of tribes the most savage and barbarous;” another 
as boldly asserts that, “ it would be difficult to conceive a being more debased 
in her understanding, or contracted in her views, than are Hindoo women in 
general.” Others without number might be quoted to the same effect, but they 
can refer only to the very lowest specimens of the very lowest castes, from 
whom alone it is possible that these authors have drawn their knowledge of 
the native character. The want of opportunities of Mr. Ward for describing 
the character of the Hindoos, is well exposed by Mr. Shore, who compares 
his facilities with that which a foreigner, placed in the purlieus of Wapping, 
enjoys for depicting the national and social qualities of the English. If 
genuine authorities are sought, they may be found in such writers as Sir 
Thos. Munro and Lieut. Col. Tod, who had access to the purest specimens of 
the Hindoos. The latter, in particular, by his position, could draw.au accurate 
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portrait of the Hindoo character, male and female, as seen amongst a people 
uncontaminated by those acquired exotic vices, which superficial observers 
mistake for real traits. “ Most erroneous ideas,” he observes, “ have been 
formed of the Hindoo female from the pictures drawn by those who never left 
the banks of the Ganges. They are represented as degraded beings, and that 
not one in many thousands can even read. I would ask such traveller* whe- 
ther they know the name of Rajpoot ; for there are few of the lowest chief- 
tains whose daughters are not instructed both to read and write. But of their 
intellect and knowledge of mankind, whoever has had to converse with a Raj- 
pootni guardian of her son’s rights must draw a very different conclusion. 
The influence of women on Rajpoot society is marked in every page of Hindoo 
history.” An antidote to the poisonous calumnies may be found in the follow- 
ing extract from the “Observations” of a lady, who resided many years in a 
native family : M The ladies’ society is by no means insipid or without interest ; 
they are naturally gifted with good sense and politeness, fond of conversation, 
shrewd in their remarks, and their language is both correct and refined. This 
at first was an enigma to me, considering that their lives were spent in seclu- 
sion, and that their education was not conducted ou European principles; the 
mystery, however, has passed away, upon an intimate acquaintance with the 
domestic habits of the people. The men with whom genteel women converse 
are generally well educated, and from the naturally inquisitive disposition of 
the females, not a word escapes the lips of a father, husband, or brother, 
without an inquiry as to its meaning, which, having been once ascertained, is 
never forgotten, because their attention is not diverted by a variety of pur- 
suits and vain amusements. * * * In general, I have observed that those 
females of the Mussulman population who have any claim to genteel life, and 
whose habits are guided by religious principles, evince such traits of character 
ns would constitute the virtuous and thoroughly obedient wife in any country ; 
and many whom I have had the honour to know personally would do credit 
to the most enlightened people in the world.” The intelligence of the native 
women is frequently displayed in the variety of ingenious modes by which they 
atone for their deficiency in writing and arithmetic. They will frequently, by 
their own invention, contrive means for conducting even an extensive business 
in trade, without the aid of clerk or accountant ; and they are reputed to be 
shrewder and more successful speculators than are the men themselves. One 
of the principal corn-dealers in the bazaar at Benares was an old woman, who 
has frequently measured with her own hands the grain supplied for the writer’s 
horses. She commenced the world, as she assured the writer, without a pice; 
but by ingenuity, perscverence, and the labour of her own hands, she then con- 
trived to keep her husband in affluence. She lately died worth three lakhs of 
rupees (£30,000). The higher classes of the Hindoos, more particularly those 
whose lot has been cast in the courts of great princes, are often far from illi- 
terate. Some have been celebrated as moralists, poets, historians, and even as 
legislators ; their genius for diplomacy and tactics is proverbial. The common 
reason assigned by the Hindoos for denying the use of letters to their females 
is, that the exercise of the accomplishment would supply them with notions of 
romance, and afford them a new facility for. intrigue, which would be likely to 
estrange their minds from their domestic duties ; and here it must be remem- 
bered that the labours which fall within the province of a housewife in the 
East (except those of distinction) are far more fatiguing and onerous than in 
the occidental world. 

It has been no unfrequent remark of female biographers, that women*~highly . 
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distinguished for their learning, have been too frequently remarkable for levity 
of conduct ; and the explanation suggested has commonly been that the taste 
for reading was early acquired in works of romance, gallantry, and intrigue ; 
and the imagination being thus turned into an unwholesome channel, the mind 
became filled with a class of ideas exhaled from the stagnant deep into which 
it flowed. The orientals insist that the doctrine is correct, and fully exempli- 
fied by the superior purity of mind possessed by their own women compared 
with those of Europe. As, for instance, they will ask, what Hindoo woman 
of respectability would brook that a stranger should grasp her hand or even 
behold her face — would she not die of shame? As among the Hindoo women 
there have been those who have rendered their names illustrious in literature 
and in the arts of warfare and government (of which the history of almost 
every province will furnifeh examples), so have the Mussulmanis frequently 
displayed high qualifications of a similar order, while their good fortune and 
exalted power has frequently supplied them with the means of rendering their 
names famous throughout the world — an advantage which the Hindoo women 
have seldom possessed, and do not appear to have covetted. To quote the 
words of a modern oriental scholar, “ Into what hidden region of the globe 
has not the wonderful fame of the illustrious and supremely beautiful Neur 
Jehan penetrated — the architect of her own matchless splendour and power, 
the ruler of him who governed half the habitable world ? Is there one car in 
the civilized nations to which the marvellous charms, the policy, and skill of 
the renowned Jehanarai Begum remain still unrecounted ?” True, the cele- 
brity of these extraordinary women has gone forth into all the world ; their 
histories are often quoted, and arc familiar to most persons. But on the page 
of oriental history are many other female names which, though almost unknown 
in Europe, have been rendered immortal in Asia by an exquisite combination 
of beauties, intellectual, moral, and material. The thirteenth century was 
especially remarkable as having produced a long list of beautiful and illustrious 
women, the glowing recitals of whose charms and glorious deeds, in the works 
of a thousand historians, should alone have established the almost superlative 
excellence of the women of Hindostan. Foremost in renown at that day, was 
the wonderful Princess Malleki Doran Sultana Rizia, of whom it was written 
by her accomplished vizier, Mallek Junedi, that <( thc splendour of her coun- 
tenance was such that, by her presence, the young corn was suddenly ripened, 
while by her glance she could re-animate her dying friends, and as easily slay 
her most powerful enemies.” The elegant historian Ferishta has also desired 
to convey some knowledge of her excellence down the current of time. He 
records of her that she “ was adorned by every qualification required by the 
ablest kings ; and the strictest scrutineers of her actions could find in her no 
fault, but that she was a woman. In the life-time of her father even, she 
entered deeply into the administration of government ; a taste which he encou- 
raged, because she possessed a supernatural talent. In that year wherein he 
took the fort of Gwalior by storm, he appointed her regent of the empire in his 
absence. When questioned by the nobles of his court and by his prime minister 
why, having so many sons, he should have conferred this imperial power upon 
his daughter, he replied that, although his sons were devoted to the worship 
of the wind (to flattery), they could never convince him but that the govern- 
ment would be too weighty for their shoulders to support, yet that Rizia, 
though slender and delicate in person, was infinitely powerful in mind, and 
better than twenty sons both in strength and judgment.” There was also the 
Princess Kumladi, Rani of Guzcrat, whose extraordinary beauty, wit, and wis- 
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dom are the theme of song and story in various parts of India to the present 
day. Of the same era also was the lovely, accomplished, and heroic Padshalii 
Khatun, whose fame will never die ; but to enumerate them all were to com- 
pile a volume; these will suffice as fair specimens of those women who, 
through high intellectual attainments, aided by exquisite personal beauty, 
exalted themselves to immortal honour, having directed with brilliant ability 
the destinies of the then mighty empire of Hindostan. Other examples, with 
sketches of some of their most splendid acts, will appear in treating of their 
heroism — the next subject for consideration, and one in which the women of 
Hindostan will appear to peculiar advantage. 


THE AFGHAN LANGUAGE. 

Lieut. Leach, of the Bombay Engineers, has compiled and forwarded to 
the Bengal Government a grammar of the Pushtoo or Afghan language. 

This language is called Afghanee, or Avghanee, by Persians and other 
foreigners, and Pashtoo, Pukhtoo, and Pastoo by the Afghans of Candahar, 
Peshawar, Teerai, and by the Afreedees, Khybeerees, &c. It is, Lieut. Leach 
says, decidedly of Sanscrit complexion, from the frequent recurrence of the 
jk and hgh ; indeed, these two letters, with the compose the pecu- 
liarity of the language. The difference between the Peshawar and Candahar 
dialects is, that, in the former, the Persian £ is used, when in the latter the 
Sanscrit ^ occurs. The Candaharee is reckoned the purest dialect, and when 

correctly spoken, resembles in the plaintiveness of its tones the peculiar dialect 
of Ireland. The alphabet consists of thirty-nine letters. 

The same story is told of the Afghan language that the Mahrattas tell of the 
Canarese, namely, that a certain king sent his vizier to collect all the vocabu- 
laries and dialects of the earth. On the vizier’s return, he proceeded to quote 
specimens before his royal master. When he came to speak of the Afghanee, 
he stopped, and producing a tin pot, containing a stone, began to rattle it. 
The king, in surprise, asked the meaning of this proceeding ; the vizier said 
that he had failed to get a knowlcge of the Afghanee tongue, and could only 
describe it by rattling a stone in a tin pot. It is also said, that Mohammed, 
the Arabian prophet, gave it as his opinion, that the Afghanee was to be the 
language of the infernal regions, as Arabic was to be that of heaven. 

In the comparison of languages, in which Arabic is called science , Turkish 
accomplishment , Persian sugar , Hindustanec salt , the Afghanee is assimilated 
to the braying of an ass. 
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DUFFS u INDIA AND INDIA MISSIONS.*** 

" Every man/' observes Sir Thomas Browne, u is not a proper cham- 
pion for truth, nor fit to take up the gauntlet in the cause of verity : many, 
from ignorauce of this maxim, and an inconsiderate zeal unto truth, have 
too rashly charged the troops of Error, and remain as trophies unto the 
enemies of truth. M + We have oftentimes been struck with the soundness of 
this reflection, and never more so than whilst reading the work before us. 
Dr. Duff, though a man of learning and ability, though connected with a 
distinguished mission, remarkable for the general wisdom of its proceed* 
‘ings, lias shown, in our Opinion, that he is not <c a proper champion for 
truth, nor fit to take up the gauntlet in the cause of verity that he is dis- 
qualified partly by what the author of Religio Medici calls “ an inconside- 
rate zeal unto truth,” and partly by what we are obliged, for want of a 
more appropriate term, to denominate prejudice — that is, an aptitude to 
form, on this subject, a judgment without calm examination, and from 
false, though natural and pardonable, prepossessions. 

When a Christian minister, who, from a long study of the Bible and 
meditation upon its contents, has formed an abstract idea of what human 
nature ought to be, even in its present corrupt state, is transported amongst 
a nation of idolators, he is shocked at their gross aberrations from the 
standard he had prescribed. Unless he be a man of great coolness and 
discretion, the probability is, that his judgment never recovers the shock, 
and that he sees persons and things through a darkened medium. His reli- 
gious feelings and principles join in a conspiracy to deceive and betray him. 
The moral stains, which Christian nations exhibit in common with pagans, 
acquire, in his estimation, a depth and intensity of tinge in the latter, from 
their supposed affinity with idolatry and superstition. His memory is 
crowded with the fearful denunciations which Divine vengeance directed 
against the worshippers of false gods in the Old Testament, which he 
applies to those about him, without considering how different arc their res- 
pective circumstances, or that what was an audacious contempt of the 
Almighty in one case, might be rather a misfortune than a crime, the fruit 
of ignorance, not of presumption, in the other. In short, he becomes pre- 
judiced— without meaning to deceive, and with no object in view but to 
serve the cause of truth and religion, he is an unfit instrument for either. 

Dr. Duff appears to be one of many who are in this predicament. From 
the beginning to the end of his book, his draughts of the Hindu character 
are dark, dark, dark. Some few light or warm tints might have been 
expected in his picture of an ancient people, whose literature still attracts 
the devotions of Western scholars, some of whose arts, at least, may stand 
a competition with those of refined Europe, and whose morals, accord- 
ing to the estimate of one who knew them well, would be exchanged 

* India and India Missions ; including Sketches of the Gigantic System of Hinduism, both in Theory 
and Practice: atso Notices of some of the principal Agencies employed in conducting the Process bf 
Indian Evangelization, dec. &c. By the Rev. Alexander Dvyv, D.D., Church of Sootlamd MWstoa, 
Calcutta. Edinburgh, 1899. Johnstone. 

t hiUgio MedUi, **v& 
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for ours with more benefit to us than to them. But no; the curse of 
idolatry blights and withers every virtue- Dr. Duff seems to think that it 
would be inconsistent with the dispensations of Providence, that an idola- 
trous nation should reveal a single quality in its literature, arts, morals, or 
institutions, deserving of admiration. Others attribute the moral degrada- 
tion of the Hindus to various political causes ; Dr. Duff boldly ascribes 
“ the hideous scars on their mind and heart ” to “false religion.” That 
religion, even in its primitive state, he divests of all pretension to the 
purity claimed for it, as founded on the acknowledged belief of one great 
universal, self-existing spirit, the origin of the world and of all other 
beings. This spirit Dr. Duff shows to be “ an infinite negation — an infi- 
nite nothing." The Sanscrit language, with which no othor tongue can 
compare in all the attributes which mark the intellect of its inventors, is 
dismissed with a kind of sneer. The literature of the Hindus, vast, pro- 
found, of which Western scholars are not yet in a condition to form a better 
judgment, as a whole, than the blind man who grasped the trunk of the 
elephant could form of the bulk and proportions of that animal, is studiously 
and elaborately depreciated. The mythology and allegory of India — not 
more, if not less, absurd or corrupt than those of Greece and Rome, which 
are amongst the first lessons imbibed in the schools of Christendom, and still 
supposed to throw a graceful vesture around our poetry — are exposed to the 
most unmerciful contrast with the Christian system, which deals with facts 
alone — they are, in truth, judged of not as mythological and allegorical 
theories, but ns enunciations of truths. Then all the enormities which have 
been generated by ignorance, misgovernment, and a diseased state of society 
in India, are unscrupulously identified with the national religion, and made 
a national reproach. The “horrors” of Juggernaut, the inhuman scenes 
at GungaSagor, the mummeries of the Charak pooja — nay, even Thuggee, 
are all made to appear part and pnreel of genuine Hinduism, for which its 
religion alone is responsible. The remedy for all these evils, and for the 
social and political degradation of the Hindus, is — the Gospel, the Gospel 
alone. It is true, Dr. Duff does not think we ought “ to discourage or 
discountenance any direct attempts to better the temporal condition of the 
people of India, by repairing their municipal and other civil institutions, 
drawing forth the natural jrcsources of their soil, or increasing the amount 
of their general intelligence,” — he docs not think it expedient to discounte- 
nance or discourage these measures; “ such endeavours ,” he says, “ may 
be prosecuted cotemporancously with the evangelizing process.” But the 
latter is supreme — the diminution of taxation, the introduction of an 
enlightened system of commerce, the skilful development of the internal 
resources of the country, increased facilities for communication and exchange 
— these, he says, are all good enough as far as they go ; “ but, in the pre- 
sent circumstances of India, is not such a scheme of economical reform,” 
he asks, “ equally with that of political reform — when proposed as the 
primary antecedent measure— obnoxious to the grand objection of beginning 
at the end instead of the beginning?” Dr. Duff is for a more expeditious 
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process: let us, he says, oonvert the whole of India to the Gospel* first 
and foremost; — “ all ameliorating schemes of mere human devising must, 
in the issue, prove abortive; and even if success should attend them up to 
their full measure of capacity of effecting good, they must still prove but 
poor, weak, and insufficient we must “ at once betake ourselves to that 
only effective scheme, which is announced and developed in the blessed 
Volume of Inspiration." 

We believe that this is an accurate representation of the principles upon 
which Dr. Duff desires that the missionary work should be carried on in 
India— we have certainly not intended to misrepresent them ; and if there 
was reason to believe that all Indian missionaries were imbued with the 
same feelings, and had adopted the same views, as Dr. Duff, we should 
entertain grave doubts of the wisdom of suffering them to act upon such 
views and feelings in the country ; we should entertain still graver doubts 
whether any thing less than a miracle could reconcile the Hindus to the 
lessons of men who thus openly insult their national pride, feelings, and 
prejudices. But we have some grounds for thinking that this unruly and 
indiscreet zeal is confined to a few, and we are rather confirmed in this 
opinion by considering the very different tone and language in which Dr. 
Bryce, a member of the same church as Dr. Duff, & labourer in the same 
vineyard, the first clergyman of the Church of Scotland in India, a man of 
much greater experience, probably of greater learning — certainly of greater 
Eastern learning — than Dr. Duff, has discussed this very subject, in a work 
which we lately introduced to the notice of our readers.* In that work, 
Dr. Duff s talents, indefatigable zeal, and “ singleness of heart and pur- 
pose," are expatiated upon by Dr. Bryce with a warmth of eulogy which 
does credit to both, and precludes all idea of jealousy or rivalry. So far, 
however, is Dr. Bryce from believing that precipitation ought to be the 
governing principle of missionary labours in India, that he justifies the 
Church of Scotland for its caution and slowness in engaging in the work of 
Indian missions. “ It is apprehended," he observes, “ that errors, the most 
seriously affecting every attempt to enlighten and convert the Hindus are 
but too prevalent over the Christian world ; and it is obviously of the 
greatest moment that right apprehensions of the nature of those materials on 
which we have to work should be entertained." The evils with which the 
Hindus have to contend are not attributed by him to “ false religion," 
which nothing but the Gospel, in the first instance, and “at once," can cure, 
but to “ an ignorance which, by a judicious system of education, we may 
remove." This education is to be administered without shocking their reli- 
gious tenets. “In the General Assembly's schools and mission," Dr. 
Bryce says, “ it is tempered and guided by a judgment and discretion, as 
regards their religious prejudices, which the Hindus are well able to under- 
stand." Of the Indian literature Dr. Bryce speaks like a man of sense, 
who had some knowledge of the subject. The ridicule which Dr. Duff 
pours with so little compunction upon the cosmogony and chronology of the 

•A Sketch of Native Education In India, under the Superintendence of the Church of Scotland. 1839 - 
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Hindus is counteracted by the sensible remark of Dr. Bryce, that our 
notions of the absurd periods of their chronology are the result of our own 
ignorance ; and that “ the more Hindu chronology is divested of all that is 
clearly allegorical, and brought within the limits of legitimate criticism, the 
more does it confirm our faith in the account given by Moses in the sacred 
writings.' 1 “Even the mytho-historical legends of the Hindus," be remarks, 
“ if properly studied and employed, may prove instruments of no mean 
utility in the hands of the Christian missionary to recommend his faith to 
the natives of India, instead of being found those impediments in his way 
which they have too frequently been esteemed." In the Vedanta , he says, 
“ doctrines of a very sublime character, as regards God and his attributes, 
are to be discovered nay, he detects “ some of the great doctrines of 
Christianity," and even that of the Trinity, in these Hindu writings, which 
the “prejudice" of Dr. Duff has visited with sovereign contempt. Well 
may Dr. Bryce exclaim : “ How little do they know of the literature, 
whether philosophical or theological, of the Hindus, who assert, that even 
in the simple department which records the events and transactions of the 
past, for the benefit of future generations, they are so very far behind the 
nations of the West, or altogether so unworthy of notice, as they have been 
painted !" Again ; with respect to the character of the modern Hindus, no 
contrast can be stronger than is presented by the estimates of the two 
Scottish doctors. Dr. Bryce has furnished a key to the erroneous descrip- 
tions of the Hindus by missionaries, when he observes, with regard to the 
earliest, that they were more attracted by the latent vices of the few> with 
whom they came in contact, than with the quiet and unobtruding habits of the 
many, of whom they remained ignorant; “ and perhaps we may say, with- 
out any breach of charity, that these good and excellent men delighted more 
to depict the immoralities of the Hindu character, than to dwell upon such 
amiable features as it possessed." As to such atrocities as Thuggee being 
fastened upon the religious system of the Hindus, and made a national vice, 
Dr. Bryce justly observes, “The religion of the Hindus has been charged, 
but charged unfairly, with the enormities of the Thug and Phansigar 
systems; for though the aid of religion has been enlisted in the fearful voca- 
tion, it is the social disorganization of those parts of India where it is 
carried on which has given rise to it." 

But it is unnecessary to pursue the contrast further. xV complete refuta- 
tion of Dr. Duifs book, in all its objectionable parts, may be found in 
that of his co-labourer Dr. Bryce; and why the former should not have 
taken some notice of a publication which exhibits the subject in so different 
a point of view, is a question we cannot readily solve. False, however, 
as is the picture which it gives of India and of India missions, we doubt 
not that Dr. Duff s work will be popular ; it is precisely that kind of writing 
which the vitiated appetite of certain classes of readers craves for. The 
simple aliment of truth, though more wholesome, is less grateful, than pro- 
vocatives, and tliere is unhappily a party (if we must so call them) who, 
believing that the end sanctifies the means, are apparently more intent upon 
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stimulating the minds of the people of England With Vivid and glaring pic- 
tures of the country and people of India, in order tp attract attention to 
their alleged wants, than disposed to wait the slow but sure and salutary 
effects which can flow from truth alone. 


AWAKINGS. 

A SERIES OF PICTURES. 

c 

THIRD COLLECTION. 

CONTENTS S 

The magical operations of Memory; the revival of scenes In a dark room s Milton musing upon Nature ; 
and Columbus recollecting his romantic discoveries. 

Pensive in the parlour gloom, 

A voice speaks to us from the tomb ; 

The dearly prized, the lost appear ; 

The sister, brother, friend, are here. 

Time wears no shadow on its wing, 

And life seems flowering into spring. 

Then, while each solemn thought returns. 

The flame of sacred rapture bums ; 

And prayers — ambrosial incense — roll 
Up from the altar of the soul 1 

Or lit by Meditation's gleam. 

We muse along each haunted stream 
Of antique learning, and explore 
The graves upon Time's lonely shore. 

Here Fame has reared the marble bust 
Above the slumbering hero’s dust ; 

There Admiration’s gentler eye 
For Beauty's death is never dry. 

The wave of each smooth-gliding hour 
Bringg up some jewel, from the dower 
Of Genius, in Time’s stormy sea, 

Wreck’d with its costly treasury ; 

Some pearl from poet’s radiant crown. 

Or golden temple of renown ; 

Some stone more brilliant than the shell 
On which the Indian sunlight fell, 

Along the palmy island- sand 
These, with a fond and revqjrend hand, 

The student gathers up, to bind 
Into some workmanship of mind. 

The vision changes ; and we hear* 

The linnet welcoming the year ; 

* " I remember that, about the age of fourteen, it was a source of great amusement to myfetft If i 
Md been viewing any interesting object In the course of the day— such as a romantic ruin, a fine seal, Or 
a review of a body of troops -as soon as evening came on, if I had occasion to go Into a dark room, Che 
whole scene waa brought before my eyes, with a brilliancy equal to what it had po — we ed in datyHgfit^Imd 
remained visible for several minutes."— Hibbert's Philosophy of AppaHtion». 

See algo some interesting remarks by Dr. Abercomby, in his treatise upon the Intellectual FafeuItMe* 
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We breethe the dewy air of morn $ 

We see the moonlight on the com ; 

The mossy bridge, the rain'd hall ; 

The darkling owl appears to call 
Down the dim copse ; and up the dell 
The bee hums in its twilight cell ; 

Or lark sings, glittering, in the sky ; 

Or gray cathedral charms the eye, 

With solemn aisle and turret old, 

Illumined by a flood of gold : — 

So Memory weaves the mystic chain, 

- Till all the landscape lives again. 

Then, tenderest poet of the heart, 

Whom Nature taught the rules of art. 

With thee our lingering footsteps roam, 

Through the green vallies of thy home ; 

In every lane we find a charm — 

Thy Mary hanging on thine arm ! 

And oft upon thy favourite hill,* 

We pause to trace the sparkling rill ; 

The herdsman's hut with elms before ; 

The plain with cattle sprinkled o’er ; 

The blooming hedge-row, labouring team— 

All move upon our summer dreum ; 

And evening’s fading rays expire 
On pleasant Olney’s tapering spire. 

But brighter scenes of verdure flow 
Round him, upon whose face the glow 
Of Cintra’s orange-bower has play’d ; 

Or green Collares'f chestnut shade ; 

Rich paths that glisten through the trees, 

Burnished like the Hesperides; 

Empurpled orchards, gardens red. 

Upon his darkened chamber spread ; 

And beautiful the rich grapes fall, 

From sunny vineyards down the wall. 


II. 

Thy silent room was always dark, 

O mightiest minstrel of our isle 

But ever carolled there the lark ; 

There April shone with tearful smile. 

The scythe that glimmer’d in the grass ; 

The step that rustled by the sheaves ; 

The rose that peep’d through cottage glass ; 

The mellow Autumn’s kindling leaves : 

* See the celebrated passage ip the Task. 

t See a charming letter by Mr. Beckford, In which he describes the scenery of Portugal with a felicity 
of imagery, and a flush of language, that poetry has rarely attained. " The Talley of Collares," he 
says, ■* affords me a source of perpetual amusement I have discovered a variety of paths which lead 
tpBpugh chestnut <wpses and orchards to irregular green spots, where self-sown bays and citron bushes 
Ipngvjklover the rocky, margin of a little river, and drop their fruit and blossoms into idle stream. You 
iqay ri^ejbymile* <dong the banks pf this delightful water, catching endless perspectives of flowery 
tfjjrjtetiwWyeipi the stems, of poplar and walnut. The scenery is truly Slysian, and exactly such as 
poets assign for the resort of happy spirits." 

* Milton, ...... 
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All glimmer'd, rustled, kindled round, 

By Memory's magic pencil drawn ; 

The green leaves played upon the ground ; 
The dew-drop sparkled on the fawn. 

And many an eastern landscape glow'd ; 
The palm-tree, and the long array 

Of pilgrims toiling up the road, 

Or Arabs thundering on their prey. 

How blackly o’er thine inward eye 
The solemn cedar bran elies closed. 

And crimson clouds rolled through the sky, 
And Angels in the shade reposed ! 

And, though to thee the azure day 
In vain with golden splendour burn'd, 

In vain thine own voluptuous May, 

With all her pomp of bloom, return'd. 

To wood, and fount, and sunset blind ; 
Yet, felt thy quickening blood along. 

And through each swelling vein of mind. 
The summer stirr'd thee into song. 

The cloud, that weaker souls opprest, 

Thy voice of music seem’d to nurse ; 

To cast soft shadows o’er thy breast. 

Thou Nightingale of Verse l 

What gardens from the distant deep 
Columbus 1 o'er thy darkness bloomed l 

What mighty forests, still as sleep, 

The dying form of day entombed 1 

In the lone watches of the night, 

By thee the dripping oar was heard ; 

And rivers flashed upon thy sight, 

By keel of gilded galley stirr'd. 

O wdrthy of the costliest crown. 

The hand of glory ever twined ; 

Who lighted Spain with thy renown, — 
And in a Spanish dungeon pined ! 

Not Venus clothed in all her charms, 
Throned upon radiant car impearl'd ; 

Not Poet's dream of heavenly arms ; 
Shines like the Waking of a World. 
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MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE JAPANESE. 

FROM RECENT DUTCH ACCOUNTS OF JAPAN, AND THE HERMAN OF Dl(. VON SIRROI.D. 

No. VII. — Attempts of Foreigners to open Relations with Japan. 

When Christianity was finally extirpated throughout Japan, and the rem- 
nnnt of trade with Europe committed to the Dutch factory at Dczima, the reso- 
lute seclusion of the insular empire was long respected and left undisturbed 
by other nations. The slight attempt made by the English under Charles II., 
which the Dutch foiled by proclaiming the English queen to be a Portuguese 
princess, can hardly be called an exception. 0 

This abstinence from any endeavours to transgress the prohibitory laws of 
Japan, allowed the strong feelings in which they originated to die away ; and 
towards the close of the last century, the continuance of the system appears 
to have proceeded rather from indifference to foreign trade and respect for 
existing customs, than from hatred or fear. Whilst the public mind of Japan 
remained in this easy state, although no trade, no unnecessary intercourse 
with foreigners, was permitted, foreign ships, in distress for provisions or other 
necessaries, were freely suffered to approach the coast, and their wants were 
cheerfully relieved. Captain Broughton, when exploring the Japanese seas in 
the years 1795-6-7, was, perhaps, the Inst English sailor who thus benefited 
by unsuspicious Japanese hospitality. Since that period, attempts have been 
made and accidents have happened, the effects of which are represented by 
the Dutch to have been the revival of their alienation from foreigners in all 
its original inveteracy. Siebold, however, rather questions this resuscitation ; 
mid thinks that, if it did take place, the feeling has again died away. 

The first aggression upon the Japanese prohibitory code was made by the 
Americans, and originated in the war between England and Holland, during 
the subjection of the latter to France. It has already been iutimated,* that 
the Dutch authorities at Batavia, when they durst not expose their own mer- 
chantmen to capture by British cruizers in the Indian seas, engaged neutrals 
to carry on their trade with Japan. The first North-American ship thus hired 
was the Eliza of New York, Capt. Stewart, in 1797; and her appearance at 
once aroused Japanese suspicion. f 

A vessel, bearing the Dutch flag, but of which the crew spoke English, not 
Dutch, was an anomaly that struck the Nagasaki authorities with consterna- 
tion. It cost the president of the factory some trouble to convince the Gover- 
nor of Nagasaki that these English were not the real English, but “ English 
of the second chop,” as the Americans are, it seems, designated in China; 
living in a distant country, and governed by a different king. All this, how- 
ever, even when believed, was of no avail ; the main point was, to prove that 
the Americans had nothing to do with the trade, being only employed by the 
Dutch as carriers, on account of the war. The governor was at length satisfied 
that the American was no interloper, the employment of neutrals being, under 
existing circumstances, unavoidable; and he consented to consider the Eliza 
as a Dutch ship. 

Upon his second voyage, the following year, Capt. Stewart met with the 
accident mentioned in the last paper; and it seems not unlikely that his 
increased intercourse with the Japanese, during the attempts to raise his ship 
and her repairs, gave birth to his project of establishing a connexion with 

• See No. VI. f DoeflT. 
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them, independent of his employers, the Dutch. His scheme and his measures 
do not, however, very distinctly appear in DoefTs narrative, either because 
the Dutch factory president is perplexed by his eagerness to identify them with 
English encroachment, or because the successful foiling of Capt. Stewart’s 
hopes prevented the clear development of his intended proceedings. 

When repaired and reloaded, the Eliza sailed, but was dismasted in a storm, 
and returned again to refit. All this occasioned such delay, that the American 
substitute for the Dutchman of 1701) arrived, and had nearly completed her 
loading for Batavia, when Capt. Stewart was at length ready to prosecute the 
voyage that should have been completed in the preceding year, 1798. For this 
consort he obstinately refused to wait, and sailed early in November 1799. The 
following year Capt. Stewart again made his appearance, but in a different vessel 
and under a different character. He had still not reached Batavia, and told a 
piteous tale of shipw reck, of the loss of his own all, as well as of his whole 
Dutch cargo, ending with his having been kindly enabled by a friend at Manilla 
to buy and freight the brig, in which he was now come for the purpose of dis- 
charging, by the sale of her cargo, his own property, his debt to the Dutch fac- 
tory, incurred on account of the Eliza's repairs. 

But in the interval, an able and energetic president had succeeded to a very 
inefficient one. Hcer Wardenaar saw, in this visit of the American, an insi- 
dious attempt to gain a commercial footing, for himself individually, if not for 
his country, at Nagasaki; and his suspicions of the veracity of Capt. Stewart’s 
story were further awakened by the recognition in the Manilla brig of some 
articles that had belonged to the Eliza , from the wreck of which it was averred 
that nothing whatever had been saved. He took his measures accordingly. lie 
caused Capt. Stewart’s cargo to be sold in the usual manner, and his debts to 
be paid from the proceeds; but he procured no return cargo for the brig, and 
sent the captain in the Dutch ships of that year to Batavia, to be there tried 
for the loss of the Eliza's cargo. 

Pending the investigation of his conduct at Batavia, Capt. Stewart made his 
escape from the Dutch settlement, and for a year or two was not heard of. , But 
in 1803 he again appeared in Nagasaki Bay, this time more openly declaring his 
purpose. He now presented himself under the American flag, brought a cargo, 
avowedly American property, from Bengal and Canton, and solicited permission 
to trade, as also to supply himself with fresh water and with oil. The first 
request was positively refused, the second granted; and when his wants were 
gratuitously supplied, he was compelled to depart. Capt. Stewart now gave up 
his interloping scheme as hopeless ; he returned no more, and the only Ame- 
rican ship subsequently mentioned is one in 1807, which, professedly in dis- 
tress between Canton and the western coast of America, prayed for wood and 
water, with which, at Docff's solicitation, she was supplied, and, as Capt. 
Stewart had been, gratuitously. Whether she was really in distress, or was 
thus prevented from endeavouring to trade, the factory did not ascertain. 

One very recent attempt of a mixed commercial and missionary character 
has, however, been made by American merchants from Macao. A vessel, with a 
missionary at once clerical and medical, and that able oriental linguist, the Rev. 
Charles Gutzlaff, sailed from Macao in July 1837, professedly to carry home 
some shipwrecked Japanese sailors. She steered for the Bay of Yedo, where 
not even the boats of Japanese dependencies are admitted, and after a short 
intercourse with boats, which the missionaries thought promising, the ship 
was fired upon. She made her escape to sea, and next anchored in the Bay 
of Kago-sima, in the principality of Satzuma, where she experienced a pro- 
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cisely similar repulse. And now, indignant at what the reverend physician, Dr. 
Parker, in his Narrative, calls the treachery of the Japanese, the missionary 
adventurers determined to return to Macao, without visiting the only port— 
to wit, Nagasaki— where they had a chance of being permitted even to land 
their Japanese proteges. Whether this blunder or omission were the conse- 
quence of ignorance, or of their ascribing to Dutch intrigue the uniform repulse 
of all their predecessors, does not appear. The shipwrecked Japanese accom- 
panied them back to Macao. 

The next foreign attempts to be noticed were made by the Russians ; and it 
almost looks as if they had once had a chance of success. But if it were so, 
opportunity was not seized l> 3 ' the forelock, and it never recurred. 

During the reign of Catherine II., a Japanese vessel was wrecked on the 
coast of Siberia, and the empress ordered such of the crew as had been saved 
to be conveyed home. A Russian ship accordingly landed the rescued Japa- 
nese at Matsmai in 1792, and the captain, Adam Laxmann, made overtures 
respecting trade. He was formally thanked for bringing home the shipwrecked 
sailors, and permitted to repair to Nagasaki, there to negotiate with the pro- 
per authorities upon his commercial propositions. He was further informed 
that at Nagasaki alone could foreigners be admitted, and if the Russians ever 
again landed elsewhere, even to bring home shipwrecked Japanese, they would 
be made prisoners. 

Capt. Laxmann did not go to Nagasaki, and the attention of the empress 
being probably withdrawn from so small a matter as trade with Japan by the 
engrossing character of European politics at that moment, the opening was 
neglected. It must be stated, however, that Dr. von Siebold doubts of there hav- 
ing been any real opening. He ascribes the implied possibility of the Russian 
overtures for trade being entertained at Nagasaki, to the Prince of Matsmai, 
or his secretary, feeling that the town was in no condition to sustain a conflict 
with a man-of-war, and being consequently anxious to get amicably rid of the 
Russian visitor 

In 1804, exertions were made to repair this omission. A Russian man-of- 
war appeared in Nagasaki Bay, conveying Count Resanofl^ ambassador from 
the czar to the ziogoon , and empowered to negotiate a treaty of friendship and 
commerce between Russia and Japan. The count brought with him official 
Dutch recommendations to the president of the factory, who had previously 
received advices upon the subject of the embassy, and recommendations from 
Batavia. These Hcer DoefF had communicated to the governor, so that the 
constituted authorities of Nagasaki were not altogether unprepared for the 
ambassador’s arrival. 

*It was on the 7th of October that the Russian vessel w'as reported to be 
off' the mouth of the bay. The usual commission was sent out to visit her and 
receive her arms in deposit; and upon this occasion, in compliment to the 
ambassador, the president was requested to accompany the deputation in per- 
son. Even at this first meeting, the dissensions between the Russian and 
Japanese dignitaries began. The commissioners, regarding themselves as the 
representatives of the ziogoon , required, as usual, that the marks of respect 
due to his person should be paid to themselves ; whilst the ambassador deemed 
it inconsistent with either his individual or his official rank to humble himself 
before the deputies of a provincial governor.f The next dispute related to the 

• Doeff. 

t Upon the subject of this representation of the ziogoon' s person, a difficulty that occurred with the 
I'oreans, and was settled during Doeff’s presidentship, may be mentioned. The King of f'orea sends an 
embassy to pay a sort of homage to every new ziogoon upon his accession. They formerly repaired to 

Yedo 
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arms, which Resanoff positively refused to surrender; this quarrel turning, like 
the former, upon the point of honour, not of safety, as he readily suffered the 
ammunition to be landed and held by the Japanese. 

President Docff avers, that it was solely owing to his good offices and per- 
sonal influence with the governor that the ship, thus imperfectly disarmed, was 
permitted to enter the harbour and take up a secure anchorage, there to await 
the answer from Yedo, not as to the future opening of negotiations, but as 
to the present ceremonial. This single evening the Dutchmen were indulged in 
spending cheerfully in European society. But the next day a suspicion seems 
to have arisen of possible confederacy between the two sets of foreigners, how- 
ever manifestly opposed their interests, and they were never again allowed to 
exchange a word. They contrived, however, to correspond in French, through 
the medium of the interpreters, always ready apparently to favour the viola- 
tion of their rigid code : the way, indeed, in which excessive rigidity is in 
most cases uSefully though illegally compensated. 

The jealousy of combination between the Dutch and Russians went so far, 
that the annual ship, this year really Dutch, and then in course of loading, was 
removed from her wonted berth to a distant station, and when she set sail, the 
captain and crew were forbidden to answer the kindly greetings and farewell 
of the Russians. The Dutch captain durst only wave his hat in reply; and 
this want of politeness seems to have given great offence to the courteous 
Muscovites, who imputed it to mercantile ill-will. 

Meanwhile, the Russian ambassador earnestly solicited permission to land, 
and Capt. Krusenstern, the commander of the ship, as earnestly desired leave 
to repair his vessel. These requests, being contrary to law, required a reference 
to Yedo. But Nagasaki now witnessed an unprecedented phenomenon — the 
simultaneous presence of the two governors : the relief governor having arrived, 
and the relieved governor fearing to depart at so critical an emergency. Whilst 
awaiting the orders from Yedo, the colleagues deliberated. They inquired whe- 
ther the Dutch factory could accommodate the embassy at Dczima, which 
Doeff, though straitened for room in consequence of a recent fire, agreed to 
do. But the proposal was not repeated, and the governors next talked of giv- 
ing the Russians the use of a temple. This idea likewise was abandoned, and 
finally a fish warehouse, over against Dezima, but at the further extremity of 
Nagasaki, was selected for the residence of the Russian embassy. It was 
accordingly cleared out, cleaned, and prepared for their reception, by enclos- 
ing it with palisades, to prevent external communication. These preliminary 
arrangements being completed, Count Resanoff* was, about the middle of 
December, installed with his suite in this strange hotel d' ambassade, where the 
Russian soldiers mounted guard with unloaded muskets. It is said that the 
court of Yedo decidedly disapproved of this ungentlemanlikc treatment, in 
minor points, of the rejected European embassy. A former ziogoon had, indeed, 
beheaded a Portuguese embassy, leaving only enough survivors to carry 
home the report of their reception ; but he had not degraded or insulted 
them. 

All these delays, difficulties, and annoyances, which DoefF ascribes to 

Yedo for that purpose, hut upon the accession of the present monarch, the Corean embassy was refused 
permission to visit the capital, and required to do homage to the Prince of Tsusima, the immediate 
superior of Corea, who has a garrison upon the peninsula. This the Coreans refused as a degradation, 
claiming admission at Yedo; and the dispute remained for years unsettled, the homage unpaid. At 
length, the Prince of Kokura, grand treasurer of Japan, and the grand accountant (probably the Japa- 
nese chancellor of the exchequer!, were sent, as repicseutatives of the to Tsiyritna, to receive 

the Corean homage; and to this representation of majesty the embassy were content to pay it. The 
Yedo deputation visited Duett 1 at Dezima upon their return to court. 
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Resanoff's refusal to give up his guns and perform the kotoo , were imputed 
by the Russians to Dutch influence and misrepresentation. This question 
requires no investigation ; of course, the Dutch did not wish the Russian 
mission success, but underhand efforts were scarcely wanted to insure its 
failure. The affair was, however, deemed important even at Yedo, as this is 
said to have been one of the very few occasions upon which the ziogoon* con- 
sulted the mikado; probably wishing for his sanction of a refusal that might 
lead to war. 

Towards the end of March, a commissioner, who appears to have been a 
spy of the higher grade, arrived from Yedo with the answer of the ziogoon 9 
and the Russian Ambassador was invited to an audience, at which he should 
hear itread. The governor requested DoefF to lend his own norimono for the* 
conveyance of the ambassador from his warehouse-lodging to the government- 
house. The other preparations made were directed solely towards preventing 
the European intruder from acquiring any knowledge of Nagasaki or its inha- 
bitants. The shutters of the windows of all the houses in the streets through 
which he was to pass were ordered to be closed ; the ends of all the streets 
abutting upon those streets to be boarded up, and every inhabitant, not called 
by official duty to the procession or the audience, was commanded to remain 
at borne. 

A pleasure-boat of the Prince of Fizcn’s conveyed the Russian embassy 
across the bay to the landing-place, where the Dutch president's norimono 
awaited the ambassador; a solitary acknowledgment of rank, as his whole 
suite followed on foot. The next day a second audience was granted, and in 
consequence of a heavy rain, cagos were provided for the Russian officers. 
The answer was a decided refusal, and Doeff’ was requested to assist the inter- 
preters in translating the Japanese official document into Dutch. He observed 
that the Russians probably did not understand this language, and offered to 
make a French version of the paper. But the Japanese, knowing nothing of 
French, could not have judged whether a translation into that language was 
correct; a point far more important in their eyes, than such a trifle as the 
answer being intelligible or not to those to whom it was addressed. 

But though the object of the negotiation was peremptorily rejected, the 
negotiation itself was not yet over. The ziogoon had rejected the presents 
offered him from the czar, whereupon Count Resanoff naturally declined 
accepting the Japanese presents sent for himself. This was a point of vital im- 
portance to the Governor of Nagasaki individually ; he had been ordered to 
make the ambassador accept these presents, and a failure would have left him 
no alternative; he must have ripped himself up, imitated, most likely, by a 
reasonable proportion of his subordinate officers. By dint of entreaty, the 
interpreters, who had by this time picked up a little Russian, prevailed upon 
Resanoff to accept something ; and indeed if they, or Docft’by letter, explained 
to him the inevitable consequence of his pertinacious refusal, a man of com- 
mon good-nature could not but yield. 

The Japanese, according to custom upon occasion of rejecting overtures, 
defrayed the oxpeuses of tho Russians at Nagasaki, and gratuitously supplied 
the ship with necessaries at her departure. The bitter reciprocal accusations 
between the baffled Russian diplomatist and the Dutch opper hoof'd, are irre- 
velant to our object ; the more so, perhaps, that Resanoff 1 did not live to hear 
Docff's charges against himself, or even to give an account of his mission. 
But short as was the remainder of his life, it allowed him time to lake mea- 
sures for the gratification ofhis own auger at his treatment at Nagasaki, which 

* Fisher. 
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must have determined for a long time, if not permanently, the exclusion of his 
countrymen from any intercourse with Japan. 

Instigated by these vindictive feelings, he appears to have resolved upon 
making Japan feel the wrath of Russia. For this purpose, during his stay in 
Siberia, or Kamtschatka, he directed two officers of the Russian navy, named 
Chwostoff and Davidoff, then temporarily commanding merchant-vessels trad- 
ing between the eastern coast of the Russian dominions in Asia and the western 
coast of North America, to effect a hostile landing upon the most northern 
Japanese islands, or their dependencies. 

It must here be stated that, before this period, the Russians had gradually 
possessed themselves of the northern Kurile islands, the whole Kurile archi- 
pelago having for centuries been esteemed a dependency of the Japanese em- 
pire, and more immediately of the Prince of Matsmai. Whether this loss of a 
few islands in a rude and savage state were even known at Yedo, the Dutch 
factory were of course ignorant ; and it seems not unlikely that the prince and 
his secretary-masters, if they could secure themselves against spies, would 
deem it expedient to conceal a disaster rather disgraceful than otherwise im- 
portant. 

It was upon Sagalien, one of the southern Kuriles, still belonging to Japan, 
that Chwostoff and Davidoff, according to Resanoff’s orders, landed in the 
year 1806. This being the most unguarded part of the empire, they were able, 
unopposed, to plunder several villages, commit great ravages, and carry off many 
of the natives. On re-embarking, they left behind them papers in the Russian 
and French languages, announcing that this was done to teach the Japanese 
to dread the power of Russia, and to show them the folly of which they had 
been guilty, in rejecting Count Resanoff’s friendly overtures. 

The Japanese government, provincial and supreme, was utterly confounded 
at this whole transaction. The Governor of Nagasaki, evidently by orders from 
on high, repeatedly asked the Dutch president’s opinion of its object ; and the 
French papers were sent to the factory, with a request that Doeff would trans- 
late them. Some of the interpreters had gained sufficient Russian during the 
six months’ detention of the embassy to make a sort of translation of the Rus- 
sian copy ; and thus, by comparing the two versions, the council of state 
would be enabled to judge of the fidelity, as to matter and spirit, of Doeff’s. 

The only immediate result of this really wanton outrage, was the degrada- 
tion of the Prince of Matsmai. He was judged incapable of protecting his sub- 
jects or defending his dominions; for which reasons, the principality of Mats- 
mai was converted into an imperial province, and, with its dependencies, Yczo 
and the Kuriles, thenceforth committed to an imperial governor. 

Four years later, Capt. Golownin was sent in a frigate to explore the Japa- 
nese seas, and especially the portion of the Kurile archipelago still belonging 
to Japan. In the course of a voyage of discovery so likely to offend the feel- 
ings of the Japanese, some of Golownin’s crew indiscreetly landed upon the 
Kurile island Eeterpoo — or, according to Siebold’s orthography, Jetorop-— 
near a fortress, and they were in -danger of being taken ; but Golownin per- 
suaded the commandant that the hostile incursion of Chwostoff and Davidoff 
had been a sheer act of piracy on their part, for which they had been punished 
—they had been imprisoned, but suffered to escape, and as far as appears, not 
dismissed the service — and that he himself had only approached the coast 
because in want of wood and water. A Kurile who spoke Russ, and a Japa- 
nese who spoke the Kurile tongue, were Golownin*s usual medium of conver- 
sation. The commandant was satisfied, treated Golownin hospitably, and gave 
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him a letter to the commandant of another Jetorop fortress, where, the anchor- 
age being safer, wood and water might be more conveniently shipped. 

Golownin made no use of this friendly introduction, but continued for weeks 
to sail about amongst the islands, exploring, according to his instructions. 
When at length the wants he had prematurely alleged really pressed, he did 
not seek the Jetorop harbour recommended to him, but cast anchor in a bay 
of another yet more southern Kurile island, Kunashir. Here a similar misun- 
derstanding occurred with the commandant of an adjoining fortress, but was 
not so happily got over. The Japanese officer merely affected to be satisfied 
till he had lulled Golownin into security; and then, upon his landing without 
his usual precautions, surprised, overpowered, and made prisoners of him, 
his officers, and his boat’s crew. 

The mixture of cruelty and kindness that marked their treatment astonished 
the Russians, but is easily intelligible to those who have made acquaintance 
with the Japanese character. The cruelty was deemed essential to their safe 
custody, and any torture contributing to such an object would be unhesitat- 
ingly, as relentlessly, inflicted. The kindness was the genuine offspring of 
Japanese good-nature, ever prompt to confer favours, grant indulgences, and 
give pleasure, even at the cost of some personal inconvenience. 

Thus the Russians were bound all over with small cords so tightly', as to 
render them perfectly helpless, as to induce the necessity of their meat and 
drink being put into their mouths ; whilst their legs were allowed just suffi- 
cient liberty to enable them to walk. The ends of each man’s cord were held 
by a soldier; and in this state they were driven over land, or piled upon one 
another in boats, when they were to cross the sea. Their complaints that the 
cords cut into their flesh were totally disregarded, and though the wounds 
were carefully dressed every night, the cords were neither removed nor slack- 
ened ; but their guards, who underwent more fatigue than themselves, were 
always ready to carry them when tired, and seemed to grant with pleasure the 
frequent requests of the compassionate villagers of both sexes upon their road, 
to be permitted to give the prisoners a good meal; when the givers stood 
around, and feeding them like infants, seemed to enjoy the refreshment they 
afforded. The Russians were moreover constantly assured that they were 
only bound as Japanese prisoners of their rank would be. 

They were finally conveyed to Matsmai, and there kept in prison. After a 
while, a good house was prepared for their accommodation, where they could 
be guarded with less annoyance to themselves. The use they made of this 
indulgence was to attempt an escape, which of course led to their being again 
committed to the surer custody of a prison. The continued friendship of the 
governor after this evasion, the success of which must have compelled him to 
the hara-kiri operation — and they were not retaken for some clays — is a lively 
example of the good disposition of the Japanese. So is the behaviour of one 
of their guards, who, though degraded from a soldier to a prison servant, 
because on duty at the time of their flight, exerted himself unremittingly to 
procure them comforts. The great topics of Golownin’s complaints in prison, 
where he and his companions were immediately unbound, are want of food 
and troublesome questions ; but this simply means, that the abstemious Japa- 
nese could not even conceive the appetite of a Russian sailor, and that the 
Europeans were above answering questions which, under reversed circum- 
stances, they would gladly have put. 

The Japanese government endeavoured to profit by the captivity of the Rus- 
sians, both to instruct and improve the interpreters in that language, and to 
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acquire astronomical science, of which they hoped to learn more from naval 
officers than from merchants. Amongst the learned men sent from Yedo for 
this purpose was Doeff’s friend, the astronomer Takahaso Sampai, who was 
likewise, according to the opperhoofd , a commissioner appointed to act with 
the Governor of Matsmai. As Golownin, who calls him Tcsk£, and speaks of 
him with affection, seems unconscious of this branch of his mission, it may be 
suspected that even the philosopher upon that occasion played the part of 
metsukc , or spy. 

Nearly two years from the seizure of Golownin elapsed ere such a disavowal 
ofChwostoff and DavidofF was obtained from competent Russian authority, 
as would satisfy the court at Yedo. When the disavowals and explanations 
were at length admitted, and the prisoners allowed to re-embark in Golownin’s 
own ship, which had carried on the negotiation between the two empires, the 
cordial joy and sympathy of the Russians’ Japanese friends are described as 
really affecting. 

Golownin, upon his departure, was charged with a written document, warn- 
ing the Russians against further seeking an impossibility, such as permission to 
trade with Japan. The warning seems to have been respected, as no subse- 
quent attempts with or upon the southern Kuriles arc mentioned. 

The English attempts at opening a commercial intercourse with Japan arc 
the next and last to be narrated. The first of these was too slight to give 
offence, and may be briefly despatched. Soon after Capt. Stewart’s last visit 
to Nagasaki, another strange vessel was reported to be off the bay. She was 
visited by the accustomed Japanese and Dutch deputation, and announced 
herself as a British merchantman from Calcutta, sent thither to endeavour to 
open a commercial intercourse between India and Japan. The cross was 
omitted in her flag, in compliment to the prejudices of the latter nation. The 
captain’s request for leave to trade was refused, and the ship ordered away. 

The next British vessel that visited Japan was the Phcelon . Her intrusion 
into the Bay of Nagasaki, as has been explained, had no connexion with views 
of traffic ; but its unfortunate results left a hatred of the English name ran- 
kling in the hearts of the Japanese, very unpropitious to subsequent amicable 
or mercantile relations. Various additional measures of precaution were 
ordered, of which the demand of hostages from every strange sail prior to her 
entering the bay, as mentioned by Siebold, is one. 

The British merchants made no second effort to trade with Japan ; but in 
the year 1811, Batavia was attacked by an English armament, and Governor 
Jansens capitulated for Java and all its dependencies. One of these depen- 
dencies the factory at Dezima undoubtedly was, the opperhoofd , as well as the 
inferior officers and members, having always been appointed and sent thither 
by the Governor of Batavia for the time being, with whom the opperhoofd cor- 
responded, and to whose authority he was always subject. The English 
Governor of Java, Sir Stamford Raffles, naturally considered the Japanese 
factory as part of his government, and in the year 1813, proceeded to enforce 
his authority in that quarter, and thus effect the transfer of the factory and 
the trade to England. The measures he took for this purpose were the quietest 
possible; he despatched two ships, as the annual traders, having on board 
a new Dutch opperhoofd — now British by allegiance — llcer Cassa, to relieve 
Opperhoofd Docff, who had already held his office more than double the usual 
time, and two commissioners — one Dutch, Docff's predecessor and patron, 
Wardenaar ; the other English, Dr. Ainslie — to examine and settle the affairs 
of the factory. 
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To the Japanese these ships upon being visited appeared simply two more 
Americans, hired by the Dutch ; and although to the factory deputation there 
seemed a something mysterious about them, it was not till Wardenaar landed 
and explained to the president and the warehouse-master that Holland was no 
more, the European provinces being incorporated with France and the foreign 
colonies surrendered to England, that the state of the case was understood. 
Neither, indeed, was it properly understood then, for the first of the facts 
stated Heer DoefF refused to believe, and consequently to acknowledge Eng- 
lish authority. 

The question between Sir Stamford Raffles and Heer Doeff, who was 
assuredly bound by the act of his superior, Governor Jansens, is perhaps 
somewhat complicated by the English governor, like the Russian ambassadof, 
not having lived to know the charges brought against him. It is one not to be 
investigated without the examination of oflicial documents, and even then 
the discussion would be misplaced here, being irrcvclant to the peculiarities 
and nationality of the Japanese. It may suffice to point out the improbability 
of Heer Doeff’s statement, that not only no proofs were given him of the 
facts alleged, but that none were even sent the following year, although he 
had grounded his disobedience upon the want of such proofs — even of Euro- 
pean newspapers. 

Be this as it may, Ileer DocfF resolved to remain opperhoofd , keeping the 
factory Dutch, and the trade in his own hands. The animosity against the 
English, originating in the suicides occasioned by the adventure of the 
placed power in his hands, and he used it skilfully for his own purposes. He 
was obliged, however, to seek the aid of the interpreters, as in all underhand 
proceedings. 

Heer Doeff invited the five chief interpreters to Dczima, and in Warde- 
naar’s presence communicated to them that gentleman’s statements, his own 
disbelief of all beyend the conquest of Java by the English, and the fact that 
the ships then in the harbour were English. The Japanese were confounded 
at the idea of public vicissitudes so foreign to their experience, and terrified 
at the weight of responsibility impending over the authorities of Nagasaki, 
who had again been duped into suffering the intrusion of English vessels. 
Willingly, therefore, did they agree to the scheme by which Doeff proposed to 
avert such consequences. This was to suppress the whole history of the con- 
quest, and to state that a successor had been sent him, in case the Japanese 
should object to the further prolongation of his already unwontedly prolonged 
presidentship ; but that the Governor of Batavia wished, if not disagreeable 
to the Governor of Nagasaki, to continue him yet a while as opperhoofd , that 
he might profit by a few years of trade, after so many blank seasons. This 
arranged, Doeff proposed to buy the cargoes of the ships, negotiate their sale 
and the purchase of return cargoes on his own account with the Japanese, 
and finally sell the latter to the English commissioners. 

The strong representations made by Doeff and the interpreters of the 
hatred entertained by the Japanese towards the English, of the conflict and 
bloodshed that must ensue upon revealing the truth, evils they had not been 
sent there to provoke, induced the intended president, the commissioners, 
and the captains of the vessels, to submit to DoefF’s terms. The stratagem 
succeeded; the vessels passed for Americans in the Dutch service, and Doeff 
remained Dutch opperhoofd , Dczima alone in the whole world then being in 
fact Dutch. 

Asiut.Jour.a .S.Vol. 30. N o. 1 20. 2 X 
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Dr. Ainslie, who now visited in Nagasaki, according to DoefT, as an Ame- 
rican physician, appeurs, from the very slight report of his mission given in 
Sir Stamford Raffles’ Memoir, to have experienced great kindness and hospita- 
lity, and to have been much pleased with the Japanese character, especially 
with the treatment of women, and the elegant manners of the ladies. It is to 
be observed that this report gives the impression of Dr. Ainslie’s having been 
known as an Englishman. Indeed, he positively states that the Japanese spoke 
to him of his countrymen with respect, averring their conviction that the 
English would never play a second act of the Russian embassy. But, as before 
said, this is not the place for discussing the question as mooted between Sir 
S. Raffles and Oppcrhoofd DoefT; and the subject may be dismissed with the 
wish, that the publication of the Recollections of the latter may induce some 
one who possesses, or has access to, the requisite knowledge of the facts to give 
a British statement of them to the world. 

In 1814, Ileer Cassa again appeared at Dcziina as appointed oppcrhoofd , 
bringing tidings of the great events of 1813 in Europe, especially of the Dutch 
insurrection in behalf of the House of Orange, and the consequent prospect 
of the immediate restoration of the Dutch colonics by England. SirS. Raffles 
and Hcer Cassa probably expected that this information w'ould remove all 
llcer Doeff’s patriotic objections to follow the fate of his lawful superior. 
Governor Jansen, and obey orders from Batavia, as of old. But DoefT still 
professed disbelief, and recurring to the measures of the preceding year, in- 
forced compliance by the same threats then employed. He was now energeti- 
cally aided by the interpreters, whose lives would be forfeited should their 
previous complicity be discovered. 

This year, however, Ileer Cassa was less unprepared for the conflict — he 
counter-manoeuvred ; and had he engaged no lady-domestics from the tea- 
houses, might possibly have triumphed. He gained over two of the confiden- 
tial interpreters, and negotiated through them, not the disclosure replete with 
danger to all, but the procuring from the court of Yedo a refusal of Doeff’s 
request for leave to remain. But some of the women in Cassa’s service were 
Doeff’s spies ; from them he learned what was going forward, and by threat- 
ening the interpreters to lay the whole truth, at all hazards, before the Gover- 
nor of Nagasaki, he carried his point, and again sent away his appointed suc- 
cessor. Sir S. Raffles did not apparently think it worth while, under the 
circumstances, to renew the attempt. He sent no more ships ; and as some 
time elapsed ere a Dutch government was re-established and in full action in 
Java, Ileer DoefT paid the price of his triumph in another interval of years 
without trade, emoluments, or European comforts. It was not till 1817 that 
Dutch vessels brought him a Dutch appointed successor, Ileer Blomhoff. 

All that need be added, upon the subject of these attempts, is, that Japan 
now possesses interpreters understanding English and Russian as well as 
Dutch, and that, since the year 1830, these interpreters are, according to 
Sicbold, stationed at different points all round the external coast, in prepara- 
tion for the possible approach of any strange ship. It seems something singular 
that in Dr. Parker’s account of his repulse in 1837* these interpreters are not 
mentioned ; unless we are to suppose that they might be present, but finding 
Mr. Gutzlaff perform their part, thought it well to conceal their own know- 
ledge of English. If this were so, they might thus discover the missionary 
scheme, and hence the virulence of the hostile attack, without the vessel hav- 
ing been first ordered away — the usual course. 
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Dr. Siebold speaks of squabbles in his time with English whalers, which 
necessarily or unnecessarily violated the Japanese harbours. Yet, as it appears 
that some of these very offending whalers have since been supplied with wood 
and water, it may be hoped that the bitterness of animosity to England has 
subsided, unless revived by Dr. Parker’s missionary views, as it must still 
and ever be difficult for the Japanese to distinguish between English and 
Americans. 


ALF LAILAH WA LAI L AT, Oil THOUSAND AND ONE NIGHTS. 

( Concluded from page 184 ). 

The following story, or rather collection of stories, occupies nearly the 
whole of the third volume of our manuscript. This is what wc have already 
alluded to as resembling, in its frame-work, the Btikhlyar Navi eh. Like that 
story, it represents a king’s son as bound to silence during seven days by his pre- 
ceptor, who has found, by his science, that some evil threatens his pupil during 
this interval. The young prince, tempted by one of his father’s female slaves, 
and incited to poison him, rejects the proposal, and is in consequence ac- 
cused of attempting her honour. The seven vizirs, who hear of this, and why 
the young prince cannot defend himself, agree to delay the king’s vengeance 
for seven days, and this is accomplished bv their each relating some story 
apropos to the subject, illustrating the malice of women, and the danger of 
trusting to them. The accusing lady takes her turn with them, and her 
stories naturally turn on the perfidy of men, especially of vizirs. The party' 
is hardly equal, for, not content with the superiority of number, many of the 
vizirs relate two stories. 

The first of these is told by the first vizir, — of a king’s page, who disco- 
vered the infidelity of his master’s concubine with a slave, and who was 
accused by her of attempting her honour. For a reason we shall after- 
wards mention, wc translate this almost entire, beginning at the time when the 
queen has made her accusation. 

“ The king said to her, ‘Tell no one what thou hast told me, and I will 
send thee his head on a porcelain dish within this hour.’ So he went out from 
her full of rage against Ahmed, the orphan. Just then Ahmed came in, and 
stood at the king’s head, as was his custom, knowing nothing of what had been 
determined against him. Now the king had called one of his servants, and bid 
him go to a certain place, and when he should send one to him that should 
say, ‘ The king requires that thou finish what lie commanded thee,’ to cut off 
his head, and place it in a porcelain dish until lie sent for it. The slave said, 
* Hearing is obedience,’ and went his way. When Ahmed stood by the king, 
the prince said to him, ‘ O Ahmed, go to such a place, and say to such a 
slave, “ The king requires that thou finish the work which he commanded 
thee.” * So Ahmed went, and, as he was on his way, behold the slave whom 
he had seen ^ith Hayyet Annafus was sitting with certain other slaves, drink- 
ing and making merry. When he saw Ahmed, he stood up, fearing he would 
expose him, and wishing to divert his thoughts from this. He met him and 
said, fairly and softly, ‘ Come with me Lord Ahmed — drink and make merry 
and let us become acquainted with each other.’ Ahmed replied, ‘ My brother, 
the king has sent me to such a place, to a certain servant for something which 
I am to take to him.’ The other inquired, ‘ What is it ?* Ahmed said he knew 
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not. The slave replied, ‘ By tiie life of the king, go thou and drink and make 
merry, and I will bring it thee hither, and thou shalt take it to the king and 
he pressed him with much importunity. So Ahmed said to him, * When 
thou art come to the place, say to the slave, “ The king bids thee finish what 
he commanded thee,’* and bring it to me, that J may take it to the king.* 
He replied, * On my head and my eyes,’ and set Ahmed down, and went to the 
place described, and said to the slave what we have just told. Whereupon, 
the slave drew his sword and cut off his head; then he placed it in a dish, and 
covered it with a cloth, waiting till some one should come for it. Meanwhile, 
Ahmed sat down with the servants to eat and drink ; but he thought the ser- 
vant long in coming, and feared the king would be impatient ; wherefore he 
went to the place pointed out, and came into the presence of the slave : and 
he thinking Ahmed was sent by the king, gave him the covered dish without a 
word or a question, which Ahmed took up and carried into the presence of 
the king, and placed it before him. When the king saw him, he was con- 
founded ; and said, * O Ahmed, what is in this dish ?* He replied, * O my 
lord, I know not, for I have not opened it nor seen what is in it.’ The king 
said, ‘ No?* and he replied, ‘ No ! by thy kindness and nurture of me.’ Then 
the king uncovered it, and behold the head of the slave who had done sin 
with Hayyet Annafus. Then Ahmed was seized with trembling, and the king 
said, 4 There is no help for it, but that thou tell me truly thy story and his, 
for this doom was for thee; but, by thy life, tell me truly whether thou 
knowest any crime in this man ?’ Then Ahmed fell down with his face to the 
earth, and said, * Pardon, O king.’ He said, c By my life, tell me this, and thou 
shalt have pardon.* Then he said, ‘ O king, when thou didst send me for the 
perfume to the apartment of Hayyet Annafus, I saw this cursed one with her. 
I went in and took that wherefore I was sent and came out, without speaking a 
word to her ; and when thou didst sendmeto theslavc,I met this man in my way, 
with certain of his companions ; and when he saw me, he rose up to engage 
my attention, and swore that if I would sit down in his place he would do my 
errand. And when he tarried long, I went to the servant to whom thou 
hadstsent me, and received from him this porcelain dish; and God forbid, my 
lord, that I should look into that for which thou hadst sent me, when I was 
not told what it was; and I brought it to thee: this is my story and his 
story.* Then said the king, ‘ There is nought right in the sight of God most 
high, but that which is most just.’ ” 

The slanderous woman is then put to death by the king; the partner of her 
wickedness having been punished as our story relates. 

We alluded to a circumstance of interest connected with this tale, which is, 
that a counterpart of it is to be found in a German legend, versified by 
Schiller. The German student will remember his pretty ballad entitled, “ Ver 
Gang nach dem Eisenhammer ,” beginning “ Ein f rummer Knecht war Fridolin” 
Sfc.y which has been so beautifully illustrated by the outline engravings of 
Morris Retsch. 

The same vizir relates another story which is also found in the Arabian 
NightSf and which forms also the catastrophe of the Tati Namah — of the parrot 
left to watch its mistress’s actions. The queen relates an unimportant story, 
occupying one page; and a longer one of a king, who fell in love with the wife 
ofhisyizir, and who received from her a reproof very much like that related 
in the Decamcrone, Nov. v., giorn. I., where he relates how “La Marchesana 
di Monferrato cun un connvito di galline c con alquante leggiadre paroleite re- 
prime H folio fimorc del He di Francia .” The remainder of the story contains a 
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beautiful instance of the use of the parable— that favourite figure of speech in 
the East. 

“ Then he rose up, and went to his palace, and by mistake left his seal under 
the cushion, and was ashamed to ask for it; and the woman did not know it 
was there. After this, the vizir came home, and had an audience of the king, 
and went to his house; and when he sat on the cushion, he felt something 
at his foot, under the cover, and taking it off, he found the king’s seal, and 
knew it. Upon this, he refused to associate with his wife for a whole year. 
He would neither approach her nor look upon her. When she grew weary of 
this, she told her father of her husband’s conduct, and her father told the king 
of it while the vizir was present. He said, 4 May God give the king peace ! I 
had a beautiful garden, which I planted with my own hands, and spent my wealtfi 
upon it, and when it blossomed and bore fruit, and its fruit was ripe, I gave it to 
this thy vizir, and he ate of the fruit of it. And when he was satisfied therewith, 
he despised and neglected it, and it dried up, and its beauty departed, and its 
fiowers withered and declined.’ Then said the vizir, 4 This is true, O king; I 
did possess and eat the fruit of it ; but one day when I went in, 1 saw the 
footsteps of a lion, and feared lest he should tear me, and I departed and left 
it to the lion.’ The king understood what his vizir meant — that he was the 
lion, and his footsteps meant the seal which lie had forgotten. He said to 
him, therefore, 4 Thou mayst return to thy garden, and let thy heart be at 
rest. The lion did indeed enter^ but he saw the walls newly built up and 
adorned, and he could not take one single fruit from it, and as he went out he 
left the mark of his feet. But do thou now return and take care of thy garden, 
for it is falling to decay.’ Then the vizir returned to his wife, and asked her 
what had happened between her and the king, and she told him as we have 
related, and he believed her words.” 

The next story is of a merchant poisoned by an old woman, who sold him 
cakes made of infected flour, told by the second vizir, who also tells another 
story, out of the Ilitopadesa , of a woman who gets rid of two lovers, by in- 
structing the second to personate an angry master pursuing his slave, and 
passing off the first to her husband as the slave whom she has screened 
from his master’s vengeance. Then the queen relates the adventure of the 
young prince and the ghul, occurring, in the popular translation, in the story of 
the fisherman and the jinn, but better told here. The third vizir relates a 
story illustrating the mischiefs which may arise from a small beginning of evil, of 
tribes who destroyed one another for a drop of honey; and another, of the ready 
wit of a woman, who, having had her basket filled with earth instead of rice, 
by the rice-dealer, her paramour, pretends that she lost the money among the 
dust, and scraped it altogether into her basket to find it. The queen then tells 
of a faithless vizir, who wished to remove his master’s sort out of the way 
of a rival who was seeking the hand of the princess to whom the prince was 
betrothed. The prince and vizir are led in pursuit of a deer into the desert : 

44 And when they were in the midst of this desert, the vizir remembered that 
there was in this valley a fountain named Ayn Azzorah, of which few men 
knew' anything, whereof when a man drank, he became a woman, and when a 
woman drank, she became a man, by the ordinance of Almighty God. Near 
this the vizir dismounted, and said to the prince, 4 Let us rest here awhile, and 
refresh ourselves in this valley.’ This the prince consented to do, not knowing 
what the vizir was plotting against him. So the vizir ceased not walking round 
till the prince was seized with thirst, and said 4 O vizir, I am devoured with 
thirst.’ And he replied, 4 Let us walk here till I see whether there be water 
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or not.’ And he went till he came to this fountain, which he knew of ; and 
when the prince saw it, he threw himself down to the water and drank till he 
was satisfied ; and when he had done this he perceived that he had become 
a woman. Then he cried out with a loud voice, and fainted. The'vizir, who 
had come up, said, 4 What is the matter with thee, and what is it causes thy 
weeping ?* and he told him what had happened. The vizir comforted him and 
said, * There is no help end no strength but in God ; He will help thee in this 
matter, though it is a great misfortune, since thou art going to marry the 
daughter of the king.* The prince said * How then wouldst thou advise me to 
act?’ * It is better,* replied the vizir, * that thou return to thy father, and tell 
him what has happened.’ * By Allah!’ said the prince, 4 I will not move from 
{his place till this trouble is removed from me, or till I die.* 

44 The prince staid thus three days and three nights, and neither ate nor drank, 
and his horse was tied, pasturing in this valley, and he weeping over his fate. 
And when the fourth day came, behold a yellow horseman, riding on a yellow 
horse, clad in yellow garments, and on his head a yellow diadem. He came up 
to the prince and, saluting him, raid, 4 Who art thou?’ The prince said, c I am 
the son of a king;’ and told him his history, — how he was going to fetch home 
his bride to his father’s house, and how his father’s vizir had brought him to 
this fountain and made him drink of it, and changed his sex ; in short, his 
whole story from beginning to end. The other said, * Fear nothing ; there is 
no doubt that it is the vizir who has brought thee into this trouble ; for this foun- 
tain, there is not one in a hundred knows it. But be of good courage, and let thy 
eye be refreshed, and rise up and ride, and be this night my guest.* He said 
to him, 4 O brother, tell me, who art thou ?’ The other said, * I will tell thee 
who 1 am; but fear nothing, for I have chosen thee for a brother. I am the son 
of one of the kings of the jinns,as thou art the son of one of the kings of men.’ 

u So he arose and mounted, and they went together through the air for a 
while, and at length the jinn prince said to him, 4 Dost thou know how far we 
have travelled?’ and he replied, 4 No; tell me.* He said, 4 We have tra- 
velled a year's journey.’ Then the prince wept and said, 4 O my brother, how 
shall we return ?’ The companion replied, 4 Let not this trouble thee ; when 
thou art cured of thy malady, thou shalt return most swiftly.’ The prince re- 
joiced, and thanked him warmly. So they travelled incessantly till morning, 
when they came in sight of a green garden, full of trees flourishing and birds 
singing, flowers blooming, and palaces, and rivers flowing. There they both 
alighted, and the prince of the jinns took his companion by the hjjnd, and led 
him into one of the palaces, and there he saw great splendour and an exalted 
king and a magnificent sultan, whom he saluted, and he staid with them this 
clay. 

44 And when night approached, they mounted and rode till morning ; and 
at dawn of morning they came up to a region black and bare, full of rocks and 
stones, and wild beasts, and looking like a piece cut off from hell. The prince 
enquircd> 4 O my brother, what is this country?* And he replied, * This is 
the Land of Blackness, and it is ruled by one of the kings of the jinn, who is 
called the Lord of the Two Wings ; and no one can enter it without his per- 
mission. Wait for me here in thy place till I go to ask it.* So he staid where 
he WB 3 , and the prince of the jinn disappeared for a time, and returning, took 
the prince of earth with him, and went till they came to a flowing fountain from 
a black mountain, and the jinn prince bade his companion descend and drink, 
for that this was his medicine. And so he did, and became a man as he was 
before. 
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The fourth vizir’s stories are of a bath-keeper, whose cupidity led him to 
promote his own dishonour; and of a woman who met her own husband while 
seeking her lover, and contrived to place her husband in the position of the 
offending party. Then the girl relates how a goldsmith saw a picture, and be- 
came enamoured of the original— how he went in search of her to India — ob- 
tained access to her chamber, wounded her in the shoulder, and took away 
part of her ornaments. Then he accused her to the governor of the city (who 
was very severe against all who practised magic), as having passed through his 
room as he slept, mounted on a black bitchy and dropped there her necklace, 
and that he had wounded her in the shoulder. The necklace and the wound 
convict the lady, and she is thrown into prison, whence she is delivered by the 
goldsmith. ■" 

The fifth vizir tells one of the finest stories in the book, only that it too 
nearly resembles the adventures of the Calender with the Wooden Horse. The 
conclusion is far more impressive than that of the prototype. For the whole 
of his remaining life, “ lie never smiled again.” 

The queen’s two stories, next following, are of a prince conveyed into the 
house of a merchant in a chest, and of a slave who pretended to understand 
the language of birds, to deceive his master’s wife. 

The story of the sixth vizir we have seen somewhere quoted as an Indian 
one, but cannot now remember from what source. It is of a woman inducing 
the magistrates of a city to visit her, and hiding each at the approach of the 
other in a closet, and leaving the worshipful company to he released in the pre- 
sence of the king. He also relates a w itty but indecent version of the old 
tale of the Three Wishes. 

The queen then relates a history of a king, who accused a holy woman of 
theft, and was put to shame for it ; and a singular story of Bahram, prince of 
Persia, whose “ ahjet aime ,” like the lady Brunhilda (the wife of count Robert 
of Paris, as well as her elder namesake of the Nibclungcii lied), refuses to marry 
any man who cannot conquer her in battle. This is a story of great interest 
as an illustration of the history of chivalry. The lover obtains at last, by 
stratagem, the victory, which he had lost by weakness. 

A vizir then tells a somewhat long tale of an intrigue, after the manner of 
such matters in the East ; and then the story of the lady in the glass case ; 
and this ends the young prince’s probation. The preceptor relates a story of 
victuals accidentally poisoned, to answer the king’s question, as to who would 
have been guilty of his son’s death had he slain him ; the prince has a talc of 
a fraud practised upon a merchant, and there are two more of the acuteness 
of young children. The latter of these is worth translating : — 

“ It is related that four merchants joined in partnership on a stock of a 
thousand dinars, and put it in one purse, and went and bought with it various 
merchandize, and sold and bought. And as they were travelling, their road 
passed by a garden, in which was a running stream, and they entered the gar- 
den and sat down to refresh themselves. And iu the garden was a woman 
watching it ; so, when they had enjoyed themselves awhile in the garden, they 
said, * Come, let us bathe in this river.’ So they left the purse with the woman, 
and put off their clothes, and went into the river. And one of them said, 
‘ We have no comb ; let us ask the woman for one ;’ and he had not put off 
his clothes. So they said to him, * Go, thou, and ask her.’ He went to her, 
and said, ‘ Give me the purse.’ But she said, * When thy companions come 
and a&k for it altogether, as they gave it to me altogether.* And they were 
near the rest, wherefore the niun lifted up his voice, and cried to them, ‘ Are 
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you willing she should give it me?’ They cried, * Yes, give it him,’ thinking 
he meant the comb. So she took the purse and gave it to him, and he went 
away, flying as fast as he could. So when they had bathed long enough, they 
put on their clothes and came to the woman, and said, * Where is he gone to 
whom thou gavest the comb ?’ She said, * What comb ? he asked me for the 
purse, and I was not willing to give it to him till he cried out to you, and you 
told me to give it him, and he took it and is gone.* They told her what they 
had sent him for; but she said, * By Allah ! I know nothing of all this; he 
asked me only for the purse, and I gave it him as you bade me.’ On this, they 
laid hold of the woman and took her to the cadi ; and the cadi required of her 
the purse, and gave judgment against her, and she w ent out confounded and 
''weeping, not knowing what she should do. Now, there was in the garden a 
little boy, five years old, playing, and when he saw the woman weeping, he 
asked her ‘ Why she did this, and what had happened to her ?* At first, she 
took no heed of him for his youth, but he spoke again to her, and at last she 
told him her story. He said, * Give me a dirhem to buy sweetmeats, and I 
will teach thee a question which shall save thee from these three.’ She said 
to him, * What dost thou know of questions ? why dost thou make my heart 
heavier?' But he said, ‘I will assure thy escape from them. Return to the 
cadi, aud say to him, " My lord, they who have made their complaints to thee, 
when they gave me the purse were four, and I know not to which of them the 
purse belongs. Command the four to be present, that I may give them the 
purse and be rid of them.” If the four appear, ask the purse of him to whom 
thou gavest it, and thou shalt be safe ; if they cannot do this, the burden is 
with them.' So she did as he had said, and the cadi ordered them to produce 
their companion, and they went out to seek him ; and the woman went out 
rejoicing.” 

It is singular enough that this story is told of the Attorney-general Noy, in 
the reign of James II. For merchants vve have graziers, and for a guardian 
of a garden a keeper of an inn, and the little boy, five years old, is the lawyer, 
William Noy, beginning his learned labours, and much advanced in reputation, 
it is said, by this story. It may or may not be true, and we have no higher 
authority for it than a collection of anecdotes; but it is something to find it 
thus wandering — seeking an owner so far from its native soil. 

The wicked queen is condemned to a cruel death, and here cuds the story, 
as well as the third and last volume of our MS. There has been more, how- 
ever, for there arc a few lines of another story, by Sheherzade. 
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The following Report “ On the Manufacture of Tea, and 01 the Extent and 
Produce of the Tea Plantations in Assam,” by Mr. C. A. Bruce, superinten- 
dent of tea culture, was presented to the Tea Committee, August 16th, 1836: 

I submit this report on our Assam tea with much diffidence, on account of 
the troubles in which this frontier has been unfortunately involved. I have had 
something more than tea to occupy my mind, and have consequently not been 
able to commit all my thoughts to paper at one time; this I hope will account 
for the rambling manner in which 1 have treated the subject. Such as my 
report is, I trust it will be found acceptable, as throwing some new light on a 
subject of no little importance to British India, and the British public gene-* 
rally- In drawing out this report, it gives me much pleasure to say, that our 
information and knowledge respecting tea and tea tracts are far more extensive 
than when 1 last wrote on this subject ; the number of tracts now known 
amounting to 120, some of them very extensive, both on the hills and in the 
plains. A sufficiency of seeds and seedlings might be collected from these 
tracts, in the course of a few years, to plant off the whole of Assam ; and I 
feel convinced, from my different journeys over the country', that but a very 
small portion of the localities are as yet known. 

Last year, in going over one of the hills behind Jaipore, about three hun- 
dred feet high, I came upon a tea tract, which must have been two or three 
miles iu length; in fact, I did not see the end of it; the trees were in most 
parts as thick as they could grow, and the tea seeds (smaller than what I had 
seen before), fine and fresh, literally covered the ground. This was in the 
middle of November, and the trees had abundance of fruit and flower on them. 
One of the largest trees I found to be two cubits in circumference, and full 
forty cubits in height. At the foot of the hill I found another tract, and, had 
time permitted me to explore those parts, there is no doubt but that I should 
have found many of the Naga hills covered with tea. I have since been 
informed of two more tracts near this. In going along the foot of the hills to 
the westward, I was informed that there was tea atTewcack, or near it. This 
information came too late, for I had passed it just a little to the east of the 
Dacca river, at a place called Cheridoo, a small hill, projecting out more than 
the rest on the plain to the northward, with the ruins of a brick temple on it.; 
here I found tea; and no doubt, if there had been time to examine, I should 
have found many more tracts. I crossed the Dacca river at the old fort of 
Ghergong, and walked towards the hills, ami almost immediately came upon 
tea. The place is called Hauthoweah. Here I remained a couple of days, 
going about the country, and came upon no fewer than thirteen tracts. A 
Dewaniah, who assisted me to hunt out these tracts, and who was well 
acquainted with the leaf, as he had been in the habit of drinking tea during 
his residence with the Singphoes, informed me that he had seen a large tract 
of tea plants on the Naga mountains, a day’s journey west of Chiridoo. I 
have no reason to doubt the veracity of this man ; he offered to point out the 
place to me, or any of my men, if they would accompany him ; but, as the 
country belonged to Raja Poorunda Sing, I could not examine it. I feel con- 
vinced the whole of the country is full of tea. 

Again, in going further to the south-west, just before I came to Gabrew 
Mill, I found the small hills adjoining it, to the eastward, covered with tea 
plants. The flowers of the tea on these hills are of a pleasant delicate fra- 
grance, unlike the smell of our other tea plants; but the leaves and fruit 
--5ftfifl/.^i<r/i.N.S.VoL.30.No.]20. 2 O 
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appear the same. Tnis would be a delightful place for the manufacture of tea, 
as the country is well populated, has abundance of grain, find labour is cheap. 
There is a small stream called the Jhangy river, at a distance of two hours’ 
walk ; it is navigable, I am informed, all the year round for small canoes, 
which could carry down the tea ; and the place is only one and a half day’s 
journey from Jorehaut, the capital of Upper Assam. South-west of Gabrew 
Pur but (about two days’ journey), there is a village at the foot of the hill, 
inhabited by a race called Norahs; they are Shuns, I believe, as they came 
from the eastward, where tea abounds. I had long conversations with them; 
and the oldest man of the village, who was also the head of it, informed me, 
that when his father was a young man, he had emigrated with many others, 
and settled at Tipum, opposite Jaiporc, on account of the constant distur- 
bances at Munkum ; that they brought the tea plant with them, and planted it 
on the Tipum hill, where it exists to this day ; and that when he was about 
sixteen years of age, he was obliged to leave Tipum, on account of the wars 
and disturbances at that place, and take shelter at the village where he now 
resides. This man said he was now eighty years of age, and that his father 
died a very old man. How true this story is, I cannot say, and do not see 
what good it would do the old man to fabricate it. This was the only man I 
met with in my journeys about the country who could give any account of the 
tea plant, with the exception of an Ahum, who declared to me that it was 
Sooka, or the first Kacharry rajah of Assam, who brought the tea plant from 
Munkum ; he said it was written in his Putty, or history. The Ahum-Putty I 
have never been able to get hold of ; but this I know, that the information 
about the tea plant pointed out by the old Norah man, as being on the Tipum 
hill, is true ; for I have cleared the tract where it grew thickest, about 300 
yards by 300, running from the foot of the hill to the top. The old man told 
me his father cut the plant down every third year, that he might get the young 
leaves. 

To the west of Gabrew I did not find any tea ; but to the westward of the 
Dhunseeree river I found a species, though not the same as that we use. If 
the people on the west side of the Dhunseeree river were acquainted with the 
true leaf, I think tea would be found. I planted it all along the route I went, 
which may lead to its eventual discovery ; but people should be sent to search 
for the plant who are really acquainted with it. I think a vast quantity of tea 
would be brought to light if this were done. 

How much tea they would produce if our tracts were fully worked, I will 
not pretend to say ; but 1 will mention such matters relative to the tracts, and 
the plants on them, that every one may make his own calculation. Until 
lately, we had only two Chinese black-tea makers. These men have twelve 
native assistants ; each Chinaman with six assistants can ouly superintend one 
locality, and the tea leaves from the various other tracts, widely separated, 
must be brought to these two places for manufacture. The consequence is, 
that an additional number of labourers must always be employed to bring the 
leaves from so great a distance. The leaves sulFer when brought in large quan- 
tities from a distance, as they soon begin to ferment, and the labour of only 
preparing them so far in process that they may not spoil by the morning is 
excessive. The men have often to work until very late to accomplish this. 
When labour falls so very heavy, and on so very few, it cannot be expected 
that it can be equally well-executed as if more had been employed. The leaves 
last gathered are also much larger than they ought to be, for want of being 
collected and manufactured earlier ; consequently, the leu is inferior in quality. 
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I mention this to show the inconvenience and expense of having so few tea 
makers. 

The samples of black tea made by the twelve assistants having been 
approved of by the Tea Committee in Calcutta, it was my intention to have 
distributed the men amongst the different tracts, but the late disturbances on 
our frontier have prevented this arrangement, and I have been obliged to 
employ ten men in Assam (two others having gone to Calcutta in charge of tea), 
at the tract called Kahung, which is becoming a very extensive and important 
tea locality — so many others being near it, which can all be thrown into one. 
When we have a sufficient number of manufacturers, so that we can afford to 
have some at each tract or garden, as they have in China, then we may hope t# 
compete with that nation in cheapness of produce; nay, we might and ought 
to undersell them; for, if each tract or garden had its own tea maker and 
labourers, the collecting of the leaves would not perhaps occupy more than 
twelve days in each crop, after which the men might be discharged, or profit- 
ably employed on the tea grounds. But now, for the want of a sufficient 
number of labourers and tea makers, there is a constant gathering of leaves 
throughout the month ; and, as I said before, those gathered last can only 
make inferior teas ; besides the great loss by the leaves getting too old, and 
thereby unfit for being made into any tea : and all this entirely for want of 
hands to pluck the leaves. It is true wc have gained twelve black-tea makers 
this year, in addition to the last, aud twelve more native assistants have been 
appointed, who may be available next year to manufacture tea independently, 
as they were learning the art all last year. We have also had an addition to our 
establishment of two Chinese green tea manufacturers, and twelve native 
assistants have been placed under them, as learners; but what are these, com- 
pared to the vast quantity of tea, or the ground the tea plants cover, or might 
be made to cover in three years, but a drop of water in the ocean ? We must 
go on at a much faster pace in the two great essentials — tea manufacturers and 
labourers — in order to have them available at each garden when the leaves 
come into season. 

If I were asked, when will this tea experiment be in a sufficient state of 
forwardness so as to be transferable to speculators ? I would answer, when a 
sufficient number of native tea manufacturers have been taught to prepare 
both the black and the green sort ; and that, under one hundred available tea 
manufacturers, it would not be worth while for private speculators to take up 
the scheme on a large scale ; on u small one it would be a different thing. In 
the course of two or three years, we ought to have that number. Labourers 
must be introduced, in the first instance, to give a tone to the Assam opium- 
eaters; but the great fear is, that these latter would corrupt the new comers. 
If the cultivation of tea were encouraged, and the poppy put a stop to, in 
Assam, the Assamese would make a splendid set of tea manufacturers and tea 
cultivators. 

In giving a statement of the number of tea tracts, when I say that Tingri, 
or any tract, is so long and so broad, it must be understood that space to that 
extent only has been cleared, being found to contain all the plants which grew 
thickly together, as it was not thought worth while, at the commencement of 
these experiments, to go to the expense of clearing any more of the forest for 
the sake of a few straggling plants. If these straggling plants were followed 
up, they would in ull probability be found gradually becoming more numerous, 
until you found yourself in another tract as thick and as numerous as the one 
you left; and if the straggling plants of this new tract were traced, they would 
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by degrees disappear until not one was to be seen. But if you only proceeded 
on through the jungles, it is ten to one that you would come upon a solitary 
tea plant ; a little further on you would meet with another ; until you gradually 
found yourself in another new tract, as full of plants as the one you had left, 
growing absolutely so thick as to impede each other’s growth. Thus I am 
convinced one might go on for miles from one tract into another. All my tea 
tracts about Tingri and Kahung are formed in this manner, with only a patch 
of jungle between them, which is not greater than what could be conveniently 
filled up by thinning those parts that have too many plants. At Kahung I 
have lateIyiknocked“three tracts into one, and I shall most probably have to 
continue doing the same until one tract shall be made of what now consists of 
a dozen. I have never seen the end of Jiiggundoo’s tea tract, nor yet Kuju- 
doo’s or Ningrew’s; I feel confident that the two former run over the hills and 
join, or nearly join, some of our tracts in the Muttuck country. Nor have I 
seen the end of Kahung tract, all about that part of the country being one vast 
succession of tea from Rungagurra on the Dehrew to Jaipore on the Buri 
Dehing. It may be seen, on inspecting the map, how thickly the tea localities 
are scattered — those that are known ; and they are but a small portion com- 
pared to those that are unknown. There is the Namsong tract, on the Naga 
hills, the largest that has yet been seen, and the extent of which is not ascer- 
tained. The tracts on the Gabind hills are unknown; and this is likewise the 
ease with Ilant Holah and Cheridoo; so that there is a large field for improve- 
ment throughout, to say nothing of the Singho tracts, which maybe found to be 
one unbounded link to Hookum ; and who knows but it crosses the Irrawaddy 
to China? Many tea tracts I know have been cut down in ignorance by the 
natives, to make room for the rice field, for firewood, and fences, but mAny of 
these tracts have sprung up again, more vigorous than before. Witness that at 
Ningrew, where the natives say that every thing was cut down, and the land 
planted with rice, except on the high ground. 

With respect to the tea plant being most productive on high or low ground, 
I cannot well say, as all our tracts arc on the plains ; hut from what little I 
have seen of the hill tracts, I should suppose they were not more productive. 
In China, the hill tracts produce the best teas, and they may do the same here. 
Almost all my tracts on the plains are nearly on the same level, I should think. 
NudwA, perhaps, is a little higher than Tingri, and Tingri a little higher than 
Kahung, but 1 believe they are equally productive ; although, if I leaned towards 
any side, with my limited experience, I should say, that the low land, such as 
at Kahung, which is not so low as ever to be inundated by the strongest rise in 
the river, is the best. The plants seem to love and court moisture, not from 
stagnant pools, but running streams. The Kahung tracts have the water in 
and around them ; they are all in heavy tree-jungles, which makes it very ex- 
pensive to clear them. An extent of 300 by 300 will cost from Rs.£00 to 300; 
*. e , according to the manner in which the miserable opium-smoking Assamese 
work. This alone ought to point out the utility of introducing a superior race 
of labourers, who would not only work themselves but encourage their women 
and children to do the same; — in plucking and sorting leaves they might be 
profitably turned to account for both parties. This I have not been able to 
instil into the heads of the Assamese, who will not permit their women to come 
into the tea-gardens. Indeed, unless more labourers can be furnished, a larger 
amount of tea must not be looked for at present. Last season it was with the 
greatest difficulty that I could get a sufficient number of hands to gather the 
leaves. The plucking of the leaves may appear to many a very easy and light 
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employment, but there are not a few of our coolies who would much rather be 
employed on any other job; the standing in one position so many hours occa- 
sions swellings in the legs, as our plants are not like those of China, only three 
feet high, but double that size, so that one must stand upright to gather the 
leaves. The Chinese pluck theirs squatting down. We lie under a great dis- 
advantage in not having regular men to pluck the leaves; those that have been, 
taught to do so, can pluck twice as many as those that have not, and we can 
seldom get hold of the same men two seasons running. I am of opinion that 
our trees will become of a smaller and more convenient size after a few years 
cultivation ; because, trimming of the plants, and taking all the young leaves 
almost as soon as they appear, month after month and year after year, and t^p 
plants being deprived of the rich soil they had been living on from time un- 
known, must soon tell upon them. Transplanting, also, helps to stunt and shorten 
the growth of these plants. The Chinese declared to me, that the China plants 
now at Deenjoy would never have attained to half the perfection they now 
have, under ten years in their own country. 

I may here observe, that the sun has a material effect on the leaves; for as 
soon as the trees that shade the plants are removed, the leaf, from a fine deep 
green, begins to turn into a yellowish colour, which it retains for some months, 
and then again gradually changes to a healthy green, but now becomes thicker, 
and the plant throws out far more numerous leaves than when in the shade. 
The more the leaves are plucked, the greater number of them are produced ; if 
the leaves of the first crop were not gathered, you might look in vain for the 
leaves of the second crop. The tea made from the leaves in the shade is not 
near so good as that from leaves exposed to the sun ; the leaves of plants in 
the sun are much earlier in the season than of those in the shade; the leaves 
from the shady tract give out a more watery liquid when rolled, and those from 
the sunny a more glutinous substance. When the leaves of either are rolled on 
a sunny day, they emit less of this liquid than on a rainy day. This juice de- 
creases as the season advances. The plants in the sun have flowers and fruit 
much earlier than those in the shade, and are far more numerous; they have 
flowers and seeds in July, and fruit in November. Numerous plants are to be 
seen that, by some accident, either cold or rain, have lost all their flowers, and 
commence throwing out fresh flower-buds more abundantly than ever. Thus 
it is not unfrequent to see some plants in flower so late as March (some of the 
China plants were in flower in April) bearing at once the old and the new 
seeds, flower-buds, and full-blown flowers — all at one and the same time. The 
rain also greatly affects the leaves; for some sorts of tea cannot be made on a 
rainy day; for instance, the Pouchong and Mingehew. The leaves for these 
ought to be collected about ten a. m., on a sunny morning, when the dew has 
evaporated. The Pouchong can only be manufactured from the leaves of the 
first crop; but the Mingehew, although it requires the same care in making as 
the other, can yet be made from any crop, provided it is made on a sunny 
morning. The Chinese dislike gathering leaves on a rainy day for any descrip- 
tion of tea, and never will do so, unless necessity requires it. Some pretend 
'to distinguish the teas made on a rainy and on a sunny day, much in the same 
manner as they can distinguish the shady from the sunny teas— by their infe- 
riority. If the large leaves for the black tea were collected on a rainy day, 
about seven seers, or fourteen pounds, of green leaves would be required to 
make one seer, or two pounds, of tea ; hut if collected on a sunny day, about 
four seers, or eight pounds, of green leaves would make one seer, or two 
pounds, of tea; so the Chinamen suy. I tried the experiment, and found it 
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lo be correct. Our season for tea-making generally commences about the 
middle of March ; the second crop in the middle of May ; the third crop about 
the first of July ; but the time varies according to the rains setting in sooner or 
later. As the manufacture of the Sychee and the Mingehew black teas has 
never been described, I will here attempt to give some idea how it is per- 
formed. 

Sychce Black Tea . — The leaves of this are the Souchong and Potichong. 
After they have been gathered and dried in the sun in the usual way (see my 
former account of black-tea), they are beaten and put away four different times; 
they are then put into baskets, pressed down, and a cloth put over them. When 
t|)e leaves become of a brownish colour by the heat, they throw out and have 
a peculiar smell, and are then ready for the pan, the bottom of which is made 
red hot. This pan is fixed in masonry breast high, and in a sloping position, 
forming an angle of forty degrees. Thus, the pan being placed on an inclined 
plane, the leaves, when tossed about in it, cannot escape behind or on the 
sides, as it is built high up, hut fall out near the edge close to the manufac- 
turer, and always into his hands, so as to be swept out easily. When the 
bottom of this pan has been made red hot by a wood fire, the operator puts 
a cloth to his mouth to prevent inhaling any of the vapour. A man on the 
left of him stands ready with a basket of prepared leaves ; one or two men 
stand on his right with dollahs, or shallow baskets, to receive the leaves from 
the pan, and another keeps lifting the hot leaves thrown out of the pan into 
the dollah, that they may quickly cool. At a given signal from the Chinaman, 
the person with the basket of prepared leaves seizes a handful, and dashes it as 
quick as thought into the red-hot pan. The Chinaman tosses aud turns the 
crackling leaves in the pan for half a minute, then draws them all out, by seiz- 
ing a few leaves in each hand, using them by way of a brush, not one being 
left behind. They are all caught by the man with the dollah, or basket, who, 
with his disengaged hand, continues lifting the leaves, and letting them fall 
again, that they may quickly cool. Should a leaf be left behind in the pan by 
any accident, the cloth that is held ready in the mouth is applied to brush it 
out; but all this is done as quick as lightning. The man that holds the 
basket of leaves watches the process sharply ; for no sooner is the last leaf 
out of the pan, than he dashes in another handful, so that to an ob- 
server at a little distance, it appears as if one man were dashing the leaves 
in, and the other as fast dashing them out again— so quickly and dexterously 
is this managed. As soon as one basket has received about four handsful 
of the hot leaves from the pan, it is removed, and another basket placed 
to receive the leaves; and so on, until all is finished. A roaring wood-fire 
is kept up under the pan to keep the bottom red hot, as the succession of 
fresh leaves tends greatly to cool the pan, which ought always to be scrubbed 
and washed out after the process is over. Iu China, these pans are made 
of cast iron, and if great care is not taken, they will crack in the cooling ; 
to prevent which, one man keeps tapping the inside of the edge of the pan 
briskly with a wet broom used in the cleaning of the vessel, while another 
pours cold water in gently; thus it cools in a few seconds, and is ready for 
another batch of tea. The leaves are rolled und tatched the same as the 
other teas, and put into the drying basket for about ten minutes. When a 
little dry, people are employed to work and press the leaves in the hands 
in small quantities, of about one and a half to two rupees weight at a time, 
for about half a minute; they are then put into small square pieces of paper 
and rolled up ; after this they are put into the drying basket, and permitted 
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to dry slowly over a gentle fire for some hours, until the whole is thoroughly 
dry. This tea is not sold in the China market, it is used principally as 
offerings to the priests, or kept for high days and holidays. It is said to 
be a very fine tea, and there is not one man in a hundred who can make it 
properly. The Pouchong tea is made in the same way as the Sychee, with 
this exception, that it is not formed into balls. 

Mingeheiv Black Tea . — The leaves (Pouchong) are plucked and dried in 
the sun, and are then beaten and dried in the shade for half an hour ; this 
is done three successive times, and the leaves are very much shaken by a 
circular motion given to them in a sieve, so as to keep them rolling and tum- 
bling about in the centre of il. This treatment continues until they are vejy 
soft; they are then allowed to remain for a short time; the contents of the first 
sieve are then placed in a centre of the close-worked bamboo basket with a 
narrow edge, and the leaves are divided into four equal parts. The contents 
of the second sieve are placed in another bamboo basket like the former, and 
this basket is placed on the top of the first, and so on, piling one basket upon 
another, until all is finished : — there may be about two pounds of leaves in 
each basket. The red-hot pan is used the same as in Sychee, only now the 
men cast in one division of the leaves into the basket, and this is tumbled and 
tossed about in the red-hot pan, like a plaything, for about thirty seconds, 
and then swept out; another division is cast in, and so on, until all the pre- 
pared baskets have been emptied. The contents of each basket are still kept 
separate, by placing the leaves when they come out of the pan in separate bas- 
kets. The whole is a brisk and lively scene, and quite methodical, every one 
knowing his station, and the part he has to perform. The baskets are then 
arranged on shelves to air ; the contents arc afterwards tatched the same as 
our black teas, and fired in the drying baskets, but with this difference, that 
each division is placed on paper and dried. When it is half dry (the same as 
our teas), it is put away for the night, and the next morning it is picked, and 
put into the drying baskets over gentle deadened fires, and gradually dried 
there; it is then packed hot. This tea is a difficult sort to make. 

Shung Paho Black Tea . Pluck the young (Paho), leaf, that has not yet blown 
or expanded, and has the down on it ; and the next one that has blown with a 
part of the stalk ; put it into the sun for half an hour, then into the shade ; 
tatch over a gentle fire, and in tntching roll the leaves occasionally in the pan, 
and spread them all round the sides of the same ; again roll them until they 
begin to have a withered and soft appearance ; then spread them on large 
sieves, and put them in the shade to air for the night ; next morning pick, and 
then fire them well. Some tea-makers do not keep them all night, but manu- 
facture and pack the tea the same day. This tea is valued in China, as it is 
very scarce ; but the Chinamen acknowledge that it is not a good sort. They 
prefer the teas, the leaves of which have come to maturity. 

The China black-tea plants which were brought into Muttuck in 1837, 
amounted in all to 1609 — healthy and sickly. A few of the latter died, but the 
remainder are healthy, and flourish as well as if they had been reared in China. 
The leaves of these plants were plucked in the beginning of March, and weighed 
sixteen seers, or thirty-two pounds. Many of the plants were then in flower, 
and had small seeds. They are about three feet high, and were loaded with 
fruit last year, but the greater part of it decayed when it had come to maturity, 
as was the case with the Assam tea-seeds, and almost every seed of these wilds, 
in the past year. The seeds should, I think, be plucked from the plant when 
thought ripe, and not be permitted to drop or full to the ground. I collected 
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about twenty-four pounds of the China seeds, and sowed some on the little 
hill of Tipum, in my tea garden, and some in the nursery-ground at Jaipore ; 
about three thousand of which have come up, are looking beautiful, and doing 
very well. I have since found out that all the China seedlings on Tipum hill 
have been destroyed by some insect 

The Assam and China seedlings are near each other; the latter have a much 
darker appearance. I have made but few nurseries, or raised plants from seed, 
as abundance of young plants can be procured, of any age or size, from our 
tea tracts. There may be about 6,000 young secdlingN at Cliubwa; at Dcen- 
joy about 2,000; at Tingri a few ; arid some at Paundooah. In June and July 
]£37, 17,000 young plants were brought from Muttuck, and planted at a 
place called Toongroong Patar, amongst the thick tree-jungles of Sudiya. 

In March of the same year, six or eight thousand were brought from Mut- 
tuck, and planted in different thick jungles at Sadiya; many of these died, in 
consequence of the buffaloes constantly breaking in amongst them ; the rest 
are doing well, but I am afraid will be killed from the above cause ; and now 
that I have removed to Jaipore, they are too far off* for my personal superin- 
tendence. 

In 1838, 52,000 young tea plants were brought from the Ncinsong Naga hill 
tracts, about ten miles from Jaipore ; a great portion of these have been lately 
«ent to Calcutta, to be forwarded to Madras; should they thrive there, it is 
my opinion that they will never attain any height, of least not like ours, but be 
dwarfish, like the China plants. Deenjoy, Chubwa, Tingri, and Geela-Jhan 
tracts have been filled up or enlarged with plants from the jungle tracts. In 
transplanting from one sunny tract to another, very few, if any, die; if the 
plants be removed from a deep shade to a sunny tract, the risk is greater, but 
still, if there is plenty of rain, few only will die. If from a deep shade to a 
piece of ground not a tea tract, and exposed to the sun — for instance, from 
the Naga hills to Jaipore — if there be plenty of rain and the soil congenial, as 
it is at this place, few will die ; if shaded by a few trees, less will perish ; if 
taken from shade, aud planted in shade and the soil uncongenial, but there is 
plenty of rain, the greater portion will live : witness Toongroong Patar at Sa- 
diya. If the plants are brought from deep shade, and planted in the sun in 
uncongenial soil, let them have ever so much rain, not one in fifty will be alive 
the third year; — witness 30,000 brought to Sadiya. I believe the tea plant to 
be so hardy, that it would almost live in any soil ; provided it were planted in 
deep shade when taken to it. There should be plenty of water near the roots, 
but the plant should always be above inundation. As soon as it has taken 
root, which it will soon do, the shade may be removed, and there will be no 
fear of the plant dying. 

The advantage of getting plants from the jungle tracts is, that you can get 
them of any age or size ; nothing more is necessary than to send a few coolies 
.early in March, just as the rains commence, and have the plants of the size 
required removed to your own garden ; and if they are of a moderate size, you 
may gather a small crop of tea from them the next year. As these plants are 
very slender, it would be best to plant four or five close together to form a 
.fine bush. If the plants are raised from seed, you m3y expect a small crop of 
tea the third year, but they do not come to maturity under six years. It is 
said they live to the age of forty or fifty years. The Chinese way of digging a 
hole, aud putting in a handful or two of seeds, does not succeed so well in this 
country as putting two or three seeds on small ridges of earth and covering 
them over, which I have found to answer better. 
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In clearing a new tea tract, if the jungle trees are very large and numerous, 
it would be as well to make a clean sweep of the whole, by cutting them and 
the tea plants all down together : for it would be impossible to get rid of so 
much wood without the help of fire. The tea plants, if allowed to remain, 
would be of little use after they had been crushed and broken by the fall of the 
large trees and dried up by the fire ; but admitting that they could escape all 
this, the leaves of trees from twelvemo twenty feet high could not be reached, 
and if they could, they would be almost useless for tea manufacture, as it is the 
young leaves, from young trees, that produce the best teas. But if all were 
cut down and set fire to, we should have a fine clear tract at once, at the least 
expense, and might expect to have a pretty good crop of tea one year after thp 
cutting, or, at farthest, the second year ; for it is astonishing with what vigour 
the plant shoots up after the fire has been applied. And we gain by this pro- 
cess; for from every old stock or stump cut down, ten to twelve more vigo- 
rous shoots spring up, so that in the place of a single plant you have now a 
fine tea bush. I think from what I have seen of these plants, that if cut down 
every third year they would yield far superior teas ; neither am I singular in 
this opinion , the green-tea Chinamen having told me that they cut down their 
plants every ninth year, which may be reckoned equivalent to our third year, 
taking into consideration the size of our trees and the richness of our soil. 
Our trees or plants are certainly more than four or five times the size of theirs, 
and must consequently yield so many times more produce ; theirs is the dwarf, 
our* the giant tea. The siae of the leaf matters nothing, in my opinion, pro- 
vided it is young and tender ; even their diminutive leaf, if one day too old, is 
good for nothing. 

As the green-tea Chinamen have just commenced operations, 1 will try to 
give some account of this most interesting process. All leaves up to the size 
of the Souchong are taken for the green-tea. About three pounds of the fresh 
leaves, immediately they are brought in, are cast into a hot pan (sometimes 
they are kept over night, when abundance have been brought in, and wc have 
not been able to work all up) ; t ey arc then rolled and tossed about in the 
pan until they become too hot for the hand. Two slips of bamboo, each about 
a foot long, split at one end, so as to form six prongs, are now used to tumble 
and toss the leaves about, by running the sticks down the sides of the pan, and 
turning the leaves up, first with the right hand, then with the left, and this as 
fast as possible; which keeps the leaves rolling about in the pan without being 
burnt: this lasts about three minutes; the leaves will then admit of being 
rolled and pressed without breaking. They arc now taken from the pan and 
rolled in dollahs, much the same as the black tea, for about three minutes, in 
which process a great quantity of the juice is extracted, if they be fresh leaves; 
but if they have been kept over night, very little juice can be expressed from 
them in the morning, on account of its having evaporated. The Chinamen say 
this does not matter, as it makes no difference in the tea. The leaves are then 
pressed hard between both hands, and turned round and pressed again and 
again, until they have taken the shape of a small pyramid. They are now 
placed in bamboo-baskets or dollahs with a narrow edge, and the dollahs on 
bamboo-framework, where they are exposed to the sun for two or three mi- 
nutes, after which the pyramids of tea are gently opened and thinly spread on 
the dollahs to dry. When the tea has become a little dry (which will be the 
case in from five to ten minutes if the sun be hot), it is again rolled, and then 
placed in the sun as before ; this is done three successive times. But should 
the weather be rainy, and there is no hope of its clearing, all this drying is 
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done over the fire in a small drying basket, the same as with black tea. The 
green tea makers have as great an aversion to drying their tea over the fire as 
the black-tea makers. The third time it has been rolled and dried, there is very 
little moisture left in the tea; it is now put into a hot pan, and gently turned 
over and over, and opened out occasionally, until all has become well heated : 
it is then tossed out into a basket, and while hot, put into a very strong bag, 
previously prepared for it, about four feftt long, and four spans in circumfe- 
rence. Into this bag the tea is pressed with great force, with the hands and 
feet ; from fourteen to twenty pounds being put in at one time, and forced 
into as small a compass as possible. With his left hand the man firmly closes 
tjje mouth of the bag immediately above the leaves, while with the right hand 
he pommels and beats the bag, every now and then giving it a turn : thus he 
beats and turns and works at it, tightening it by every turn with one hand, and 
holding on with the other, until he has squeezed the leaves into as small a com- 
pass as possible at the end of the bag. He now makes it fast by turns of the 
cloth where he held on, so that it may not open ; and then draws the cloth 
of the bag over the ball of leaves ; thus doubling the bag, the mouth of which 
is twisted and made fast The man then stands up, holding on by a post or 
some such thing, and works: this ball of leaves under his feet, at the same 
time alternately pressing with all his weight, first with one foot and then the 
other, turning tiie ball over and over, and occasionally opening the bag to tighten 
it more firmly. When he has made it almost as hard as a stone, he secures the 
mouth well and puts the bag away for that day. £?ext morning it is opened 
out, and the leaves gently separated and placed on dollahs ; then fired and 
dried until they are crisp, the same as the black tea ; after which they are 
packed in boxes or baskets. In China the baskets arc made of double bamboo, 
with leaves between. The tea may then remain on the spot for two or three 
months, or be sent to any other place to receive the final process This first 
part of the green-tea process is so simple, that the natives of this country 
readily pick it up in a month or two. 

(The conclusion next month.) 


TIIK STATE OF TIIE DECCAN. 

The recent conspiracy at Poona, and the still more recent dethronement 
of the Haja of Sattara, coupled with the indistinct and contradictory ac- 
counts respecting the remote causes of these events which have appeared in 
the Indian journals, tend to provoke much anxious speculation, and to 
create a suspicion that there is something radically unsound in the political 
state of the Deccan. The immediate causes of the last-mentioned event, 
the deposition of the llaja of Sattara, are explained, in an official docu- 
ment, to be his wilful violations of the letter and spirit of the treaty which 
virtually placed him upon the throne. Of all men, the last we should 
suspect of precipitation, and of tyrannical proceedings towards a native 
prince, is Sir James Carnac, who, from his position in the Home Govern- 
ment, must have been in possession of all the facts necessary to guide him 
to a just result; we have, therefore, no doubt whatever that the emergency 
was sufficiently great to justify and require so violent a remedy. But the 
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obligations of the Snttara prince to the Hritish Government are so deep, 
his interest in the maintenance of friendly relations with it is so manifest, 
that we are at a loss to conceive what motives could have actuated him, 
and those who direct his councils, in breaking with it, — why he should, in 
1828, be “ grateful to that state by whose wise and liberal policy he ac- 
quired the substance of a power he before nominally enjoyed,”* and in 
1839, should, at all risks, spurn its friendship. That he has had grievances, 
or fancied grievances, tp complain of, is plain from his whole course of 
proceeding, and from his despatching accredited agents to the Government 
at home. Can the discontent, whence these supposed grievances originate, 
be traced to the policy which we have pursued towards the great Deccan 
families and dagheerdars, “ sweeping away the inheiited rights of chiefs 
and the cherished allegiance of their followers ; converting the strongest 
links of social order into elements of discord and rebellion for the sake 
of some theoretical improvements, which the people are too backward in 
political knowledge to appreciate ? 

“ I am quite sensible,** says Sir John Malcolm, writing on this very topic, 
just before leaving his government, f " I may be accused by many of mixing, 
on this and other occasions, too much of feelings for individuals w ith ques- 
tions of policy; hut if this he a crime, I can only state it is one to which I 
attribute much of that success that has attended my efforts in the public 
service. I have endeavoured through life (and shall as long as I am employed) 
to mitigate what I deem the evil effects produced by a cold and inflexible policy, 
which, substituting in almost all cases attention to principle for consideration 
of persons, runs counter to the feelings and usages of natives. I know the 
change must take place, hut I desire it should he gradual; and I cannot con- 
vince myself that either our financial or political interest will be promoted by 
the adoption of measures that would consign to early extinction the family of 
the Jaghecrdar of Vinchoor, or that of a man of rank and character like Balia 
Sahib Hastra, or Kaja Bahadur, and several others belonging to that class, 
whose estates it is the opinion of the Governor-general in Council should be 
resumed,” 

Again : $ 

“ With a people who look, in all questions of government, more to persons 
than to systems, the abandonment, except for gross misconduct, of any one 
who has been raised or openly protected by us, would excite stronger feelings 
than the breach of an article of a treaty, and locally more injurious, as it weakens 
that reliance upon our faith which is the very foundation of our strength.” 

Respecting the conspiracy at Poona, we know little more (from anony- 
mous communications in the newspapers) than that it was extensive, and 
organized; that it embraced some leading personages amongst the natives, 
and that several of the persons engaged in it have been capitally punished. 
No statement, however, has appeared in any official form as to the nature 
and objects of the conspiracy; no report of any kind has been published of 
any judicial inquiry into the guilt of the prisoners; all is wrapped in a 

* Minute of Sir John Malcolm, Nov. 30, 11128. 
j Minute, November 12, 1830. 

!. Instructions to Assistants in Central India. 
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profound and suspicious mystery. We have received anonymous accounts 
of certain proceedings in the Deccan, which, in the absence of authentic in- 
formation, and even of intelligible newspaper narratives, in the exigency of 
the case, we should have published, but that they connect certain indivi- 
duals with transactions of a character by no means creditable. Wc have 
now before us a letter from an officer in the Deccan, who makes no scruple 
of charging the disturbances in that country to the British Government, or 
rather to some of its functionaries. The particulars detailed in this letter, 
if true, are quite sufficient to account for, if not palliate, those disturbances : 
some of them we could not venture to describe in decent language. Un- 
happily, too, there is collateral evidence within our own knowledge, that 
the most serious of these charges is not absolutely groundless. The writer 
confesses that, having narrowly watched the progress of events, his only 
surprise has been that the rebellion had not broken out long before. He 
speaks of flagrant acts of cruelty and outrage not only of the rights, and 
privileges, and property of the natives, but of their religious prejudices, and 
he adduces two spccilic instances of gross oppression and cruelty, one of 
which, he says, u has created a feeling amongst the inhabitants of the Dceean, 
which no time, no exertion can ever allay.” This instance is described in 
terms which, if we were to publish, would justly rouse the indignation of 
the country. “ But, as if the cup were not yet full, the Raja of Sattara's 
business springs up, in the midst of districts already driven almost to a state 
of open rebellion by mismanagement of no ordinary character. The na- 
tives, those lynx-eyed observers of events, say that a man, known amongst 
Europeans as the King of the Deccan, named Ballajee Punt-Nathoo, who 
J verily believe to have been at the bottom of every piece of intrigue for 
the last fifty years, is at the bottom of this also, and feel very strongly 
upon the event accordingly. That the greatest ill-will towards our Govern- 
ment exists, I know, and 1 have heard that the brother, to whom the throne 
of Sattara has devolved, and who is as inimical to our rule as the cx-raja, 
intends to throw it up, in order to increase this feeling against us.” 

All these statements may be exaggerations; but we can only say that, if 
a tenth part of them be true, it is no wonder that there should be discontent 
in the Deccan. 


MAJOR-GENERAL SIR ROBERT STEVENSON, K.C.B. 

{From a Correspondent.) 

Major-General Sir Robert Stevenson, of the Bengal division of the Indian 
army, Colonel of the 1st Regiment Bengal Native Infantry, died at sea, on the 
ship Moira , the 30ih July last. Few officers of his rank have seen more ex- 
tensive service, or filled such various and important offices, requiring talent, 
temper, and peculiar information. While yet a regimental lieutenant, he com- 
manded the 1st Battalion 12th Native Infantry, at the battle of Laswarree, under 
Lord Lake, in 1803, and participated in the glories and sanguinary struggles 
of that daring and chivalrous commander. After the termination of the Ma- 
hratta war, 1803, 4, 5, he was appointed cavalry agent for the supply of horses 
for the army, the stud establishment being then in its infancy, and the Bengal 
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cavalry supplied from Afghanistan and the borders of Persia. In the Nepaul 
war, in 1814, 15, Sir David Ochterlony obtained the services of his old comrade. 
Major Stevenson, in whose energy and judgment, in every exigency, Sir David 
placed implicit confidence. In the Mahratta war of 181 7> 18, Lieut.-Colonel 
Stevenson was at the head of the Commissariat in the grand army, under the 
personal command of the Marquess of Hastings. In 1826, as Quarter-Master* 
General of the army, under Lord Combermere, he was instrumental in the fall 
of Bhurtpore, against whose walls he had fought unsuccessfully twenty-two 
years before, and when, in the third storm, the 2d battalion of his old regi- 
ment, the 12th, planted their colours three times on the assaulted bastion, and 
one of its gallant officers, Lieutenant Peter Louis Grant, stood heroically on 
the breach with the colours, inviting our countrymen to follow and support the 
noble sepoys. In 1833, Colonel Stevenson resigned the office of Quarter- 
Master-General, and was appointed, with the rank of Brigadier-General, to 
command at Cawnpore, the principal division of the Bengal army. In 1834, 
Brigadier-General Stevenson was appointed to the command of the force 
against the Jeypoor state of Rajpootana, and the Shekhawatee tribes; which 
duty having been successfully accomplished, in humbling both, he returned to 
the command of his division. In 1838, 9, Major-General Stevenson was com- 
pelled by ill-health to relinquish ail military duty, and, in the vain hope of its 
restoration, he embarked on his return to England, after an absence of fifty- 
six years, and died on the passage. He retained the colonelcy of his old corps, 
the 2d Battalion, 12th, under the altered number of the 1st Regiment Bengal 
Native Infantry, to his death. Promoted to Colonel of a regiment, to fill a 
death vacancy, in May 1824, he was, by a harsh and grievous regulation from 
England, denied the corresponding commission, until the officers of his 
own standing in the line, of the Queen’s service, should obtain the same rank : 
thus rendering a separate and distinct army, constantly on active duty, depen- 
dant for promotion, to fill a regimental vacancy, on the promotion of the army 
in England, reduced to, and its promotion necessarily governed by, its peace 
establishment ; and also injuriously interfering with an army rising by seniority 
among themselves, and stopping its promotion to actual vacancies, to prevent 
a Lieutenant-Colonel of the Indian army superseding a Lieut.-Colonel of the 
Queen’s, while, at the very same moment, this supersession was constantly 
occurring in the royal service, in which Lieut.-Colonels of the Artillery and 
Engineers, which arc seniority corps, like the Indian army, actually were, and 
still are, promoted to Colonel, to fill each occurring vacancy, thus superseding 
necessarily their own Lieut.-Colonels of the cavalry and infantry. Among the 
grievous results of this regulation to the officers of the Indian army, was the 
fact of officers of the rank of Major, or Lieut.-Colonel, in the royal regiments, 
commanding and sharing in prize, as full Colonels, in virtue of their brevet of 
Colonel; while the officers of the Indian army, like Colonel Stevenson, actu- 
ally Colonels of regiments and battalions of several years standing, commanded 
in the same force, and shared from the same prize fund, only as Lieut.- 
Colonels.* 

Sir Robert Stevenson entered the Indian army in Bengal as a Cadet, 1783; 
promoted to Ensign, April 1785 ; Lieutenant, Oct. 1?93; Captain, Sept. 1804; 
Major, Sept. 1810; Lieut.-Colonel, June 1815; Colonel of a Regiment, but 
denied the commission, thus losing five years* rank. May 1824; Colonel, June 
1829; Major-General, Jan. 1837 ; died, July 30th 1839. 

* On the reduction of the Indian army in his early career, Sir R. Stevenson was on half-pay for five 
or six yeans but the remaining half a centui y passed in one unremitting course of .arduous and honour- 
able public service. 
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TIIE SAINT AND THE SINNER. 

A TALE FROM TIIE DOSTAN. 

uy\*° ^y 

j &~y 

Jdm-i Jam, 

I have gathered from pious chroniclers, that, in the days of Jesus (on whom 
be peace !), 

A certain man had squandered away his life, and passed it all in ignorance 
and error. 

A reckless man ! the volume of whose actions was black, and his heart 
hardened; of whose depravity Iblis himself was ashamed. 

Who had spent his days unprofitably ; and from whom no human heart had 
drawn solace or comfort. 

His head void of understanding, and full of pomps and vanities : his 
paunch swoln with forbidden meats. 

His skirts defiled with iniquity; and his home rife with shamelessness. 

Neither his paths straight, as of them who see ; nor his car, like the good 
man’s, open to counsel. 

One from whom his fellow creatures fled, as with the speed of time; and 
pointed out one to another, like the new moon, from afar. 

Desire and lawless passion had consumed the promise of his harvest; neither 
had he stored up the grain of reputation. 

To such excess had that wretch driven his unhallowed pleasures, that in the 
black volume of his actions no room was left for writing. 

Sinful — self-willed — the slave of his lusts — he heedlessly spent night and day 
in rioting and drunkenness. 

I have heard that Jesus, returning from the wilderness, passed by a hermit’s 
cell. 

The anchorite came down from the terrace, and prostrated himself at his 
feet in the dust. 

The sinner of averted star gazed on them from a distance, dazzled at be- 
holding them, as the moth is by the light. 

Contemplating them with envy, and full of shame— like a beggar in the 
presence of a rich man. 

Muttering, in subdued accents, and all abashed, fervent entreaties of for- 
giveness, for his nights prolonged till morning in thoughtless dissipation. 

From his eyes as from a cloud fell tears of penitence ; while lie said, 
“Alas! recklessly have my years been mis-spent. 

“ I have squandered away the coin of precious life ; and no good thing have 
I obtained in return. 

“ May there never be such a one living as I ; unto whom death were far better 
than life ! 

“ He hath escaped who hath died in the season of infancy, so that his hoary 
head hath not been put to shame. 

“ Forgive my iniquity, O Creator of the world ; for should it appear with me 
in judgment, a wretched companion would it be !” 

On the one side, the aged sinner was crying : “ Help me, O thou bringcr of 
salvation !” 
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While his head hung through shame; and tears of penitence coursed down 
his checks. 

On the other side, the ascetic, with his head full of self-conceit, sternly 
frowned from afar off’, upon the sinner ; 

Saying, “ Why doth this reprobate seek our presence ? what hath this igno- 
rant wretch in common with us?” 

“ One who hath plunged wilfully into the fire (of hell); who hath given up 
his life to the winds of passion : 

“ What good deed hath proceeded from his polluted soul, that he should 
associate with Messiah and with me ? 

“ How desirable would it he, that he should rid us of his intrusion, anj> 
follow his works to hell ! 

“ I am uneasy at his loathsome presence, lest peradventure the fire des- 
tined for him should be launched against myself. 

“ On the plain of resurrection, when mankind shall appear before Thee, 
raise me not up, O God, in company with him !” 

While he was uttering these w ords, a revelation from Him glorious in attri- 
butes came to Jesus (blessed be his name !); 

Saying, “ Although the one is wise and the other foolish, I have granted 
the prayer of both. 

“ The man of ruined days and inauspicious fortune lamented before me with 
importunity and fervour. 

“ Whosoever comcth to me in helplessness, I chase not away from the 
threshold of my bounty. 

“I have forgiven him his evil deeds : I will bring him into Paradise, through 
my grace : 

“ And, forasmuch as the devotee holds it a reproach to sit in his company in 
heaven ; 

“ Tell him not to fear lest he be put to shame by the sinner at the resurrec- 
tion ; for the one shall they bear to heaven, the other into fire. 

“ For the heart of the one bled with fervent contrition : the other placed 
his trust in his own obedience. 

“ lie knew not, that at the court of that God who needeth not the services 
of aught which he hath made, humble helplessness is better than pride and self- 
conceit. 

“ He whose outward vesture is pure, but whose morals are corrupt— to such 
a one the gates of hell will need no key. 

“ At this threshold, impotence and distress will more avail thee than obe- 
dience and self-approval. 

“ When thou reckonest thyself amongst the good, thou art already evil ; 
self-righteousness hath no place in godliness. 

“ If thou art valorous, boast not of thy valour; for, not every good rider 
hath borne off the prize. 

<l That worthless man is but an onion, all coating, who thinks that, like the 
pistachio nut, he possesses a kernel. 

“ Obedience of this sort availeth nothing ; go rather, and entreat forgive- 
ness for thy defective obedience. 

" That man void of understanding ate no fruit of his devotion, who, being 
good towards God, was evil towards his fellow-creatures.” 

The words of the wise endure for a memorial ; remember thou this one 
saying of Sadi : 

“ Better is the sinner who feareth God, than the saint who 

PRACTISETH OUTWARD OBEDIENCE.” F. 
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Lj\j JoU j tAa 


K 


t^-ih j' 


Various readings of twelve MSS. in the 
Libraries of the East-India Company 
and Royal Asiatic Society. 

A, Dj IIj 

ft 

^ The Cal. lith. has J ^ 9 

which is evidently wrong. 

C, D, K, tty j~j . 

^ ^ Dy J jeJlJ y Kj 

Jj *<uli 

^ ^ A, IIj Tij . 

<6) Ky J J czu*. 

(7) D, E, F, j! . 

< 8 > D, C, D, E, G, K, L, jl j 

, which has been the read- 
ing of Ay though since altered. 

^ Ay J 

B, E, ardjJ j 

S* 

Dj Jp>j 

(i®) p^ ifjjj jjjj j DjVj 

D, , Ly *dU J , 

o‘> ;^. 

< 12 > A, K, ^Oyh. . 

A, u^Ufc j . 

(U) I, sjjALc, . 

( 15 ) a,^. • 


A . 1 & t iXyC J 

^ * J J cJL" < 2 > Jlfjjj l ^O 

Ojj ^ ® c:-* M L y 

J d J <ub <U~/ 5) s ^Jo^ 4) 

J^ 1 uO ^ u-A>^ j () 

e l^L>- ^-j J.U ^— ■» 

* m S' 

tJj *Jj-> \i 


* 1 

^L LS - S _J,Li_j (9) 

* SdjjJl 

»jjd (d) l _ 5 -s-iblij ^ 10) (r) 

JJ 1 ) y>- <jt J dj 

^-wmJ LLL^. 

sriU ^ 

J)^ CH 

M- i_o jl dJ JL 






Xw».l«J ^ ^<\||U,C| .. ,) t C^— 


<L^«ln3 <L«^I 

^iU y, 

<3^ d^Li jc) d^ 


CU — ^ j jyisk^j )jj j 

Lj^wSldj 

|*Ju mUmJs 

O-S* j/ y ^ WjyasLf' 0 4 )( g ) 
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< 16 > D. 


<> V j , 


<‘ 9) Cal.pd. 
w E, Jji Jii . 

< y-i) J . 

w Cal. pd.ed.^^J. 

< 23 > A, B, 
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CUj. dt j\ >X «1 jiy}^ 

•>“«“> jOuSjV. 

j (20) w ^:' j j(1J) o'/! > ^Ivi ^ 

jL^i. <zJj~esr J.V-J ^ 

,b dolc^o u-~*J .jC 22 )^) . *. 


WU^m) Ci J x ,v 


JjH CL y ii> - j liA^V^ J^- d? j)j *^J}~ C^-lii (25 ^ jO 
<24) jjy 2fJyT CU^-4. ^4> , . w 4 

]) 9 K ? j } u'jv *•»£*> j> ^ t-5— ^r- 

d I y -Iac j—MJ 4^5' C^'.& l ”-- l 2 ® dt£ 

< 25 >K,ci>jU. 

(2C) r, ti>,Ui . 


j-4-c J.JL3 V 7 


J— ij— g. _a_c. .\_o_j ( k ^ 

^ ^ lu.L^u.0 j^jJSb ^JUj j — < 

(27 > B, E, F, and Cal. lith. ^iy. . ^ gr J '-&- i j j' ^ fV* <27) ^ 

JiJs J^£- ^-0 ! 

d««-3 <.-<*» r -o 

J- j j >■• v 

cj’lj ~ > ' W^ 5 !" S?^ u”®^ *? 

Lrf.-f r) aJ cr* V/’ ^ (,) 

lUl^-i-S* ^Lj t*~Z>y£ jii 

si' cr; ^ 

U~J^ Sr j' *AjL.« 

< 2B > A, K, ^ , C, ^ ^ < 28 > CJ»^ M ^ 

( 2 9 Tn’ K ^ (29) ^ r> u'jj 

V 7 D, K,y-» . *J> 

jj J j jy)' Ji->'-j cgr 1 

2Q 


Asiat.Journ. N.S.V o I..30.N o. 1 20. 
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< 30 > Cal. lilli. Jjl) . ( 

^ 3 ^ Aj c ^«*«>. jl ij 

(i 

D, E, K, ^ i 

K, M, • 

(32) L, <U , v,j. 

(33) y f *i • 

“ ’ t fa sS j . 

< 34) A, B, c, K, K, li, JyT . 

(35) E> F> 

U~i J j >4^ tji X ! 

(36) D, L, jyj . 

(37) c, i,k;^. 

< 38 > L,jO . 

< 39) D,E,1,L,J^. 

( 40 ) C, E. Fi K omit j; Cal. ed. . 

( j*LJ1 <uJU . 

<42) B ’ 3 ■ 

< 43) E, K, 


< 44 > C, E, K, L, -X«T. 

( 45 ) L, jJ )j \ . Schol. notices 
that some copies read j\ JL£ 

(46) D,I1,T.,M, r Uit 

(47 > D,E,K, L,/l. 

(«) \j . 


L< j-vj\ jjx.0 ii 
<t»- 31 Jftl»- 30 uuo£; 

*»Ai1< 33 > 

Mj't) ^ jJ> jJ^S. U_fi jL ? -» 

ii jl «X<1 ^ 34 ^ j*j>- ij>~ 
✓ * 

j Li jjj v^>'a5l <0 &jZ 

iAij ^ 

0* m 

fjLbyzXj L^aLL? j! j*=?0^ ^5^ 

wV -^ y? < 38 > bL_, 

J (3^) &£ 

? 

<j« jr** J* $ W y 

l ^=»^ 40 ‘ty 

X»l.£ ^ ^ l ^ J *Xcl^d 

J^irT <-S* _/ / 42 ^j Jlc 

✓ 

k\-«l jJ yjb C2Jj— £j 

fljj *j/ (43) <t-J‘ 


j* - ^ sA'IH cr^ ^ 


d-JLxj 


(44) ai ^ ^ 

1*/-^ j 

ci^ jl ( q) 

LV-^^j J-<3W j^l jJ ^ 46 ^ 

Li^~3jJ CLJjLx' iSj\A j& y 

l ” - A, , > Jy jj \j ( 4 ^ ji>> jJ 
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< 49 ) A, . 

< W) F, I, \f\&, D, 

M c?i' (V? ^ 

( ’t cAj ltd [ t &>} ^ 

<M)l n£ B, D, ^ , (', K, 

4jjl /. 

< 52 > K, J&i \ . 

( M ) C, K,r, K, s \ J. 

( M ) D, K, J^iU . 

( 5fi ) H, A,fvs—t • 

D, K, le^vJ ^ jii.; ^ . 

(>’7) '|'l,i 9 distich is nut in H . 

< 39 > D, >‘jj, . 

( fi0 ) B, <Cj . 

* « 

(***) After this A, C> 1), F 3 K, have 

Urfj eA/ £jj } Aftjj 

J^3 

After which and C> I) ? F, K 5 have 

dL*o Juib a£ 

but Cj K, and L have 

2rbtM) A^- 

( 62 ) K,>*/. 

( <,J ) K, ul/LijJjl j 
( M ) (’, 1), K, K, I, 


j\x< < 49 > ^.«U Jt > _.j\ «*& $ 

<■*-* \ji T <t£ ( 51 ) 

j/ (jij y>- ui-vcis* ^ ^ 4s^ 5i ^ 

i— c iLf,Lj jj 

i_r"“ 3 ) A j ^ ** 

CL2j+~> j L^-Jib A*<W- ^ 

A-J-S JuLj W jj 

j u UT 

y>* ^ j U^.elb j\ <U 

Sr J b 

9 

s^;-^ Jcsof r 

^ ^ jib Aj ^ 

Lil— w^J A-L*^~ yJ u Jb tX<l ^ ^ 

Lli-^AA^tO {JGjXA AaAW»J^^ d^WM)ljCJ A^ 

jIXj JuLJ 4»^isU? ^ J 

( 6 ^jLjaJ ^Mfli L? jju: 

j^ku ^ C^oL-c jl 

Jlj b Lj 

jUjU ^iibc jl Out* 
jb jb/ fi ^ tlib 

jl j\^ (63 > 

usbr CL?jLc JiLyU j\ A.}( 64 ) 
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NOT KS. 

(*) A somewhat similar expression occurs in the Makhzan id Asrdr of Nizami, 

'^= sr -j i/. ***]/, 


( b ) On the scholiast remarks : 


*i\ X^\i 3 j* 

hut if the reading ^ be adopted, a different sense must he given to 

and the passage rendered, “ His head void of understanding and of 

shame.” 

(0 The schoi. thus explains 

A-ib Sr', ^ Sr* ) \*f*J** Sr* »J ^ 

( d ) diU. Schoi. 

(*) For the Cal. printed ed. has J&UjJ t and the schoi. remarks 

that the reading of some copies is ; and that for |%J^o some read ^iCj . 

( f ) Jj ^Li according to the sense which the scholiasts, in as far as they 
explain it, attribute to this somewhat obscure passage, Jj is here the abbreviated 
form of Jy ; if we read with some copies Jj JLj the sense might possibly 

be, “ men shunned him as they would a bad year,*’ meaning a year of drought or 
famine, las? ; hut this conjecture is supported by no scholiast. 

( 6 ) XjJS^ j b &\j jj£ j j L^~ jl) ^»b«! XjyOSLo 

Schoi. 

( h ) iX«T iijji j>j\ Schoi. 

/C ✓ 

(') j) <& lib toy Schoi. 

(j) The schoi. explains j3 by l. y J s . 

(*) The schoi. observes that some copies for Jj 'y yc, jJij read y y ys. y& . 

(’) On JjJ { y b j* the scholiast observes, 

V 3 J** 

)\ jS v )\ to\£ u Jbil b 3 &i\ y[) y s 

y^\ 4$ o tot\j *[+*9 j jJ ^ I t£j \ y** jl 

t\£ jfcjfe L^vcbj 

■il JJ 
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( m ) These wonls are a quotation from the Koran , vid. Sur. xliii. v. 35 and 37 (Ed. 
Fliigrlh 

^ ✓ & - 9s S 9s # ^ fs o ^ C, ^ o ✓ ;(/ 

Jr* - • • •• &!./ A & A u*f> /j ^ 

9 ' ^ ^ t / c ^ c ✓ (. " 'o o ^ ^ o' " x ✓ ^ 

1 <A*j \j ^JlS 

“ Whoever sliall withdraw from the admonition of the Merciful, we will chain a 

devil unto him; and he shall be his inseparable companion ; until, when he shall 

appear before us at the last day, he shall say unto the Devil, * Would to God, that 
between me and thee there were the distance of the east from the west !* A wretched 
companion will he be !” - 

(") ««J jb <UJ Schol. 

(°) This is the sense which the scholiast prefers, although he admits that the pas- 
sage may bear another : 

j jj jpr S\j* P 

J,-' j~ j' jr> 

(P) For tIlc S( diol. notices that some copies have . 

(•«) On ySLZ the schol. remarks, 

< if*2J u\f J j J M la £) 

jJl ^Sjssr % tj^ 

( r ) On the verb being here in the plural, the schol. remarks, 

jj3 ) LaJ | <-J 5jlaJ ^ j> J*cli Ju y 

( s ) So Eccles. ix. 11, 

: nwftan oma^ k*?i ynon D'Spb xS o wwn nnn ntoi vuttf 

{ { ) So Hakim Sauai, speaking of bad poets, says in his Iladikah, 

p j Pi u;f~ cA* >4)j 

(") So the author of the ^5>- says, in that poem, 

L2--vclls^ ^ *U J 

<*) ^$1 Jj/sT Schol. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Royal Asiatic Society .— The meetings of this Society commenced for the 
season on the 2d November ; Professor Wilson, the Director of the Society, in 
the chair. A large number of new works, Transactions of various learned insti- 
tutions, &c., presented to the Society’s library, were laid before the mem- 
bers ; also an extensive collection of skins of birds, principally from the 
Himalaya mountains, presented by Capt. J. S. Hodgson. 

General Briggs read a letter addressed to the secretary of the Society by 
Duncan Forbes, Esq., Professor of Oriental Languages in King’s College, 
detailing the remarkable circumstance of his having recently met with, in 
London, a larger portion of the long-lost work of Rashid ed-din, called the 
Jami al Tuarikh , than that in the possession of the Society, lately described 
by Mr. Morley in a letter to Gen. Briggs, a notice of which appeared in this 
Journal of July last. What was still more remarkable was, as Mr. Forbes 
stated, that the two fragments proved to be parts of the same great original, 
now brought together, by mere accident, in a portion of the earth so remote 
from their native city, after, probably, a separation of many centuries. The 
portion of the MS. described by Mr. Forbes belonged to the late Colonel John 
Baillie. That eminent Orientalist had entailed his library with his estate in 
Invernesshire ; but it had been temporarily deposited at a house in Soho 
Square. Mr. Forbe9 happened to have a pupil who resided in this house ; and 
he thus became acquainted with the valuable collection it contained. The 
volume which most attracted his attention was one marked on the back 
“ Tarikh i Tabari , in Persian but the MS. was in Arabic; and upon exami- 
nation, assisted by an intelligent native of India (the vakeel to the Rajah of 
Sattarah), who had previously seen the fragment of Rashid ed-din in the 
library of the Society, it was discovered that the work was not Tabari’s, but 
Rashid ed-din’s; and upon afterwards comparing the two parts together, their 
identity was clearly manifested. About ninety leaves, however, are still want- 
ing to complete the volume ; which can scarcely be hoped to be ever regained 
by any such fortunate coincidences ns have brought to light the newly-found 
portions. Col. Baillie’s MS. comprises 151 leaves of large folio paper; and 
appears to be occupied with the history of Persia and Arabia from the earliest 
times to the birth of Mahomed ; the genealogy of the Prophet ; history of the 
earl}' khalifas; history of Persia under the Ghaznavi, the Saljuki, and the 
Atabeg dynasties; and the history of the kings of Kh’arizm : but some of the 
subjects are incomplete. Mr. Forbes entered upon a critical inquiry into the 
presumed rarity of the Jami al Tuarikh ; and expressed his hope that some of 
the Orientalists in India would institute a search at Luckuow for any other 
fragments of this celebrated work, there being every reason to suppose that 
Col. Baillie’s MS. came from that city. 

In concluding his letter, Mr. Forbes mentions a great curiosity among the 
MSS. in Col. Baillie’s collection — a copy of the Mahabharata> beautifully and 
minutely written on one roll of fine paper, 220 feet long, and abounding in 
well-executed pictorial illustrations of Hindu mythology. 

The thanks of the Society were voted to Mr. Forbes for his valuable com- 
munication. 

At this meeting, the Society's table was covered with a great variety of intc- 
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resting specimens in zoology, mineralogy, botany, arts, See. ; together with a 
large number of drawings of scenery and individuals, collected and made by 
G. T. Vigne, Esq., a gentleman who has recently returned from his travels in 
the north-western parts of India, Tibet, Kashmir, and adjoining regions. 
Professor Wilson, in introducing this gentleman to the meeting, stated that 
Mr, Vigne had communicated a paper to the Society on some remarkable pecu- 
liarities in the geological formations of Kashmir ; but introductory to it, it 
might not be unacceptable to the meeting to be made acquainted with a short 
outline of his travels, especially as, although some notices of them had ap- 
peared in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, no precise account of his 
tour had yet been given to the public. He observed, that Mr.Vigne left England 
in 1832, and proceeded by way of Constantinople to Tehran. After visiting 
Mazanderan, be went through Persia to Bushirc, and thence to Bombay* 
From Bombay he travelled to the north of India, and spent some time in the 
Himalayas, at Simla, and Masuri. After a visit to Agra, he again went to the 
north, journeying to Kashmir, by way of Jambu and Rajawar. He passed a 
considerable time in Kashmir, traversing it in a variety of directions, und 
crossing various passes from it into Tibet, so that he has been able to prepare a 
complete map of it to the course of the Indus on the north. From Kashmir 
he travelled northwards, on a visit to Ahmed Shah, king of Little Tibet or 
Baltistan, crossing the table-land of Dcosu to Iskardo on the Indus. He then 
visited several of the capitals of the hill states, as Chamba, Bhadravar, and 
others. From thence he went to Ghizni and Cabul, making various excursions 
in the neighbourhood of the latter city. He returned to Loodiana early in the 
present year, sailed down the Indus to Bombay, and thence made his way to 
Europe through Egypt. 

This brief recapitulation of Mr. Vigne’s travels, Professor Wilson observed, 
would convey to the meeting an anticipation of the interesting results that 
might be expected from a detailed account. The greater part of Mr. Vigne’s 
enterprising journey related to places where few or no Europeans had been his 
precursors. Much as had been said or sung of the beauties of Kashmir, very 
little was accurately known of that interesting country. Professor Wilson then 
referred to the different travellers who had visited Kashmir, and remarked that 
Bernier was the first European who had made it known to the West; but the 
objects of travellers in his day were less varied and comprehensive than of those 
of the present day. Forster had made a hurried journey through parts of the 
country; and some meagre accounts, derived from the Jesuit missionaries, 
were preserved in the Lcttrcs Edifiantes . Mr. Moorcroft had resided for 
ten months at the capital of Kashmir; and his travels would have been before 
the public long before this time, but for an extraordinary procrastination in 
the completion of a map to accompany it. M. Jacquemont had also made 
Kashmir the scene of his inquiries ; but the publication of his Journals was not 
yet finished. Baron Iliigel had likewise travelled there; but, so far as the 
Professor was aware, had not yet published any accounts. These combined 
labours, however, were not likely to exhaust the interest of the subject, 
Kashmir being a land not only of exquisite 'beauty, but of endless wonders ; 
and in the character of its people, and the peculiarities of its soil, climate, 
and productions, supplied an infinitude of materials for description and specu- 
lation. 

Mr. Vigne’s visit to Iskardo, the capital of Little Tibet (supposed by some 
to be named after Alexander the Great, who is called Iskander, in the East), 
a place now for the first time visited by an European, had enabled him to 
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gather much novel information respecting the high tablelands and plains be- 
tween it and Kashmir, and of the rivers which contributed to swell the waters 
of the Indus, adding greatly to our knowledge of what is yet very imperfectly 
known of the course of that noble stream from the frontiers of Ladakh to its 
issue upon the plains of India. Very essential service had been rendered by 
Mr. Vigne towards completing the geography of the upper part of the Pun- 
jab, by his visit to the hill states in that region ; and other important acces- 
sions to the geography of this part of India might he expected when the 
details of Mr. Vigne’s travels should be before the public. 

The thanks of the meeting were returned to Mr. Vigne for the gratification 
hfc had afforded the members by the inspection of his interesting collection. 
Some of the drawings made by that gentleman attracted particular attention, 
especially a view of the town and fort of Ghizni ; a view of Iskardo on the 
Indus, which has many points of resemblance to Gibraltar ; panoramic views 
of the valley of Kashmir, &c. Among the portraits were those of Runjeet 
Singh, Shah Shooja, Dost Mahomed, bis sons, and other remarkable per- 
sonages. 

Capt. W. C. Mancsty, Thomas Law Blanc, Esq , and Capt. [line were 
elected members of the Society. 

1 6th November. — The Right Hon. Sir Alexander Johnston in the chair. 
Walter Ewer, Esq., and Edmund F. Moore, Esq., were elected resident mem- 
bers. Several presents of books were laid before the meeting; and Mr. G. T. 
Vigne presented some gold dust, brought by him from the Indus, at Iskardo; 
bottle of mineral water from the Tukt i Suliman mountains ; and samples of 
Prangos seed from Kashmir ; also of the edible seed of the Jelgoza pine from 
the hill states of Astor and Chaniba. 

R. Clarke, Esq., the honorary secretary, read a letter addressed to him by 
the Right Hon. J. A. Stewart Mackenzie, Governor of Ceylon, transmitting to 
the Society twenty copper coins of the twelfth century, being part of a large 
number found, in January last, at Calpentyn, in the northern part of Ceylon. 

General Briggs read a luminous essay on the cotton trade of India, written 
by him with the praiseworthy, and, we may say, patriotic object of proving that 
India was capable, under proper encouragement and arrangements, of supplying 
this country, and indeed all the world, with cotton, produced by free-labour, in 
quality and quantity fully able to compete with that supplied by America, 
under the deprecated system of slave-labour. The extent of Gen. Briggs’ 
paper will only allow of our glancing at a few of the arguments adduced by 
him in support of his views. He commenced by showing the immense quan- 
tity of cotton that must be consumed by the inhabitants of India themselves, 
calculating it at, at least, 750,000,000 lbs. annually ; about one-half of which 
was used in clothing only, and the rest for various domestic purposes ; cotton 
being applied in India to a much greater variety of uses than in Europe. 
Besides furnishing enough for these home demands, India has for a long period 
exported cotton to a considerable extent ; in one year, within the last twenty* 
it actually exported about 139,000,000 lbs. Gen. Briggs then referred to the 
quantity of cotton required by English manufacturers, which amounted to 
about 500,000,000 lbs. (part of which is, however, re-exported) per annum ; 
and nearly all was raised by slave-labour cither in North or South America, 
and not more than a tenth was imported from our own East-Indian posses- 
sions. Indeed, so dependent were we at present on America for this article, 
that more than a million sterling has been paid, within the last twelve months, 
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to the merchants of the United States, in excess of the price of the former 
year, for the same quantity ; and combinations are, it is certain, forming, to 
raise and keep up the price by withholding the supply. 

This state of things is truly lamentable, whether we contemplate it in a 
national, commercial, or philanthropic view ; for there can be no doubt that 
India is able to supply our demands adequately, and at a cheaper rate than 
America, provided we take the proper measures to encourage the cultivation 
of the article, to improve the processes of its manipulation, and increase the 
facilities of its transmission to the coasts for exportation ; and, provided some 
other arrangements, closely connected with the administration of the country 
and its financial system, were revised and reformed. These measures effected, 
India, with her cheap free labour, would readily supply raw cotton enough for 
the wants of the whole world, of as good a quality, and at a far cheaper rate 
than that produced by America, or any other country, on the costly and 
inhuman system of slave labour. 

It was well known, remarked General Briggs, that previous to the introduc- 
tion of the cotton plant into the southern states of America, in 1786, the East- 
Indies supplied a vast quantity of cotton cloth to the European markets; but, 
unhappily for the population of India, steam machinery had so completely 
outdone the native looms, that English manufacturers were now producing 
cotton goods at a price which obtained for them a ready sale in the very 
country wherein the raw material abounded, and from whence it had been 
brought ! 

. General Briggs here adverted to the state of the cotton trade with England 
in 1786, during which year there was imported into this country from the West- 
Indies and foreign possessions, about 18i millions of pounds. In 1780, the 
importation had increased to 32J millions, including, for the first time, two 
millions of pounds from the East-Indies, which reached England by the circui- 
tous route of Flanders and Denmark. This circumstance induced the East- 
India Company to turn their attention to the subject of Indian cotton wool, 
and they directed their governor-general to send home a consignment of 
500,000 lbs.; but, owing probably to a want of information on the part of the 
authorities in India as to the native markets, the demand could not be com- 
plied with ; and it was not until ten years afterwards that raw cotton became 
imported to any extent from the British territories in the East. Inquiry, how- 
ever, was roused; and in 1836, the results of various official reports oil the 
culture and manufacture of cotton wool, raw silk, and tobacco, in India, were 
printed in abstract by the Company for the information of the Proprietors. 
From this abstract, Gen. Briggs derived many important and interesting data; 
and exhibited a table, showing the quantity of cotton imported from India to 
England and China from 1817 to 1834, inclusive, with the average price per 
pound, lie then went into a close examination of the different kinds of th 
cotton plant cultivated in India, comparing them with those grown in Ame- 
rica and other parts of the world ; and pointing out that the causes, which had 
led to the failure of attempts to grow the American seed in India, had been 
the choosing of the wrong localities, but that it could be cultivated to perfec- 
tion in several parts of the country; while the gossyjnum herbaccum , indige- 
nous to India, could be produced over a tract of 200,000 square miles, in the 
centre of our eastern empire. 

Accounts were given of the several experimental farms laudably established 
by the East-Indiu Company for the purpose of introducing superior cotton 
into India, and for improving the processes of cleaning the wool, &c., from 
^*w/.JW\N.S.Vol.30.No.120. 2R 
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which much valuable experience had been derived, and still more might be 
hoped to be gained. 

General Briggs concluded his essay by offering some suggestions on the 
mode of cultivating the cotton plant in India, and on the proper choice of the 
soils to be adopted, in accordance with geological science and chemical 
analysis ; also on the most economical and effective methods of preparing the 
produce for the markets of Europe. 

Around the meeting-room of the Society were suspended specimens of the 
several articles of cotton dress used by the natives of India, such as the dhoty 
or waistcloth, containing four square yards ; the turban, containing 12 j square 
yards; and the do putt a, or shawl, containing eight square yards; showing 
that the average quantity worn by a male is 24} square yards, weighing about 
three pounds. The ordinary thick dress worn by the females contains about 
eight yards, and weighs a pound and a half. A map was also hung up, indi- 
cating the extent of the cotton soil of India; there was likewise a diagram of 
the maximum comparative lengths of fibre in different cottons, from which it 
appeared that the Egyptian ami Sea Island had the advantage in length, being 
each 1 A jj inches, while that of Surat was 1^. The others were as follow; 
Ava, 1 1 Orleans, l 2 4 t{ ; Georgia, 1 ; Tavoy, 1 ; and Pernambuco, l$jj. 

In the course of reading his paper, Gen. Briggs made some observations on the 
amazing fineness of some of the cotton twist spun bv the hand of the natives 
of India, exceeding by four times the degree of tenuity that could be reached 
when spun by machinery. Much interest was excited among the company 
present in viewing the highly magnified fibres of different specimens of cotton 
through a powerful microscope provided for the purpose. Some appeared flat, 
like tape; others were more cylindrical ; and some like a string of oval beads. 

The thanks of the Society were unanimously voted to General Briggs for the 
valuable communication he had just read. 

Mr. E. Solly, assistant and chemical analyser to the Committee of Com- 
merce of the Society, read a report and analysis of a specimen of East-India 
sugar, recently received in London from the Chamber of Commerce of Bombay. 
It was manufactured by Dr. Gibson, at Dindoorie, in the Deccan, from the 
juice of the Mauritius sugar cane ; and though not quite so sweet as Jamaica 
produce, would vie with it in most particulars ; it was of a good colour and 
grain, and would doubtless realize a good price in the English market. 

The meeting was adjourned till the 7th December. 


CRITICAL NOTICES. 

The Court of Directors of the East- India Company versus Her Majesty's Ministers, 
the Resolutions of the House of Commons, and the Public of India and England , 
as regards a complete Plan of Steam- Communication between the Two Empires . By 
Captain .Jam ks Rakhkh, H.C.S., Agent to the New Bengal Steam- Committee. 
London. 1839. Smith, Elder, and Co. 

Statement of Facts relating to Steam- Communication with India t on the Comprehensive 
Plan. London, 1839. Smith, Elder, and Co. 

State of the Question of Steam- Communication with India via the Red Sea: together 
with Copies of Correspondence on that important Subject which has taken place with 
the India Board and the East- India Company. By T. A. Curtis. London. 
1839. Smith, Elder, and Co. 

A Modest Defence of the East- India Company's Management of Steam- Communication 
with India. By Pim.o- Johannes. London, 1839. Wm. H. Allen and Co. 

We never recollect an object of great public importance, so embarrassed and ob- 
structed by conflicting views and interests, petty jealousies, wild schemes and injudi* 
cious advocacy, as that of steam -communication with India. Each of the presidencies 
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of Bengal and Bombay has a pet plan of its own. We have plans comprehensive and 
incomprehensible ; by the Ited Sea route, the Euphrates route, and the Cape route. 
There have been schemes on paper, companies on paper, anil subscriptions on paper. 
Besides Reports and Resolutions, Parliamentary and unparliamentary, the number 
of pamphlets that have issued from the press upon this subject is so vast, that pro- 
bably the copies unsold and unread would afford a sufficient supply of fuel to work a 
steamer from Bombay to Aden against the monsoon. We have refrained as much as 
possible from mixing in the fray, for this sufficient reason : the public at home take 
hut little interest in the question, and to argue with theorists or salaried advocates is 
loss of time. As soon as the partisans have expended their patience or their funds, 
the voice of reason will be heard — and not till then. Meanwhile, we content our- 
selves with reporting the proceedings with reference to this subject at home and 
abroad, and with noticing some of the literary performances to which the question 
gives rise. 

The first two pamphlets before us arc from Capt. Barber, the agent to the New 
Bengal Steam- Committee. As the views of thi* Committee are sufficiently known 
to our readers from their own statements repeatedly given in our Calcutta Intelli- 
gence, we are glad not to he under the necessity of critically noticing these pamphlets, 
which, whatever service they may do to the comprehensive cause, confer blit little 
credit upon the author in a literary point of view. 

The third pamphlet, that of Mr. Curtis, is more imposing in its pretensions. It 
commences with a threat, that if the gods (*. c. the Board and the Court) will not 
adopt his plan, he will move hell itself! Our nerves were somewhat disordered by 
this threat; but, reading on, we found that Mr. Curtis professes (though somewhat 
in wrath) to appeal “ to the sober, reflecting, and substantial judgment of men capa- 
ble of forming an opinion, who will take a calm and reasoning view of the subject.” 
Mr. Curtis is the advocate of a plan which, like other plans materially different, is 
sure to give perfect satisfaction, and he only asks the Government and the Company 
to take all his calculations upon trust, to assume that lie will accomplish all he pro- 
mises, and to pay him or his company a trifle of .£100,000 a year for ten years. After 
a full discussion and consideration ol' this plan, the Court of Directors, who have as 
much interest as the public in establishing Jin efficient plan of communication, 
declined, “ in the present state of circumstances, to enter into any arrangement affect- 
ing the measures in progress regarding the communication between Suez and Bom- 
bay.” Mr. Curtis’s plan may be seen in p. 209 of this month’s Asiatic Intelligence. 

The last pamphlet offers a few, a very few, words in behalf of that much calum- 
niated body, the East- India Company, who, always a mark at which malice or folly 
rniglit safely shoot, are now-a-days called to a serious account for suffering such things 
as drought, heavy rains, and failures of crops, in their territories, and for allowing 
wolves to approach the city of Agra. Philo- Johannes, in a few words, demolishes Mr. 
Curtis’s “specious offer,” showing that if the arrangements of the East- India Com- 
pany were suspended in the manner proposed by that gentleman, “ his scheme, even 
if successful, would not very greatly expedite the conveyance of the mails; while, if 
it failed, the effect would be to overturn sill that has yet been done, and to postpone 
indefinitely the establishment of a regular system.” 

Oriental Outlines; or , A Rambler's Recollections of a Tour in Turkey , Greece , and 
Tuscany, in J8‘18. By William Kniuiit. London, 1839. Low. 

Thk sketches of Greece and Turkey given in this amusing little volume are ex- 
tremely accurate. There is, moreover, a good deal of information, in the text, as well 
as notes, which shows that the “ Rambler’* is a man of reading ns well as obser- 
vation. 

Mariamne , the Last of the A smart can Princesses. A Historical Novel of Palestine . 

London, 1839. Fraser. 

JlisTomcAi. novels — a form of fiction which would seem to promise a high degree 
of interest— arc rarely successful. The Waverly novels f(ff*m an exception to a very 
general rule. This is not the place to discuss the causes of so common a failure. 
Mr. Ogle’s work before us is happy in its subject, and evinces much dramatic and 
narrative power; the author's “taste and judgment” in the handling of his sub- 
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jcct have, moreover, been certified under the hand of Sir Walter Scott ; but we still 
doubt whether Mariamne will he popular. 

Investigation of Mortality in the Indian Army. By W. S. B. Wooi.house, F. R. A.S., 
&c. London, 1839. Baily. 

Mr. Woolhouse, the Actuary to the National Loan Fund Life Assurance Society, 
founding his investigation upon the “ List of Officers of the Indian Army,” published 
by Messrs. Dodwcll and Miles, which, lie says, “ bears evidence of great care ami 
accuracy,” has here given the results of his calculation of the law of mortality in that 
army. He first developes the process followed in the calculation, and then exhibits 
the tables of the different steps or data obtained, concluding with the final table, 
showing the law of mortality, which he considers to be deduced from materials so 
accurate and ‘‘•'tensive, as to afford a much more correct knowledge of the value of 
life amongst the military in India than any that have preceded them. By way of 
general illustration, he has given two engraved representations of the curves of mor- 
tality per cent, in each year of age, as compared with the curve according to the Not- 
tingham Table. This is a highly curious as well as useful publication. 

History of Denmark , Sweden , and Norway. By S. A. Dunham, LL. D. Vol. II. 

Being Vol. C XVI II. of Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopaedia. London, 1 839. 

Longman and Co. Taylor. 

Dr. Dunham continues to treat the Scandinavian history in such a manner as to 
infuse interest into its dark and mysterious pages. The discovery of North America 
by a native of Iceland, in the year 1001, seems to rest on sufficient authority. 

Henry of Guise, or the States of /Hois. By G. P. It. James, Esq. In Three Vols. 

London, 1839. Longman and Co. 

The history of the Duke of Guise furnishes an excellent subject for a historical 
novel, and Mr. James has availed himself of its capabilities with skill and judgment. 
This is one of his best novels. 

A Short Inquiry into the Nature of Language, with a view to ascertain the Original 

Meanings of Sanskrit Prepositions ; elucidated by Comparisons with the Greek ami 

Latin. By Sir Graves C. Haughton, Knt., K. II., M. A., F. It. S. , &c. &c. 

London, 1834. 

This is the Introduction, separately printed, to the Author's Dictionary of the 
Bengali and Sanskrit languages, and from its novel as well as profound views of the 
nature of language, it deserves to be exhibited in a form more likely to reach readers 
who, not being oriental students, would not be attracted by it when prefixed to the 
Dictionary. 


THE ANNUALS. 

More of these luxurious publications have come under our notice since the last 
Journal appeared. 

Heath’s Book of Beauty (Longman and Co.), edited by the Countess of Bless- 
ington, is, indeed, a book full of beauty. We are dazzled and bewildered. Amongst 
such specimens of English loveliness as the Marchioness of Clanricarde, Lady 
Worsley and the Hon. Mrs. George Anson, two foreign beauties, the Countess 
Zavadowsky and Madame Van <Ie Meyer, appear like brilliant exotic flowers in a 
garland of home growth. The literary portion is supplied by such writers as Sir 
Lytton Bulwcr, Mr. Bernal, M.l\, Mr. Disraeli, M.P., Mr. Milues, ISI. P. 

The Keepsake (Longman and Co. ), edited by Lady Eineline Stuart Wortley, exhibits 
an array of contributors like a Court Levee-list, — the Countess of Blessington, Lord 
Gardner, Prince Rodolpli of Leichteiistein, the Marchioness of Londonderry, the 
Duke of Rutland, &c. &c. Lord Maidstone has contributed a lively account of 
three days* chamois hunting in the Pays de Vaud ; and the fair editor lias scattered 
throughout the volume some elegant little poetical bijoux of her own. The graphic 
illustrations are beautiful. 

The Belle of a Season (Longman and Co.) is a poem of the Countess of Bless- 
ington, illustrated by Mr. Chalon, in which a young lady of rank is brought out into 
the grand monde, introduced at Court, at the Ball,;md at the Opera, and after the 
usual round of gaieties, closes the “ season ” by becoming the bride of the accom- 
plished Deloraine : 

And now arrived the time to show 
H. r gorgeous and comp 'etc trousseau— 

Crowds flocked to llegent-street each day. 

Enchanted with the rich display 
Which Howell's taste and skill provide. 
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STF.AM COMMUNICATION. 

A very full meeting of the friends of 
the New Bengal Steam Fund was held, 
on the 19th August, at the Town Hall, 
for the purpose of receiving the report of 
the committee, and a statement of its 
accounts. The Lord Bishop was called 
to the chair. 

The report details the proceedings in 
England, as far as known, and states, 
that the cash paid into the Union Bank 
amounts, up to this date, to Its. 99,(550, 
being first instalment on lls. 9,96,500, or, 
in round numbers, £100,000; and it has 
been paid by only 101 firms and indivi- 
duals out of the large number of persons 
interested in this great undertaking. The 
numbers are thus discriminated: 


Calcutta . 

• Christian linns, 30 

• • *103 shares. 


Native ditto - • 1 

. - A do. 


C hristian indiv. 114 

-- 305 do. 


Native ditto AO 

100 do. 

Mofussil- • 

• Christian firms, 1 

0 do. 


Native ditto 5 

0 do. 


Christian indiv. 140 

.. 141 do. 


Native ditto* •• • 32 

- - 74 do. 

China ..., 


. . 20 do. 


4U1 

.. 1,003 shares. 


Of the Calcutta subscriptions, five 
houses of business have each taken one 
hundred shares ; and one native gentle- 
man, Baboo M titty Loll Seal, has taken 
fifty. At Berliampore, a voluntary meet- 
ing of the native gentlemen took place, 
at the house of Koowar Krisnath Hoy 
Bahadoor, rajah of Cossimba/ar, at which 
the matter was discussed among them- 
selves ; and at another public meeting, on 
the 28th May, eighty-two shares were 
subscribed for (including twenty-eight 
subscribed at the previous meeting), and 
two have since been added, making in .all 
eighty-four shares ; of which fifty-one 
were tuken by twenty-one native ladies 
and gentlemen, the Nawuh Ameeroo- 
missa Begum having taken ten shares, 
and Koowar Krisnath Hoy Bahadoor 
twenty. Amongst the Madras subscribers 
are the Rajah of Mysore and family, 
fourteen shares, and the Elliah Ilnjali of 
Travancorc, twenty-five shares. 

The committee explicitly state, “ that 
the proposed comprehensive scheme 
always, from the first, included Bombay, 
as well as Madras and Calcutta. The 
exclusion of that presidency, indeed, has 
never for a moment been contemplated ; 
and letters for Agra would naturally, as 
now, be forwarded by the steamers of 
the comprehensive scheme, which took 
the line between Bombay and Aden ; 
Asiat.Journ. N. S. Vor.. ‘JO. No. 120. 


while passengers from and for Agra would 
take their passages either on the Bombay 
or the Calcutta line, as might be most 
convenient to themselves. The com- 
mittee are persuaded, that the more the 
comprehensive scheme is understood, the 
more clearly will it be found to embrace 
the highest interests of all the presiden- 
cies, und all the different stations. It 
never had, from the beginning, in view 
any other than the most general 
universal benefit of all India, British and 
native ; and as the plan becomes under- 
stood, it will draw to itself the general 
and universal support of all classes of 
this vast Peninsula.” 

The report then adverts to the corres- 
potidcucc between Mr. Curtis, of the 
home committee, with the Board of Con- 
trol and Court of Directors, stating the 
following as the proposal made by Mr. 
Curtis to the Hon. Court : 

“ The company will build a sufficient 
number of steam vessels, of 2, (XX) tons, 
and 500 horse power each, which shall 
perform the duty of packets from Great 
Britain to Alexandria, and from Suez to 
the three presidencies and Ceylon. The 
plan, on which it is proposed that this 
communication shall be carried on, is 
that, on every fourth Saturday, a mail 
shall be despatched from London to the 
port of departure of the steam vessel, 
which is to convey the mails, passengers, 
and packages, &c. to Alexandria, and 
which shall only stop at Gibraltar and 
Malta to leave the mails and take in such 
letters and passengers as may be ready to 
be embarked immediately. A steam- 
boat will be waiting in readiness at Suez 
to receive and forward the mails, &t\, as 
they arrive from Alexandria, which steam- 
boat will go the whole distance from 
Suez to Calcutta, stopping at Aden to 
deliver the mails, &c. for Bombay, and 
at Point de Gallo and Madras, to leave 
the mails, &c. for those places. At Aden a 
steam-boat will be in readiness to receive 
the mails, &c. and to proceed immediately 
to Bombay. The return voyage will ho 
made with similar arrangements every 
fourth Saturday from Calcutta, touching 
at Madras and ‘Point de Galle for mails, 
&c., and receiving at Adeu the mails, 
&c. from Bombay. During the four 
monsoon months, however, the mail from 
Bombay will be received at Point de 
Galle and forwarded to Suez by the Cal- 
cutta steam-boat from thence; but the 
mail for Bombay from Europe will always 
be received at and forwarded from Aden. 
The time of the departure from Bombay 
will be regulated, so that the steam-hoat 
from thence shall always be in time to 
(2 M) 
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meet the steam- boats to and from Suez, period between the arrival of a mail at 
The company will establish the means of Bombay and the final receipt of the CaU 
a ready, and, as far as circumstances will cutta portion, since last report, was 
permit, a commodious, passage across twenty-one days, in the case of the last 
the Isthmus of Suez. The company will mail. This mail consisted of 4,111 
engage that a steam vessel shull always be covers. The first division arrived in six- 
at Suez to receive and forward the mails, teen days after the arrival of the mail at 
&c. the moment they arrive there from Bombay, and contained 955 covers ; of 
Alexandria, aud that there shall be also which 815 were letters, and the rest 
always a steam vessel at Alexandria to newspapers. The second division ar- 
rcceive and forward the mails, &e. as they rived in seventeen days, and brought 89() 
arrive from Suez. The company will covers, of which 798 were letters. The 
provide accommodation and subsistence third came in eighteen days, and had only 
for any officer her Majesty's Government 194 covers, of which only three were let- 
04 the East- India Company may think ters. The fourth took nineteen days, 
fit to send in the steam vessel in charge ami contained 1,247 covers, of which 913 
of the mails, or to report upon the state were letters. The fifth arrived in twenty 
of the vessel, and engines and the con- days, and had 331 covers, of which seven 
duct of the officers of the company in were letters. The sixth and last took 
their public duty in respect to the vessel twenty-one days, and brought 524 covers, 
and mails. In consideration of this cx- of which twenty-one were letters. Thus, 
tended and regular line of communication on the third day, although there were 
being established to the satisfaction of the in any letters to come, few were sent; 
Hon.CourtandherMajcsty'sGovernmcnt. and on that mail only 164 covers were 
and of the conveyance of the mails free of sent, though on the following day the 
all charge, the company are to receive mail conveyed ] ,247 covers. With res- 
from the Government and the East -India pect to the mails to England, the mini- 
Company, an annual sum of .£100,000 mum time between the latest safe date of 
sterling for the term often years, in such despatch from Calcutta and the despatch 
proportions as may be settled between of the mail from Bombay, was fourteen 
the Government and the East- India Coin- days, and the maximum sixteen. On one 
pany, as to each other ; such payment to occasion, however, in consequence of the 
commence from the day on which the return of the Hugh Lindsay , the mail did 
first steam vessel shall leave Great Bri- not finally leave Bombay (on the Bere - 
tain on its voyage to Alexandria charged nice) till thirty-seven day 9 after the date 
with mails.’* of the advertised latest safe date. As the 

Two tables are appended to the re- greater number of covers received by any 
port ; one showing the divisions made at one mail has occurred since the date of 
Bombay of the Calcutta mail from Eng- the last report, so has the greatest nuin- 
Jand, the periods between the arrival of her of covers been despatched from Cal- 
the mail at Bombay, and of the several cutta, viz. 4,420: the largest previous 
divisions in Calcutta, with the' number number was 3,782. Although theso 
of covers of letters and newspapers in largest receipt and despatch were not by 
each division ; the other showing the the last mails respectively, yet the cor- 
n umber of days between the advertised respondence must be considered to be on 
latest safe date of despatch from Cal- the increase ; and nothing can better 
cutta and the despatch of the mail from show how great that increase would be if 
Bombay, with the number of covers sent steamers started from Calcutta, than the 
from Calcutta and from all India. “ On fact, that by the Water Witch , whose 
one occasion (viz. the February mail), arrival at Aden in time for the steamer to 
sixty-two letters for Calcutta and eighty- carry her mails on to Suez was very pro- 
three for the Mofussil (with a single news- blematieal — and whose voyage under any 
paper), making 145 covers, were received circumstances would not bear comparison 
in eleven days from Bombay ; the great with the despatch over the continent to 
body of the mail, 2,129 covers in num- Bombay, and thence by steam to Suez — 
ber, did not arrive till three days after, yet by the Water Witch by far a greater 
and the remainder were two days more ; number of covers was despatched than on 
and it has happened that the ordinary dak, any occasion by the regular mail. The 
of a date subsequent to the despatch of greatest number ever despatched from 
portions of the English mail for Calcutta, Calcutta by the ordinary mail was, as 
has arrived previous to those portions of stated above, 4,423, while the Water 
the mail. The largest number of covers Witch took 5,499 ; twenty-eight Madras 

yet received by the mail at Calcutta was covers having also been despatched by 

contained in the Marcli mail, when 4,441 her.” 

covers were received ; 3,634 being for The report concludes with a tribute to 
Calcutta delivery, and 807 for the Mo- the late Lord Wm. Bentinck. 
fussil. The largest previous number of Several speeches were then delivered — 

covers received was 3,897. The longest some in no very commendable taste— 
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which induced the right reverend chair- 
man to observe, that it would be advisa- 
ble for gentlemen strictly to confine them- 
selves, in their orations, to facts relative 
to the object of the meeting, and not di- 
gress from the subject, to attribute un- 
worthy motives to, or censure, anybody, 
on mere hypothesis. 

A meeting took place at Agra on the 
28tli August, at which an unanimous 
vote was obtained in favour of the com- 
prehensive scheme. The number of 
persons who attended the meeting was 
four! “ We wish Calcutta joy,” says the 
Ukhbur , “ of such a handsome addition 
to the good cause. " 

The following is the reply to a letter 
from the Chamber of Commerce, com- 
plaining of the irregularities in the des- 
patch of the steam-packet from Bombay: 
” lam directed to acknowledge tfie re- 
ceipt of your letter, soliciting that the 
Bombay authorities he directed to keep 
the steamer advertized to be despatched 
from that presidency on the 12th Sep- 
tember, until the receipt of the Calcutta 
mail of the 3 1st current, and suggesting 
that on all future occasions the steamers 
at Bombay should await the receipt of 
the mails, from Calcutta, of the days ad- 
vertised by the Post-mastor-gcneral of 
this presidency. In reply, I am directed 
to state, that the lion, the President in 
Council sympathizes with the Chamber 
in the regret expressed that the day first 
named and published throughout India 
for despatch of the steam-packet should 
he changed, and especially that it should 
he anticipated, by a subsequent order of 
the Bombay Government. Nevertheless, 
the President in Council cannot doubt 
that the Governor in Council at Bombay 
had some good and sufficient reason for 
taking such a step ; and, not having the 
means of weighing the sufficiency of such 
reason, his Honour in Council is the 
more unwilling, and must in this instance 
decline, to deviate from the course pre- 
scribed to himself, and communicated to 
Bombay, viz., that of leaving entirely 
with the government of that presidency 
the regulation of the dates of departure 
and other arrangements connected with 
the steamer mails despatched from Bom- 
bay.” 

IMPROVEMENTS IN NATIVE SOCIETY. 

Under this head, the Friend of India , 
July 1 1, mentions, that the day on which 
the foundation stone was laid of the first 
Bern inary for the cultivation of the Ben- 
galee language, witnessed also the publi- 
cation of the first native daily paper, 
Eeshur Chunder Goopt having on that 
day commenced the daily publication of 
his journal, the Prubhakur . It likewise 
notices the establishment of a circulating 


library of English books among the na- 
tives, which has obtained bo large a mea- 
sure of success, in a few months, as to 
hold out hopes of its continued existence. 
Baboo ltamgopal Ghose,.a philanthropic 
native, on the publication of the little 
History of Bengal, sent for a hundred 
copies for gratuitous distribution among 
the schools in Calcutta, with the view of 
exciting a desire among the youths of 
becoming acquainted with the history of 
their cwn country. To this circumstance, 
in a great measure, is to be attributed the 
fact, that nearly two thousand copies of 
the work have been bought up within the 
first six months of its existence. • 

PERSONATION. 

The following are published as the 
question put to the Mahommedan law- 
officer of the Court of Nizamut, with 
reference to the case of the soi-disant 
Pertaub Chund, and the futiva of the law- 
officer : 

Question by the Nizamut. — “ Should a 
rajah, zemindar, be deceased, and a per- 
son falsely give out that he is the rajali in 
question, and that the title and zemin- 
daree belong to him ; is such person, the 
teller of falsehood, guilty or not guilty, 
according to Mahommedan law ? and, if 
guilty, what is the nature of his guilt, 
and to what punishment is he liable ?” 

Answer of Gholam Hoosyn . — “ In the 
case above stated, the person, the teller 
of falsehood, in consequence of his being 
involved in telling falsehood for his own 
gain, which is a kind of sin, according 
to Mahommedan law, for the guilt of 
falsehood perpetrated for liis own benefit, 
must be found guilty; but no punishment 
for such guilt is fixed in the Shared; the 
fixing of which, therefore, with reference 
to tlie condition of the criminal and the 
quality of the crime, as a reproof or warn- 
ing to restrain the criminal, is left to the 
better judgment of the judge. God 
knows what is right.” 

The following is the decision of the 
Court of Nizamut Adawlut, on tlie ap- 
plication of A 1 uksliah alias Pertaub Chund, 
alias &c., for a new trial. “The Court 
consider that, on the petitioner’s own 
showing, there are no grounds for a new 
trial ; in addition to which, they are satis- 
fied of the fact of tlie death of tlie late 
Rajah Pertaub Chund, and the burn- 
ing of his body, as established by the evi- 
dence on the trial. They therefore see 
nQ grounds whatever for complying with 
the petitioner’s application for a new. 
trial, which is ordered to be rejected ac- 
cordingly.” 

MORTALITY IN H.M. SERVICE. 

The late Dr. W. A. Burke, inspector- 
general of hospitals, drew up a report 
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for the Committee for the Insurance of 
Lives in India, on the mortality among 
officers and men in II. M. service in Ben- 
gal, and on the comparative salubrity of 
different stations, which appears in the 
Journ. As, Bengal for Jnnuary. 

The following is the proportion of 
deaths in II. M. service in Bengal for 
tour years, from 1830 to 1833: 


officers .... 1,140 47 

Men 33, 434 1,001 


Rate of 
Deaths to 
Strength. 
... 4*12 

... 470 


The comparative salubrity of the diffc- 
r«F.:t stations is shown by the following 
statement of the average annual propor- 
tions of deaths to strength in the same 
period : 

Officers. Men. Women. Children. 

Herhampore* -7'ft! I5*77* - • ■ • A71* HiUh 

FortW illiani, 5'8ft* 7’. r »!)* ... . 10*73 1«*2J» 

( awnnorc 3*10 -••• .... 4*04 • • • * 0*22 

Meerut 1*35 .... 1*0H 2-21 4*!H 

Dinaporc 1 -71** .TH4 4-23 ■ ■ ■ ■ 12*37* 

lihawvpore . .2*7’» .... 3*HO 3*211*. U*<52 

Kumaul 1*23 .... 3*oo ... 173 fi«2 

Agra — . ... 1D1 ... . 1*43 ••• ■ U*02 


AORlCULTUltAI. AND HOIITK'C I.TUUAL 
SOCIKTV OF INDIA. 

At tile general meeting of this society 
on the 10th July, l)r. Wallich read to 
the meeting an interesting communica- 
tion from Dr. IlcUer, from Mcrgui, ill 
which he states that the Tcnasserim Pro- 
vinces, being the southern and eastern- 
most of the presidency of Bengal, partici- 
pate much more of the nature of the 
Malay countries, and of Tmlo- China nt 
the same time, than of India proper, and 
have consequently many prod actions pecu- 
liar to them, not to he found in the rest of 
India. The southern parts, and chiefly 
Mcrgui province, must, according to its 
latitude, be already included within the 
cyclus of intertropieal countries, the vio- 
lence of the monsoon being already broken, 
and a more equally distributed rain to an 
uniform approaching series of seasons, 
assimilating it to the climate of Penang 
and Singapore. Hence also the produc- 
tions of these countries promise to thrive 
well in these parts, and lie has instituted 
an experimental introduction of the clove 
and nutmeg tree. Should these succeed, 
they could with great probability from 
here he transported to a more northern 
latitude, gradual acclimatisation being the 
great secret in the. introduction of foreign 
vegetable productions. And so we nuty 
hope that the valuable spices of (lie Mo- 
luccas, after having made their first stage 
at Penang, and their second at Mergin', 
their third at Moulmein, may finally he 
introduced into Bengal. The true Caje- 
put oil tree is growing in abundance in 
these parts. 

* Capt. White, secretary to the Branch 
Agricultural Society lately established at 
Saugor, gives the following interesting 


particulars relative to the progress of 
their institution : “ The coffee plants, of 
which there are a great number, thrive 
exceedingly well, and hear berries, al- 
though this year not in such profusion as 
in general. The Otaheite sugar canes 
are large mid luxuriant, and a small quan- 
tify of gonr has been made therefrom by 
way of experiment. The cotton is very 
productive; the Georgia lias not suc- 
ceeded so well as anticipated : this pro- 
bably may he owing to their having been 
planted in the wrong season. The Arm- 
can tobacco will, I have no doubt, l»e 
speedily acclimated, and become very fine ; 
at present the leaf is small.” 

A communication was read from Major 
Steel, of the llamghur Local Battalion, 
dated Dorunda, t’liota Nugporc. “ The 
climate,” he says, “ is cool and agreeable 
during the night ; in the day an occasional 
hot wind prevails, hut never long : the 
winds have been too variable. The peo- 
ple are an honest, simple race ; but as 
superior in integrity to the other inhabi- 
tants 1 have met with as possible. Any 
thing might be made of them, and I feel 
convinced the soil contains great practica- 
bilities, which appear to me to require 
only to be proved to render it a place of 
much more consequence than it has 
hitherto attained in the eyes of the com- 
mercial community.” 

Dr. Liiulcsay, civil surgeon at Benares, 
speaks most highly of the flourishing 
state and rapid increase in the culture of 
cane in that neighbourhood. “ The sugar 
cultivation,” he writes, “ is extending 
every year. I drove over from Jauriporc 
yesterday, and was much struck with the 
great spread of thriving young cane. An 
intelligent, planter thinks, that this year 
will nearly double the last (so quickly is 
it progressing). This year there was a 
fall of rain at an unusual time ( February), 
which, while it destroyed the wheat and 
barley, enabled the cultivators to plough 
and plant cane without irrigating.” 

Mr. Steer, the magistrate of Kishna- 
glnir, intimates the formation of an ex- 
perimental garden at that stution. It was 
his intention, in the first instance, to have 
endeavoured to have established a branch 
society; he was, however, unable to carry 
his wishes into effect; “but,” adds Mr. 
Steer, “ the natives, who put their names 
down as subscribers, have expressed such 
disappointment in the failure of the pro- 
position, that I have determined to gra- 
tify them with a garden of some sort; it 
will he too contemptible a concern to be 
termed a branch society ; we must, there- 
fore, be independent of you in the first 
instance. The object of our society will 
not be so much the cultivation of Euro- 
pean vegetables, flowers, &c. as the im- 
provement of those staple articles, to- 
bacco, sugar, and cotton, of which there 
is a large cultivation in this zillah.” 
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BISHOP IIKUKU’S STATUE. 

An adjourned meeting of the subsm- 
burs to Bishop Ileber’s statue took place 
on the 23d July, when the Bisliop of Cal- 
cruttn presented a report, in which it is 
stated, “ that the most anxious pains 
have been taken by the Chief Justice, 
Major Forbes, Capt. Fitzgerald, and other 
friends, and by the Bishop himself, to 
discover a position in the cathedral at all 
suitable for the superb colossal statue of 
the late Bishop Hebei* ; and it is with the 
utmost distress they have found that the 
monument is too lofty and grand for any 
part of the interior of the building.” It 
was suggested, that a fit place for the 
statue might be provided in the proposed 
new cathedral, and in the mean time, as 
a temporary arrangement, the recommen- 
dation of Capt. Fitzgerald was adopted, 
namely, that it should be placed in the 
custom verandah of the present cathe- 
dral. 

EDUCATION OK TIIE NATIVES. 

The report of the General Committee 
of Public Instruction tor this Presi- 
dency, for 1837, contains a table*, which 
exhibits statistical details in regard to 
each institution or distinct section of a 
general school. From this tabic, class, 
“ Oriental Classical,” it appears that, at 
the beginning of 1837, there were JOOS 
students learning the higher branches of 
oriental knowledge. At the end of 1837, 
the number was 983, of whom 330 are 
stipendiary students. Of Anglo- verna- 
cular students, who learn English lite- 
rature and science in connection with the 
study of the vernacular language, the 
number was, at the beginning of 1837, 
3083; and the end of 1837, 3729; sti- 
pendiary students 29. Number of those 
who study vernacular only 183, in the 
beginning of 1837, and at the end of that 
year 4*81, 123 stipendiary. The grand 
total of students at the beginning of 1837 
was 1271 ; at the end, 5190, exhibiting 
an increase of nearly 1000. The average 
cost of educating each pupil is, at the 
Government Sanscrit College, 1 1 rs. , 2 as. , 
I pie ; at the Benares Sanscrit College, 
7 rs., 1 a., 6 pie; at the Calcutta Arabic 
College, 15 rs., 9 as., and 7 pic; in some 
of the inferior institutions the charge is 
much lower. At the Hindu College, the 
average cost of each pupil is 9 rs. ; at the 
J Iooghly College, 4>rs. ; at the Benares 
Seminary, 3rs., 9 as., 4 pie. If we ex- 
cept that of the Delhi Oriental College, 
the reports indicate a favourable progress 
in the institutions under the control of 
the committee, who thus conclude : — 

4 * On reviewing the proceedings of 
the past year, we are confirmed in the 
expediency of conducting our opera- 
tions on thq principles on which we 
have acted for the last three years, with 


the sanction of Government. From va- 
rious parts of this report, your Honour 
in Council will observe, that it is our de- 
sire to introduce throughout all the se- 
minaries under our control, (which are 
not dedicated to the classical literatures 
of the Hindoos and Muslims,) a general 
system, whereby English literature, and 
the science of Europe, will be the pro- 
minent objects of study ; but not so as 
to preclude the efficient cultivation of the 
vernacular dialects. The importance of 
the adequate promotion of this latter ob- 
ject, we have never failed to urge on the 
local committees, suggesting, in the case 
of the junior pupils, gcmeraily, tliatabtfiit 
one-third of their time should be devoted 
to it. Considering the poverty of verna- 
cular learning (particularly out of Ben- 
gal) — and that the Anglo- vernacular 
student receives instruction in science 
according to the more accurate systems 
of Europe, — we think, that the efficient 
cultivation of the vernacular dialects so 
as to ensure correctness in orthography, 
and expertness in composition, may be 
promoted by the devotion of a very mo- 
derate proportion of the student’s time. 
We do not disguise to ourselves, that in 
some places, particularly in Western In- 
dia, our system of education lias not yet 
attained the popularity which it enjoys 
in the Bengal provinces, in which we are 
unable to meet the demand for new 
schools. But there is an indication of a 
change of feeling at some places where 
indifference and jealousy were most pre- 
valent. Where, however, after a fair 
and patient trial, we find that prejudice 
and jealousy are too powerful, we shall 
not hesitute to transfer the appropriations 
made in favour of those places to other 
spots, where the boon which we offer 
may be more appreciated. 

“ Since our last report, the schools 
noted iu the margin* have been esta- 
blished, and we hope soon that we shall 
have institutions organized at Chapra 
and Mirzapore. To effect this, we may 
for some time rather exceed our income; 
but we rely on the lapse of stipends, and 
the levy of monthly sums from the richer 
pupils, for means, which will prevent any 
permanent diminution of capital. 

“ We have the honour to be, &c. 

“ E. Ryan, W. W. Bird, A. Amos, 
H. T. Prinsep, C. H. Cameron, 
It. D. Mangles, F. Millet, J. 
Young, J. Grant, It. J. II, 
Bircli, and J. C. C, Sutherland, 
Secretary.” 

n I have signed this report ; but I am 
compelled to dissent altogether from the 
conclusion : I deny that there is any effi- 
cient cultivation of vernacular study. 
The majority of the committee having 
♦ Azimghur School, Arrah School, Bhaugle- 
pore Institution, Commillah School, Denujporc 
School, Houghly Branch School, Jessore School. 
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consentively ordered the separate verna- 
cular classes to be abolished, and that a 
little vernacular only shall be taught as 
an adjunct to instruction in the rudi- 
ments of English reading. The prin- 
ciple also avowed in para. 102 is unjust, 
and contrary to good faith, and to' the 
orders of Government.” 

(Signed) H. T. Prinsep.” 

BHEEM SEIN THAW A, OF NEPAUL. 

General Bheem Sein Thappa, who, for 
more than thirty years, administered the 
entire sovereignty of Nepaul, owed his 
rtee to the convulsion and barbarous fray 
in which Raja Run Bahadur, of Nepaul, 
was slain, with many of the principal 
courtiers, as he sat in full durbar, in 
1805. Bheem Sein happened to be out 
of the presence chamber the moment in 
which the outbreak commenced, and per- 
ceiving at a glance, on looking in, what 
had occurred, he hastened to the ranee’s 
palace, and placing her and the slain 
rajah's son in security, proclaimed the 
latter as king, by the name of Kirman 
Jod Vikram Sah, and his mother as re- 
gent ; thus obtaining for himself the 
situation of premier. Bheem Sein's ad- 
ministration, though vigorous, was mark- 
ed by no acts of cruelty. We have heard 
of no deaths by execution for political 
offences ; and whilst he governed Nepaul, 
the state has often been cited as the one 
in which justice was best administered ac- 
cording to Hindu law and by the brahmi- 
nical institutions. He was a great en- 
courager of the arts ; he built for himself 
a palace of some magnificence; he was 
proud also of the skill of his artizans, 
and sent once to Calcutta a rifle made in 
the valley of Nepaul, so exactly imitated 
from one presented by the Government 
as scarcely to be distinguishable. Upon 
the present rajah’s reaching the years of 
maturity, the intrigues commenced to 
which ultimately Bheem Sein has fallen a 
sacrifice. Very shortly after the return 
of Martabar Sing from Calcutta, the 
rajah, instigated by his elder ranee, a 
virago, who had thrown herself into the 
hands of the Paude faction, the old ene- 
mies of the Thappas, removed Bheem 
Sein and all the members of his family 
from their appointments, and Bheem 
Sein, with his nephew, was thrown into 
confinement. The Paude faction strenu- 
ously advised that the old chief should be 
put to death; but the Thappa faction 
had a partisan in the rajah's younger 
wife, whose influence so far prevailed 
that the rajah temporized between the 
two parties, avoiding for two years to 
name any prime minister. During this 
interval, the younger ranee’s party at one 
time prevailed so far as to procure the 
liberation of Bheem. Sein and his nephew, 


and the employment of the latter on the 
important mission to Lahore. In the 
early part of this year, the struggle of 
faction at Catmandhu was at its height, 
and, &9 usual, the most violent prevailed. 
Ram Jung Paude was nominated minis- 
ter, and his first act was to throw Bheem 
Sein again into prison. He next attacked 
the royal physicians, of Bheem Sein's no- 
mination, who had attended the rajah, 
who died in 1816. Two of these were 
put to torture, and died under the inflic- 
tion. Accusations were got up, founded 
on false declarations, charging Bheem 
Sein with having, through the means of 
these physicians, removed the rajah, who 
died of small-pox, by poison. Bheem 
Sein was put in irons, and sent at first to 
an unhealthy prison. A short time ago, 
however, he was brought back, and sub- 
jected to torture and every form of indig- 
nity, till the spirit of the old chief would 
bear it no longer : he attempted suicide 
by cutting his throat, and died of the 
wound, after two days, on the 29th ult. 
He was the son of Hamur Sing Thappa, 
wIiq was governor of Palpa, on the Gor- 
ruckpore side, during the Wtir; his age 
was about sixty. — Englishman , Aug. 12. 

A letter from Nepaul mentions that 
the corpse of Bheem Sein had been re- 
fused funeral honours, and was then lying 
by the river-side half-devoured by jackals 
and vultures ! 

ESTATE OF MACKINTOSH AND CO. 

Abstract of Receipts and Disbursements 
appertaining to the Estate of Mackin- 
tosh and Co., from 1st April to 31st 
July 1839. 

Receipts. 


Balance of account on 30th March 1839, 128 

Sale of indigo 6,405 

Ditto Company’s paper 601 

Ditto landed property 293 

Remittance* from debtors 73,270 

Interest realized 4/9 

Money lent repaid 1,01,182 

Co.'s Rs. • • 1,82,420 

Memo. 

Cash in Union Bank 2,12,744 

Ditto on hand 253 

Co.’s Rb. . . 2,12,997 

Disbursements. 

Life insurance premiums 1,860 

Incidental charges 81- 

Law charges 1,391 

Office establishment 2U6 

Deposited in Union Bank • • • • 1,88,171 


1,69,208 

Dividends paid 9,421 

Balance. 253 

Co.’s Rs. .. 1,82,420 


A fifth dividend on this estate, of 
one Co.’s rupee per 100 Co.'s Rs., is de- 
clared. 
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ESTATE OF ALEXANDER AND CO. 

Abstract of the Accounts of the Estate of 
Alexander and Co., from 1st March to 
31st May 1839. 

Payments. 

Advances for manufacture of indigo Co.’s Rs. 5,ono 


Law charges 132 

Office establishment kjo 

Postage and petty charges 3 

Money borrowed repaid 7, (ill) 

Dividends paid U9 

Government land- rent arid costs for new 

pottah 35 

Seed, paddy, &c. for Kootubpore talook - • 2H3 

Balance as per account 40,900 

Co.’s Rs. • • 54,314 

Receipts. 

Balanceof last account filed Co.'s Rs. 32,700 

Recoveries from debtors 1 ,084 

Indigo sold for oast season 19,057 

Interest allowed by the Union Bank 173 

hales of landed property 5(H) 

Co.’s Rs. • • 54,314 


ESTATE OF CIIUTTENDF.X, MACKILLOI*, 
AND CO. 

Abstract of Disbursements and Receipts 
of the Assignees of the Estate of Crut- 
tenden, Mackillop, and Co., from 1st 
July to 7th August 1839. 


Advances for manufacture of indigo 10,003 

Money borrowed repaid 1,17.77*1 

Deposited in Union Hank 1 ,oo,ono 

Life insurance premium 25,512 

Annuities secured by mortgage 5,1*20 

F,aw charges 2/.M5 

Dividends paid 23 

Durwans’ wages 4 

Advertisements, postages, and office 

charges 390 

Balance as per account 590 

Co.’s Rs... 2,50,031 

Balanceof last account filed - • • • Co.’s Its. 5,201) 

Indigo sold 555 

Money borrowed 1,00,000 

Recoveries from debtors 42.005 

Money lent repaid 2,055 

Rents realized 2,073 

Drawn from Union Bank 1,15,042 

Proceeds of glass receivers 9 

Co.’s Rs. • • 2,59,031 


MISSION TO BOOTAN. 

The following is an abstract of Dr. 
Griffiths' “ Journal of the Mission to 
Bootan, in 1837-38, under Capt B. Pem- 
berton forming a very complete epi- 
tome of this fur-famed and exceedingly 
flirty and miserable country. 

The mission left Gowahati on the 21st 
Dec. 1837, and passing through all the 
gradations of vegetation, from the tropi- 
cal productions of the valley of Assam to 
the regions of the pine and oak and rho- 
dodendron, at ten and twelve thousand 
feet, arrived, after various halts and 
delays, owing to the trickery of subordi- 
nate chiefs, the want of coolies, and roads 
leading only to ruined castles and misera- 
ble villages, “ from either side of which 
you might leap into eternity/* at Pu- 


nukka. “ Punukka, the second capital in 
Bootan, the summer residence of a long 
line of unconqucred monarchs, to which 
place we had been so long looking for- 
ward with feelings of delight, although 
the experience of Tongsa ought to have 
taught us better, disappointed all of us 
dreadfully. For, in the first place, I saw 
a miserable village, promising little com- 
fort as respects accommodation, and one 
glance at the surrounding country satis- 
fied me that little was to be done in any 
branch of natural history. For a narrow, 
unfruitful valley, hemmed in by barren 
hills, on which no arboreous vegetatigp 
was to be seen, except at considerable 
elevation, gave no great promise of bota- 
nical success. On reaching the quarters 
which had been provided for us, and 
which were situated in front of the pa- 
lace, we were much struck with the want 
of care and consideration that had been 
shown, particularly after tlie very long 
notice the Booteas had received of our 
coming, and the pressing invitations sent 
to meet us. Those quarters had evidently 
been stables, and consisted of a square 
enclosure, surrounded by low muddy 
walls. Above the stalls, small recesses, 
scarcely bigger than the boxes which are 
so erroneously called a man’s ‘ long 
home,’ had been made for our special 
lodgements; that of the buzoor, Capt. 
Pemberton, was somewhat larger, but 
still very much confined. Having added 
to these a roof formed of single mats, an 
oppressive sun, and a profusion of every 
description of vermin, Capt. Pemberton 
determined on renting quarters in the 
village; and this, owing to bis liberality, 
was soon accomplished; and from the 
two houses we occupied did we alone 
obtain comfort among the numerous an- 
noyances we were doomed to experience 
during our lengthened stay. 

“ The capital of Bootan is, for pre- 
eminence, miserable. The city itself con- 
sists of some twelve or fifteen houses, 
half of which are on the left bank of the 
river, and two- thirds of which are com- 
pletely ruinous ; and the best of these 
• capital’ houses were far worse than those 
at Phain or Santagong, &c. Around the 
city, and within the distance of a quarter 
of a mile, three or four other villages 
occur, all hearing the stamp of poverty, 
and the marks of oppression. The pa- 
lace is situated on a fiat tongue of land, 
formed by the confluence of the Matchlen 
and Patchien rivers. To the west, it is 
quite close to the west boundary of the 
valley, the rivers alone intervening. It is 
a very large building, but too uniform and 
too heavy to be imposing : it is upwards 
of two hundred yards in length, by per- 
haps eighty in breadth. Its regal nature 
is attested by the central tower, and the 
several coppered roofs of this.** * 
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Their treatment during the stay of the 
mission was exactly in accordance with 
this distinguished reception. Not even 
provisions were procurable, and the Doc- 
tor says, that his only amusement out of 
doors was a morning's walk up and down 
the valley, and that to this he *’ was 
prompted chiefly by the pangs of hunger, 
as the Bootia supplies were very short 
indeed : wild pigeons afforded us some 
relief." This must have been done on 
purpose, we should think. The jealousy 
of all the nations on our Tartar frontier is 
well known ; and it seems that no busi- 
ness could be transacted with the Bootia 
government, without first enforcing abun- 
dance of fear. The whole of the negotia- 
tions, of the objects of which we are not 
fully informed, were one mass of intrigue, 
duplicity, and lying. Dr. Griffiths began, 
he says, almost to despair of getting 
away; but at last, on the 9th May, the 
mission started on its return home, by a 
different route ; reaching our territories 
by the end of the month. One of the ob- 
jects of the mission was to settle some 
disputes which liad arisen respecting the 
Dooars. or plains at the foot of the hill 
country, which, along this frontier, as 
well as along that of Nepaul in Lord 
Hastings’ time, our Government had 
granted to these people upon the specious 
pretext, that they “ could not live with- 
out them and this is pretty true, since 
one chief use of this tract seems to be 
the kidnapping of slaves from the British 
territory ; the principal part of the scanty 
agriculture of the country being carried 
on, says Dr. Griffiths, by Assamese 
slaves ! Capt. Pemberton succeeded in 
releasing one respectable individual ; but 
an attempt was made to poison him be- 
fore the mission left Punukka. Such, 
indeed, is the state of misrule on this 
border, that one individual, Herr Go- 
vind, has actually taken possession of a 
large tract within the Bootia boundary, 
and sets it at defiance. The doctor seems 
to think that a larger force would be re- 
quired, if the frontier was made to run 
from pass to pass in the bills: we should 
doubt this much, for it is clear, that the 
passes alone are the keys of the country, 
as far as any military operations are con- 
cerned; and that predatory inroads may 
be better prevented from such a frontier, 
than where every mile requires to he 
watched and guarded. 

The closing paragraphs are too credit- 
able to Dr. Griffiths' sound sense to be 
passed over*. 

“ 1 went into the country prepossessed 
in favour of every thing bearing the name 
of Bootan. I expected to see a rich 
country, and a civilized people. I need 
.not say how all my expectations were dis- 
affceinted. Whatever ulterior benefits 
be derived from the mission, one, 
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and that by no means inconsiderable, has 
already resulted : F allude to the demoli- 
tion of the extravagant ideas entertained, 
even by our frontier officers, of the powers 
and riches of Bootan. As the mission will 
have the means of reducing this people to 
their proper level among barbarous tribes, 
we may expect that their demeanour will 
become more respectful, their behaviour 
more cautious, and the payment of the 
tribute more sound and more punctual. 
In a word, they will understand that they 
are tolerated by, not the equals of, the 
gigantic British power. I have stated 
my opinions of them with some severity, 
but with impartiality ; and my conviction 
is, that they are, in all the higher attri- 
butes, very inferior to any other moun- 
tainous tribe I am acquainted with on the 
north -east frontier."— Enyli$hman t July 10. 

BANK OF BEKUAL. 

At the annual General Meeting of 
Proprietors of the above institution, held 
August 15, the accounts and statements 
of profits, &c. of the Bank for the past 
half-year were approved ami passed. 
The following is the statement of the 
balance of the Bunk up to the 29th of 
June. On the debtor side, cash and go- 
vernment securities, Co.’s Its. 82,56,377; 
loans on deposits, 71, 31, 235; accounts of 
credit on deposit securities, 17,70,025; 
bills on Government discounted, 7,37, 1 08; 
private bills discounted, 28, 1 1 ,218 ; joint 
liability bills and notes, 1,06,91 1 ; agency 
at Mirzapore, 12,70,000; doubtful debts, 
27,622; dead stock, 1,32,418 ; total, Co.’s 
Its. 2,22,43,017. On the creditor side. 
Bank notes and post bills outstanding ami 
claims payable on demand, 1 ,20,91,243 ; 
suspense account, 1,37,815; suspense ac- 
count, B. N., 39,167 ; receipts on ac- 
count of new stock of 1838-40, 7,01,000 ; 
net stock, 92,67,791. The “agency at 
Mirzapore,” for the buying and selling of 
bills on Calcutta, bad on the date on 
which tin* profit and loss account was 
closed, been established about five 
months, and that account shews a profit 
for that period of Co.’s Its. 13,791. 

The only other business brought be- 
fore the meeting was, the question of the 
legality of the Bank realizing dividends 
on bank-stock and interest on Co.’s paper 
for constituents. It was stated, tiiaP 
counsel’s opinion bad been obtained on 
the subject, which was that the Bank 
might realize dividends on bank stock to 
credit of constituents' account ; but that 
to realize interest on Co.’s paper on the 
same account would be virtually going 
beyond the limits of the Bank charter. 
In consequence of this opinion, and a 
desire of the meeting that the proprie- 
tary body at large might express their 
opinion on the important question, it 
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was determined upon tlmt another meet- 
ing should he convened for the 14th of 
next month, and made special to take 
this subject into particular consideration. 
— Englishman , Aug. 0. 

At a meeting of proprietors, held on 
the 14th September, it was resolved, 
“That this meeting considers itself in- 
competent to authorize any further real- 
izations by the bank on account of con- 
stituents, of interest on the supreme 
government securities uml dividends on 
Union bank stock, the same having been 
pronounced by council an excess of the 
powers by the Charter Act.” 

“ That the Directors are requested to 
adopt such measures as they may deem 
expedient under the circumstances of the 
foregoing resolution to prevent the absent 
constituents of the bank being put to 
inconvenience." 

TIIE UNION BANK. 

A meeting of the proprietors of the 
Union Bank was held yesterday, when, 
after reading the Secretary’s report, ap- 
proving and adopting the same, Mr. Dic- 
kens' proposition for the increase of 
Bank capital from eighty lakhs to a crorc 
of rupees, was unanimously carried. A 
reserve fund was also established, of two 
lakhs of rupees, intended to meet casual 
losses that may occur in the course of 
extended business and avoid fluctuation 
in dividends, which it is expected will 
never be less than eight per cent., which 
was the rate declared. — Ilurk ., July 16. 

AURA BANK. 

The report of the Directors of the 
Agra Bank on the half-yearly accounts, 
from 1st January to 30th June 1839, 
states the amount of profit realized from 
1st July to 31st December 1838, at Its. 
1,52,04*5 ; do. from 1st January to 30th 
June 1839, Its. 1,56,505. The increase 
of business has, however, been more than 
counterbalanced by incidental charges. 
Amongst these is an increase of Its. 4,000 
in the amount of interest paid on depo- 
sits that remained mostly unemployed ; 
a charge of Its. 8,300 for the Calcutta 
agency establishment, and Rs. 2,700 
commission due to Messrs. Lyall and 
Co., for former transactions on the final 
closing of their accounts lately rendered ; 
making in all a sum of Us. 15,000. With 
respect to the first of these charges, the 
Directors have only been prevented from 
declining for a time the receipt of further 
deposits bearing interest, by the prospect 
of being soon enabled to find what has 
been a desideratum, profitable employ- 
ment for the whole amount. 

A dividend of 9 per cent, per annum 
was declared. 

Asiat.Juurn, N. S. Vol. 30, No. 1 20. 


Mr. Gordon has resigned the secre- 
taryship of the bank. 

LOCAL MINTS. 

A correspondent has furnished U9 with 
a memorandum, by which it appears that, 
of the whole amount coined in the Be- 
nares mint, from 1804 to 1830, Rs. 
11,47,900 more than one-half, or Rs. 
6,67,85,500, was on account of private 
individuals; that during times of emer- 
gency, in 1820, 21, and 22, and in the 
Blmrtpore campaign, the average coin- 
age was seventy-five lakhs per annum; 
and in the year 1820-21, upwards of a 
crore and eighteen lakhs. In the hlir- 
ruckubad mint, the operations were more 
limited; from 1804 to 1823, the yesir it 
was dosed, the amount of coinage was 
Rs. 7,74,60,000, of which Rs. 3,10,10,800 
was on account of Mechi, and Us. 
4,04, 18,000 on account of Government. 
The Saugor mint was only established in 
1821-5, and closed in 1832-33, (luring 
which period it coined fifty-four lakhs, of 
which about eight were on private ac- 
count — the remainder being rupees of 
sorts, paid into the Government treasury, 
and at once returned to circulation in 
the Company's coin. 

This clearly shews, that a vast and 
important trade was carried on to these 
provinces, owing to the possession of 
local mints, and the facility of - convert- 
ing returns in specie, and rupees of sorts, 
into circulating medium. It is impos- 
sible that this advantageous mode of car- 
rying on speculations and enterprize could 
he retained, when the only mint for the 
receipt of bullion was situated at Cal- 
cutta, beyond the range of the trans- 
actions of the up-country merchants. 
We trust, then, that soon there will be 
again a mint ; and that the voice of the 
real public of Tudia, so seldom raised, 
will find a hearing in the councils of 
those who rule over the destinies of this 
mighty empire . — Agra Journ., Aug. 24. 

HUMAN SACRIFICES. 

Three hill men, of Chittagong, were 
tried before Mr. Golding, Superior Judge 
of Backergunge, in April last, for mur- 
der, in having offered up four human sa- 
crifices. It was alleged that Tenoo Fu- 
queer, one of the prisoners, had dreamt 
that if four men of the pluins were of- 
fered up in sacrifice on the top of a rock, 
the treasures of seven rajahs would be 
discovered concealed under it; that the 
four inen alleged to have been murdered 
had gone up from the plains for purposes 
of trade, to a place called Cootoob Fa- 
tah, situated in the Joom Bungoo hills, 
and had been seized by order of Jymoo- 
nee Dewan, another prisoner, and sa- 
crificed. The defendants pleaded that 

(2 N) 
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the whole charge was the result of a con- 
spiracy. The Session Judge considered 
the charge proved, and in sending up the 
record to the Nizam tit Adawlut for con- 
firmation, recommended that a capital 
sentence be passed on all three prisoners. 
The Nizamut Adawlut, however, (pre- 
sent Messrs. Tucker and Dick,) disbe- 
lieving the evidence for the prosecution, 
nccpiitted the prisoners, and ordered their 
release. 

REDUCTION OF POSTAGE. 

It is with great satisfaction wc an- 
nounce, that the reduced rates or postage, 
recommended in the late Post Office 
Agent's Report, have been with slight 
modifications sanctioned, and are ordered 
to take effect throughout India from the 
1st of October. Wc congratulate the 
Indian public, more especially the native 
community, on the completion of an ar- 
rangement in which their wants and 
wishes have been so materially con- 
sulted, and by which the Government 
will obtain much well -deserved popula- 
rity and substantial benefit. The Go- 
vernment of India assuredly deserve the 
best thanks of the public. — Hurharn , 
Ain/. 2:i. 

COMMUNICATIONS FROM THE ARMY. 

The Agra Ukhhnr states, that Sir John 
Keane has declared his determination 
to send a circular letter to all the officers 
with the Army of the Indus,” calling 
upon them individually to state whether 
they were or were not the authors of cer- 
tain letters, which have appeared in the 
public journals. Another journal an- 
nounces that Sir John has made a public 
call upon Gen. Nott, to know whether he 
had published or caused to be published, 
the merits of the question of his super- 
session, which appeared in the public 
prints, and that Gen. Nott disclaims all 
knowledge of such publication. Whether 
these statements he true or not, there 
can be hut one opinion respecting the 
insinuations and direct charges made in 
anonymous letters from the army against 
almost all the officers of runk in it, and the 
shameful facility which many of the jour- 
nals have shown in publishing them, “ to 
the general disgust,’’ as the Bombay Cou- 
rier remarks, “ of all right-thinking men 
in the army. But Sir John Keane,” it 
adds, “ makes a great mistake, and dis- 
plays but little knowledge of human na- 
ture, when he imagines that, by a per- 
sonal appeal, he will ever discover the 
authors of the obnoxious articles; nothing 
being more certain than that the man, 
who once stoops to an anonymous slan- 
der, will deny it when put to the test. 
It is not by that road that Sir John will 
ever reach lii9 object. Let him call to 


account those papers that have been the 
vehicles of propagating the slander, and 
he may then have a chance not only of 
making the discovery lie aims at, hut of 
putting a stop to a practice that nobody 
can doubt is calculated to bring great dis- 
credit upon the Indian army, if not spee- 
dily put down or abandoned.” 

TRADE OK BENGAL. 

It appears from the 0 Comparative View 
of the External Commerce of Bengal,” 
which since the death of Mr. Bell, is edited 
by Mr. E. Wilkinson, of the Custom-house, 
that the net increase in the import trade 
for 1838-9, as compared with 18.37-1838, 
is Co.’s Its. 7,06,280, arising, however, 
from the increase of imported treasure to 
China (contributing in 1838-39 an advance 
upon the previous year of Co.’s Its. 
21 ,'13,(399 ), for the decrease on merchan- 
dise was Co.’s Its. 1 7,21,0 1 3. In the 
export trade, the total decrease was Co.’s 
Its. 2,45,1.51; viz. on merchandize, Co.’s 
Its. 2.0.5,867; on treasure, Co.’s 39,287. 
With particular countries the thictuations 
have been great, especially in exports. 
With France, there has been an increase, 
almost wholly of indigo, to the value of 
Co.’s Its, 1 8,43.579, while with China, on 
the other hand, the decrease uinounts to 
Co.’s Hs. 59,78,2.53. 

SANSKRIT DEFENCE OF CHRISTIANITY. 

Mr. J. Muir, of the Bengal civil service, 
has published “ A Sketch of the Argument 
for Christianity and against Hinduism, in 
Sanskrit verse.” The uuthor explains in 
his preface, which is in English, that the 
prejudices of learned Hindus as to the 
antiquity of their nation ami national in- 
stitutions, the peculiar dignity of their 
own priestly order and the sacredness of 
their scriptures, combine, with the baser 
suggestions of interest and the fear of 
shame, to render them deaf to the voice 
of truth. Mr. Muir is of opinion that 
this voice will acquire additional potency 
when uttered in the accents of their own 
sacred languages. The arrangement of 
the tract as thus divided : — “Section I. 
Introduction : Being and Character of 
God. Section II. The need of Divine 
Guidance; or the necessity of Revela- 
tion. Section III. Statement of the tests 
of a Divinely-revealed Religion. Sec- 
tion IV. Proofs of Christianity. Section 
V. Examination of Hinduism.” 

DESCRIPTION OF CABUL. 

“ Cahul , August 1 6ih . — I promised to 
give you some account of the city of Ca- 
hul, but find that next to an impossi- 
bility, for the crowds of men, women and 
children, horses, camels, dogs and cats, 
which throng the streets, render it almost 
impossible to get a sight of the place. 
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The town is situated in a kind of funnel, 
formed by two high and irregular hills. 
Oil the easternmost of these two stands 
the Balar llissar Hula, a fortification 
which overlooks the Bala llissar, or pa- 
lace of the King, a completely separate 
fortification from the town, which lies in 
front of it, surrounded by a wall and 
ditch of its own, and extending across the 
valley to the westernmost of the two hills 
above-named, which are separated by a 
narrow' and rocky pass. From the Bala 
llissar Bala a massive ston6 wall extends 
up the steepest part of the hill, is carried 
down into and across the gore above 
mentioned, and over the hill to the west- 
ward. On entering the gates of the town, 
the narrowness of the streets, the exces- 
sive filth of the people, and the density 
of the population, attract attention. But 
when the eye and nose have become 
somewhat accustomed to these, the fruit 
shops come in for their share of admira- 
tion. You have read of the wonderful 
assortment of fruits displayed at some of 
the feasts, mentioned in the Arabian 
Niyhts ; — so have 1, but I never saw the 
reality of it, till 1 came here. Fruits of 
every climate under heaven, as various in 
hue as the colours of the rainbow, as 
beautiful in appearance as the calm brow 
of youth or the downy cheek of beauty, 
as rich in perfume as a box of attar, or 
Rowland's shop, and delightful to the 
taste as the first apple stolen in the days 
of our infancy, here lie piled in endless 
profusion on the counters before you, 
and, strange to say! the sellers do not 
grudge the infidels a taste of their fruit, 
even though they should have forgot to 
bring the magic metal, whose touch would 
have sealed the eyes of even the dragon 
of the Hcspcridcs. The din and clutter 
arising from those low-bred domiciles an- 
nouncing the abodes of the tin and cop- 
persmiths, in front of each of which 
stands, in the street, not suspended over 
the window, as was the custom of old in the 
English metropolis, ahugli copper vessel, 
containing an ocean of grape- juice. A 
little further on are the saddlers and shoe- 
makers; rich and inviting arc their shops, 
gaudy-coloured leathers and gay stitch- 
ing, wherewith the A Afghans delight to 
ornament their horses; good too are they 
as gay, and the leather the best produce 
of Russia, Herat, and Cubul. Advanc- 
ing further, we arrive at a square open 
space, round which are confectioners', 
fruiterers’, farriers', blacksmiths’, and but- 
chers’ shops ; and a few paces more, and 
we are in a lofty, covered bazaar. Many 
of the shops herein are closed still, and 
those which ure occupied are chiefly those 
of tailors and clothiers or haberdashers. 
Between this and the next covered mar- 
ket, the Atarecs *, or apothecaries’ shops, 
invite the eye. One feature, and not a 


pleasing one, though common to all Mr* 
iiommedan cities, is the absence of fe- 
males. Very few are seen, and these so 
enshrouded in the envious hvwrha 9 w itii 
its narrow-barred or -finely-eye-lct-lioled 
screen for the face, that they have very 
little of feminine appearance about them. 
I wonder that the taste of the ladies of 
Islam docs not lead them to adopt some 
more becoming disguise, if concealment 
be still deemed necessary. 

“The Bala llissar is a town of itself. 
Besides numerous dwelling-houses, shops 
&c. it contains two extensive paluces. 
One, the late residence of Dost Maho- 
med Khan, is occupied by its rightful 
owner, and the other, formerly tenanted 
by Sir Alex Burnes, during his visit to 
Cabul, is now inhabited by Mr. Mar- 
jiaglitcn and his suite. The army of the 
Indus is in camp at a distance of some 
miles from the city, and Sir John Keane 
has established his head-quarters at the 
Emperor Baber’s tomb, a beautiful and 
romantic spot, some mile and a half from 
( 'ah ul. The Shah’s force, or rather the 
ghost of it, which represents the force 
at head-quarters, is pitched on a plain 
outside the gate of the Bala llissar.” — 
Knylishmun , SScpt. 13. 

LOIlIl WILLIAM HENTINCK. 

Since Lord William Bcntinck retired 
from the government of India, he has oc- 
cupied little more than a private station ; 
lie lias had no share in the administration 
of public affairs, and seldom raised his 
voice in the debates of f'arli ament. In 
divisions and on committees, be gave the 
influence of a liberal and experienced 
member of the House of Commons to 
the promotion of our national interests ; 
hut out of office, and without the faculty 
of mingling with readiness and force in 
parliamentary discussions, he was doing 
nothing which could not as effectually be 
done by any one of n thousand private 
gentlemen of sound principles and blit 
very inferior endowments. Hence the 
regrets his lordship’s death excite are of 
a more personal and tender character. 
We mourn the man, and not the officer 
of state : we sympathize with the grief of 
relative bereavement, and not with the 
anxieties of political vicissitude. On such 
an occasion, who can lose sight of the now 
widowed desolation of that generous 
heart which for so many years drew en- 
joyment here from sympathy with afflic- 
tion, the relief of want, and the promotion 
of whatever was kind and good ? We feel 
assured that a spirit of respectful yet af- 
fectionate condolence with Lady William 
Bentinck will pervade all ranks in India; 
and as many as understand the sanctity 
of affliction, and have faith in the Clod of 
all consolation, will not fail to entreat the 
Throne of Grace on her behalf. 
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Now that the grave has closed upon 
Lord Bcntinck, \vc may expect prejudice 
to die away; disclosures will continue to. 
be made, which will relieve his memory 
of the odium of me&sures of which he was 
neither the author nor the willing execu- 
tor. Passion will cease to indulge in dis- 
torted representations of his conduct; 
his wise and beneficent measures will by 
degrees stand out in due prominence, 
mid in their lustre his failings will be lost 
sight of. The period of his government will 
inevitably form an era, and a memorable 
one, in the history of India. It will be 
rqyncinbercd for its acts, but still more 
for its spirit ; and men will feel that 
whilst honour is always due to well- 
timed and well-executed measures of 
public policy, they are especially worthy 
of gratitude and praise, when, in addition 
to the specific good secured by them, 
they give birth and vigour to public prin- 
ciple— when they not only provide for a 
present necessity, but lead to progressive 
and abiding improvement in national cha- 
racter and condition. 

As soon as Lord Bentinck landed 
in Bengal, lie startled and awoke the 
whole community, by a sort of gene- 
ral summons to men of all classes to 
think and speak their thoughts upon 
everything that concerned either the 
people or the Government. The effect 
was electrical. Some it frightened, but 
the great body of the people it made con- 
scious of a new and happier existence. 
His lordship’s invitation had every ap- 
pearance of honesty and earnestness at 
the first, and the first appearance was 
never belied even to the close of his rule. 
That truth might be heard from the public 
voice, he virtually gave freedom to the 
press ; and to individuals he afforded the 
utmost facility of access to himself, not 
only by giving audience to every one who 
sought it, but by discarding all the form 
and ceremony that made an approach to 
Government-house irksome or humili- 
ating. Nor did he trust for information 
merely to those whose interest it was to 
bring it ; he was as active in seeking for 
it, as free in receiving it. He wus also 
prompt in the use of it ; and his promp- 
titude created the conviction that the 
access he gave to himself was a substan- 
tial privilege. 

From the opening of his commission 
to the close of his career, it seemed to be 
the uniform aim of his lordship to inspire 
the people of India with the sense that 
their country was still their own, and 
their rulers were likewise their stewards, 
who recognized their obligations to admi- 
nister affairs for the general good, and not 
merely for the corporate or individual in- 
terests of Englishmen ; and his aim was 
attained. No other Governor-general 
was ever addressed, on retiring from 
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power, in such terms as were used by the 
natives of this country to Lord Bcii- 
tinck : — “ Under your lordship’s paternal 
administration,” said they, “ a new era 
has dawned upon us, tending to establish 
a community of feeling and identity of 
interest between races separated by al- 
most every conceivable circumstance of 
alienation, and united only under the 
same political Government and in alle- 
giance to the same Crown. Your lord- 
ship has first taught us to forget the dis- 
tinction between conquerors and con- 
quered, and to become in heart and 
mind, in hopes and aspirations, one with 
Englishmen. We ardently desire to che- 
rish these feelings ; we trust they will 
descend to our children, and to our chil- 
dren’s children.” 

Undying honour will attend the me- 
mory of the ruler whose statecraft pro- 
duced a result like this. It alone would 
have been enough to establish his charac- 
ter as a statesmen of the highest rank, 
had there been no particular acts of 
wisdom and beneficence in bis govern- 
ment to vindicate his claims to such a 
title. It is not the faculty of ordinary 
men to conciliate all minds, to win all 
hearts, and to harmonize all interests. As 
respected the people over whom he rilled. 
Lord Bentinck did this effectually, and 
that not in a course of facile compliance 
with the popular inclination, but in one 
occasionally of the firmest opposition to 
it, and frequently of perfect independence 
of any popular suggestion. 

But in Ids lordship’s administration 
there was no lack of great measures ; the 
abolition of suttees was enough to im- 
mortalize any single administration ; and 
those who have attempted to detract the 
honour of it from his lordship’s reputation, 
have only exposed their own malignity. 
Even they, however, are unable to ques- 
tion the admirable policy by which his 
lordship was enabled to carry this most 
unpopular measure without shaking the 
public tranquillity or alienating from him- 
self and bis government the affections of 
the people. He could dispense with 
force and authority ; he appealed to the 
deep feelings of nature, and even in the 
liearts of his opponents created a war of 
sentiment which made them weak in their 
opposition to him. lie allowed the un- 
restrained expression of their discontent, 
until it exhausted itself; and he sent 
them on an appeal to higher and distant 
authority, which turned off the force of their 
irritation from the local government, and 
let it pass away to fur-off regions, where 
it ended innocuously to all parties. 

From the abolition of suttees will he 
traced, in after times, the growth of rela- 
tive endearment, of generous sensibility, 
of abhorrence of cruelty, and of repug- 
nance to such superstition as outrages 
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natural affection, with all the blessings 
which flow from such sentiments ; and as 
thus the nations of India rise in humanity 
and worth, the name of Lord William 
Bentinck will be enshrined in their hearts 
with devout and fervent gratitude. 

It was in pursuing the same line of 
generous benefaction that his lordship 
abolished the barbarities and ignominies 
of corporal punishment, both in the army 
and the magistrates* courts. Those who 
think of nothing in the punishment of 
crime but the prevention of its overt acts, 
and who would be satisfied, if by a strong 
hand the people could be kept, under a 
forced restraint, from outward violence 
and dishonesty, whatever might be their 
moral condition and principles, instead of 
applauding this measure of his lordship, 
continue to honour it with their abuse. 
But it is otherwise esteemed by such as 
look for public morality from private in- 
telligence and virtue. 

By such measures as these Lord Ben- 
tinck set himself to clear away the ob- 
structions to the national improvement 
of the country ; and by others he sought 
directly to advance it. ITe did much to 
throw life into the Government scheme 
of public education, and at the close 
crowned his efforts of this kind by insti- 
tuting the Medical College, which, like 
other creations of his, was produced with 
the natural tendency to improvement 
upon its original character. He would 
gladly have added Christian to secular 
instruction, in order to make good the 
reformation of India; but being bound 
to act in his oflicial character, he was 
content, both from his own conception of 
just policy and from regard to good faith, 
to maintain the most scrupulous observ- 
ance of strict neutrality on the subject of 
religion in liis own educational measures ; 
whilst lie rejoiced in the freedom of mis- 
sionaries and private persons to act 
otherwise, commended their proceedings, 
and urged them to an unlimited extension 
of their efforts. 

As another and very powerful means 
of raising the character and condition of 
the people, his lordship opened to them 
the avenues of public employment and 
honour, a measure so noble, so wise, so 
boundless in the train of its healing and 
benignant influences, that it is impossible 
to form an adequate conception of its ex- 
cellence. His endeavour to introduce 
the principles of self-government, by re- 
viving the jury or punchayct system 
throughout the country, tailed, from the 
want of suitable means to bring it into 
effect. It remains, however, on record, 
for the benefit of the next Governor- 
general on whom bis lordship's mantle 
may full, and the generation that may be 
blessed by his rule. 

There ure two other measures of Lord 
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Bent i nek which show how his thoughts 
for the good of India tended ; we mean 
the Commission for the Suppression of 
Thuggee, and the appointment of the 
Prison Discipline Committee. Much 
good has been done by both ; and had 
his lordship been here, to follow up their 
proceedings with the same purpose and 
energy in which they originated, we are 
convinced that the former would have 
extended by this time into a general sys- 
tem for the suppression of dacoity, and 
the establishment of peace and safety 
through the whole country; and the 
latter would not have ended in a ipere 
report — vox et pretrrea nihil. 

But we must refrain from farther enu- 
meration of Lord Benti nek’s claims to 
the gratitude of India and her friends. He 
lias passed beyond the reach of their praise, 
and the remembrance that he has, gives 
renewed and vastly heightened interest 
to the touching words he addressed with 
so much feeling — with almost stifled ut- 
terance — to the missionaries of Bengal : 
— “ I must at the same time recollect, 
that it is part of that charity, which you 
so earnestly teach and practice, to think 
no evil, and to regard with indulgence 
conduct that seems to emanate from good 
intentions. But even your praise must 
not mislead me from a deep conscious- 
ness and confession of my own unworthi- 
ncss, or make me forget that only in 
humble dependence upon the Giver of all 
mercies I can hope by earnest prayer to 
obtain forgiveness for the unprofitable 
use I have made of the talents committed 
to my care.” These words fall solemnly 
and sweetly on the heart, now that he 
has not only resigned his charge of earthly 
power, but life itself, into the hands of 
Ilim who gave it. We cannot better 
close this notice than by adding the elo- 
quent and feeling testimony borne by the 
Bishop of Calcutta to tlie character of 
Lord Benti nek, as he presided on Mon- 
day last at the meeting on steam commu- 
nication : 

41 It was Lord William Bentinck who, 
in 18&4, first instilled into my mind thut 
zeal for the cause of steam communication 
which has ever since uniinated me. It 
was Lord William Bentinck who induced 
me to send the little letter in the June of 
that year, which many gentlemen before 
me remember, and which contributed, 
perhaps, in some measure to advance the 
subscriptioi.s then begun. I had con- 
tinual opportunities afterwards of know- 
ing, that the same distinguished person 
used every exertion in his power in fur- 
therance of the great cause. A tribute to 
his memory is, therefore, most justly due. 
Moreover, when 1 remember the warm 
kindness which he displayed towards my- 
self— when I remember the integrity of 
his character, his love for India, and his 
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appreciation of tlic advantages of native 
education. 1 am still further disposed to 
honour liis name. When I add to this 
his private charities, his munificence to 
all around him (he lias more than once at 
church put Rs. 2,000 into the plate for the 
District Charitable Society)— when I re- 
member that I never missed him at, church 
when his health would allow him to at- 
tend — when I call to mind his uvowed 
allegiance to the Christian religion — the 
interest which he took in the wise and 
discreet progress of Christian missions— 
his Christian purity, his family piety, his 
lov^to his wife, his kindness and benig- 
nity to all around him— the example, ill 
short, that he set to India — all these in- 
duce me, as a man, as a resident in this 
country, as a Christian, and as one hold- 
ing the oflicc I do in the church, to offer 
my feeble but heartfelt testimony of love 
to the memory of Lord William Ben- 
tinck .” — Friend of India 9 Aug. 22. 

NATIVE MEDICAIi STUDENTS. 

Inconsequence of Dr.W. B. O’Shaugli- 
nessy having been engaged in the inves- 
tigation into the affair of the alleged at- 
tempt to fire the arsenal of Fort William, 
one of the native students of the Medical 
College, Seebchunder Ilarmokar, under- 
took, at a day's warning, to continue the 
course of lectures on chemistry, which 
the professor had begun. The young 
man, with the sanction of the College 
Council, entered upon his arduous un- 
dertaking the very day after it had been 
proposed to him, and has already deli- 
vered several lectures in a manner that 
has astonished and delighted all who 
have attended their delivery. He speaks 
witli great fluency in good language, 
availing himself little of notes, and his 
experiments arc described as judiciously 
selected and well executed. This is a 
fact in the history of education in India, 
which cannot fail to make a deep im- 
pression on every reflecting mind. It is 
the first result of the education given at 
the Medical College that practically illus- 
trates its value, as a means of providing 
effectual native agency for the instruction 
of the people at large.— Hurfc., Sept. 11. 

Three students of the Medical College, 
viz . Calla Chund Dcy, Nobin Cliuuder 
Mookerjee and Gopaul Kist Gup to, have 
been sent to Assam by the Assam Tea 
Company, for the purpose of establishing 
dispensaries in different parts of this sec- 
tion of the British empire, and affording 
medical, aid to the workmen engaged in 
tea cultivation. Their salary for the pre- 
sent is fixed at Rs.100 a-month.— Cour. t 
SepL 17 

BEARDS IN THE INDIAN ARMY. 

Amongst the letters from the Army of 
the Indus, which (from the Bengal por- 
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tion especially) abound with severe ani- 
m id versions upon the bearing of Sir John 
Keane, one, dated “ Camp, Candahar, 15th 
June, contains a copy of the following 
letter, said to have been written by Sir 
John to Major Gen. T. — , commanding 
the cavalry division : 

“ My dear General. — Riding through 
the city yesterday evening, with Brigadier 
Arnold, 1 saw a person exhibiting a 
strange unmilitary appearance, and on 
enquiry found it to he Lieut. Col. Smyth, 
commanding a regiment under your or- 
ders. I know of no authority sanction- 
ing such a diplay of bad taste in the regu- 
lar army of the Indus as that officer 
makes. Mustachios have been adopted 
in the Army of the Indus, and 1 feel no 
desire to forbid their being worn ; but 
beards resembling Jews are totally inad- 
missible ; and I have to desire that my 
sentiments on the subject may be made 
known to Lieut. -Col. Smyth, and that he 
will please to appear like a British officer 
in future.” 

The writer adds: “ Lieut.- Col. S. was 
dressed in every respect regimentully, al- 
though merely taking an evening ride in 
the ciry; but he was accompanied by se- 
veral of his ohl corps, the 4-tli Local 
Ilorse, which, it is more than probable, 
created a little jealousy. Brigadier A- - 
too, it seems, was by the side of the 
chief to put in a good word, and point 
out that Col. S. had lately joined lVorn 
the irregular brunch of the army. Lieut. 

Col. S. called on Sir H. F with his 

beard, and also attended a full dress foot 
parade at Bliawalpoor, and stood close 

alongside Sir II. F with his beard 

on, but lie was not called a Jew, nor did 
he receive any orders to clip it. Beards 
are no more against orders tbun musta- 
chios, and if one is allowed, the other 
ought to be ; indeed many other officers 
still wear beards, and nothing is said to 
them ; some wear Jemmies , and some 

Charlies. Sir W. C has a large long 

Charley , which covers half his chin.” 

ARMY OF THE INDUS. 

The despatches inserted in another part 
of this Journal contain full details of the 
brilliant success which lias attended the 
British arms in Cabal. We glean some 
additional particulars respecting the ope- 
rations of the army of the Indus from the 
different papers. 

Previous to the march of the army 
from Candahar, the collecting supplies 
had been greatly interrupted by the Ghil- 
zies, who were extremely troublesome, 
carrying off camels, even in the vicinity 
of the city. A large supply of grain had 
been brought by the Lohannec chief, 
with great difficulty. Mr. Maciiaghten 
having received intelligence of J,BK) 
Ghilzies being on the look out to inter~ 
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f opt them, the Commander-in-chief sent 
out the 48th N.I. and 3d Cavalry to 
protect them. This party, however, took 
a different route from that pursued by 
the caffila, and missed it altogether; a 
second party of cavalry with the 35th 
N. I. were more successful, and came up 
with them within a march of Candahar. 
It appears that emissaries of Dost Maho- 
med's had got amongst his followers, and 
were doing all in their power to seduce 
his people to carry the convoy to him. 
The Ghilzies were also in concert with 
them, and it required all the skill and 
energy of the Lohamiee chief to prevent 
the conspiracy from taking effect. Ano- 
ther convoy came via the Bolan Pass. 
The 4*, .500 camels, which started from 
Shikurpore, dwindled down to 1 ,200. 

A private letter in the Englishman 
says : “ The king is so completely under 
the influence of a set of vile Syeds, who, 
for bribes, will engage to save any man’s 
life, however notorious his crimes may 
be, that there is little use in tuking 
the trouble of trying any offenders caught; 
four men sentenced to death for stealing 
camels have just been pardoned by him, 
and the murderers of Inverarity still re- 
main in custody unpunished. These 
Syeds seem to have great influence over 
the whole people of the country, and 
they arc at the bottom of almost every 
crime committed ; they must either be 
brought over to our side, or put down at 
once, or we will never be able to exercise 
any civil control over the country. Num- 
bers of the men. particularly the Euro- 
peans," it is added, “ have died at Can- 
dahar; this is not to be wondered at, 
considering the thermometer lias been as 
high as 120° all day, for the last two 
months, inside of their tents. The poor 
fellows were led to expect a European 
climate as a reward for their toils, and 
they have found Candahar a perfect hell." 

The following is an extract of another 
letter from Candahar : “ The natives arc 
very dirty and lazy ; when digging, two 
work at the spade ; one puts it into the 
ground, and another pulls it out by a 
rope tied round the handle at the top 
of the blade. We are surrounded by 
hills which are perfectly bare, even of a 
blade of grass. In fact, the whole coun- 
try from Dudur to this, has been but a 
succession of bills and valleys ; and from 
hence to Herat, and also to Cabul, the 
natives say, it is just the same. We may 
certainly place the Shah in possession of 
the country; but I am mistaken if it 
will not require a strong force, when we 
have done so, to keep him here ; he is 
not populur with the natives, and his 
situation would he very precarious, were 
it not for the troops by which lie is sur- 
rounded. The country is a wretched one, 
divided and torn to pieces by factions. 
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There are numbers of petty sirdars, com- 
manding from one to five thousand men, 
who are ever dissatisfied and restless. 
One of these, Hadji Dost Mahomed, 
paid a visit to Sir John. He reigns on 
the Herat road. I hear lie is a fine look- 
ing intelligent man, and spoke on the po- 
litics of Europe quite familiarly. This 
valley appears very fertile, and might be 
cultivated to a greater extent than it is, 
being well watered by small streams in 
every direction. Here are many villages 
around us, but they are mostly in ruins 
or deserted.” 

Before the army left Candahar, the 
Shall had received a paper contain in^the 
submission of twenty-six chiefs of C'abul. 

The army marched from Candahar in 
the following order. The Commander- 
in-chief, with the cavalry division, two 
troops of horse artillery, the camel bat- 
tery. 1st brigade of Bengal infantry, and 
a wing of the 1st Bombay cavalry, and 
1 Otli N.I, us an escort, on the 27th. The 
following morning, the Shah, accom- 
panied by his army, and protected by a 
troop of Bombay horse artillery, moved 
on. On the 20th, the Vth brigade Ben- 
gal infantry moved out, and on the 30th, 
the Bombay column, including the in- 
fantry and light field battery, under the 
command of Gen. Wiltshire. The head- 
quarters reached Shuweer-i-Sorlfa on the 
30th. 4 ‘ No opposition at the pass or 
gorge of Potee,” says a letter ; u all our 
grain by the Lolianee convoy left at Can- 
dahar, the carriers refusing to come on ; 
low rations still, but money enough if 
any thing turns up for sale, having been 
paid up before leaving Candahar ; deaths 
few, and troops more healthy than they 
would be in Bengal at this season." The 
leading column reached Kelat-i-Gliilzie 
on the 4th July, where, after a distressing 
march, they got into a finer climate, 
being on the ascent daily, with abundance 
of good water, and plenty of forage for 
camels ; roads very bad, and the whole 
country one vast assemblage of bills, and 
totally destitute of trees. The troops 
made night marches to escape the heat 
of the sun. A halt of three or four days 
was ordered at Kelat-i-Ghilzie, to en- 
able them to blow up that fort On the 
line of inarch, the hills were covered with 
Ghilzies, who, however, were not plun- 
dering, but seemingly peaceably disposed. 
Some accounts, however, describe them 
as bent on plunder. The Klielut was for- 
merly the strong hold of this plundering 
tribe ; it presents a tolerably steep ridge 
of about 400 yards in length and 200 in 
breadth, having apparently a building re- 
sembling a pigeon-house in the centre, 
and there are traces of wall on the crest 
of the ridge. Large bodies of Ghilzies, 
it was said, had assembled to the number 
of 0,000 at Kelat-i-Ghilzic ; every prepa- 
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ration was therefore made for an attack, 
and there was not a man in the army 
who did not burn for an opportunity of 
displaying his hatred to this tribe, who 
had so discomforted them whilst at Can- 
dahar. All the preparations, however, 
were doomed to be fruitless ; tor on crown- 
ing the last height, on which the Kelat 
stands, and which, in imagination, had 
been anticipated as the scene of a san- 
guinary struggle, they found— two old 
men winnowing corn. However, about 
fifty Gliilzies were seen on a neighbour- 
ing ridge, and it was said, that about 200 
of them had left on seeing the dust of the 
cavalry. 

Another letter says : “ The water we 
had for the first two marches was very 
bad ; and ever since we left Candaliar, 
our camels, public and private, have been 
dying off by hundreds; indeed it would 
seem as if the camels had lost instead of 
gained by their long halt at Candaliar, 
for we have never before lost anything 
like the same number of camels in a si- 
milar space of time. In fact, I shall not 
be surprised if we are brought up for 
want of carriage in a few days. We have 
thrown away almost everything we pos- 
sessed, save our uniform.*' 

Extract of a letter, dated Ghizni, 21-tli 
July. About the 1 5th or 10th, while yet 
some marches distant from Ghizni, the 
intelligence left no doubt that the chief 
of Cahul was resolved to oppose the 
British army at that city. His son Hyder 
Khan had strengthened himself in the 
fort by pouring provisions into it; his 
eldest son had joined his brother from 
Cabul with a body of 2,000 Afghans, and 
thus, while one was prepared for resist- 
ance, the other was ready to second him 
without. 

“ On the morning of the 21 st, the army 
marched on to Ghizni in battle array, 
formed in three parallel lines of cavalry, 
artillery, and infantry; the ground it 
crossed was a spacious plain, which ad- 
ded greatly to the imposing nature of the 
scene ; rumours flowed in upon us one 
after another ; the son outside had fled, 
the fortress had been abandoned ; but all 
such doubts were soon dispelled by a 
brisk fire being opened from some gar- 
dens, near which Sir John Keane and his 
staff were reconnoitcring the position of 
Ghizni. To musquetry, they soon added 
cannon, and a smart active cannonade 
took place on both sides, the guns on the 
port of the Affghans being managed with 
unexpected precision. 

“ The appearance of Ghizni is formid- 
able ; and a reconnoissance by the en- 
gineers soon served to confirm the opinion 
that the place was not only strong to 
appearance, but formidable to any army, 
much more to one without heavy gpns, 
which had been left behind at Candaliar. 
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A lofty citadel commanding the country, 
surrounded by a middling- sized town, 
strengthened by a massive wall on a na- 
tural mound, encircled by a deep wet 
ditch, will suffice in general terms to con- 
vey the very unexpected obstacle which 
presented itself. 

14 After fixing his camp, to cut off com- 
munication with the Cabul road, the 
Commander-in-chicf, on the morning of 
the 22d, rcconnoitercd from the heights 
of Bnlool, and determined upon an attack 
on the following moriling. Without ar- 
tillery, the city could not have been 
breached ; without ladders it could not 
be scaled, supposing the obstacle of a 
formidable ditch to have been surmount- 
ed; — and it was therefore determined that 
the gate should he blown in. The most 
active preparations were made during the 
day, for, in a situation so critical, delay 
was fraught with consequences of the most 
serious nature. While so engaged, and 
about mid-day, a body of fanatics, cham- 
pions of the religion of Mahomed, boldly 
approached, with standards flying, within 
a mile of our camp, and were only cheek- 
ed by the troops of the Shah, who occu- 
pied the ground nearest to that from which 
they approached. To a spectator the 
horde appeared innumerable, crowning a 
long lofty ridge, but I believe their number 
did not exceed 3,000 men. However, they 
were repulsed with considerable slaughter, 
and their banners brought in as trophies 
to the king. These misguided men were 
chiefly moolahs, and excited fanatics from 
Zuinat and the neighbouring country. 

“ At two o’clock on the morning of the 
23d, Sir John Keane and his staff took 
up a position on the heights of Balool, 
within shot of the wall pieces of the fort. 
In advance were the different batteries, 
and the four European regiments, fol- 
lowed by the native infantry. About 
three o’clock, our cannonade commenced, 
and a little after, while yet dark, a tre- 
mendous explosion announced that the 
attempt to blow open the gate had been 
made, but we could neither see nor hear 
that it had been successful. The anxiety 
consequent on this was great in the ex- 
treme, the fire of the musquetry was in- 
cessant. and blue lights yet burned on the 
walls, renewed also from time to time. 
At length, Capt. Keane conveyed the 
joyous intelligence that he had heard a 
loud cheer from the front, ami that the 
fort was positively in our possession. 
The first gleam of the day shewed the 
British standard on the citadel of Ghizni ; 
in an hour after, the Commander-in- 
chief, after receiving the congratulations 
and cordial greetings of the king, in terms 
which it is difficult to describe, conducted 
his majesty to the interior of Ghizni, 
where lie witnessed the effects of the 
signal triumph of this day, where un- 
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daunted vatour had not been surpassed 
by the noble and generous treatment ex- 
tended to the miserable women, who had 
become prisoners, all the wives of the 
chief ana his retainers became captives, 
and after the place had been in possession 
of the British for about five or six hours, 
the son of Dost Mahomed was found with 
a band of his men concealed in a bastion. 
The young chief surrendered on a pro- 
mise of his life. Sir John Keane received 
him with marked distinction, accompa- 
nied him to the camp of Mr. Macnaghten, 
and from thence to the Shah, where lie 
requested that his life as a brave soldier, 
and as but obeying his father's commands, 
should be spared as a favour to himself, 
and further that the British should tetain 
him as their own captive. To this, his 
majesty at once acceded, and Ilyder 
Khan now occupies the tent next to Sir 
Alexander Burnes. And thus at Ghizni, 
a city classically associated with the his- 
tory of the East, for centuries the capital 
from which the Moslems invaded in suc- 
ceeding torrents that India which is now 
British, a British army has struck a 
blow, which will spread its renown 
throughout Asia and Europe, and con- 
found for years to come the machinations 
of the cnemies.of our country. 

" Dost Mahomed Khan would appear 
to have been unable to make any consi- 
derable advance from Cabul witli the 
view of relieving Ghizni, and after the fall 
of the latter place, he is said to have soon 
retreated towards Bamian, with only four 
pieces of artillery and 700 or 800 of his 
personal followers. Ilis heavy stores and 
the remainder of his guns had been abun* 
doned by him. He is stated to have 
made an appeal to the powerful Kuzzil- 
bash party in Cabul, in order to obtain 
tlieir assistance in hazarding another en- 
counter with the British ; hut they re- 
fused him aid, declaring their adherence 
to Shah Shoojah ool Mulk. Various 
reports describe the country around Ca- 
hul as having risen very generally in in- 
surrection against Dost Mahomed, and 
the prevalence of almost open disaffection 
among his own troops. The very gal- 
lant affair at Ghizni must greatly confirm 
the Impression of the hopelessness of his 
attempts at resistance, and it may be be- 
lieved that lie will speedily become as 
powerless as the former chiefs of Candu- 
liar, who are now without resources or 
friends." 

A letter from Shikarbad, of 3d August, 
states, that “ The chiefs, with their mili- 
tary followers, are flocking in by thou- 
sands. No better commentary on the 
feeling regarding Dost Mahomed Khan 
could be given than the fact of his having 
been able to induce only 300 out of 12,000 
men to accompany him. Capt. Outram 
and seven other officers accompany the 
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pursuing party. The Shah's reception at 
this place was equally gratifying as at 
Candahar, though the enthusiasm was 
not so boisterous. The Affghans have 
not yet recovered from their astonish- 
ment at the rapidity with which Ghizni 
fell into our hands, nor up to tills mo- 
ment will they believe how it was effected. 
This morning we received intelligence of 
Dost Mahomed's flight towards Bamian ; 
for several days past many of his former 
adherents had been joining tlie king. 
Since this morning thousands of Affghans 
have been coming in to tender their alle- 
giance to his majesty, who is in«the 
greatest spirits at this pacific termina- 
nation to the campaign, and says that 
God has now granted all his wishes. 

“ Few armies have made so long a 
march in the same time that the army of 
the Indus has done. The country is 
every clay improving. The road from 
Candahar to where we are now encamped 
lies in a continued valley, seldom stretch- 
ing in width above two miles— cultiva- 
tion on each side of the road, and num- 
berless villages nestling under the hills." 

News from Cabul to the 23d August 
mentions the escape of Dost Mahomed, 
and the return of the force sent to pursue 
him. Dost Mahomed was only forty koss 
in advance of his pursuers, when, from 
the knockcd-iip state of men and horses, 
a halt whs declared; Meer Ilajji Khan 
Kakur, who commanded the body of Aff- 
ghans that accompanied the party, seems 
to have acted a double part, at first refus- 
ing to march by night, then conniving, it 
is supposed, at the desertion of the guides, 
thus leaving our gallant friends in a most 
precarious situation. In spite of the fa- 
tigue already suffered, a further pursuit 
was determined upon, when the Meer, 
plainly, and perhaps with truth, told them, 
if they should overtake the fugitive, not 
a man would survive to carry the tale to 
camp ; for it was just as probable that his 
own men would join Dost Mahomed and 
turn upon our troops as not. With this 
very pleasing prospect in view, it was de- 
cided in a council of war, that after a fur- 
ther halt of three days to recruit them- 
selves, it would be more expedient to 
return to camp. The natives felt the 
effect of the march severely; for in the 
hurried maimer in which they were sent 
off, they had no lime to snatch at bag, 
baggage, or cooking pot; yet not a mur- 
mur escaped them. The officers fared 
but little better. 

The citizens of Cabul are described as 
rude, unpolished, and filthy ; all go about 
the town armed, and think nothing of 
shoving the Sahib Log out of their way 1 

His Majesty, Shah Sooja, is a good 
deai occupied in establishing an order of 
knighthood of Khorasan," it is said, and 
lie has already had the die of a handsome 
(2 O) 
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medal struck, for tlie capture of Ghizni. 
The commissioned officers present on that 
memorable occasion will receive gold 
medals, and the non-commissioned and 
privates silver ones. 

The most daring robberies are nightly 
committed in camp, notwithstanding the 
utmost vigilance. The thieves are sup- 
posed (for none of them have been caught) 
to be Pathans of this part of the country, 
and they are more expert in their calling 
than the thieves in ami about cither Mee- 
rut or Kurnaul. During one night they 
completely gutted the tent of an officer of 
the'ilorribay artillery, and carried off on a 
camel, which they brought with them for 
the purpose, his camel trunks to a spot a 
couple of hundred yards in advance of 
ft guard of the Royals, where the trunks 
were forcibly broken open and rifled of 
their contents ! A subaltern officer of the 
Lancers, who was sleeping in a small tent 
close to his guard, bad a pair of loaded 
pistols taken from under his head, without 
having been at all disturbed ! 

Dr. Harland, who is now in the eity, 
was cruelly tortured by Dost Mahomed 
some time prior to the troops nearing 
Cabul, in the vain hope of inducing the 
worthy doctor to disgorge superfluous 
wealth ; but the doctor had none to dis- 
gorge ! 

At Ghizni, several guns, much grain, 
and other supplies, and about eight hun- 
dred horses, were captured in the fort. 
The horses were sold by outcry, and re- 
alised Kb. 44,000 : the guns are, together 
with those captured at Urgundee (twenty- 
five in number), to be made over to his 
Majesty Shah Shooja, and the grain and 
other supplies will be purchased by the 
commissariat. Capts. Keane, A.D.C. to 
Sir John, has been nominated prize-agent 
for the staff, Lawrence, of the 2d cavalry, 
for the Bengal, and Swanson, of the 19th 
N. I., for the Bombay division. The prize 
purse, after all the gatherings, will prove 
but a poor one indeed. It is said that a 
captain’s share of the spoil will amount to 
only Rs. 400. 

It is rumoured that one brigade of in- 
fantry, consisting of one European and 
two native regiments, one regiment of 
native cavalry, and one troop of Bengal 
horse artillery, will remain during the 
winter in Affglmnistan, and be, in all pro- 
bability, cantoned at Julalabad, a town 
situated half-way between Cabul and 
Peshawur, and having much less eleva- 
tion than the former. 

Cabul stands 6,500 feet above the sea; 
a pass nine miles on this side of Ghizni, 
9,500; Ghizni, 8,300; and Mukhoor, a 
large village five marches south of Ghizni, 
on the Candahar road, 7,100. The de- 
gree of cold at Cabul during the night, at 
this season of the year, far exceeds that of 
"Simla ; but the thermometer, during the 
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hottest hour of the dfty, stands generally 
as h'urh as ninety or ninety-one degrees. 
—Delhi Gaz. t Sept 11. 

The natives seem orderly and well-dis- 
posed, but the Kuzzilbaslies are ill-af- 
fected, and from their numbers may be 
powerful enemies, unless strictly watched. 
Tt is said they cun bring into the field an 
army of ten thousand men, armed and 
equipped. They resemble the Mamelukes 
in evil qualities, and arc disliked and 
feared by all the respectable Aftghans. 
Dost Mahomed had spared no pains in 
fortifying the Bala Hissar, ami expected 
Ghizni to hold out two years at least. 

The country around Cabul is a perfect 
paradise now, and the climate delightful. 
They talk of severe winters. ** Speaking 
in the most unbiassed way,” says a letter- 
writer, “ I should say the Shah is most 
decidedly popular. 1 see daily instances 
of it : the acts of Dost Mahomed proclaim 
him to have been a decided tyrant and 
oppressor. His popularity was only with 
a certain proportion of bis army that lie 
paid, and with certain favourites whom 
lie luul, upon whom he was lavish of 
money. I fe screwed the ryots very much, 
ami his measures were arbitrary in the 
extreme. All this is deduced from fuets.” 
- Ibid. 

Extract from a letter, dated Cabul, 
12th August*.— 

4 * It is now settled that our first brigade 
of cavalry under Sale, the 2d cavalry, and 
camel battery, and Timings’ troop of 
horse artillery, are to remain here, and the 
rest of the troops now here to return to 
their destinations — the Bombay troops 
next month, and ours early in October. 
The former will go via Candahar and 
Khelat, and b ing M eh rah Khan to bis 
senses, or dispossess him of his country. 
Our second brigade will also remain, for 
the present, where it is, and will not re- 
turn to Hindustan for another year at 
soonest. A regiment of N.I. from the 
second brigade, and the company of Eu- 
ropean artillery, will, for the present, be 
stationed at Candahar. — Englishman , Sep- 
tember 20. 

Letters from Cabul mention the death 
of Brigadier Arnold, and that Col. Persse 
had been nominated to succeed him in 
the command of the brigade, which gives 
the command of the 16th Lancers to Major 
Cureton. 

Private letters from Delhi, dated 5th 
inst., state, “ we have just heard that Sir 
John Keane ha§ resigned the command 
of the Indus army in disgust.** 

A letter from Cabul of I8th August 
says, that the reported popularity of Shah 
Shooja is incorrect, and that he can only 
be maintained on his throne by British 
bayonets. 

Dost Mahomed epeaped with about two 
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thousand men, determined to resist with 
liirn. It is said the army is to advance 
into Balk .—Murk., Sept. 18. 

It is confidently stated that Mr Mac- 
naghteii is to remain at Cabul for twelve 
months, and that Mr. It. Bird, of Alla- 
hubad, will officiate as Lieut.- Governor 
of Agra, on Lord Auckland's return to 
the presidency.*— Ibid., Sept. 25. 

When we first had ocansion to notice 
Sir John Kcwne’s despatch from Ghizni, 
we remarked the extraordinary dispro- 
portion between the numbers killed on 
the side of the assailants and on that of 
the besieged and expressed some appre- 
hension, deduced in purr from the peculiar 
language used in certain paragraphs, in 
which more was meant, apparently, than 
reached the eye, that the usages of civilized 
warfare had not been so strictly observed as 
they ought to* have been. It Inis been 
supposed, too, tliut so conscious were the 
authorities of something wrong, that every 
possible precaution was taken to prevent 
officers communicating to their friends or 
the press the scenes that occurred ; and 
undoubtedly we never recollect, on the fall 
of a fortress of such mark as Ghizni, so 
few private letters being published. But 
he this silence accidental or designed — he 
the supposition in question erroneous or 
correct — we liuve at last something more 
tangible to pass our comments upon than 
the phraseology of Sir John Keane. A 
letter, purporting to be written by an 
officer of the army of the Indus at Ghizni, 
and an eye-witness of the facts stated, ad- 
dressed to the Ayr a Ukhbar . contains the 
following passage, which, if true, will con- 
demn to eternal infamy all concerned in 
such barbarous atrocities; and if not true, 
as we most sincerely hope may be the case, 
ought to bring condign punishment on the 
head of the skulking slanderer, who has 
thus traduced men, hitherto reputed most 
brave and honourable : — 

“ All I can suy is, that any troops could 
have doiie us great mischief, as we were 
scattered and con fined by baggage ; but 
the enemy have never taken advantage of 
our mistakes, and they did not make their 
appearance until the next morning, when 
a few horsemen and about five hundred 
infantry were seen on the hills in rear of 
our camp on the Cabul road ; and though 
the advance party were driven hack and 
lost their standard, two other parties re- 
tained their ground, but several were 
killed and twenty-five were tuken prison- 
ers, all of whom the Shall ordered to be 
shot; and in a British camp this savage 
scene took place, of course with the sanc- 
tion of Sir John Keane and Mr. Mac- 
naghten, who, I trust, will have to answer 
for it to their country as well as to their 
God. But this Spanish mode of punish- 
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ment did not stop here : the next morn--, 
ing, July 23d, before day-break, the storm 
took place, one of the gates having been 
blown open with bags of powder, and 
Ghizni was carried with little loss (about 
2‘>0 killed and wounded), owing to the 
talents of Capt.Thompson and the courage 
of Col, Sale. Orders were given for all to 
be put to death, but the chief soldier of 
the army was aware that the private sol- 
diers had more feeling than to do this ; 
for he added, 4 1 know that British troops 
will not act in such a way;’ and he might 
have known, too, it was not the custom 
of Britons to shoot their prisoners ofju ar, 
or allow them to be murdered by a mon- 
ster. Yet one man, named Wooley Ma- 
homet, who, I ain told, was the standard- 
bearer and half-brother of the Dost, was 
shot by Sir John Keane’s orders, for hav- 
ing held out after the fort was taken; and 
another man, the nazir, was made over to 
Shah Slioqja, ami was ordered to be shot 
by this 4 king of shreds and patches,' this 
pauper prince, this miserable mendicant." 

It will he seen there is no mincing of 
the matter here : a charge, directly affect- 
ing the character of Sir John Keane and 
Mr. Macnnghtcn as men of honour and 
humanity, as British officers in the confi- 
dence of the Governor-general of India, 
is openly and distinctly made; and we do 
consider that these gentlemen, as well us 
Lord Auckland, are hound to satisfy the 
British and Indian public, that the accu- 
sation is utterly ami absolutely false. The 
former cannot plead the anonymous cha- 
racter of the letter os an excuse for not 
noticing it, because it is obvious no mili- 
tary man could avowedly address a news- 
paper in this country without exposing 
himself to imminent risks ; and it is clear 
that the writer is, what he represents- 
him self to be, an officer, concealing his 
name only from professional considera- 
tions. We hold, therefore, that they owe 
it to themselves to meet this charge as 
unhesitatingly as if preferred against them 
in any court of law or honour wliutcver. 
— Hark aru. Sept. 1(1. 

Candahar , Any. 3. — Nothing interest- 
ing has lately occurred here, witli the ex- 
ception of the arrival of the 43d N.I., 
from Quetta, in Shawl, with one troop of 
the Shah's horse artillery, and the debris 
of the convoy, which left Shikarporc two 
months ago, with 4, 500 camels. You 
have already heard of the dreadful suffer- 
ings endured by it, Cupts. Manning and 
Seaton,’ two of the lucky survivors, de- 
scribe the sensation produced by the wi- 
thering dcudly simoom, ns beyond expres- 
sion painful ; all those who were exposed 
to it have cast their skins like snakes. 
After a few days' halt at Quetta, they 
started on the 14th July, under escort of 
the 43d N. I. The poor camels were 
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completely worn out and exhausted from 
over fatigue and want of food, and on 
tiie first short march, some forty or fifty 
were left on the road. Towards the end 
of the march, the path runs past the base 
of a range of mountains, famed as the re- 
sidence of a nest of Kakurs, who have 
harassed every column which has passed: 
mimbers of savages were seen, with tlieir 
matchlocks, hiding amongst the rocks and 
ravines, and a few shots were fired by 
them at the stragglers in the rear ; but in 
consequence of the corps halting close to 
the hill, from the road being blocked up 
with, the Sliairs guns, the Kakurs were 
intimidated, and did not attempt to loot 
the convoy. On the second march, no- 
thing particular occurred; but, on the 
thira, a party of Buneahs and commissa- 
riat people bringing out gliee, &c. from 
Quetta to the camp, were attacked in the 
evening, within a mile of the ground, 
numbers of them cut to pieces, and the 
whole of the property looted. During 
the next three or four marches, nothing 
remarkable took place, except several 
camels being stolen, and a party of horse- 
men cutting through the convoy whilst 
passing a dense jungle, and carrying off 
a few of the Shah's camels with tlieir 
loads. On the 21 st, the convoy at day- 
light entered the defile leading to the 
Kojuk Pass ; the hills on each side were 
occupied by crowds of armed men, who 
allowed the corps to go on very quietly 
a-head, but, as soon as it was out of 
sight, commenced firing on the convoy 
and rear-guard. The regiment had by 
this time got to the foot of the pass, 
where it halted, and as soon as the firing 
was heard. Col. Stacy sent back the gre- 
nadier company under Major Hart, to 
drive the Ajtikzies ; on their return they 
found them down on the road in hun- 
dreds, busy plundering the camels which 
had fallen; a volley or two soon set 
them to flight, the jemadar and several 
of the sepoys were wounded, and one of 
the dooley bearers with the rear-guard 
shot dead through the head ; several of 
the suwars were also severely wounded, 
but they had decidedly the worst of the 
affair, the grenadier company and rear- 
guard putting at least twenty of them 
hors de combat . As soon as the rear- 
guard came up, the robbers began to 
make their appearance on the heights 
surrounding the camp, aud from the tents 
you could perceive them deliberately tak- 
ing their aims, and firing on the convoy; 
but parties of sepoys were sent up all the 
commanding heights, who soon dis- 
lodged them, and drove them from their 
positions. The convoy was obliged to 
halt all night at the foot of the pass, to 
enable the men to drag on the guns, and 
during the whole night an incessant fir- 
ing was kept up between our men and 


the Ajukzies on the neighbouring heights. 
The next day was occupied in getting 
the guns and baggage across the ghauts, 
and the rear-guard did not come in till 
the morning of the 16th ; whilst crossing 
the ghauts, parties of our sepoys occu- 
pied all the heights, and all round them, 
on the surrounding hills, out of gun-shot, 
might be seen the Ajukzies in hundreds, 
and many of them on horseback; but, 
seeing the precautions taken, no attempt 
was made to attbek the convoy, and only 
a luckless barber was killed, and a few 
followers wounded. After a halt at the 
foot of the hills, the convoy had a long 
and wearisome march of twenty-five 
miles before they could find water. The 
cattle were so done up, that although the 
latter was brackish and bad, they were 
obliged to remain there two days more. 
The first day, a s invar was cut to pieces, 
and the head of an Affghan, reported to 
have been concerned in his death, was 
brought into camp by the local liorsc. 
On the second day, whilst they were on 
the point of marching, a party of horse- 
men came down to the water-course where 
a number of unarmed men were drinking, 
and took their revenge by cutting to 
pieces a sepoy of the 43d, and one of the 
bildars. After this all went quietly, ami 
the convoy reached here on the 2d of 
August, having lost from 500 to 600 ca- 
mels on the march. The 37th regiment 
goes on to-morrow with the convoy, and 
the 43d remains to garrison Candahar, 
Col. Stacy commanding the garrison.’' 

NATIVE STATES. 

The Punjanb. — Affairs in the Punjaub 
are proceeding in a satisfactory manner. 
A deputation, consisting of Mr. Clerk 
and Capt. Osborne, military secretary to 
the Governor-genera), lmd arrived at 
Lahore, on a congiatulatory mission to 
Kurruck Singh. The two sons of ttun- 
ject are said to be “ very loving.” A 
report (founded upon a native letter 
from Umritsur) that Shere Sing had 
been murdered at the instigation of 
Dhian Sing, the chief mooktear, is con- 
tradicted. It is said, that immediately 
after the death of llunjeet, an agent from 
Shere Sing, a sheik, calling himself Co- 
lonel Moliun Lai, waited on the Gover- 
nor-general with the avowed object of 
sounding hi9 lordship, regarding the suc- 
cession to the Lahore guddee. He was 
also charged with letters of instruction 
to the principal official men about his 
lordship, with a similar purpose. He re- 
ceived no encouragement. 

The Lahore V khbars report, that 
Shere Sing, on being apprized of the se- 
rious illness of his father, the late Maha 
Raja, made haste to pay him his last du- 
tiful respects, but he could not arrive 
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until his remains had been consumed. 
Immediately on his arrival at Lahore, he 
sent word to his brother, Kurruck Sing, 
who despatched Rajahs Sucket Sing and 
Heera Sing to meet and bring the prince 
into his presence. Shere Sing, on his 
way to Kurruck Sing, happened to cast a 
glance on the spot where the corpse of 
his deceased father was burnt, and fell 
into most profound lamentation. The 
above rajah had recourse to philosophical 
exhortations, observing that human life 
was like an impression on the surface of 
the water, &c., which had their desired 
effect, for the prince was much consoled. 
Shere, on being introduced into the pre- 
sence of his elder brother, the reigning 
prince, fell prostrate at his feet, implor- 
ing in the most humble manner forgive- 
ness for his past misconduct. Rajah 
Dhian Sing (the Dcwan) interceded on 
his beliulf, by saying that thousands of 
Shere Sing's offences had been par- 
doned by the late Malm Rajah, and he 
hoped that the same indulgence would he 
extended to the penitent prince by his 
successor. Kurruck Sing raised the 
head of the prince from liis feet, and gave 
hi in every possible assurance of kind 
treatment, and strongly enjoined him not 
to be apprehensive of any thing cruel or 
unkind from him. 

Thirteen days after the dissolution of 
the Maha Raja, Kurruck Sing sat at 
the public durbar, and devoted his atten- 
tion to affairs of state. The first tiling 
he did was to direct Rajah Dhian Sing 
to write per w annas to the nizam or su- 
perintendent of the affairs of Cashmere 
and Moultan, enjoining them to continue 
to discharge the important functions of 
their sacred trust with the same zeal and 
uprightness, as during the reign of the 
departed IVIulia Rajah. The treasurer 
of the state was directed to put at the 
disposal of Modlioo Sodun Pundit, the 
sum of Rs. 20, (XX), for the purpose of its 
being distributed among the brahmins 
and priests of Lahore and Umritsur. 
Shere Sing likewise caused some thou- 
sands of rupees to be given in alms to 
the poor about the place where the late 
Maha Rajah’s corpse was burnt. A man- 
date was directed to Sumdoo Caslime- 
rian, authorizing him to dispose of the 
goods deposited in the Fort of Govind 
Ghur for a long period of time, and to 
keep the proceeds thereof under his safe 
custody. 

An urzee from Nownehal Sing ar- 
rived, stating that he was at Peshawur 
to execute his highness's commands, and 
that Col. Wade called every day to see 
him; and whenever that kind-hearted 
officer found him shedding tears, in la- 
mentation of the recent melancholy event 
in their family, he used to wipe his tears 
with his own hands, and did every thing 
to console him for their severe loss. 
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A letter from Peshawar, in the Agra 
Ukhbar , Aug. 1 . gives the following intel- 
ligence of Col. Wade and his little party: 
“ We are still at Peshawar, where and 
in which we have been for the last four 
months. We cannot guess the probable 
period of our departure, though we would 
fain wish it at hand. We have not been 
altogether idle during the time. We 
erected stockades, from one of which wc 
treated the Kliyhurrees to some shots, 
their matchlock balls reaching us from a 
neighbouring height. No Nehal Sing is 
at Peshawar, and with his army is en- 
camped on the opposite side of the town. 
The Moslem population would gladly 
rise, but they are awed by the presence 
of so large a Sikh army. The Sikh auxi- 
liary force, composed of 5, (XX) Musul- 
inans, are encamped on our left, at a dis- 
tance of l i miles. Gen. Ventura com- 
manded them ; hut on the death of Iiun- 
jeet he proceeded to Lahore, and another 
French officer has taken liis place.” 

Letters from Col. Wade’s mission, at 
the camp Koulouz, were dated the 9th 
July, ten miles cast of the Khybur Pass. 
The Colonel’s British force consisted of 
the 4th troop 2d brigade native horse 
artillery, two companies of the 20th, and 
the surne number of the 21st regiment of 
N.I., only four hundred lighting men in 
all, with thirteen, however, of our officers 
altogether ; but there were a great many 
irregulars, such as Khyberies and others, 
who had been picked up and entertained 
for the service and support of Timoor, 
the son of Shah Soojah. Some skirmish- 
ing seems to have taken place, a sort of 
guerilla warfare. 

Col. Wade has had a sharp engagement 
with a body of Khyburecs, in which the 
two companies of the 20tli regt. N. I. with 
him suffered severely, having lmd several 
men killed. The two companies of the 
21st, also with him, escaped with one 
wounded. 

Another letter dated from the camp 
beyond the Khybur Pass, published in 
the Delhi Gazette , August 21, states thnt 
Lieut. Col. Wade, with Shazada Timoor 
and liis party, supported by a strong 
force of IVIahomcdan auxiliaries, furnished 
by the Sikh government, captured the 
fort of Alii Musjid (a small Kntcha fort, 
with bastions, garrisoned with 170 men), 
in the Khybur Pass, on the night of the 
26th of July : the place having been at- 
tacked during the day, and evacuated at 
night by the garrison. Since then, Col. 
Wade lias obtained entire command of 
the Pass ; and by the last accounts, of 
the 7th of August, was encamped beyond 
its western extremity. The country had 
generally acknowledged the authority of 
Shull Shoojah-ool-Moolk, and supplies 
were brought in abundance to Col.- 
Wude’s camp. An advance movement 
would be inude within ar day or two to 
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Je lulu bad, from which place Mahomed 
Ukhbur Khan, the son of Dost Maho- 
med, who was stationed there, had fled. 

The stories which have appeared in the 
newspapers, of the Sikhs having aban- 
doned Col. Wade at Pesliawur, are wholly 
without foundation ; in fact, Koomver 
No Nehal Singh, son of the Maharaja 
Kurruck Singh, had remained honour- 
ably at his post in Pesliawur, notwith- 
standing many inducements which were 
held out, after the death of his grand- 
father, to call him to Lahore ; and lie has 
done so, for the sole purpose of fulfilling 
the obligation of the Sikh durbar to the 
British Government. The aid afforded 
by the Sikh troops, particularly their Ma- 
homedan contingents, has been most 
cordiul and effective. 

Scinde . — Government 1ms been put in 
possession of a private correspondence 
carried on between some of the chiefs of 
Scinde and Dost Mahomed Khan, which 
expresses the readiness of the Scindiaus 
to assist the ruler of Cabul. This infor- 
mation was obtained through the activity 
of Lieut. Codrington, iroinmanding one of 
Shah Soojah’s irregular regiments at Slii- 
karpore. — Ayr a Ukhbur, July 18. 

The anxiety felt, respecting the sup- 
posed dubious intention of the Ameers of 
Scinde, may be set at rest; they have at 
last ratified the treaty as revised by the 
Governor. general. — Englishman , Any, 11. 

The treaty concluded by Col. Pottin- 
ger with the Ameers of Scinde concedes 
every thing this Government demanded : 
Karachee to remain British property, the 
navigation of the Indus to be entirely 
free, the maintenance of the contingent 
force to be quite unrestricted as to loca- 
lity ; in short, every thing needful to es- 
tablish our power firmly in the country. 
— Bomb . Coiir., Any . 31. 

The murderers of the late Captain 
Hand have been delivered up for justice 
by the Ameers ; among the number is a 
Fakeeror holy man, who commanded the 
party, and the Rub Hoy of the Beloo- 
chees, Sci Con or Saib Con, has had the 
effrontery to make intercession for this 
man, being his relation, which has of 
course been all in vain. Upon a personal 
interview with Col. Spiller, Con insinua- 
ted that the deed was perpetrated at the 
instigation of the Ameers, and that now, 
in trying to make it appear otherwise, 
they are actuated by some interested or 
cowardly feeling. He alleged that lie had 
never issued orders to deprive a British 
officer or soldier of life, and lie expressed 
a wish to be taken with his followers into 
our service, promising to keep Lower 
Scinde in order. When asked if he had 
not stolen camels from Sir John Keane, 
he responded “ yes, but that Sir John had 
stolen sheep and goats from him.” 

Nepaul . — Many contradictory reports 
ai’c in circulation respecting the designs of 
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the court of Cafmandoo, and of <hc in-: 
tentions of the Government of India to- 
wards it. Meanwhile, disorder seems to 
prevail there, and a native reports that 
the chiefs and most of the people were 
much dissatisfied and disgusted with the 
present sta e of affairs, and were praying 
that the Ferringees might take Nepaul 
this year ; that if they would but send a 
small force, they might depend on two- 
thirds of the chiefs and 'Nepaulese army 
going over to them on the first opportu- 
nity, and that when he left Nepaul, con- 
fiscations and floggings were the order of 
the day among the unfortunate Tlmppa 
chiefs. 

Mr. Hodgson, the Nepaul Resident, in 
a private letter, speaks very decidedly of 
the hostility of the Nepaulese, and their 
determination to attack us after the Tc- 
race is passable. 

Tibet. — There is mention of a rebellion 
in eastern Tibet, anil that the Viceroy’s 
troops have been beaten by the rebels of 
Toon u. 

Jodpore is positively to be invested, 
whatever concession the rajah may make. 
The Governor-general has prudently de- 
termined to receive Maun Singh’s sub- 
mission with a force at his gates. A de- 
monstration, under the direction of Bri- 
gadier Reid, is immediately to be made 
against the town of Meerta, from which 
an important effect was expected. Majors 
Dixon, Foster, and Mating, are to support 
Brigadier Reid by a simultaneous move- 
ment from different quarters on Meerta, 
without, however, forming a junction 
with him. Maun Singh has made no 
preparations for resistance . — Ayra Uhh - 
bar Aug. 24>. 

A field force has been directed to as- 
semble, composed of troops on the Ben- 
gal establishment ut Nusseerabad, for 
the purpose of attacking Jodpore. It 
consists of four squadrons of native ca- 
valry, one troop of horse, and two and 
a- half companies of foot artillery, with six 
regiments of N. 1., and two companies of 
sappers and miners: the whole being 
commanded by Major-Gen. R. Hamp- 
ton. Lieut. -Cols. Rich, of the 22d, 
Wild, of the 30tli, and Graham, of the 
artillery, arc appointed brigadiers for field 
service. Brigadier Kennedy will com- 
mand the cavalry. — Bomb. Times, Sept. 8. 

Maun Sing has been a sort of prisoner 
in his own capital, and whilst the Nsths 
have ruled tiie roast, and plundered the* 
country, the chiefs, who were despoiled 
of their wealth and lands, took to plun- 
dering, and invited all the brigunds of 
ltajwarra to join them; these bands of 
robbers at length had their regular beats 
or districts, with conventional rules, 
which they .never violated, verifying the 
old saying, that “ there is honour among 
thieves.” These worthies fairly put a 
stop to all commerce and traffic, whilst 
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the government servants took them under 
their protection for the consideration of a 
diout as their share of such plunder as 
these brigands should collect. The Beda- 
wats of Beekaneer, and the Larkhanees of 
Marwar, as well as Meenas of Jeypore, 
all seem to have adopted this system, with 
success to themselves, and ruin to their 
country . — Delhi Gaz., July 17. 

The town of Bailee, in Marwar, was 
taken possession of on the 27th ult. by 
the Joudpore Legion, consisting of a re- 
giment of infantry, one of cavalry, and 
two guns, and the Beawr corps. No re- 
sistance was offered, although the enemy 
had ten guns and (>00 or 700 men in the 
town. Meerta also fell on the same day 
to the 72d and 22d regiments of N. 1., 
with two squadrons of the 0th cavalry und 
light field battery, ami Pindwarruh was 
about to be taken by Major Forster’s 
brigade. The light detachment from 
Nusscerabad, the Joudpore Legion, 
Beawr corps, and Major Forster’s brigade, 
were to push on immediately in advance 
to Joudpore. Liitchrnun Sing is reported 
to have fled from Joudpore. — Englishman , 
Sept. 10. 

From Meerta w r e learn that the divi- 
sion has been there since the 2.5th ult. 
doing nothing, and every one thinks that 
the campaign will be a bloodless one, as 
Maun Singh is stated to have declared 
that he will make no opposition. Most 
of the Naths have taken themselves off 
with immense plunder. The junction of 
the large force at Nusscerabad, with that 
at Meerta, appears now very improbable. 
The natives say, that all the fighting gen- 
try of the country are flocking to Joud- 
pore, where they are entertained as soon 
as they arrive, and other preparations se- 
cretly made for opposing us . — Delhi Gaz. 
Sept. 11. 

Lieut. C. Douglas, recently attached 
to the artillery at Agra, and now in pro- 
gress to Jqpdpore, had occasion to enter 
a village on the line of march, when he 
was assaulted by the zumccmlar sword 
in hand, ami wounded. The lieutenant 
returned the attack by passing his sword 
through the body of his outrageous as- 
sailant, and killing him on the spot. 

Ajmere . — Reports arc prevalent at Aj- 
inere, that emissaries have been sent by 
the Ameers of Scindeto Beekaneer, and 
that they have been privately received in 
u most favourable manner. Jt is also 
rumoured that the intriguing minister of 
that state, who was pretty well known in 
Delhi when Sir E. Colebrooke was resi- 
dent here, is secretly the prime mover of 
some of the intrigues now being carried 
on between the states of Scimle, Jod- 
pore, Beekaneer, and Jeypore ; but that 
iiis talent and address have hitherto con- 
cealed his schemes, and no suspicion 
apparently rests upon him, at least on the 
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part of the European authorities. — Delhi 
Gaz Any. 21. 

EXCERPTA. 

A society is forming entitled “ The 
Native Christian Protection Society,” the 
object of which is to watch over and de- 
fend native Christians from the tyranny 
of their native masters ; the cruelty of the 
zemindars in particular, it is said, is car- 
ried to the last extreme of brutality 
against tlu*ir Christian tenants. 

The Water Witch , despatched in July, 
took the following number of letters 
from hence: Calcutta letters, 3,.Ti2 ; 
Mofussil ditto, 8(»7 ; Newspapers, &e„ 
1.291 ; total, 5,490 ; to which should he 
added the Government despatches, which 
alone were two or throe men’s loads. 

The Englishman, July 17lh, states that 
many applications for civil service annui- 
ties had been received, and that eight or 
nine more were expected before the 1st 
of A ugust, the latest date on which ap- 
plications can be received. The follow- 
ing are the civil servants to whom the six 
vacant pensions of the current year have 
fallen : Messrs. II. M. Turnbull, W. 
Braddon, F. C. Smith, W. Cracroft, A. 
Trotter, and II. T. Prinsep. Those dis- 
appointed are Messrs. J. Trotter, 11. W. 
Maxwell, the lion. R. Cavendish, \V. 
Wilkinson, and C. Phillips. The Cou- 
rier states that much anxiety has been 
evinced by several other gentlemen wish- 
ing to claim, respecting these annuities, 
and as to the probability of the reduced 
payments being continued for another 
year or longer : a senior Mofussil mem- 
ber, delaying to send in his application to 
the hist moment, was cut out by reason 
of his election having come in after the 
twelfth hour— appropriations of the annui- 
ties in question having been previously 
made. 

It is reported by the Englishman, that 
the home authorities are about to allow 
nine annuities per annum, but then no 
refund of excess subscription will be 
made to those who apply for annuities 
after the present year. 

The Rajah of Rugliat is dead, and 
leaving no heir, his territory lapses to the 
Company. This makes the third hill 
state which has fallen, from a similar 
cause, into the possession of the British 
this season. 

The Hurharu , Aug. 5, states that, “ Two 
or three nights ago, an attempt was made 
to destroy the arsenal in the fort by fire ; 
a large barrel of tow and tar was placed 
under the staircase, and set fire to ; the 
smoke was seen by a sentry, who gave 
the alarm in sutheient time to anticipate 
the danger : this is the second attempt of 
the same nature that has been made with- 
in these last two months. Of the con- 
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spirators no discovery lias yet been made, 
nor is there even a suspicion of the guilty 
party.” 

The Agra Ukhbar states, thut Sir John 
Keane has declared his determination of 
sending a circular letter to all the officers 
with the army of the Indus, calling upon 
them individually to state whether they 
were or were not the authors of certain 
letters which have appeared in the public 
journals. 

Company's paper, to the extent of 
about Co.’s Rs. 13,000, has been ab- 
stracted from the Government Agency 
Ofl\pe, and pledged, under forged endorse- 
ments, to the Bank of Bengal, which, at 
the expiration of the term of the loan, 
sold the paper to different parties : it is 
impossible to attach suspicion any where 
in particular. 

The Insolvent Court (August 17) set 
aside an order of adjudication obtained 
against Brijonauth Baboo, formerly a 
zemindar, as a merchant and trader, at 
the instance of a creditor, as not coming 
within the Act. The insolvent stated 
that, from the year 1813 till 18.34-, when, 
he failed, he had traded “ only in indigo, 
which, with a single small exception, 
was made at his own factories.” This, 
it was held, did not constitute him a 
trader. 

Col. Young has retired from the law 
commission. 

On the 15th August, a brahmin youth, 
named Koylas Chunder Mookcijee, was 
baptised at the mission house of the Gene- 
ral Assembly of the Church of Scotland, 
in the presence of several ladies and gen- 
tlemen, and upwards of one hundred stu- 
dents of the Assembly’s school. The 
youth is about eighteen, and received his 
English education at this institution. lie 
is said to have declared his faith in Chris- 
tianity upwards of three months since, 
and to have in consequence incurred the 
displeasure of his friends and relatives, 
who left nothing untried to prevent the 
event taking place. They had for some 
time put him under lock and key, ami 
allowed him to have communication with 
nobody, without any effect. They then 
sent him home to the interior, where lie 
had been closely watched for two months, 
when he managed to effect his escape to 
Calcutta, where he found shelter in the 
house of a rev. gentleman» and continued 
to live with him up to the day of his bap- 
tism. 

The Rev. C. G. Driberg, of Barripore, 
applied, under the following circum- 
stances, for the assistance of the Fouj- 
dary Court at Allipore. On the 6th Au- 
gust, Rajchunder Bonneijee, nephew of 
Bhyrub Bonneijee, zemindar, residing at 
Saston, gave up his brahminical thread, 
and declared his readiness to put himself 
under the reverend gentleman’s instruct 
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tions, with the view of being received, 
into the Christian church. His relatives, 
however, were in a rage, and Mr. Dri- 
berg feared they would take the young 
man away by force from the mission 
house. Mr. Driberg being in a heathen 
village, without any other European to 
whom he could look for assistance, and 
placing no reliance on the darogah of the 
station, who he had been given to under- 
stand hud pledged himself to espouse 
Bhyrub Bonnerjee’s cause against his ne- 
phew, being himself a brahmin, begged 
the magistrate would take measures to 
prevent any violence or disturbance. The 
darogah was ordered to prevent a breach 
of the peace. 

An application was made, by a native 
resident of Bishop’s College, on behalf of 
another Hindu convert, who had actually 
been carried away by force. The magis- 
trate sent the nazir to liberate him. 

The certificates of surrender of the 
opium delivered up to Cupt. Elliot have 
been made a marketable commodity here. 
The Ilurkaru of August 22 says : “ The 
Opium Scrip was put up for sale yester- 
day, and went off briskly, at Us. 365 per 
chest! At first, bidders held back, and 
at one time no more than Rs. I80nche>t 
was expected ; hut after the lapse of ten 
or fifteen minutes, bidders became ani- 
mated, and it soon rose to the price 
stated. There was a goodly attendance 
of natives, Jews, Armenians, and Euro- 
peans. The Jews in particular seemed 
to interest themselves much in the result 
of the sale.” 

A Proclamation from the President in 
Council, dated 31st July, directs Upper 
Assam to be united to Bengal. 

The Governor-general has notified that 
a post communication has been establish- 
ed, through the Punjaub and Kybcr 
Pass, between British India and Affgha- 
n is tan. 

The subaltern commanding the com- 
pany of artillery, proceeding from Agra 
to Jodpore, halted about seven miles 
from the barracks, declining to continue 
liis march on the Sunday (through reve- 
rence for the day), and some of the men, 
availing themselves of the opportunity of 
revisiting the station, obtained spirits, 
drank to excess, and two were found 
dead near Morakhur, victims of drunken- 
ness. The camp, says the Agra paper, 
on the Sunday presented a melancholy 
scene of disorder and inebriety. 

Lord Auckland was expected to leave 
Simla the beginning of November, for 
Agra, which he was to reach on the 5th 
December. 

The Courier, of September 3, says : 
“ The demand for frfeght this morning 
(by the iron boat to leave on the 9th for 
the Upper Provinces) was immense; 
1.8,000 feet were wanted, whereas only 
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800 were available. At the sale which 
took place in consequence, the prices ran 
from lls. 4, as. 10, per foot, to Rs. 6, 
as. 12, which is equal to between thirty 
and forty pounds a ton ! At this rate it 
would be cheaper to employ cossids for 
the transmission of light goods ; and the 
steamers are likely to pay their cost a 
dozen times over, if such prices as to- 
day's rates continued much longer, before 
their hulls are worn out." 

Major Ousely has resigned the deputy 
governorship of the military orphan ma- 
nagement. Col. MVLeoil, chief engineer, 
has consented to take upon himself the 
duties. 

The Act for vesting the cognizance of 
cases of petty larceny in the magistrates 
of Calcutta, within the limits of the me- 
tropolis, lias, at length, passed council, 
with one modification. The term of im- 
prisonment, to which the magistrate was 
permitted to sentence a criminal, has been 
reduced from twelve to six months. 

An affray took place at Midnapore, on 
the 2d September. A sepoy of the 24th 
N. I., had received a beating in the 
town, in revenge for which a number of 
sepoys, amounting to thirty or forty, en- 
tered the town between eight and nine 
p. m., armed with swords, bludgeons, and 
other weapons, and commenced, at the 
same time, in two different bazars, an in- 
discriminate attack upon the defenceless 
inhabitants, sparing neither age, sex, nor 
infirmity. On the first intimation being 
received by the authorities, intelligence 
was immediately despatched to the com- 
inandiugofhcer of the regiment, by whom 
the corps was promptly mustered, and the 
rolls called. Four men only were found 
absent, and they accounted satisfactorily 
for their not immediately responding to 
the call. On the corps being paraded in 
presence of the magistrate, several of the 
offenders, ten in number, were recognized 
and picked out of the different companies 
by some of those who had suffered, as be- 
ing connected with the night attuck. 
Right sepoys have been committed for 
trial. 

The anniversary of the legal emancipa- 
tion of the press by Sir Charles Metcalfe 
(15th September) was not celebrated as 
usual. Even the Englishman , who bears 
the date of the press liberation as a motto 
upon its first page, has suffered the fourth 
anniversary to approach him without a 
word of welcome or any endeavour to 
excite the public generally to hail it with 
festal rites. 

A detailed statement of the indigo 
crop of 1839, lip to September 18, makes 
the amount 120,060 maunds. 

'Die new church, built for the Rev. 
Christo Mohun Brinneijee, was conse- 
crated by the Bishop of Calcutta, Sep- 
tember 27. The church is to be called 
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Christ Church. It is a pretty little edi- 
fice in the Gothic style. 

The Courier , August 22, says: “ It 
appears by the statements of people just 
arrived from Pooree, that the pilgrim tax 
at JTuggernauth has not yet been abolished, 
it having been levied from pilgrims who 
had resorted to it during the last Ruth 
Juttra, as regularly as on any other pre- 
vious occasion." 

“ A correspondent informs us,” says 
the Christian Advocate , “ that the prac- 
tice of enticing away young native wi- 
dows, and of kidnapping and purchasing 
young destitute native children, for flie 
vilest bazar purposes, is daily carried on 
to a considerable extent in Calcutta." 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE PA RA WAS OF TUTOCORlN. 

A copy of a petition from certain Pa- 
rawa traders, (122 in number), of Tuto- 
corin, in Tinnevelly, now residing at 
Colombo in Ceylon, addressed to Lord 
Erphinstone, appears in the Colombo Ob- 
server , June 6. The petitioners state, 
“ that, in addition to all the other taxes 
levied at Tutocorin, they are subject to a 
poll-tax, which varies from,& to Iis. 7 per 
annum, and is levied on all, both men 
and women, between the ages of sixteen 
and sixty years ; that the petitioners* caste, 
from time immemorial, have been pro- 
fessors of the Roman Catholic religion ; 
and they learn from tradition that this 
poll-tax was originally imjmsed by their 
native heathen rulers as a means of per- 
secuting their faith ; that this tax (objec- 
tionable in itself by being levied on the 
petitioners’ Christian class alone, whilst 
all others are entirely free from it) is ren- 
dered still more obnoxious from being 
collected by heathens, who, in the first 
instance, have the assessment of the tax, 
when an opportunity is afforded them of 
gratifying the private pique they may 
happen to entertain against any indi- 
vidual Parawa, as well as their deep- 
rooted animosity against the entire Chris- 
tian body, and in the collection of this 
impost they resort to the most cruel me- 
thods to extract it i that the tax is fre- 
quently collected on Sundays, as the peti- 
tioners are on their way to or from divine 
worship, when they are stopped,and what- 
ever money they may have about their 
persons is forcibly taken from them ; aiid 
if considered necessary, the tax-gatherer 
and his peons use tlieir whips and sticks 
to enforce submission; that the peti- 
tioners are of a trading class, and . in 
search of livelihood travel to foreign 
countries, and during their absence, their 
houses are frequently entered by the tax- 
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gatherers, their women ill-treated, and 
their furniture, clothes, and even doors 
and windows are carried off to pay the 
demand ; that actual torture is resorted 
to; that, when all minor cruelties are 
unavailing, the thumb-screw, and stand- 
ing in the burning sun, with a heavy 
atone upon the shoulders, are the means 
uaed to extract the poll-tax from the per- 
secuted Christian Parawas. 

The editor of the Observer states that, 
In confirmation of their assertions, the 
Pbrawas brought a large bundle of re- 
ceipts for the poll-tax, for several years 
pa §£, which are “ written in the Tamul 
language, upon an olah. or leaf, and bear 
the stamped initials of the collector upon 
one corner. '* 

The Madras Spectator adds a further 
confirmation, by stating that the editor 
had seen and conversed with native Chris- 
tians who had paid the tax, and suffered 
the oppressions which attended it. 

A later paper of ^ the Spectator contains 
a letter from Mr. £. P. Thompson, As- 
sistant Judge and Joint Criminal Judge 
of Salem, and Acting Collector and Ma- 
gistrate of Tinnevelly, (whose initials are 
affixed to the receipts.) denying alto- 
gether the statements of the Tutocorin 
Christians as to the imposition of a poll- 
tax on Christians alone ; the same Mo- 
turplia tax being paid also by Hindoos 
and Mahomedans, as well as Christians. 


HTDRABAD. 

Extract of a letter, dated Secunderabad, 
17th June ; “ The Nizam’s brother, 
Sheerazdowla, was conveyed yesterday, 
under a strong escort of the Nizam’s 
troops, to the fort of Golconda, which I 
suppose he is to consider his future resi- 
dence. He would not move an inch at 
first, and though his palace was sur- 
rounded by troops, they, well knowing 
his romantic bravery, were afraid to seize 
him. At last, the Resident, General 
Fraser, went to the Nizam’s palace, 
where were assembled in full durbar the 
ministers of his highness, and all the most 
influential nobles of the city, and it was 
resolved that the prince should be at 
once secured and confined in Golconda. 
A deputation was sent accordingly to 
him, when, seeing that resistance was 
hopeless, he agreed to give himself up 
and proceed to Golconda, provided the 
payment of his pension should be satis- 
factorily guaranteed. He is described as 
a very tall fine-looking man, with extra- 
ordinary length of arm, which (like Rob 
Roy's), when extended, reaches below 
his knee. . He was very jealous of proper 
respect being paid to him, and on that 
account was seldom seen abroad* His 
bravery and determination are proverbial 
here, and the inhabitants of the city, 


though greatly attached to his person, 
stood much In awe of him. The report 
of his turning Wahabee is correct, and 
he had succeeded in converting a great 
number to that creed. Whilst hie pa- 
lace was surrounded, no one was allowed 
to see him. He, however, endeavoured, 
through one of his servants, to procure 
intelligence how things were going on, 
by trying to bribe a young man of the 
Residency to come to him disguised as a 
native^ he expressed himself very anxi- 
ous to get a look at the newspapers. 
The reports of the disturbances are al- 
most all false ; there was a row the other 
day among some Arabs, one of whom 
was killed in the fray, no uncommon oc- 
currence at this city ! A rumour was 
abroad for some days, that the royal pri- 
soner hud escaped, and which caused a 
considerable stir, until its falsity was dis- 
covered. The order to hold the subsi- 
diary force in readiness to march on the 
city with guns, &c. &c. must have been 
kept very secret indeed, for I heard nor- 
thing about it. It is said that the Ni- 
zam, under the apprehension that his 
brother would give some trouble, re- 
quested the Resident to call for some 
troops, when General Frazer replied, that 
in the event of the Nizam’s own irregular 
troops not being sufficient, he would 
order up the Bolarum force.” — Mad. U 
S. Gaz. t Jane 25. 

KURNOOL. 

The following troops from the garrison 
of Bellary will move against Kurnool 
about the 1st September : — a troop of na- 
tive horse artillery, right wing II. M.’s 
13th dragoons, 7th reg. light cavalnr, a 
company of foot artillery, H.M. 39th 
foot, 39th reg. N.I. An extensive park 
goes also from Bellary, consisting of four 
eighteen-pounders and four twelve-pouiid- 
ers. The force will further be increased 
by the 3d light, and 51st N.I*, with a 
mortar battery from Secunderabad ; three 
companies of sappers and miners, and the 
34th light infantry from Cuddapah. The 
corps will rendezvous either at Adoni or 
Peddah Cherroo, when Major- Gen. Wil- 
son, C. B. , will assume the command of 
the whole force. The best of the Na- 
waub’s troops are stationed at Parbut, a 
strong hill-fort some distance from Kur- 
nooL — U. S. Gaz ., Aug. 20. 

There is now no doubt that the disco- 
veries lately made at Hydrabad have so 
implicated the Kurnool Nawaub, as — ■ 
when added to his former, and indeed con- 
tinned, very equivocal demeanour— to 
leave the Madras Qtmumment no alter- 
native but that* of 'dispossessing him of 
his territories.^Hiwa/U, Aug. 14. 

Col* Steele and Mr. Blane, the collector 
of Cuddapah, proceed as joint cojnmU- 
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fifaner^ to .dictate to the Kajah the terms 
of submission, oo refusal of which the 
force will move against his fort. The 
Hoiftfvit ia thought, will submit at once 
to the ultimatum of the Commissioners, 
or, even if he be disposed himself to re- 
mittance, that the first shot fired will cause 
the many rich people in his fort, who 
have large property at stake, to force him 
to the same issue.— Spectator, Aug. 17. 

The collection of this large body of 
troops ia suspected to be with a view to 
some ulterior object, perhaps Burmah. 

EXCERPT A. 

An experimental brewery has been 
established at the Neilgherries ; but sup- 
posing good beer can be brewed there, 
the expense of carriage from the Neil- 
gherries to the low country would, it is 
6aid, be greater than the expense of freight 
from England. 

The Bishop of Madras proceeds to 
Bangalore, thence to Ceylon, inspecting 
the Tanjore mission en route. His lord- 
ship is not expected at. Madras until about 
the middle of December. 

The valuable copper mines in the dis- 
tricts of Nellore and Cuddapah, which 
were the object of a joint-stock company 
about four years ago, are about to be 
worked, under the auspices of the Go- 
vernment. 

There seems to be a prospect of form- 
ing a joint-stock bank at Madras on the 
same principle a9 that at Bombay : the 
Madras authorities seem to be favourable 
to the attempt. The Courier anticipates 
that a public bank in Madras would lead 
the way to the early formation of at 
least — a local insurance company — a 
steam company for one or more coasters 
— and a sugar company. 

A commission, composed of Capt. 
Malcolm, assistant resident, Major Arm- 
strong, late commissariat, Secunderabad, 
and Capt. Hutton, assistant adjutant gene- 
ral at Secunderabad, is sitting to investi- 
gate into a conspiracy, similar to the re- 
cent affair at Poonah. 

A letter from Chittoor states, that a 
most outrageous assault was lately com- 
mitted, in that zillah, on a missionary of 
the London Missionary Society, by a num- 
ber of brahmins. The reverend gentle- 
man was preaching to some soodras, 
when the brahmins attacked and threw 
him on the ground, doing their best to 
strangle him by placing a stick across his 
throat, and he was only saved by the 
exertions of his catechist. 


isom&ar. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE GOVERNOR. 

The Governor, has benefited greatly by 
the change of air, and was considered 


quite well. The same system was kept 
up at Dapoorie as at Parell; Saturday 
breakfasts once a week by Lady Camac, 
and the family were to be seen daily in 
their drives about Poonah, imparting life 
and novelty to the scene. The bachelors 
had given a ball, at which the Governor 
and his family, Sir Ii. Fane, Gen. Church- 
ill, and most of the distinguished per- 
sons in and around Poonah were present, 
and which passed off with great spirit. 
The Governor also held a durbar on the 
9th, which was most numerously at- 
tended, and, as usual, he delighted the 
natives by his courtesy and the free use of 
their own language, always a sure road to 
favour and popularity. The truth ie Sir 
James thoroughly understands the native 
character, and to him it is an easy matter 
to send them away satisfied at all times. 
“ A stranger,” says our correspondent, 
“ would ulmost think it impossible that 
this place was but lately the scene of an 
extensive and well- organized insurrection, 
for so calm docs everything appear and so 
peaceable the inhabitants, that the mind 
can hardly embrace the possibility or even 
probability of such an occurrence; and 
yet such, was the case, and only a few 
days ago, two of the conspirators paid the 
forfeit of their crime, by the surrender of 
life itself.” Lady Carimc gave her first 
ball to the society at Poonah on the 15th. 
— Cour. t Aug . 20. 

S ATTAR A. 

A proclamation, issued by the resident 
at Sattara, under the authority of the 
Governor of Bombay, dated Sattara, 5th 
September 1&>9, sets forth the reason for 
the dethronement of the Rajah. 

When the British Government was 
compelled by the hostility of Bajee Rao 
to declare war against him, a proclama- 
tion, dated the 11th February 1818, was 
issued by the Hon. Mr. Elphinstone, 
stating the circumstances which had ren- 
dered that measure imperative, and that 
“ the Rajah of Sattara, who is now a 
prisoner in Bajee Row's hands, will be 
released, and placed at the head of an in- 
dependent sovereignty, of such an extent 
as may maintain the rajah and his family 
in comfort and dignity. Whatever coun- 
try is assigned to the rajah will be admi- 
nistered by him, and he will be bound to 
establish a system, of justice and order. 
The rest of the country will be held by 
the Hon. Company. The revenue will 
be collected by the government, but all 
property, real or personal, wiH be secured. 
All wuttun and enam (hereditary lands), 
wursha shuns, annual stipends, and all 
religious and charitable establishments, 
will be protected, and all religious sects 
will be tolerated, and their customs main- 
tained, as far as is just and reasonable.** 
The Rajah of Sattara was, accordingly. 
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placed on the throne, and a treaty of alli- 
ance and friendship was concluded be- 
tween liim and the British Government, 
by which the rajah engaged to hold his 
territory in subodinate co-operation with 
the British Government, and to be guided 
in all matters by the advice of the British 
agent ; engaged to forbear from all inter- 
course with foreign powers, and with all 
6irdars, jagheerdars, chiefs, and ministers, 
and all persons not rendered subject to hi9 
authority, and to abstain from all connec- 
tion or correspondence with them ; that 
any affairs that might arise with the afore- 
said states and persons, relating to his high- 
ness, should be exclusively conducted by 
the British Government, and that if his 
highness should have occasionto communi- 
cate with persons not rendered subject to 
his authority, such communication should 
be made entirely through the political 
agent ; finally, as a fundamental condition 
of the agreement, “ that any departure 
from it on the rajah's part, would subject 
him to the loss of all the advantages se- 
cured to him by the said treaty.” Not- 
withstanding this solemn compact, it has 
been established to the conviction of the 
British Government, that the rajah has, 
for a series of years, held clandestine 
communications, contrary to the stipula- 
tions contained in the treaty ; that he 
has cherished ambitious designs hostile 
to the British Government, that he has 
advanced claims and pretensions incompa- 
tible with the letter and spirit of the 
treaty ; and conducted himself in a man- 
ner subversive of the alliance between the 
two states. Nevertheless, the British 
Government had resolved to overlook 
and forgive the past, on his agreeing for 
the future to act strictly and in good faith 
according to the treaty, to dismiss from 
his councils the minister who had been 
chiefly instrumental in creating disunion 
between the two states ; and to abstain 
from injuring those persons through whose 
Information his violations of the treaty 
had been established. With this view, 
the Governor of Bombay, vested with 
full authority from the Governor-general 
of India, proceeded in person to Sattara, 
and having explained to the rajah the 
dangerous position in which he had placed 
himself, and having communicated, both 
verbally and in writing, the conditions on 
which the British Government was wil- 
ling to grant an amnesty for the past, 
urged him to a compliance with these 
terms, as the only mode by which rela- 
tions of amity and friendship with him 
could be restored. The rajah, after re- 
peated conferences and ample opportu- 
nity for reflection, and after having been 
explicitly warned of the consequences, 
rejected these conditions, and the British 
Government being therefore convinced 
that it is impossible any longer to main- 
tain' friendly relations with a prince who 


ha 8 shewn himself so regardless of a 
treaty entered into under the peculiar 
circumstances above recited, had declared 
the alliance between the two states dis. 
solved, and its intention to enforce the 
penalty specified in the fifth article of the 
treaty of 1819. The British Govern- 
ment, however, having no views of ad- 
vantage and aggrandizement, has resolved 
to invest the brother, and next in succes- 
sion to the rajah, with the sovereignty of 
the Sattara state, according to the limits 
fixed by the treaty. He was therefore 
proclaimed Rajah of Sattara, under the 
title of “ Shreemunt Maliaraj Shahjec 
Ilajey Cliutturputtee of Sattara.” 

The journals of the presidency publish 
some (rather conflicting) details of the 
proceedings of the Bombay Government. 
On the 21st August, the Governor start- 
ed for Sattara, but returned on the night 
of the 29th. The Courier states, that, on 
approaching Sattara, it was found that a 
cordon had been established on the line 
of boundary, and the Governor was re- 
fused an audience by the rajah (which 
was afterwards admitted to be incorrect), 
his highness alleging that he meant no 
personal disrespect, but as his vakeels 
were in England with the Court of Direc- 
tors, he dwl not wish any subordinate visit 
or interference until the Court’s answer 
was received. The Governor no sooner 
returned, than immediate orders were 
issued for the assembling of troops, and 
200 men of the 4-th Dragoons, 4«00 men 
from the depots of H. M. 2d and 17th 
regiments, and Bombay European regi- 
ment, with some heavy field-pieces, two 
companies of H. M. 41st regiment, two 
companies of the 21st N. I., and a detail 
of the Horse Artillery, with two guns, 
marched between two or three o’clock 
in the morning of the 30th, with orders 
to proceed by forced marches to Sat- 
tara. A letter from Sattara states that, 
on the Governor reaching that place, he 
found a great number of petty chiefs and 
rajahs assembled with their followers, on 
the assumed plea of a visit to the prince, 
for the purpose of celebrating the coming 
festival of the Dussera ; but as this does 
not commence till the 17th of next month, 
it was feared that mischief might be in- 
tended in the meantime, and therefore 
the troops had been despatched to the 
place of meeting, to preserve order and sub- 
due any unruly spirit that might show itself. 
Another letter states, that the Governor 
had an interview with the rajah on the 
26th, when Sir James “ expressed a wish 
that he should acknowledge certain in- 
trigues of which he was considered guilty, 
upon condition of which he should be 
pardoned ; to this, however, hishigbness 
would not give his consent, and the Go- 
vernor' was consequently very much dis 
pleased.” The Governor returned on th’ 
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31st, and interviews and negociations re- 
commenced. The Gazette, which is re* 
presented as favouring the cause of the 
ngah, states that, “ so far from the rajah 
having refused an interview to Sir J. 
Camac, he visited him according to invi- 
tation in person, and conferred with birn ; 
and that so far from declining to enter 
upon a discussion of his affairs with the 
Governor* he afforded him every oppor- 
tunity of coming to such an understanding 
a® might bring to a speedy and amicable 
settlement the differences between the 
two Governments ; that, as the rajah has 
sent his vakeels to England, it seems very 
plain that he could not, consistently with 
this proceeding, make an apology in one 
quarter, while his agents were negotiating 
in another, even supposing thut an apology 
was necessary, and his guilt fully demon- 
strated.'’ The same paper further states, 
“ That all the machinations against liis 
highness, on which the proceedings of 
our Government have been founded, have 
been clearly traced to a band of villains, 
a number of whom are now in custody at 
Sattara, and whose depositions upon oatli 
have been forwarded to our Government. 
These men, with the connivance and 
through the treachery of a confidential 
servant of his highness, obtained the 
temporary possession of the rajah’s seal, 
which they affixed to a number of papers, 
most of which have been filled up with 
conspiracies and intrigues, according to 
the fancy of these traitors ; and some of 
them have yet the rajah’s seal affixed to 
blank paper. These depositions have 
been placed in the hands of Government, 
and the means thereby afforded of tracing 
the whole of the alleged conspiracies and 
intrigues of the Rajah to their very 
source; but no use whatever seems to 
have been made of them, and the Rajah 
is still, while such proofs of his innocence 
are in existence, continued under the 
ban of treason to our Government. Seve- 
ral of the papers, it is matter of public 
notoriety, were found upon the person of 
a conspirator, not many months ago, on 
the island of Bombay; and two of them 
were blank, with the Rajah’s seal affixed 
to them, to be filled up. probably with 
some proposal of co-operation with Rus- 
sia or Burmah, or some one or other of 
the thousand enemies witli whom British 
India is surrounded." A little before day- 
break'on the 5th, the time allowed him for 
the acceptance of the terms having expired 
without his compliance, the Resident, 
supported by the 8th regt. N.I., one 
company of II. M. 41st foot, and the flank 
companies of the 21st and 25th regts. of 
N. I. proceeded to the palace and arrested 
his highness, who surrendered at once, 
and was sent under an escort of 150 irre- 
gular horse and some sepoys, to the vil- 
lage of Nimbgaum, about seven miles from 
Sattara; and the same morning, Appa 


Sahib, the ex-rajahte brother* was pro- 
claimed hit successor. Bala Sahib, a mem- 
ber of the royal family, and about twenty 
adherents, followed the palankeen of the 
dethroned prince from Sattara: it is in- 
tended that he should reside at Benares, 
though some mention Malligaum. The 
present ngah has no children, and is not to 
be permitted to adopt ; so that the Sattara 
territory will, at his death, be annexed to 
the dominions of the Company. 

THE DECCAN CONSPIRACY. 

On the 29th July, two of the leaders 
of the Bundwallahs. out of the number 
condemned at Poona, were executed. 
The names of the sufferers were Sungajee 
Gungadhur and Ramchunder Gunnesh. 
The latter was a brahmin, and one of 
the principal fomenters of the insurrec- 
tion. The execution of this sacred rebel 
lias given rise to numerous malignant 
portents and prodigies of an ominous na- 
ture. Hunaimun has since been shaking 
and sweating. A Mahometan mosque 
has gotten the palsy, and numbers of 
people are continually assembling to see 
it in the shivers. Various disastrous 
events are prognosticated from the bang- 
ing of the brahmin. 

Another case of abortive insurrection 
is now undergoing examination in the 
Sudder Adawlut. Five persons, of Ma- 
hometan and Maliratta extraction, entered 
a village on the Bheema, and after tying 
up their horses and looking to their own 
wants, deputed one or two of tlieir num- 
ber to corrupt the fidelity of a police peon, 
w T ho gave information to the patel, and 
the party was seized. — Gaz Aug. 1. 

We have learnt that the tremendous 
revolutionary explosion, which we lately 
recorded as having thrown the military at 
Poona into such awful agitation, was 
brought about by an old moonshee, a 
discharged sepoy, nnd two other poor 
people, whose worldly means, if all clubbed 
together,, would scarcely suffice to com- 
pass the destruction of an old goat. We 
further understand that the whole fuss 
arose from their having made use of some 
silly language at a bharra kliana, at the 
artillery lines. When the cause of their 
imprisonment was published throughout 
the bazaar, where they are all known, it 
was laughed at. — Ibid*, Aug . 23. 

NATIVE MEMORIAE. 

We have some reuson for believing that 
the last despatch brought a communica- 
tion from the Court, elicited by the me- 
morial from the natives against the coun- 
tenance given by Mr. Forish's govern- 
ment to the misMonaries, in which the 
Court expresses its high disapprobation of 
such proceedings, and cautions the mem- 
bers of the. government to be more care- 
ful in this respect for the future.— C omt. 
Oct. 1 . 
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We hear rather unfavourably accounts 
of the health of the native troops at Aden. 
It has been reported to us, that m fourth 
of the sepoys are almost always in hoe* 
pital, and of a species of complaint that 
the medical men think can only be effec- 
tually removed by change of climate* 
The Europeans succeed better, both offi- 
cers and men, though the former, and 
more particularly the married portion, 
have been occasional sufferers. The set- 
tlement was proceeding tranquilly and. 
prosperously. — Cour . , July 30. 

The- commercial prospects of Aden 
begin to brighten. Two of the most in- 
fluential and extensive growers of coffee 
had come down to visit Capt. Haines, 
and expressed the utmost anxiety to be 
euabled to dispose of their produce there, 
rather than at the ports of the Red Sea. 
Some arrangement was entered into with 
them, much to their satisfaction, and 
confident hopes are now entertained that 
this new trade will take root and flourish 
in the settlement. We have heard it 
stated that there is an intention on the 
part of the Government to alter the pre- 
sent administration of Aden, from a mili- 
tary commandant and resident to an offi- 
cer holding the rank of lieut.-co)., who 
shall combine in his person the military 
and civil powers ; but many of the resi- 
dents are of opinion that, for the present 
at least, it would be advisable not to alter 
the present system ; at all events, not to 
remove Capt. Ilaines, who has the con- 
fidence of the Arabs and understands 
their character, until matters are esta- 
blished on a somewhat firmer footing. — 
Ibid. , Aug . 3. 

COCO-XUT BAY AT SURAT. 

Extract of a letter, dated Surat, August 
27th.— 1 “ Coco-nut. day has passed off here 
in the usual way, only government is said 
to have kept it on the wrong day, which, 
some of the brahmins and banyans say, is 
very inauspicious for this ill-fated city. 

I have heard it asserted that government 
took no part in the ceremony. Facts, 
however, seem to 6how the falsity of this 
assertion. Where is the ceremony per- 
formed? In one of the offices of the 
Udalut. Who besides natives are present ? 
European ladies and gentlemen. Who 
pays for the coco-nuts, &c. , used on the 
occasion ? Who defrays the expense of 
the Sanscrit prayers said to the river on 
this auspicious day ? Who orders out the 
vessels to maneeuvre up and down the 
river, firing salutes and displaying their 
colours, &c. ? Who orders the guns 
(about one hundred during the day) to be 
fired from the castle, and from the vessels 
in the river? I should suppose the Go- 
vernment or its agents do all this. Till 


* Mthia tb* fast Am JWir«i* the 

mpt for government used to throYV 
consecrated coco-nut into tbyriver t bwfc 
during Mr* fiuthfr rigors judgeship, it wa* 
transferred to tile Tfew&ub » the reason* 
for this transfer are left to be coqjeptumL 
This proxy system, however, in religious 
matters, it not vgcommon in India. Rich 
Mahoroedans, plio do not find it conve* 
nient to go to Mecca themselves, get #ubf 
sti tutes ; and wealthy Shette, among the 
Hindoos, send proxiee to Benares and 
other holy places. These proxies are wed 
paid for their trouble. The river begs* 
to rise about eight a.m. on Coco-nut Dayv 
just as the first salute was fired, and the 
flags hoisted ushering in the festival, end 
notwithstanding the coco-nuts, tlte San# 
scrit prayers, and guns, it continued to 
rise till night- fall ; after which it began to 
abate, which it has continued to do to the 
present time, to the great joy of thousands* 
One native woman, I hear, was drowned 
in the fresh. ^ The commodore’s barge, 
while engaged in the coco-nut concern, 
wus upset : up lives were lost. The go» 
verninent gun# make Coco-nut Day a very 
noisy day here : were it not for the * am* 
non s’ loud roar/ this day would pass eway 
as quietly as other Hindoo great day 
generally do.” — Gaz . Sept. 2. 

DESIRE FOR ENGLISH EDUCATION. 

A correspondent of the Durpun , sign- 
ing himself “ A Lover of the Progress of 
Learning,” writes in Marathee, as fol- 
lows : — “ Do oblige us by bringing our 
wants to the notice of government. The 
people of Nuggur and their children are 
very anxious to learn English ; and for this 
reason they sent a petition to government 
on the subject, but have received no an- 
swer. They are left helpless ; for there 
is no person here properly qualified to 
teach the English language, which the 
people are beginning to feel is the means 
of giving knowledge. But it is the busi- * 
ness of government to satisfy their thirst 
with the nectar of learning. There are 
English schools in Bombay, Poona, and 
Tana, hut none in the district of Ahmed- 
nuggur. We have therefore petitioned 
government, who, we hope, will come to 
a proper decision on the subject, that Hie 
people may be civilized." 

THE CONVERTED, PARSECS. 

Dr. Wilson has addressed a letter to 
the Bombay Courier on the subject of the 
“ misrepresentations made in certain jquar- 
ters, connected with the conversion of the 
two Parsee youths to whom he lately ad-* 
ministered the sacred rite of baptism,? 
which abundan tly refutes the loose changes 
vented against him, especially in the Cal- 
cutta Hurharu , the offspring of ignorance 
or malice, or both. He appears to have 







ta : thddiargeof bribing or petting * the 
friltiktf -M- toy*' that np ground for it has 
Mm addubed, and he adds '* I must ob- 
niitBj that so difficult do the Parseesfind 
it to account for the conversions on any 
worldly principles, that iu#a few of them " 
attribute them to the inffiMtnce of magic, 

- dispensed by myself, or of Borne unknown 
tjtodifid' epeeifle which I have furtively 
administered ; and that recourse lias ac- 
tually been had by some persons— whe- 
ther Athorvanor fiedin, I do not here 
say,— to a countermagic, to destroy the 
potency of my supposed charms. In the 
Ihorpun is a story about my encountering 
and defeating a devil in the jungles of the 
Northern Konkan, brought forward, I 
suppose, to explain the past occurrences, 
and to guard the native community against 
holding Intercourse with me in the time 
to COMM ) It is a curious circumstance, 
that the remedy for the infidelity of the 
youth as to the institutes of Zoroaster, 
seriously recommended by some of their 
friends. Is not discussion, but a copious 
potation Of nirang and the repetition of 
theiVtamta, commencing with the words 
Yatha Afatrio, and which is said to have 
been often effectual in securing the flight 
of Ahriman himself. Of this fact I have 
written proof in my possession. * * To the 
accusation of addressing “ the very young 
or the very ignorant," he says : “ How- 
ever unworthy my missionary services 
may be, they have not been restricted in 
their objects. I have taught the alphabet 
to a despised outcast, and Newton’s Prin- 
cipia to the son of a titled lord. I have 
met the learned Bhatta, the Jati, the 
Maulavi, and the Dastur on the arena of 
public discussion and debate, and my ex- 
positions of their systems of error, and 
which are founded on direct appeals to 
the Vedas, Pur anas, Koran , and Vendidad, 
are still unanswered. I have preached 
tile Gospel from Cutch to Canara, and 
from the island of Bombay to the plains 
of Berar, and that in the vernacular dia- 
lects of all the intervening provinces. 
And I have addressed all classes of the 
cogunumty,. literally from the prince in 
the had of royalty to the beggar on the 
hill of ashes.'* 


US dne Common level, arid any idea of 
acquiring distinct social rank and advan- 
tages, is completely' eradicated. Each 
one labours m a Common cause; and as 
bis exertions are not centred in himself, 
but merely devoted to a Common allot- 
ment, they will never be wielded with 
that acquisitive vigour of mind and body 
which an individual would employ in the 
invention of means and prosecution of 
schemes, to build up his own isolated for- 
tune. The greater part of the civil suits 
that occupy the time and attention of the 
Company’s judges and magistrates, relate 
to family disputes, divisions of interests, 
and partition of property into shares. 
Large estates are cut down and fractured 
into so many minute portions, and the 
dissevered family is again subdivided into 
so many other groups and families, having 
their separate common interests and 
quarrels to support, that, between the 
effects of cutting out shares, effecting new 
settlements, and paying law expenses, 
the general disseverment and construc- 
tion of separate interests are speedily 
overtaken by general poverty, debt, and 
misery. This is the general fete of all 
such families as have been divided by in- 
ternal discord ; and it is strictly the con- 
sequence of a law or usage, which pro- 
scribes all individual efforts, and con- 
demns the exercise of either art or reason, 
in any mode that would conduce only to 
private and single advantage. While the 
influence and authority of this system 
continues to call forth the spontaneous 
homage and veneration of the people of 
this country, we cannot expect them ever 
to make any perceptible progress in the 
acquisition of wealth and power, or in 
social eminence or dignity. The inacti- 
vity and indolence, for which the inhabi- 
tants of this country arc proverbial, and 
their indifference, or rather disregard, to- 
wards the adoption of any plan or mea- 
sure visibly fraught with benefit to them- 
selves, are wholly owing to the want of 
these feelings of self- independence, which 
might be roused by the stimulating influ- 
ences of such objects, as promised an ac- 
cession of fortune, and gave hopes of 
personal advancement . — Bombay Gazette, 
July 3. 


law or Inheritance. 

One of the greatest causes of the, inter- 
minable litigious wrangling and disputa- 
tion tlwt prevails in this country, arises 
from the law of inheritance. Property is 
either subject to an endless system of di- 
vision, or it is administered by the elder 
branch of a family, for the common good 
of all the other members gregatim. By 
this- system of inheritance, which seems 
to be an heir-loom from the patriarchal 


ROUTE TO EUROPE BT EGYPT. 

The foliowing directions relative to the 
route via Egypt from Bombay, for a lady, 
a gentleman, and four children, are con- 
tained in a letter published iiithe Bombay 
Times .— 

Clothing . — Two dozen shirts and a few 
coloured duck dresses, together with one 
warm woollen suit, and good cloaks, 
ought to be the amount for you and your 
children. Mrs. — — will require the 
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same P rq g Ma»o fnnen«id warm clotty 
iOk'. dresses. This 
prOpdrri s« |^^ season : ■ during 

the cdldy^pp^l^mH^will serve* 

JVwii wti.» T sfrc about two dozen 
bottles of water, packed in one of your 
trunks, which the discarding of your In- 
dian apparel will place at your disposal 
for that purpose. AlsopaOkup about 
one dozen canisters of presided meats. 
Wines, &c. you ought to take from the 
hotel at Suez, where you will be provided 
with carriage for the desert. Here they 
will assure you that farter is provided at 
every t,tage;— all I shall say is, carry your 
own with you, and say nothing abouw^$r 
you will never drink it. The captain of 
tlie steamer sometimes gives passengers 
water when leaving the ship. Do not 
depend upon this. 

Tents . — There are tents at intervals of 
about twelve miles. But if you take a 
middle-sized rowtee, or a bechoba, with 

you, it will be ja, comfort to Mrs. 

and the children, because it will enable 
you to halt where you please. You will 
find things very comfortable at the tents, 
with the exception of beds, which are 
very wretched. 

Bedding .— You may easily put up with 
the small mattresses already in your use 
(I do not recommend you to burthen 
yourself with bedsteads), but where you 
must serve yourselves very much, and 
often wish for your Indian servants, bad 
as they no doubt are, you will find two 
rather thick quilts, each seven feet by 
three, the most convenient bedding ; while 
such a bed will be found not deficient in 
softness, the ease with which it can be 
rolled up, compared with the difficulty 
attendant oil even the same amount of bulk 
when that is comprised in one mattress, 
will strongly recommend its use ; and, 
moreover, it possesses a pliancy which will 
render it very comfortable as a cushion 
on a camel (should you prefer that to a 

donkey), or for Mrs. ’s chair; while, 

at the same time, should the weather 
prove cold, it may be wrapped about the 
legs, feet, and body, during the journey in 
the desert. 

Conveyances . — In the present state of 
the road through the desert, I advise you 
not to take a van. Were the road as 
good as those of Bombay (as it might 
easily be made with twenty pioneers in 
one year), the conveyance would be found 
too heavy for the horses of Egypt ; what 
then must it be when it is considered that 
the road is as bad as any to be found in 
the most difficult parts of India! I re- 
commend you to ride upon & donkey ; 
your eldest boy may do the same ; the 
baby will of course accompany Mrs. — 
on her chair, or tonjon (if you can procure 
one of the few heavy and lumbering 
thingsin use), -and the two other children 


may be placed m a Chair carried* by 
donkeys, either together or separately. 
If you can get the tonjon, perhaps it might 
accommodate the two children, along with 
Mrs. — and the baby. It is carried 
by camels. * 

Improvements in Conveyances . — Perhaps 
the generality of ladies would prefer tne 
small chair whim is carried on donkeys, 
as presenting a less terrible 'eminence. 
The donkeys are pretty sure-footed, but 
camels are considered more so, in this 
part of the world. The conveyance in 
question is by no means, at present, so 
perfect as it might be made : it Is greatly 
to be wished that the steam committee 
would turn its attention to the subject. 
A friend of mine suggested the advantage 
which would accrue if, instead of the 
present thick bamboo for shafts on each 
side of the chair, the shafts were com- 
posed of laths of the bamboo, bound 
tightly together with gut, as in the bam- 
boos used by porters in India. Now, if 
in addition to the above improvement, 
light tonjon* were constructed, the con- 
veyance for a country like Egypt might 
be pronounced the most perfect devise- 
able. These should he covered with 
quilted cotton cloth, having openings oil 
all sides, and capable of being entirely 
closed up, if necessary. 

Bungalows. — It is the habit to speak of 
the route as being " thoroughly opened,” 
“ established,** and the like ; indeed, I 
observed in a paper, that “ the bunga- 
lows were completed;** but, on coming 
through the desert, I saw one scarcely 
half raised, and no others whatsoever. 
I observe now (by the papers) that a 
bungalow 1ms been built near Suez. I do 
not believe it, and I hope you also wilj 
be sceptical until you see it. 

Caution not to expect too much. — The 
route “ is opened and established and 
it is both to a wonderful extent, consider- 
ing the untoward nature of the means and 
appliances which Egypt presents; but 
let no one be deluded any more by these 
specious phrases; much remains to be 
done, much that is made up of little 
things, and of easy and ready accomplish- 
ment. One must enter a desert in order 
to learn the thousand petty conveniences 
which daily habit make matters so much 
of course, as to render unobserved the 
comfort they confer, until their absence 
presses it upon the attention. Let these 
be somewhat more attended to. True it 
is, many things may be dispensed with 
for a season, provided they cannot be 
bad ; but this Is by no means the ease— 
they can be had, and they therefore ought 
to be had. You know my habits, hoiw 
simple they are, and will thereby possess 
a key which will enable you to estimate 
the force of these observations. Be nei- 
ther discouraged on the one hand by 
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them, nor Jet a too implicit reliance on 
other statement^Jead you to expect entire 
ease in the journey. Do this and you 
will not experience disappointment, which 
lias a great tendency to exaggerate incon- 
veniences. 

Suez .—* After the foregoing, paragraph, 
this may not be an improper pl^ 9 e to say 
somethingabout Egypt. Suez jsaWretched 
place, both in respect to sefenery and com- 
fort. Hill’s hotel here is certainly much 
better than the generality of darumsalasi 
and if asupply happens to have rccentlyar- 
rived from Cairo, you will not be actually 
starved;, but if no such supply has lately 
arrived, quit the place forthwith ; let not 
the advantage to you as an invalid mducc 
you to stay for the benefit of its water, 
which is perhaps quite as good as that of 
Cheltenham. 

Cairo . — Cairo is a familiar word, and 
the place could not be entirely described 
if a book were written about it. Hill’s 
hotel here is very good for Egypt. I 
advise you rather to avoid than meet the 
English society which Egypt affords ; and 
in saying so, 1 say as little as well can be 
said; your own experience will bear me 
out, free from uricharitablcness. 

Alexandria . — Alexandria is well pro- 
vided with hotels. It is a more unplea- 
sant place than Cairo in its aspect, and 
has fewer lions ; you will, therefore, regu- 
late your time accordingly. 

The Nile . — The boats which ply upon 
the Nile vary very much as to the order 
of accommodation which they possess. 
The ordinary run swarm with vermin ; it 
is therefore very desirable to see them well 
washed or even sunk for a day or so, and 
by any other mode purified, prior to en- 
tering them. The cabins are so small 
that it is almost impossible for a lady to 
avail herself of the protection incident to 
accompanying a family. Mrs. — would 
find it rather unpleasant to sail down the 
Nile with you. Large boats may be had; 
but it is well to prepare the mind for con- 
siderable inconvenience on the Nile. Tiie 
hope of sailing so soon in a comfortable 
vessel in the Mediterranean may well 
buoy one up to undergo a much greater 
amount of present endurance. Indeed, 
from Alexandria the route becomes (whe- 
ther via France or Gibraltar) a mere trip 
of pleasure. 

Jlaggaye . — Do not trouble the officers 
of the steam packets with any questions 
relative to baggage, accommodation, or 
indeed anything else. They don’t like 
it. A void the word which I have italicised, 
and (if you can) denominate the. steamer 
a man-of-war ! No; but, joking apart, 
you^vilf find the most attentive and polite 
regferd to this little vanity insufficient to 
make them at home with you, or (should 
I say?) with themselves. There is, in 
fact, a restless sense, of injured dignity 
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about them, which a feeling mind hastens 
to allay, albeit atthe rilliE oEiiiee^ug some 
churlishness in return* I 
that passengers ‘^ip|be -.fe r 

wantonly or ignbjrantly "this 

prej udice. I do. not know suf&Sehfly the 
merits of the question to decide upqn 
this. All I can say is this; I myself, 
have only witnessed the most polite 
conduct on the part of passengers, and 
seen it met by*& want of the usual cour- 
tesies, when the ignorant apply for in- 
formation— and that, too (be it observed) 
to the only persons who can give the 
information called for. I believe these 
remarks will be very generally subscribed 
to b& passengers, and even by men of 
se$g|£. among themselves. - I have entire 
r6spCct for the naval service, and feel 
hurt at beholding gentlemen who, both 
by talent and education, are well qualified 
to serve their country in a time of war, 
JiohPthcrnselves (for it is they alone who 
do so), and their highly useful present 
employment, in low estimation. 

While on the present head (baggage), 
let me advise you to have yours in a com- 
pact form, so that you may lose none of 
it while transferring ait from vessel to 
vessel. 

KX( JiRPTAt, 

The Supreme Government, in reply to 
a reference made by the Chamber of Com- 
merce, through the Bombay Government, 
as to whether tlje productions of Seinde 
were entitled to drawback on the re-ex- 
portation, on the ground of that country 
not being included in the terms “ Conti- 
nent of India,” have decided that the 
entire province of Seinde, as of other dis- 
tricts on either banks of llic Indus, fall 
within the terms <r Continent of India;” 
the mountains beyond the valley of that 
river being the universally recognized 
boundary of India, and Seinde and the 
territory north of it beiug provinces of 
that country. 

A Government post between Bussorah 
and Beyrout has been organized, and 
since Nov. last a monthly mail has been 
regularly conveyed between Bagdad and 
Damascus, and thence to Beyrout, without 
any mishap; the average time in per- 
forming the journey from Bussorah to 
Bagdad, being six days ; Bagdad to Da- 
mascus, ten ; Damascus to Beyrout, 
three ; total, nineteen days. • An agent 
will be in waiting at Bussorah during the 
monsoon months, for the reception and 
forwarding of the mails, should they come 
up from Bombay, and he will accompany 
them as far us Hit. 

Pcstonjee Manockjee, the editor of the 
Jami-Jumskeed , has announced his inten- 
tion of publishing lVine’s Age of Reaeon, 

The weather reports from the Deccan, 
Konkans, and other districts in the inte- 
(2 Q) 
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rior, to the beginning of August, announce 
that a copious supply of rain has fallen 
throughout the different zillahs, and that 
'‘ there is every prospect of an abundant 
harvest, sufficient to dispel every gloomy 
anticipation which for a while seemed to 
overshadow the season.** The rain has 
fallen so abundantly in one of the talookus 
as to injure the crops by causing floods 
and overflows. 

A violent cholera broke out at Pund- 
hurpoor during the fair at that place, in 
which thousands of people were congre- 
gated from all parts of the country. It is 
stated that hundreds of the poor pilgrims 
were* 1 carried away, and that their bodies 
were thrown in the Blieema for want of 
the funeral rites. 

Cholera appears to prevail in other 
parts of the Deccan also. 

A prospectus of a new joint stock bank 
has been published at Bombay, to be en- 
titled “ The Bank of Western India.’’ 
The capital will be twenty lakhs, in 1,000 
shares of Rs. 500 each. 

The crop of opium this season will not 
be less than 20,<XX) chests, ami there are 
about 6,000 of last year’s crop still re- 
maining in Malwa. The price there is 
Its. 676 per chest deliverable in Bombay. 
In Bombay the price is entirely nominal, 
shipments by holders are in progress per 
Lady Grant . — Times , Any. 21. 


At the criminal sessions, which ended 
on the 8th August, Mr. Henry Glasgow, 
acting ordnance storekeeper at Colombo, 
was convicted of embezzlement, and sen- 
tenced to transportation for seven years ; 
and Mr. Vanderwall, late deputy fiscal, 
for embezzlement, pleaded guilty, and 
was sentenced to two years’ imprison- 
ment. 


Singapore. 

For about tlie last eighteen months, 
the island of Lombock has been a prey to 
civil war; its annals have been characte- 
rized by an event of the most tragical 
description. About the beginning of Inst 
year, the Goostie, or chief of Mataram, 
headed a rebellion against the royal 
authority of Korang- Assam, at that time 
swayed by a female sovereign. The queen 
maintained and defended her rights with 
resolution, protracting the war from 
month to month, until the successes of 
her rebellious vassal compelled her to 
solicit the assistance of the Java govern- 
ment. Before this could be given, she 
was reduced to extremity, and on the 
point of falling into the hands of the rebel 
force. Driven to desperation, she called a 


council of allherkindred,malQ and female, 
and urged upon them the alternative of 
self-sacrifice, in preference to falling into 
the hands of their enemies. The proposi- 
tion received the unanimous consent of all 
present, and, shutting themselves Up to- 
gether in the palace, the whole, to the 
number of about fifty, destroyed them- 
selves in the presence of each other, by 
stabbing themselves or falling on their 
swords ! The Goostie of Mataram, whose 
rebellion led to this terrible act of self- 
immolation, did not survive to enjoy the 
fruits of his success, having himself been 
killed in the war; and the Rajah Moorali 
Matt^, the only relative of the late he- 
roic queen left alive, succeeded to the 
sovereignty of Lombock, which he was 
allowed to enjoy until, not many weeks 
ago, the present Goostie of Mataram, 
following the # cxample of his predecessor, 
threw off his allegiance, and succeeded in 
deposing his rightful liege-lord, who is 
still in arms for the recovery of his lost 
power. These disturbances have com- 
promised property to a considerable 
amount belonging to an English mercan- 
tile house settled in Lombock, the pre- 
sent de facto ruler having thought fit to 
confiscate all the outstanding debts due 
to them, on the plea of their having 
given assistance to the former rulers of 
the country. — Sing . F. P. t June 20. 


Uurntat). 

Capt. McLeod, who was left in charge 
of the residency on the sand-bank at 
Amerapoora, has been forced, by the 
waters rising above the floors of his dwell- 
ing, to quit the capital, and retire with 
his whole establishment to Rangoon. 
This pleasant site for a British ambassa- 
dor’s residence was fixed by kingTharra- 
waddie ; and now the elements have 
washed him post out of it, this monarch 
testifies not the least concern at the cir- 
cumstance. Capt. McLeod was well re- 
ceived at Rangoon by the Woon-duok, 
and there he has for the present fixed his 
establishment. The reports of the in- 
tentions of Tharrnwaddie are contradic- 
tory ; some accounts represent that he is 
making great preparations for war; others 
that the tales of warlike preparations arc 
entirely groundless. The latest accounts 
received at Madras (August 31) repre- 
sent that Tlmrrawaddie has given orders 
to erect stockades at all parts of the river 
where ships of war might otherwise com- 
mand the hanks— is purchasing muskets ; 
has ordered the erection of powerful bat- 
teries on both sides of the river imme- 
diately above Rangoon — and has flown 
into a rage with the Woon-duck of that 
place for daring to tell him that he was 
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unable to obey his commands by blocking 
up the mouth of the river. 

Great activity is said to have been of 
late going on in collecting men and arms 
on the other side of the river. What it 
is all about we know not, but in all pro. 
bability the idea prevails that, as the 
residency has been withdrawn, we are 
about to commence hostilities. There 
can scarcely be any other object in view 
than defence, for we will never believe 
that the old gentleman at Beling would 
ever dream of attacking us with his own 
provincial means ; and we are not aware 
that any additional means are about to 
be provided for him . — Maulmain Citron., 
Aug. M. 

A letter from Arracan, dated Septem- 
ber 8th, says— “ The Burmese are ad- 
vancing and making defences as they 
come on; all communication of a friendly 
nature has ceased, and our pedlar mer- 
chants. who have crossed the boundary 
to trailic as usual, have come back in fear 
and trembling, while orders have been 
issued all along the frontier to keep back 
the Shan merchants, and all cattle, such 
as tattoos, bullocks, &c. which have till 
now always come across the Umadongs, 
in great numbers, the bullocks laden. — 
Englishman , Sept. 2d. 

Letters have been received at Barrack- 
poor, countermanding the instructions 
previously sent by the officers of the 40th 
regt. to hire bungalows for them at the sta- 
tion, in consequence of the orders for their 
departure fiom Dinapoor having been 
suspended sine die. Wc also hear that 
the 1.5th regiment, which only left Bar- 
rackpoor the middle of last month, have 
been recalled by express, from which it 
is inferred that peace is to be the order 
of the day. We lately saw letters of the 
22d ult. from Akyub, mentioning that 
every thing was quiet in that direction, 
and expressing the writers’ opinions of 
the peaceable intentions of the Burmese ; 
but we have had so many conflicting 
accounts from that quarter and from 
Rangoon, that it is impossible to form an 
opinion as to whether Tharrawaddee 
will have the hardihood to provoke, by 
further aggression, the punishment which 
he has already rendered himself fully 
deserving of. — Cal. Cour., Sept. 9. 


Advices from Bankok, dated June 
12th, state that the opium agitation (see 
p. 129) was subsiding; but notwithstand- 
ing the extensive confiscations that had 
taken place, the king was not satisfied 
that his ministers had rigidly performed 
their duty. The unfortunate Chinese 
who were seized in the Sampan puent, 
with opium on board, from Singapore, 


had been cast into prison, ‘and treated 
with great severity. The scarcity of 
money in Siam was great. 

The Penang Gazette says s M We un- 
derstand by the arrival of a junk from 
Pungah, that orders had been received 
there from Siam, strictly prohibiting the 
importation in future of opium into its 
several dependencies, and that special 
commissioners had been despatched to 
Trang, Tucopa, Dindong, and Quedah, to 
require the implicit enforcement, by their 
respective governors, of this mandate, 
and to burn and destroy all opium disco- 
vered at those places. It is estimated 
that the annual exportation of the drug 
from hence to the five provinces above- 
mentioned, has been from 150 to 180 
chests.” 

It is ralhcr extraordinary, that no 
accounts should yet have been heard of 
Dr. Richardson. We trust nothing has 
happened to him, though really, when we 
consider the rumours of assemblage of 
forces in that direction, the asserted luke- 
warmness, if not actual unfriendliness, of 
Siam, and the total absence of all intelli- 
gence of his movements, we cannot but 
entertain some fears that all may not be 
going on right with him. We would not 
suppose that any personal injury has oc- 
curred to him, but unless some account 
be received of him shortly, we shall be 
inclined to conclude that this communi- 
cation with Maulmain has been cut off. 
On the other hand, however, it is diffi- 
cult to imagine that the Shan states can 
have entered the lists against us. We do 
not see that they have any object in such 
a proceeding. Burmese rule they can- 
not covet, and yet the slightest reflection 
must convince them, that to aid ill our 
expulsion from these provinces must sub- 
ject them, if successful, to be overcome 
by the Burmese. — Maulmain Chron., 
July 31. 

Within the last week a few head of 
cattle have come down from the Shan 
states. From the report made by those 
who brought them down, it appears that 
they left Dr. Richardson at Lai- on g 
about three months ago, at which period 
he had sent off a despatch to Maulmain, 
and hud directed some of his men to pro- 
ceeded to Labong to purchase cattle. 
The men now come down state that, 
when they left, no difficulty existed in 
Labong and Lagong in procuring cattle, 
and that considerable numbers had been 
purchased, and would soon be brought 
down. At Zimmay, however, they state, 
it was not permitted to export cattle. 
If what they state be true, that Dr. Ri- 
chardson had sent off despatches to 
Maulmain some three months ago, we 
must conclude that the messengers (only 
two in number) have been carried off by 
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floods or by tigers. The men now come 
down have not heard of the story to 
which we alluded in our last ; but then 
they had quitted the Shan States previ- 
ous to the arrival there of the supposed 
expression of the king's ire . — Maulmain 
Chron. Aug. 14. 


Dutcf) vftntrta. 

There seems little doubt that the 
Dutch are now hastening with rapid 
strides to the subjugation of the whole 
island* of Sumatra. While they are ob- 
taining easy possession of the ports on 
the west coasts, to the northward of Ta- 
panooly, the resistance of the native 
tribes in the interior, whose opposition 
was formerly so fierce, appears to have 
ceased. On the east coast, in the course 
of last year, they formed an establish' 
mem at Indragiri, on the large river of 
that name ; Delhi is also menaced with 
a visit from them, the rajah of that terri- 
tory having recently given notice to the 
Straits government of their expected ap- 
proach across the country from Siugkcl, 
and that, without the interposition of the 
English, he would be compelled to sub- 
mit to whatever terms they might im- 
pose. Once established at Delhi, it 
only remains for them to take post on 
the large rivers which lie between that 
and Indragiri, in order to give them the 
command of all the eastern side of the 
island below Delhi, which does not al- 
ready own tlieir supremacy, while they 
arc already in possession of the opposite 
coast as far north as Singkcl. This place, 
as well as Delhi, was formerly a depen- 
dency of Acheen; and there seems little 
doubt that the remainder of the country 
on both coasts, to the northward, com- 
prising the dismembered fragments of the 
old Acheen monarchy, is destined to 
share the same fate as the rest of the 
island : notwithstanding the Dutch pledg- 
ed themselves, in 1824, that they would 
regulate their relations with Acheen in 
sueli a manner, that, while the exercise 
of their influence should contribute to 
commercial security, that state should 
‘‘ lose nothing of its independence.” In 
the arrangements they are making for the 
administration of those portions of the 
island which they have mastered by force 
of arms, the Dutch shew that they con- 
sider themselves established on a footing 
of permanency and security. Padang is 
to be annexed to Palembang, to form one 
residency, and the communication is to 
be opened through tlie interior so as to 
connect Padang and Bencoolen with the 
large navigable rivers of Palembang and 
Jambic. These fine streams and that 
of Indragiri are thus, we suppose, in- 
tended to the outlets for all the valuable pro- 
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duce of that portion of the island, so that 
commerce would flow through the chan- 
nels pointed out by nature, while Padang 
and Bencoolen would become mere mi- 
litary stations to preserve the command 
of these rivers. But, whether this be 
the intention or not. there seems every 
prospect of our seeing Dutch supremacy 
established within a very short period 
throughout the whole island from Acheen 
Head to the Straits of Sunda: compris- 
ing a country which, according to the 
best accounts, possesses a population of 
about four millions, which is more than 
twice the size of Java, is in many places 
of equal fertility, and infinitely superior 
to it in the number and extent of its na- 
vigable rivers ; and which, according to 
Rallies, might have been made more va- 
luable to England than even Java itself, 
and rendered capable of affording in a 
few years employment to as much Bri- 
tish tonnage as were engaged in the 
West- India trade in its best and bright- 
est days ! 

This consummation has been looked 
forward to with a great deal of anxiety 
and apprehension by all who possess ail 
interest in the commercial prosperity of 
this port, to lyhich, under a continuance 
of the illiberiii and exclusive system stiil 
in too many respects persevered in by 
the Dutch in these seas, such an event 
cannot fail to prove highly prejudicial. 
The trade of this port with the east coast 
of Sumatra has already experienced the 
effect of those illiberal regulations, in 
force at Palembang and other places, 
whicli totally prohibit the direct impor- 
tation from Singapore of British manu- 
factures ; and if this is the case while 
their supremacy is still partial, and in 
many localities recent, the effect of such 
a system of exclusion must come to be 
much more sensibly felt when their rule 
is extended over the whole island, and 
their hands strengthened by length of 
possession. In 1628-29, before the Dutch 
had obtained a secure footing in the inte- 
rior of Sumatra, the average monthly im- 
port of coffee from Campar alone amount- 
ed to nearly 1,000 piculs, whereas, ac- 
cording to the official statement of the 
trade for 1836-37, the imports of coffee 
from all parts, for the whole year, fell 
short of 8,000 piculs ! As for Penang, 
it exists, as a port of trade, almost entirely 
by the intercourse carried on with the 
coasts of Sumatra — and what must be 
its fate when the betel-nut and pepper 
ports come to be shut against the direct 
importations from it of British manu- 
factures? From Delhi itself, which seems 
to be the next port on the east const 
they are expected at, there are fully 
20,000 piculs of pepper exported annu- 
ally to Penang, to be exchanged for Bri- 
tish and British Indian manufactures. 
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The pepper might continue to go to Pe- 
nang after Delhi became a Dutch pos- 
session ; but no British cottons or wool- 
lens could go back in return, as they 
would be placed under total prohibition, 
in the same way as they are now, from 
any port in the Straits direct to a Dutch 
out port ! 

We are informed that the supreme 
government of Bengal has called the at- 
tention of ministers to the operations of 
the Dutch in Sumatra, and to the too 
probable consequences to our trade, in 
the event of their final success ; and it is 
to be hoped that this, coming in aid of 
the representations that have been sent 
in from the merchants in this settlement, 
and by mercantile bodies at home, may 
be attended with some beneficial effect. 
It is certainly time that something should 
be done to place British trade with the 
Dutch possessions in these seas upon the 
footing which every one believed was se- 
cured to it by treaty fifteen years ago. — 
Singapore Free Press , June 20. 

The following appointment is announ- 
ced in the Java Courant of 12th June : 
“ Mr. INI. A. Bergen to be provisional 
assistant resident, us also collector of cus- 
toms, and charged with levying duties on 
navigation and trade, at Indnigiri." The 
new settlement of Tndragiri is said to be 
only the first of a series of establishments 
which will ere long extend along the 
whole coast. 


From the tenon r of all the intelligence 
lately received from Persia, particularly 
the departure of Colonel Duhamel from 
court, we anticipate a speedy re- establish- 
ment of the former friendly relations be- 
twixt the Shah and ourselves. The re- 
storation of umiable relations betwixt the 
Persians and ourselves would put an 
end to the hostilities which have been 
waged for some time between Persia and 
Herat, and Herat and Afghanistan, and 
give encouragement to commercial inter- 
course, which has almost entirely ceased 
between those countries, to the great in- 
jury of all parties. — Cat, Cour. Aug. 3. 

The resident is still holding his court 
at Karak. The new governor of Bushire 
is said to be very violent in his extortions, 
and to he no way remiss in supplying his 
own wants and those ot the state, by the 
bastinado. A serious uproar is described 
as having occurred at Shiraz, through the 
licentiousness of the sarbauses or Persian 
soldiers. Some of these thought proper 
to take away a girl, and as the prince had 
gone out to hunt, a great body of the 
people, full of indignation, went and com- 
plained to Mirza Ahmed Khan, the vizier, 
and demanded redress. This he refused, 


or Was unable to give, and the people 
immediately docked to the kazee, who 
gave orders that the soldiers should be 
driven out of the city. The command 
was accordingly executed with much 
promptitude. The prince shortly after 
returned from his excursion, and was 
surprised to find that he was denied ad- 
mission into the city, and that the gates 
were shut against him. A violent strug- 
gle for entry accordingly commenced, in 
which ten men were killed and a good 
many wounded. The prince and his fol- 
lowers were, however, driven away,, and 
obliged to take shelter in a garden. 

The Shah is said to he doing all in his 
power to raise money, and is wholly un- 
scrupulous in the modes of obtaining it. 
The governor of Ispahan has been dis- 
placed, and treated with great cruelty. 
Not being punctual in the payment of his 
annual revenue, (>3,000 toinauns, a eunuch 
named Manacliar Khan, of Georgian ex- 
traction, and a favourite of the shah, was 
sent to bring in the cash. This, however, 
he was not able to effect, so he adminis- 
tered to the insolvent governor a sound 
drubbing, and sent him bound to Teheran. 
• — Bombay Gaz ., Aug. JO. 

The recent arrival from the Gulf has 
brought intelligence that the sultan was 
dangerously ill ; that Moliumed Aly was 
determined to follow up the advantage he 
had gained ; tliat Kourshid Pasha was 
intriguing with the Persians, who were 
raising a force, but for what purpose was 
yet unknown ; that he was slowly but 
securely (for lie was still at Lasha] ex- 
tending the influence of his master along 
the shores of the gulf, and that, in despite 
of all remonstrance, he was determined 
to prosecute his plans of aggression against 
Bussorali and Bagdad. As far as regards 
Kourshid Pasha, this intelligence may be 
all very true ; but in every other respect 
it is not entitled to credit. — Courier, 
Aug. 31. 


ANNIHILATION OF THE OPIUM TRADE. 

We resume the history of the annihi- 
lation of the opium trade. 

On the 4th May, Capt. Elliot issued 
the following “ Public Notice” from Can- 
ton : “ In the present state of circum- 
stances, the chief superintendent is not in 
a situation to do more than refer lier 
majesty's subjects for general guidance to 
his public notice, dated at Macao on the 
23d March last. He need hardly ob- 
serve, however, that it is his purpose to 
remain in Canton till his public obliga- 
tions to this government are fulfilled, and 
he will afford the best information in bis 
power of the probable period of his de- 
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p&rture from time to time. Parties will, 
therefore, be pleased carefully to regulate 
their proceedings accordingly. There is 
a part of the public pnpcr promulgated 
this evening (not desirable to advert to 
particularly) which need give no uneasi- 
ness. He hopes it will be felt that the 
circumstances shall be suitably arranged 
at the proper moment.*' 

A notification from the high commis- 
sioner and governor (through the Kwang- 
cliow-foo) appeared about the same date, 
stating that when the superintendent re- 
presented that he would deliver 20 ,283 
chests of opium, the high commissioner 
agreed to certain terms, one being, that 
when half should be delivered, a “ mea- 
sured permission’* should be given for the 
passage-boats to apply for passes ; that 
when the amount received approached a 
half, the commissioner and governor had 
prepared instructions for allowing the 
communication by passage- bouts ; but 
that Mr. Johnston suddenly desired to 
stop the deliveries, “ with the design of 
coercing” them ; and for this reason the 
instructions were withheld ; that it now 
appeared that several vessels had made 
delivery; that, in accordance with the 
declaration, to give a measured permis- 
sion to the passage-boats to run to 
and fro, to remove the guards from the 
foreign factories, and to permit the open- 
ing of the trade ; Capt. Elliot might 
proceed to Macao, but the sixteen hos- 
tages must remain till the whole mat- 
ter is completed : the boats to have sealed 
passports, and to be still subject to ex- 
amination at the customs stations. A 11 
the cargo ships are permitted to open 
their holds for trade, but the foreign 
merchant ships in the outer waters must 
wait till the matter is brought to a con- 
clusion. 

On the 1 1th May, the same date as the 
notice to British subjects, given in p.132, 
Capt. Elliot issued another, announcing 
that he had received an edict to the joint 
address of the consul of the King of Hol- 
land, the consul of the United States, and 
himself, whereby the ships and crews of 
all nations, henceforward arriving in 
China, are liable to the penalties of con- 
fiscation and of death, upon (lie importa- 
tion of opium : and lie observes, “ The 
danger of confiding to this government 
the administration of any judicial process 
concern ing foreigners can scarcely be more 
strikingly manifested than in the list of 
names lately proscribed by the high com- 
missioner. Evidence that has been good 
to satisfy his Exc. that these sixteen 
persons (see p. 132) are principal parties 
concerned in introducing opium, and 
therefore to justify their detention as 
hostages, would of course he equally good 
for other conviction of the like nature. 
It may be taken to be certain, however, 
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that the list contains the names of per- 
sons who have never been engaged in 
such pursuits, or, let it be added, in any 
other contraband practice. In investiga- 
tion upon such subjects, the Chinese 
authorities would probably be guiltless 
of any deliberate intention to commit 
acts of judicial spoliation and murder. 
But it is plain that, in the present state 
of the intercourse, there would he exces- 
sive risk of such consequences, and there- 
fore the present law is incompatible with 
safe or honourable continuance at Can- 
ton, if nothing else had happened to esta- 
blish the same conclusion. It places, in 
point of fact, the lives, liberty, and pro- 
perty of the whole foreign community 
here at the mercy of any reckless foreign- 
ers outside, and more immediately at the 
disposal of the Hong merchants, linguists, 
compradores, and their retainers. The 
chief superintendent by no means ascribes 
general wickedness to those parties, hut 
their situation and liabilities make them 
very unsafe reporters; and yet it is 
mainly upon tlieir reports that the judg- 
ment of the government will he taken. 
It will be particularly observed that per- 
sons remaining arc understood by the 
government to assent to the reasonable- 
ness of the law.** 

The edict referred to is to this effect : 
“ Having reference to the great numbers 
of the foreigners of various nations, and 
the openness of communication by sea in 
every part, the laws and enactments of 
the celestial court being very strict, it is 
still requisite that the punishment attach- 
ing to the prohibition against the impor- 
tation of opium should be plainly pro- 
claimed. All you foreigners of every 
nation — should you not come hither, there 
the matter rests ; hut should you come to 
the territory of the celestial court, he you 
foreigners of any country whatsoever, so 
often as opium is brought, in all cases, in 
accordance with the new law, the parties 
shall be capitally executed, and the pro- 
perty entirely confiscated. Say not that 
it was not told beforehand !” 

On the 1 9th and 20th May, Capt. Elliot 
issued further notices, which we are com- 
pelled to publish in full, lest we should, 
in epitomising them, mistake the sense of 
these very confused and obscure docu- 
ments. 

“ Canton, 19tli May 1839. — The Chief 
Superintendent gives notice and enjoins 
all her Majesty’s subjects, either actually 
in China or hereafter arriving, merchants, 
super-cargoes, commanders, commanding 
officers of ships, seamen, or others, having 
control over or serving on hoard of Bri- 
tish ships or vessels bound to the port of 
Canton, not to be requiring, aiding, or 
assisting in any way in the bringing into 
the suid port of Canton any such British 
ship or vessel, to the great danger of 13ri- . 
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tish life, liberty, and property, and the 
prejudice of the interests and just claims 
of the Crown, till a declaration shall he 
published under his hand and seal of 
office, to the effect that such bringing in 
of British shipping, or of British pro- 
perty in foreign shipping, is safe in the 
premises. And the Chief Superintendent, 
making these solemn injunctions for the 
safety of British life, liberty, and property, 
and in the protection of the interests and 
just claims of the British Crown, re- 
serves to her Majesty’s Government, in 
the most complete manner, the power to 
cancel and disregard all future claims 
whatever on the part of her Majesty’s 
subjects or others preferring such claims 
on account of British property, either left 
behind or to be brought in, if any such 
British subjects or others preferring such 
claims shall disregard these injunctions 
now put forward respecting the keeping 
out of British shipping and property, till 
the declaration aforesaid shall be duly 
published.” 

“ Canton, 20tli March 1839. — Having 
reference to the draft of his public notice 
submitted to the perusal of the merchants 
for their guidance fourteen days since, the 
Chief Superintendent has now to acquaint 
her Majesty’s subjects that he has reason 
to hope for the report of the whole deli- 
very of the opium in the course of the 
next twenty-four hours; and his own 
departure will be regulated by that of her 
Majesty’s subjects, and any other foreign- 
ers, who may claim Ills property, pre- 
sently detained in Canton by the com- 
missioner’s commands.” 

On the 18th May the imperial com- 
-missioner promulgated an edict, ad- 
dressed to the Hong merchants, contain- 
ing a report from certain high officers, and 
stating that the delivery of the opium 
from the foreign ships is nearly com- 
pleted ; that the ships at Whampoa have 
been already allowed to re-open their 
trade, under certain regulations ; that 
thirteen ships which had arrived were 
measured, but that the Peih-la-Ie (the 
Robert Fulton ), American vessel, laden 
with cotton, had refused to be measured, 
and had gone to the eastward. The com- 
missioner threatens the vessel with serious 
consequences “ if she dares to sail to 
other places on the high seas, where it is 
unlawful for her to go, to form connexions 
with the ships of Chinese marauders, and 
traffic in opium.” 

Another edict, dated May 23d, from 
the same officer, is to this effect: “Opium, 
pervading with its poisonous influence 
the inner land, has been a source of very 
great injury. These ten persons, Da- 
dabhoy, Framjee, Henry, Daniell, Stan- 
ford, Bomanjee, Inglis, Green, Kesze, 
and Illibery, natives of England and other 
countries, have all been habitually accus- 
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tomed to deal therein. They have eagerly 
snatched at gain, and strove for clandes- 
tine advantages. At this time, When 
measures of investigation are being so 
urgently adopted, and the regulations of 
government so strictly enforced, it would 
have been right to put the laws in force 
for their punishment. But, taking into 
indulgent consideration the conduct of 
the said foreigners, after they had received 
commands to deliver up their opium, in 
speedily joining with Elliot to deliver it 
up, and thereby showing that they are yet 
sensible to fear of the laws, we, the com- 
missioner and the governor, have reve- 
rently embodied the heaven-like befievo- 
lence of the great emperor, and remitted 
the punishment of their offences. Now 
that the store-ships have given up the 
entire amount of the opium, it is not ex- 
pedient that they should be allowed any 
longer to delay their stay in Kwang-tung, 
lest their own cunning should bud forth 
again. We proceed, therefore, to give 
our urgent commands. W T lien these 
reach the merchants, &c., let them im- 
mediately enjoin these commands on 
each of the sold foreigners, Dadahhoy 
and the rest, individually, that they 
speedily return to their countries, and 
that they will never again venture to 
come. These being placed on record, let 
them wait until passports are given them 
to go outside. Should they presume, 
under cover of altered names, to come 
here again, so soon as the fact shall be 
discovered, their otfences shall surely be 
punished with severity. There shall cer- 
tainly be no renewed leniency or indul- 
gence.” 

A proclamation from the che-foo of 
Canton announces that he had received 
the joint commands of the high commis- 
sioner, the viceroy, and the foo-yuen, to 
stop up the back-doors of the foreign fac- 
tories, so that the foreigners may not “go 
walking about irregularly, disturbing and 
annoying” those officers, t. e. presenting 
petitions at the city gate ; that a railing 
or pallisade be erected before the front- 
doors, as of old, and no street or lane ap- 
proach near to the foreign factories, as 
was formerly done, those streets which 
had just now been blocked up not again 
to be opened; that the walls which block 
up those streets be built both high and 
thick, and of solid materials too, und a 
pathway left to serve as a means of com- 
munication (for the licensed natives to go 
in and out) ; and all communication be- 
tween the native shopkeepers with fo- 
reigners is to be cut off, by removing the 
former from certain streets, with some 
exceptions. “ In Sun tow lan kai (alias 
Hoglane), there are a great many Chinese 
who live by making foreigners' caps 
and clothes, and all the sundry utensils 
that foreigners use. If we were to lay 
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our prohibition on all of these, it would 
not be displaying our tenderness to the 
men from a- far; therefore we command 
the Hong merchants to go from door to 
door, and inquire into the real nature of 
their business, and become security for 
them, which being done, we shall permit 
them, as of old, to carry on their trade ; 
but if the Hong merchants cannot be- 
come security for them, we shall drive 
them out.** 

On the 23d May, a representation was 
drawn up, addressed to Lord Palmerston, 
and signed by certain “ British merchants 
trading at Canton,”* of “ the recent acts 
of expression on the part of the Chinese 
government.** These aggressions or “ acts 
of violence,’* are stated to be, first, the 
stoppage of the whole legal trade of the 
port, even of vessels fully laden, and wait- 
ing only their port clearances, and against 
which no ground of complaint is alleged ; 
.second, the forcible detention in Canton 
of all foreigners, including her majesty’s 
superintendents, in order to compel the 
supposed holders of opium to the surren- 
der of property belonging to themselves, 
and others in India and Kurope, to the 
value of from £2,000,000 to £3,01)0,000 
sterling ; third, the open and undisguised 
threat, to hold foreigners responsible with 
their lives for this surrender, and for any 
future infraction of the Chinese custom 
laws ; fourth, the attempt to force fo- 
reigners to sign bonds, rendering not only 
themselves, but all others coining to 
China, over whom they have no control, 
liable to the same penalties ; and on the 
refusal on the part of foreigners to sign 
such bonds, the promulgation of an edict 
by the high commissioner, declaratory of 
the determination of the government to 
enforce such penalty. 

The memorialists state that all foreign- 
ers reside in Canton on sufferance ; that 
they have no means of ascertaining the 
laws except the acts of the provincial go- 
vernment ; and that the opium trade has 
steadily increased from an import of 4,100 
chests in 1796, to upwards of 30,000 
chests in 1837, “ with the open and un- 

• The following are the signatures:— Dent and 
Co., Lindsay and Co., Dell and Co., MacVicar and 
Co., Dirom and Co., Gibb, Livingston, and Co., 
Charles S. Compton, D. and M. liustomjce, Jamie- 
son and flow, W.andT. Gcmmell and Co., Bibby, 
Adam, and Co., Turner and Co., Robert Wise, 
Holliday and Co., Heerjeebhoy Rustomjee, Hor- 
inasjee Framjee, Shavaxshaw Hustomiec, C’owas- 
jee Pallonjce, Bomanjee Ilossonjee, Pallunjee Nes- 
serwanjee, Cowasjce Sapoorjee Taback, Burjorjee 
Manerjee, Daniell and Co., Framjee Dadabhoy, 
Bomanjee Manecjee, Sackhusson Budwoden, Bur- 
jorgee Sorabjee Ncsservanjee Dorabjee, Bomanjee 
Mody, Dosabhoy Ilormusjee, Pcstonjoe Nesser- 
waniee Ruttonjee Shroff; Abeendin and Slieem- 
soodeen, Framjee Jamsetjec Coverjee Jeevajee 
Pestonjee Nowrojee, Jamsetjce Rustomjee, Hor- 
musjee Byramjee, Cursetjce Sapoorjee, Jemsetjee 
Eduljee, Cowasjee Sapoorjee, L.. for myself and 
partners. The Regiatet says : " The paucity of 
signatures is accounted for by the fact of the retire- 
ment of many British and Parsee merchants from 
Canton. 


disguised connivance of the local authori- 
ties.'* The importation of opium into 
China was at one time allowed on pay- 
ment of a duty, but discontinued in 1796. 
Its admission was again strongly recom- 
mended to the imperial government in 
1836. No penalties have ever been en- 
forced against foreigners bringing it to 
China, and the prohibitory laws have 
never been a rule to the functionaries of 
the Chinese empire, who should have ad- 
ministered them, nor to the Chinese 
people on whom they were intended to 
operate, which facts are openly admitted 
in the edict of the imperial commissioner, 
dated the 18tli March. They further 
state that the peculiar character of the 
opium trade was distinctly recognized in 
the report of the select committee of the 
House of Commons in 1830, and that in 
the subsequent report in 1832, the com- 
mittee express their opinion, “ that it 
does not seem advisable to abandon so 
important a source of revenue as the East- 
India Company’s monopoly of opium in 
Bengal and they conceive it will there- 
fore be admitted that British subjects 
have carried on this trade with the sanc- 
tion, implied, if not openly expressed, of 
their own government ; and at the same 
with an advantage to the revenue of Bri- 
tish India, varying of late years from 
£1,000,000 to £1,300, (XX) sterling. They 
do not deny the “ unquestionable right” 
of the Chinese government to put a stop 
to the importation of opium, and have 
readily signed an agreement to abstain 
from that trade at Canton on the first re- 
quisition of the government to that effect; 
hut long prescription had hitherto given 
foreigners ample reason to question the. 
sincerity of the Chinese government with 
regard to the discontinuance of the im- 
portation, and under any circumstances, 
that government cannot be justified by 
the lax observance of prohibitions, and 
open connivance of its officers, in at one 
time fostering a trade involving several 
millions sterling, and at another render- 
ing its pursuit a capital crime. This de- 
mand for the unconditional surrender of 
the whole of the opium in the depot ships, 
was one with which foreigners could not 
comply, the great bulk of that opium be- 
ing the property of others in India and 
elsewhere ; and they were equally unable 
to give the bonds required. The high 
commissioner finding at the expiration of 
three days, the time within which he had 
ordered the whole of the opium to be de- 
livered up, and the bonds to be given, 
thutiiis orders had not been obeyed, sent 
the Hong merchants in chains to the fo- 
reign factories, threatening to put them to 
death before our doors, and at the same 
time commenced other menacing prepa- 
rations against the foreigners themselves. 
At this stage of the business, her majesty’s 
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chief superintendent arrived in Canton ; 
and they say, “ We feel it our duty to 
express to your lordship our deep sense 
of the public spirit which induced this 
officer, at no inconsiderable risk, to en- 
deavour to rescue British life and pro- 
perty from a position of fearful jeopardy ; 
and we may unsure your lordship that hut 
one feeling existed of the extreme peril of 
the whole community at the period when 
he succeeded in forcing his way to Canton, 
and took charge of all responsibility in 
file negotiations with the Chinese govern- 
ment. Although the measures of her 
majesty’s representative have relieved us 
from all responsibility in surrendering so 
large an amount of property, we may still 
he allowed respectfully but earnestly to 
entreat your lordship’s mediation to ob- 
tain the earliest possible fulfilment of the 
guarantee given on behalf of her majesty’s 
government, and thus he the means of 
saving many of the owners of the pro- 
perty from inevitable ruin, and all of them 
from heavy loss.” They further state 
that, independently of the opium seized, 
there was British property of other kinds 
in Canton, to the value of upwards of 
.£1,000,000 sterling, besides a large and 
vuhmble fleet of shipping lying at Wham- 
poa, consigned to their care, but totally 
beyond their control ; and although this 
property was not alleged to have incurred 
any penalty, the high commissioner never 
attempted to distinguish the participators 
in the one trade from those of the other, 
but placed both under one common sus- 
pension, and the whole body of foreigners 
in arbitrary confinement. They there- 
fore think liis lordship will he convinced 
that some serious alterations in our rela- 
tions with the Chinese empire are indis- 
pensably necessary. 

'file surrender of the 20,283 chests of 
opium was completed on the 21st. On 
the 24th, (’apt. Elliot took his departure 
from Canton, accompanied by the follow- 
ing merchants, against whom an edict of 
perpetual banishment from China had been 
promulgated: viz . Dadabhoy Fmmjee, 
Messrs. Henry, Dauicll, Stamford, Boman- 
jee, Inglis, Green. Kape, and Ilbery .Capt. 
Elliot went to Whampoa in a boat be- 
longing to the Reliance , and several of the 
others had taken up the passage- boats. 
The embarkation was, as Capt. Elliot in- 
tended, effected without any concourse of 
people. The Hong merchants, of course, 
were present, and some other officers, to 
identify the individuals of the list. Im- 
mediately after Capt. Elliot and his party 
left, the guard of the coolies in front of 
the factories and at the entrance of China- 
street was withdrawn, and any foreigner 
who liked might walk into the back 
streets. The influx of curious Chinese, 
so long shut out from the square, was of 
course considerable, and much surprise 
Asiat.Joum. N.S. Vol.30. No. 120. 


was expressed at the different appearance 
it now presents, the enclosures alluded to 
in the magistrate’s proclamation being al] 
but finished. 

The Canton Register says : “ The hour 
of 11a.m. had been fixed by Capt. Elliot 
for his departure, but the local govern- 
ment, in order to evince every possible 
mark of contempt for, and to cause every 
kind of petty annoyance to, the British 
superintendent and the expelled of his 
countrymen, delayed the departure until 
5 f.m. Capt Elliot had already put oft* 
from the steps of the British consulate, 
when I-Iowqiia and Mandarin Mowqua 
fas he is called) arrived ; and to prove to 
these individuals the superiority of foreign 
amenity to the so-mucli-boustcd ceremo- 
nial politeness of the Chinese, Capt. El- 
liot hacked his boat to the steps, landed, 
and received llowqua in the garden of 
the consulate.” 

The following foreign merchants chose 
to remain at Canton: — Messrs. G. T. 
Braine, Bell, Genimell, Wilkinson, Forbes, 
Delano, Westmore, Cooper, Hathaway, 
Low, E. King, Bull, Nye, Sackseri, Cry- 
der, F. A. King, and the Rev. P. Parker, 
M. IX, besides a few Parsecs. 

The Canton Register states that the 
only American merchant included in the 
“ proscribed sixteen ” did not subscribe 
the bond exacted of and submitted to by 
the remaining fifteen, who were all either 
native British or Hindu- British subjects. 

A special proclamation, dated May 
31st, from the imperial commissioner, the 
governor-general of the two Kwnng pro- 
vinces, and the licut—governor of Canton, 
announces that they had received 20,283 
chests of opium,surrendered from thestore 
ships, and had made an immediate report 
by express, requesting the imperial will 
to send the opium to Peking, there to be 
strictly examined and destroyed; in re- 
turn to which they had received a de- 
spatch from the cabinet council, as fol- 
lows : — 

“ This affair has been extremely well 
managed; and I, the emperor, certainly 
have no suspicion that there is any de- 
ception or glossing in the matter ; but as 
to the request that the opium shall he 
sent to Peking to be destroyed, I 'consi- 
der that the distance is great and the 
roads difficult, and it would require the 
strength of too many of the people; there- 
fore there is no necessity to send it to 
Peking. Lin and his colleagues are to 
assemble the civil and military officers 
and destroy the opium before their eyes ; 
thus manifesting to the natives dwelling 
on the sea coasts, and the foreigners of 
the outside nations, an awful warning.’* 
The aforesaid officers thereupon say : 

“ We immediately despatched civil and 
military officers to the Boguc, and fixed 
the 22d of the moon for them to stiperin- 
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tend the excavation of a stone- lined 
trench, into which the opium is to be 
thrown, and mixed and stirred up with 
tinshiked lime and rock salt, and be thus 
destroyed before the eyes of all the civil 
and military officers, and the dregs be 
then cast into the sen ; for the natives of 
the sea coasts, and the foreigners of the 
outside nations, must be made to know 
how greatly the anger of the emperor 
has been excited, and to learn that even 
ordure is more valuable as a manure for 
the land than the smoking mud.” 

The same day. a letter from the Ifong 
merchants stated that they had received 
orders from the governor and hop] jo, di- 
recting that the foreign ships which come 
to trade must obey the former regulations, 
and enter and anchor in Wlmmpoa Iteach, 
near the village of Shin Tsiug, there wait- 
ing to he examined and searched; after 
which they will be allowed to break hulk 
ami send their cargo up to Canton, but 
they will not he allowed to remain un- 
ehored at Yuclioo, Woochung, and other 
places. 

The following is a detailed statement 
of the quantity of opium delivered : — 


J-nline, M 'theson and Co 7,341 

Dent amt ( 'o 1 ,7-3 

Daniel and Co .Y. . 1 ,4; 13] 

Russell and Co 1 ,437 1 

Mm- vicar and Co. 1,140] 

Janline. M:\theson and Co,, per Alexander 

Robertson 4»7 

Lindsay and Co 341 

fiemmell and Co 20! 

J iseph de Souza, of Bombay 1H3 

Wetmnre and Co. li'3 

John Thaeker IM» 

Turner and Co, 71 

J. and M. Crngg and Co. 63 

Kid in ton, M‘Clean and Co 60 

Hell and Co 40 

Kdward Pereira 33 

Fox, Rawson and Co. 30 

Gibb, Livingston and Co 20 

Alexander ('aider 1.1 

Gouldsboroit^h 12 

Jamieson and How 10 

James Sturkey lo 

A. f. Smith 7 

Bibby. Adam and Co. 5 

K. Fra*er’. jun. 2] 

And 

The Phrsec merchants .1,34.1] 

Total 20,2113] 


Mr. King, the American anti- smug- 
gling merchant, hud the curiosity to wit- 
ness the process of destroying the opium, 
anti to seek a conference with the com- 
missioner respecting the existing and ap- 
prehended difficulties. “ The Morrison 
coming in on the 14-th,” lie says. “ I pro- 
ceeded in her the following tlay to the 
Bogue with two friends, and on anchor- 
ing at noon, the 17th, sent aboard to one 
of the naval officers of the Cham pec sta- 
tion, asking the necessary permission. 
The card was duly conveyed to the com- 
missioner, and the request promptly 
granted. At 10 a. *r. we left the ship in 
our own boat, escorted by several barges, 


and proceeding up the channel east for 
the Hogue forts, some five or six miles, 
reached, at eleven, the spot where the 
drug is being destroyed, and where the 
commissioner has his temporary residence, 
an enclosure of some four hundred feet 
squure, well palisaded, the side opposite 
(away from) the river being occupied by 
neat buildings for stofmg the opium, &c. 
The larger part of the foreground was co- 
vered by three vats, of perhaps seventy- 
five feet by 150 each, opening by sluices 
into the river. The chests of opium, 
after being re-weighed and broken up, in 
the presence of the high officers, were 
brought down to the vuts : the contents, 
hall utter bull, broken down ami crushed 
upon platforms raised on high benches 
above the water, and then flushed by tin- 
feet of the coolies into the receptacles 
beneath. A large number of men were 
employed in thus macerating the balls 
for some days with long rakes, until the 
whole became a betid mud, when the 
sluices were raised, and the vats emp- 
tied into the river. Every precaution 
seemed to t>e used by the officers to en- 
sure the complete destruction of the drug, 
the spot being well guarded, the work- 
men ticketed, &c. ; in fact, we turned 
from the scene fully satisfied that the 
work was being performed with rigid 
faithfulness, and much disposed to won- 
der, that while Christian governments are 
growing and farming this deleterious drug, 
this pagan monarch should nobly dis- 
dain to enrich his treasury with a sale that 
could not fall short of l)rs. 20,000,000. 

“ We now passed to our audience 
with the imperial commissioner, through 
piles of broken opium boxes and cover- 
ings. We found his Exc. in a tempo- 
rary-audience room, supported on the 
right by the admiral of the station, and 
on the left by the lioppo and the provin- 
cial judge, or Anchatse. We stood before 
the commissioner, but were permitted ami 
requested to follow our own fashion as to 
ceremonies. His manner was kind and 
simple ; and his fine vivacious and spi- 
rited countenance contrasted favourably 
with tliut of the square, hard-featured 
admiral, and of his heavy, unintelligent 
colleagues on the bench opposite. After 
replying to his questions, if 1 had duly 
received his chop (addressed to me in 
March Inst), if we hud seen the pro- 
cess of destroying the drug, &c. &e., my 
two petitions were presented. He re- 
ceived the papers, and replied to the first, 
(which respected the concerns of the 
Morrison , ) that my business should go 
without interruption on the old tooting. 
The second was a longer paper, request- 
ing certain ameliorations, &c. calculated 
to remove existing difficulties, and to 
avert the threatened hostilities. He as- 
sured us, that whatever might be the 
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course pursued by England, the legal 
traders of other nations should be cure- 
fully protected. We intimated that the 
Chinese power of protection did not ex- 
tend beyond their own shores. Many 
general questions and replies followed, 
and on leaving, it \vus arranged that an 
answer to the petitions should be given 
on the Morrison's' return to Chuinpce, 
after obtaining her pilot.’* 

In the early part of June, it would ap- 
pear, from a notification from the hoppo, 
that Capt. Elliot applied to the imperial 
commissioner for permission to the Bri- 
tish merchants to conduct their business 
at Macao. The terms of the application 
do not appear, as this document is not 
published, at which the Canton papers 
naturally express surprise. The hoppo 
states, that he had received the com- 
mands of the high commissioner and go- 
vernor, that “ in reference to those mer- 
chant vessels which, during this year, 
have arrived at Canton, if they are willing 
to trade, then they ought immediately to 
proceed to Whamjioa, and wait till they 
be examined, in conformity with the re- 
gulations ; if they are not willing to 
trade, they ought to return house as 
speedily as possible. As to what he 
(Elliot; suys, that the ships must wait 
till they can get a reply from the sove- 
reign of their country, this is clearly an 
evasive excuse. In reference to wluit he 
begs about being permitted to load cargo 
at Macao, this is still more at variance 
with the established 'regulations, and is 
stilt more difficult to be permitted.” 

On the I2th June, a general meeting 
of merchants was held at Macao, Mr. 
<J. T. Bruine in the chair, when it was 
resolved, “ That this meeting sees with 
regret that there arc parties preparing to 
send British ships ami property to Can- 
ton. in opposition to the strict injunctions 
of H.M.'s chief superintendent. That 
with the view of ascertaining the position 
of British ships and property, a requisi- 
tion he made to 1dm to state, firstly, 
whether the several public notices issued 
by him are to be considered as placing a 
positive embargo oil British ships and 
property by the government of Great 
Britain ; and, secondly, whether lie con- 
siders the present tone of his negotiations 
with the Chinese government such as to 
warrant a belief that, at no very distant 
date, we may expect such an arrangement 
of existing differences, as to admit of 
British property being sent within the 
Bocca Tigris. 

The following is Capt. Elliot’s reply, 
dated the Mth : “ The meeting will per- 
mit me respectfully to remark, that I un- 
derstand mi embargo to be an act of tfic 
government of a country, prohibiting the 
departure of the ships and goods of ano- 
ther: from its ports. Founding my reply 
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to the first question proposed to me on 
that impression, it will be obvious that 
the several public notices issued by me 
cannot place an embargo on British ships 
and goods. Their purpose and effect re- 
main to be noticed. A crisis, of a nature 
unparalleled in point of importance, has 
recently supervened, in which I found it 
my duty, for the general safety of the 
public interest under my superintend- 
ence, to issue certain prohibitory injunc- 
tions to H M.’s subjects; and careful re- 
flection upon the act of parliament, the 
orders in Council, and all previous analo- 
gous practice, pending our intercourse with 
China, has carried me to the conclusion 
that 1 have not transcended my lawful 
powers in the notices in question. I am 
of opinion, therefore, that the ordering of 
British skips or goods within the Bocca 
Tigris, under present circumstances, may, 
ami most probably will, involve persons 
upon whom such a responsibility can he 
fixed in consequences of the most serious 
description. 

“ The stringency, however, of these 
instruments, the construction of their 
language, and the liabilities of every kind 
to he incurred by departure from their 
terms, must be left to the attentive consi- 
deration of parties, if such there he, pro- 
posing to postpone public authority and 
general considerations to their own views 
and particular interests. At all events, it 
is*my duty again to warn all IT. M.’s sub- 
jects, in the most emphatic manner, that 
the entrance of British ships and goods 
within the Bocca Tigris, in the present 
state of affairs, appears to me to be peril- 
ous in the highest degree. Beyond this 
consideration of danger, too, such a mea- 
sure would he intensely humiliating and 
mischievous, because it practically esta- 
blishes the principle that British subjects 
entertain a confidence in the justice ami 
moderation of this government, notwith- 
standing all that has passed ; consenting 
for themselves and tlieir countrymen to 
trial and condemnation by Chinese offi- 
cers, and forms of Chinese judicature, for 
capital, and d fortiori , all lesser offences. 

“ I trust 1 shall never be placed in the 
painful situation of addressing a special 
injunction to any subjects of her Majes- 
ty, requiring them to desist from a course 
so unworthy of the country, and so dan- 
gerous to innocent iuen, whose lives may 
lull a sacrifice to tlieir reckless cupidity, 
before the certain and powerful interven- 
tion of the Queen can reach these shores, 
and disabuse the Chinese government of 
the imagination that such a state -of things 
will ever he tolerated. I am -conveying 
the plain sense of the instructions under 
the sign manual, when I declare that it 
is impossible of admission, at least till 
our relations with this empire are most 
extensively modified: after this exposi- 
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turn, it is to be concluded that we shall 
hear no more of the entrance of British 
ships within the Bocca Tigris under ac- 
tual circumstances. 

44 In reply to the second question sub- 
mitted to me, I beg to say, that I see uo 
present reason to believe that her Ma- 
jesty’s subjects may expect such an ar- 
rangement of existing differences, as to 
admit of British ships and goods being 
sent within the Bocca Tigris under the 
sanction of my authority, before the plea- 
sure of her Majesty’s government be 
known to me.** 

Aj; an adjourned general meeting held 
on the 17th June, it was resolved, “That 
the public notices of H.M.’s Chief Su- 
perintendent, coupled with the exp]» na- 
tion contained in his letter of the 14-th 
inst., are to he considered as convc>ing 
a positive order from him, as the organ 
of his government, prohibitory of British 
ships and property being sent within the 
Bocca Tigris in the existing state of our 
relations with the Chinese government ; 
that it now becomes necessary for British 
subjects to make some proper arrange- 
ments for tlie present disposal of ships 
ami property in the outer anchorages ; 
and that the committee be authorized to 
communicate with the Chief Superin- 
tendent, with the view of determining 
what course is most proper to be pur- 
sued ; Resolved, that, with implicit reli- 
ance on the Chief Superintendent and the 
most entire dependence on the justice, 
wisdom, and power of the government of 
England to redress the wrongs of Bri- 
tish merchants, this meeting is of opi- 
nion that the interests of all connected 
with tlie China trade will he best pro- 
moted by a cordial unanimity, and a strict 
adherence to tlie order of the Chief Su- 
perintendent.” 

Meanwhile (June 11*) an oral commu- 
nication from the governor to tlie hong 
merchants was announced by the latter 
to this effect : — “ With reference to what 
the original hong merchants formerly re- 
ported to the Kwang-chow-foo, respect- 
ing the voluntary opium bond, it is very 
far from being safely settled. The original 
merchants should meet and consult with 
the security merchants, and arrange all 
matters connected with the bond, and 
then make a report on tlie subject ; the 
ships will be then permitted to open their 
holds and receive cargo. Those ships 
which carry on an honest and fair trade, 
and really do not indulge in the disgrace- 
ful practice of smuggling opium, I the go- 
vernor must most assuredly confer upon 
them sincere and substantial compassion, 
and most decidedly they shall not be an- 
noyed by extortions and petty vexations ; 
but those ships that attempt to smuggle 
opium, as assuredly shall they be imme- 
diately subjected to a strict investigation, 
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and as decidedly their false dealing shall 
not he indulged or excused. 1 the gover- 
nor will not involve the good in the eon- 
sequences of the deeds of the bad, and I 
will not, for the sake of the good, show 
any favour to the -bud. If the good, then, 
carry on their trade without fear and 
with confidence, there is no cause or 
need of fear or suspicion ; and the bad 
have only to muke a speedy reformation 
of their errors, for certainly their dis- 
orderly imaginations will not be borne 
with.” 

Here, for the present, we close this 
eventful history. The emperor has 
evinced his approval of the conduct of 
the imperial commissioner, hitherto go- 
vernor of the province of J loo-kwang, 
by appointing him to the government of 
the three Keung, which in dignity is 
considered the second ill the empire, 
being inferior only to that of Pedicle. 

Private letters furnish further informa- 
tion regarding late events in China. It 
is said that the twelve merchants, who 
remained at Canton after Capt. Elliot’s 
departure, did so with a view of endea- 
vouring still to prosecute the business ol 
their houses, but that they were scared 
away in haste by a collision between a 
British ship am! a Chinese war junk, 
when the latter was fired into. These 
war junks had collected in great num- 
bers, and given much annoyance to the 
foreign shipping, and at the latest ac- 
counts a report was current that the 
British vessels intended attacking them 
in a body. In the meantime the final 
delivery of the opium at Canton and the 
liberation of the foreign merchants has 
been the signal for a renewed ami vigor- 
ous prosecution of the opium traffic on 
the eastern coast (where armed vessels 
are carrying it on ), and the sale is already 
reported of a whole cargo at GOCi dollars 
a chest, for which the coin was paid 
down on the ship’s deck. 

Other letters from China and Singa- 
pore state, that active speculation was 
revived in the trade of opium. At 
I long Kong sales were effected at 750 
sp. dls., and on the east coast for sp. dls. 
1,000. In Singapore there were exten- 
sive orders for the purchase of the drug, 
and not a single chest was left in the 
market. It was supposed that there 
would be as much speculation in the arti- 
cle as ever there was before. 

'Hie Singapore Free Press quotes ad- 
vices from Macao to 27th of June, from 
which' we learn that two edicts had been 
issued by the Canton authorities, the one 
prohibiting all native vessels from trading 
with the foreign ships outside in any de- 
scription of goods, under penalty of 
death, and any foreign trade, except Por- 
tuguese, to be carried at Macao j the 
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other, ordering all foreign ships to enter 
the port within five days, or to take their 
departure altogether, and threatening 
them with extermination by fire-ships 
should they fail to comply. The chief 
superintendent had taken up the Cam- 
bridge , Capt. Douglas, to act as a guard- 
ship for the protection of British pro- 
perty— she is said to be chartered at 
6,1X10/. for four months. Sales of the 
drug are reported at 7.50 a 780 per chest, 
and trade still going on along the coast. 
There were about sixtv sail of shipping 
detained outside already, independent of 
the numbers that had still to arrive. 

Accounts from Canton to June 24th 
had reached Macao, that the commis- 
sioner had directed the American ships 
that had gone to Whampoa to be secured, 
which, it appears from other and some- 
what earlier accounts, the Ilong mer- 
chants had refused to do, on the ground 
of their having British property on board. 

The Bengal Uurkaru refers to private 
letters, later by several days than the 
Canton and Singapore papers. “ By 
these we learn, that every British sub- 
ject had left Canton, the movements of 
the few, who had remained after Capt. 
KUiot’s departure to wind up their affairs, 
having been quickened by one of the 
British ships firing into a Chinese war 
junk. It is stated, that the captains of 
the several merchant ships were to have 
had a meeting on the day after the Caw- 
asjr.e's departure, to arrange future opera- 
tions. It was understood to be their 
intention to demand supplies from the 
Coventor of Canton, and if be refused, 
to bombard, burn, and sink the whole 
Chinese licet, which was numerous, war 
junks having been collected from all parts. 

'Hie Portuguese government, aided by 
the Britisli merchants, were actively en- 
gaged putting Macao into a state of de- 
fence, sufficient to resist any force the 
Chinese could bring against it, and every 
thing indicated war. Meanwhile opium 
sales were going oil with great spirit oil 
the coast. The Syed Khan's whole cargo 
had been sold at dollars (MX) Patna, and 
.5.50 Benares, the cash being paid oil 
board. Captain Tiver, having safely de- 
posited the proceeds of sale at Macao, 
sailed for a fresh supply from Manilla ! 

Manilla seems to he the port likely to 
form the depot for the supply of China ; 
the expense there of duty, deposit, and 
warehouse rent, under the guarantee of 
the government of that port, amounts to 
dollars 6J per chest. 


&U0trala0ta. 

Sydney papers to the 20th of June 
describe the increasing discontent of the 
colony about the manner in which the 
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produce of the land sides has been mis- 
applied to o tlier purposes, instead of be- 
ing, as alleged to be promised by the 
Colonial- office, exclusively expended in 
the promotion of immigration and sup- 
plies of labour to the colony, without 
which cultivation could not be extended 
in an equal ratio with the acquisition of 
land by capitalists and settlcis. A chief 
grievance was the undue partiality shown 
by the (Joverment at home towards South 
Australia, or the “bubble colony.” In 
order to favour the success of that scheme, 
the price of crown lands in the colony 
had been arbitrarily raised to twelve*shil- 
lings an acre, or rather the governor had 
been authorized to “ raise the minimum 
price of land at bis pleasure;” and, “ as 
a matter of fact, the present governor has 
raised the price of land enormously high 
in some districts.” The Sydney Herald 
has a long article pointing out the great 
disadvantages under which emigrants 
must labour under this unjust system, as 
also from the want of sufficient protection 
against the Aborigines, for which the colo- 
nial authorities would make no provision, 
although they were equally troublesome 
there as recently in South Australia. 

South Australia papers to the 16th of 
June are, as usual, principally occupied 
with party and personal squabbles. Com- 
plaints were made of the confusion arising 
out of the system of land sales, and the 
damage inflicted thereby upon emigrants 
from this country. There appeared to 
lie one system here, but quite another 
system in the colony, which the purchaser 
of land orders found to his cost. For it 
is stated that purchasers of eighty-acre 
land orders in this country were assured 
at the time of purchase, that oil their ar- 
rival in the colony they ” could take their 
land in preference to all others;’* where- 
as, on arrival, the unfortunate speculator 
found, to his cost, that he must be sub- 
jected to another ordeal for his laud, and 
that previous to the possession, not to 
say the selection, of any, he must go 
through a process enjoined by regulations 
in force there to the effect that “ all ap- 
plications must be made by sealed ten- 
der ;’* so that in fact, far from having any 
choice in the matter, it was to be left to 
chance, or the highest bidder perhaps, for 
the circumstances are not very clearly 
stated, whether he was to get any land at 
all, unless at a great sacrifice of money. 

From Port Phillip the papers are to 
the 9th of June. The colony appeared 
to be in a very thriving state. The price 
of land had advanced in an extraordinary 
degree. Part of an allotment, the whole 
of which, on the 1st of June 1837, was 
purchased at public sale for j£7, had re- 
cently realized nearly £600 ; and another 
near the river, which originally cost £27 
only, hud been sold for £920. Many 
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other similar instances are given of the 
improvement of property, owing to 
“ individual energy, without help from 
either the funds of the home government, 
or the puffing paragraphs of any joint- 
stock company.” The colony was only 
two years old, but the settlers had be- 
taken themselves from the first to habits 
of industry and cultivation. The colony 
was, besides, advantageously located for 
commerce, and it is noted that seven mer- 
chant ships recently arrived were then in 
the harbour. The only drawback was the 
fear of “land-sharks.” The government 
was complained of for putting up for sale 
such limited quantities of land, which 
tended only to “ benefit the land-jobbers, 
to the evident injury of the real strength 
of all states, viz. the middling class.** 
From Swan River the accounts come 
down to the 5th of May. The complaints 
against colonial policy are not less strong 
in this than in the other colonies It ap- 
pears that, owing to there being no effi- 
cient survey department, in the first in- 
stance* the lands of each colonist could 
not be marked out and possession deli- 
vered in one “continuous block.” Tn 
consequence, the best arrangements were 
made amongst themselves which were 
practicable. Now that the surveys were 
being effected, their lands were divided, 
intersected, and “ separated at such a 
distance from each other, that two esta- 
blishments must be formed to accomplish 
the performance of the location duties.” 
Unless certain conditions were fulfilled, 
the settler was “harassed and threatened 
with the spoliation of two- thirds of his 
possessions,” whereas compliance with 
those conditions would have been easy 
in the first instance, had the local govern- 
ment duly performed its duties in the sur- 
vey and apportionment of the land. At 
a meeting of the Legislative Council, the 
governor intimated that he had received a 
despatch to “ sanction ” the advance of 
crown lands to the minimum price of 12s. 
per acre. But, conceiving lie had a dis- 
cretionary power, he had hesitated to do 
so, so long as there was a “ quantity in 
the hands of private individuals, which 
they were willing to sell at 2s. (id , so that 
it would be idle to raise the juice of 
crown lands above 5s. A stronger argu- 
ment still was the injustice of enforcing 
such a price, when Is. (id. only was jiaid 
to individuals who were allowed to sur- 
render lands . — The Times. 


-Cape of Good Hope. I Due. 

<ffape of <Rootr Ji?opr. 

Papers have been received from the 
Cn|>e of Good Hope to the Hitlrof Sep- 
tember. The accounts from Port Natal 
are to the 4th of Sejitember The new 
colony appeared to be in a fair way of 
progress, and cultivation was going on 
prosperously The remains of the sepa- 
rate body of emigrants, called Triechard’s 
party, hud arrived at Port Natal, after 
enduring the most severe privations 
through sickness and want Scarcely any 
of the body were left hut women and 
children. Several interviews had taken 
place between the chiefs of the emigrant 
camp and Dingann and his envoys. As 
yet the whole of the cattle which he had 
cajitured from the emigrants had not been 
delivered uj>. About 1,700 head, how- 
ever, had been received, and he exjiressed 
his readiness to deliver up the remainder, 
consisting of 10,300, on the conclusion 
of peace, and the surrender of all the cop- 
per and brass taken from him. Appre- 
hensions seemed to be entertained that 
treachery was intended, and that tran- 
quillity would not be of long duration, as 
Dingaan avoided sending his captains on 
his missions to the camp, under the pre- 
text that they were afraid, and did not 
like to venture. 

From G ral Mini’s- 1 Town the dates are to 
the 30th of August. There was still 
much uneasiness in that settlement oil 
the subject of Gaff re depredations. An 
addition to the military force of the dis- 
trict had been made; but it was con- 
tended, that, with the Fish River as si 
boundary, no force that could be spared 
would be effectual for the jnirjioses of 
jirotection. Details are given of the con- 
stant and vexsitious system of petty plun- 
der by the native tribes, the jiarticulars 
of which, however trifling, taken sepa- 
rated v, constitute in the aggregate about 
1,000 head of cattle carried off within the 
space of a few days; a considerable jior- 
tion of which were, however, recovered 
from the robbers after a hot pursuit. 
Exclusive of the annoyance and insecurity 
of jiroperty, the loss of time was a mat- 
ter of considerable detriment to the far- 
mer, besides the personal risk to which 
he was exposed. In some instances the 
grievance was felt to lie so intolerable 
that people abandoned their farms, on 
tlie improvement of which large sums 
had been expended, and sought a settle- 
ment elsewhere. 
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India Board , Oct. 30 . 
Despatches have been received at the 
East- India House from the Governor- 
general of India, dated at Simla, the 22d 
of A ue ust 1 8119 ; and from the Governor 
in Council at Bombay, dated the 12th of 
September, of which the following are 
extracts : 

From the Governor-general. 

I forward, with feelings of the highest 
satisfaction, the intelligence of the storm 
and capture of the important fortress of 
Ghuzni. by the British army, under the 
command of his Exe. Lieut. Gen. Sir 
John Keane. 

The judgment, skill, and gallantry, by 
\vhir‘h tins great success was accomplish- 
ed, is most honourable to the brave men 
of all ranks engaged in the action ; and I 
cannot doubt that their conduct will be 
honourably and warmly acknowledged. 

From Lieut Gen. Sir John Keane to the 
Governor-general of India, dated Head- 
quarters, (.'amp, Ghuzni, July 24-, 18‘>D. 

1 have the satisfaction to acquaint your 
lordship, that the army under my com- 
mand have succeeded in performing one 
of the most brilliant acts it lias ever been 
my lot to witness during my service of 
forty- five years in the four quarters of the 
globe, in the capture, by storm, of the 
strong and important fortress and citadel 
of Ghuzni yesterday. 

It is not only that the Affghan nation, 
anil, I understand. Asia generally, have 
looked upon it as impregnable ; but it is 
in reality a place of great strength, both 
by nature and art, far more so than I had 
reason to suppose from any description 
that I had received of it, although some 
are from officers in our own service, who 
had seen it in their travels. I was sur- 
prised to find a high rumpurt in good 
repair, built on a scarped mound, about 
thirty-five feet high, flanked by nume- 
rous towers, and surrounded by a fausse 
braie und a wet ditch, whilst the height 
of the citadel covered the interior from 
the commanding lire of the hills from 
the north, rendering it nugatory. In 
addition to this, screen walls had been 
built before the gates, the ditch was filled 
with water and unfordable, and an out- 
work built on the right bauk of the river, 
so as to command the bed of it. It is, 
therefore, the more honourable to the 
troops, and must appear to the enemy 
out of all calculation extraordinary, that 
a fortress and citadel, to the strength of 
which, for the last thirty years, they had 
been adding something each year, and 


which had a garrison of 3,500 A Afghan 
soldiers, commanded by Prince Mahomed 
Ilyder, the son of Dost Mahomed Khan, 
the ruler of the country, with a com- 
manding number of guns, and abundance 
of ammunition and other stores, provi- 
sions, &c. for a regular siege, should 
have been taken, by British science and 
British valour, in less than two hours 
from the time the attack was made#; and 
the whole, including the governor and 
garrison, should full into our hands. 

My despatch of the 20tli inst., from 
Nanee, will have made known to your 
lordship, that the camps of his Majesty 
Shah Sliooja-ool- Moolk and of MajorGen. 
YViJIshire, with the Bombay troops, had 
there joined me, in accordance with my 
desire, and the following morning we 
made our march of twelve miles to 
Ghuzni, the line of march being over a 
fine plain. The troops were disposed in 
a manner that would imvc enabled me, at 
any moment, bad we been attacked, as 
was probable from the large bodies of 
troops moving on each side of us, to 
have placed them in position to receive the 
enemy. They did not, however, appear, 
but on our coming within range of the 
guns of the citadel and fortress of Ghuzni, 
a sharp cannonade was opened on our 
leading column, together with a heavy fire 
of musketry from behind garden walls, 
and temporary field-works thrown up, as 
well as the strong outwork I have already 
alluded to, which commanded the bed 
of the river from all but the outwork. 
The enemy were driven in under the 
walls of the forts in a spirited manner 
by parties thrown forward by Major Gen. 
Sir W. Cotton, of the 16th and 48th 
Bengal N.I., and II.M.’s 13th light in- 
fantry, under Brigadier Sale. 1 ordered 
forward three troops of horse artillery, 
the camel battery, and one foot battery, 
to open upon the citadel and fortress, by 
throwing sharpnei shells, which wus 
done in a masterly style, under the direc- 
tion of Brigadier Stevenson. My object 
in this was to make the enemy show 
their strength in guns, and in other res- 
pects, which completely succeeded, and 
our shells must have done great execu- 
tion ami occasioned great consternation. 
Being perfectly satisfied on the point of 
their strength, in the course of half an 
hour I ordered the fire to cease, and placed 
the troops in bivouac. A close reconnois- 
sance of the place all round was then 
undertaken by Capt. Thomson, the chief 
engineer, and Capt. Peat, of the Bombay 
engineers, accompanied by Major Garden, 
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the deputy quarter- master-general of the 
Bengal army, supported by a strong party 
of H.M. 16th lancers, and one from 
H.M. 13th light infantry. On this party 
a steady Are was kept up, and some 
casualties occurred.. Capt. .Thomson's 
report was very clear : he found the forti- 
fications equally strong all round : and, 
as my own opinion coincided with his, I 
did not hesitate a moment as to the man- 
ner in which our approach and attack 
upon the place should be made. Not- 
withstanding the march the troops had 
performed in the morning, and their hav- 
ing been a considerable time engaged 
with • the enemy, 1 ordered the whole 
to move across the river (which runs 
close under the fort- wall), in columns to 
the right and left of the town, and they 
were placed in position on the north side, 
on more commanding ground, and se- 
curing the Cabul road. I had informa- 
tion that a night attack upon the camp 
was intended from without. Mahomed 
Ubzul Khan, the eldest son of Dost Ma- 
homed Khan, had been sent by his father 
with a strong body of troops from Cabul 
to the brother's assistance at Ghtizui, and 
was encamped outside the walls, but 
abandoned his position on our approach, 
keeping, however, at the distance of a 
few miles from us. The two rebel chiefs 
of the Ghilzie tribe, men of great influence, 
viz. Abdool Rhuman and Gool Mahomed 
Khan, bad joined him with 1 ,500 horse, 
and also a body of about 3,000 Ghazces 
from Zeimat, under a mixture of chiefs 
and mollahs, carrying banners, and who 
had been assembled on the cry of a reli- 
gious war. In short, we were in all 
directions surrounded by enemies. These 
last actually came down the hills on the 
22d, and attacked the part of the camp 
occupied by his Majesty Shah Shooja and 
his own troops, but were driven back 
with considerable loss, and banners taken. 

At daylight on the 22d, I rcconnoitered 
Ghuzni, in company with the chief engi- 
neer and the brigadier commanding the 
artillery, with the adjutant and quarter- 
master-general of the Bengal army, for 
the purpose of making all arrangements 
for carrying the place by storm, and these 
were completed in the course of the day. 
Instead of the tedious process of breach- 
ing(for which we were ill prepared), Capt 
Thomson undertook, with the assistance 
of Capt. Peat, of the Bombay engineers, 
and Lieuts. Durand and Macleod, of the 
Bengal engineers, and other officers under 
him (Capt. Thompson), to blow in the 
Cabul gate, the weakest point, with gun- 
powder , and so much faith did I place 
on the success of this operation, tliat my 
plans for the assault were immediately 
laid down, and the orders given. 

The different troop9 of horse artillery, 
the camel and foot batteries, moved off 
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their ground at twelve o'clock that night* 
without the slightest noise, as had been 
directed, and in the most correct manner 
took up the position assigned them, about 
250 yards from the walls. In like man- 
ner, and with the same silence, the infan- 
try soon after moved from their ground, 
and all were at their post at the proper 
time. A few minutes before three o'clock 
in the morning the explosion took place, 
and proved completely successful. Capt. 
Peat, of the Bombay engineers, was 
thrown down and stunned by it, but 
shortly after recovered his senses and 
feeling. On hearing the advance sounded 
by the bugle (being the signal Iof the gate 
having been blown in), the artillery, under 
the able directions of Brigadier Steven- 
son (consisting of Capt. Grant’s troop of 
Bengal horse artillery, the camel battery, 
under Cupt. Abbott, both superintended 
by (’apt. Pew), Capts. Martin and Cot- 
grave's troops of Bombay horse artillery, 
and (’apt. Lloyd's battery of Bomlmy foot 
artillery, all opened a terrific fire upon the 
citadel and ramparts of the fort, and in a 
certain degree paralyzed the enemy. 

Under the guidance of Capt. Thomson, 
of the Ban gal engineers, the chief of the 
department, Col. Dennie, of H.M. 13th 
Lt. Inf., commanding the advance, con- 
sisting of the light companies of H.M. 
2d and 17th regiments of Foot, and of 
the Bengal European regiment, with one 
company of 11. M. 13th light infantry, 
proceeded to the gate, and with great 
difficulty, from the rubbish thrown down 
and the determined opposition offered by 
the enemy, effected an entrance, and esta- 
blished themselves within the gateway, 
closely followed by the main columns, led 
in a spirit of great gallantry by Brigadier 
Sale, to whom 1 had entrusted the impor- 
tant post of commanding the storming 
party, consisting (with the advance above- 
mentioned) of H. M. 2d Foot under Major 
C&rruthers, the Bengal European regi- 
ment, under Lieut. Col. Orchard followed 
by H.M. 13th light infantry, under Major 
Thomson, anil II.M. 17th regiment, under 
Lieut. Col. Croker. The struggle within 
the fort was desperate for a considerable 
time. In addition to the heavy fire kept 
up, our troops were assailed by the ene- 
my sword in hand, and with daggers, pis- 
tols, &c. ; but British courage, perseve- 
rance, and fortitude overcame all opposi- 
tion, and the fire of the enemy in the 
lower area, on the fort, being nearly 
silenced, Brigadier Sale turned towards 
the citadel, from which could now be 
seen men abandoning the guns, running 
in all directions, throwing themselves 
down from immense heights, endeavour- 
ing to make their escape ; and on reach- 
ing the gate with H.M. 17th, under 
Lieut. Col. Croker, followed by the 13th, 
forced it open ; at five o'clock in the morn* 
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mg the colours of H.M. 13th anil 17th 
were planted on the citadel of Ghuzni, 
•midst the cheers of all ranks. Instant 
protection was granted to the women 
found in the citadel ( among whom were 
those of Mahomed Jlycler, the governor), 
and sentries placed over the magazine lor 
its security. Brigadier Sale reports hav- 
ing received much assistance from ('apt 
Kershaw, of II. M. 13th light infantry, 
throughout the whole of the service of 
the storming. 

Major-gen. Sir Willoughby Cotfon ex- 
ecuted, in a manner much to my .satisfac- 
tion, the orders he had received. The 
Mityor- general followed closely the as- 
saulting party into the fort with the 
reserve —namely, Brigadier Roberts, with 
the only available regiment of his brigade, 
the 35th N.I., under Lieut.-col. Mon- 
teath; part of Brigadier Sale’s brigade, 
the 16th N.I., under Major Muclareii; 
and 48th N. I., under Lieut.-col. Wheeler ; 
and they immediately occupied the ram- 
parts, putting down opposition wherever 
they met any, and making prisoners, un- 
til the place was completely in our pos- 
session. A desultory lire wjis kept up in 
the town, long after the citadel was in our 
hands, from those who had taken shelter 
in houses, and in desperation kept tiring 
oil all that approached them. In this 
way several of our men were wounded 
and some killed ; but the aggressors paid 
dearly for their bad conduct in not sur- 
rendering when the place was completely 
ours. I must not omit to mention that 
three companies of the 35th X. I., under 
(’apt. Huy, ordered to the south side of 
the fort to begin with a false attack, to 
attract attention to that side, performed 
that service at the proper time, and 
greatly to my satisfaction. 

As we were threatened with an attack 
for the relief of the garrison, 1 ordered the 
19th Bombay N. I., under the eonnnnnd 
of Lieut -col. Stalker, to guard the Cab ul 
road, and to be iu support of the cavalry 
division. This might have proved an im- 
portant position to occupy, but, as it was, 
no enemy appeared. 

The cavalry division under Major- gen. 
Thuckwell, in addition to watching the 
approach of nil enemy, had directions to 
surround Ghuzni, and to sweep the plain, 
preventing the escape of runaways from 
the garrison. Brigadier Arnold's brigade 
— the brigadier himself, I deeply regret 
to say, was labouring under very severe 
illness, having shortly before burst a 
blood-vessel internally, which rendered it 
wholly impossible for him to mount a 
horse thut day — consisting of H. M.’s 
16th Lancers, under Lieut.-col. Pcrsse, 
temporarily commanding the brigade, and 
Major M‘l)owcll, the junior major of the 
regiment (the senior major of the 16th 
Lancers, Major Curcton, an officer of 
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great merit, being actively engaged in the 
execution of his duties as ussisL-adj.- 
general to the cavalry division), the 2d 
cavalry, under Major Salter, and the 3d, 
under Lieut.-col. Smith, were ordered to 
watch the south and west sides. Briga- 
dier Scott's brigade were placed oil the 
Cabiil road, consisting of II. M.'s 4th 
Light Dragoons, under Major Daly, and 
of the 1st Bombay Cavalry, under Lieut.- 
col. Sand with, to watch the north and 
east sides. This duty was performed in 
a manner greatly to my satisfaction. 

After the storming, and that quiet was 
in some degree restored within, J con- 
ducted his Majesty Shah Soojoli-ool- 
Moolk, and the British envoy' and mi- 
nister, Mr. Maenughten, round the citadel 
and u great part of the fortress. The 
King was perfectly astonished at our 
having made ourselves masters of a place, 
conceived to be impregnable when de- 
fended, iu the short space of two hours, 
and in less than forty-eight hours after we 
caine before it His Majesty was, of 
course, greatly delighted at the result. 
When I afterwards, in the course of the 
day, took Mahomed Ilyder Khan, the 
governor, first to tlic British minister and 
then to the King, to make his submission, 
I informed his Majesty that I had made 
a promise that his life should not be 
touched, and the King in very handsome 
terms, assented ; and informed Mahomed 
Ilyder, in my presence, that although he 
and his family had been rebels, yet he was 
willing to forget and forgive all. Prince 
Mahomed Hyder, tlic governor of Ghuzni, 
is a prisoner of war in iny camp, and 
under the surveillance of Sir Alexander 
Burnes, an arrangement very agreeable 
to the former. 

From Major-gen. Sir W. Cotton, com- 
manding the 1st infantry division of the 
Bengal army, I have invariably received 
the strongest support ; and, on this occa- 
sion, his exertions were manifest in sup- 
port of the honour of the profession and 
of our country. I have likewise at all 
times received able assistance from Major- 
gen. Willshire, commanding the 2d in- 
fantry division of the Bengal army, which 
it was found expedient on that day to 
break up, some for the storming party 
and some for other duties. The major- 
general, as directed, was in attendance 
upon myself. To Brigadier Sale 1 feel 
myself indebted for the gallant and sol- 
dier-like manlier in which he conducted 
the responsible and arduous duty in- 
trusted to him in command of the storm- 
ing party, and for the arrangements he 
made in the citadel immediately after 
taking possession of it. The sabre- wound 
which he received in the face did not pre- 
vent his continuing to direct his column 
until every tiling was secure; and I am 
happy in the opportunity of bringing to 
S) 
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jour lordship’s notice the excellent con- 
duct of Brigadier Sale on this occasion. 
Brigadier Stevenson, in command of the 
artillery, was all I could wish; and he 
reports that Brigade-majors Backhouse 
and Coghlan ably assisted him. His ar- 
rangements were good, and the execution 
done by the arm he commands was such 
as cannot be forgotten by those of the 
enemy who have witnessed and survived 
it. To Brigadier Roberts, to Col. Dcunie, 
who commanded the advance, and to the 
different o dicers commanding regiments 
already mentioned, as well as to the other 
officers and gallant soldiers under them, 
who so nobly maintained the honour and 
reputation of our country, my best ac- 
knowledgments are due. To Captain 
Thomson, of the Bengal Engineers, the 
chief of the department with me much 
of the credit of the success of this bril- 
liant coup-do main is due. A place of the 
same strength, and by such simple means 
as this liighly-gifted and scientific officer 
recommended to be tried, has, perhaps, 
never before been taken ; and I feel I 
cannot do sufficient justice to Captain 
Thomson’s merits for his conduct through- 
out. In the execution lie was ably sup- 
ported by the officers already mentioned ; 
and so eager were the other officers of 
the engineers of both presidencies for the 
honour of carrying the powder- bags, that 
the point could only be decided by seni- 
ority, which shows the fine feeling by 
which they were animated. 

I must now inform your lordship, that 
since I joined the Bengal column in the 
valley of Shawl, I have continued my 
march with it in the advance, and it 1ms 
been my good fortune to have had the 
assistance of two most efficient staff-offi- 
cers in Major Craigie, Dep.- A dj.- gene- 
ral, and Major Garden, Dep. -Qu.- mas- 
ter-general. It is but justice to those 
officers that I should state to your lord- 
ship the high satisfaction I have derived 
from the manner in which all their duties 
have been performed up to this day, and 
that 1 look upon them as promising offi- 
cers to fill the higher ranks. To the other 
officers of both departments I am also 
much indebted for the correct perform- 
ance of all duties appertaining to their 
-situations. To Major Keith, the Dept.- 
Adj. -general, and Major Campbell, the 
Dept.-Qu.-master-generalof the Bombay 
-army, and to all the other officers of both 
departments under them, my acknow- 
ledgments are also due, for the manner 
-in which their duties have been per- 
formed during this campaign, ("apt. 
Alexander, commanding the 4th Bengal 
local horse, and Major Cunningham, 
commanding the Poonab auxiliary horse, 
with the men -under their orders, have 
been ot essential service to the army, in 
-this campaign. The arrangements made 


by superintending surgeopS. Kennedy 
and Atkinson, previous to tlie sjtprming, 
for affording assistance - and comfort to 
the ( wounded, met with my eppyoyal. 
Major Parsons, the Dept.- Commissary - 
general, in charge of the department in 
the field, has been unremitting in his 
attention to keep the troops supplied; 
although much difficulty is experienced, 
and he is occasionally thwarted by the 
nature of the country and its inhabi- 
tants. T have throughout this service 
received the utmost assistance I could 
derive from Lieut. -Col. Macdonald, in jr 
officiating military secretary, and Dep.- 
Adj. -general of H.M.’s forces, Bombay; 
from Capt. Powell, my Persian intef- 
prefer, and the other officers of my per- 
sonal staff. The nature of the country in 
which we are serving prevents the possi- 
bility of my sending n single staff officer 
to deliver this to your lordship, other- 
wise I should have asked my aide-de- 
CHmp, I /lout. Keane, to proceed to Simla, 
to deliver this despatch into your hands, 
and to have afforded any further infor- 
mation that your lordship could have de- 
sired. 

The brilliant triumph we have ob- 
tained, the cool courage displayed, and 
the gallant hearing of the froops I have 
the honour to command, will have taught 
such a lesson to our enemies in the 
Affghan nation, as will make them here- 
after respect the name of a British 
soldier. 

Our loss is wonderfully small, con- 
sidering the occasion ; the casualties in 
killed and wounded amount to about 
two hundred. The loss of the enemy is 
immense. We have already buried of 
their dead nearly five hundred, together 
with an immense number of horses. I 
enclose a list of the killed, wounded, and 
missing. I am happy to say that, al- 
though the wounds of some of the offi- 
cers are severe, they are all doing well. 

It is my intention, after selecting a 
garrison for this place, and establishing a 
general hospital, to continue my march to 
Cabul forthwith. 

List of killed, wounded, and missing, in 
the army under the command of JLieut. - 
Gen. Sir John Keane, before Ghuzni, 
on the 2lst of July 1839. . 

£d tr. Bengal horse artillery— 3 horses wounded. 
3d tr. Bombay horse artillery— 2 rank and fife, 2 
horses wounded. 4th tr. Bombay horse artillery— 
1 horse killed. 2d regt. Bengal cavalry.--) hjtyse 
killed, 1 rank and file wounded. 4th Bengal. local 
horse— 1 rank and file and 1 horse missing: H.iff. 
14th light infantry— 1 rank and file killed;, tilth 
Bengal N.I.— 1 captain wounded. 48tb ditto ditto 
—1 lieutenant and 2 rank and file wounded. Total 
killed— 1 rank and file ami 2 horses. Total wounded 
—1 captain, 1 lieutenant, 5 rank and fife, and 6 
horses. Total missing— 1 rank and file aiidljwptc. 

Names of officers wounded. . 

Cant. Graves, lfitb Bengal N,!., seveicjy- * 

Lieli t.Vauhumrigh, # ffengat N.ti, slightly. 
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^ wounded, and missing, in 

ttie artny under tlic command of Lieut. - 
Gcii. Sir John Keane, G. C. B. and 
! in the assault and eaptureof 

' the fortress and citadel of Ghuzni, on 
tiie 23d of July 1839. 

General staff —1 colonel and one major wounded. 
3d tr., Bombay horse artillery — 1 rank and file 
wounded* 4th ditto— 1 rank and file and 1 horse 
wounded. Bengal engineers— 3 tank and file klll> d, 
9 rank and file wounded, 1 rank and file missing. 
Bombay engineers— 1 lieutenant, 1 rank and file 
wounded. 2d Bengal light eavalry— 1 rank and file 
wounded. 1st Bombay light cavalry— 1 havildnr 
killed, & rank and fife and 7 horses wounded. 
II. M. 2d Foot (or Queen’s Iloyals)— 4 rank and file 
killed, 2 captains, 4 lieutenants, 1 serJeant, and 
26 rank and file wounded. II. M. 13th light infan- 
try— 1 rank and file killed, 3 serjeants and 27 rank 
ail'd file wounded. II. M. 17th Foot— 6 rank and 
file wounded. Bengal Europ. regiment— 1 rank 
and file killed, 1 lieut -colonel, 1 major, 2 cap- 
tains, 4 lieutenants, 1 ensign, 1 aerje-mt, and 31 
rank and file wounded. lfit n Bengal N.I.— I havil- 
dar, 6 rank and file wounded. .15th ditto— 5 rank 
anil file killed, 1 haviidir, anil a rank and file 
wounded. 4Htli dit ; o -2 havildars killed, 5 rank 
and fife wounded. Total killed— 3 serjeants or h.-i- 
vildars, 14 rank and file. Total wounded — 1 colo- 
nel, 1 lieut. -colonel, 2 majors, 4 captains, II licut- 
t'enants, 2 ensigns, ’J serjeants or havildars, 140 
rank and file, it horses. Total missing— 1 rank and 
fikn (Rand total on the 21st and 23d of July, 
killed, wounded, and missing — till officers and 
men, and 16 horses. 

Names of officers killed, wounded, and missing. 

. General staff— Brigadier Sale, H. \I. 13th light 
infantry, slightly ; Major Parsons, dcp. commis- 
sary general, ditto. Bombay engineers — Sceond- 
liieut. Marriott, slightly. II. M. 2d or Queen's 
Royals)— Capt. Raitt, sligh ly; Capt. Robinson, 
severely; Lieut. Yongc, ditto; Lieut. Stisted, 
slightly; Adi. Simmons, ditto; Q11. Master Ilad- 
ley, ditto. Bengal Lump, regiment— Lieut. Col. 
Orchard, slightly ; Major Warren, severely ; Capt*. 
llay and Taylor, slightly ; Lieut. Broadfoot, ditto; 
Lieut. 1 1 asle wood, severely ; Lieuts. Fagan and 
Magnay, slightly; Emign Jacob, ditto. 

General Order by his Exc. Lieut. -Gen. 
Sir J. Keane, Commander-in-chief of 
the Army of the Indus. 

Head- quarters. Camp, Ghuzni, 

July 21, 18JJ9, 

Lieut.- Gen. Sir John Keane most 
heartily congratulates the army lie lias the 
honour to command on the signal tri- 
umph they have this day obtained in the 
capture by storm of the strong and 
important fortress of Ghuzni. ^ Ilis 
Exc. feels that he can hardly do justice 
to the gallantry of the troops. 

The scientific and successful manner in 
which the Cabul gate (of great strength) 
was blown up by Capt. Thomson, of the 
Bengal Engineers, the chief of that de- 
partment with this army, in which he 
reports having been most ably assisted by 
Capt. Peat, of the Bombay Engineers, 
and Lieuts. Durand and M’Leod, of the 
Bengal Engineers, in the daring and dan- 
gerous enterprize of laying down powder 
in the face of the enemy, and the strong 
fire kept upon them, reflects the highest 
credit on their skill and cool courage ; and 
hfe Exc. begs Capt. Thomson, and the 
officer* named, will accept his cordial 
thanks. His acknowledgments are also 
due to the other officers of the engineers 
dr both presidencies, and to the valuable 


corps of sappers and miners under them; 
This opening having been made, although 
it was a difficult one to enter by, from the 
rubbish in the way, the loading column, 
in a spirit of true gallantry, directed and 
led by Brigadier Sale, gained a footing 
inside the fortress, although opposed by 
the Affgban soldiers in very great strength, 
arid in the most desperate manner, with 
every kind of weapon. 

The advance under Lieut.- Col. Bennie, 
of II. M. ISrh, consisting of the light 
companies of H.M. 2d and 17th, and of 
the Bengal European regiment, with one 
company of II.M.’s 2d Queen’s,* under 
Major Camithers, and the Bengal Euro- 
pean regiment, under Lieut.- Col. Or- 
chard, followed by II.M.’s 13th Light 
Infantry, as they collected from the duty 
of skirmishing, which they were directed 
to begin with, and by II.M.’s 17th, tinder 
Lieut— Col. Cmkcr -to all these officers 
and gallant soldiers under their orders, his 
Exc.’s best thanks arc tendered ; but in 
particular he feels deeply indebted to 
Brigadier Sale for the manner in which 
he conducted the arduous duty intrusted 
to him in the command of the storming 
party. Ilis Exc will not fail to bring it 
to the notice of his lordship the Gover- 
nor-general, and lie, trusts the wound 
which Brigadier Sale has received is not 
of that severe nature long to deprive this 
army of his services. Brigadier Sale re- 
ports that Capt Kershaw’, of II.M.’s 13th 
Light Infantry, rendered important assis- 
tance to him and to the service in the 
storming. 

Sir John Keane was happy, on this 
proud occasion, to have the assistance of 
liis old comrade. Major-gen. Sir Wil- 
loughby Cotton, wlio, in command of the 
reserve, ably executed the instructions he 
had received, and was at the gate ready 
to enter after the storming party had es- 
tablished themselves inside, when he 
moved through it to sweep the ramparts 
and to complete the subjugation of the 
place with the lfith N I., tinder Major 
M’Larcn; Brigadier Roberts, with the 
35th N.I., under Licut.-CoI. Montcath, 
and the 43d NJ„ under Lieut -Col. 
Wheeler. Ilis arrangements afterwards, 
in continuation of those Brigadier Sale 
had made for the security of the magazine 
and other public stores, were such as met 
his Exc.’s high upprovaL 

The Commander-in-chief acknow edges 
the services rendered by Capt Hay, of 
the 35th N.T., in command of three com- 
panies of that regiment sent to the south 
side of tiie fortress to begin with a false 
attack, and which was executed at the 
proper time, and in a manner highly satis- 
factory to his Exc. 

Nothing could be more judicious than 
the manner in wdrich Brigadier Stevenson 
placed the artillery in position. Capt. 
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Grant's troop of Bengal Artillery, and 
the camel battery, itnder Oapt. Abbott, 
both superintended by Major Pew ; the 
two troops of Bombay Horse Artillery, 
commanded by Capts. Martin and Cot- 
grave, and Capt. Lloyd’s battery of Bom- 
bay Foot Artillery, all opened upon the 
citadel and fortress in a manner which 
shook tlie enemy, and did such execution 
as completely to paralyze and strike terror 
into them ; and his Exc. begs Brigadier 
Stevenson, the officers, and nien of that 
arm, will accept his thanks for their good 
service. 

Thed9th Reg. Bombay N. I , under the 
command of Lieut -Col. Stalker, having 
been placed in position to watch any 
enemy that might appear on the Cabal 
rbad, or approach to attack the camp, had 
an important post assigned to them, al- 
though, as it happened, no enemy made 
nn attack upon them. 

In sieges and stormings it does not fall 
to the lot of cavalry to hear the same con- 
spicuous part ns the other two arms of 
the profession. On this occasion Sir John 
Keane is happy to have an opportunity 
of thanking Major-gen. Tliackwcll, and 
the officers and men of tlie cavalry divi- 
sions under his orders, for having success - 
fully executed the directions given, to 
sweep the plain and to intercept fugitives 
of the enemy attempting to escape from 
the fort in any direction around it ; and 
bad an enemy appeared for the relief of 
the place during the storming, his Exc. is 
ftllly satisfied that tlie different regiments 
of this fine arm would have distinguished 
themselves, and that the opportunity 
alone was wanting. 

Major-gen. Willshire’s division having 
been broken up for the day, ro be distri- 
buted iis it was, the Major-general was 
desired to be in attendance upon the Com- 
mander-in-chief. To him and to the 
officers of the Adjutant and Quarter- 
master-generars department of the Ben- 
gal and Bombay m my, his Exc. returns 
his warmest thanks for the assistance 
they have afforded hi in. 

The Commander-in-chief feels — and in 
which feeling he is sure he will be joined 
by tlie troops composing tlie army of the 
Indus— that, after the long and liarrass- 
ing marches, they have had, and tlie pri- 
vations they have endured* this glorious 
achievement, arid the brilliant manner in 
Wtyith the ttoops have titet did conquered 
their'enfemy, ; reward them for it all. II is 
E)cc. will 6n)y add, that do army that has 
ever been engaged In' a campaign deserves 
more credit that^ that which he has the 
hbhriut to £orri rt&nd, foi* patient, orderly, 
arid tfofretft ' ' cbfidiici, riildcr all: circtrm* 
Stances, and ‘Sir John KVhne is prbu<! to 
have th£’ rippdrtupity of thus publicly ac- 
i - ! ; : ; . ■*■ lil 
. : By older" bf life Exb. "Lietit. -gen. Sir 


John Keane, Commander i»~chiefaf the 
Army of the Indus, - ■ ■ t“..j ■»'♦» v.* 

R. MAcnoKAi.T>, Lieut>CidoncJv } 
Military Secretary, and Dep. Adj,-ge».of 

Il.M.’s Forces at Bombay* 

From tlie Governor in (Council at Bomlwy. 

We have the highest gratification in 
forwarding copies of the two letters from 
bis Exc. Sir John Keane, dated the 
3d and 8th ult., in the latter of which 
communications (written from Cabal) his 
Exc. states that his majesty Shah Shooja- 
ool-Moolk entered his capital oh the pro- 
ceeding afternoon without opposition, 
accompanied by himself, Mr. Macnagli- 
ten, the British envoy and minister at his 
majesty’s court, the gentlemen of tlie 
mission, and the general mid staff officers 
of the ttrtny of the Indus, escorted by 
squadrons of H. M.’sltli Light Dragoons 
and 10th Lancers, and a troop of horse 
artillery. 

It appears that the news of the quick 
and determined manner in which wc 
took possession of Ghuzni, completely 
paralyzed tlie population of t'abul. mid 
Dost* Mahomed’s army; and that, on the 
evening of the 2d ult., all his hopes were 
terminated by a division in his camp, and 
tlie greater part of his army abandoning 
him ; and finding that our army waa fast 
advancing upon him, and that all opposi- 
tion with the slender force which remained 
with him would l>e but useless. Dost 
Mahomed fled, and. with such precipi- 
tancy, that he left behind him his guns, 
with their ammunition and waggons, and 
the greater part of the cattle by which 
they were drawn. 

On the 18th ult. the encampment of 
the army was about three miles from Cu- 
bul to the north-west ; but Sir J. Keane 
states that it was his intention to move 
the cam]) on the following day to about 
five miles west of the city, and between it 
and Killa Ilazee. 

The conduct of the army under Sir J. 
Keane, both European And native, has, 
his Exc. states, been admirable through- 
out, and that, notwithstanding the severe 
marching and privations they have g pne 
through, their appearance and discipline 
have suffered nothing, and the opportu* 
nity afforded them at Ghuzni of wetting 
and conquering their enemy#. had added 
greatly to tbeirgnod spirits* .•_> o >> 

P. tL— Since this despatch was signed, 
the accompanying letter from Mr. Mud* 
dock, dated Ahe 26th hit., lias reached 
this Government . 


From T. H. Haddock, Eaq., Secretary 
\Vith the Governor-general oflndla,t0 
the Secretary to tint Govern mewtoF 
Bom^y, dated at Simla, August 26; 

; 1830. v/v’ 

Sir,— I am desired by the Right hoiw 
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file Governor-general of India to fonvard, 
for the information of the Governor in 
Council, 8 ropy of a notification this day 
Issued by order of his Lordship, together 
with copies of the papers noted in the 
margin.* 

I have, &c. 

T. 11. Maddock. 


Simla, Aug. 20, 1839. 
i The Governor- general of India pub- 
lishes for general information the sub- 
joined copy and extracts of despatches 
from his Exc. tiie Commander-in-chief of 
the army of the Indus, and from the en- 
voy and minister at the court of his 
majesty Shah Soojuli-ool-Moolk, announ- 
cing the triumphant entry of the Shah 
into Cubul, on the 7th inst. 

In issuing this notification, the Gover- 
nor general cannot omit the opportunity 
of offering to 'the officers and men com- 
posing the army of the Indus, and to the 
distinguished leader by whom they have 
been commanded, the cordial congratula- 
tions of the Government upon the huppy 
result of a campaign which, on the sole 
occasion when resistance was opposed to 
them, has been gloriously marked by vic- 
tory, and in all the many difficulties of 
which the character of a British army for 
gallantry, good conduct, and discipline, 
lute been nobly maintained. 

A salute of twenty-one guns will be 
fired, on the receipt of this intelligence, 
stall the principal stations of the army 
in I he three presidencies. 

By order of the lit. hon. the Governor- 
general of India, 

T. II. Maddock, 

Officiating Sec. to the Government 
of India, with the Gov. -gen. 


From Lieut. -gen. Sir John Keane, and 
the Envoy and Minister at the Court of 
. Shah Soojah, to the Governor-general 
of India, dated Ilead-quarters Camp, 
Sltlkarlmd, August 3, 1839. 

My Lord, — We hove the honour to 
acquaint your Lordship that the army 
marched from Gliuzni, en route to Ca- 
hill* in two columns, on the 30th and 31 st 
ult., H. M. Shah Soojah-ool Moolk, with 
his own troops, forming part of the se- 
cond column. ■ 

Ou the arrival of the Commander-in- 
chief with the first columti at Hyder 
Khali, on the 1st iii't., information reach- 
ed him, and the same readied- the envoy 
fend minister, at Haft Assuya, that Dost 
Mahomed, with his army and artillery, 


• Cony of a letter from his Kxc. I.ieut.-Rcn. Sir 
John Jtearie, and the Envoy and Minister to the 
cgurftpf Shah Soojah-ool-Moo)k, dated 3d of Aug. 

'Kkur&et from a letter from Ills Exc. LicuL-gen. 

John &c*nc, dated Kth of August 1339. t 
Extract of a letter from the Envoy and Minuter 
to the court of Shah Soojah-ool- Moolk, dated the 
Skh df AUguat im 


was advancing from Cabul, and would 
probably take up a position atllrgjiundee 
or Midan (the former twenty-four, the 
latter thirty-six miles from Cabul). Upon 
this it was arranged that his majesty, with 
the second column, under Major-general 
Wiltshire, should join the first column 
here and advance together to attack Dost 
Mahomed, whose son, Mahomed Akhbai:, 
hud been recalled from Jellalaliad, with 
the troops guarding the Kliyber Pass, and 
had formed a junction with his father, 
their joint forces, according to our infor- 
mation, amounting to about 13,000 men. 

Every arrangement was made /or the 
king and the army marching in a body 
from here to-morrow, but in the course 
of the night messengers arrived, and since 
(this morning) a great many chiefs and 
their followers, announcing the dissolu- 
tion of Dost Mahomed's army, by the re- 
fusal of the greater part to advance against 
us with him, and that he had in conse- 
quence lied with a party of 300 horsemen 
in tile direction of Bamian, leaving his 
guns behind him in position as they were 
placed at Urghundce. 

Ilis Majesty Shah Soojah has sent 
forward a confidential officer, with whom 
lias been associated Major Curcton, of 
II.M.'s Kith Lancers, taking with him a 
party of 200 men and an officer of artil- 
lery, to proceed direct to take possession 
of those guns, and afterwards such other 
guns and public stores us may be found 
in Cabul, and tbe Bala Ilissar, in the 
name of and lor his Majesty Shah Soo- 
jah-ool- Moolk, and tbe king’s orders will 
be carried by his own officer with this 
party, for preserving the tranquility of the 
city of Cabul. 

A strong party lias been detached in 
pursuit of Dost Mahomed, under some of 
our most active officers. We continue 
our niurch upon Cabul to-morrow, and will 
reach it on tbe third day. 

We have, &c., 

John Kkakk, 

Lieut.- Gen. . Commander-in- Chief. 

W. 11. Macnaujiten, 
Envoy and Minister. 

Extract from a Letter from bis Exc. 
Lieut.- Gen. Sir John Keane, G.C.B. 
and G.C 11., dated Head-quarters, 
camp Cabul, Aug. 8th 1839. 

It gives me infinite pleasure to be able 
to address my despatch to your Lordship 
from this cupital, the vicinity of which his 
Majesty Shah Soojah - ool - Moolk, and the 
army under my command, reached the 
day before yesterday. The king entered 
his capital yesterday afternoon, accom- 
panied by the British envoy and minister, 
tuid the gentlemen of the mission, and by 
myself* tbe general and staff-officers of 
this army, and escorted by u squadron of 
II.M.'s 4th JJght Dragoons, and one of 
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H.M.*s. 16th Lancers, with Capt. May* 
tin’s troop of horse artillery. Ilis Ma- 
jesty had expressed a wish that British 
troops should be present on the occasion, 
and a< very small party only of his own 
Hindoostanee and Aflfghan troops. After 
the animating scene of traversing the 
streets and reaching the palace in the 
Bala Hissar, a royal salute was fired, and 
an additional salvo in the Affghan style, 
from small guns, resembling wall-pieces, 
named gingalls, and carried on camels. 
We heartily congratulated his Majesty on 
being in possession of the throne and 
kingdom of his ancestors, and upon the 
overthrow of his enemies ; and, after tak- 
ing leave of his Majesty, we returned to 
our camp. 

- I trust we have thus accomplished all 
the objects which your lordship had in 
contemplation, when you planned and 
formed the army of the Indus, and the 
expedition into Afghanistan. The con- 
duct of the Hrmy, both European and na- 
tive, which your lordship did me the ho- 
nour to place under my orders, has been 
admirable throughout, and, notwithstand- 
ing the severe inarching and privations 
they have gone through, their appearance 
and discipline have suffered nothing, and 
the opportunity afforded them at Gliuzni 
of meeting and conquering their enemy, 
has added greatly to their good spirits. 

The joint despatch addressed by Mr. 
Macnagliten and myself to your lordship 
on the 3d instant, from Sliikarbud. will 
have informed yon, that at the moment 
we had made every preparation to attack, 
on the following day. Dost Mahomed 
Khan, in his position at Urgbundee, 
where, alter his son Mahomed Akhhar 
had joined him from Jellalahad, he bad 
an army amounting to 13,(XX) men, well 
armed and appointed, and thirty pieces 
of artillery, we suddenly learned that he 
abandoned them all, and fled with a 
party of horsemen on the road to Ba- 
mian, leaving his guns in position as he 
had placed them to receive our attack. 
It appears that a great part of his army, 
which was hourly becoming disorganized, 
refused to stand by him in the position to 
receive our attack, and that it soon be- 
came in a state of dissolution. The great 
bulk immediately came over to Shah Soo- 
jah, tendering thqir allegiance, ami I be- 


lieve his Majesty will take mostpf them 
into his pay. ' ■ 

It seems that the news of thequK^ 
and determined manner in Which we took 
their stronghold, Ghuzni, had such an 
effect upon the population of Cabul, and 
perhaps also upon the enemy's army, 
that Dost Mahomed from that moment 
began to lose hope of retaining his rule 
for even a short time longer, and sent off 
bis family and valuable property towards 
Randan, but marched out of Cabul with 
his army and artillery, keeping a bold 
front towards us until the evening of the 
2d, when all his hopes were at an end by 
n division in bis own camp, and one part 
of his army abandoning him. So preci- 
pitnte was his flight, that he left in po- 
sition liis guns, with their ammunition 
and waggons, and the greater part of the 
cattle by which they were drawn. Major 
Cureton, of H.M.’s Kith Lancers, with 
his party of 200 men, pushed forward on 
the 3d, and took possession of those 
guns, &c. There were twenty-three 
brass guns in position, and loaded ; two 
more at a little distance, which they at- 
tempted to take away; and since then 
three more abandoned still further off on 
the Bamian road — thus leaving in our 
possession twenty-eight pieces of cannon, 
with all the materiel belonging to them, 
which are now handed over to Shah Soo- 

jah ool-Moolk. 

Extract from a letter from the Envoy and 
Minister to the Court of Shah Soojahf- 
ool- Moolk, dated Cabul, August 9tli, 
1S39. 

By a letter signed jointly by his Ext*. 
Lieut. -Gen. Sir John Keane and myself, 
dated the 3d inst., the Right lion, the 
Governor-general was apprized of the 
flight of Dost Mahomed Khan. The ex- 
chief was not accompanied by any person 
of consequence, and his followers are said 
to have been reduced to below the num- 
ber of 100 on the day of his departure. 
In the progress of Shah Soojuh-ool- 
Moolk towards Cabul, bis majesty was 
joined by every person of rank mid influ- 
ence in the country, and he mude his tri- 
umphal entry into the city on the even- 
ing of the 7th inst. I Ms Majesty has 
taken up his residence in the Bala His- 
sar, where he has required the British 
mission to remain for the present. 


Original Corretpondencefrom the East. 


ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE FROM THE EAST. 


. Meerut, 27th Aug. 1839. 

I mm it ( almost impossible to send a 
word of news, being anticipated by the 
newspapers, and I have destroyed on that 
account two letters- already written for 
the Sept. mail. A change having -sud- 


denly and unexpectedly been made in the 
date of despatch, I am compelled ter fl&IL 
back upon a letter, or sort of journal, from, 
a friend in Sir John Keane's camp, con- 
taining some items of information, not 
very important certainly, but interesting 
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to thpsc whose thoughts and wishes may 
b£ With the army, and valuable to a cer- 
tain extent, because they have escaped 
tfie notice of the indefatigable correspon- 
dents of our newspapers. The substance 
of my friend’s notes arc as follows, end- 
ing 19th July at Mishki. 

** On the 1st of June the army was or- 
dered to be in readiness to move from 
Kandahar at short notice : the camels 
were ordered in from Goondee Munsoor 
Khan, a place at a distance of some miles, 
where they had been sent to graze, under 
the. protection of hulf a regiment of N. I., 
and 1.50 local horse. The order was 
countermanded, however, and the horses 
of the cavalry and artillery were put upon 
short allowance, three seers of barley 
each, stalk and grain included. Time 
passed on until the 10th, when a second 
warning wus given, to move on the loth. 
There being no appearance of Surwar 
Khan, and his Lolianis, with the long 
expected supply of grain, halt was again 
the order of the day until the 24th of 
June, when the Kafila Baslii, and his 
sturdy ragamuffins, made their appearance, 
and on the 27th, ut two o’clock in the 
morning, we moved off for Ghuzni, but 
very little t lie better for having waited for 
the Lolianis, who, immediately on reach- 
ing Kandahar, began to play at fast and 
loose, finally refusing to be employed any 
further, or allowing their camels to go on. 
They were willing to sell their camels, 
hoping, no doubt, to steal them back 
during our march, and many of our offi- 
cers would have been glad to renew their 
stock of carriage cattle, by purchasing 
from those men at once, but Sir J. Keane 
prohibited the sale, on purpose, it is sup- 
posed, to disappoint the owners. Half 
rations to the troops, quarter to the fol- 
lowers, brackish water for the first few 
marches, with a hot sun and cold nights, 
helped to fill our hospitals again, but not 
with any serious cases, chiefly disordered 
state of the bowels. None of our marches 
were very long, however, and the worst 
of them were easier than those from Slii- 
knrpore to Qucttiih. Our sick, who arc 
not so ill as to require doolies, travel in 
pairs, in rajawnhs , or camel-panniers, 
much after the fashion of the gypsey chil- 
dren in England —it is a good arrange- 
ment in a .country where dooly-beavcrs 
cannot be obtained. We fell in with the 
Turmik river, and made some pleasant 
marches along it. Tile arrangements for 
the protection of the b.iggagc and follow- 
ers, since leaving Kandahar, have been 
very judicious, ami very few losses have 
been sustained or lives lost, although each 
day's march has been attended with par- 
ties Of plunderers. Every encouragement 
has been offered to the people of the 
country to bring in supplies, and the 
troops having been paid early this month 


for the preceding one, theffe was no deft* 
ciency of money to pay for what might 
come in; but the country is too poor to 
furnish any thing worth mentioning be- 
yond a few sheep. It was deemed pru- 
dent to allow the warrant officers of the 
different departments in camp, and the 
European sergeants of native corps, to draw 
one dram of arrack daily, paying the com- 
missariat the cost to government. Many 
of the officers have been glad to get a little 
occasionally on the same terms, to prevent 
the effects of bad water. The Shall is 
said to have been in some tribulation as 
we neared Khelat i-Ghiljee, whioli place 
we reached on the 4th of this month, in 
consequence of information that the ene- 
my were in force (from six to eight thou- 
sand), and determined to make a stand 
at that place. The columns were closed 
up to allay his fears, but the redoubtable 
and boasting Gliiljees did not even wait 
for our advanced guard, having taken 
themselves off quietly, only a few horse- 
men, the last of whatever number held 
the place, being visible at a long distance. 
It could not, even in better hands than 
their’s, have made any defence, being 
ruinous and without guns. 

“ We were to have reached Ghuzni in 
eighteen marches; hut the weak state of 
the cattle rendered it necessary to shorten 
some of the stages, and we have yet be>- 
tween twenty and thirty miles to get 
over before we obtain a glimpse of that 
celebrated city. We are promised a warm 
welcome by Mahomed Hyder, who holds 
the place with several thousand men, for 
his lather Dost Mahomed. Orders have 
therefore been issued for the rear columns 
to move up; and if we are not disap- 
pointed for the twentieth time, you will 
iicur what sort of stuff the A Afghans are 
composed of. It is time they did some- 
thing besides boasting and murdering unr- 
fortunate stragglers. From Ghuzni to 
Cabul is said to be about nine or ten 
marches ; for the last four or five days 
our route has lain through the Ameers* 
territory; previously through that an- 
nexed to Kandahar under the late rulers. 

“ The conduct of the troops, European 
and native, has been orderly ever since 
we left Furzepore. Notwithstanding 
much distress and privation, there' has 
been but few eases of insubordination; 
none, certainly, of any consequence that 
1 have heard of. Indeed, drunkenness 
and crime are less prevalent than when ill 
quarters. While we were at Kandahar, 
a man of the 2d cavalry was tried for ♦ 
sleeping on liis post, and permitting an 
AffJian prisoner to escape, who, by way 
of keeping his hand in practice, carried off 
his guardian’s sword. The soldier got 
three years’ hard labour; but the sen- 
tence being an inconvenient one to carry 
into effect, the man was stripped of his 
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uniform, and turned out of camp with 
disgrace. The cliances are thut his late 
prisoner meets and knocks him on the 
head. 

“ We have had a good many changes 
amongst us within the last six weeks. 
Major Todd, of the artillery, and secre- 
tary to Mr. Mncnagliteii, has gone oil a 
mission of friendship and assistance to 
Herat, which was said to be again be- 
leaguered by the Persians. With him 
has gone Cnpt. Sunders, of engineers, 
Capt. James Abbott, of the artillery, 
Assist -surgeon Ritchie ; some sappers 
and native artillery. A messenger from 
Shah Katnran returned with them. Li. j ut. 
Harriott, of the Lancers, has been ap- 
pointed baggage-master to the cavalry; 
Capt Kershaw, of the 13th Light In- 
fantry, A.I).C to Brigadier Baumgardt, 
of the Bombay troops ; Lieut. Gaitssen, 
of the 42d N. L, to the Shah's cavalry, in 
the plaee of Comet Moffatt, who has be- 
come tired of serving his Majesty ; Lieut. 
Pond, of tlie European regiment, ap- 
pointed adjutunt in the room of Broad- 
foot, who has been made an utluche of 
the envoy.** 

Thus terminates my campaigning 
friend's packet. 1 may hear again from 
him in a few days. 

The orders for the assembly of all our 
genentl service regiments at Barrack pore 
has been for the most part counter- 
manded, it being decided that all shall 
stand fast, except the 25rh and 47ih. An 
additional or fourth regiment is to be 
fixed at Benares; the 9th and 12th move 
up to that station ; fife 18th goes to Bur- 
rackpore, and the 15th to replace the 9th 
at Chittagong. These movements indi- 
cate more apprehension of Nepaul than 
Ava. The infantry from Neeinuch, 30th, 
39th, and 40th, who are to form part of 
the force against Join! pore, were under 
orders to march upon Nusseernbad on 
the 22d of this month. Lieut.-col. Rich, 
of the 22d N.I., marched w ith a light 
detachment towards Meerta a few days 
ago, and in a fortnight hence the remain- 
der of the force will move out. if neces- 
sary, from Nusseerahad, under General 
Hampton; hut Mauu Sing is trimming 
again, and it is more than likely thut the 
business will he settled without the snap 
of a lock. It is to be hoped, however, it 
may be settled, whether quietly or other- 
wise ; that Mauu Sing will be thoroughly 
humbled, and made an example of to his 
neighbours, who are none of them more 
honest or better disposed than himself. 

The present is an extremely fine sea- 
son; a fair share of rain in all quur- 
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tersj and hitherto general good health, 
and freedom from casualties by death* 
Several retirements, have taken place, 
which you will see in orders. Three 
others are certain: Lieut-col. Iiober- 
dcan, of the cavalry, Lieut.-col. Crichton, 
of the infantry, and Major Nicolson, of 
the 30th N. 1. Gen. Duncan, Col. Vin- 
cent, and Lieut. -col. Williamsou, talk of 
going home on furlough. 

From the official despatch announcing 
the fall of Ghttzni, it seems to have been 
a sharp and dashing affair, the garrison 
and the column of assault nearly matched 
— the former said to be 3,500, ours, at the 
most liberal, could not have exceeded 
3,200. The operation of forcing the gate 
is that recommended to the Court of 
Directors by Colonel Pasley in 1835. 
Lithographed copies of liis experiment 
were sent out by the Court and distri- 
buted amongst the officers of artillery 
and engineers. This has been the first 
opportunity of testing it on service, and 
it has answered admirably. 

The secret of Col. Wade’s advance into 
the Khybur Pass, is, that Maliomed Shall 
Ukbar, the eldest son of Dost Mahomed, 
lias been called off to support his father, 
between Cahuland Ghuziii, and the Kby- 
beres, could not, of themselves, hold the 
pass against a British detachment, w r eak 
us it is. Col. W. moved his force from 
Koulsin on the 20th of lust month to 
Jtirnrood, at the mouth of the pass w here 
the Seikhs were so roughly handled jn 
1837 ; halted there for three flays, reached 
Khybur on the 24th, and Lalaclieree in 
the immediate vicinity of Ali Musjid, on 
the 25th, where they were on the 1st of 
this month, having sent a small party of 
four companies, and some of the Shall 
Zadeh's troops, under Capt. Ferris, of the 
30th, to occupy the little tort- The de- 
tachment had been sickly, no less than 
fifty men being in hospitul at Peshawar, 
where they w’ere sent when Col. W. made 
his advance. 

Capt. Nuthall of the commissariat de- 
partment, with 10 lacs of Rs. and supplies, 
hud got us far as the Jhylum in safety, on 
the 19th of last month. This speaks w r ell 
for the stule of the Punjuuh, for Cupt. 
N.’s escort does not amount to more than 
250 men. 

Whatever may have occured to thwart 
the commissariat department with the 
army, want of funds cannot l>e complained 
of. It is undeniable that none of our In- 
dian armies, while on service, have ever 
l>eeii kept so well supplied with funds for 
all departments as the army of the Indus* 
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GOVERNMENT ORDERS, &c. 


DRESS REGULATIONS — RANK OF MEMBERS 
. OF THE MEBICAL BOARD, &<*. 

Fdrt William, July 22, J 839. — The 
following paragraphs of a military letter, 
from the Hon. the Court of Directors to 
the Governor of Bengal, elated lltli 
April 1839, are published for general in- 
formation : 

f better dated Gtli Oct. — Referring to three 
copies of the Dress llegulations of the Bengal 
array, issued from the Adjutant General’s Office, 
and forwarded to the Court, on the lloxburgh Cas- 
th:, transmit Vorrespondencc on the subject, and 
draw the Court's attention to a question which has 
incidentally arisen regarding the rank held by her 
Majesty's Inspector of ltospitals, as compared 
wftn that assigned to the Members of the Medical 
Hoard.] 

Bara. 5. “ We approve of the atten- 
tion paid by you to prevent changes in 
the Dress llegulations, ami we sanction 
and confirm the Code as now completed, 
except so far as it relates to Members of 
the Medical Board and Superintending 
Surgeons. 

6. u The Government of Madras hav- 
ing apprized us, that the former code es- 
tablished at your presidency contained no 
specification of the dress of Members of 
tlie Board and Superintending Surgeons, 
we authorize* the assimilation of their 
uniforms with those of the corresponding 
ranks in her Majesty’s service ; you will 
revise the Code accordingly, the corres- 
ponding ranks being those of Inspector 
General and Deputy Inspector General. 

7. ** The relative rank in her Majesty's 
army of inspector general being now that 
of brigadier general, we authorize the in- 
troduction of the same rule into our ser- 
vice, in fixing the relative rank of mem- 
bers of the Medical Board.” 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE TO CIVIL SERVANTS — 
CASE OF MR. WALTER ELLIOT. 

Fort William , General Department, 
July 21*, 1839. — The lion, the President 
in Council directs that the following let- 
ter, No. 7, of 1839, from the Hon. the 
Court of Directors in the public depart- 
ment, dated the 10th April, and its en- 
closure, be published for general informa- 
tion. 

“ We transmit to you the copy of a 
despatch to*the Government of Fort St. 
George, respecting an officer of that pre- 
sidency who obtained leave of absence to 
^'Kypt, and came thence to Europe, and 
we desire that the instructions therein 
conveyed may be applied to any similar 
* Letter dated 13tli Feb. 1038. 
-AsiaLJaurn. N, S.Vni..3Q Nn M 


case which may occur on the part of any 
officer under your authority.” 

Copy Public Despatch to Madras, No. II., 
dated 13th March 1839. 

Para. 1. Section xxxvii. 33d Geo. III. 
cap. 52, contains this provision : “ If any 
officer whatever in the service of the 
said Company, shall quit or leave the pre- 
sidency or settlement. to which he^hall 
belong, other than in the known actual 
service of the said Company, the salary 
and allowances appertaining to his office 
shall not be paid or payable during liis 
absence to any agent or other person,' for 
his use ; and in the event of* his hot re- 
turning back to his station at such presi- 
dency or settlement, or of* his coming to 
Europe, his salary and allowances shall 
be deemed to have ceased from the dny 
of his quitting such presidency or settle- 
ment, any law or usage to the contrary 
notwithstanding.'' This provision is also 
rc- enacted in the 3 and % William IV. 
cap. 85, sec. 79. 

2. In the Madras Gazette we observe 
the following entry, viz . 

Fori St. George, Sept. 28tli 1830. 

The undermentioned gentlemen have obtained 
leave of absence from their stations: 

Walter Elliot, Eaq., 3d Member of t]ie Board of 
Hevenue, for six months, to visit Egypt on pri- 
vate affairs, with permission to embark at Bom- 
bay. 

3. The appointment of three gentle- 
ment to act, during Mr. Elliot's absence, 
as member of the Board of Revenue, as 
Canarese translator to Government, and 
ns private secretary to the Governor, is 
notified in the Gazette. 

We learn also from the Bombay Ga- 
zette, that Mr. Elliot sailed for Suez on 
the 1st of November, and from the news- 
papers, that lie was at Malta in the month 
of January. 

It may not have been Mr. Elliot’s 
intention to come to Europe when he 
applied for leave of absence, and wo pre- 
sume, that you at least were not aware of 
such an intention when the leave of ab r 
sencc was granted. But the rule which 
we have quoted is prescribed by law, and 
is imperative alike upon you and upon us. 
We must, therefore, direct that the ap- 
pointments which were held by Mr. El- 
liot shall be considered as having been 
vacated from the date of his departure 
from the presidency of Fort St. George, 

1AMII.V REMITTANCES, AND EFFECTS OF 
DECEASED OFFICERS AND SOLDIERS. 

Fort William , July 29, 1839.— Tlie 
following paras, of a letter from the lion; 
the Court of Directors, in the financial 
department, under date the 2Uli April 
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1839, are published for general informa- 
tion : 

Para. 5. “ We also direct that the 
family remittances of the non-commis- 
sioned ollieers and soldiers be restricted 
at all the presidencies to the actual 
savings from their subsistence, for a pe- 
riod not exceeding one year since their 
last remittance. This restriction is parti- 
cularly necessary, to prevent the abuse 
by remittance of other funds at the ex- 
change allowed to the soldiers. 

6. “ And we direct, that it be notified 
in general orders, at all the presidencies, 
that the family remittances, and the effects 
and credits of deceased officers and sol- 
diers, will hereafter be payable, in this 
country, at twenty-one days after the re- 
ceipt of the quarterly rolls, instead of 
lorty-four days as at present.” 

NEW EUROPEAN* REGIMENTS, 

Fort William , July 29, 1839. — Under 
instructions from the lion, the Court of 
Directors, the Hon. the President in 
Council is pleased to authorize the addi- 
tion of one regiment of European infan- 
try, often companies, at each presidency, 
composed of — 1 colonel, 2 lieut. colonels, 
2 majors, 10 captains, 1G lieutenants, 8 
ensigns, and 920 non-commissioned and 
rank and file. 

The present European regiment at each 
presidency is to be placed on the esta- 
blishment of non-com missioned and rank 
and file, as above specified. 

Agreeably to the orders of the 1 1 on. 
Court, the promotion arrangements will 
bear date, at all the presidencies, from 
the expiration of three months from the 
date of receipt of the despatch authoriz- 
ing the measure, thus allowing time for 
the arrival of a supply of recruits, and 
also for the establishment of one uniform 
system upon which the promotion ar- 
rangements shall be made at each of the 
presidencies. 

The despatch having been received by 
the Right lion, the Governor-general of 
India on the 8tli July, the additional regi- 
ment will be brought on the establish- 
ment of each presidency from the 8th Oct. 
next. 

Sept. 9. — In continuation of G. O. 
dated 29th July last, the President in 
Council is pleased to direct, that, on the 
8tli proximo, the army lists of each of the 
presidencies shall be considered as closed 
at army head quarters, with reference to 
the posting of officers to the new Euro- 
pean regiments of infantry, that being the 
date appointed for constituting these re- 
giments, respectively, on integral part of 
the army of each establishment. 

The operation of all casualties as affect- 
ing the selections for the new regiments 
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will accordingly be precluded, the report 
of which shall not have been received at 
the respective army head quarters on 
that date. 

ADDITIONAL (oil NINTll) COMPANY TO TlIE 
I N FA XTRY REG IMEXTS. 

Fort William, July 31, 1839. — The 
Hon. the President in Council having re- 
solved, in the secret and separate De- 
partment, that an additional, or ninth, 
company of the present strength, as 
stated in the margin,* be raised for each 
infantry regiment of the line of the native 
army of the three presidencies, the Go- 
vernments of Fort St. George and Rom- 
bay, and the Commander of the Forces in 
Bengal, arc requested to give immediate 
effect to the measure. 

STATE PRISONERS. 

Political Department, July 31, 1830. — 
The Hon. the Court of Directors having 
desired, in para. 07 of their letter, No. 1.5, 
of 1838, to be furnished with annual re- 
turns of persons in confinement us state 
prisoners, it is accordingly hereby notified 
and required, that all officers who have 
charge of stale prisoners will conform 
strictly to the orders contained in see. 
3, Reg. III. of 1818, and forward to 
this department regularly half-yearly 
statements of state prisoners under their 
custody. 

ANNEXATION OF THE DISTRICTS OF UPPER 
ASSAM TO HF.NGAI.. 

Political Department, July 31, 1839. — 
The Hon. the President in Council di- 
rects that the following Proclamation he 
published for general information : 

The territory of Upper Assam, which 
in 1833 was placed by the British Go- 
vernment under the administration of 
Rajah Poorumler Singh, has, in conse- 
quence of the failure of that chief, to pro- 
vide adequately for the protection and 
well-being of the country and its inhabi- 
tants, and in consequence silso of his 
neglect to defray the tribute reserved to 
the British Government, been resumed 
and taken into the direct management of 
the British officers. The administration 
of this territory has hitherto been con- 
ducted by officers of the province, who 
have received their instructions, through 
the Commissioner of Assam, from the 
Government of India in the political de- 
partment, and the territory has been 
formed into two districts, divided by the 
Burhumpootar River, and designated 
North and South Upper Assam. The 
head station of the former 1ms been fixed 
at Luckimpore, and Capt. Vetch has 
been vested with the civil charge, and 

* 1 subadar, 1 jemadar, 6 havildan, 6 naicks, 
2 drummer*, and J00 privates. 
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Lieut Brodie has been appointed to ad- 
minister the Southern district, and Seeb 
Sagur, hear Uungpore, has been fixed 
upon for tlic head-quarter station. 

The President in Council, deeming it 
to be no longer necessary for the Govern- 
ment of India to retain under its own 
direct management the civil administra- 
tion of the two districts of Upper Assam 
above described, has resolved that they 
shall be annexed to Bengal from the 1st 
proximo, to be administered, after that 
date, in the same manner as the districts 
of Lower Assjin, now under the Com- 
missioner of that province, and his seve- 
ral assistants ; and from the date men- 
tioned, the officers employed in the said 
two districts of Upper Assam will be 
placed under the authority of the Board 
of Revenue in revenue matters, und of 
the Suddcr Dewanny Adawlut, and Ni- 
zamut Adawlut, in matters connected 
with the administration of civil and cri- 
minal justice, as provided by Act No. II. 
of 1835, accordingly as may be ordered 
by the Deputy Governor of Bengal in (lie 
revenue and judicial department. 


sincMiKK roars or upper Assam. 

Fort William , Aug. 12, 1839. — It 
having been resolved in the political de- 
partment, with the concurrence of the 
Right lion the Governor-general, that 
a third local corps shall be raised for the 
civil duties of Upper Assam, to be deno- 
minated the Sibundee Corps of Upper 
Assam, into which the present Donnca 
Levy will be absorbed, the lion, the 
President in Council is pleased to direct 
that, including a company of 100 I - on - 
nous and other border tribes (to he em- 
ployed on a particular duty), the corps 
.•■hall consist of lour companies, and be 
of the following strength and establish- 
ment: viz . — 1 captain commanding, 4 
soobadars, 1* jemadars, 24 havildars, 24 
naieks, 4 drummers, and 400 privates. — 
Stuff: I adjutant, effective; 1 serjeant- 
niajor, ditto ; 1 native doctor, ditto ; 1 
drill havildar, 1 ditto naick, and 4 pay 
havildars, non-effective. 

Two subaltern officers will be attuchcd 
to the corps, on the same scale of allow- 
ances as that of the officers doing duty 
with the other local corps in the province. 

Exclusive of regimental pay and allow- 
ances, the officer commanding the corps 
will draw a monthly allowance of Us. 200 
command money, and lls. 25 per com- 
pany, for the repair of arms and accou- 
trements, and for writers and stationery. 

The staff and other allowances of the 
adjutant will correspond with those drawn 
by the udjutant of the Lower Assam Si- 
humlcc Corps. 

The native commissioned nml non- 
commissioned officers and privates will 
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receive the scale of pay drawn for the 
same grades in the Lower Assam Sibun- 
dee Corps. 

The corps will be armed with fuzils, 
and have black leather appointments, und 
clothed in the uniform appointed for the 
Lower Assam Sibundee Corps. 

Camp equipage und quarter-master’s 
establishment are not allowed to the new 
corps. 

The present Assam Sibundee corps 
will in future be designated the Lower 
Assam Sibundee Corps, and with refe- 
rence to its increased strength, ns autho- 
rized in G. Os. dated 25th March last, 
and to the extent of country dependent 
upon it for defence and protection, the 
appointment of a second in command is 
sanctioned by the President in Council. 

The native officers and non-commis- 
sioned officers for the new corps will be 
supplied by drafts from the Assam Light 
Infantry and Sibundee Corps for Lower 
Assam, in equal proportions, viz. — from 
each 2 jemadars, as soobadars, 2 havil- 
dars. as jemadars, 1 2 naieks, as havildars, 
and 12 sipahees, as naieks. 

JOimnroRE field force. 

Head- Quarters, Meerut , Aug. 5, 1839. 
— 'Hie Commander of the Forces is 
pleased, with the sanction of the Right 
Hon. the Governor-general, to make the 
following appointments of officers for the 
staff duties of a body of troops under 
orders for field service : 

To be Brigadier* of the 2d Class. 

Lieut. Col. II. Rich, 22d regt. N.I. 

l.icut. Col. C. F. Wild, 39th regt. N.I." 

Lieut. Col. C. Graham, c.n., 1st brigade II. A. 

To be Deputy Assist. Adjutant General. 

Hrev. Major W. H. Earle, 3i)th regt. N.I. 

To be Majors of Brigade. 

Is -Lieut. J. L. C. Richardson, 1st brigade I LA. 

Lieut. G. Reid, 1st regt. L.C. 

The above appointments arc to have 
effect from the 1st proximo, by which 
date, or as soon after as may be practica- 
ble, the force is to he assembled at Nus- 
sccrubad ; routes will bo furnished by the 
quarter-master-general of the army. 

The officer commanding the force will 
forward to head- quarters the names of 
two non-com missioned officers ; one to 
fill the office of deputy provost marshal, 
the other of assistant baggage-master. 

The force is to be organized, formed 
into brigades, and staff officers attached, 
in the manner set forth in the annexed 
detail : 

OE.VKKAL STAFF. 

Majoi Gen. II. Hampton, to command. 

Lieut. W.C. Campbell, auth N.T., aide-de-camp. 

Brev. Major W. II. Karlc, 3{)th N.I., deputy 
assistant adjutant general. 

The Deputy Assistant Quartermaster-general of 
the Rajpootanah field force. 

The Assistant Commissary general of the Ilaj- 
pootanah field force. 
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Capt. E. J. Smith, engineers, to be field engi- 
neer. 

The Superintending Surgeon of the Western 
Circle to proceed with the force, to organize and 
superintend a field hospital. 

Assist.Surg. N. ColIyer,to be medical storekeeper. 

CORPS AND liKIGABK STAFF. 

Cavalry. 

Two Squadrons 1st L.C. ; Two Squa- 
drons 9th L. C. 

Col. J. Kennedy, c.n., f»th L.C., brigadier. 

Lieut. G. Reid, 1st L.C. , brigade major. 

Artillery. 

4th Troop 1st Brigade Horse Artil- 
lery; 1st Company 2d Bat. Artillery; a 
Detail«of 50 Gunners, with a due propor- 
tion of non-commissioned officers and 
gun lascars, from the 3d Company It It 
Bat. Artillery; 4tli Company 1th Bat. 
Artillery. 

Lieut. Col. C. Graham, c.n., brigadier. 

lst-Lieut. J. L. C. Richardson, artillery, brigade 
major. 

■ ■ . , commissary of OTdnance. 

Sappers and Miners . 

Head- quarters and 2 Companies of 
Sappers and miners. 

Capt. B. Y. Reilly, engineers, to command. 

Lieut. C. B. Young, engineers, adjutant. 

Infantry . — lsf Brigade . 

30th N.I. ; 39th N.I. ; 19th N.I. 

Lieut. Col. C. F. Wild, brigadier. 

The officiating Major of Brigade, Mcywar field 
force. 

Infantry. — 2d Brigade. 

22d N.I. ; 52d N.I. ; 71th N.I. 

Lieut. Col. R. Rich, brigadier. 

The Major of Brigade Rajpootanah field force. 

HONORARY DISTINCTION TO CORPS. 

Head Quarters, Meerut, Any. 15, 1839. 
— With the permission of Government, 
the commander of the forces is pleased to 
sanction the word “ Delhi" being borne 
on the regimental color, and other articles 
of equipment, of the 29th reg. of N.I. in 
addition to any other honorary distinc- 
tions already acquired by that corps. 

FULL TENTAGE. 

Fort William, Auy: 10, 1839.— Under 
instructions from the Hon, the Court of 
Directors, the lion, the President in 
Council is pleased to authorize officers of 
European infantry corps occupying pub- 
lic quarters under this presidency, to draw 
the full tentage of their regimental rank 
from this date. 

CLAIMS TO TIIE MEN F. FIT OF THE ENLARGED 

PENSION REGULATIONS. 

Head- Quarters, Meerut, Aug. 23, 1839. 
—The following extract of a military let- 
ter from the Hon. the Court of Directors 
to the Government of India, dated 1 1 th 
April 1839, is published to the army : 

[Letter dated 2Glh Nov. 1830.—* Submit the case 
of Major W. Gregory, who has been transferred to 
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the invalid establishment, after reference to Go- 
vernment as to his right to the pension, to which 
his previous service entitled him at the period of 
his transfer. Government decided, subject to the 
Court's confirmation, that his claim is not invali- 
dated by his removal to the non-efleetive list? but 
in the event of the Court’s deciding differently. 
Major Gregory prays to be allowed to retire on the 
pension ot iicut. colonel, to which he is entitled 
under the xegulations.] 

Para. 26. “ We have no hesitation in 
expressing our concurrence that * an 
officer who has completed the prescribed 
period of effective service, and thus 
earned a full title to the benefit of the 
enlarged pension regulations, as published 
in G. Os., No. 258, of 1837, does not 
impair or forfeit such title by his subse- 
quent transfer to the invalid establish- 
ment.* Such title, however, must de- 
pend entirely on effective service; and 
time passed in India, after transfer to the 
invalids, can give no additional claim 
under the regulations above-mentioned.” 

RECRUIT DEPOT BATTALIONS. 

Head Quarters, Meerut, Sept. 7, 1839. 
— With reference to G.O. by the Hon. 
the President in Council, of the 3 1st 
July last, authorizing an additional or 9th 
company to each regiment of N. I. of the 
line, the Commander of the Forces, with 
the sanction of the Right Hon. the Go- 
vernor General, directs the formation of 
four recruit depot battalions, to consist of 
the 0th companies of the undenuuned 
corps, which are at present employed on 
field service, or situated at stations where 
recruiting is generally attended with de- 
lay and difficulty. All other regiments 
will complete their ninth companies in 
the usual maimer, detaching small re- 
cruiting parties where it may be deemed 
necessary ; and the Commander of the 
Forces enjoins commanding officers to 
effect the object in view, with the utmost 
expedition, and in the most efficient man- 
ner. 

The depot battalions will he formed us 
follows: 

First depht battalion to he stationed at 
Juanpore; 3d, 15th, 18th, 32(1, 36th, 47th, 
65th, 70th, and 73d regiments. 

Second ditto, ditto Futtyghur; 1st, lltli, 
20th, 21th, 25th, 51st, 57th, 58tli, and 
69th regiments. 

Third ditto, ditto Delhi; 13th, I6th, 
22d, 30th, 39th, 48th, 49th, 52d, 71st, and 
74th regiments. 

Fourth ditto, ditto Bareilly; 2d, 5tli, 
27th, 31st, 35th, 37tli, 42d, 43d, and 53d 
regiments. 

One European officer (to be selected 
with reference to his qualifications for 
the duty by commandants of corps) from 
each of the named regiments, and the 
native commissioned and non-commis- 
sioncd officers and drummers, for the 9th 
company respectively, are to be sent to the 
several depots, as soon as practicable, for 
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the purpose of being employed in recruit- 
ing, establishing discipline, and as drill 
instructors. 

The pay of the recruits is to he drawn 
on separate muster rolls, and in separate 
abstracts ; oik* muster roll and one ab- 
stract for each company or regiment. 

A commandant and an adjutant will be 
nominated to each battalion, on the al- 
lowances assigned to corresponding ap- 
pointments in corps of the line. 

The several companies will be com- 
manded by the officers of the corps to 
which they respectively belong at the 
depot. 

Indents for clothing, arms, and accou- 
trements, are to bo prepared by the olli- 
cers commanding the depot battalions, by 
whom also nil necessary articles of half 
mounting required for the recruits are to 
be provided, in the manner prescribed by 
the regulations on that head, and in strict 
conformity with the patterns in use with 
the corps to which the men respectively 
belong. 

The same periodical papers and reports 
arc to be forwarded by the officers com- 
manding depots, as are required to be 
furnished by ollicers commanding corps 
of the line. 

The following appointments of com- 
mandants and adjutants arc made: 

1 st Depot. Major ('. (’oven try, 32cl N.I., to com- 
mand ; Lieut. ,1. Metcalfe, 3d do., to be adjutant. 

2d ditto. Major J. L. Earle, Oth N.I., to com- 
mand; Lieut. VV. II. Lomer, 21st do., to be ad- 
jutant. 

3 d ditto. Major W. W. Foord, 21st N.I.,to com- 
mand ; Lieut. J. Water field, 38th do., to be ad- 
jutant. 

Ath ditto. Major J. D. Svens, 10th N.T., to com- 
mand ; Ensign W. A. J. Mayhcw, 8th do., to be 
adjutant. 

A medical officer, sergeant major, quar- 
ter-master sergeant, and native doctor, 
for each depot, will be appointed here- 
after. 

COURTS MARTIAL. 

CAl’T. W. SMITH. 

Head- Quarters , Meerut , Am). 20, 1 839. 
— At a general court-martial, assembled 
at Meerut, on the 5tli Aug. 1839, Capt. 
William Smith, 19th regt. N.I., was 
arraigned on the following charges : 

Charges . — First. For unofficer-like 
conduct, and gross neglect of duty, when 
in command of a detachment, which 
marched from Meerut on the 24-th May 
1839, for the purpose of escorting trea- 
sure from Allygurh to Delhi, in having 
proceeded by dawk from Meerut to Ally- 
gurh ; in never having been present with 
the detachment between Allygurh and 
Delhi, from the time of its marching from 
one place of encampment till its arrival 
at another ; in having permitted the in- 
fantry portion of the detachment to be 
improperly dressed when on duty, and on 
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the march, and the sentries to be with- 
out their muskets in the day time ; and 
in not having personally delivered over 
the treasure to the civil authorities at 
Delhi. 

Second. For insubordinate, disrespect- 
ful, and litigious conduct, in the follow- 
ing instances : 

1st. In having, in a letter to Lieut, 
and Adj. W. L. Maekeson, dated 8th 
May 1839, stated that four sepoys of the 
light company had represented to him, 
that they had been employed for the last 
two days at the adjutant’s quarters, in 
tailors’ work, which they have a decided 
dislike to perform ; whereas the said 
sepoys had, on this and on former occa- 
sions, willingly assisted in making up 
wings, and the idea ol‘ its being unsuit- 
able, and tailors’ work, was first sug- 
gested to them by Capt. Smith, who, in 
a comparative roll, dated 22d May 1839, 
recorded the following sarcastic remark 
opposite the name of one of the said 
sepoys, Matadecn; “The only good I 
know of him is, that I hear he is a capital 
hand at liis needle.” 

2d. “ In having, in a letter addressed 
to Capt. Charles Cheape, brigade major, 
dated 19th June 1839, appealed from the 
decision of Lieut. Col. George William- 
son to that of Maj. Gen. John MeCas- 
kill, K. II, commanding the station of 
Meerut, on the ease of havildar Kcwal 
(or CaweO Sing, of the light company. 

3d. In having disobeyed the follow- 
ing injunctions, contained in a letter from 
Lieut, and Adj. Makeson, dated the I2tli 
July 1839: 44 And to avoid the serious 
trouble of such frequent and unnecessary 
letters from yon, the commanding officer 
desires that you will not again address 
him in writing on the subject which lie is 
preparing to submit to the major general 
commanding the station ; but that what- 
ever you may lmvc to communicate or 
apply for, you will do so in person, in 
the manner directed in the last paragraph 
of my letter. No. 218, of Kitli ultimo, 
by sending a written reply, of the same 
date.” 

Finding . — The Court, on the evidence 
before them, are of opinion, as follows : 

That Capt. W. Smith, of the 19th regt. 
N.I., is guilty of the 1st charge. 

That, on the 1st instance of the 2d 
charge, lie is guilty,with the exception of 
having first suggested the idea that the 
work the four sepoys of the light company 
had been employed on was unsuitable and 
tailors’ work, of which the Court acquit 
him. 

That Capt. Smith is guilty of the 2d 
and 3d instances of the 2d charge. 

The Court are of opinion, with respect 
to the facts found in the 1st and 2d in- 
stances of the 2d charge^ that Capt. 
Smith is guilty of litigious conduct only, 
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and acquit him of every other imputa- 
tion. 

The Court are further of opinion, that 
in the 3d instance of the 2d charge, Capt. 
Smith is guilty of insubordinate; disres- 
pectful. wild litigious conduct. 

Sentence . — The Court sentence the 
prisoner, Capt. W. Smith, of the 19th N. I., 
to be suspended from rank and pay only, 
for a period of six calendar months. 

Confirmed. 

(Signed) John Ramsay, 
Major General. 

The sentence to take effect from the 
date oft its publication at Meerut* 

I.-EUT. c. CAMERON. 

Head Quarters, Meerut, Sept. 4, 1839. 
— Ata general court martial, assembled in 
Fort William, on the 13th August 1839, 
Lieut. Charles Cameron, of H.M. 26th 
regt. of Foot, was arraigned on the follow- 
ing charge: — 

Charge .— For conduct unbecoming the 
character of an officer and a gentleman, 
and highly subversive of military disci- 
pline, and of the harmony of the regiment 
to which he belongs, in taking an oppor- 
tunity, when Lieut, and Brev. Capt. 
French, H.M. 26th regt., bis senior offi- 
cer, was alone, on the morning of the 
28th June 1S39, of attempting to ground 
a private quarrel with him, upon the evi- 
dence that lie had given on the 2jth of 
the same month, before a regimental court 
of enquiry, the proceedings of which 
were at that moment under the conside- 
ration of the commandant of the garri- 
son. 

Upon which charge the court came to 
the following decision: 

Finding . — The court, upon evidence 
before it, finds the prisoner, Lieut. 
Charles Cameron, of II. M. 26th regt., 
not guilty of the charge preferred against 
him, and does, therefore, acquit him of 
the same. 

Confirmed. 

(Signed) John Ramsay, 

Major General. 

Lieut. Cameron is to he released from 
arrest, and to return to his duty. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, &c. 

May 21. Mr. C.Tucker to be third judge of Swi- 
fter Dewannv. and Nizamut Adawlut from 14th 
M&rcli last, the dale on which Mr.Wigram Money 
retired from service. 

June 6. Lieut. Thomas Postons, 15tli Bombay 
N.I., and Ens. E. B. Kastwick, fjth do., to be assis- 
tants to officiating political agent at Shikarpore. 

11. Mr. C. Macintyre, assistant surgeon at civil 
station of Furroedpore, to be registrar of deeds 
under Act XXX. of 183U, in addition to his medi- 
cal duties. 

1A. Mr. A. A. Roberts, assistant to collector of 
Benares, to be invested with special powers des- 
cribed in section 21, Reg. VI 11. of 1831. 

18. Mr. F. Currie to be secretary to Right Hon. 
the Governor-General for N.W. Provinces, in ju- 
dicial, revenue, and general departments, 


Mr. E. P. Smith to be commissioner of the Be- 
nares division. 

Mr. A. C. Hay land to be civil and session judge 
of Zillah Ghazeepore. 

Mr.T. J. C. Plowden to be magistrate and col- 
lector of Ghazeepore. Mr. Plowden to continue to 
officiate as magistrate and collector of Meerut, till 
further orders. 

Mr. W. P. Masson to be magistrate and collector 
of Banda. 

10. Mr. H. Alexaudcr to act for Mr.S. G. Palmer 
as deputy secretary to Board of Customs, Salt, and 
Opium, and superintendent of stamps. 

Mr. S. G. Palmer to act for Mr. George Alexan- 
der as officiating postmaster general, during period 
of his iibscncc on leave. 

22. Mr. II. Alexander to officiate ao magistrate 
and collector of Agra, in consequence of departure 
of Mr. Mansel, on leave of absence. 

Mr. E. M. Wylly to officiate as joint mag'.strutc 
and deputy collector of Agra, from 1st June. 

27. Mr. D. P. McLeod to be a principal assistant 
to commissioner of Saugor division. 

Mr. W. Edwards to be an assistant under com- 
missioner of Meerut division. 

28. Assist. Sure. Rind to officiate for Capt. F. 
II. Sarnlys, 3(Ith N.I., as principal assistant at Nc- 
mar, during absence of that officer. 

Lieut. E. J. Robinson, assistant to commissioner 
and agent to Governor-General at Delhi, to offi- 
ciate ns superintendent of Hhutlce territory, dur- 
ing absence of Major Thoicsby (app. to officiate as 
political agent at Jcypoor), or until further orders. 

Mr. J. Maberly to be a special deputy collector 
for a portion of district of Saharunporc, with pow- 
ers of joint magistrate and deputy collector in 
Moozutiurnugger. 

Mr. G. Lindsay tube magistrate and collector of 
Aziirtgurh. Mr. Lindsay to continue to officiate as 
additional judge of Benares, until further orders. 

Mr. P. K. Dick to be magistrate and collector of 
Bijnour. 

Mr. A. Ross to be an assistant under commis- 
sioner of llohilcund division. Mr. Ross to officiate 
as joint magistrate and deputy collector of Bijnour. 

Mr. G. D.llaikes, assistant to collector of . I oun- 
pore, to be invested with special powers described 
in sec. 21, Reg.VIH. of 1831. 

July 4. Mr. E. F. Radclifte to exercise powers of 
joint magistrate and deputy collector of Shalmbad, 
from date on which he may deliver over charge of 
eollcctorate of Patna to Mr. G. F. Moulton. 

5. Mr. R. C. Glyn to officiate as special commis- 
sioner under Reg. III. of 1828, at Meerut, during 
period of Mr. Owen's absence from station. 

Mr. C. F. Thompson to officiate as civil and ses- 
sions judge of Meerut, until further orders. 

Mr. II. Houstoun to be joint magistrate and de- 
puty collector of Moradabad; to have effect from 
21st Dee. 

11. Mr. G. N. Cheek, assist, surg. of East Rurd- 
wan, in addition to his medical duties, to be regis- 
trar of deeds under Act XXX. of 1838. 

15. Mr. G. Edmonstone, junior, to officiate as 
joint magistrate and deputy collector of Allyghur. 

1/. M r.T. V oung, assistant to joint magistrate of 
Noacolly, to take charge of Bullooali Salt Chokies, 
during absence of Mr. J. Baker. 

Mr. George Alexander to he postmaster general 
of Bengal division of presidency. 

Mr. J. P. Grant to be deputy secretary to govern- 
ments of India and Bengal in general and financial 
departments, v. Mr. G. Alexander. Mr. Grant to 
continue to officiate as secretary to government of 
India in legislative, revenue, and judicial depart- 
ments, until further orders. 

Mr. II. Torrens to be deputy secretary to go- 
vernments of India and Bengal in secret and poli- 
tical departments, and to government of India in 
legislative, judicial, and revenue departments. Mr. 
Torrens to continue in attendance with the Right 
lion, the Governor-General, until further orders. 

Mr. II . V. Bayley to continue to officiate as de- 
puty secretary to governments of India and Bengal 
in general and financial departments, and as deputy 
secretary In secret and political departments. 

Mr. J. II. Young to be deputy secretary to go- 
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vernment of Bengal In revenue and judicial depart- 
ments, v. Mr. J. P. Grant. 

23. Mr. II. Rose to take charge of and conduct 
settlement duties of Cawnpure Zillah, in conse- 
quence of dentil of Mr. f. Muir. 

Mr. W. B. Wright, deputy collector under Reg. 
IX. of 11*33 in Allyghur, to complete settlement 
work remaining unfinished iu that district. 

24. Mr. F. J A. Elston to be assistant to collec- 
tor of customs and port dues at Chittagong. 

25. Mr. W. Edwards (whose transfer to N.W. 
Provinces has been postponed) to officiate until 1st 
Fob. next, as assistant to registrar of Suddcr De- 
wanny and Nizamfit Adawlut. 

Mr. A. Wilson, assist, surgeon, Raj shah ye, to he 
registrar of deeds under Act 50 of i 1)30, in addition 
to his medical duties. 

20. Mr. W. C. S. Cunnlnghatne to officiate as 
joint magistrate and deputy collector of Muttra. 

Mr. R. T. Tucker to officiate as joint magistrate 
and deputy collector of Ghazccporc. 

Mr. G. D. Raikcs to officiate as joint magistrate 
and deputy collector of Amecrpore. 

2/. Mr. II. Milford to bean assistant under com- 
missioner of Allahabad division. 

20. Mr. E. E. Woodcock to officiate as magistrate 
and collector of Balasorc, during absence of Mr. 
Itcpton. 

Mr. George Lay to officiate as a commissioner of 
Court of Requests, during absence of Mr. C. W. 
Brietzckc, or until further orders. 

31. Mr. D. R. Morrieson, civil and sessions judge 
of Jounpore, to oiliciatc as civil and sessions judge 
of Allygurh during period of Mr.Tierncy’s absence 
on leave. 

Anif. 5. (’apt. G. W. Onslow, Nizam’s service, 
to officiate as military secretary to resident, at Hy- 
derabad, during Major B yam’s absence on leave to 
proceed to L’apc of Good Hope. 

It. Lieut. K. 11. Lyons to be superintendent of 
Upper and Lower Cachar, v. Major J. U. Burns re- 
signed. 

Mr. E. A. Samuells tej officiate as magistrate of 
Tirlioot, until further orders. 

Mr. II. V. llathoru to be civil and sessions 
judge of Cuttack. 

Mr. II. Alexander to be special deputy collector 
ofllooghly. 

11. Mr. 1). Robertson to officiate as deputy se- 
cretary to Board of Customs, Salt, and Opium, and 
as collector of Calcutta stamps and superintendent 
of Sulkea Chokies. 

12. Lieut. Maxwell to assume charge of (’apt. 
Fordyce’s survey in Agra district, on departure of 
that officer from his station on leave. 

14. Mr. H. H. Snell to he second assistant to ac- 
countant-general and assistant to sub -treasurer, in 
room of Mr. II. A lexander promoted. 

15. Mr. A. Forbes to be joint magistrate and de- 
puty collector of Bamworah (West Burdwan), v. 
Mr. J. II. Young. 

Mr. E.T. Trevor, assistant, transferred from 13tli 
or Jcssorc division, and placed under commissioner 
of Jllth or Cuttack division. 

1!). Lieut. R. A. Herbert, interp. and qu. mast. 
-Kith N.I., to oiliciatc as assistant to agent to Go- 
vernor-General at Delhi; also as assistant to com- 
missioner of Delhi division. 

20. Mr.W. Strachcy (an assistant under commis- 
sioner of Meerut division) posted under orders of 
magistrate and collector of Meerut. 

21. Lieut. T. Ilungerford, artillery, tr> succeed 
Lieut. Staples in olficc of postmaster at Dacca. 

22. Major T. Robinson, political agent at Kotah, 
to continue to officiate as political agent at Mey- 
war, till further orders. 

Capt. C. Kichardes, Hth Bombay N.I., lately ap- 
pointed oiHeiating political agent at Meywar, to 
officiate as political agent at Kotah, till further 
orders. 

Mr. (’. F. Thompson fo officiate as civil and ses- 
sions judge of Jounpore, during absence of Mr. 
Morrieson on deputation to zillah of Allygurh. M r. 
Thompson to make over charge of office of civil 
and sessions judge of Meerut to Mr. R. C. Glyn. 

Mr. T. Caird to be a deputy collector In zillah 
Allahabad, under provisions of Reg. IX. of 1H33. 


24. Mr. G. A. C. Plowden to conduct current du- 
ties of office of civil and sessions judge of Sylhet, 
in addition to his own duties as magistrate and col- 
lector of that district. 

2(1. Mr. S. G. Palmer to act for Mr. W.R. Young, 
as secretary to board of customs, salt, and opium, 
during his absence; Mr. II. Palmer to act as de- 
puty secretary of do., and superintendent of stamps 
and Sulkea salt chokies; and Mr. D. Robertson to 
officiate as collector of Calcutta stamps. 

Mr.W. A. Peacock to be superintendent of West- 
ern Salt Chokies, and second assistant to board of 
customs, salt, and opium, v. Mr. (.’. Herd dec. 

Mr. J. A. Terrancau to be superintendent of 
Megna Salt Chokies. 

Mr.A.F. Hawkins to be superintendent of Jcs- 
soTe Salt Chokies. 

Mr.W.Taylcr to be magistrate of Bcliar, v. Mr. 
H.V. Hathorn. . 

Mr. J. G. Campbell to be special deputy col- 
lector and superintendent of Khas ami Resumed 
Mehals in Ilooghly, Burdwan East and West, and 
Bccrbhoom, v. Mr.W.Taylcr. 

2!). Mr. II. W. Hughes to be joint magistrate and 
deputy collector of second grade, and stationed at 
Chupprah, in Sarun. 

3(h- Mr. II. Wilson to be a deputy collector in zil- 
lah Moozuffcrnuggur, under Reg. IX. of 11133. 

31. Mr. C. W. Fagan to be joint magistrate and 
deputy collector of Boalunshahur; to have effect 
from 1st June. 

Mr. C. Grant to be joint magistrate and deputy 
collector of Dehlce ; date ditto. 

Mr. II. C. Tucker to be joint magis'rntc and de- 
puty collector of Ghazcepore; date ditto. 

Mr. J. S. Dumerguc to be joint magistrate and 
deputy collector of llumcorpore ; date ditto. 

Mr. R. B. Morgan to be joint magistrate and de- 
puty collector of Meerut ; date ditto. 

Mr. W. S. Donnithome to be joint magistrate 
and deputy collector of Mirzaporc; date ditto. 

Sept. 12. Mr. F. A. Dalrymple to be assistant to 
joint magistrate and deputy collector of Malda. 

Mr. R. J. Rose, executive officer, Hidgcllee divi- 
sion, to conduct duties of superintendent of roads 
and conservancy in Calcutta, from date on which 
Lieut. Abercrombie gave over charge of office, until 
1st Nov. ifgjf). 

1G. The Hon. E. Drummond to officiate, until 
further orders, as magistrate of Behar. 

lit Mr. J. French appointed to office of addi- 
tional judge of Shaliabad. 

Lieut. J. R. Lumsdcn to be senior assistant to 
commissioner of Arracan. 

Mr. C. B. Thornhill, writer, is reported qualified 
for the public service by proficiency in two of the 
native languages. 

Mr. C. A. Itavcnshaw reported his arrival, as a 
writer on this establishment, on the 4th Sept. 

Major t’. Thoresby, (filth N.I., reported having 
received charge of the Jeypoor political agency 
from Major R. Ross, on the Hth August. 

Cornet A. Harris, 1st L.C., joined his appoint- 
ment of 3d assistant to the resident at Indore, on 
thc.’iuth July 1 330. 

Assist. Surg. A. Campbell, assistant to the resi- 
dent at Catinamlhoo, received charge of the civil 
duties at Darjeeling from Lieut. Col. Lloyd on the 
20th June. 

Mr. Geo. Todd, of the civil service, has reported 
his re' urn to this presidency from the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

The order of the 20th May last, placing the ser- 
vices of Mr. \V. Edwards at the disposal of the 
Right Hon. the Governor-General for N.W. Pro- 
vinces, Is to take effect from the 1st Feb. next. 

Mr. D. Robertson, of the civil service, reported 
his return from England to India, by arrival in 
Bengal on the 2d July* 

Messrs. G. !>. Turnbull and Bransley 11. Cooper 
reported their arrival as writers on this establish- 
ment, the former on the 20th and the latter on the 
3(lth July. 

Mr. G. D. Turnbull has been permitted to pro- 
ceed to Simla and prosecute his study of the orien- 
tal languages at that station under the superinten- 
dence of his father. 
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Obtained leave of Almenee, «$-e. — June IB. Mr. 
J. Thomason, to England, for one year, on private 
affairs. — 19. Mr. Geo. Alexander, officiating post- 
master-general, absence for one month, on mecl. 
cert.— -July A Mr. H. T. Owen, leave to end of 
•Sept., on private affairs, in extension.— Mr. G. F. 
Harvey, leave till 15th Nov., on private affairs, in 
extension. — 10. Mr. F. Maenaghten, to remain in 
hills north of Deyrah, for four months, in exten- 
sion, for health. — 26. Mr. M. J. Tierney, to Mus- 
soorie and Calcutta, preparatory to applying for 
leave to sea and Cape, on sick cert. — 31. Mr. F. O. 
Wells, absence for three months, on private affairs. 
— Aug. 1. Mr. M. H. Turnbull, until 30th April 
next, in extension, to remain in thehills.— 12. Cant. 
J. Fordyce, revenue surveyor in Agra district, for 
six months, on med.cert. — 14. Mr. J. S. May, for 
two months, to Singapore, for health. — Mr. C. B. 
Quintin, for two months, on mcd. cert. — 1.?. Mr. 
G. Lindsay, for two months, on private affairs.— 
22. Mr. A. Reid, to sea, for six months, on mcd. 
cert. — 28. Mr. W. R. V'oung, leave for one month, 
to sea, for health. — 2!). Cant. D. A. Malcolm, assist, 
to resident at Ilydrabad, for six weeks, to Madras, 
on private affairs. 


ECCLESIASTICAL. 

June G. The Rev. R. Ewing, chaplain of Mee- 
rut, to perform ecclesiastical duties at Almorah, 
for remaining period of leave of absence granted 
him in orders of 10th Dec. last. 

MILITAUY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, Sec. 

{ By the Governor General.) 

Simla, July 2 , 1839. — Assist. Surg. A. Gibbon, at 
present doing duty atdepdt ofll.M. 13th L.Inf. at 
kuruaul, appointed to medical duties of political 
agency in Upper Scinde. 

July 9. — Lieut. P. W. Luard, 53th N.I., to be 
adjutant of Assam Sebimdy Corps. 

July 11 — The following officers to be placed 
under orders of Lieut. Col. Wade, political agent , 
on a mission to Peshawur : — Capt. H. P. Burn, 1st 
N.I.; Lieut. J. G. Caulfield, 68th do. 

July in. — Capt. James Woodburn, 9th N. I., to 
be major of brigade to troops serving under com- 
mand of Brigadier Littler on Eastern frontier, v. 
llumfrays dec. 

With reference to orders dated 12th April last, 
the official designation of the following incdi>al 
students, lately appointed to stations, is directed 
to be that of 44 Sub-Assistant Surgeon," viz.— 
Omachum Set, native doctor at Agra; Rajkisto 
Day, ditto at Delhi; Shamachurn butt, ditto at 
Allahabad. 

July 22.— Capt. J. E. Landers, nth N.I., appointed 
to command of Bhopal Contingent. 

sluy. 2. — Lieut. T. F. Tait, 28th N.I., 2d in com- 
mand, to be commandant of 3d regt. of local horse, 
v. Crommelin resigned. 

slug. 9.— Col. S. Reid, loth L.C., to be a briga- 
dier on permanent establishment, v. Maj. Gen. 
Bowen permitted to proceed to Europe. 

Aug. 13 — Assist. Surg. Alex. Bryce, m.d., at- 
tached to artillery at Kumaul, to proceed with the 
mission about to be sent by Governor-General to 
Maharajah Khurruck Singh, ruler of the Punjab. 
Dr. Bryce to join the mission at Loodianah by 24th 
Aug. 

Aug. 16.— The undermentioned officers placed at 
disposal of Envoy and Minister at court of Shah 
Shooja-ool-Moolkh, viz. — 2d-Lieut. A. W.Hawkins, 
artillery, and Lieut. T. M. E. Moorhouse, 35th N.I., 
for permanent employment in force of 11. M. the 
Shah ; date 23d May. — Lieut. W. Broadfoot, Eu- 
ropean regt., for employment in military service of 
that sovereign; date 31st May.— Lieut. D. Gaus- 
sen, 42d N.I., temporarily placed at disposal of 
envoy and minister, to fill vacancy caused by resig- 
nation of Comet Moffat, of 2d L.C., of his app. m 
military service of 1 1.M. the Shah ; date 13th June. 
—Assist. Surg. G. Rac, at present attuclicd to 2d 
tr. 2d brigade horse artillery, placed temporarily at 
disposal of envoy and minister at court of shah 
S hooja-ool-Moolkh . 

Sept. 3.— Capt. C. O’Hara, 4th L.C., and 2d in 
command of 2d regt, local horse, to be commandant 
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of that corps, v. Hoavscy who vacates on prom, to 
rank of lieut. col., agreeably to G.Os. 23d May 1823. 


(By the President in Council.) 

Fort William , June 24, 1839.— The undermen- 
tioned officers to have rank of Captain oy brevet, 
from dates expressed, viz. — Lieuts. W. J. Martin, 
9th N.I., and G. W. Hamilton, 34th N.I., from 
20th June 1039s J. DeW. C. J. Moir, 28th do., 
from 21st do. 

Cadets of Infantry F. K. Darling and K. A. Ilow- 
latt admitted on estab., and prom, to ensigns. 

July 15.— 39f/i N.I. Ens. Thos. Pownall to be 
lieut., from 1st July 1839, v. Lieut. James Oatley 
(under suspension) dec. 

Lieut. John Sutherland, 56th N.I., to have rank 
of capt. by brevet, from 9th July 183!). 

July 22. — G1 st N.I. Lieut. James Skinner to be 
capt. of a comp., and Ens. A. M. Becher to be lieut., 
from 16th July 1839, in sue. to Capt. R. A, Me 
Naghten retired. 

Cadet of Art illery Alex. Robertson admit it'd on 
estab., and prom, to 2d lieut. 

Cadets of Infantry Albert Fytehc, C. J. Bean, C. 
V. Hamilton, E. L. Dennys, 11. S. Money, W.C. 
W'atson, and John Nicholson, admitted on'estab., 
and prom, to ensigns. # 

Mr. Edward flare admitted on estab, as an assis- 
tant surgeon. 

llrev. Maj.Wm. Maetier, deputy juilge adv.gen., 
recently transf. to presidency division, directed, on 
Ills arrival in C alcutta, to take charge of judge 
advocate general^ office, v. Capt. R. J. II. llirch, 
appointed assist, see. to government of India in 
military department. 

July 29.— Mr. George Turner admitted on estab. 
as an assistant surgeon. 

stugh.—M N.I. Capt. G. N. Prole to be major, 
Lieut. Clias. Rogers to be capt. of a comp., and 
Ens. James Metcalfe to be lieut., from 8th July 
1839, in sue. to Maj. J. G. Burns retired. 

Assist. Surg. IT. M. Tweddell to be surgeon, 
from Kith April 1839, v. Surg. Wm. Bell retired. 

Lieut. M. Hystop, 59th N.I., to have rank of 
capt. by bre\et, from 26th July 1039. 

Cadets of Engineers A. D. Turnbull and A.O. 
Goodywn admitted on estab., and prom, to 2d 
liculs. 

Cadets of Artillery Geo. Bourcliier, P. C. Lam- 
beit. Geo. Moir, and Peter Christie, admitted on 
estab., and prom, to 2d lieuts. 

Cadets of Cavalry Daniel Baylcy, Roland Ri- 
chardson, William Alexander, and Alfred Wrench, 
admitted on estab., and prom, to cornets. 

Cadets of Infantry C. U. Stuart, 11. L. Robert- 
son, II. E. Young, Horace Watson, C. J. Uobarts, 
A. N. Cole, F. W. D. Lloyd, and Wm. Fullerton, 
admitted on estab., and pTom. to ensigns. 

Messrs. Wm. Martin, R. H. Kinsey, and Win. 
Pringle, m.d., admitted on estab. as assist, surgeons. 

65</i N.I. Capt. R.W. Wilson to lie major, Lieut, 
and Brev. Capt. R. H. DeMontmoreney to lie eapt. 
of a comp., and Ens. F. M. Baker to be lieut., from 
1st Aug. 1839, in sue. to Maj. G. J.B. Johnston re- 
tired. 

Lieut. G. A. F. llervey, 3d N.I., to do duty witii 
Arracan T.ocal Bat. (This app. since cancelled). 

2d- Lieut. N. A. Staples, regt. of artillery (now at 
Daci a), to do duty with Assam Light Inf. Bat. 

slug. 12. — Cavalry. Maj. J. B. II ears ey to he lieut.. 
col., from 5th Aug. 1839, in sue. to Lieut. Col. G. 
J. Shadwell invalided. 

nth J..C. Capt. and Brev. Major R. L. Anstruther 
to be major, Lieut, and Brev. Capt. Edw. Watt to 
be capt. of a troop, and Comet C. R, II. Christie 
to be lieut., ditto ditto. 

70th N.I. Ens. A. W. Baillic to be lieut., v. 
Lieut. F. Jeffreys dec., with rank from 1st July 
1839, v. Lieut, and Brev. Capt. Roland Mill prom. 

73r i N.I. Lieut, and llrev. (.'apt. H. McNair to 
be capt. of a comp., and Ens. Win. Itichardson to 
be lieut., from 2d Aug. 1839, in sue. to Brev. Maj. 
II. R. Murray retired. 

2d- Lieut. R. 1). Smith, of Madras engineers, 
transferred to corps of engineers in Bengal ; and to 
take rank in corps under this presidency, agreeably 
to list published in G.O. of 20th May last. 
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Aug. 19.— Lieut. J. T. Gordon, 15th N.T., to be 
2d in command of Lower Assam Sebundy corps. 

Surg. A. Donaldson, M.n., of civil station of 
Chuprah, at his own request, placed at disposal of 
Commander of the Foret s. 

Assist. Surg. Allan Webb, 2d assist, garrison sur- 
geon of Fort William, to be a medical attendant 
on Lord Dishop of Calcutta, during visitation 
about to be undertaken by his lordship. 

Aug. 20 — The following appointments made 
from 1st Sept., consequent on Assist. Surg. Da- 
Icigh’s acceptance of medical charge of native hos 
pital, v. Dr. Martin resigned Assist. Surg. Henry 
Chapman, 2d assistant, to be 1st assistant to presi- 
dency general hospital, and to charge of Calcutta 
gaol.— Assist. Surg. John Jackson to be *2d assistant 
to presidency general hospital, and to charge of 
Calcutta militia.— Assist. Surg. Raleigh (who has 
been permitted to accept medical charge of native 
hospital) to retain his app. of assistant to superin- 
tendent of eye infirmary, and draw his military pay 
and allowances in same* manner as the superinten- 
dent of that institution. 

Kits. 11. Ilopkinson, 70th N.I., to do duty with 
Arracan local battalion. 

The undermentioned arrangements made in de- 
partment of public works, viz. — Major C. J. C. 
Davidson, executive engineer of Allahabad divi- 
sion, to be executive engineer of Uurrisaul divi- 
sion.— 1st- Lieut. C. S. Guthrie, executive engineer 
of Dacca division, to be executive engineer of Al- 
lahabad division. — lst-Lieut. J. N. Sharp to be ex- 
ecutive engineer of Dacca division. — Lieuts. Guth- 
rie and Sharp to continue to perform duties on 
which they are at present engaged, until their com- 
pletion, drawing however allowances of divisions to 
which they are now appointed. — Lieut. Sharp, in 
addition to reduced stall' salary of Its. 300 per men- 
sem, as executive officer of Dacca division, to draw 
Rs. 100 per month, as special allowance for extra 
duty and responsibility at Allahabad, while em- 
ployed in repairs of that fortress. 

Aug. 29.— Mr. R. O’Shaughnessy to officiate, 
until fur tlier orders, as police surgeon of Calcutta, 
v. Mr. Main dec. 

Assist. Surg. R. J. Brassy app. to medical duties 
of civil station of Chuppra (Sarun), v. Mr. A. Do- 
naldson, M.D. 

Sept. 2. — Assist. Surg. A. C. Macrea, m.d., to offi- 
ciate as 2d assistant in general hospital, until arri- 
val of Assist. Surg. Jackson. 

Mr. Henry Walker admitted on estab. as an assis- 
tant surgeon. 

Lieut. Jamea Remington, 12th N.I., to have 
rank of capt. by brevet, from 25th Aug. 1039. 

Sept. 5. — The services of Lieut. W. Abercrombie, 
superintendent of roads and conservancy in Cal- 
cutta, placed temporarily at disposal of Military 
Board, with a view to his being employed under 
Lieut. Guthrie, in lining out remainder of Muuui- 
pore Hoad. 

Sept. 9. — Assist. Surg. Duncan McRae, at pre- 
sent attached to general hospital at presidency, 
placed at disposal of Deputy Governor of Bengal, 
to act as assist, surgeon at Tirhoot, during absence 
on leave of Assist. Surg. K. Mackinnon. 

Cadets of Infantry D. C. T. Bcatson, R. (’. Ger- 
nion, Wm. Graydoti, John Nisbett, John Fowlis, 
D. L. Wake, and Edwin Thomas, admitted on 
■estab., and prom, to ensigns. 

Mr. William Grahame admitted on estab. as an 
assistant surgeon. 

Cant. Philip Mainwaring, 33d N.I., to be com- 
mandant of Scbundee Corps of Upper Assam. 

Capt. Dallas and Brev. Capt. Buckle directed to 
interchange magazines, the former officer accord- 
ingly posted to Saugor, and tlic latter to Expense 
Magazine at Dum-Dum. 

Deputy Assist. Commissary C. McDonald to be 
assist, commissary to complete estab., from 12th 
Aug., the date of Deputy Com. C. Bowman’s death. 

Sept. 12.— Assist. Surg. G. IV. Cheek, of East 
Buulwaii, and Assist. Surg. James Macansh, of 
West Burdwan, by mutual consent, permitted to 
exchange situations. 

Sept. 16. — The undermentioned officers of Infan- 
try to have rank of Capt. by brevet, vis.— Lieuts. 
I). T. Caddy, 70th N.I., and ILT/Fuckcr, Uth do., 
from 10th Sept. 1039. 
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Capt. G. H. Dyke, of artillery, and commissary 
of ordnance, to officiate as deputy principal com- 
missary of ordnance at Arsenal, during absence, on 
leave, of Major E. P. Gowan. 

Capt. F. Urind, of artillery, to act In above ap- 
pointment until arrival of Capt. Dyke. 

Lieut. G. J. Montgomery, 15th N.I., to command 
two companies of Scbumly Sappers at Darjeeling. 

Mr. J. Maxton to be surgeon of Calcutta police, 
v. Dr. Bain dec. 


(By the Commander of the Forces). 
Head-Quarters, June 7. 1H39.— The undermen- 
tioned Cornets and Ensigns, recently admitted into 
service, to do duty with corps specified, vi:.— Cor- 
nets A. Macticr with 6th L.C., Sultanpore, Be- 
nares; C. W. RadclifTe and C. V. Jenkins, 6th do., 
( uwnpore — Ensigns J. II. G. Taylor, 5Hth N.I., 
Barrackpore; W. Q. Pogson, 12th do., Barrack- 

r ore ; J. S. Dawson, 57 tn do., Barrackpore; A. 
1. Trevor, fitfth do., Barrackpore; F. D’O. Big- 
nell, 09th do., Bcrhampore; F. Trollope, 12th 
do., Barrackpore; H. C. Griffiths, 57th do., Bar- 
rackpore ; C. W. Ford, 07th do., Benares; II. J. 
Guise, lflth do., Barrackpore; T. II. Sinai page, 
14th do., Futtohgurh ; E. J. Simpson, (ith do., Ba- 
reilly ; J. L. Sherwill, 09th do., Bcrliampore; F. 
J. Elsegood, 12th do., Barrackpore; U. Moore 
and A. 11. Tcrnan, 15th do., Barrackpore. 

Surg. T. E. Dempster removed from 4tli hat. ar- 
tillery, and posted to Gist N.I.; and Surg. G. G. 
Brown, m.d. (new prom.), posted to 4th bat. of 
artillery. 

19tli N.I. Ens. J. S. Hawks, 7th N.I., to act as 
interp. and qu. mast., v. Baintield prom. 

June 11.— Lieut. It. S. Ewart to act as adj. to 
30th N.I., in room of Lieut, and Adj. D. Downes, 
peimitled to proceed towards presidency, in anti- 
cipation of leave, on tried, cert. ; date 3d June. 

June 14 — Surg. Urquhart, 7th I..C., to assume 
medical charge of artillery division ; Surg. Carte, 
17th N.I., that of 7th L.C., and Assist, Surg. Cheyne, 
19th, that of 26th N.I., consequent on illness of 
.Surg. Gray, as temporary arrangements; date 
Meerut 9th June. 

Surg. Urquhart to afford medical aid to staff' of 
Meerut division and station of Meerut, v. Gray pro- 
ceeding on sick leave, witlt retrospective etllct 
from 9th June; date 12th do. 

June 16.— Assist. Surg.W. Shillito (wlio was app. 
to artillery hospital at Agra, in orders of 5th June) 
directed to proceed to Meerut, and do duty under 
superintending surgeon there, until further orders. 

July 5.— Lieut. J. M. Drake, of 46th N.I., and 
acting interp. and qu. mast, to 4th L.C., to perform 
duties of commissariat office at Kurnaul, untilarri- 
val of Lieut. J. Skinner, deputyassist.com. gen., 
v. Capt. Nuthall, ordered to Fcrozepore; date 27th 
May. 

Brev. ('apt. H. Moore, who was app. a deputy 
judge adv. gen. in orders of 25th June, posted to 
Dinnpore and Benares divisions. 

13f/i N.I, Lieut. W. McCulluck to be interpreter 
and quarter master. 

July 6.— 3d N.I. Lieut. T. Wallace to be adjutant, 
v. Hicks promoted. 

July 9.— Ensigns F. K. Darling and E. A. Row- 
latt (recently admitted to service) to do duty with 
57th N.I., at Barrackpore. 

July 10.— Ens. J. Metcalfe to act as adj. to 3d 
N.I., v. Hicks prom., as a temp, arrangement; 
dale 24tli June. 

Ens. II. Ilopkinson, 15th, at his own request, 
removed to 7oth N.I ., as junior of his rank. 

July 12.— Assist. Surg. J. C. Brown removed from 
2Ikl N.I., and posted to 2d brigade horse artillery, 
but will continue attached to former corps, until 
further orders. 

July 10.— Lieut. Interp. and Qu. Mast. J.C.Tnnes, 
64 st N.I., to act us district and garrison staff' at Al- 
moralt ; dato 15th Feb. 

Assist. Surg. K. W. Kirk, m.d., to do duty with 
H.M. 49th regt. ; date 5th July. 

Surg. J. Griffiths, 13th N.I., to afford medical 
aid to establishment of Kotalr political agency, 
during its stay at Nussecrabad ; date Uth July. 

The app. of Surg. J. McGaveston to left wing 
of 2d bat. artillery* published In orders of 29tn 

(2 U) 
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Auff. 1830, to be considered as posting that officer 
to 2d liar, artillery. 

July 17. — 1 The detachment order of 1st Nov. last, 
by Lieut. Col. Hewitt, commanding at Jhansi, di- 
recting Ens. F. 11. Wardrnpcr, 25th N.I., to place 
himself under orders of Governor-General's agent 
in .Saugor and Ncrbudda in territories, for purpose 
of enlisting and drilling recruits intended for local 
service in Jhansi, is, with sanction of Right Hon. 
the Governor-General, confirmed. 

July 19.— Lieut, and Brev. Capt. J.W.V. Stephen, 
interp. and qu. mast. 41st N.I., to officiate as de- 
puty judge atlv. at a native general court-martial, 
directed to assemble at Sccrolc; date 11th July. 

Assam Light Infantry. Lieut. J. N. Marshall, 
73d N.I., to bead]., v. Lieut. Bigge app. to a civil 
situation. 

The following removals and postings of medical 
officers directed :— Surg. H. ftewmarch from 2d 
brigade horse artillery to 11th N.I.; Surg. G. T. 
Urquhart from 7th L.C. to 2d brigade horse ar- 
tillery} Surg. II. Guthrie, m.d., from European 
regt. to 7th L.C., but to continue in charge of for- 
mer corps, until termination of service on which 
it is at present employed. 

Assist. Surg. W. Shillito app. to medical charge 
of 23d N.I., nnd directed to join. 

Assist. Surg. J. C. Brown to proceed to join 2d 
brigade horse artillery, on being relieved by Assist. 
Surg. Shillito* 

July 22. — Capt. P. P. Turner, filst N.I.,‘tobc2d 
in command to Ilurrianah Light Infantry Bat., and 
directed to join with least possible delay. 

July 24. — The brigadu order of 29th June, issued 
by Brigadier J. II. Littler, commanding Eastern 
frontier, directing a temporary exchange of corps 
between Assist. Surgs. J. Davenport, ri.d., of Syl- 
het L.Inf., and II. C. Guise, of 73d N.I., confirmed. 

Assist. Surgs. N. CoIIyer, II. Irwin, C. M. Hen- 
derson, m.d.) and J. S. Haig, directed to proceed 
to Nussccrabad, and do duty under superintending 
surgeon of Western Circle, instead of destinations 
assigned to them in orders of 4th June. 

July 26.— Surg. R. M. M. Thomson removed 
from 14th N.I. to European regt. 

July 27.— Capt. C. Jordon, European regt., to 
officiate as deputy judge advocate at a native gene- 
ral court-martial, directed to assemble at Agra; 
date 23d July. 

Lieut. R. H. PeMontmorency to act as adj. to 
65th N.I., during absence of Lieut. Hush on com- 
mand ; date 25th J unc. 

Mai. Gen. A. Duncan permitted to draw his pay 
and allowances from Meerut pay-office. 

July M.— 1st L.C. Lieut. G. Reid to be interp. 
and qu. mast., v. Harris removed to a political si- 
tuation. 

Aug. 8.— The \indermentioncd Ensigns (lately 
admitted to service) to do duty, viz . — Ensigns A. 
Fytchc, C. J. Bean, C. V. Hamilton, E. L. Den- 
nys, H. S. Money, and J. Nicholson, with 69th 
N.I., at Berhampore; W. C. Watson, with 58th 
do., atBarrackporc. 

lst-Licut.T. H. Sissmore, of 3d, to do duty with 
4th troop 1st brigade horse artillery, during time 
it may be employed on field service, and directed 
to join. 

Aug. 10.— Ens. John Nicholson to do duty with 
41st instead of 69th N.I., as formerly ordered. 

Ens. E. T. Dalton to act as adj. to Assam Light 
Infantry, in room of Lieut. J. N. Marshall nomi- 
nated to act as 2d in command $ date 27th June. 

Brev. Maj. E. Huth waite, commanding 6th bat. 
artillery, directed to join and do duty with artil- 
lery of force ordered to assemble by G.O. of 5th 
Aug., during time It may be employed on field 
service, on expiration of which he will re-join his 
present command. 

Capt. C. G. Ross, deputy judge adv. general at 
Neemuch, to accompany force proceeding on field 
service under the command of Maj.Gen. R. Hamp- 
ton, and conduct duties of his office with it. 

69f/i N.I. Ens. M. E. Shorwill to he Interpreter 
and quarter master. 

Aug. 13.— 1st- Lieut. Austin to act as adj. and qu. 
mast, to 2d brigade and artillery division at Mee- 
rut* during indisposition of Lieut, and Btev. Capt. 
Darnell: date Cth Aug. 


[Dec. 

Assist Surg. G. C. Walllch, M. D., to do duty 
with H.M.-3U regt. of Buffs, as a temp, arrange- 
ment ; date Neemuch, 12th Aug. 

3d Local Horse. Lieut. J. Liptrott, 30t.h N I., 
to bo 2d in command, v. Tait app. comtnandafft. 

Kcmaoon Local Bat. Ens. 11. Ramsay, 53d N. I., 
to be adj. v. Liptrott removed to 3d Local Horse. 

Lieut. Liptrott and Ens. Ramsay to continue to 
discharge duties of appointments they at present 
fill, until further orders. 

Assist. Surg. J. S. Sutherland removed from 60th 
to 55th N. I. 

Aug. 14.— Surg. C. Renny, 5th L. C., to receive 
medical charge of 21st N.I., on departure of Assist. 
Surg. Tucker; date Kurnaul, 29th July. 

Assist. Surg. J. C. Brown, 2d brigade horse ar- 
tillery, npp. to medical duties of 7tli L. U. f as a 
temporary arrangement; date 6tli Aug. 

Assist. Surg. W. Shillito app. to medical charge 
of a detachment of artillery proceeding towards 
Nussccrabad; and Surg. G. Brown, m.d., 4th 
lwit. artillery, directed to afford medical aid to 23d 
N. I. v. Shillito ; date Agra 8th Aug. 

Arracan Local Bat . Lieut. C. L. Edwards, 7th 
N. 1., to be adj. v. Leith dec. 

Aug. 16.— Brigadier S. Reid to command station 
of Barrackpore. 

Lieut. Col. C. Graham, r. n., of artillery, to pro- 
ceed by dawk to Ajmere, for purpose of superin- 
tending equipment of ordnance about to be em- 
ployed on service in Marwar. 

Lieut. W. O. Voung, deputy commissary of 
ordnance, to move with force assembled for field - 
service, under command of Maj. Gen. 11. Hamp- 
ton, making over charge of Ajmere magazine to 
the Assistant Commissary of Ordnance, during pe- 
riod of his absence. 

Aug. 17.— Assist. Surgs. W. Pitt and E. Hare to 
do duty with a detachment of II. M. troops about 
to proceed to Cpper Provinces by water, under 
command of Maj. Mountain; date 2d Aug. 

Surg. A. Me K. Clark, 52d N. I., and in medical 
charge of artillery at Nussccrabad, to afford medical 
aid to G. comp, of ordnance |drivers, from 29th 
July, the date of their arrival from Neemuch. 

Lieut. W. C. Campbell, 30th N. I., to accompany 
Maj. (Jen. R. Hampton towards Nusscerabad ; 
•late 19th July. 

Lieut. J. M. Drake, 46tli N. L, at present at- 
tached to 4th L. C., to act as interp. and qu. mast, 
to his own corps, until further orders, v. Lieut. 
Herbert, whose services have been placed at dispo- 
sal of agent to Gov. General in Delhi territory. 

Aug. 19.— 2d Lieuts. A. I>. Turnbull and A. G. 
Goodwyn, of engineers, recently admitted into 
service, to proceed to Delhi, and do duty with 
head-quarters of Corps of Sappers and Miners ; 
date 3d Aug. 

Aug. 21.— The undermentioned Ensigns, attached 
to 12th and 15th regts., to do duty with corps spe- 
cified, viz . — Ensigns F. Trollope, with 58th N. 1. : 
T. Gordon, W. Hampton, and J. O, Amiit, 57th 
do.; U. Moore, 11. J. Guise, and A. II. Toman, 
51st do. 

Ens. F. J. Elsegood, doing duty withl2tli N. I., 
to accompany the regt. to Benares. 

Ens. \V. Q. Pogson, at present attached to 12tli, 
to join and do duty with 57th N. 1. 

4 th L. C. Ens. J. S. D. Tulloch, l?th N. I., to 
officiate as interp. and qu. mast. v. Lieut. Drake, 
of 46th, app. to act in his own regt. 

1 Uh N. I. Lieut. C. J. Mainwaring, 1st N. I., 
to officiate as interp. and qu. mast. v. George dec. 

Aug. 22.— The undermentioned Ensigns posted 
to corps, and directed to join Ensigns Francis 
Drake to Gist N. I., at Almorah; J. W. L. Bird, 
11th do., at Saugor; Albert Fytclie, 70th do., Syl- 
het; C. J. Bean, 61st do., at Almorah ; C. V. Ha- 
milton, 45th do., at Shahjchanporc ; C. B. Stuart, 
3d do., at Barrackpore; II. L. Robertson, 65tli 
do., at Arracan; Chas. Jackson, 39th do., Nee- 
much ; E. L. Dennys, 11th do., at Saugor; II. M. 
Williams, 27th do. y at Fcrozepore ; I*. C. Murray, 
36th do., Jumaulpore; G.C. Hatch, 57th do., Bar- 
rackpore ; M. N. Coombs, 35th do., with army of 
the Indus; Matthew Raper, 64th do., Delhi; J. 
H. G. Taylor, 20th do., Loodianah ; W. (J. Pogson, 
43d do., with army of the Indus; J. S. Rawson. 
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63d do., Lucknow; A. II. Trevor, 16tli do., Bar- 
rackporc; F. D’O. Bignell, 10th do., Cawnporc; 
James Rattray, 2d do., Ferozepore; A. L. Bcchcr, 
40tk do., Barrackpore; II. li. Itnpey, 70th do., 
Sylhct; R. tl. Eat well, With do.. Barrack pore ; D. 
T. Reid, 53d do., Loodianah ; F. W. Baugh , 20th 
do., Meerut; II. R. Shelton, 38th do.. Delhi ; 11. 
(’. Adlam, 42d do., with army of the Indus 5 II. C. 
Wroughton, 67th do., Benares; J. O. Armit, 40th 
do., Delhi ; Alex. Rose, 54th do., Kurnaul ; Wm. 
Agnew, 291 lx do., Bandah; W. II. Smith, Gist do., 
Amxorah ; A. S.O. Donaldson, 45th do., Shahjelian- 
pore; Urban Moore, With do., Dinapore; II. C. 
Griffiths, .'Id do., Barrackpore ; Thedore Gordon, 
Hath do., Arraran. 

(Ensigns who are posted to corps serving with the 
Army of the Indus arc'dircctcd to do duty with the 
recruit depdtat Allygurh, until further orders.) 

Aug. 23. — The undermentioned young officers 
(recently admitted to service) to do duty, via.— 
Comet 1). Bayley, with 4th L. C. at Kurnaul.— En- 
signs H . L. Robertson and C. B. Stuart, With N. I., 
at Barrackpore ; II. li. Young, 64th do., at Delhi. 

Aug. 24.— The undermentioned young officers 
(recently admitted to service) todo duty, viz.— Co r- 
nets R. Richardson, 10th L. C. at Muttra; W. 
Alexander, 6th do., Sultanpore; A. Wrench, fltli 
do., Cawnporc.— Ensigns H. Watson, 17tli IV. I., 
at Meerut; C. J. Robarts, 40th do., Dinapore; A. 
N. Cole, 23d do., Agra ; W. Fullerton, With do., 
Barrackpore; F. W. D. Lloyd, 69th do., Berham- 
porc. 

2d- Lieut. T. J. W. Ilungerford, 4th comp. 1st 
bat. artillery, to proceed to Dacca, and assume 
charge of guns at that post ; date 12th Aug. 

Aug. 27.— Capt. J. D. Kennedy, sub. assist, com. 
gen., to make over charge of sudder bazaar at 
Cawnporc to Lieut, and Brev. Capt. S. R. Hag- 
shawe, 7th N. I., as a temp, arrangement; date 5th 
Aug. 

Assist. Surg. G. C. Wallich, m. d., app. to medical 
charge of 21st N. 1. until further orders, and di- 
rected to join. 

The undermentioned Cornets posted to corps, 
and directed to join, rid.— C. V. Jenkins to 1st 
L. C. at Neemueli ; Anstruther Mactier, to 6th do., 
at Sultanporc. 

Aug. 26.— Assist. Com. of Ordnance A. Cameron 
app. to charge of magazine at Fort Cornwallis, 
Penang, v. Deput y Commissary J. Cross, who will 
join arsenal in Fort William on being relieved. 

Aug. 29.— Lieut, and Brev. Capt. T. S. Price to 
officiate as adj. to 11th N.I., during absence of Lieut, 
aud Brev. Capt. Talbot; date 19tli Aug. 

Lieut. Interp. and Qu.Mast. A. Mackintosh, 52d 
N.I., to act as detachment staff to detail of artil- 
lery with 4 guns, one squadron of L.C., and two 
regts. of N.I., proceeding from Nusseerabad on field 
service; date 17th Aug. 

Surg. T. C. Brown, m.d., 74th, to take medical 
charge of 22d N.I., making over that of his own 
regt. to Surg. Griffiths, 13tn N.I. 

Surg. J. Dalrymple, 9th L.C., to afford medical 
aid to sick and recruits of corps and detachments 
proceeding on service. 

Col. (Maj. Gen.) J . Tombs removed from 4th to 
6lh L.C., and Col. (Maj. Gen.) M. Thomson from 
6th to 4th do. 

Lieut. Col. J. B. Hcarsey (new proin.) posted to 
7th L.C. 

Capt.W.Orant, major of brigade, to immediately 

K rocecd to Ferozepore, his proper station 1 and 011 
is arrival there, the deputy assist, adj. general of 
the Sirhind division will repair to Kurnaul, where 
the head-quarters of this division will be established 
011 Maj. Gen. Boyd assuming the command. 

AssisLSurg. N. Collyer to be medical storekeeper 
to force directed by orders of 5th Aug., to assemble 
for field service. 

Aug. 30. — Assist. Surg. G. Dodgson, 30th, to af- 
ford medical aid to 49tn N.L, and Assist. Surg. A; 
C. Duncan, m.d., app. to left wing 3d local horse, 
one squadron of 1st L.C. and sick ami convales- 
cents left in cantonments by regiments proceeding 
on service ; date Necmuch 19th Aug. 

Lieut, and Adj. G. W. G. Bristow, 7lst N.I., to 
officiate as station staff, during absence, on duty, 
of officiating major of brigade ; date Neemuch 20th 
Aug. 

Lieut. J. Morricson, 30th N.I., to officiate as 


interp. and qu. must, to 1st L.C!, during absence of 
Lieut. Reid on duty ; date Neemueli 21st Aug. 

Lieut. Col. W. Battinc, <\ r., removed from 2d 
to 3d bat. artillery, and Lieut. Col. T. Chadwick 
from latter to former. 

Lieut. J. Liptrott, 2d in command of 3d local 
horse, and acting adj. of Kemaoon Local Bat., per- 
mitted to join his regt. (30th N.I.) during its em- 
ployment on service. 

Sept. 2.-73 d N.I. Lieut. Wm. Richardson to be 
interp. and qu. mast., v. McNair prom. 

Assist. Surg. A. Donaldson, m.d., to join and do 
duty with II. M. 49th regt. at Dinapore. 

Assist. Surg. J. Balfour, in medical charge of 3d 
comp. 3d bat. artillery, posted to 23d N.L, and di- 
rected to join. 

Sept. 4. — Surg.T. C. Brown, m.d., in med. charge 
of 22d N.I., to afford medical aid to squauron of 
9th L.C., with Lieut. Col. It. Rich’s detachment. 

Lieut, and Adj. G. W. G. Bristow, station staff" 
officer, to receive charge of detachment of Golun- 
dauze and No. 2 light field battery, as a temp, ar- 
rangement ; date Neemuch 21st Aug. 

Capt. C. Wilson, inv. estab., permitted to reside 
at Serampore, and draw his pay and allowances 
from presidency pay-office. 

23d N.I. Ens. C. II. Wake, 34th regt., to act as 
interp. and qu. mast., during absence, on leave, of 
Ens. H. .Shaw. 

Sept. 7.— Surg. C. Ttcnny, 5th L.C., to afford me- 
dical aid to prisoners in Paniput jail, delivering 
over charge of 21st N.I. to Surg. W. Duff, 54th do. ; 
and Surg. U. Bell, 60th N.I., to take medical charge 
of depot of II. M. 13th L. Inf.; date Kurnaul 23d 
Aug. 

Assist. Surg. K. W. Kirk, m.d., doing duty with 
II.M.49th regt., to take medical charge of 3d comp. 
.'1*1 bat. artillery, v. Balfour directed to proceed to 
Tirhoot ; date Dinapore 26th Aug. 

Sept. 9.— Lieut. W. B. Lumley, 57th N.I., to bo 
2d in command, and Lieut. G. Jackson, 4th L.C., 
to he adj. to 2d Local Horse, in sue. to Capt.O’llura 
app. commandant. 

Sept. II. — Assist. Surg. G. M. Chcyne app. to 
medical charge of European invalids of II. M. and 
H.C. service, about to proceed by water to presi- 
dency, retaining Ills present charge of 19th N.L, 
until departure of invalids from Meerut ; date 6th 
Sept. 

The Agra and Muttra district order of 22d Aug., 
directing all reports to be made to Lieut. Col. J. 
Anderson, 34th N.L, on departure of Brigadier 
Reid, confirmed. 

Lieut, and 13rev. Capt. R. Haldane to act as 2d 
in command of Hurrianah Light Inf., during pe- 
riod Capt. Turner remains in charge of the bat. ; 
date I lansi 2Glh Aug. 

The suspension awarded to Lieut. K. W. Emslie, 
G2d N.L, by sentence of general court-martial, pub- 
lished hi orders of 26th Feb. last, expired on 4th 
Sept., from which date that officer is to be consi- 
dered as having returned to duty. ’ 


Transferred to Invalid Establishment.— June 24. 
Lieut. I. E. Cheetam, 11th N.I. — Aug. 5. Lieut. 
Col. G. J. Shadwcll, 7th L.C. 


Permitted to Retire from the Service. — July 29. 
Maj. J. G. Burns, 3d N.L, and superintendent of 
Caeliar, on pension of his rank, from Nth July.— 
Aug. 5. Maj. G. J. B. Johnston, 65th N.L, on pen- 
sion of a colonel, from 1st Aug. (in conformity 
with Reg. of 29th Dec. 1637)— 12. Brev. Mai. 11. R. 
Murray, 73d N.I.. on pension of a colonel, from 
2d Aug. (in conformity with ditto.) 


Permitted to Resign the Service.— Sept. 16. Ens. 
l\ II. Bristow, 62d N.L, from this date. 

E rumination. — Ens. M. E. Sherwill, 69th N.L, 
having lieen declared, by the examiners of the 
College of Fort William, to bo qualified for the 
duties of interpreter, is exempted from further 
examination in the native languages. 

Returned to duty, from Europe.— July 22. Capt. 
T. Fisher, 46th N.L— 2». Assist, burg. J. S. Su- 
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therland.— Aug.5. Lieut. J. Turt on, 3d N.I.— 
llrt'V. Mai. J. T. Croft, 34th N.L — Capt. Alex. 
Jack, 30th N.l. ( via Bombay).— 19. Cant. Wm. 
Junes, 15tli N.l. —Sept. 2. Capt.Wm. Mackintosh, 
5 th N.l. (rift Bombay); Lieut. A. F. Maepherson, 
43(1 N.l. (via ditto).— 9. Lieut CoL P. M. Hay, 24th 
N.l. ; Brev. Capt. I.. Hone, 57th do. ; Lieut. C. V. 
Bazett, 9th L.C. ; Lieut. J. It. Lumley, 9th N.l. 


Fimr.ouc.us. 

To Europe.— June 24. Capt. John Hamilton, Oth 
L.C., for health.— July 15. Ens.Wm. Hooper, 12th 
N.I., for health.— 22. Maj. Gen. H. Bowen, c.n., 
col. of 55th N.I., for health.— Ens. T. C. Blagrave, 
28th N.I., lor health. — Lieut, and Brev. Capt. C. 
II. Thomas, 11th N.I., on private affairs (embark- 
ing from Bombay).— Lieut. J. F. Egerton, artil- 
lery, for health. — 30. Cornet H. R. Grindlay, Oth 
L.C.,*for health.— 31. Ens. It. M. Franklin, 40th 
N.I., for health. — Aug. 5. Lieut. Isaac Jones, 53th 
N.I., for health. — 12. Lieut. D. Downes, 30th N.I., 
for health.— 19. Maj. Gen. J. A. Biggs, col. of Oth 
bat. artillery, for health (permitted by Governor of 
Penang, &c.) -2(3. Ens. G. E. Nicolson, 30th N.I., 
for health. 

To Cape of Good Hope.— Aug. R. Maj. A. E. Byam, 
mil. sec. to resident at Hydraoad, for six months, 
for health.— 12. Maj. G. N. Prole, 3d N.l, for two 
years, for health. 

To Singapore. — June 24. Lieut. J. Gilsmore, 
corps of engineers, for six months, for health — 
Sept. 2. Assist. Surg. J. Lamb (a further extension), 
for six months, for health (eventually to China). 

To Ceylon. — Sept. 19. Maj. G. N. C. Campbell, of 
artillery, for twelve month, for health. 

To Sea.— Sept. 9. Capt. A. II. E. Boilcau, of en- 
gineers, for three months, for health. 

To Xvtv South Wales . — July 22. Riding Master 
T. Peake, loth L.C., for two years, for health. 

To Visit President!/.— J unc 7* Lieut.G.P.Whish, 
officiating dep. assist, qu. mast, gen.— 14. (’apt. O 
Baker, artillery, from (jth June to (ith Dec., with 
ulterior object of proceeding to sea, on med. cert. 
—Comet C. R. H. Christie, (ith L.C., from 25th 
June to 25th Sent,, on private affairs.— July 18. 
Capt. H. Rutherford, principal assistant to Com- 
missioner of Assam, to remain in extension, from 
1st July to 31st Dec 1339, during his tenure of 
office of private secretary to His Honour the De- 
puty Governor of Bengal — 22. Capt. H. Goodwyu, 
engineers, from 1st Nov. 1839, preparatory to ap- 
plying for furl, to Europe on med. rert.— 1(3. Lieut. 
C. E. Burton, 49th N.I., from 20th July to 15th 
Aug., in extension, on med. cert — 24. Capt. J. E. 
Landers, 9th N.L, from 15th June to 15tfi Sept., 
to remain, on private affairs.— Lieut. W.P. Bignell, 

89th N.I., from 1st Aug. to 15th Oct., on ditto 

Capt. G. Kennaway, inv. cstab., from 2(.'th Oct. to 
2()tn Feb. 1840, on med. cert., preparatory to ap- 
plying for furl.— Aug. 5. (’apt. J. C. Tudor, 48th 
N.L, deputy assist, com. gen., for two months, on 
mecl. cert.— 12. Lieut. C. S. Guthrie, engineers, to 
remain, from 31st July to 31st Aug., on med. cert. 
—10. Surg. W. Dyer, 55th N.L, from 1st (Jet. to 
1st Jan. 1840, preparatory to applying for permis- 
sion to retire from service.— 17. Lieut. Col. D. 
Crichton, 38th N.L, his unexpired portion of leave 
of absence, preparatory to applying for permission 
to retire from service, and extended to 1st Feb. 
1840.— 21. Lieut. Col. G. W. A. Lloyd, 17th N.I., 
from 281 h July 18.39 to 28 th Jan. 1840, on private 
affairs — 27. Maj. Gen. A. Duncan, preparatory to 
applying for furl, to F.urope. — Lieut. II. G. Main- 
waring, 1st NJ., from 1st to 1st Jan. 1840, pro- 
paratory to applying for leave to Cape, on ined. 
cert.— Sept. 2. Surg. H. Newmarch, 11th N.L, 
from 10th Sept, to 10th Dec., on med. cert.— 4. 
Ens. II. Young, adj. of Bundclkhund Legion, for 
three months, for health.— 9. Lieut, and Adj. J. 
II. Chowne, 86th N.L, from 10th Sept, to 1st Doc., 
on private affairs. 

To visit Tit hoot. — July 12. Brev. Maj. R. L. An- 
struther, Gth L.C., from 10th Aug. to 10th Nov., 
on private affairs. 

To visit Simla. — July 10. Ens. G. G. llowrlng, 
59th N.L, from 15th July to 15th March 1340, on 
med. cert.— 2(3. Lieut. A. Macdonald, 40th N.I., 
from Jst Aug. to 1st Aug. 1840, on mecl. cert.— 
Aug. 1. Maj. Gen. G. Bollock, c.b„ commanding 
fortress of Agra, from 18th Aug. to 15th Nov., on 
private affairs, and to enable him to re-join— 7 . 


2d-Licut. T. Brougham, artillery, from 1st Aug. 
to 1st Jan. J840, on med. cert.— Capt. W. Ruther- 
ford, 28th N.I., from 2d Sept, to 1st Dec., in ex- 
tension, on med. rert., and to enable him to re- 
join. — 10. Assist. Surg. I-I. J. Tucker, m.o., 21st 
N.T., from 1st Aug. to 1st Feb. 1840, on med. cert. 

To visit Kissunpore.— July 12. Lieut. R. Ousel ey, 
501 h N.L, from 1st Aug. to 15tli Nov., on private 
affairs. 

To visit the Hills.— July 15. Lieut . G. P.Thomas. 
junior assist, to commissioner at Saugor, for one 
year, on med. cert. 

To visit Agra and Simla . — July 25. Capt. J. H. 
Smyth, commandant of artillery, Scindiah’s con- 
tingent, for two months, on private affairs. 

To visit Mussoorie. — June 7- Capt. J. Free, loth 
L.C., from 15th June to 1st Nov., on private af- 
fairs. — July 2(3. Ist-Lieut. V. Eyre, artillery, from 
2d to 30th June, in extension, on private affairs.— 
Aug. 21. Lieut. (Brev. Capt.) and Adj. G. R. Tal- 
bot, 8th N.L, from 15th Aug. to 15th Fob. 1H40, for 
health, — 24. Ens. F.T.Wroughton, Oth N.I., from 
1st July to 20th Nov., on ined. cert. — 27. Ens. U. 
Shaw, 23d N.L, from 2d Aug. to 2d Feb. 1040, on 
med. cert, (eventually to presidency), preparatory 
to applying for furlough. 

To proceed to Ijtodianah.— July 30. Lieut. A. II. 
Corfield, 21st N.L, with Col. Wade’s mission to 
Peshawar, on sick cert. 

To visit Kolpee — July .’30. Capt. R. W. Beatson, 
invalids, from 30th Aug. to 5th Nov., on private 
affairs. 

To visit C> 1 ten pore. — July 3. Assist. Surg. J. A. 
Guise, 44th N.L, from 20th June to 31st July, on 
private affairs. 

To remain at Ghazceporc. — Aug. 1. Ens. P. ('. 
Clark. 4 Jst N.I., from 31st July to 30th Sept., on 
med. cert. 

To visit Futtehgurh. — July 5. Ens. T. P. Water- 
man, 13th N.L, from 28th June to 1st Oct., on pri- 
vate affairs. 

To visit Runur. — July 5. Ens. G.W. Cuningham, 
54th N.L, from 2C.th June to 1st Oct., on private 
affairs. 

To proceed tm the River.— Aug. 19. Lieut. T. H. 
Sale, engineers, for five months, on med. cert, 
(eventually to the Upper Provinces).— 10. Lieut, 
and Brev. Capt. J. II. Daniell, horse artillery, from 
18th Aug. to Ifith Nov., on med. ccrt. (and to visit 
Cawnpore). 

To visit Kurnntil.— Aug. 24. Ens. W.L.M. Bishop. 
48th N.l., till 3d Oct., on private affairs. 

To visit Kfshtiagurh. — Sept. 9. Brev. Maj. W F. 
Steer, 32d N.l., from 20th Aug. to 4th Jnn. 1840, 
on ined. cert, ’.also to presidency) preparatory to 
applying for leave to sea. 

To visit Allahabad. — Aug. 24. 2(l-Lieut. P. (’. 
Lambert, artillery, from 5th Sept, to 5th Nov., on 
private affairs. 

To visit Jhansi. — Sept. 11. Lieut. G. P. Salmon, 
3d bat. artillery, from 15th Sept, to 10th Dec., on 
private affairs. 

To visit Lurknoir. — Aug. 21 . Jst- Lieut. A. Iluish, 
artillery, from 15th Aug. to 30th Sept., on private 
affairs. 

’ To Hills north of Deyr ah. — Aug. 30. Capt. W. 
Veysle, 7th L.C., from 10th Sept, to 10th Sept. 
1840, on med. cert.— Sept. 4. Lieut. A. 11. Corfield, 
21st N.L, from 27th Aug. to 1st Nov., on med. cert. 

To visit Da >jceling . — Sept . 1J. Capt. C.Gale, inv. 
estal)., from loth Oct. to loth Oct. 1840, on private 
affairs (also to presidency). 

Obtained leave of Absence. — July 3. Lieut. J. S. 
Saunders, 41st N.L, from 14th June to 20th Sept., 
on private affairs, and to enable him to join his 
regt.— Aug. 29. Mr. A. K. Lindeaay, civil surgeon 
ofHenaros, for four months, on private affairs.— 9. 
Maj. M. Nicolson, commandant of Nerbudda Sc- 
bundy corps, for two months, preparatory to apply- 
ing for permission to retire from the service. 

Cancelled. — The leave of absence granted to Ens. 
W.T.' Wilson, 58th N.L, on 17th May last. 


IIER MAJESTY'S FORCES. 

June 22. — Lieut. J. B. Dodd, 54th F., to have 
rank of capt. by brevet, in East Indies only, from 
23d May 1839. 
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,7m/// 10.— Lieut., T. A. Souter, 44th F., to have 
rank of rapt, by brevet, in ditto, from 30th June. 

Aug. 23.— Capt. Douglas, 0th regt.,to proceed to 
Calcutta, and act as brigade major. Queen’s troops, 
v. Maj. Half hide, 44th regt., proceeding to KuTopc 
on furlough. 

Major tlalihide to take charge of lost party of 
invalids of preient season proceeding to England. 


Maj. Gen. W. K. Elph ins tone has been appointed 
to serve upon the staff of the army in Bengal, in 
sue. to Maj. Gen* the Hon. John Ramsay. 


FURLOUGHS. 

To England .— June 22. Lieut. O’Callaghan, 49th 
rf.’gr., for two years, for health.— July 4. Fins. E. 
T. Robarts, 44th F., for two years, for health.— 
Lieut. G. Newton, 3d L. Drags., on med. cert. — 18. 
('apt. and Paymaster Dunford and Lieut. Herbert, 
3<itn regt., each for two years, on mod. cert. — 2d. 
Cornet Itosscr, 13tli L.Drags., for one year, on pri- 
vate affairs.— Capt. llammill, 9th F., for two years, 
on ditto. — Aug. 2. Fins. French, 55th regt., for two 
years, on mod. cert. — Lieuts. Smyth and Jones, 
:»7th regt., for two years, on med. cert.— Lieut. 
Mortimer, 21st regt., for two years, on med. cert. 
—15. Fins. A. R. Margary, 26th F\, for two years, 
on med. cert.— 23. Capt. and Hrev. Maj. Halrhidc, 
44th F., brigade major Queen’s troops, Calcutta, 
for two years, on private affairs. — Fins. Hall, Gth 
F., for one year, on private affairs.— 2ft. Lieut. F. 
Thomas, 31st F., for two years, on med. cert. 

To N.S.Wales.— July 1ft. Lieut. Col. Breton, 4tli 
F., for two years, on med. cert. 

To Ceylon .— July lfl. Lieut. Grey, 39th regt., for 
one year, on med. cert. 

To Musmioric . — July 4. Lieut. A. J. Cameron, 3d 
F„ from 1st June to 1st Sept., on mod. cert. 

To Simla .— July 4. Maj. J. O. Clunic, 3d F., 
from 19th June to' 19th Nov., on med. cert. 

To remain at Landour . — July 4. Lieut. E. S. 
Cumberland, 4th F., from lllli Aug. to 3oth Nov., 
on med. cert. 


SHIPPING. 

Arrivals in the Hives. 

June 21. Mary Ann Wtbb, from Liverpool; 
Asia, from Cape. — 24. Sireus, from Bourbon. — 
July 17. Marquis Camden , from London and Ma- 
dras.— 111. Triton, from Newcastle and Cape.— 19. 
Earl of Lonsdale, from Liverpool; Tweed, from 
London and Cape; Algerine, from Singapore.— 
20. Ayrshire, from Rangoon. — 21. Forth . from 
Leith. — 22. Hallyards, from Glasgow; Osprey, 
from Colombo and Jaflha. — 26. Margaret , from 
Rangoon. — 27* Snipe, from Amherst ; Shepherdess, 
from Mauritius; William IjCc, from Hull; Thames, 
from London and Madras.— 29. Stalk art , from 
Bombay; Fazc.l Curritn, from Bombay; Suma- 
tra, from Pad. mg.— 30. Isirkins, from London, 
Cape aiul Madras; Sutimany, McFarlane, from 
Bombay; Cowasjee Family, Stavers, from China 
and Singapore ; Fcnelon, from Bourbon, Ac.— 31. 
Greyhound, from I’en.mg and Mcrdoo; Malcolm, 
from London and Madras ; Ganges (steamer), 
from Mouhnein. — Auu. 1. Snladin, for Mauritius 
and Madras ; Rover, from Singapore ; Helen, from 
Bombay ; Amherst (steamer), from Arracan.— 2. 
Thomas Worthington, from London, Llanelly, and 
Bombay.— 3. Virginia, from China, Singajvore, 
Ac.; Chieftain , from London and Cape.— (j. Wil- 
liam shawl, from Greenock ; Colombo, from Suez, 
Bombay, and Madras; Mary Sharp, from Gree- 
nock; Elizabeth, from Rangoon.— 12. Miriam, 
from Rangoon. — 14. Red Rover, from China and 
Singapore; Sir Edward Ryan , from ditto; Mar- 
garet Parker, from London.— 15. H.C. steamer 
Entcrprize, from Mouhnein ; Thetis, from Ran- 

? oon ; Antelope, from Vizagnpatam. — 16. Rosalind, 
rom Liverpool ; Suruth Jamal, from Mouhnein. 
— 17. Agostina, from London and Mnuiitius; 
Corsair, from China and Singapore.— 22. Patriot, 
from Penang ; Thomas Perkins, from China.— 23. 
Diamond , from London ; Glasgow , from l ’ape ; 
Blakely, from Liverpool ; Bolton , from Newcastle 
and Cape; Portenia, from Cape; Pauline, from 
Nantes and Bourbon ; Gudov ic, from Mauritius.— 
24. Elvira, from Liverpool ; Blair, from Liverpool; 
Mumfbrd, from Mauritius; Lady Clifford, from 


I. on don; %ri7i, fromRombay.— 25. JohnDenniston , 
from Bombay. — 26. Royal Saxon, from Liverpool ; 
Mary, from Liverpool, Cork, and Cape; A sic, 
from Bordeaux and Pondicherry.— 29. Hero of Ma- 
lown, from Madras.— S ept. 1. Roxburgh Castle , 
from London, Cape, Sydney, and Madras; South - 
soak, from Nantes, Btmtboit, Ac.— 2. Anna Maria , 
from Condon and Cape; Swallow, from Bombay 
and Madras; Donna Carmelita, from Mauritius, 
Ate.; Sylph, from Singapore and Penang; Patriot, 
from Mauritius and Madias j Hamilton Ross, from 
Cape; Equitable, from Madras — 3. Catherine, 
from Singapore, Penang, Ac. ; Active , from Balti- 
more ; French ship of war Dardogne, from Bour- 
bon ; Victoria , from East Coast of Sumatra ; Fatey 
Rohoman, from Bombay. — 4. General Scott, from 
Boston ; Owen Glendower, from London and Ma- 
dras.— 5. Tenusserim, from Singapore and Penang. 
— it Ida, from Bomliay and Trincomallec. — 9. 
Will Watch, from Penang.— 11. Il.M.S. Conway, 
from Ganjam ; Victoria, from Penang spul Pcdier; 
Sir Wm. Wallace, from Singapore and Penang; 
Sarah and Caroline , from Boston. — 12. Patriot 
King, from Liverpool; John Hepburne , from 
Mouhnein and Rangoon.— 13. Ranger, from Cape; 
Time, from Singapore; Water Lily, from Moul- 
moin ; Pirate, from do. — 14. Carthage , from Sa- 
lem ; Marcrambie , from Bourbon and Mauritius. 
— 15. Indian, from Hull; Arab, from Boston and 
Liverpool ; Europe, from Mauritius.— 16. Augus- 
tus, and Caribbean, both from Mauritius; Robert 
Surcouf ; from Bourbon — 17. Royal Sovereign, 
from London and St. Helena; Mobile, from Mau- 
ritius.— 10. Selma, from London; Edith, from 
Bourbon; Dreux Beire* from Pondicherry.— 19. 
Isabella Cooper, from Greenock. — 20. Hammon 
Shaw, from Muscat ; Shaio-in-Shaw , from Judda 
and Mocha; Emerald Isle, from Rangoon. — 22. 
Patriot Queen, from Liverpool 21st June; John 
Fleming, from London, Cape, ami Madras; Ara- 
bian, from Sydney; Arnchnc, from Penang ; Mary 
and Susan, from Rio de Janeiro and Madras ; Atict 
Rohoman, from Muscat. — 23. John William Dare, 
from Chittagong ; Jeune Laura, from Bordeaux 
and Cape; Carnatic, from Judda and Ilooddah ; 
Spy, from China, Singapore, Ac.— 24. Falcon, and 
William Lockerby, lx>th from Liverpool: Sym- 
metry, from Mauritius; Medusa , from Madras; 
Hydroos, from AUepec. 

Dcpartu res from Calcutta . 

SEPT. 13. David Malcolm, for Mauritius. — 16. 
Mary Sharp, for Liverpool ; William , for Liver- 
pool.— 111. Mumf jrd , for Mauritius. 

Sailed from Saugor . 

Junk 21. Severn, for Bombay. — 22. Rookery ; 
Rosalind, for Mauritius; Antigua Packet , for 
London; Futtay Saturn, for Bombay; Elizabeth. 
—25. John Woodall, for Liverpool. — July 14. 
Water Witch, for Aden. — 18. Jumna, for Liver- 
pool. — 19. Mary Ann Webb, for Liverpool. — 20. 
John Hepburne, for Mouhnein. — 21. Time, for 
Singapore. — 27. Margaret, for London; Sir Ar- 
chibald Campbell, for Mauritius; Ann Lockerby, 
for Cork; Jessy, for Penang.— 29. Harold, for 
Boston; Susan; Neat by, for N.S. Wales ; Eden, 
for Mauritius; Mury Ann, for London ; Ilarsin - 
gar, for Penang ; Lady McXaghten, for N.S. Wales 
(since put back) ; Mary Somerville, for Liverpool. 
— 30. Adams, for Mauritius.— 31. Petrel, for Li- 
verpool ; Vcvtis, for Cape. — Am. 2. Mona, Esther , 
and Asia, all for London. — 4. Volunteer, for Liver- 
pool.— 7* Justina , for Cape and London.— ft, Gmi- 
too, for Boston ; Algerine, for Singapore.— 9. Aber- 
crombie Robinson, for Singapore and China. — 10. 
Graham, for Mauritius.— 11. Champlain, for Phila- 
delphia.— 17* Santon, for Liverpool; R over, for 
Singapore.— 18. Lady McXaghten, for N.S.W ales; 
Tamerlane, for Liverpool; Chilo, for Boston. — 
19. Sarah, for Mauritius.— 20. Globe, for Bombay; 
Braemar, for Mauritius ; Diana, for N.S. Wales; 
Argyle, for N.S. Wales.— 21. Marinus , for Bour- 
bon.— 22. Perfect, for London; Hindu, for Liver- 

i )(M)l; Hamilton, for Boston; Susan, Payne, for 
aimlon — 23. Inez, for Singapore; Drongan, for 
Bombay ; Gilbert Munro , for London.— 24. Win- 
chester, for Mauritius. — 25. Kurojta, for Capo; 
Shepherdess, for Mauritius; Nymph, for Singa- 
pore.— 2(i. Lady Wallace, for Penang and Singa- 
pore.— 27. Sir Edward Ryan, for Smgapore and 
China; Courier , for Cowes; Red Rover, for Sin- 
gapore. — 28. Rustamjee Cowasjee, for China; Low- 
jec Family, for Bombay.— S ki»t. 2. Indian Queen, 
‘for Madras and the Coast.— 3. Chieftain, for Lon- 
don,— 4. Clarissa, for Madras.— 5. Forth , for 
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Leith; Fair lie, for London; Snipe, for Moul- 
u,ein; Ft Melon, for Bourbon ; Mahomed Shaw, 
for Mauritius. — 6. H.C. steamer Amherst, for Ar- 
racau ; Antareir, for Moulmein ; Tweed, for Li- 
verpool. — 7- Lord Wm, Bmtinck , for Sydney ; 
Eliza Hey wood, for Demerara ; Osprey, for Co- 
lombo; Serine, for Bourbon; Margaret, for Ran- 
goon. — 11. Earl of Lonsdale, for Mauritius ; Pau- 
line, for Bourbon. — 1). Sumatra, for Batavia; 
Salttdin, for Mauritius; Ludovic, for Bourbon. — 
10. Sulimany , for Bombay ; Indiana, for Liver- 
pool. — 16. William Shand, for Liverpool. — 17 • Lar- 
kins, for Madras and London. — 1U. Lord Gut te- 
rm gh, for Bombay. — 19. Janet, for Mauritius; 
Virginia, for Bombay; Thetis, for Moulmein, 
Bengal, for London; William Lee, for Hull.— 21. 
Bouthsook, for Bourbon; Time, for Singapore; 
Hallyards, for Liverpool; Portenia , for Cape; 
Greyhound , for Mauritius ; D' Auvergne, for Cape 
and Londqn. — 22. Surat Jamaul, for Moulmein 
and Rangoon. 


Freight to London (Sept. 25).— Saltpetre, £3. J5s. 
to £4. per ton; Sugar, £4.5 Rice, nominal; Lin- 
seed, £4. 10s.; Hides, £4. to £4. 4s. ; Safflower, 
Jute, Shell Lac, and Lac Dye, £X 15s. to £4 ; 
Indigo and Silk Piece Goods, £5. 5s. to £5. 10s. ; 
Raw Silk, £5s. 10s. to £0*. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

March 18. On board the Scotia, the lady of H. 
H. Mytton, Esq., C.S., of a daughter. 

June 12. At Lucknow, the lady of Major J. B. 
Smith, G3d regt., of a son. 

14. At Nusseerabad, the lady of Lieut. W. V. 
Mitford, 9th cavalry, of a son. 

— At Cawnpore, Mrs. J. A. B. Campbell, of a 
daughter. 

15. At Cawnpore, the lady of S. J. Beclier, Esq., 
C.S., of a daughter. 

17- Mrs. Robert Campbell, of a daughter. 

21. At ('awn pore, the lady of James A. Guise, 
Esq., medical service, of a son. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. T- H. Lakin, of a son. 

23. Mrs. E. 1*. Potter, of a daughter. 

2G. In Wood-street, Chowringhee, the lady of 

R. M. Thomas, Esq., of a daughter. 

28. At Kyouk Phyoo, the lady of C. J. Harrison, 
Esq., interp. and qu. mast. 65th N.I., of a son. 

July 1. At Akyab, in Arracan, the lady of E. \V. 
Clarributt, Esq., of a daughter. 

7. At Ghazeepore, the lady of E. Pcploe Smith, 
Esq., C.S., of a son (since dead!. 

8. At Meerut, the lady of Lieut. H. S. Tirkell, 

S. A.C.G., of a daughter. 

in. At Cawnpore, the lady of Major Edward Bltl- 
dulph, horse artillery, of a daughter. 

— At Gorruckpore, the lady of George Osborne, 
Esq., of a son. 

12. At Monghyr, the lady of Edward Latour, 
Esq., C.S., of a daughter. 

— At Buxar, the' lady of A. Matthews, Esq., of 
a daughter. 

17. At Almorah, the lady of Capt. Horsford, ar- 
tillery, of a daughter. 

20. At Mussoorec, the lady of A. U. C. Plowdcn, 
Esq., C.S., of a daughter. 

— At Calcutta, the lady of James M. Mack ie, 
Esq., of a son. 

— At Calcutta, the wife of J. P, Roberts, H.C. 
steam department, of a son, 

- Eh At Jubulpore, the lady of Capt. A. Wheatley, 
5th L.C.. of a (laughter. 

22. In Fort WflUam, the lady of Lieut. C. E. 
Burton, 40th N.I., of a son. 

~ At Landour, the lady of Lieut. Flytcr, 4(ith 
N. I., of a daughter. 3 

— At Calcutta, the lady of Capt. II. Lloyd, I.N., 
of a son. 

26. At Landour, the lady of G. F. Ilarvey, Esq., 
C.S., of a son. * 

r AV Ca * ,c ?. tta * lhe wife of Baboo Gooroo Churn 
Dutt, the Indian poet, of a son. 

-- The wife of Johannes Avdall, Esq., of a son. 

rt/u * n , B ^ rT , JW:1< ^ 0re ' the Iad V of c «Pt. G. s. Blun- 
acii, oist N.I., <>t a son. 

^ s ; L »ttey, of a son. 

. assistant euiycyorTif 8»on.* fC ° f7ohnI,m * **• 


— At Calcutta, the lady of Johu Lackcratccu, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

31. At Sconce, the lady of Wm. Cumberland, 
Esq., llth N.I., ofason. 

— At Meerut, the widow of Lieut. Col. Duffln, 
of a sou. 

Aug. 1. Off the Sand Heads, onboard the Virgi- 
nia , Mrs. Capt. C. II. Whiffen, of a son. 

2. At Almorah, the lady of Capt. John McDo- 
nald, 61st N.T., of a daughter. 

— At Calcutta, the lady of G. M. Shircorc, Esq., 
of a still-born son. 

3. At Calcutta, the lady of J. F. Leith, Esq., of 
a son. 

f>. At Bamundce, the wife of A. McArthur, Esq., 
of a still-born child. 

— At Muddendary Factory, Jessorc, Mrs. D. 
Oman, of a son. 

7. At Jossore, the lady of James Hill, Esq., jun. , 
Kislinaghur, of a son. 

— At Monghyr, the lady of the Rev. II. S. 
Fisher, chaplaincy, Dinapore, of a son. 

9. At MozulFerpore, Tirhoot, the lady of Alex- 
ander Grant, Esq., acting civil and sessions judge, 
of a son. 

10. F.lambazar, the lady of John Erskine, Esq., 
of a daughter. 

11. In Chowringhee, the lady of John Low is. 
Esq., C.S., of a son. 

— At Neemuch, the wife of Capt. Jackson, 30th 
N.I., of a son, still-born. 

— At Almorah, the lady of Major R. Stewart, 
61st N. I., ofason. 

13. At Calcutta, the lady of W.Taylor, Esq., C.S., 
of a daughter. 

14. At Sobha Bazar, the ranee of Maharaja Kali- 
krishna Bahadur, of a daughter. 

16. At Coxcally, the lady of John Mackenzie, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

19. At Calcutta, the wife of Mr. E. T. Powers, 
H.C.M-, of a daughter. 

— At Chattac, Sylhet, the lady of Lieut. J. W. 
Bennett, European regt., of a daughter. 

— At Nudjuflghur, the lady of Wm. Vincent, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

20. Oft’ Ghazeepore, the lady of Capt. II. P. 
Hughes, artillery, of a son. 

21. At Aliporc, the lady of Capt. N.Cumberlege, 
of a daughter. 

22. At Calcutta, the lady of Mr. Edward Bowen, 
H.C. Marine, of a son. 

— At Saugor, the lady of Capt. Uoweroft, 1st, 
regt. N.I., of a son. 

24. At Kumaul, the lady of Lieut. J. I). Voting, 
1 1. M. 44th regt., of a daughter. 

25. At Barrackpore, the lady of J. II. Ferris, 
Esq., adjutant 12th regt., of a son. 

— At Entally, Mrs. James G. Davidson, of a 
daughter. 

27. At Calcutta, the lady of R. Wood, Esq., or 
a daughter. 

— ■ At llarrlngton-street, Chowringhee, the lady 
of Henry Beetson, Esq., of a son. 

28. At Garden Reach, the lady of James Crookc, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

— In Chowringhee, the lady of W. C, Braddou, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

— At Calcutta, the wife of Mr. A. Rose, of tlic 
firm of Hunter and Co., of a daughter. 

29. At Calcutta, the lady of the Ilev. James Bow- 
yer, of a son. 

— At Paraiil, near Dinageporc, the lady of Ro- 
bert C. Howard, Esq., of a son. 

— At Landour, the lady of Capt. T. 11. Scott, 
38th regt. N.I., of a son. 

— At Bogwangolah, Mrs. C. Rose, ofason. 

31. The lady of W. Anlcy, Esq., of a son. 

— At Mussoorie, the lady of Capt. Free, loth 
regt. L.C., of a son. 

Sept. 1. At Chowringhee, the lady of E. Currie, 
Esq., of a son. 

— At Mussoorie, the Right Hon. Lady Henry 
Gordon, of a son. 

3. At Dacca, the lady of R. M. Skinner, Esq., 
civil service, of a son. 

4. At Alliporc, the lady cf G.U. Adam, Esq., of a 
daughter. 

— At Ghazeepore, the wife of John Jackson, 
Esq., of a soil. 

6. At Sylhet, the lady of II. Stainforlli, Esq., 
civil service, of a son. 

7. At Calcutta, the lady of W. Anderson, Esq., 
of a daughter. 

— At Chowringhcc, the lady of William Frank 
Dowson, Esq., 01 a son. 
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a At Cuttack, the lady of Lieut. Ralph Smyth, 
artillery, of a daughter. 

10. At Calcutta, the lady of Capt. J. Randle, of 
a daughter. 

11. At C 'awn pore, the lady of Lieut. C. Carter 
Howell, II. M. llltli Foot, of a daughter. 

— Mrs. Cl. II. Stapleton, of a daughter. 

13. At Calcutta, the lady of J.W. 11. Ilbery, Esq., 
of a daughter. 

— Mr. T. B. Potonger, of a daughter. 

13. At Burdwan, the lady of H. C. Metcalfe, 
Esq., C.S., of a daughter. 

— At Calcuttn, Mrs. F. D. Bellow, of a son. 

10. At nenarcs, the lady of R. Nicholson, Esq., 
indigo planter at Maharajgunge, of a daughter. 

— Mrs. John Wallace, of a daughter. 

10. At Cuttack, the lady of Major C'. Farran, 
C.E.V.Bat., of a son, still-born. 

20. Mrs. F. Dormieux, jun., of a son. 

23. At Calcutta, Mrs. T. Sealian, of a son. 

— At Esplanade-row, the lady of Wm. Thomp- 
son, Esq., of a son. 

24. At Harden Reach, the lady of Alex. Beattie, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

23. At Calcutta, the lady of F. Millet, Esq., 
C.S., of a son. 


MARRIAGES. 

June 11. At Cawnpore, Major Moody, com- 
manding 7th regt. N.I., to Mary Faithful!, eldest 
daughter of Brevet Major Holmes, of the same 
regt. 

20. At Tewarrah Factory, Tirhoot, Lewis A u Id jo 
Cooke, Esq., of llnmcollah, Chupra, to Jessie 
Johnston, eldest daughter of the late Archibald ln- 
glis. Esq., of Bombay. 

At Seramporc, Lieut. E. W. Ravenscroft, 
ll.N.l., to Caroline, second daughter of Mr. E. M. 
Sandford, senior, indigo planter, Behar. 

20. At. Calcutta, Mr. Charles Henry Salter to 
Miss Augusta Anne Blcchynden. 

July 4. At Agra, E. II. Morlaiul, Esq., C.S., to 
Caroline Matilda, daughter of Hr. BannatyneMac- 
leod, of the 3d L.C. 

— At Sylhet, Mr. S. B. Purvis to Helen, young- 
est daughter of the late James Stark, Esq., of So- 
nar irgungc. 

— At Bareilly, Capt. Ilyder John IT earscy, of 
ll.M. Ihe Kingo'f Oude’s service, to Ellen, second 
daughter of Maj.Gen. Sir Win. Richards, k.c.u. 

21. At Calcutta, Wei by Browne Jackson, Esq., 
C.S., to Maria Margaretta, eldest daughter of Col. 
D'Aguilar. 

27. At Calcutta, Mr. J. S. Morton, veterinary 
surgeon, to Mrs. M. A. Ilcoley. 

-2ft. At Cawnpore, F. W. Drummond, Esq., fith 
L.C., second son of Sir Francis Drummond, Bart., 
to Paulina Jemima Catherine, seventh daughter of 
Charles Mackenzie, Esq., of the civil service. 

3ft. At Calcutta, Capt. J. W. Chaplain, of the 
brig A n't hum, to Elizabeth, second daughter of 
Ihe late J. D. Ulrick, Esq., of Chinsurah. 

31. At Calcutta, Leopold J. H. Grey, Esq., civil 
service, to Wilhelm ina Emily, youngest daughter 
of the late Matthew Law, Esq. ' 

Auk. 7. At Calcutta, C. Ladd, Esq., ice agent, to 
Mary Ann, only daughter of the late Mr. Peter 
Watson, formerly harbour-master at Kiddernore. 

3. At Dinaporc, Capt. Alexander Mercer, deputy 
assist, adj. gen., to Augusta, daughter of Charles 
Corfleld, Esq., of Knowlc Lodge, Taunton, So- 
merset. 

14. At Calcutta, R. Boetson, Esq., to Jane Au- 
gusta, eldest daughter of the late Capt. Landale. 

10. At Fort William, James A. Young, Esq., 
lient. Indian Navv, to Eliza Georgian a Claudine, 
third daughter of Mrs. A. E.and of the late Paul 
Ferris, Esq., of Calcutta. 

2ft. At Calcutta, J. B. Dcvcrcll, Esq., to Miss 
Louisa Mary Pettingal, eldest daughter of Major 
Pettingal, 3ft th N.I. 

21. At Calcutta, Capt. H. Hullock. commander 
of the ship Donna Pascoa, to Miss Charlotte Cox. 

22. At Calcutta, John Tynan, Esq., to Isabella 
Emily, eldest daughter of Mr. J. J. McCann, de- 
puty superintendent of police. 

23. At Calcurta, Charles Christie, Esq., lieut. 
0th L.C., to Margaret Inncs Lindsay, eldest daugh- 
ter of the late Benjamin Lindsay, Esq., Scotland. 

— At Burdwan, Mr. Owen Grecve to Julia, eld- 
est daughter of R. Stewart, Esq., of Berhampore. 

2ft. At Calcutta, Charles Mottley, Esq., surgeon, 
3d N.I., to Mary Louisa, daughter of James Wood, 
Esq. 
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2d. At Delhi, Capt. R. Haldane, commanding th 
Hurrianah Light Infantry, to Elizabeth, eldest 
daughter of Col. James Skinner, c.n., command- 
ing at Hansie. 

27. At Chinsurah, Henry S. Thompson, Esq., to 
Julia Adelaide, fourth daughter of the late Lewis 
Betts, Esq. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. ('. W. Smith, engineer of 
the II.C. steamer Diana, to Miss Margaret Lloyd. 

3ft. At Calcutta, Robert Scott Ross, Esq., com- 
manding the II.C. steamer Experiment, to A Iber- 
tena Charlotte, eldest daughter of Capt. Rae, In- 
spector Preventive Service. 

— At Ghazeepore, W. E. Blythe, Esq., of the 
Revenue Survey, to Miss Charlotte Matilda Cham- 
berlain. 

Sept. 2. At Calcutta, G. II. Main, Esq., to Fanny 
Alner, only daughter of the late John Bowring, 
Esq., Bengal establishment. 

3. At Cawnpore, Capt. Browne, Gfith N.I., to 
Mary Ann, daughter of Lieut. Col. Drpidas, G2d 
N.I. 

— At Allipore, Mr. W. Palmer, of Burrisaul di- 
vision, public works, son of the late Capt. Palmer, 
22d N.I., to Miss Mary Ann Bird, a ward of the 
Orphan School. 

4. At Calcutta, the Rev. Frederick Wybrow,u.A., 
secretary to the Church Missionary Society, to 
Mary, eldest daughter of the late Rev. John Bar- 
low, inland curate of Port Royal, Jamaica. 

H. In Fort William, William Smith, Esq., Kflth 
N.I., to Maria St. Atmc, youngest daughter of the 
late Lieut. Col. Robert Francis, Bengal army. 

lft. At Berhampore, William Alexander, Esq., 
C.S., to Mary, third daughter of the Hon. Edward 
Grey, late Bishop of Hereford. 

13. At Calcutta, Mr. II. W. Babonau, to Brige- 
lina, only daughter of the late Edmund Johnson, 
Esq., of Poornea. 

lft. At Calcutta, Capt. J. McKinnon to Miss A. 
F. Richmond. 

lft. In Fort William, Lieut. Percy Eld, ftth N.I., 
assistant to the political agent, Munniporc, to 
Charlotte Isabella, fourth daughter of Colin Camp- 
bell, Esq., member of the Bengal Medical Board. 


DEATHS. 

April 1. At sea, on board the ship Asia, the lady 
of Lieut. C. W. Sibley, H.M. 2ftth regt. 

May 23. At Soobatlioo, Lieut. J. Rogers, of the 
regiment of artillery. 

June 4. At Benares, David Fcrrier, Esq., of the 
Sullempore indigo works, Gorruckpore, aged 4ft. 

7- At Mussoorie, Edward Minto, third son of 
Major E. Gwatkin, superintendent of the H011. 
Company’s stud, aged 2ft. 

12. At Nuddelpore Factory, Commcrcolly, n. J. 
McWhir, Esq., m.o., late of Edinburgh, aged 22. 

2ft. At Calcutta, Mr. J. Crawford, aged 44. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. R. Wright, aged 28. 

22. At Calcutta, Mr. J. Wallace, aged 5ft. 

27. At Calcutta, Mrs. Mary Einiu, wife of E. J. 
Emin, Esq., aged 2ft. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. S. DeCastro, assistant har- 
Ixmr-master, aged 5ft. 

2ft. At Entally, Eleanor, relict of the late Daniel 
Templeton, Esq., aged 32. 

July 1. At Agra, Lieut. James Oatlev, 3ftth N.I., 
youngest son of Thomas Oatley, Esq., of Albriglr- 
ton Hall, Salop, aged 3ft. 

— At Nussecrabad, Anne, wife of Lieut. W. V. 
Milford, ftth Cavalry, aged 24. 

13. At Calcutta, Mr. R. Hodgson, third officer 
of the Abercrombie Robinson , aged 2ft. 

lft. On his way from Khyouk Phyoo to Akyab, 
in Arracan, Ens. Leith, G4th N.I. 

17* At Barracknore, Ens. F. K. Darling, fourth 
son of Maj.Gen. Darling. 

— At Courlanore district, Barrisall, John Dal- 
ziel. Esq., aged 77, the oldest indigo planter in 
Bengal. 

lft. At Calcutta, Wm. Godfrey Smith, Esq., head 
assistant to the revenue accountant, aged 38. • 

— On his way to Dacca, for the recovery of his 
health, R. H. Williams, Esq., late head clerk of 
the collector's office, Backergunge, aged 3l». 

23. At Chinsurah, Catherine Caroline, second 
wife of the Rev. W. Morton, aged 28. 

— At Calcutta, Eliza Sarah, wife of Mr. A. 
George, merchant, aged 2ft. 

24. At his residence at Howrah, after a lingering 
illness, Baboo Mothooranauth MulllckJ He was one 
of the distinguished patrons ;of native' education. 
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and was never backward in contributing his sup- 
port to charitable purposes.— Cttl. Cuur. 

25. At Calcutta, Win. Ewen, Esq., branch pilot, 
H.(’. Marine, agent 52. 

2(!. At Calcutta, Mr. II. W. Mitchell, assistant in 
the military department, aged 30. 

28. Drowned at Calcutta, by falling from a din- 
ghie, Mr. Mitchell, chief mate of the ship Forth, 
of Alloa. 

29. At Allahabad, Miss Mary Ann Macleod, 
youngest daughter of the late Alexander Macleod, 
Esq., of Penettler, in the Isle of Skye. 

— At Katmandhoo, whilst in prison, General 
Bhcem Scin Thappa, who administered the go- 
vernment of Nepaul for a period of more than 
thirty years. Ilis death was occasioned by a wound 
inflicted by himself; he lingered two days and 
then expired. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. Thomas Barwell, sectioner, 
secret and political department, aged 04. 

30. At Saflgor, Central India, Eus. R. G. George, 
interp. and qu. mast. 11th N.I. 

— At Benares, Mr. C. G. O’Brien, of Kanchan- 
pora indigo factory, by a fall from his horse, in a 
fit of apoplexy. 

Aug. 1. At Calcutta, Thomas Clarke, Esq., se- 
nior branch pilot, ll.C. Marine, aged 52. 

— At Calcutta, T. De la Combe, Esq., aged 32. 

— At Benares, of cholera, Mr. Edward Garland, 
professor of music, aged 43. 

— At Calcutta, in childbed, the wife of Baboo 
Gooroo Chum Dutt, the Indian poet, aged 14. 

3. At Calcutta, Mr. Richard Halifax, for many 
years a teacher in this city. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. Jas. Ellison, aged 32. 

5. At Bamundee, Sarah, wife of A. McArthur, 
Esq., aged 17 years. 

6. At Calcutta, Caroline, wife of Mr. M. Robarts, 
mil. auditor general’s office. 

7. At sea, in the Bay of Bengal, Capt. G. Hust- 
wick, commanding the ship Lady Mc'Saghten. 

8. At Calcutta, K. H. Cockerell, Esq., comman- 
der R.N., and late senior partner of the firm of 
Cockerell and Co., aged 40. 

— At Kidderpore, aged 17. Charlotte Ainslic, 
daughter of Capt. Alex. Gordon, of the Docking 
Establishment. 

10. At Calcutta, Mary Eleanor Eales, lady of 
Capt. E. D. O. Ealcs, aged 23. 

11. At Jhansi, in Bundelkhund, by his fowling- 
piece going oil' accidentally, Mr. James O'Hara, an 
assistant in the agent’s office, third son of the late 
Major L. O’Hara, H.M.&Jth Pompadores, aged 28. 

12. At Mussoorie, Capt. E. C. Mathias, H.M. 
44th regt. of Foot. 

— At Agra, Mr. Christopher Bowman, deputy 
commissary of ordnance, aged 74. 

13. At Calcutta, Mr. A. .S. Pastor. 

14. At Ch insurah, J. Dutismure, Esq., guilder 
ameen of Bancoorah, aged ;i3. 

— At Calcutta, II. Warwick, Esq., aged 19. 

15. At Chinsurah, of fever, Margaret, widow of 
the late J. H. Morrell, Esq., indigo planter, of 
Kishnagliur, aged 52. 

— At Calcutta, Charles Herd, Esq., superinten- 
dent of the Western Salt Chowkies, aged 48. 

18. At Soozony Factory, Tirhoot, Henry Finch, 
Esq., aged 30. 

— At Calcutta, Master W. H. Tydd. 

19. At Calcutta, It. II. Bain, Esq., m.d., police 
surgeon, aged 33. 

20. At Calcutta, Mr. Henry Dupont, an assis- 
tant to Messrs. Tiron and Co., aged 35. 

— At S'ukkur, In Upper Scinde, in his 34th 
year, Mr. T. S. Fast, commanding a troop of irre- 
gular cavalry with the commissioner in Upper 
Scinde. Mr. Fast was recently a wukeel in the 
Delhi civil courts, and formerly a lieutenant in the 
59th regt. Bengal infantry ; and was the eldest son 
of Maj. Gen. Fast, of the Bengal army. 

23. At Calcutta, Mr. Henry Watson, late of the 
Sailor’s Home, aged 41. 

27. At Calcutta, Mr. D. Robinson, aged 59. 

28. At Calcutta, Peter Andrew, Esq., late one of 
the justices of the peace for the town of Calcutta, 
aged 89. 

31. At Calcutta, Helen Elizabeth, wife of Mr. 
Edward Bowen, II. C. marine, aged 27. 

Sept. 2. Drowned, by the upsetting of a boat, 
Capt. Ilindmarsh, postmaster at Diamond Har- 
bour. 


3. At Chandcmagore, Mom. Bertrand Fleury. 
_, 4 \ At Delhi, Ellen Rotton, youngest daughter c 
Major W. U. Girdlcstone, 4Ctn regt. 

7 . At Calcutta, Mrs. Anne HUder, aged 33 •, ah 


her infant son, William Henry Ililder, aged 6 
hours. 

11. At Garden Reach, John Moore, Esq., of the 
firm of Moore, Hickey, and Co., aged 40. 

12. At Calcutta, Mr. A. Edward, of the Sulkeah 
Salt Golahs, aged 38. 

14. At Calcutta, Mr. N. J. Jones, late of the In- 
dian Navy, aged 24. 

— Mrs. George Gill, aged 24. 

15. At Kedgeree, Major George Prole, of the 3d 
regt. Native Infantry. 

16. At Calcutta, Mr. John York, aged 35. 

Lately. At Calcutta, Mrs. Black, relict of the 

late Mr. Henry Black, of the pilot service. Mrs. 
Black was for many years a favourite actress at the 
Dum-Dum and Chowringhee Theatres, and was 
attached to the latter establishment to the latest 
period of its existence. 

— The Rajah of Bughat ; and leaving no heir, 
his territory lapses to the Company. This makes 
the third Hill State which has fallen from a simi- 
lar cause into the possession of the British this 
season. 

— At Cabul, Brigadier Arnold, colonel of the 
16th Lancers. 


jfRatrr.10. 

GENERAL ORDERS, 8tc. 

HONORARY DISTINCTION TO CORPS. 

Fort St. George , Aug. G, 1839. — In 
consideration of the readiness always 
evinced by the 9th regt. N.I. to proceed 
on foreign service, from the earliest pe- 
riod at which the native troops of this 
presidency were required to embark on 
shipboard, the Right H 011 . the Governor 
in Council is pleased to permit that regi- 
ment to bear on its colours and appoint- 
ments, in addition to the word “ Ava," a 
galley with the motto “ Khooskkcc wu 
Turee." 


MOVEMENTS or COUPS. 

The following movements are ordered 
at the recommendation of his Exc. the 
Commander-in-chief ; dates of G. Os. 9th 
Aug., 13th Aug., and 10th Sept. — 

13th N.I. from Palaveram to Vellore, 
furnishing on their march the relief of the 
detachments now stationed at Arnee and 
Conjeeveram. 

48tli N.I. to march from Vellore to 
Cuddapah, and the detachment of the 
regiment now at Nellore to join the 
head-quarters of the regiment at the lat- 
ter station. 

16th N.I. from Cuddnpuli to Ghooty, 
when relieved by the 48th regt. N. T. 

31th Lt. Inf., to march from Banga- 
lore to Ghooty. 

Head* Quarters and three companies of 
Sappers and Miners, to march from their 
present position to Ghooty. 

5th L.C., from Arcot to Bellary. 

7th L.C., from Bellary to Arcot. 

6 th L.C., Secunderabad to Kamptec. 

1st L.C., Kumptee to Secunderabad. 

BOURDON PRIZE MONEY. 

Fort St George, Aug ; 16, 1830.— The 
Right lion, the Governor in Council is 
pleased to notify, that under-authority 
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from the Supreme Government, the Ge- 
neral Prize Committee have been direct- 
ed to adjust the second and final distribu- 
tion of Bourbon Prize Money to the 
Madras troops employed at the capture 
of that island in the year 1810, viz . 

Foot Artillery. 

3d and 6th fleets. Nat. Cavalry. 

1st Bat 6th Regt. N.I. 

2d Bat. 12th ltegt. N.I. 

Commissary of Stores. 

2d Bat. Pioneers, 2d and 5th Comps. 
Watermen uttuchcd to 1 1 .M. 86th ltegt- 
(The period of closing the proceedings 
of the several Station Committees is li- 
mited to the 3 1 st Aug. 1810). 

Scale of Distribution to each Hank. 

Major (Mis. 52 f > 13 2 

('attain tt;t o 2 

Brigade Major 57 2 U 

Lieutenants, Knsigns 31 5 0 

(Conductors, Sub-conductors, Serj. Ma- 
jors, Qu. Mast. Serjeants*, and Ser- 
jeants 20 4 & 

Subadars, Syrangs, 1st Tindals 13 12 1 

Jemadars, 2d Tindals 4 0 3 

Corporals, Gunners, Drummers, Fifers, 

Buglers, Farriers, Dressers, Ilavildars 2 4 7 

Naigites, Troopers, Sepoys, I asears. 
Trumpeters, Native Drummers, Fi- 
fe ra, anti Dressers. Artificers, Water- 
men 1 H 4 

Rheestccs, Puceallics, Sepoys, litem its, 

Bellows Boys 0 12 2 


KUIlNOOI. PIFI.n FOJICK. 

Division Orders hy Maj. Gen. Wilson, 

C. B., commanding the Ceded Districts. 

Head- Quarters, Hr Han/, Am/. 17, 1830. 
— Under instructions from the head- 
quarters of the army, the undermention- 
ed troops will he prepared to move from 
BelUiry on field service, under the com- 
mand of the officer commanding the di- 
vision, on a day which will he named 
hereafter. 

The F. Troop II. A. 

Detachment of II. M. 13tli L D. 

7th Regt. L C. 

A. Company 2d Bat. Artillery (with- 
out its gun’*), with gun Lascars attached. 

II. M. 39th Foot. 

39th Regt. N.I. 

51st Regt. N.I. 

The officer commanding the artillery 
will prepare four 18- pounders, and four 
12- pounders, and one brass 8-iiieli mor- 
tar (with bed), with the quantity of 
ammunition of different kinds and spare 
carriages, which lias already been com- 
municated to the acting commissary of 
ordnance. 

The infantry regiments td be furnished 
with the regulated quantity of field am- 
munition and flints for the infantry, to 
make up, along with what regiments 
themselves will have, 250 rounds and 25 
flints per man ; and for the cavalry, pis- 
tol ammunition and flints, along with 
what is carried in each corps, to make up 
80 rounds and 10 flints per man. The 

Asiat.Journ. N. S. Voi..30. No. 120. 


foot artillery will carry their own regu- 
lated supply of ammunition. 

Ordnance stores of every description, 
suitable for the battering train, and alt 
engineer stores and implements of every 
kind, will be prepared to accompany the 
force, agreeably to instructions which 
have been furnished to the acting com- 
missary of ordnance. 

The sub-assistant commissary-general 
will he prepared to furnish the requisite 
carriage, &c. which may be indented for, 
also twn elephants for tiie park. 

The bullocks of kharkhana No. 5 will 
accompany the battering guns. * 

The acting commissary of ordnance is 
authorized to entertain an additional set 
of artificers, of the regulated number, to 
proceed with the park, over and above 
those now with the arsenal at Bellary. 

At the requisition of the acting com- 
missary of ordnance, two additional park 
serjeants will accompany the park ; Ser- 
jeant Cheese, II M. 39th, and Corporal 
Burling, of the A. company 2d bat. of 
artillery, arc* appointed to act us park 
serjeants from this date. 

The division staff and heads of de- 
partments will (with the exception of 
Capt. Eahington, S.A.C. General, who 
will act according to instructions he may 
receive from the commissary-general ) 
proceed with the field force. 

The pay department will receive in- 
structions hereafter regarding the amount 
of pay to he cunied for the payment of 
the troops. 

Recruits and boys, together with all 
men unfit for field service, are to be left 
at Bellary, where the families also will 
remain. 

The orders from head-quarters of the 
army are, that family certificates may be 
granted by the corps ordered to move, 
should commanding officers find it neces- 
sary, but it is not deniable; should it, 
however, be found necessary to grant 
them, officers commanding corps will 
specially report to the Deputy Assist. 
Adjutant General. 

Emergent indents for ammunition, 
camp -equipage, carriage, sick carriage, 
&c., to he sent in by corps, not already 
supplied with them, as early as they con- 
veniently can. 

Fart St. Georyc, Any , 20, 1839. — The 
Right lion, the Governor in Council is 
pleased to make the following appoint- 
ments, on the occasion of a force being 
about to assemble for field service at 
Adoni : 

Artillery. 

Major Bond to be commanding officer of Artil- 
lery. 

Lieut. Balfour to be brigade major. 

Engineers. 

Capt. Pears, commanding Sappers and Miners, 
to be commanding engineer. 

(2 X) 
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Cavalry, 

Lieut. Col. A. T. Maclean, of H.M. 13th Dra- 
goons, to command the Cavalry Brigade, to which 
the troop of artillery is to be attached. 

Infantry. 

Brigadier John Bell, commanding the Garrison 
of Bellary, to command the first brigade of In- 
fantry. 

Lieut. Col. J. P. James, 51st N.I., to command 
the second brigade of Infantry. 

Capt. Ceils of theartillery, commissary 
of ordnance at Bangalore, is appointed 
commissary of ordnance to the field force, 
and the major general commanding the 
Mysore division will detail an artillery 
officer to the charge of the Bangalore 
arsenal' during the employment of Capt. 
Geils on field service. 

In consequence of the serious illness 
of Lieut, and Adj. ltundall, of the Sappers 
and Miners, Lieut. Fast is ordered to join 
the field force. 

The following officers arc placed tem- 
porarily at the disposal of his Exc the 
Commander-in-chief, and are directed to 
give over their respective charges, and to 
join forthwith at Adorn : — 

Major Montgomerie, 7th L.C., secretary to the 
Clothing Board. 

Capt. Cumberlege, 7th L.C., cantonment adju- 
tant, Arcot. 

Lieut. Lawford, civil engineer 3d division. 

2d- Lieut. Ouch terlony. Engineers. 

Lieut. Tombs, 2d assistant civil engineer 4th 
division. 

Capt. Grant, 16th N.L, deputy assist, adjutant 
general of the army. 

Brev. Capt. Ottley, 30th N.I., fort adjutant at 
Vellore. 

Capt. Clerk, 3d L.C., police magistrate. 

INDIAN ALLOWANCES. 

Fort St. George, Aug. 20, 1830. — The 
following extract from a letter from the 
lion, the Court of Directors, in the Mili- 
tary Department, under date the 10th 
April 1839, is published for the informa- 
tion of the army. 

Para 2. “ The decisions passed by you 
under which officers serving at posts 
nearer to Madras than to Bombay are 
not admitted to the indulgence of re- 
ceiving Indian allowances after quitting 
the limits of their own presidency, were 
in accordance with our orders, and huve 
our approbation. 

3. “ With reference to the further com- 
munication on this subject, made in your 
letter of the 21st Dec. 1838, we have to 
apprize you, that officers of the Madras 
establishment, serving in the Northern 
Circars, were not contemplated as ever 
requiring to traverse the Peninsulu for 
the purpose of proceeding to England via 
Bombay. Officers so situated, being 
nearer to Madras than Bombay, are not 
entitled to the benefit of the arrangement. 
You will now revise the regulations on 
this subject, and declare that officers, 
whose corps are serving to the north 
of the Kistnali, and also of the Toom- 
boodra (the Southern Mahratta country 


[Dfec. 

being now occupied by Madras troops) 
are, excepting those in the Northern Cir- 
cars, entitled to its benefits.** 

DRESS OF OFFICERS. 

Head - Quarters , Choultry Plain , Aug. 
22, 1839. — The Commander-in-chief calls 
the attention of officers at the presidency 
to the orders regarding dress, in which lie 
observes some uimiilitary relaxation. His 
Excellency desires that none will appear 
out of quarters (after the hours allotted 
to morning exercise) otherwise thun in 
the costume of their rank. 

All mixture of costume is strictly pro- 
hibited ; and when in public, jackets are 
not allowed to he worn open. 

The Commander-in-chief will be glad 
to suit the dress and personal equipment 
of all ranks to the climate, as far as his 
authority will permit; hut he will not 
allow officers to assume the privilege 
either of selection or change. 

AVA ruIZF. MONEV. 

Fort St. George. Sept. 10, 1839. — 1. The 
Right lion, the Go\ernor in Council is 
pleased to declare, that the Station and 
Regimental Prize Committees assembled 
to investigate claims to Ava prize money, 
shall be considered to have finally closed 
their proceedings on the 31st Aug. 1838 
and 31st Aug. 1839 respectively, agree- 
ably to the orders of Government of the 
22d Aug. 1837 and 22d May 1838. 

2. Such committees as may not have 
already forwarded acquittance rolls, agree- 
ably to the orders of Government, are 
directed to transmit them to the secre- 
tary to the General Prize Committee, 
with as little delay as possible; and to 
deposit all unclaimed money in the gene- 
ral treasury, reporting the same to the 
General Prize Committee, and forward- 
ing at the same time nominal rolls of the 
persons on whose account such stuns 
may be deposited, specifying the corps, 
company, and number to each name, as 
per annexed form No. 1. 

3. The General Prize Committee will 
continue to receive from commanding and 
stuff officers such claims of natives on the 
Ava Prize Fund as may be submitted to 
them, prepured agreeably to the form pre- 
scribed for the conduct of station and re- 
gimental committees, specifying the name 
of the parties in the abstracts, and will 
forward such as, on examination, may be 
found correct, for the consideration and 
orders of the Right lion, the Governor 
in Council. 

4. Copies of the proceedings, Sic. of 
the Station Prize Committees are to be 
lodged in the pffices of the public staff 
officers of the respective stations and 
garrisons, on whom the duties of inves- 
tigating claims, Sic, devolve. 
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5. The claims of Europeans cannot be 
adjusted in India, but they will be sub. 
mitted to Government by the General 
Prize Committee for transmission to the 
Hon. the Court of Directors, for autho- 
rity for their adjustment. 

?>. Claims may be preferred until 31st 
Au?. 1843, after tile expiration of which 
period no claim can be received. 

(Then follows form of Nominal Roll). 


COURT-MARTIAL. 

CAPT. W. C. CIIINNERY. 

Head- Quarters, Choultry Plain , July 
29, 1839.— At a general court martial 
held at Cannanore, on the 5th July 1839, 
Capt. W. C. Chimicry, of tlie 4tli regt. 
N.T., was arraigned upon a charge which, 
on account of its odious and disgusting 
nature, and as being, it is believed, gene- 
rally known to the service at large, the 
Commander-in-chief is most unwilling to 
publish in orders ; and upon which charge 
the Court have come to the following 
finding. 

Finding on the First Instance of Charge. 
— That the prisoner is not guilty. 

Finding oil the Second Instance of 
Charge. — That the prisoner is not guilty. 

Finding on tlieThird Instance of Charge. 
— That the prisoner is not guilty. 

And the Court does most fully and 
most, honourably acquit the prisoner of 
all and every part thereof. 

Approved and Confirmed, 
(Signed) J. Nicoli.s, Lieut. Gen. 

Com mander-i ii -chief. 
Remarks by liis Exr. the Commander-in- 
Chief. 

The character, even the life, of Capt. 
Chinnery, having depended upon the 
issue of this trial, I feel it justly due to 
that officer to declare, thus formally, my 
full concurrence in the verdict of the 
Court. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, Sec. 

July 50. II. A. Brett, Esq., to be register to 
Zillah Court of Bellary. 

W. II. Hawkins, Esq., to be register to Provin- 
cial Court of Appeal and Circuit for Centre Divi- 
sion. 

G. S. Forties, Esq., to he assistant to principal 
collector and magistrate of Tanjorc. 

J. F. McKennie, E«q., to be coroner of Madras. 

Mutray Doss Pillay to be deputy postmaster at 
Madras. 

30. G. A. Harris, Esq., to act as assistant judge 
and joint criminal judgeof Cochin, during remain- 
ing absence of Mr. Greenway, on leave, or until 
further orders. 

R. W. Chatfteld, Esq., to resume charge of 
office of register of Zillah Court of Malabar. 

Aue. 0. J. F. Bury, Esq., to act an head assistant 
to collector and magistrate of Vi zagapatam, during 
employment of Mr. Muson on other duty, or until 
furt! er orders. 

C. T. Arbuthnot, Esq., to be assistant to princi- 
pal collector and magistrate of Coimbatore. 

50. H. A. Brett, Esq., to act as head assistant to 
collector and magistrate of Chingleput, during 
absence of Mr. Swmtcn, or until further orders. 
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J. 11. Pringle, Esq., to act as head assistant to 
principal collector and magistrate of northern divi- 
sion or Arcot, during absence of Mr. Hall, or until 
further orders. 

23. G. L. Prendergast, Esq., to act as chief ma- 
gistrate and superintendent of police, during the 
absence of Mr. E. F. Elliot, on leave, or until fur- 
ther orders. 

57. Mr. R.W. Gray to act as postmaster of Vel- 
lore, during alisence of Mr. Strom bom on leave, or 
until further orders. 

30. A. Mellor, Esq., to act as principal collector 
and magistrate of Bell-ary, during absence of Mr. 
M. Lewtn on other duty, or until further orders. 

Sept. 3. G. L. Prendergast, Esq., to art as first 
commissioner of Court of Commissioners for reco- 
very of Small Debts, during absence of Mr. E. F. 
Elliot, on sick cert., or until further orders. 

Capt. J. Gunning, 17th N.I., to act as police ma- 

S istnle during ab-enre of Capt. Clerk bn other 
uty, or until further orders. 

13. <J. J. Waters, Esq., to be judge and criminal 
judge of Cuddapah ; but to continue to act as first 
judge of Provincial Court of Southern Division. 

W. Davie, Esq., to act as judge and criminal 
judge of Cuddapah. 

G. \j. Prendergast, Esq., to be assistant judge 
and joint criminal judge of Malabar, on embarka- 
tion of Mr. White for England ; but to continue to 
act as chief magistrate and superintendent of po- 
lice, and first commissioner of Court of Commis- 
sioners for recovery of Small Debts. 

G. A. Harris, Esq., to art as assistant judge and 
joint criminal judge of Malabar. 

J. Silver, Esq., to act as assistant judge and 
joint criminal judge of Cochin, until return of Mr. 
Greenway, or until further orders. 

19. C.Whittingham, Esq. to art as sub-collector 
and joint magistrate of southern division of Arcot, 
during absence of Mr. Pycrofton leave, or until 
further orders. 

B. CunlifTc, Esq., to art as head assistant to 
principal collector and magistrate of southern divi- 
sion of Arcot, during employment of Mr. Whit- 
tingbam on other duty, or until further orders. 

(MV. Rendc, Esci., to act as register to Ztllah 
Court of Chittoor, during absence of Mr. Onslow 
on leave, or until further orders. 

50. II. Forbes, Esq., to act as sub- collector and 
joint magistrate of Tanjore, during absence of Mr. 
Scott, on leave, or until further orders. 

2<>. M. M urray. Esq., to net as sub-collector and 
joint magistrate of Tinncvelly, during absence of 
Mr. Bird on leave, or until further orders. 

F. Mole, Esq., to act as assistant judge and joint 
criminal judge of Salem iv. the Hon. W. Tracey 
resigned 1, during absence of Mr. Thompson, or 
until furt her orders. 

J. J. Cotton, Esq., to act as assistant judge and 
joint criminal judgeof Triehinopoly, during Mr. 
Phillips* absence, or until furthe r orders. 

It. Hichcns, Esq., to be a«sis‘ant to principal 
collector and magistrate of Nellore. 


E. 11. Glass, Esq., judge and criminal judgeof 
Chicacole, nccivcd charge of the zillah Court at 
that station from T. B. A. Conway, Esq., head 
assistant to the collector and magistrate of Ganjam, 
on the 17th July. 

F. Lascelles, Esq., judge and criminal judge of 
Cuddapah, received charge of the zillah Court at 
that station, from K. Ncwbcry, Esq., on the 25th 
July. 

The Hon. W. II. Tracy, acting assistant judge 
and joint criminal judge of Salem, took cliarge of 
the Auxiliary Court at Coimbatore, on the 2tfth 
July. 

R. Eden, Esq., collector and magistrate of Tin- 
nevelly, received charge of that district from E. 
I*. Thompson, Esq., on the 17th July. 

F. M. Lt win. Esq., judge and criminal judge of 
Combacomim, received charge of the zillah Court 
at that station, from W. C. Ogilvie, Esq., on the 1st 
Aug. 

E. Newberry, Esq., assistant judge and joint cri- 
minal judge of Gunioor, resumed charge of the 
Auxiliary Court at that station* from W. E. Jel- 
licoc, Esq., on the 1st Aug. 
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A. D. Campbell, Esq., 3d puisne judge of the 
Court of Sudr and Foujdaree Udahit, resumed his 
duties on the 21st Aug. 

W. Lavle, Esq., senior merchant on tills esta- 
blishment, has reported his return to this presi- 
dency on the 29th August, with the permission of 
the Hon. the Court of Directors. 

T. L. Blanc, Esq., collector and magistrate of 
Cuddapah, delivered over charge of that distrirt to 
J. H. Cochrane, Esq., sub-collector and joint ma- 
gistate, on the 2d Sept. 

J. H. Bell, Esq., acting deputy collector of sea 
customs at Madras, received charge of the office of 
the I'olleetor of sea customs, on the 14th Sept., from 
A. Mel lor. Esq. 

• I). Mayne, Esq., acting roister of the zillali 
Court of Cuddapah, received charge of the zillah 
Court at that station, from F. Lascellas, Esq., on 
the 16th Sept. 

The undermentioned civil servants have attained 
r*nk, t*i:. — T. I). I.ushingtnn, C. Felly, M. Mur- 
ray, I). It. Liniond, and T. I). Couway, as junior 
mercliants, from 6th July 1639. 

The undermentioned gentlemen have been ad- 
mitted as writers on this establishment, from the 
dates expressed, viz. — A. Hathaway, C. W. A. 
Dance, and It. (J. Clarke, Ksqrg., from 1st Aug. 
18.10; J. VV. Cherry, K. (J. It. Fane, and George 
Ellis, Esqrs., from 29th do.; T. J. Knox, E-.q., 
from 13th Sept. 1839. 

Obtain rtf leave of Absence, Furlnr/g'i*, — July 
26. N. \V. Kindorsley, Esq., fur two years, to 
Cape and Australia, on sick cert. — 30. E. V. Elliot, 
Esq., to N.S. Wales, for two years, for health. — ].‘L 
II. F. Duuurgue, Fsq., for one month, to presi- 
dency. on private affairs.— la. W. C. OgiK v, Esq., 
leave for one month, in addiCon to usu 1 time al- 
lowed him to re join his station.— H. Frere, Esq., 
leave for one month, from Slilli July, on private 
affairs— 2n. H. Dickinson, Esq., for four months, 
to Neilgherry Hills and presidency, on private 
affairs.— J. C. Wnmghton, Fsq.. until loth Aug. 
1840, to remain on Neilgherry Hills, on sick cert. — 
A. Hall, Esq., for six mouths, to visit Calcutta ami 
N.S. Wales, on private affairs (since cancelled) — 
Mr. W. H. Strombom, postmaster at Vellore, ab- 
sence for two months, on private affairs.— Sept. 3. 
T. I. F Harris, Esq., until 31st Dee 1839, to Neil- 
glierries, on sick cert.— 10. Cl. S. Hooper, Esq., until 
.list Dec., to ditto, on sick cert. — D. White, Esq., a 
furl, to Europe, on private affairs, with benefit of 
absentee allowance. — 13. F. Copleston, Esq., until 
31st Marelt next, to Neilghctrics, on sick cert — 17. 
T. Pycroft, F.sq., for three months, to presidency, 
on private affairs. — II. Frere, Esq., until 26th Nov. 
1839, to Neilgherries, 011 sick cert. — T. Onslow, 
Esq., for six months, to Neilgherries, on private 
affairs.— 20. A. Freese, Esq., for three months, to 
Neilgherries, on private all'ths.— S. Scott, Esq., for 
two months, to liombav, preparatory to embarka- 
tion for England.— S. Sro:t, Esq., a furlough to 
Europe, with benefit of absentee allowance. — 24. 
I). White. Esq., leave for two mouths, preparatory 
to his embarkation for Europe. — II. 1). Phillips, 
Esq., for one month, to presidency, on private a f- 
fai s.— A. Hall, Esq., for eighteen months, to sea, 
011 sick cert. \his former leave cancelled). 


ECCLESIASTICAL. 

July 26. The Rev. A. Fennel, a.b., to be chap- 
lain «.'f A rent district. 

.10. The Itev. E. P. Lewis, a.ai., to be chaplain 
of Kaniptce. 

Au#. 23. The Bov. B. Wells Whit ford, m.a., ad- 
mitted as an assistant chaplain on this estab. from 
20 th x\ug., the date of his arrival at Madras. 


0 htainrrl leave <>f Ahnenee. — Aug. 27. The Bcv. 
V. Shortland, chaplain of Vizagapatam, to visit 
presidency, preparatory to applying for leave to 
proceed to Europe on furlough. 

MILITARY APPOI NTM K NTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

t Cruize* July 28. 1819.— Cadet of Infau- 
trv J.uuin Gordon admitted on c&tub., ami psom. 
to ensign. 
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July 38. — 1a* TV./. Lieut. F. Ooltreux to be qu. 
master und inteipreter, 

23d L.Inf. Lieut W. Bird to be adjutant. 

Cadet of Infantry (J. R. Finder admitted on 
estab., and prom, to ensign. 

Assist. Surg. H. Chcape, m.d., to lx zillah sur- 
geon of Cliicncole, on embarkation of Assist. Surg. 
Lovell. 

Aug. 2.-27 th N .7. Ena. Albert Studdv to lie 
licut. ,v. Smytlie dec. ; date* of com. 25th July 1839. 

Supernum. Ens. Edwin Vates brought on effee- 
tive strength, from 24th Jan. 1839, to complete 
estab 

Aug. 6.— Cadets of Infantry T. W. Watt, J. N. 
11. Maclean, Augustus Eaglcton, and A. M. (-leg- 
horn, admitted on estab , and prom, to ensigns. 

Aug. 9. — [)th N. 1. Lieut. M. Wood to take rank 
from 25th Aug. 1836, v. Spry removed from list of 
army.— Ens. Thus. Haines to be licut., v. Long- 
woith dee. ; date of com 3d Aug. 1337. 

\*t N.I. Ens. F. Childers to lx* lieiit., v. Majori- 
banks resigned ; date of coin. 13th April 1889. 

52d .V./. Ens. II. S. Wilson to lx* licut., v. llore- 
ley resigned ; date of coin. 3d May 1839. 

15th N.I. (’apt. John Ross to be major, Licut. 
Wni. Cant is to he rapt., and Ens. W. It. Studdy 
to lx lirut., v. W. 11. Smith retired; date of corns. 
22<i April 1859. 

3W/i V./. Ens. A. II. North to lx licut., v. Wil- 
ling dee. ; date of com. .list July 1839. 

The undermentioned Supernumerary Ensigns to 
lx brought on effective strength or army from 
dates expressed, to complete the establishment. 
viz. — A. S. Findlay, A. II. M.Chesney, end 11. It. 
T. St.John, from 24th June 1839; C.VV. K. Sharp, 
2(>lh do. ; Ezekiel Gage, 7th Man h 1839. 

Assist. Surg. Thomas White to be civil surgeon 
at Cochin. 

Aug. 13.— Engineer*. Lieut. Col. (B rev. Col.) Wm. 
Montcith, to be rolt.nel, v Maj. Gen. Wm. 

Farquhar dec. ; date of com. 13th May 1839. — 
Maj. Alex. Ross to he lient. col., Capt. (Brev.Maj.) 
II. (’.Colton to be major, Ist-Lieut. Ed. Buckle 
to be capt., lst-Lieut. S. (>. E. Ludlow and 2d- 
Lieut. <J. C. Ci-llyer to take rank fxom 131 h May 
1839, in sue. to Montcith prom — 2d- Licut. C. A. 
Orr to be 1st licut., v. Armstrong dec.; date of 
com. 17th June 1889.— Supernum 2d- Lient. C. C. 
Johnston brought on effective strength from 17th 
June 1839. 

Kitjupran Urgt. Lieut. Arundel Barker (left 
wing) to l>e capt., and Ens. C. VV. Tulloch (right 
wingi to be licut., v. Simpson dec. ; date of com. 
38th July 1839. 

Supernum. Ens. C. W. lluet to he brought, on 
effective strength of army from Dlh March 1839, to 
complete estab. 

2 l»t N. I. Lieut, (i. Dc Sausinnrcz to be adj. 

29/A X. 7. Lieut. W. L. Boulderson to be adj.; 
Lieut. I*. G. Cazalet to be qu. mast, and interp. 

Cadet of Infantry Wm. Johnstone admitted or» 
estab., and prom, to ensign. 

Lieut. J. Forsyth, 6th N.I., stationed at Cuttack, 
permitted to rejoin his corps via Calcutta. 

Deputy Commissary .Samuel Clarke to have rank 
of licut on Veteran Establishment ; date of com. 
5th Aug. (conferred under permission from lion, 
the Court of Directors). 

Aug. 16 — Artillery. 2«M.Ieut. George Selby to 
be 1st beat., v. Dcudncil dec. ; date of com. 8th 
Aug. 1839. 

Aug. 20. — Cavalry. Maj. Arch. Kerr, from 7th 
L.C., to be licut. col., v.Smythc dec.; date of 
com. 17th Aug. 1839. 

7f/i L.C. Capt. (Ihrev. Maj.) D. Montgomerie to 
be major, Lieut. W. D. Erskine to be capt., anil 
Cornet the Hon. P. T. Feilew to be lletit., in auc. 
to Kerr prom. ; date of com. 17th Aug. 1A1U. 

7 th L.C . Licut. Richard Hunter to be adj. 

II th N.I. Ens. C. F. F. Halsted to be qu, master 
and interpreter. 

The services rf Lieut. Col. A. Kerr, 7tb L.C., 
placed at disposal of Coiiimandcr-inrchief for regi- 
mental duty. 

Capt. F. L. Nicolay, 2fith N.I., to act as secre- 
tary to Clothing Board, during absence and on res- 
ponsibility of Maj. I). Montgomerie, pioeeedtng cm 
field service with his regt. 
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Aug. 23. — 4 2d y.J. Lieut (Hrev. (’apt.) Hcnrv 
Wnkcm.m to be capt., aiul Lieut. W. II. Tanner to 
take rank from 11 ;h April 183!), v. /ouch retired. 
— Kns. II. J. Mandcll to be lieut. f v. Freeman dec. ; 
date of com. l!>th June lH.'K). 

Supermini. Kns. F. J. M. Mstsoti to l>o brought 
on emotive strength of army, from loth March 
183!), to complete cm tab 1 shmeur. 

Cadets of Infantry J. C. GiflUrd, A. J. Catfley, 
and E. II. Marsack admitted on estab. f and prom, 
to ensigns. 

Aug. 27— 44fA N.l. Kim. lb I*. Podmore to ! e 
lieut., v. Ilullock dee. ; date of com.2oth Aug. 1M30. 

Supermini. Kns. George Paxton to 1 e brought 
on effective strength of army from l(ith March 
1838, to complete establishment. 

Assist. Surg. J. C. Campbell, xillah medical offi- 
cer of ('uddapah, to accompany commission and 
have charge of escort to Kurnonl. 

The medical officer of the regt. at ('uddapah to 
have charge? of establishment of the zillah until fur- 
ther orders. 

Auk. 30.— 1st y.I. Kns. A. It. Dallas to he lieut., 
v. Childers invalided ; dale of tom. 27th Aug. 183'J. 

Supermim. V.n*. Chas. Woodland to he brought 
on effective strength of army from loth March 
183!), to complete establishment. 

lath y.J. Lieut. Win. Hisset to headju ant. 

Lieut. Col. Wiiiiam Strahan, deputy qu. mast, 
gin of army, to be qu. mast, general of army, v. 
Hanson; to have effect from 1st Sept. 133!). 

Maj. Win. J. Hutterworih, c.n., assist, qu.mast. 
gen. of army, to beileputy qu. mast. gen. of army, 
v. Strahan ; do. 

Capt. K (L Taynton, deputy assist, qu. mast, 
gen. of army, to be assist, qu. mast, general of army, 
v. Hutterworih ; do. 

Lieut. T. A. Jenkins, 33d N.T., to lx? deputy assist- 
qu. mast, general of army, v. Taynton; do. 

Lieut. (J Haines, 18th N.I., to act as deputy 
assist. qu. mast, general of army, during employ- 
ment of Lieut Jenkins on other duty, without 
piejudirc to his regimental staff appointment 

Assist. Surg. G. F. II. Primrose permitted to 
enter on general duties of army. 

Srpt. 3.— 5th y. 1. Lieut. K. T. (’ox to lx* capt., 
and Ens. 1). 1. Money to be lieut., v. Steele inva- 
lided : date of coins. 30th Aug. If IT). 

Supenmm. Ens. the Hon. • *.(>. Murray to lie 
brought on effective strength of army, from loth 
March 1838, to complete is tab. 

Infantry. Maj. Falmmul (’raster, 30th N.I., to 
he lieut. col., v. Me Far lane dec. ; date of coin. 28th 
Aug. 10.VJ. 

.‘lor* y.I. (’apt. (Urev. Maj.) Charles Snell to lx? 
major, Lieut. (Urev. Capt ) Horatio Pace to be 
e.ipt., and Kus. II. M. Dolihie to he lieut., in sue. 
to (’raster prom.; date of coins. 28 th Aug. 133!). 

Supernum. Kns. C. K. M. Walker to lie brought 
on effective strength of army, from 10th March 
1330, to complete e< tali. 

Ath y.I. Lieut. II. \V. Wood to be adjutant. 

Cadet, of Cavalry A. S. Uruere admitted on estab., 
and prom, to comet. 

Cadets of Infantry W. If. West ami C. J. Ilradlcy 
admitted on estab., and prom, to ensigns. 

Mr. J. C. Hurt on, M.n., admitted on estab. as an 
assist, surgeon, and directed to do duty under sur- 
geon of general hospital at presidency. 

Sept. 10. — Cadets of Infmtry 11. A. Lillierap and 
J. I*. Frye admitted on estab., and prom, to ensigns. 

Mr. M. W. Lloyd admitted on estab. ns a veteri- 
nary surgeon. 

Lieut. Col. 11. R. Ilitchins, ndj. gen. of army 
(having returned to presidency from Cape of (loud 
Hope), to resume charge of his department and ills 
seat at Clothing Hoard Loin filh Sept. 

Sept. 1 3.-428 N.l. Kns. G. M. Martin to lie lieut., 
v. Muudell dec. ; date of coin. 20 Lh Aug. lit:)!). 

Assist. Surg. John Ladd to be surgeon, v. Ban- 
nister dec. ; date of com. ltltli July 1331). 

Col. W. Mori son, r.a., of artillery, to lie consi- 
dered on leave to Hengal until l. r »tli Jan. 1340. 

Capt. C. B. Lindsay, .*kl L.C., barrack-master at 
the piesidcney (having retuined from Cape of 


Good Dope), to resume charge of his department 
from (hit sept. 

Sept. 17 . — In fantry. Maj. G. B.Tolson, from 10th 
N.l., to lx.* lieut. col., v. ('aider dec. ; date of com. 
2d Sept. lH'ifl. 

K nh N.l. Capf. (Urev. Maj.) George Fryer to be 
major, Lieut. W. O. Pellowe to he capt., and Ens. 
E. 1*. St. Aubyn to be lieut., in sue. to Tolson 
prom. ; date of coins. 2 d Sept. 1H3D. 

Cadet of Cavalry G. II. Phillips admitted on 
estali., and prom, to comet. 

Cadets of Infantry W. A. Greenlaw, Edgar Wal- 
kei. I ascetics Lane, and K. J. Lawder, admitted 
on estah., and prom. to ensigns. 

The undermentioned officers to have rank of 
capt. by brevet, from I4th Sepi. m' 3 .— I.ieuts. C. A. 
Moore, Kith N.l. ; Josiali Wilkinson, 44th do.; 
T. J. Fisher, 4th do ; J. J. Losh, ffth do. 

The services of Capt. Johnstone, 3d L.I., and 
assist, coin, gen., placed temporarily at disposal of 
Coinmam ler- in-cli ief. 

The services of Lieut. G. Haines, Kith N.I., 
placed at disposal of Supreme Government, with 
a view to his being appointed a junior assistant to 
commissioner for government of territories of 
Ii.il. the Rajah of Mysore. 

Sept. 20. — Lieut. (Brev. Capt.) J. W. Rtimsey, 
44th N.L, permitted to resign app. of adj. of that 
regt. 

Srpt. 24.— 5th y.I. Lieut. A. E. Brooke to be 
cant., ami Kns. Henry Brodciip to he lieut., v. 
Thomson, dec.; d.v.cof coins, tilth Sept. 1831). 

Supernum. Ens. Augustin Eagleton to lx* brought 
on effective strength of army from 13th April 1831), 
to complete estab. 

Lieut. Col. B. R. Ilitchins to lie a stipendiary 
member of Military Hoard. Lieut. Col. Ilitchins 

{ icrmittcd to retain official rank of lieut. col. con- 
erred on him as adjutant general. 

Major Robert Alexander, 4Hth N.L, to be adju- 
tant general of army, with official rank of lieut. 
col., and a seat at Clothing Hoard, v. Ilitchins. 

Lieut. Grant Allan, 3d L.T., to act as deputy 
ass is', qu. mast, general of army, without pieju- 
diee to his regimental staff appointment, during 
employment of Lieut. Jenkins oil other duty. 

44f* N.l. Lieut. J. Wilkinson to be adjutant, v. 
Ruinsey resigned. 

Major J. J. Underwood, of engineers, to resume 
his appointment of superintending engineer presi- 
dency division. 

Capt. J- T. Smith, of engineers, having been ap- 
pointed, under date 7th Sept., to inspect and report 
upon the Mint machinery, will remain at presi- 
dency until further orders. 

The services of Lieut. A. Wyndham, 2 d N.I., 
placed at disposal of Supreme Government, prepa- 
ratory to his appointment to Nizam’s service. 


Head- Quarter*. July 22, 1830. — Capt. F. Forties 
to net as qu. mast, and interp. to 4th L.C., v. Lieut. 
La&cellcs, who has failed to pass required exami- 
nation. 

July 24.— Ens. James Gordon (recently admitted 
and prom. I to do duty with 33d N.L 

July 25 — Ens. C. W. K. Sharp removed from 
33d to do duty with 3d L.lnfantry. 

July 2i».— Surg. W. Mortimer, M.n., removed 
from 2Hh to 3 2d N.L; and Surg. M. B. Fo.lotk 
(late prom.) posted to 28th do. 

July 2 !).— Lieut. Win. Brooks removed from 1st 
N.V.H. to Carnatic Kurop.Vet. Bat. 

Kus. W. F. Goodwyn, 13th N.L, to officiate aa 
interp. to lI.M.. r *7th regt. (This app. since can- 
ed led). 

J uly 30. — Kns. Edwin Yates removed from doing 
duty with 48th and pisstcd to 27th N.L, as 4th en- 
sign, which c<*rps he will join aud rank next below 
Ens. Arthur Ilowlctt. 

July 31.— Kns. G. II. Hinder (recently arrived 
and prom.) to do duty with 48th N.L 

Aug. 5 . — Assist. Surg. W. C. Maclean, M.n., re- 
moved from doing duty with 13th N.I., and app. to 
do duty with ll.M. fwtli regt. 

Ens. A. S. Findlay removed from doing duty 
with 33d, aud posted to 30th N.l. as 4th cusigu. 
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which corns he will join and rank next below Ens. 
W.T. Money. 

Assist. Surgs. F. Wakefield and Kir wood removed 
from doing duly in general hospital at presidency, 
to do duty with II. M. 39th regt., and will proceed 
to join. 

Aug. 6. — Lieut. .1. G. Veill, M.E.Regt., directed 
to join detachment of recruits for that corps in 
Fort St. George. 

Aug. 7.— Ensigns F. Stratton, of 40tb, anil I*. F. 
Ottley, of loth N.I., permitted, at their own re- 
quest, to exchange regts.. and will rank in those 
corps as junior ensigns respectively. 

Ens. G. R. Pinder removed from doing duty 
with 4::th to do duty with 334 N.I. till further 
orders. 

The undermentioned Ens'gns removed from 
doing duty with 13th to do duty with 37th N.L, 
till further orders F. J. M. Mason, George Pax- 
ton, ('has. Woodland, Hon. P. O. Murray, and C. 
E. M. Walker. 

Aug. 8. — Assist. Surg. J. Supple removed from 
6th L.C. to 3d L. Infantry. 

Aug. 0. — The undermentioned Ensigns removed 
from doing duty with corps, and posted to regts. 
specified, as 4th ensigns, viz. — A. H. M. Chosney, 
from 13th to 9th N.I., to rank next below Ens. C. 

M. Shakes pear ; H. B. T.St. John, from aid to 1st 

N. I., to ra».k next below Ens. G T. S. Car nit hers ; 
C. W. K. Sharp, from 3d to 52d N.I., to rank next 
hclow Ens. G. F. Luarri ; Ezekiel Gage, from 3fith 
to loth N.L, to rank next below Ens. M. Ilickley. 

Aug. Id. — Cornet ,1. E. Mayne, at his own re- 
quest, removed from lit h to H»h L.C., and to rank 
next below Cornet G. K. Newberry. 

Aug. 12. — The undermentioned officers of artil- 
lery ordered to join artillery in Ceded Districts, 
and to do duty as follows: -Lieu ts. J. L. Hariow 
and R. Morgell with A. company 2d bat. ; J. A. 
Prendcrgast with F. troop horse artillery. 

Ens. Charles Carter, 2Hth regt., to do duty with 
corps of sappers and miners until further orders, 
and will join head-quarters of that corps. 

Ens. C. W. Huet removed from doing duty with 
with 3ttth, and posted to right wing European 
regt., and to rank next below Ens. F. F.C. Dickson. 

The undermentioned young officers (recently 
arrived ami promoted) to do duty with regts., viz. 
— Ensigns T. W. Watt and A. M. Cleghorn, 11th 
N.I., and to join at Vellore; Augustin Eagleton, 
19th do.; J. N. H. Maclean, 24th do. 

Aug. 15.-— Ens. G. S Dobbie, doing duty with 
tappets and miners, directed to join head-quarters 
or that corp*at Ghooty. 

Ens. A. Robinson, 13th regt., to do duty with 
sappers and miners, and to receive charge of D. 
company at presidency from Ens. Dobbie. 

Aug. 16.— Lieut. S. Clarke, inv. estab., posted to 
1st Native Veteran Battalion. 


Aug. 17.— ('ant C. Pooley, 38th regt., to act as 
major of brigade at Bangalore, during absence of 
('apt. P. Shaw, 34th L.I., or until further orders. 

Aug. 13.— Capt. C. Butler, European regt., to 
assume command of detachment of that corps at 
present quartered at the Mount. 

Lfeut. T. F. V. Outlaw, 26th regt., to do duty 
with sappers and miners, and to join C. company 
at Bclgaum. 

Aug. 21.— Lieut. Col. A. Kerr (late prom.) posted 
to 7th L.C. 

Ens. F. J. M. Mason removed from doing duty 
with 37th, and posted to 42d N.I., an, l to rank next 
below Eus. S. Gibbon. 

Aug. 23.— Capt. T. G. E. G. Kenny, 13th regt., 
to act as deputy assist, ad j. general of army, during 
absence of Capt. A. S. Grant on duty, or till fur- 
ther orders, without prejudice to his regimental 
staff appointment. 

Aug. 26. — Ens. George Paxton removed from 
doing duty with 37th, and posted to 44th N.I., as 
4th ensign, which corps he will Join and rank next 
below Ens. R. Western. 


The undermentioned young officers (recently 1 
rived and promoted) to do duty, viz.— Ensigns 
C. Gifford, with 33d N I.; A. F. Cattley, 19th dc 
E. B. Marsack, 33d do. 


Assist. Surg, C. G. E. Ford removed from doing 
duty with H. M. 55th F. t and posted to ftthL.C, 

Aug. 28.— Capt. (Brev. Mg).) P. Thomson, 39th 
regt.. app. to act as deputy judge advocate gene- 
ral, and to charge of VI. district. 

Aug. 29.— Lieut. F. Childers, recently transferred 
to inv. estab., posted to Carnatic Europ.Vet. Bat. 

Ens. ('has. Woodland removed from doing duty 
with 37th, and posted to 1st N.I. as 4th ensign, 
which corps he will join and rank next below Ens. 
II. B. T. St.John. 

Ens. C. W. 11 net, right wing Madras European 
regt., permitted to do duty with 38th N.I. until 
31st Dec. 

Aug. 30.— Assi t. Surg. D. Mac far lime, m.d., re- 
moved from II. M. 55th regt., and posted to 1st bat. 
artillery, and directed to join detachment of that 
bat. in Ceded Districts. 

Aug. 31.— Capt. T. W. Steele, recently transf. to 
inv. t stab., posted to Carnatic Europ.Vet. Bat. 

Ens. R. Gage, recently posted to 15th re>.-t., di- 
rected to join from Bangalore, with leave toremaiu 
at that station till loth Sept. 

Ens. the Hon. P. O. Murray removed from doing 
duty with 37th, and posted to 5th N.I. as 4th en- 
sign, to rank next below Ens. A. Wyndham, and 
will proceed to join without delay. 

Sept. 3.— Ens. C. E. M. Walker removed from 
doing duty with 37th, and posted to 30th N.I. as 
4th ensign, which corps he will join and rank next 
below Elis. :\. S. Findlay. 

Sept, 5.— Lieut. E. S. O. Showers removed from 
3d bat. artillery to horse brigade, and Lieut. J. Pa- 
trickson from latter to former corps. 

Ens. W. F. Goodwyn. 13th regt., to act as qu. 
mast, and inter p. to 24th regt., v. Kerr, who has 
declined the ordered examination in the llindoo- 
s ta nee language. 

Sept. 7.— Ens. J. P. M. Biggs, 38th regt , npp. to 
charge of a detail of artillery ordered to proceed 
from the Mount to Bangalore. 

■ Sept. 12.— The undermentioned young officers 
(recently arrived »ud promoted) to no duty, vii. — 
Ensigns \V. H. Wefct and C. J Bradley with 13th 
N.I. ; J. II. A. Lilli crap and J. P. Frye, 33d do. 

Sept. 18.— The following removals and postings 
ordered ; - Lieut. Cols.W. B. Spry from 42d to 11th 
regt.: N. Alves .from 10th to 42d do.; and G. B. 
Tolson (late prom.) to loth do. 

Sept. 19. — Capt. H. Millingen, 2d N.V.B., per- 
mitted to reside and draw his pay, until further 
orders, on Western Coast. 

Sept. 20.— The undermentioned Cornets posted to 
regts., viz. — A. S. Bruere to Otli L.C,, as 3d cornet; 
G. R. Phillips to 4th do., as 3d cornet, — to join 
under orders they will receive from the Adjutant 
General. 

The undermentioned Ensigns removed from do- 
ing duty with corps, and posted to regiments as 4th 
ensigns, viz.— G. II. Piuder, from 33d to 42d N.L, 
to rank next below Ens. F. J. M. Mason (to remain 
with 23d regt. until further orders); T. W, Watt, 
from 13th to loth do., to rank next below Ens. F. 
Stratton (to proceed to join). 

Ens. J. II. A. Lillicrap removed from doing duty 
with 33d, to do duty with iDtli N.L, till further 
orders. 

Sept. 21 The undermentioned young officers 

(recently arrived and promoted) to do auty with 
regiments specified, viz .— Ensigns W, A. Greenlaw, 
with 13th N.T.; Edgar Walker, 19th do.; E. J. 
Lawder, 19th do. ; base elks Lane, 33d do. 

Se.pt. 23.— Ens. W. Crewe, 32d N.I., permitted to 
proceed to join his corps on 1st Oct. 

F.ns. Augustin Eagleton removed from doing 
duty with UHh, and posted to 5th N.I., as 4tn 
ensign. 

Surg. J. Ladd (late prom.) posted to 46th N.I. 

Transfixed to Invalid Establishment.— Aug. 27. 
Lieut. Frederick Childers, 1st N.I., at his own re- 
quest.— 30. Capt. T.W. Steele, 5th N.L, ditto. 

Placed an Retired List.— Capt.T. H. Zouch, 4 2d 
N.I., from 11th April 1A39, the date of his embark- 
ation for Europe on ship China. 
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Permitted to Resign the Service.— Aug. ft. Cor. 
net It. O. G. dimming, 4th L.C., In compliance 
with his request.— Sept. 24. Ens. Augustin Eagle, 
ton, of Infantry, in compliance with his request. 

Examinations.— Lieut. F. Oottreux, acting qu. 
mast. 1st N.I., having been examined in the Hin- 
doostsnee language iiy the Military Examining 
Committee at the College, has been reported qua- 
lified for the duties of interpreter. 

Lieut. W. Bird, acting adj. 23d L.I., having been 
examined In the Hindnostanee language by a Com- 
mktee at Mangalore, has been reported qualified 
for the duties of an adjutant. 

Ens. P. F. Ottley, lUthregt., having been exa- 
mined in the llindoostanee language by the Mili- 
tary Committee at the College, has been reported 
to nave acquired " a very creditable knowledge of 
the language, fairly entitling him to the mooushce 
allowance, which is to be disbursed to him ac. 
cordingly. 

Ens. W. F. Goodwyn, 13th regt., having been 
examined in the Persian language', has been report- 
ed to have fully established his claim to the usual 
honorary reward, and the pay. department will dis- 
burse the amount accordingly. 

Lieut. (Brev.Capt.) D. llevne, lfith regt,, having 
been examined in the llindoostanee language by 
the Military Committee at the presidency, has 
been reported to have acquired a creditable know- 
ledge, fairly entitling him to the usual moonshec 
allowance, which will be disbursed to him accord- 
ingly. 

Lieut. G. De Sausmarcz, acting adj. 21st regt., 
having been exam ii it'd in the llindoostanee lan- 
guage by a Committee at Ahmednuggur, has been 
reported to have passed a very satisfactory exami- 
nation, and to be perfectly qualified as adjutant. 

Lieuts. W. L. Uoulderson, acting adjutant, and 
P G. Cazalet, acting qu. master 29th regt., having 
been examined in the llindoostanee language by a 
Committee at.laulna, have been reported qualified 
as adjutant and interpieter respectively. 

Lieut. It. Hunter, 7th L.C., and Ens. C. F. F. 
Halsted, 11th regt., having been examined in the 
llindoostanee language by Committees at Hcllary 
and Jubbulpore, have been reported qualified as 
adjutant and interpreter respectively. 

Lieut. H.W. Wood, acting adj. 4th regt., having 
been examined in the llindoostanee language by a 
Committee at Cannanore, has been reported quali- 
fied as adjutant. 

Ens. G. H. Saxton, 30th regt., having been exa- 
mined In the Hindoostance language by a Commit- 
tee at Bangalore, and it appearing that ne has made 
creditable progress, the Commander-in-chief au- 
thorizes his receiving the usual inoonshee allow- 
ance. 

Lieut. (Brev.Capt.) J.Wilkinson, 44th regt., hav- 
ing been examined in the llindoostanee language 
by a committee at Vizagapatam, has been found 
qualified as adjutant. 

Returned to duty, from Europe . — July 30. 2d- 
Lieut J. Ouclrerlony, engineers; Lieut. J. G. 
Neill, Euron. regt.; Lieut. (Brev. Capt.) J. S. Du 
Vemet, 24lli N.I.— Aug. 2. Lieut. Col. E. L. 
Smythe, 7th L.C.— 9. Cant. J. T. Brett, 4th L.C.J 
Capt. P. Henderson, 42d N.I. (arrived at Bombay) ; 
Lieut. Jas. Forsyth, 6th N.L— Sept- 3. Lieut. Hoi. 
C. M. Bird, Europ. regt.; Cant. Alex. Grant, 5th 
L.C. ; Ens. H. C. Taylor, 17th N. I.— Capt. W. J. 
Manning. European regt — 13. Capt. F. II. Crazier, 
34th L.Inf.; Lieut. 11. G. Napleton, 8th N.I.; 
Assist. Surg. W. Mackintosh.— 17. Lieut. (Urev. 
('apt.) W. W. Boss, 17th N.I.j Lieut. M. Wood, 
9th do. 


FURLOUGHS. 

To Europe .— July 23. Assist. Surg. John I.ovell, 
for health.— aOt Lieut. F. F. Warden, 29 ih N.I., for 
health (to embark from Bombay).— Ens. C. O. Lu- 
kin, 41st N.I., for health.— Aug. 23. Lieut. Col. 
James Hanson, qu. must. gen. of army, for health. 
—27. 2d-Lieut. J. W. Goad. 3d bat. artillery, for 
health. — Lieut. G. A. Marshall, 10th N.I., for 
health (to embark from Western Const).— Sept. 20. 
Lieut. W. L. Sepplngs, 4th N.I., for health (to 
embark from ditto). 

To Cape of Good Hope.— Aug. 13, Capt. A. E. 


Byam, artillery, for six months, for health.— M r). 
E. Craster, 30th N.L, for two years, for health.— 
Sept. 20. Capt.Thoinas McClellan, 33d N.L, until 
1st May 1841, for health. 

To Sea — Aug. 16. Lieut. C. A. Blagrave, 40th 
N. I., until 5th Dec. 1839, on sick cert, (granted by 
officer commanding Tenasserim Provinces).— Sept. 
6 . Lieut. G. H. S. Vates, 8th N.L, until end of 
Feb. 1840, for health (granted by Governor of Pe- 
nang, &c.) 

To NHt ('harries.— July 31. Lieut. A. J. I lad field, 
3/th N.L, In continuation, till 31st Jan. 1840. on 
sick cert.— Aug. 23. Capt. J. W'right, C.E.V.Bat., 
in continuation, till 31st Oct. 18.39 (also to Western 
Coast).— 27. Capt. C. E Faber, civil engineer 8th 
division, from 1st Oct. 1839 to 15th June 1840, on 
sick cert — Sept. 20. Ens. C. H. Case, 22d N.I., 
from 2d Sept. 1839 to 1st April 1841, on sick cert.— 
24. Lieut. J. II. Belli engineers, fiom 15th Oct. to 
20 th Nov., 011 private affairs. • 

To visit Presidency. — J uly 22. Lieut. G. Carr, 

16th N.L, from 29th July to 15th Sept. 1839 23. 

(’apt. II. S. Foorcl, com. of ordn. at Nlasulipatam, 
for three months, on private affairs — 25. Capt.W. 
W. Foskett, loth N.I., from 8th Aug. to 8tli Nov. 
1839.— Ens. F. J. M. Mason, d.d. 13th N.I., from 
23d July to 31st Aug. 1839.— 29. Capt. (Brev. Maj.) 
C. Snell, 20th N.L, from 22d July to 22d :ict. 1839. 
—Lieut. (Brev. Capt.) B. Heyne, 16th N.I., from 
25th July to 25tli Sept— Lieut. (Brev.Capt.) W. 
Cross, 38th N.L, fi om 5th Aug. to 5th Oct, — Aug. 
12. Maj. .1. Crisp, C.K.V.H., from 10th Am. toftth 
Oct., on sick cert. — Lieut. F. Sluddy, 5th L.C., 
from 1 5th Aug. to 30th Sept.— Lieut. A. K. Cock- 
burn, 50th N.L, from 1st Aug., preparatory to 
applying for leave to proceed to Europe on sick 
cert. — 15. Ens. T. Kicman, 10th N.L, from 15th 
Aug. i!i;i9 to 15th Aug. 1840, on sick cert, (also to 
Eastern ('oast).— 19. Lieut. Col. D. Macleod, 4th 
L.C., from 1st to 30th Sept.— Lieut. T. C. Hawkes, 
23d L.lnf. , in continuation, till 15th Nov.— 29. 
Lieut. W. Vine, «th L.C., from 26th Sept. 1839 to 
29th Feb. 1840 — Assist. Surg. W. Ross, 3M. N.I., 
from 26th Aug. to 20th Sept. 1839.— 31. Ens. F. 
Mason, 42d regt., to remain till 1st Nov., when he 
will proceed to join.— Sept. 3. Capt. G. Gram ham, 
43d N.I , from 25th Sept. 1839 to loth Feb. 1040.— 
9. Brev. Maj. J. Wilson, fort adj. Trichinopoly, 
from loth Sept, to 31st Oct.— Ens. II. 11. G. Dallas, 
33d N.L, from 31st Aug., preparatory to applying 
for leave to Europe, on sick cert.— lo. Lieut. R. 
S. Dobbs, 9Lh N.L, for three months, on sick cert. 
—23. Lieut. Col. J. W. Cleveland. 38th N.I., from 
1st to 31st Oet. 1839.— Ens. H. C. Taylor, 7<h N.L, 
from 29th Sept, to 26th (let. 1839.-24. LieuL II. 
J. Nieholls, sub-assist, com. gen. at Moulniein, for 
four months, on private affairs. 

To Mahublrshumr Hills. — Sept. 12. Lieut. L. 
Macqueen, 3d L.C., from 30th Aug. 1839 to 29th 
Feb. 1840, on sick cert, (also to Western Coast). 

To Gnpautpnre.— Sept. 16. Maj. L. W\ Watson, 
17th N.I., from 1st to 31st Oct. 1839. 

To Bomba//. — July 30. Cant. J.T. Baldwin, horse 
artillery, in extension, until I5th Sept. 1839. 

To Cannanore. — Aug. 28. Maj. J. Wallace, 46th 
N.I., in continuation, till 15th Sept. 1839. 

To Bellarp.—J uly 29. Maj. F. Plowden, 20th 
N.L, from 20:hJuly to loth Dee. 1U39, on sick 
cert. 

To Cuddalare. — Aug. 26. Lieut. F. (5. J. Lascelles, 
4th L.C., from 1st Sept, to 30th Nov. 1839 (also to 
Cuddapah). 

To Eastern Coast. — Aug. 9. Lieut. J. Kitson, 
45th N.L, from 3d Aug. to 31st Oct. 1839, on sick 
cert. 

To Western Coast.— Aug. 12. Ens. W. F. Good- 
wyn, I3t.li N. I., from 15th Aug. to 15th Dec. 

To Bangalore. — July 29. Vet. Surg.W. ILW'orms- 
Icy, 8th L.C., from 25th July to 25th Sept. 1839.— 
Aug. 23. Lieut. R. A. Doria, 28th N.I,* in continua- 
tion, till* 30th Sept., to enable him to Join.— 29. 
Lieut. J. W. Rundall, sappers and miners, from 
25th Aug. to .‘Kith Sept 1830, on sick cert. 

To Gullapollum — Aug. 23. Lieut. Col. H. Ross, 
22d N.L, from 4th to 30th Sept. 

Caneclletl. — Aug. 16. The leave to visit Madras 

G ranted on 24th May to Capt. G. Broad foot, 34th 
«. I., sub-assist, com. gen., Moulmein. 

To Bengal. — July 30. Lieut. R.W. II. I eycester, 
19th N.L, from 22d Aug. till 31st Dee. 1839, on 
private affairs.— Aug. 16. Lieut, G, L. H. Gall, 5th 
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L.C., from 3d Sept. 1839 to 3d March 1840, on pri- 
vate affairs- 

To Calcutta.— Sept. 24. Capt James Whistler, 
8th L.C., from 2Rlh Oct. 1039 to 20th Feb. 1840. 

To Elloro.—.\ug. lfi. Lieut. T. Smythe, engi- 
neers. foT one month, on private affairs. 

To St. ThomJ . — Aug 5. Lieut II. II. Frceling, 
8th L.C., from 27th July to 4th Nov., on sick ccrL 
(also to Eastern Coast). — 12. Ens- A. Studdy, 27th 
N.I., from 18th July to 31st Oct., on sirk cert. — 

19. Lieut (Brev. Captri T.O. E. G. Kenny, 13th 
xegt., in continuation, till 15th Nov., on sick cert 

Leave of Absence.— Sept. fi. Assist. Surg. O Pal- 
mer, zillnh of Canara, in extension, until 30th 
Nov., on sick cert. — 5. F.ns A. l)c N. Walker, (>th 
N.L, in continuation, till 2otli Dec. 1839, to ens- 
ble him to join. — 9. Lieut. A. M. McCally, 2Hth 
N.L, in continuation, till 30th Sept., to enable 
him to jqjn. 


SHIPPING. 

Arrivals. 

July 20. An trust us, from Calcutta. — 2-2. Fenclon, 
from Pondicherry ; Diane, from ditto.— 23. Snlri- 
din , from Mauritius ; Gunters, from Mauritius ; 
French corvette Ihndugnc, from Bourbon, Trinco- 
tnallee, and Pondicherry. — 24. Laurr, from Bour- 
bon and Pondicherry.— 25. Malcolm, from London. 
—27. Colnmim, from Suez and Bombay — 28. 
H.M.S. Hyacinth, from Penang. — Aro. 1 .Kiser, 
from London. — 4. Isadora, from Viz -.gapatam and 
Coringa* — 7- William Wilson, from Point de Halle. 
— 8. Me mu on, from Pondicherry. — 9. Vo > th , from 
Calcutta; .$«»/*(/<*, from Bordeaux, &c. — 10. William , 
from Vizagapatam. — 11. II.M.S. Content/, from 
Trincomallee ; Hero of Mu town, from Sydney and 
Batavia; Union, from Coringa and Pondicherry. — 
13. Main /ray, from Moulmcin. — 19. Elizabeth, from 
Cape and Mauritius. — 20. Donna CarmeVta , from 
Mauritius and Ceylon ; Owen Charioteer, from 
Portsmouth (in 83 days); Equitable, from Mauri- 
tius; Catherine, from Conadah. — 21. Swallow , 
from Bombay. — 22. Patriot, from Mauritius. — 
23. Roxburgh Castle, from N. S. Wales. — 27- Indus, 
from Pondicherry. — 28. II.M.S. Conway, from Ne- 
ganatam.— 29. Minerva, from London.— 31. II. M. 
brig Algerine, from Trincomallee ; Coringa Packet, 
from Rimlipatam, &e. — S ki*t. 2. Inriien, from 
Pondicherry. — 3. Resolution, from Singapore, Pe- 
nang, &c. — 5. Catherine, from Northern Ports; 
East Indian, from Moulmaiti. — (>. John Fleming, 
from London and Cape; Mary and Susan, from 
Portsmouth and Rio de Janeiro.— 9- William, from 
Vizagapatam — 10. Defiance, from Coringa.— 11. 
Drongan, from Calcutta; III n mid l, from Mauri- 
tius; Medusa, from Mauritius. — 12. Lntvjee Family, 
from Calcutta. — 13. Seringapatam, from London 
(77 days from Land's End); Tropique, from Bor- 
deaux and Pondicherry.— 15. Ernaari , from Bom- 
bay and Coloinlx) ; Lady Wit met Horton, from 
Trincomallee and Pondicherry. — lfi Clarissa, from 
Calcutta. — 18. Union, from Coringa and Masuli- 
patam. — 19. Lord Elphinstone, from Bush ire, Mus- 
cat, and Bombay.— 21. Europe, from Colombo.— 
22. Golconda, from Bombay and Cej ion.— 25. Ca- 
therine, from Vizagapatam. 

Departures. 

July 22. Avnca, for London.— 23. Sarah, for 
Northern Porta.— 24. Larkins, for Calcutta.— 25. 
Fenelon, for Calcutta. — 2d. Malcolm, for Calcutta; 
French corvette La Dordogne, for Calcu t la ; Sa- 
lad in, for Calcutta. — 28. .Josephine, for Pondi- 
cherry.— 29. Ernie 1 aid Isle, for Moulmein —31. Co- 
lombo, for Calcutta — Arc. 1. Ganges, for North- 
ern Ports.— 2. H.M.S. Hyacinth, for Trincomallee 
and Colombo. — 4. General Kyd, for Singapore and 
China.— 7 . Strath Eden, for Cape and London. — 
10. Diane, for Bordeaux.— 15. Union, for Coringa; 
William, for Coringa; Euphrates, for Cape and 
London; Augustus, for Penang and Singapore.— 
17. William Wilson , for Moulmein.— 20. Isadora, 
for Northern Ports. — 22. II M.S. Conway, for Ne- 
gapatam. — 23. Hero of Malown , for Calcutta; 
Donna Carmelita, for Calcutta. — 24. Orator, for 
Pondicherry and London ; Patriot, for Calcutta.— 
25. Swallow, for Calcutta ; Forth, for Moulmein; 
Roxburgh Castle, for Calcutta.— 26. Equitable, for 
Calcutta.— 30. Emma, for London; Laure, for 
Marseilles-— 31. H.M .S. Conway, for Vizagapatam 
and Calcutta; Owen Glendower, for Calcutta; 
H. M. brig Algerine, for Trincomallee,— S kpt. 1. 
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Indus, for Marseilles.— 9. Bolide, for Bordeaux.— 
5. Catherine, for Northern Ports; Ganges, Mae- 
fadzen, for Pondicherry.— 9. JMemnon , for Bor- 
deaux. — 10. William . for Padang; Main gay, for 
Moulmcin. — 11. Indiett, for Calcutta. — 14. F>ances 
Smith, for Capo and London. — 15. John Fleming, 
for Calcutta; East Indian, for Chittagong; Mary 
and Susan, for Calcutta.— 17. Medusa , for Cal- 
cutta.— 19. Ganges, for Moulmein ; Tmpique, for 
Pondicherry.— 21. Union, for Pondicherry.— 24. 
Essex, for London.— 25. Seringajxitam, for Cal- 
cutta. 


Freight to London (Sept. 25.)— Dead weight, 
£\ to £ 3 . 10s. per ton ; light goods, £4. IUb. to 
£5 . ; cotton, £4. 


BIllTIIS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BltlTHS. 

April 20. At sea, on board the ship Lady Flora, 
the lady of the Rev. A. C. Thomson, missionary, 
of a son. 

May 2. At Moulmein, the lady of Lieut. Col. 
llccd, commanding H.M. 02d regt., of a daughter. 

June 11. At Madura, the lady of Capt. William 
Leader, 5th N. L. of a daughter. 

17- The lady of T. Jarrett, Esq., of a son. 

19. At Madras, the lady of Lieut, and Brev. Capt. 

E. W. Snow, 24th regt., of a daughter. 

25. At Madras, the lady of L. Cooper, Esq., of a 
daughter. 

2H. At Hingolee, the lady of N. A. Woods, Esq., 
surgeon, Madras estnh., attached to 11.11. the Ni- 
zam’s army, of a daughter. 

July 15. At Caainannre, the lady of Capt. Da- 
venport, 94th regt., of a daughter. 

18. At Cannanore, the lady of C. W. West, 
Esq., postmaster of Malabar, of a daughter. 

19. At St. Thome, the lady of Lieut. Cooke, 23»1 
Light Infantry, of a daughter. 

20. At Bangalore, the lady of J. Morton, Esq., 
of a daughter. 

— At HowonpiUey, the lady of Lieut. W. G. 
Woods, qth Cavalry, of a son. . 

21. At Russell Condah. the lady of II. Middleton, 
17th N. 1., of a daughter. 

— At Mominobad, the lady of Lieut. C. David- 
son, of a son. 

— At Mowbray Hardens, the lady of Tudor 
Lavic, Esq., of the artillery, of a son. 

22. At Egmorc, Mrs. T. II. Taylor, of a son. 

23. At Bowenpillcy, the lady of Major McNeill, 
Gth L. C., of a son (since dean.) 

— At Secunderatiad, the lady of Dr. Morrogh, 
horse artillery, of a son. 

24. At Bangalore, the lady of Capt J. C. Coftin, 
of a son . 

25. At Bangalore, the lady of John Whitlock, 

F. sq , 8th L. C , of a daughter. 

27. At St. Thomas's Mount, the lady of II. W. 
Porteus, Esq., assist, surgeon, of a son. 

28. At Madras, the lady of the Rev. II. Cotterill, 
of a son. 

29. At Madras, the lady of J. G. Smith Neill, 
Esq., Eurnp. regt., of a son. 

Aug. 1. At Madras, the lady of Andrew Robert- 
son, Esq., of a son. 

5. At (’ourtallum, the wife of (he Rev. J. Tho- 
mas, missionary, Tinnevelly, of a son. 

7 . At Cuddapah, the lady of Lieut, and Brev. 
Capt. Heyno, 17th N. I., of a daughter. 

8. At Bangalore, the lady of Lieut. Col. Macleod, 
4th L. C., of a daughter. 

9. At Madras, the lady of I. Y. Fullerton, Esq., 
of a daughter. 

— At Courtallum, Palamcottah, the wife of the 
Ilev. <». Pettitt, of a daughter. 

10. At ( ’ourtallum, the lady of Capt. Faber, of 
the engineers, of a son. 

— At Ossoor, the lady of J. D. Gleig, Esq., of 
a son. 

— At Coringa, the lady of Capt# J. B. Perry, 
of the brig Norfolk , of a daughter. 

12. AtTrichinopoly, the lady of H. C.Cardew, 
Esq., H.M. 57th regt., of a son. 

13. At Tranquebur, the wife of Capt. W. Har- 
ford, 1st. N. Vet. Bat., of a daughter. 

18. The lady of Capt. W. W. Baker, 32d N. I., of 
a daughter. 
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10. At Bcllnry, the lady of Capt. R. Cotton, 10th 
N. I„ of a son. 

>29. At Cuddapah, the lady of Capt. R. J. Gled- 
a lanes, llith N. 1., of a daughter. 

•27. At W allair, the lady of VV. U. Arbuthnot. 
Esu., of a daughter (still-born). 

28. At Madras, the lady of S. P. Arathuon, Esq., 
of a daughter. 

31. At Negapatam, the lady of Capt. Davinieic, 
30th N.L.ofiaon. 

— At Cuttack, the lady of Major Mitchell, 6th 
IV. I., of a daughter. 

Sept. 1. At Karnptee, the lady of Dr. Culqiilioun, 
1st I.. ('., of a daughter. 

5. At Madras, the lady of Capt. J. T. Smith, en- 
gineers, of a daughter. 

6. At St. Thome, the lady of Rowland Moffat, 
Esq., ll.M. 54 th Foot, of a (laughter. 

- Mrs. R. C. Cole, of a daughter. 

7. At Caiinenore, the lady of Capt. Miller, depy. 
corny, of ordnance, of a daughter. 

8. At Chingleput, the lady of I.ieut. E. R. Sebly, 
37th N. I., of a daughter. 

— At Cuttack, the lady of Lieut. Gompcrtz, (ilh 
regt. N. L, of a son. 

— At Palavcram, the lady of Robert Orimwig, 
Esq., of twins (soli and daughter . 

At llangalore, the lady of Major Walpole, 

ll.M. 3!)th Foot, of a daughter. 

11. At Palavcram, the lady of Ens. Francis 
Young, 24tli N. I., of a daughter. 

12. At Secunderabad, the lady of Capt. P. Ha- 
mond, artillery, of a son. 

15. At Arcot, the lady of C. C. Linton, Esq., 
assist, surg. 5th L. C., of a son f sinee dead.) 

IP. The lady of John Canute Morris, Esq., of 
the civil service, of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 

June 17. At Madras, Lacy Gray Ford, Esq., 3d 
member of the Medical Hoard, to Augusta Doro- 
thea, eldest daughter of the late Rev. A. F. Caeui- 
merer, n. o. 

July IK. At Secunderabad, Lieut. Butler, H.M. 
55th regt., eldest son of Col. the Mon. M. E. Butler, 
to Elizabeth, eldest daughter of the Rev. W. 
Tomes, chaphih) of that station- 

25. At Pondicherry, Jules Atnalric, Esq., to 

Marie Elinor, youngest daughter of the late IL 
Lag esse, Esq. . „ 

A ur. 7. At Madras, Edward F. Elliot, F.sq., to 
Isabella, eldest daughter of the late Capt. Thomas 
Hardie. 

12. At Clietterpore, Mr. J. D. Lavale to Char- 
lotte, grand-daughter of the late Capt. Edward 
Dalby, master attendant of Calingapatam. 

13. At Secunderabad, Capt. W. B. Jackson, 25th 
N. I., eldest son of Maj. Gen. Jackson, Madras 
aimy, to Margaret, 2d daughter of the late Edward 
Armstrong, Esq., ot Hook, Dumfrieshire. 

26. At Aimingahad, Cant. Henry Stoddard, 
commandant 2d Nizam’s Infantry, 10 Mary Anuc, 
eldest daugh:er of J. Stroud, Esq. 

S pt. 3. At Madras, Lieut. George Rowlandson, 
artillery, to Ann, set ond daughter of the late Henry 
Alexander, Esq., colonial secretary. Cape of Good 
Hope. 

7. At Courtalluin, the Rev. William Oakley, 
Church Mission, Ceylon, to Mary Frances, young- 
est daughter of the late Lieut. Arthur King. 


June '21. At Mulekapoor, on route to Madras, 
Qu. Mast. Alexander < rozicr, H.M. 55th Foot. 

23. At Tutuemeen, T. K. Canter visscher, Esq., 

late Netherlands Assist. Resident of that sta- 
tion, aged ill. . ... „ 

July 13. At Arcot. Frances, wife of W. II. 
Wormsly, Esq., veterinary surgeon bth L. t. 

— At Cochin, Alex. Allardyye, Esq , assistant 
surgeon on the Madras establishment. 

21. Aslnnead Pruen, Esq., coroner of Madras, 
and Secretary to the Club. 

— At the Lull Mrs. Gregory, mother of Mr. 
Jonas Gregory, jeweller, Arc., aged 63. 

24. At Waltair, Sarah, wife ot Maj. Gen James 
Welsh, commanding the Northern Division of the 

A 2™ y A^Ellore, Lieut. John Groome Sinythe, of 

^t^At Karnptee,' of liver. Capt. Edward Simp- 
son, M. E. regt., aged 36. 
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31. At Tanjoro, Lieut. Henry J. Willms, of tin* 
30th regt. N. 1. ... 

Aug. 4. At the Marine Vill i, Madras, of cholera. 
Miss Mary Anne Phillip*, aged 24. 

t». At Holarani, Frances Cameron, fourth daugh- 
ter of Capt. I). A. Malcolm. 

k At Secunderabad, Lieut. Alfred Bcadnell, ad- 
jutant of the 1st battalion artillery. 

10. At Madras, in her 2‘nh year, Catherine Jane, 
wife of G. L. Prcndergast, Esq., C. S. 

13 At Bellary, Eliza, wife of Mr. W. H. Ross. 

17. At Madias, shortly after his return from Eu- 
rope. Lieut. Col. E. L. Smythe, 1 7th L. C. 

20. At Bellary, Lieut. Robert Bullock, 44th 
N. I , acting deputy judge advocate-general in the 
Ceded Districts. 

2 <\. At Hussingabad, Lieut. Hugh Innes Mun- 
dell. of the 42d regt. N. I. 

27. At Belgaum. Anna Maria, wife of Col. It. 
England, k.h., ll.M. 41st regt., commanding the 
Madras troops in the Southern Mahratta country. 

28. At Berhampore, Lieut. Col. Arthflr McFar- 
lanc, of the 43d regt. N. I. 

— At Salem, in her 37th year, Anna, wife of 
the Rev. G. Walton, missionary. 

Seyt. 2. At Jubbulporc, Lieiit. Col. Alexander 
Cahler, of the 11th regt. N. 1. 

5. At Vepery, Mrs. Thomas Claridge, aged 20. 

ti. At Vepery, Eliza, wife of Surgeon T Ross, 
ami daughter of the late Andrew Scott, Esq., 
Madras ci\il service. 

12. Balthazar Avielh Seth, Esq., aged 22. 

10. At Trichinopoly, suddenly, Capt. John 
T homsoii, of the 5th legt. N. I. 

Lately. At Bangalore, Capt. Chambers, of 
H.M. 4th Regt. of Foot. 

( 'untradieted . — The death of Mr. llatley Frere, 
of the civil service. 


GOVERNMENT ORDERS, &c. 

X X EC UTIV E F. NG I N EE US. 

Bombay Castle , A iuj. 2, 1839. — The 
II011. the Governor in Council is pleased 
to declare that, in accordance, with the 
regulations of ihe Bengal presidency* ex- 
ecutive engineers shall come under the 
rules itpplicable to the General Staff, in 
regard to allowances during absence on 
dn tv or on leave. 

The G. G. <). 29th June 1820, by which 
the allowances to an Infantry officer per- 
forming the duty of an executive engineer 
is restricted to Its. 4 per diem, and the 
G. G. O. No. loo of 1839, fixing the 
allowance for a captain acting as inspect- 
ing engineer, at R 520, instead of 350 per 
mensem, are rescinded. 

The officiating executive officer at a 
garrison station will draw the additional 
Imlfhattu grauted by the G.G O. 13th 
April 1820, (Code Page J92, Art. 25 J 

St' PER INTENDING SURGEON AT DKESA. 

Bombay Castle , Any. 9, 1839. — The 
lion, the Governor in Council is pleased 
to publish the following extract, para. 11, 
of a letter from the H011. the Court of 
Directors, No. 16, dated 19th April last. 

[Application from Superintending Surg. Ken- 
nedy, superintending surgeon at Dean, to be 
placed on the same footing in respect to allowances 
as the officers holding corresponding situations at 
Hyderabad and Nagporc.J 

14. IVe have resolved that this appli- 
cation be complied with from the date of 
vour letter, ciz. the 2 1st Nov. 1838.*’ 
f2 Y) . 
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MEDICAL ALLOWANCES. 

Bombay Castle, Jug. 9, 1839. — The 
Hon. the Governor in Council is pleased 
to publish the following 1 extract from a let- 
ter from the Hon. the Court of Directors, 
viz . 

Letter to the Bombay Government, 
dated 19th April 1839. 

23. “It is not our wish or intention 
thut any portion of the medical allowance 
authorized for the charge of a corps, 
should be saved to the government dur- 
ing the temporary absence of the surgeon 
or assistant surgeon holding the charge. 
The medical officer in temporary charge 
will therefore hereafter receive the full 
allowance which, according to his rank, 
he would be entitled to receive if in per- 
manent charge, according to the practice 
observed in issuing the command allow- 
ance.** 

SERVICES OF THE NAVAL FORCES AT 
RUSHIRE. 

Extract of a letter from the Officiating 
Secretary to the Government of India, 
dated 9th May, 1839, addressed to Rear- 
Admiral Sir T. Maitland, Commander- in- 
Chief, &c. : — “ The Right lion, the Go- 
vernor-general highly applauds the cor- 
dial and able assistance offered by the 
officers and crews of Iler Majesty’s and 
the Hon. Company’s ships, in the remo- 
val on board the ships of the Resident 
and his suite from the Residency at 
Bushire — an operation which, but for 
their aid, might have been attended with 
difficulty and danger.** 

GALLANT CONDUCT OF LIEUT. DANIEL* 

Bombay Castle , Aug. 29, 1839. — The 
Supcrintendantofthe Indian Navy having 
brought to the notice of the Hon. the 
Governor in Council the promotion of 
several officers of Her Majesty's naval 
service, consequent on the capture of 
Aden, on which occasion the conspicuous 
gallantry of Lieut. Daniel, Indian Navy, 
commanding the Hon. Company’s schoo- 
ner, Mu hi, was particularly reported by 
Capt Smith of H.M. ship Volaye , com- 
manding the naval portion of the expedi- 
tion, the Hon. the Governor in Council 
deems it but justice to that officer to mark 
such distinguished conduct by recommen- 
ding to the Hon. Court to present him 
with a sword of the value of one hun- 
dred guineas, and he regrets that the gra- 
dational rise of the Indian Navy pre- 
cludes him from conferring additional 
rank on this gallant officer. 

RELIEF OF coars SUSPENDED. 

Head Quarters, Bombay, Sept. 14, 1839. 
— Under instructions from Government, 
the Commander of the Forces is pleased 
to notify for general information, that it 
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has been deemed expedient to suspend 
the relief of native corps for this season. 

h. m. 15th hussars. 

Bombay Castle, Oct. 4. 1839 —The 
head quarters of H.M. 15th Hussurs, 
having arrived at Bombay on the 19th of 
Sept., the Hon the Governor in Council 
is pleased to direct, that that corps be ad- 
mitted on the strength of the military 
establishment of this presidency from 
that date, during the period of its deten- 
tion at Bombay, and be attached to the 
garrison of Bombay. 


COURT MARTIAL. 

ASSIST. SURGEON W. R. WILLIAMS. 

Head Quarters, Bombay , A ay. 29, 1 839. 
— At a general court martial assembled 
on the Island of K arrack, in the Persian 
Gulf, on the 25th June 1839, and of which 
Capt. E. M. Earle, of the 24th Regt. 
N I. is president. Assist. Surg. W. It. 
'Williams, of the medical establishment, 
was tried on the following charge ; viz. 

Charye . — For highly disgraceful con- 
duct, unbecoming the character of an 
officer and a gentleman, whilst in charge 
of the medical duties of the ll.C.'s sloop 
of war Elphinetone , in the following in- 
stances. viz. : 

1st. In being in a state of intoxication 
on board the said sloop of war, in Bushire 
roads, on the 8th Nov. 1838. 

2d. In having, at the same time and 
place, made use of highly abusive and in- 
sulting language, to Mr. F. C. Manners, 
mate of the said sloop of war, on the 
quarter-deck of the same. 

3d. In having, at the same time and 
place, assaulted the said Mr. Manners, 
by striking him with bis clenched fist, on 
the quarter-deck of the said sloop of war. 

Upon which charge the court came to 
the following decision : — 

Finding. — That the prisoner, Assist. 
Surg. VV. R. W'illiams, is not guilty of 
the 1st instance of the charge, and do 
therefore acquit him of the same. 

With respect to the 2d instance of the 
charge, that he is guilty. 

With respect to the 3d instance of the 
charge, that he is not guilty, and do there- 
fore acquit him of the same. 

Sentence. — The court having found the 
prisoner guilty to the extent above stated, 
do sentence him, Assist.-Surg. W. R. 
Williams, to be dismissed the service. 

Finding on the first and second instances 
of the charge, approved. Finding on the 
third instance of the charge, disapproved. 
Sentence approved and confirmed. 

(Signed) John F. Fitzgerald, 

Major- Gen. Commanding the Forces. 

Remarks by the Commander of the 
Forces .— The Commander of the Forces 
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cannot possibly concur in the finding of 
the court on the third instance of the 
charge, as it has entirely overlooked the 
essential point of offence therein set forth ; 
and if circumstances had admitted, a re- 
vision on that part of the verdict would 
have been directed. For although Mr. 
Manners asserted in his original state- 
ment (drawn up on the day of the occur- 
rence) and which was adduced on the de- 
fence, that Assist. Surg. Williams struck 
him with his clenched fist, whilst on the 
trial (after a lapse of about eight months) 
he states that ‘*he does not know whether 
the hand was open or shut/* still he posi- 
tively deposes that Mr. Williams did 
strike him , which is corroborated by the 
testimony of Mr. Midshipman Berthon, 
who suites that he heard the sound of a 
blow, 4 * as if a person had struck another 
on the cheek, * and this strong proof of 
an assault having been committed by Mr. 
Williams, is very unsatisfactorily attempt- 
ed to be refuted, by his endeavouring to 
prove that the noise of the blow proceeded 
from slapping his thigh. The circum- 
stances, therefore, of the manner in which 
the outrage was committed, ought to have 
formed a very immaterial consideration 
in deciding on an act involving ‘ highly 
disgraceful conduct, unbecoming the eha 
Tarter of an officer and a gentleman/' ami 
the verdict of the court, on the instance 
under notice, would have been strictly 
in conformity to the evidence before if, 
by finding the prisoner, ‘ guilty of having 
assaulted Mr. Manners, by sti iking him, 
but not with a clenched fist." 

Under the above view of the case, as 
set forth in the proceedings oil the trial, 
it becomes the painful, but imperative, 
duty of the Commander of the Forces, 
in support of the honour anti respecta- 
bility of tlie army entrusted to his charge, 
to approve and confirm the sentence 
passed on Assist- -Surg. Williams, for the 
gross misbehaviour of which he has been 
found guilty. 

The name of Assist -Surg. W. It. 
Williams to bo struck off the strength of 
the medical establishment of the army 
from this date. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, &c. 

Aug. 23. Mr. A Bettlngton, acting 2d assistant 
to collector of Belgaum, to have charge of Gokak 
Talooka, in addition to Talookas of Padahapooi, 
Ueedee, and Chickorce. 

Mr. 8. Bablrigton, acting 3d assistant to collector 
of Belgaum, to have charge of Simpgaum Ta- 
looka, remaining at the sudder station. 

21). Mr. A. Bettington, 2d assistant magistrate of 
of Belgaum, to have penal powers of a magistrate 
in that collectorate. 

Sept. 13. Mr. R. F. Barra to act as junior magis- 
trate of police. 

21. Lieut. Davidson, assistant to superintendent 
of revenue survey and assessment in Deccan, to be 
detached under Mr. Goldsmid, superintendent of 
Nasslck Survey. 

Mr. C. F. Tytlcr, assistant collector of Ahmed- 
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nuggur, to be placed in charge of KawnaceTa* 
looks, under sun-collector of Nassick. 

23. Mr. E. F. Danvers to be junior magistrate 
of police, Mr. Barra continuing to act tor that 
gentleman until he assumes charge. 

Mr. E. F. Danvers to be French translator to 
Government, from date of Mr. Willis’s resigna- 
tion of that situation. 

24. Mr. P. W. Le Oeyt to act as srnio* magis- 
trate of police and revenue judge at presidency, 
during abs nee of Mr. Warden. 

Mr. G. Grant to act ns register of Sudder Dewan- 
nee and Sudder Fnujdaree Ada wlut. 

Oct. 2. R. II. Brown, Esq., to officiate as private 
secretary to Hon. the Governor, from date of Mr. 
Danvers’s assumption of office of junior magistrate 
of police. 


Mr. B. Hut.t, judge and session judg? of Ahme- 
dabad, resumed charge of his office on the 18th 
July, under the leave granted to him on 17th 
April last. 

Col. Henry Pottinger resumed charge of his 
duties as resident in Cutch on the 1st Sept. 

Resigned the Hon. Company’s Service:— T. II. 
Baber, Esq. 

Furlough*, «$r. — Sept. 17. Mr. A. C. Stuart, to 
England, on private afftirs, for 18 months. — 3oth 
Mr. W. H. Wathen, an extension for six months, 
to remain at Cape of Good Hope, for health. 

ECCLESIASTICAL. 

Jug. 10. The Rev. J. Jackson, A.M., acting 
chaplain of Colaba and the Harbour, to resume 
charge of his duties as chaplain of Ahmednuggur 
and Malligaum; the clerical duties of Colaba and 
the Harbour being in meantime performed by the 
two chaplains of the cathedral. 

Obtained leave of Absence. — Aug. 27. The Rev. 
T. J. Spring, chaplain of Karrack, to visit presi- 
dency on private affairs, for two months. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, ike. 

IHombay Cattle, July 3ft, 183$. — Cadet of Infantry 
Brook Kay admitted on cstah., and prom, to Ens. 

Aug. (i.— Lieut. H. Ash, 2ftth N.I., to act as qu- 
mast, and interp. to that regt., during period Lieut. 
R. Keily may lie employed at requisition of Poli- 
tical Commissioner for Guzcrat. 

tins. J. E. Taylor, IMth N.I., to act as interp. to 
20th N.I., from date of Lieut. Keily’s departure 
from Baroda, until arrival of Lieut. Ash. 

7th N. I. Lieut. Brev. Capt. H. St-ocklcy to he 
capt., and Ens. H. M. Blake to be lieut., in sue. 
to Gordon dec., date of rank 23d July 1838. 

Ens. E. S. Nibloek to be ranked from 23d July 
1039, and posted to 7th N.I., v. Blake prom. 

Cavalry. Lieut. Col. E. Sandwith to be lieut. 
col. commandant, v. Turner dec. ; date of rank 
29th April 1838.— Major D. Cunninghame to be 
lieut. col., v. Sandwith prom. ; date ditto ditto. 

2 d L.C. Capt. J. Brooks to he major, Lieut II. 
L. Salmon to be capt., and Cornet W. Marriott to 
be lieut-, in sue. to Cunninghame prom.*, date 
ditto ditto. 

Cornet C. F. Magniac to be ranked from 29th 
April 1839, and posted to 2d L.C., v. Marriott. 

Aug. 9.— 2d L.C. Lieut. A. Prescott to be adj., 
v. Salmon ; date 9th July 1839. 

Aug. 13. — Cadet of Infantry Ewan Grant ad- 
mitted on estab., and prom, to eusign. 

Aug. 18.— Lieut, and Brev. Capt. G. N. Prior, 
21st Nil., to act as adj. to Nat. Vet. Bat., v. Pro- 
ther removed. 

(-apt. G. K. Ersklne to command Poona Auxi- 
liary Horse, vacant by promotion of Major D. 
Cunninghame to a regimental lieut. colonelcy. 

Lieut. W. Loch, 1st L.C., to succeed Capt. Ers- 
kine as 2d in command of the same. 

Aug. 2ft.— Lieut. O. D. Ottley, Europ. Regt., to 
act as qu. mast, to that regt., during absence of 
Brev. Capt. Fraser on raed. cert., from 11th to 
14th June last. 
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Lieut. II. H. Rose, Europ. Regt., to act as qu. 
mast, to that regt., from 15th June last until 
further orders. 

Aug. SI.— Cape. II. Pelham, Na f . Vet. B*t„ to 
take charge of bazars departments at Dapolre, 
from Aug. 3d, on departure of Lieut. Prother 
from stall, n. 

Lieut. \V. T. C. Seri veil to act as adjt. to Nat. 
Vet. Bat„ on departure of Lieut. Prother from 
Dapolee. 

Aug. 24.— Lieut. R. Travers, 23d N.I., to act as 
adj. to a detachment proceeding under Maj. New- 
port, consisting of upwards of 300 rank, and flic of 
that regt. 

Ah ft. 28. — Ens. H. J. Willoughby to act as qu. 
mast , and Capt. J. E. G. Morris to act as interp. 
to 24th N.I., during absence of Lieut, and Qu. 
Mast. Shepheard on med. cert., or until further 
orders. 

Aug. 20 <-<’apt. II. Pelham, N.V.B. to be super- 
intendent of bazars at Dapole?, on understanding, 
that he is to pass an examination in Hindostanee, 
in six mouths frm this date. 

A iff?. 31. — Upon opening of the season, the under- 
mentioned stan officers to he tempo! arilv placed at 
disposal of Major General in charge of the Forces, 
lor purpose of joining their rcg r s. In Scinde .— 
Lieut, and Brev. Capt. C. II. Wells, 28th. N.l. 
Lieut. and Brev. Capt. J. I.iddle, 23d N.l. 

Lieut. ll.Giberne, at present employed on survey 
of the Mvhee Kaunta, placet! at disposal of Major 
(General in charge of the Forces for field service 
in Scinde. 

Sept. 4.— Lieut. P. E. Warburton, 13' h N.L, to 
act as assist, adj. general of the army, until further 
orders. 

Lieut. tV. II. Simpson, 17th N.I., to act ns adj. 
to Marine Bat., v. W arburton. 

Sept. 5.— Capt. T. M. B. Turner, executive 
engineer at Ahine.lnuggnr, and 2d- Lieut. Hill, of 
engineers, placetl at disposal of Major General 
Commanding the Forces, as a temp, measure, for 
service in the field. 

Capt- Uagshawe directed to relieve Capt. Pope 
from executive commissariat office at Presidency, 
on account of sickness of latter officer. 

Urev. Capt. Fraser, Europ. Regt., to do duty in 
Commissariat at Presidency, under provisions of 
G.O. dated 18th May 1835. 

Sept . 6.— Capt. F.. M. Ennis, 21st N.I., to com- 
mand detachments at Tromhay and Sion, from 
10th Aug. 

Sept. 7- — The order dated 31st Aug., d ! recting 
Capt. Wells, deputy judge adv. gen., to join his 
regt. in Lower Sciiuie, eountermamied. 

S-tpt. 10.— Consequent upon appointment of 
Brev. Capt. Prior, Kith N.I., who has passed an 
examination in the llindostanec language, to act 
as adj. to N.V.B., the temp. app. of Capt. Wcstley 
to act as interp. to that hat., cancelled. 

Lieut., and Brev. Capt. T. D Fallon, 7th N. I., 
to act as staff officer to detachment of that regt. 
consisting of upwards of 300 rank and hie, under 
orders to proceed to Neemuch. 

Major Sandwitli, 8th N. I., to assume command 
of Sattara from loth until Kith Aug., during Ab- 
sence of Lieut. Col. Ovanson duty. 

Lieut. C. Haikett, Pth N. I., to act as adj. to 
that regt , from date of Lieut. Evans assuming 
charge of situation of acting dej>uty assist, qu. 
mast. gen. N. D. of army. 

Km. D. D. Chadwick, 8th N. I., to act as interp. 
and qu. mast, to that regt. during absence of Lieut. 
Cotgrave, on sick cert. 

Capt. II. II. Hobson, 20th N. I., to act as qu. 
mast, to that regt., from date of departure of Lieut. 
Kelly from Baroda. 

Sept. 1 1 . — Assist. Surg. Buckle’s period of servire 
in Indian Navy having expired, that officer placed 
at disposal of Major-general commanding the 
forces, for military duty. 

Assist. Surgs. Costelloe and Culhim placed at 
disposal of Superintendent of Indian Navy ; former 
for purpose of relieving Surg. Harrison, and latter 
as medical officer in waiting at presidency. 

Spt. 14 — Ens. H. Fenning, 21st N. I., to aet as 
adj. to details, consisting of upwards of floo rank 
and file, proceeding on field service to Sattara. 

Sept. 1/.— Lieut. J. S. Unwin, regt. of artillery, 
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to act as adj. and qu. mast, to artillery, Scinde Re- 
serve Force, during absence of Lieut. Hutt, on 
s*ek cert. 

Sept. 18. — Brev. Capt, R. J. Crosier, 28th N. I., 
to take charge of Auxiliary House in Scinde, 
during absence of Capt. Ward on duty, or until 
further orders. 

Sept. 23.— Lieut. A. J. Alcock, 5th N. I., to net 
as qu. mast, and inteip. to that regt.* from tith 
July 1838, until further orders. 

Set*. 25.— Lieut. Col. Hughes, c\r„ to command 
troops at Karrack, during expected absence of 
Lieut. Col. Sherrlffonsick cert. 

Capt. G. Boyd, 2d Gr. N. 1., to act as deputy 
assist, qu. mast, gen. to Scinde Reserve Force, 
from date of departure of Lieut. Del tloste, from 
Kurrachee, till further orders. 

Lieut. A II. O. Mathews. 15th N. I., to art as 
qu. mast, to that regt., during absence of Lieut. 
Cormack. 

Sept. 30. — Lieut. A. Thomas, 8.h N. I , to lie 
line adj. at Satt ira, v. Durack, resigned the situa- 
tion ; date 17th Sept. 

Oct. 1. — Capt. St niton, of Artillery, to succeed 
Maj. Laurie as senior deputy commissary ol ord- 
nance at presidency. 

Assist. Surg. Winchester to be civil surgeon in 
Cutch, v. Deacon dec, 

Of. 2. — Capt. A. Bradford and Lieut. N. P. Me 
Doiignll, 13th N. I. ; former to act as interp.. mid 
latter as qu. mast, to that r'*gt.. from date of de- 
parture of Ens. Hervey for Presidency. 

Oct. 3. — Cadets of Infantry W. II. Gray, James 
Hunter, and C. B. Baugh, admitted on estab., and 
prom. to ensigns. 

(By Maj, Gas. Sir J. F. Fitzgerald). 

July 4, 1038. — Assist. Surg. R. Baxter to proceed 
in medical charge of recruits about to proceed to 
Ahmeduuggur, and to return to Presidency on their 
arrival at that station. 

2 d Lieut. C. J. Bruce, lately admitted to service, 
to a« company recruits proceeding to Adtnednug- 
gur under charge of Lieut. Ayrton, of artillery. 

July Id,— The G. O. of 13th July countermand- 
ed, and Brev. Cap*. Blood, artillery, directed to 
repair to Presidency forthwith, for purpose of 
taking charge of artillery recruits under orders for 
Ahnicdnuggur. 

Assist. Surg. C.lasse to do duty with bead quar- 
ters of 20th Madras I.; date Malligaum, 8th 
July. 

July 31. -As-ist. Surg. Leith to afford medical 
aid to 25tli N. I., on departure from Poona of Surg. 
Ilowison; date 1 7th June. 

Ens. II. Kay, lately admitted to service, to do 
duty with 25th N. I., and to join. 

Aug. 2. -Assist. Surg. J Cra J g, lately admitted 
to service, to do duty in hospital of 2d bat. ar- 
tillery. 

Aug. 5. - Assist. Surg. Winchester, 27th N. !., 
to receive medical charge of 5th comp. Golumhr ze 
and detail of Pioneers at station of Tatla; date 
28th June. 

Aug. 7. - Messrs. E. Hunt, J. Munt, and F. Ash- 
wor h, on pension estab., permitted to re- ideal Sc- 
vcmdroog and receive their stipends from Pay- 
master of Tensioners in Southern Concan. 

Aug. 8.— Lieut. Co). Commandant R Sandwith, 
and Lieut. Col. D. Cunninghaine (late proms.), 
posted to 1st L. C. 

Aug. 14.— Eus. E. Grant, lately admitted to ser- 
vice, to do duty with 21st N. f., and to join. 

Aug. 24.- Assist. Surg. Malcolmson, 24tli N. 1., 
app. to medical charge of European regt. and stall’ 
at Aden, on departure of Surg. Gray for Prwiden- 
ry; and Assist. Surg. Purnell app. to medical 
charge of 24th N. 1. and native itetaHs at same 
place; date 4th June. 

Ass'st. Surg. Culium to proceed from Bhooj to 
Hajcote, for purpose of affording medical aid at 
latter station ; date 8th Aug. 

Autr. 30.— Assist. Surg. D. Grierson, m.d., to be 
attached to 5th N. I., until further orders. 

Ass st. Surg. j. 1 Craig to proreed and do ditty 
with field detachment at Karrack. 

Sept. 2.— Assist. Surg. Baxter to afford medical 
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Hid to dctnrhment* of 21st and 25th regt*. N. I., 
proceeding on service ; ilafe Poonah, Hist Aug. 

Sept. 4. — Assist Surg. Weal her head to Accom- 
pany detail of 7lh N. I. proce-ding on service, ami 
Assist. Surg. Murray, Bengal horse artillery, to 
afford medical aid to 7lh do.; date Mhow, 2(ith 
Aug. 

Sept. 6. - With reference to order dated 5th inst., 
Capt. T. M. B. Turner, and 2d- Lieut. Hill, of 
corps of engineen, to proceed by earliest oppor- 
tunity to Sukkur, and place themselves under 
orders of Brigadier Gordon, commanding in Upper 
Scindc. 

With reference to order of 5th inst., I.ieut. Hogg, 
of Europ. llegt., to proceed to Poona and relieve 
Brcv. Capt. Fraser from charge of depdt of that 
regt. 

Sept. ft— Surg. Erskine, of recruiting depCt, to 
receive medical charge of 21st N. 1., during indis- 
position of Surg. Carslairs; date 5th Sept. 

Lieut, (iiberne, of artillery, directed to proceed 
to Ahmcdahad, and assume command of com- 
pany of tiolundausee at that station, and proceed 
with it to Cambay, there to embark for Presidency. 

2d- Lieut. Erskine, of artillery, directed to re- 
pair to Presidency, and join company of Goltin- 
riau/e proceeding on service to Upper Scindc, 
under oiders of Lieut, (iiberne. 

Srpt. 11.— Lieut. Unwin directed to relieve Capt. 
Stamford from duties of adj. ai d qu. mast, to ar- 
tillery of Kci'ide B ©serve force ; and latter officer, 
on being relieved, to proceed to Tatta, and assume 
command of company of GuJunrtauze, to which lie 
ix'Iongs. 

Srpt. ] 4 .— Assist. Surg. Arlnickle to be attached 
to 21st N.L, until further orders, v. Surg. Car- 
si airs reported sick. 

The following arrangements in Regt. of Artillery 
ordered : Maj. G. W. Gibson to command artillery 
ill N. I). of army in supereession of G. O. of 30th 
July last; Maj. J. Cocke to eommand artillery 
with Scindc* Reserve Force, v. Gilson ; (’apt. G. 
Yen dell to command artillery at Aden; all to join 
their respective stations by earliest opportunity. 

Srpt. 1ft.— Assist, Surg. Bellctt to proceed to 
Kuriechce, for purpose of relieving Assist. Surg. 
Costelloe, m. n. 

Assist. Surg. Campbell directed to proceed and 
place himself under orders of officer commanding 
at FI a j cote. 

Srpt. 21. — Assist. Surg. W. Parsons posted to 2d 
troop horse brigade. 

Srpt. 28— The following transfers ordered:— 
Lieut. Col. and Flrev. Col. H. Pot tinger, from 24th 
to 14th IV . I.; Lieut. Col. D. Capon from Kith to 
24:li do. ; F.ieut. Col. T. Leighton from 14th to 
Kith do. 

Lieut. Col. Capon to prm ml to assume com- 
mand of Aden by steamer to lie despatched for 
bue* on 7t.it Oct. 

Ort. 3.— Assist. Surg. T. M. IFovell directed to 
proceed to presidency for general duty. 

(ht. 5. — Maj. J. T. Osburne, Europ. Flegf., di- 
rectetl to rejoin head-quarters of his regt. at 
Aden. 

(By Lieut. Gen. Sir John Keane, K.C.B., Ate.) 

Head-Quarter*. Camp Candahar, Mu y 23, JH3ft 
— 'Die services of Lieut. Macdonell, lf'th N.L, and 
of Ens. Podmore, (ith do., placed at disposal of En- 
voy and Minister at Court of H.M. Shah shoojah- 
tml-Moolk, for permanent employment in Foreeof 
llis Majesty the Shah. 

June 8.— Assist. Surg. Watkins to receive medi- 
cal charge of 19th N.L, from 1st June, v. Ritchie 
app. to Herat Mission. 

Assist.Surg. Bradley confirmed in medical charge 
of Poona Auxiliary Horse, under command of Ma- 
jor Cqnningham, from 20th to Kith Feb. last. 

June 10. — The following appointments made, 
mnsequent on instructions from Bight Hon. the 
Governor-general, permitting Brigadiers of the 
Bombay force formtng part of the Army of the 
Indus to appoint one aid-de-camp each, to place 
them on an equality with Brigadiers of the Bengal 
force, and to have effect from 4th March, last 

Capt. Robinson, II. M. 2d or Queen's Regt. of 
Foot, to be aid-dc-cump to Maj. Gen. Wiltshire, 
c.B. 


Brcv. Capt. Farquhar, Oth N. f«, to be aid-dc- 
camp to Brigadier Scott. 

Cornet Todd, FI M.4th L. Drag, to be aid-de- 
camp to Brigadier Gordon. 

Lieut. Woosnam, horse artillery, to be aid-de- 
camp to Brigadier Stevenson. 

Capt. Valiant, H. M. 40th Foot, to be aid-de- 
camp to Brigadier Vacant. 

The following appointment made subject, to con- 
firmation, viz. — Colonel Baumgardt, H.M. 2d or 
Queen’s Regt. of Foot, to lie a brigadier of 2d 
class, and to command 1st Brigade of Bombay 
Infantry Division. 

June lft— Assist Surg. Neilson, placed in medi- 
cal charge of 5th N.L, until further orders. 

(■apt. Kershaw, H. M. 13th L. 1., to be ald-de~ 
camp to Brigadier Baumgardt, from Kith June. 

June 25.— Lieut. Halkett, H. M. 2d or Queen's, 
to he aid-de-camp to Maj.Gcn.Willshirfe, c.B. from 
this date, subject to confirmation. 

The services of Lieut. Malcolm, 1st Gr. N.L, 
being no longer required in Commissariat, that of- 
ficer is appointed baggage-inastcr, from this date, 
ill room of Lieut. Crawford, app. to iniilitary ser- 
vice of H. M. Shah Shoojah-ool-Moolk. 

June 2(>. — Assist- Surg. Kanrlaud app. to medi- 
cal charge of wing head-quarters) or 19th N.L, 
proceeding on its march, and Assist. Surg. Caiman 
to medical charge of wing remaining with Maj. 
Gen. Wiltshire's division. 


Transferred to Invalid Establishment. — Oct. 1. 
Mai. John Laurie, regt of artillery, at his own re- 
quest, from 3oth Sept. 1839. 

Return tn Duty from Europe. — Aug. 13. Lieut. 
Mellcrsh, 5th N.T.— Aug. 25. Capt. O.Ycadell. ar- 
tillery (via Bombay) — Oct. 3. Brcv. Capt. J. A. 
Eckford, 19th N.L; Ens. M. F. Gordon, 1 Ith do. 


rrni.otrciiis. 

TV> Europe. — Aug. fi. Lieut. Welland, regt. of ar- 
tillery for health.— 27. Surg. T II Graham, 5th 
N.F., for health. — Sept. 23. Lieut. R. W. Home, 
8th N.F., for health.- Capt, P.Saimderson, 15th N. 
L, for health (his furl, to Cape cancelled).— F.tis. 
G. A. I.eckic, 21st N.L, for health. — Oct. 2. Veter- 
inary Surg. T. Hilton, horse brigade, for health. 

To Visit Pres idency. —July J5. Brev. Capt. J. 
Liddell, 23d N.I., staffofficeratKarrack.from 24th 
June to 31st July, on mcd. cert. — Aug. 1. I.ieut. R. 
II. Crocket, invalids, from 1st to 31st Aug., on pri- 
vate affairs.— 2. Lieut. K. C. Cotgrave, 8th N.L, 
from 1st Aug. to 3Mh Sept., or« private affairs.— 
Lieut W. F. Connack, 15th N.I., from 5th Aug. 
to 20th Sept., on ditto. 

To Cape of Good Hope. — Sept. 3ft. Capt. W. Bur- 
nett, Europ. Regt., for two yean for health 
(eventually to Europe). 


MARINE DEPARTMENT. 

July 25. — Consequent on retirement of Lient. 
Prucn, the following promotion made Midship- 
man W. Christopher to be licut., leaving date of 
his commission to lie settled hereafter. 

The vacancy of Lieut, iftkde by retirement of 
I.ieut. Dent, is to be kept in abeyance, pending 
Hon. Court's decision, relative to ease of Mr. 
Drought, next senior midshipman for promotion. 

July 31. — Consequent on retirement of Lieuts. 
Swan, Prentice, and Warden, of Indian Navy, the 
following promotions made, leaving dates of corn- 
mi.* sions to be settled hereafter *. — Midshipman J. 
Stephens to be licut., v. Swan; Midshipman W. C. 
Barker to be lieul.,v. Prentice; Midshipman A. 
McDonald tube lieut. v. Warden. 

Aug. 5. — Consequent on retirement of Lieut. 
Buckler, Midshipman W. Fell to be lieut. ; date of 
com. to lie settled hereafter. 

Aug. 1(1.— The following volunteers for Indian 
Navy admitted into service as midshipmen, eta .* 
— Messrs. A. M. Melvin, It. A., Strandling, C. G. 
Constable, C. N. Nixon, T. S. H. Twynam, D. 
K. Dakcrs, J. G. Fulton, W. L. King, and Miles 
Partrick. 

Sept. 11.— The offer of Commander Rogers’ ex- 
tended service accepted of fora particular employ- 
ment. (To be retained as a Supernumerary Com- 
mander.) 
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Sept. 18.— Consequent on retirement of Lieut. 
Buckle, Midshipman A. H. Gardner to be lieut., 
leaving date of Coin, to be settled hereafter. 

Mr. J.C. Ibbs, senior captain’s clerk, to be pur- 
ser, v. Dawson, deceased. 

Mr. J. A* Keys, senior supernumerary clerk, to 
be captain’s clerk, v, Iblis, prom. 

With reference to ord« r of 1 Ith S#*nt., Lieut T. 
G. earless to be commander, and Midshipman W. 
E. Campbell to be lieut., from 15th July fast. 

Sept 25.— Mr. Purser J* Harrison to be assistant 
storekeeper, Indian Navy. 

Sept. 30. — The undermentioned gentlemen ad- 
mitted to service, as volunteers for Indian Navy ; 
—Messrs. W. H. Marston, T. C. Barker, Edm. 
Peevor, and W. W. Coates. 

Oct. 2. —Consequent on retirement of Lieuts. 
Whitelock and Rowring, Midshipmen J. S. Draper 
and J. Ilenqje to be lieuts., leaving dates of their 
corns, to be settled hereafter. 


Returned to Duty.— Aug. 9. Lieut. J. Bird. 

l*ermitted to Resign the Service . — Sept. 4. Mid- 
shipman Shum. 


SHIPPING. 

Arrivals, 

Ai r,. 2. Colonel Newell, from Red Sea: Bombay, 
from London. — 4. Vrai Fra neats, from Hourhon. — 

10. Buteshire, from Greenock; Waverley * from 
Salem (America), Zanzebar, and Muscat — in. 
H.C. steamer Zenobia, from Muscat; F.rnand, 
from Aden; Severn, from Calcutta — 18. Kingston, 

fron Llanelly. — 20. Grenada, from Liverpool 

22. Rahamaney , from Itcd Sea. — 23. Alexander , 
from Aden ; Lintin, from Liverpool — 27. Lord 
Flphinstonc, from Rushire and Muscat— 28. Fnt- 
tny Salam , from Calcutta; Fnttal Currim, from 
Muscat— 31. Hydroos, from Mocha and Aden; 
Herculean, from Liverpool. — Stspt. 1. Stilsette, 
from New York.— 2. H.C. steamer Hugh IAndmy, 
from Persian Gulf; Niagara , from Newcastle; 
Ruby, from Colombo. — K. H.C’. pilot brig Orissa, 
from Aden (with London mail of 8th, and vi/i 
Marseilles 15th July.)— 9. H.C. cutters Margaret 
and Nurmadah, both from Surat. — 13. Gondolier , 
from Llanelly — 14. Ganges, from Muscat— 18. 
Ann, from Sydney and Batavia. — 19. Herefordshire , 
from London and Mauritius.— 20. Cecilia, from 
Muscat; Euphrasia, from Mauritius.— 21. Isabella , 
from Cape; Cavalier, from Zanzibar.— 22. H.C. 
steamer Atnlantn , from Suez (with London over- 
land mail of 12th Aug.); Three Brothers , from 
Bourbon.— 25. H.C. sloop of war Conte, from 
Aden.— 28. John Adam, from Persian Gulf.— 27. 
Heyieood, from Liverpool; Childe Harold , from 
London and Cape. — 29. Bmnfjoy Castle, fu m 
China; Hero, from Greenock.— 30. England, from 
Aden. 

Departures . 

Jur.Y 30. Bordelais, for Bordeaux ; Ida, for 
Trincomallee.- Aro. 2. Hector, for Colombo.— 4. 
Swallmv, for Madras aud Calcutta : Imauin of 
Muscat’s brig Naisairce, for Zanzibar.— 5. John 
Denniston, for Calcutta ; Fatty Rahomon, for Cal- 
cutta. — (i. Soobrotv, fogt Malay coast — 7* Triumph, 
for China ; Syria, for Calcutta.— 8. Johnstone, for 
Liverpool.— 9. Ann, for China.— 10. British Mer- 
chant, for Liverpool.— 13. Archibald Grains , for 
Aew York; Hydroos, for Calcutta — 19. Hash- 
many, for Calcutta — 23. William Harris, for Lon- 
don.— 25. Thetis , for London.— 28. Vrai Francais, 
for Pondicherry.— 3a Ernand, for Colombo. Ma- 
dras, and Calcutta.— 31. Caledonia, for Liverpool : 
Kussorie, for Colombo.— S rpt. 2. Kingston, for 
Muscat.— 3. Rahamany, for Calcutta.— 5. Crown, 
for Liverpool.— 8. Golconda, for Ceylon, Madras, 
and Calcutta. — 7- Isard Rlph in stone , for Madras 
and Calcutta.— 0. Ruby, for Colombo; Colonel 
Newall, for Singapore.— 10. HamUto and Alexander, 
both for Colombo; Sir Herbert Compton, for Bu- 
shire.— 11. Regia, for Persian Gulf.— 13. H.C. 
steamer Berenice, for Aden and Suez (with over- 
land mail for England), — 14. Waverley, for Muscat 
—15. Ijady Grant, for Singapore.— 20. Demerara 
Packet , for London. — 22. Mahamoody, for Singa- 
pore; Salsette, tor Karrack.— 28. Gondolier, for 
Aden.— 27. Fttttay Salam , for Malabar coast and 
Calcutta ; Bengilpllot brig Orissa , for Madras.— 


29. Hydroos, forCannanore and Calcutta ; Ganges, 
for Mauritius.— Oct. 1. John Adam, for Calcutta, 
—3. Three Brothers, for Bourbon; Lintin, for Li- 
verpool. — 1. H.C, schooner Margaret, for Jaffta- 
bad.— 5. Herculean, for Cochin and Colombo.— 8. 
Glen rig, for China.— 7* H C. steamer Zennbia, for 
Red Sea (with overland mall for England). 

Freight to London (Oct 7).— Very scarce, and 
not procurable above £2. 15s. per ton ; in some 
instances It has l>een engaged as low as £2 per 
ton. Several ships have left this port for others 
in search of freight. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

HIRTHS. 

June 3. At Poona, the lady of Charles Ducat, 
Esq., m.d., of a daughter (still-horn). 

July 23. At Ellichpoor. the lady of Major Twem- 
low, of a daughter (still-born). 

28. At Aden, the lady of J. P. Malcolmson, Esq., 
civil surgeon, of a daughter. 

Aug. I. The lady or Robert Wigram Crawford, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

7. At Poona, the lady of Lieut. Johnston, loth 
N. I., of a son. 

I". At Colaba, the lady of Capt. Wm. Lowe, 
Indian Navy, of a daughter. 

— At Clare Hall* By cull a, the lady of Capt. 
Willoughby, artillery, of a daughter. 

20 At Dapoolee, the lady of Assist. Surg. T. 
Waller, of a son. 

23. At Dcesa, the ladv of Lieut. W. Blenkins, 
Gth N. I., of a son (tinre dead.) 

24. At Colaba, the lady of Dr. Grierson, w.n.. 
Assist. Surgeon, of a son. 

2*>. At Deesa, the lady of Capt. James Stopford, 

II. M 40th regt., of a son. 

no. At Kaira. the lady of R. Keays, Esq., C. S., 
of a daughter (still-born). 

S"pt. 9. At Mazagnn, the lady of Capt. W, 
Jacob, artillery, of a son. 

10. At Bombay, the lady of J. L. Johnson, 
Esq., of a son. 

13. At Belvidere, the lady of Capt. Shortt, 13th 
regt., of a daughter. 

2». At Baroda. the lady of Major Roberts, com- 
manding Guzerat Irregular Horse, of a son and 
heir. 

27. At Sattara, the lady of J. W. Langford, 
Esq., C. S.. of a son. 


MAHR1AGRS. 

Aug. 5. At Mhow, A. M. Haslewood, Esq., 3d 
rrgr., N I,, to Ma ilda, only daughter of the late 
T S. Hcwett, Esq, solicitor. Supreme Court, 
Calcutta. 

29. At Ahmedabad, H. R. Straecy, Esq., C S.. 
to Barbara Elizabeth Robertson, eldest daughter 
of Capt. J. B. Robertson, R. N. 

Sept. 4. At Mhow, W. B. Taylor, Esq., surgeon 
3d regt. N. I., to Letitia Mary, youngest daughter 
of Robert FcitIkn, Esq., of Kensington. 

5. At Mhow, LiPiit W. H. Godfrey, 17th Bom- 
bay N. I., to Miss Mary Isabella Sanderson. 

12. At Ryculla, the Rev. George M. Valentine, 
to Louisa, youngest daughter of the late Dr. Sta- 
ther, m w. 

— At the Ratn Ghaut, Capt. Albany Troward, 
14 th N.I., commandant of the Sawunt War roc 
Local Corps, to Frederica Maxwell, widow of the 
late Capt. Watt, and youngest daughter of the late 
L. Ilathway, Esq., Bombay medical establish- 
ment. 

Oct. 3. At Bombay, Giorge Pollexfen, Esq., to 
Frances Eleanors, second daughter of Thomas 
Dickens, Esq., of Kilbum Priory, KilLturn, Lon- 
don. 

Lately. At Dyculla, Mr. James John Jay, son of 
Dr.John Jay, or Chelsea, to Agnes, eldest daughter 
of Mr. Thos. Welsh, of Dumfries. 


DEATHS. 

July 5. In the Fort, Ann Mary, relict of the late 
C'apt. \V. McDonald, Indian Navy. 

23. At the Ncilghcrry Hills, Capt. J. W. Gor- 
don, 7th Bombay N. I., and commandant of H.H. 
the Nizam’s 3d regt. of Cavalry. 
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29, At Bombay, the infant daughter, and on the 
301 h, the wife of P. M. Dalzell, Esq., aged 21. 

30. At Bombay, Archibald McAslan, £sq. k aged 
25, son of John McAslan, Esq., of Glasgow. 

/*t iff. 2. At Poona. Mrs. H. Cabral. 

12. At Quetta, Uoncr ScJnde. of cholera, in his 
31st year, Lieut. Edward J. Baynes, regt. of ar- 
tillery. 

17. At Muctul, Assist. Surg. H. M. Felix, of 
the Bombay establishment, attached to the Ni- 
zam’s Service. 

Sept. 15. At Bombay, Lieut. H. Dawson, of the 
Royal Navy, aged 4a 

20. At Kaira, Lieut. Hughes, 15th Regt. N.I., 
and acting adjutant to the Guzerat Provincial Bat- 
talion. 

— At Colaba, Mr. W. Ilrownsmlth, aged 70. 

22. Mr. Puttasun, near Deesa, of fever. Major 
G. J. C. Paul, 3d Regt. L.C. 

29. At Bombay, Mr. W. H. Saunders, manager 
of the Victoria Hotel. 

Lately . AppaSaheb, the chief of Nepance. By 
this event lus iahagere, which annually yield sup- 
wards of five lacs of rupees, lapses to the govern- 
meat, as the deceased has left no inale issue. 

— At Quetta, of dysentery. Dr. Hamilton, sur- 
geon of 11. M. 17th l*oot. 


ttfrpion. 

SHIPPING. 

A nivala At Colombo. — July 21. Ruby, from Mau- 
ritius. — 22. King William, from London. — Aug. 
19. Europe, from Liverpool and Point de Galle.— 
Sept. 1U. Achillea, from London. 

Departures from ditto. — July 22. Cestrian , for 
Liverpool.— Aug. ID. Tigris, for Cape and London. 


BIRTHS. 

July IB. At Colombo, the lady of S. C. Vandcr- 
straten. Esq., proctor, of a daughter. 

2B. At Colombo, the lady of Christopher Elliott, 
Esq., of a son. 

Aug. 9. At Colombo, the lady of the Hon. Win. 
O’C'arr, Esq., Queen’s advocate, of a son. 


DEATHS. 

Aug. 29. At Colombo, the lion. Mr. Justice John 
Frederick Stoddart. one of the judges of the Su- 
preme Court, and formerly of the Scottish Bar. 

Sept. 10. At Colombo, John Dinwoodie, Esq., 
district judge of Colombo Court, No. 1, South, m 
Ids 34th year. 


Dutcij jOnturt. 

DEATHS. 

May 13. At Weltevreden, Batavia, in his 4flth 
year. Dr. E. <». Fritze, director-general of the Me- 
dical Department in Netherlands India. 

Lately . The Sultan of Acheen. 


Vrnattff, Singapore, At, 


SHIPPING. 

Arrival * at Singapore — Previous to July 23. 
Stag, Eliza Kincaid , British Isles, Paul, Diana, 
and Catherine Cornelia, all from Batavia; Alive, 


from Liverpool ; Maria, from Colombo? Glcnal - 
von, from Pedier Coast; Rowley, from Penang -r> 
30. Orestes, from Batavia.— Aug. Castle Huntly, 
from Bombay ; Ellen, from Greenock. 

Departures from dittto.— Previous to July G. 
John Knox, Elphinstone, and Romeo , all for Lon- 
don.— Scaleby Castle , for China; Adelaide , for 
Siam. 

Freights to London (July 25).— Antimony Ore 
and Tin, £l. ins. to £2i Sugar, in bags, £4. 4s. ; 
Gambier, £5 ; Coffee, £5 to £5. 5s. 


BIRTHS. 

March 23. At Singapore, the lady of Lieut. T 
11. Campbell, Madras artillery, of aaon and heir. 

May 8. At Penang, the lady of George Waller. 
Esq., of a daughter. 

June 5. At Singapore, Mrs. Burrows, a daughter. 

July 1. At Singapore, the lady of Dr. Montgo- 
merie, of a son. • 

13. At Malacca, the lady of CaptT. S. Rooke, 
12th M.N.I., of a daughter. 

29. At Kliio, the lady of Van Epen, Esq., mas- 
ter-attendant at that settlement, of a daughter. 

Aug. 11. At Singapore, Mrs. W. McIntyre, of 
a son. 


DEATH. 

Lately. At Penang, Catherine, wife of J. F. Car- 
negy, Esq. 


erfnita. 

SHIPPING. 

Arrivals at IIong-Kong. — Previous to July IB. 
Hellas, Fort William, Sir C. Malcolm, Charlotte , 
General Wood, Charles Forties, Alexander, Vansit- 
turt, Cornwallis, and Sultana, all from Bombay 
and Singapore ; Bombay Castle, and Isabella Ro- 
bertson, both from Calcutta and Singapore; 
Planter, from Batavia; Pekoe, from Portsmouth. 

Departures from Macao Roads. — June 15. Anne 
June, for Hong- Kong and Liverpool.— 17- George 
JVth, and Reliance, both for London ; Caledonia , 
for South Australia. 


fHaurtttus. 

SHIPPING. 

Arrivals. — Previous to Aug. 13. Symmetry . Strat- 
fitrd, and John Punter, all from London. — Sept. 2. 
Herefordshire, from London. 

Departures — Previous to July 13. Mary Mal- 
laby, and Caroline , both for Hobart Town ; Mary 
Rainier, for Singapore; Emily , for Rangoon.— 
Sept. Herefordshire, for Bombay. 


DEATH. 

Aug. 14. At Moka, Sir Robert Barclay, Bart., 
formerly collector of the internal revenues in this 
island. 


grape of Goob Ihopr. 

SHIPPING. 

Arrivals in Table Bay.— Previous to Sent. 1G. 
Two Sisters, Intrepid, and Black Swan , all from 
Liverpool ; Cherokee . Delhi, and Sterling, all from 
London: ltuna, from Gottenberg and Downs; 
Munster Lass , from St. Helena. 

A nival at Algoa Bay.— Aug. 30. Elisabeth, from 
London. 
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POSTSCRIPT TO ASIATIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Our latest advices are from Bombay 
7th October, Madras 27 th September, 
Calcutta 25th September. 

A general order by Sir John Keane, 
dated, “Cabul, 27th August,” directs 
the following distribution of the troops 
composing the army of the Indus: — 
To remain at Cabul and in its vici- 
nity: 4th troop 3d brig. Bengal Horse 
Art ; No. 6. light field-battery (Camel); 
Detachment 1st Local Horse; II. M. 
JStli L.4uf. ; 16fh Kept. Bengal N. I.; 
48th Rcgt. Bengal N. I. : the whole 
under the orders of Brigadier Sale, 
who will receive his instructions direct 
from the Envoy and Minister at the 
Court of Cabul. To remain at Ctinda- 
Imr: — 4th Comp. 2d bat. Bengal Art ; 
43d Regt. Bengal N. I. : under the or- 
ders of Lieut. Col. Stacy. To remain 
in Shawl : —31st and 42d llcgts. Bengal 
N. I. The rest of the Bengal troops to 
move towards the Provinces, via the 
Punjaub, in October. The Bombay 
troops, via Quetta, on the 15th Sep- 
tember. 

Dost Mahomed Khan is said to have 
reached Balkli. It is expected that he 
will accept the terms offered to him by 
Shull Shooja. 


The artillery and supplies despatched 
to Herat, under Major Todd, had arrived 
there. 

There are reports from Arcot, of some 
tampering with the sepoys by a fakeer. 
The Commandant at Arcot is said^to 
have prohibited assemblages of men after 
watch setting, on account of “ subjects 
having been discussed by the men at 
variance with their duty as soldiers.” 

News from China to the 18th of July 
had been received at Bombay. A curious 
letter to the Queen of England, from the 
imperial commissioner, praying her Ma- 
jesty to co-opernte in the annihilation of 
the opium trade, is published in the Can- 
ton Free Press. A detailed statement of 
the new Port Regulations has been issued 
by the IIoppo. One of the opium clip- 
pers had been attacked by a fleet of junks 
and fired into, and bad escaped with diffi- 
culty. An affray took place oil Sunday 
the 7th July, between some Chinese vil- 
lagers and a party of English and Ame- 
rican sailors, in search of liquor, in which 
a Chinaman had been killed. An attempt 
made by Capt- Elliot to linsh the matter 
up by a bribe failed, and a fresh subject 
of embroilment bus thus occurred between 
him and the Chinese authorities. 


HOME INTELLIGENCE. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The following answer has been sent by 
the Treasury to the claimants for indem- 
nification for losses sustained in conse- 
quence of the delivery of opium to the 
Chinese Government : — 

“Gentlemen, — Having laid before the 
Lords Commissioners of H. M. Trea- 
sury your letter, in which you apply 
for a settlement of certain claims for 
opium delivered to the Chinese govern- 
ment, and transmit certificates signed by 
Capt. C. Elliot, I have received tlieir 
Lordships* commands to acquaint you 
that parliament has placed at the dis- 
posal of this Board no funds out of which 
any compensation could be made, and 
that the sanction of parliament would be 
required before any such claim coukl be 
recognized and paid. 

“ To prevent any misconstruction of the 
intentions of this Board, my Lords have 
felt it necessary to direct me further to 
state, that the subject has been under 
the attentive consideration of H. M. 
Government, and to add, that H. M. 
Government do not propose to submit 


to parliament a vote for the payment of 
such claims. “ R. Goklon. 

“Treasury Chambers, Nov. II, 1 83.0.’* 

The Queen has been pleased to appoint 
Col. John Hare, C.B., to be Lieut. -Go- 
vernor of the Eastern division of the 
settlement of the Cape of Good Hope, 
comprising the several districts of Albany, 
Somerset, Uitenhage, and Graaf Reynet ; 
date, 20th Oct. 1839. 

The steps recently taken by the British 
government towards the colonization of 
New Zealand, appear to awaken the 
attention of our Puris contemporaries, to 
the importance of a settlement in that-, 
quarter. Several of them contain ob- 
servations on the subject. “If we are 
rightly informed,’* says the Journal da 
Commerce , in reference to the coloniza- 
tion of New Zealand, “a resolution hud 
been come to by the ministry, that the 
independence of that country should l>e ; 
acknowledged, and thus that it should 
be wrested from the sovereignty claimed 
over it by England, when certain well- 
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known speculators, proposing some pro- 
jects of colonization, demanded the inter- 
position of government to insure to them- 
selves the monopoly of the colonization. 
According to them, it is no longer a 
question of recognizing the independence 
of New Zealand, and all that is wanted is 
to take possession and make a settle- 
ment. If the occupation of the northern 
island is impossible, they will conquer the 
southern. The new pretensions, what- 
ever epithet may he attached to them, 
have not failed to embarrass our govern- 
ment, which is completely at a loss what 
decision to come to. The armed store- 
ship the Aube , ('apt. I.avaux, which 
ought to have been long ago at sea, with 
orders to oppose by force of arms, if ne- 
cessary, the proceedings of Capt. Hobson, 
authorized by the English cabinet to take 
possession, is still waiting for instructions, 
which probably will not be given until 
they will no longer be executable.” Tlic 
National confirms the statement of t lie 
i Commerce , and adds, that as soon as tlic 
willingness of the government to do 
something towards the colonization of 
this country was known, such crowds of 
speculators beset the ministerial bureaux, 
each demanding preference and privileges, 
that, to get rid of their importunities, it 
has been decided to postpone doing any- 
thing in the mutter. The Prc.sse asserts 
that the recognition of New Zealand is 
decided on by the cabinet, and adds that 
a difficulty still exists to whom the con- 
sul that would be sent thither is to be 
accredited, whether to Baron Thierry, 
under the title of Charles I., or to the 
celebrated native chief i’omnrr. “ We 
must confess,” adds our contemporary, 
“that we do not understand the perplexity 
of the ministry. The cabinet cannot but 
know that lor several years past an 
Knglinli political agent, sent to the con- 
federation of native chiefs, lias been esta- 
blished in the Bay of Islands, and bus 
planted the British flag on a mound near 
liis residence. Why should not France 
do now what England lias already done?/’ 
Tile American Government, with its 
accustomed perspicacity, whenever a 
prospect of commercial advantages pre- 
sents itself, appear also on the alert. 
The Journal de Paris says, that the 
United States have just named Mr. Fitz- 
Dhu of Bcndstone, Consul at New Zea- 
land, to reside at the Bay of Islands, and 
to be accredited to the confederation of 
chiefs in the island of Jkn iia-Muuvi. A 
government schooner is to take this gen- 
tleman to his destination, and to remain 
there under hi's orders. — GaUgnani's 
Messenger. 

INDIA SHIPPING. ’ ' f . 

Arrival*. 

Nov. 5. Clydesdale, Davis, from Bengal 27th 
May ; off Cape Clear (for Liverpool).— li. Cape 
Asiat. Journ. N.S. Vol. 30. No. 120. 


Packet, Lamb, from Bengal 23d Way ; Mauritius 
11th July, and Cape 25th Aug .—Alexander John- 
stone, Me Dor aid, from Singapore 5th June, and 
Thame*, Davis, from South Seas ; all at Deal. — 
Charles Kerr, Arnold, from Manilla 10th May; 
at Cowes,— 7. Marin, Black, from Bombay 17th 
June ; off Cork. — Thirteen, Mackie, from Mau- 
ritius 10th July ; off Swanage. — Lady Paget , Allan, 
from Batavia 24th July ; at Falmouth.— Gen too, 
Dodds, from Bengal 25th May; off Cape Clear.— 
8. India, Vis, from Batavia; off Portsmouth (for 
Rotterdam).— touches* of Kent, Newby, from N.S. 
Wales 10th June; off Dover. — Ino, Wheelan, 
from Bengal 5th May, and Mauritius 13th July s 
off Portland.— Romeo, Pollock, from Singapore 
6th July ; at Deal. — Spartan, Moyse, from Cape 
25th Aug. ; offNew Romney.— Jlmown, McLean, 
from Bengal 23d May ; off Portland.— 9. Hobart*, 
Elder, from Bengal 1 1th June, and Cape 8th SepL; 
off Portsmouth. — Sent/and, Cunningham, from 
Bengal 4th July ; Mary Hartley, Web®, from 
Mauritius 12th July; Jumna, Ilobirson, from 
Bengal lllth luly; and William Timer , Roals, 
from Bengal Pth Jur.e; all off Liverpco’. — Vernon, 
Milner, from Madeira 22d()<tober; from Deal. — 
Erchangc, Procter, from Batavia 11th July; at 
Cowes.- ■ Hendrik Wester, from Padang ; off Pen- 
/.anee (for Rotterdam).— 11. John Knox, Tlonp- 
son, from Singapore 17th June ; in W.I. Docks. — 
Moira, Owen, from Uengd Kith May, and Cape 22d 
Aug.; off Falmouth — Florence, Davis, from Ma- 
deira Oct. : off the Wight. — Dugan, New, 

from Batavia lit li July; at Cork. — Golden Fleece , 
llubback, from Bengal 13th June; and Wilton, 
Hamlin, from Bengal 10th June; both at Liver - 

K »ol — 12. Klim, Lay, from China 15th July ; at 
cal. — Centrum, Armstrong, Com Bombay 15tl» 
June; at Li verpool. — IVithelmina Lucia, Messen, 
from Bats via 27th July; off Swanage.— Parquet 
Hunt Hordelai «, Sabady,* front Bombay 20th July; 
in France. — Cmomnndel , Loader, from Bengal 14th 
June ; at Deal. — Peart, Burton, from Madras 10th 
July ; off Portsmouth. — Lady Kennatvay, Davison, 
front Rental Pth June ; off Hastings.— 14. Anna 
Gertrude, Poulet, from Padang 3d July ; off Ports- 
mouth.— William Nicol, Potter, from Bengal 25th 
May ; off Portland. — Eleanor, George, from V.D. 
Land 20th May, and Rio de Janeiro ; In the river. 
— Monarch , Booth, fretn Bombay loth July; in 

the Clyde 15. Palmira, Parsons, from Bengal 

20th May; at Deal. — Woolsington, Burrows, from 
Bengal loth June : and El ph in atone. Kremlin, 
from Singapore 22d June ; both off Portsmouth. — 
Murnssnr, Struet>en, from Batavia 24th July ; off 
the Wight — H.M.S. Imogens, Bruce, from S. 
America, Valparaiso, dee.; at Portsmouth. — Sara- 
cen, Devereau. from Batavia l«th July ; at Cowes. 
— l(i.~ Ovicell, Collard, |from China 4th June ; off 
Ramsgate , — Tarrock Hall, Canney, from China 
l!»lh May; Ann, Jeffrey, from Bombay 28th 
June; Surrey, Sinclair, from Bombay 30th June; 
P'atina, Welbank, from Batavia 23d June, and 
Cape; and City of Aberdeen, Munro, from Bengal 
3oili May; all from Deal. — Competent, Rhodes, 
from Bombay lllth June; off Liverpool. — Pauline , 
Hoffman, from Batavia; off Beachy Head. — -Kyle, 
Fletcher, from Bengal 2d July ; in the Clyde— 
111. Agiippiua, Rogers, from Ceylon 17th July t 
and ('ape; at Deal.— Andromache, New, from N.S. 
Wales 2P(h June ; off Brighton.— Occidenten, Grass, 
from Batavia, 4tli July ; at Portsmouth (for Stock- 
holm). — Regent , Nardloliome, from Batavia 23d 
JUly; 'tiff Portland.— Brood Oak, McCoy, from 
Bombay 23d July ; off Liverpool. — 19. Avoca, Han- 
dle, front Madras 22fl July ; off Brighton . — British 
King, Pa ton, from Bombay 16tli Julv; in the 
Clyde 20. Margaret Connal, Morris, from Ben- 

gal 30th June ; in the Clyde.— 21. Stratford, Lane, 
■from Mauritius 1st Sept. ; off. Hastings. — Albyn, 
Pryde, from Bombay 15th July; at Liverpool.— 
John Woodall , Moss man, from Bengal 20th June ; 
off .Liverpool. — 25. Mary Ann, Con, from Cape 17th 
Sept.; off the Wight . — John llagshaw, Clucas, 
from ffcngal Pth June; at Liverpool.— Thalia, 
Graham, from Bengal 1st July; off Liverpool.— 
Johnstone, Spence, from Bombay 8th Aug.; off 
Liverpool.— r 28. Malabar , Southward, from Lom- 
bok ; at Cowes. 

Departure*. * 

Oct. 2. Lord Goderich, Kay, for Launceston and 
Port Philip; from Portsmouth.— Thomas Lowrie. 
Price, for Port Philip ; from Deal.— 25. Portland, 
Conbro, for N. S. Wales ; from Greenock. — H.M. 
troop-ship Rattlesnake, Brodie, for Ceylon; off 
the Start.— 27. Scottrjield, Fraier, for Ascension 

(2 Z) 
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•ad Sierra Leone i and Mary, Pasbey, for Cape ; 
both from Deal. — 23. Java, Dour hie, for South 
Australia (H.M. Commissioners) ; from Plymouth. 
— Shannon, Kellock, for lllo do Janeiro and Dorn- 
bay; from Liverpool.— 21). Earl Grey, Surflen, 
for N.S. Wales; From Plymouth.— 30. Glenbervie, 
Black, for New Zealand ; from Plymouth — at. 
Bengal, ('arson, for N. S. Wales; from Ports- 
mouth.— Nov. 1. Bengal Merchant, 11 emery, for 
New Zealaml (155 emigrants); from Greenock.— 
2. Flower of Ugle, Armand, for Bengal ; from Li- 
verpool. — 3. Kirkman Finlay , Scott, for Bombay ; 
from Liverpool. — Ma >y Grey, Keith, for Mauri 
tius; from Bordeaux.— 4. Glncestcr, Brooks, for 
Mauritius; from Deal.— A. Persia, Stevens for 
Madras and Ceylon; from Deal. — (». Charles Hrurt- 
ley. Hopper* for C by Ion; John Scott, Robinson, 
for Cipe; Mary , Beaehrroft, for Launceston; 
and Globe, Barlow, for N. S. Wa’cs; all from 
Deal. — 7- Harrison, Talbert, for Madras (with 
troops) f from Deal. — Abbotsford, Bruadfoot, for 
Bomtiay ; from Liverpool. — Fortitude, Hulton, 
for Batavia; from Clyde.— 9. Gijtsey, i ribs on, for 
South Sc&s and N. S. Wales; from Portsmouth. — 
Gunga , Reside, for Singapore; from Liverjiool. — 
Mangles, Carr, for N. S. Wales (with convict si ; 
from . Sheerness. — 10. Tomatin, Wingate, for South 
Australia; from Campbell Town. — 11. Augusta 
Jessie, Sparkcs, for N. S. Wales (with convicts); 
from Kingston. — 12. James Pattitun , Ciomurty, 
for N. S. Wales (with emigrant*) ; Juveruu , Gran- 
dy, for Mauritius ; and City of Edinburgh, Antrim, 
for South Australia; all from Deal. — Adam Lodge, 
James, for N. S. Wales ; from Cork. — 13. Felicity, 
MacDonald, for Bengal; from Deal — 14. Ma y 
Elizabeth, for China: and Medora, Harrison, for 
Bomtiay; both from Liverpool. — 1 !). Senator , 
Grindlay, for Cape; Eleanor Lancaster, Cowley, 
for Bombay; Majestic, Smith, for Hot art Town 
and N. S. Wales; and Theodosia, Cushing, for 
Bengal; all from Liverpool. — 20. Runny mede. 
Forward, for Hobart Town (with convicts i ; iV. S. 
Hamilton, Brown, for Penang and Singapore : 
George, Donaldson, for Cape ami Algoa Hay ; 
Acosta, Ryle, for N. 8. Wales: Cheviot, Young, 
for Hobart’Town ; and Ilolton, Robinson, for New 
Zealand; all from Deal.— 21. Pilg-im, Rawli-s, 
for N. S. Wales •. and Baboo, Forrester, for South 
Australia; both from Liverpool. — 22. Catherine, 
Evans, for Bombay (with troops* ; a>>d H. C. war- 
steamer Cleopatra, Saunders, for Bombay; both 
from Portsmouth. — Victoria, Saunders, for N. S. 
Wales; from Bristol. — 23. II. C. war steamer 
Queen, Warden, for Bengal: from Portsmouth.— 
25. Woodmanstemc, Hindewell, for Marseilles and 
Mauritius; from Gravesend.— 2u. Advocate, Wil- 
-kinson, for Bengal ; from Deal. 


PASSENGERS FROM THE EAST, 

Per Berenice steamer, frmn Rom I 'ay 13th Sept., 
to Suez: Dr. and Mrs. Gtahani, and two children : 
Dr. and Mrs. Hardy: Cant, t’ogan, I.N.: Mrs. and 
Miss Powell; Capt. and Mrs. M‘Ke:ui Bengal 
army; Capt. C. H. Thomas; Lieut. Hill, nth 
regt.; Capt. Fox; H. Willis, Esq., Lieut. Sharp — 
From Aden to Suez s Lieuts. Porter and Danlell, 
I. N. 

Per Egyptian steamer Ucneroso, from Alexan- 
dria to Malta; Mr. Waghorn ; Capt. C. 11. Tho- 
mas, Lieut. Dariicd, I.N. 

Per Constance schooner, from Aden to Tor; 
M^jor Hamilton, B.N.L 

Per Zenobia steamer, from Bombay 7th Oct. to 
Suez: Lieut. Marshall ; A. Mathosnn, Esq.; Mr. 
N. Elias; Lieut. Home; Ens. Leckie; Win. Ed- 
mond, Esq. 

Per Moira, from Bengal: Mrs. Ellis, widow of 
Capt. Ellis, H.M. G2d regt.; five Misses and three 
Masters ; Ell 19 ; Mrs. Ashe, widow of Capt. Ashe, 
B.N.I.; Miss and three Masters Ashe; Mrs. and 
Miss Darby; Miss Stevenson ; Mr. and Mrs. Sym ; 
Capt. H. Tucker, 8tli N.I.; Cant. W. Gibb, 34th 
N.I.; Lieut. John Millar, 20th N.I.; Ens. Mercer, 
7«>th N. I.; Ens. Chas. Wright, 44th N.I.: Win. 
Macdougall, Esq.; John Hobson, Esq.; Masters 
Corbet and Buist; six servants. — (Maj. Gen. Sir 
R. Stevenson, K.C.B., and Capt. T. Sandcs, II. 
M. !)th Foot, died at sea). 

Per Roharts, from Bengal ; Wm. Stevenson, 
Esq., surgeon, and Mrs. Stevenson ; Lieut, nnd 
Mrs Bush, 24th N I.; Mrs. Erskine and child ; 
Mrs. Dessant ; Miss Stack; two Misses Stevenson; 
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Major T. Williams, 70th N.I., retired ; Lieut. 
Gilford, 2d N.I.; Lieut. W. Hay, artillery ; Lieut. 
Brown, (jth M. N. 1.; Kns. Fraser, (ith regt.; Dr. 
Pille&u, 11. M. 03d regt.: J. R. Kemp. Esq. t —Col- 
ville, Esq.;— From the Cape : Mr. and Mrs.IUvers; 
Mr. Adams.— (J. J. Ward, Esq., C.S. was landed at 
the Cape).— Lieut. O’Callaghan, II. M. service, and 
Mr. N. Bell, died at sea. 

Per Stratford , from Mauritius : Capt. and Mrs. 
Patten, Royal Engineers. 

Per Johnstone, from Bombay : Mr. and Mrs. 
Aitchinsou ; M rs. Doctor Brennan ; Miss Collins ; 
Mr. Smith; Mr. Menge ; Lieut. Pruen ; one Euro- 
pean servant. 

Per Isabella, from Manilla : Mr.C. Potter; Capt. 
Galilee. 

Per Orwell, from China: Mr. Gouldsborougli. 
Expected. 

Per Just inn, from Bengal : Major and Mrs. J. G. 
Burns and child ; Mrs. Hutchinson ; Misses Downs 
and Rawson: Capt. Torckler, artilleiy ; Lieut. 
Egerton, ditto: Capt. H. U. Grindlay; Mr. Mor- 
timer. 

Per Frances Smith, from Madras: Lieut. G. W. 
Goad, artillery : G. R. R. t'unnniug. Esq. ; Mr. R. 
Franck ; Mrs. Edmonds. 

Per Euphrates, from Madras, for the Cape : 
Major and Mrs E. Craster, noth M.N.I.; Capt. and 
Mrs- A.F.. Byam, artillery; Miss Todd.— For Lon- 
don ; Capt. and Mrs. Dtirnford, H.M. 3 *Jth regt.; 
Mrs. Dandrcdge; Mrs. Crozier; Lieut. Smyth ; 
Lieut. Jones; fourteen invalids ; seven servants. 

Per Strath E4rn, from Madras: Rev. Mr. and 
Mrs. Lamb and infant ; George llucke. Esq., sur- 

i 'con ; J. Lovell, Esq., assist, snrg.. Lieut. Herbert. 
II. M. 39ih regt.: Lieut. French, 54fh regt.; I dent. 
F. W. Sell on, 43d N.I.; Ens. C. O. Lukin, 41st N. 
1. — For the Cape: N. W. Kindcrsley, Esq., C.S.j 
two servants. 

Pe> Crotvn, frwrn Bombay: Mrs. Lloyd; Mrs. 
Carter; Mr. Pownall. 

Per Thetis, from Bombay : Mrs. Cotgrave and 
two Masters Colgrave ; Mrs. Stoddart : Miss aud 
Master Stoddart £ Lieut. Dent, I. N.; thirty men, 
crew of H. C. steamer Zenbia ; five invalids. 

Per British Merchant, from Bombay : Lieut. E. 
Welland, artillery. 

Per Reliance, from China: A. Danicll, Esq., 
lady, ami familv: two Misses Mmquis: John 
Thacker, Esq ; Win. Cragg, Esq. 

Per George IVth, from China: J W. Smith, 
Esq. 

Per Tigris, from Ceylon, for Cape and England : 
Mrs. Dixon ami child ; Miss Dixon ; Mrs. Tori- 
anno ; Miss Gogerty ; R. W ells. Esq., C.S. ; Capt. 
Bolilero; Staff Assist. Surg. Marshall. 


PASSENGERS TO INDIA. 

Per Hindustan, for Madras; Capt. and Mrs. 
Watts; Lieut. Hughes; Mr. V. II. Levinge, 
writer; Mr. Snilie, surgeon. 

Per Catherine, for Bombay: Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
liam Turner, I.N. ; Lieut. A. Brenehley, H.M.S.; 
Lieuts. Jodrell and Graves, H.M. Pith Foot; K.n- 
signs Stapyiton and Scott, 1I.M. 13th do.; Messrs. 
F. Burr, Dunbar, Norwood, M. Johnstone. Reve- 
lry, and J. P. Sundwith 5 detachment of H.M. 
troops. 

Per H.C. steamer Cleopatra, for Bombay s Capt. 
and Mrs. E. Hallum, loth N.I.; Surgeon and M rr.. 
J. L. Freeman and party : Mr. G. and Miss Free- 
man ; Mrs. J. Sheahan ; Miss White; Mr. G. In- 
verarity, C.S. ; Lieut. Crawley, M.M.S. ; Mr. Wa- 
terston*; Mr. Ilodgkinson. 

Per H.C. steamer Queen , for Bengal: C. T. 
Wingfield, Esq. ; T. W. Bristow, Esq., B.N.L; 
Mr. Crawford, medical establishment; Mr. Hay, 
veterinary surgeon; Mr. J. Boyce, pilot service. 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 

The Lucratia , Scott, from Sydney to India, was 
totally destroyed by fire on the evening of the lf»th 
June. The fi e is supposed to have originated by 
a lighted candle igniting with a cask of spirits. 
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The Manchester, Wlltion, from Bombay 15th 
July, bound to Livenwol, foundered at sea, off 
the line, in about 86 degrees East, on 2d August. 
The master and part of the crew arrived at Penang 
10th Aug. in the long boat; the second olKcer, four 
seamen, and one boy, in the jolly boat, were 
missing. 

The Eleanor, Botha, was totally lost at Port Na- 
tal on the 20th July. 

The Lady Fever sham, Webster, from London 
to Bombay, put into Bahia 24tlv Sept. leaky, mak- 
ing 22 inches of water per hour, and was about 
to discharge, to discover the leak. 

JBIIiTHS, MAR 111 AGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

Hiimis. 

Nuv. 0. At Barnstaple, Devon the lady of C'apt. 
11. W. Hadfield, late of the Madras army, of 
a sou. 

J). At Cheltenham, the lady of Henry Baskcr- 
ville. Esq., of Woolley, Wiltshire, of a son and heir. 

11. At Porchester- terrace, Bays water, the lady 
of Capt. Allred Chapman, of a daughter. 

20 . In Upper Wimpole street the lady of Ross 
D. Mangles, Esq., of a daughter. 

— At Edinburgh, the lady of Walter J. Hunter, 
Esq., of ihc Bombay civil service, of a daughter. 

iMteltf. At Frankfort on- the- Maine, the lady of 
Major Nutt, of a daughter. 


MAKIUAGKH. 

Sept. 2d. At St. Margaiet’s, Westminster. Capt. 
C. Field, Bengal establishment, to Miss Georgiana 
Field. 

Nor. 5. At Borrowfield, near Montrose, John 
BuU’hart, Esq., surgeon in the Hon. E. I. Com- 
pany's service, Bombay establishment, to Helen 
Reid, third daughter of George Neill, Esq. 

7. At Carrigaiine, Cork, T. lloehford. Esq., to 
Stephanie Anne, daughter of Major James Fagan, 
late of the Bengal army. 

16. At Arbroath, Cant. H. V. Glegg, of the East- 
India Company’s scrviee, to Mary Gleig, eldest 
daughter of the late Patrick Anderson, Esq., of 
Arbroath. 

19. At St. Olavc’s, Hart street. Henry R. Den- 
nys, Esq., 20th regt. Bengal N.I., to Angela Ilinx- 
nian, daughter of James Gardner, Esq., of Dus- 
seldorf. 

Lot 'll /. At St. George’s 1 1 onover- square, A. Col- 
Ungridge, Esq,, H.C.N., to Eliza, youngest daugh- 
ter of the late A. Lilly, Esq., of Cork, county 
Cork. 

— At Madras, 11. Chamior, Esq., Chief Secretary 
to Government, to Mary Elizabeth, daughter of 
his Exc. Sir Jasper Nicolls, k.c.u., Commander- 
in-chief of the Madras army. 


DEATHS. 

May 20. On his passage from Calcutta, In his 
27th year, George, youngest surviving son of the 
late H. 11. Stubbs, Esq., surgeon in the Hon. E. I. 
Company’s service. 

Or.t. 18. At Boulogne-sur-Mer, Anna Maria, 
only daughter of W. Gisborne, Esq., of II. M. civil 
service, Ceylon, aged 11 years. 

22. At Musselburgh, in his 54th year, Lieut. Col. 
John Hay, Bengal anny. 


21). At his residence, Royal Crescent, Bath, Col. 
Patrick Hruoe, hue of the Hon. E. 1. Company’s 
Madras army, aged 81. 

— At Chippenham, near Newmarket, George 
Laughton. Esq., of Southampton, aged 72, for- 
merly of the Ceylon civil scrviee 

30. At Rdgnor, the infant son of Capt.Charles Fra- 
ser, aged 7 months, grandson of Maj. Gen. Fraser, 
who tell in commanding a division of the army 
under Lord Lake, at the battle of I)ceg. 

AW. 1. At Lewisliam-hill, Henry George Cobb 
Drew, aged 11 years, only son of the la»e John 
Drew, Esq., of the Hon. E. 1. Company’s civil ser- 
vice, Dacca. 

— At Claremont-place, Islington, Mr. William 
Griflin, formerly of Watford, in his 83th year, 
supposed to he the last survivor of those who 
accompanied Capt. Cook in his third or last voyage 
of discovery. 

5. At Taunton, Henry Vibart, Esq., •late of the 
Madras civil service. 

. 6. At his house, in Wimpole Street, Maj. Gen. 
Sir Francis Hastings Doyle, Bart., aged 57 . 

7* At Southall Park, Mr. Matthew Boyd, late 
of Calcutta, aged 36. 

8. In South wick Street, Oxford Square, Maynard 
Eliza, wife of James Thomason, Esq., of the Ben- 
gal civil service, and eldest daughter of J. W. 
Grant, Esq., of Elchies, North Britain, aged 28. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs, Jane Falling, relict of 
the late Rev. James Andicw, I,L.D. f F.R.S., for 
many years Governor and Professor of the Hon 
East- India Company’s Military Seminary, Addis- 
cmnbe. 

11. At Ashstead, Georgiana Eliza, youngest 
daughter of the late Capt. George Bolton, Bengal 
European Regt., aged 17 . 

15. At Edinburgh, Caroline Lucy, wife of Tho- 
mas Prondcrgasl, Esq., Madras civil service. 

16. Of inflammation of the lungs, Mr. John 
Lander, aged :.2, who, in company with his de- 
ceased brother Richard, so successfully traced the 
source of the river Niger. 

18. At Gravesend, George W. Gunston, Esq., 
aged 52, late of the East- India House. 

19. At Bridport, Col. S. S. Gummer. of the 
Madras army, after a lingering illness. 

21. At his house, in Upper Woburn-nlace, Major 
Lewis Scott Smith, formerly of the Madras esta- 
blishment, aged 56. 

— I 11 Rrompton-square, Robert Stewart, Esq., 
late of Calcutta. 

23. At Cheltenham, aged 58, Colonel Josiah 
Stewart, C.B., of the establishment of Fort St. 
George, Madras. 

Lately. At Jersey, from the effects of a fall 
whilst hunting, T. Orme, Esq., 96th regt., third 
son of the late Major Orme. 

— At Aberdeen, Major Voungson, late in the 
service of the Hon. E. I. Company. 

— At sea, in the Bay of Bengal, on board the 
Roharts, on the passage t»* England, Lieut C 
O’ Callaghan, of H.M. 49lh Foot. 

— At sea, in the Bay of Bengal, on board the 
R tbarf *, N. Bell. Esq. 

— On ljoard the ship Maitland , on his passage 
home, Ens. E. T. Roberts, H.M. 44th Foot, son 
of Col. Roberts, R. A., aged 19. 

— On his way from Candahar to Cahul, at 
H y dei Khrol, Lieut. Col. tierring, 37th Regt 
Bengal N.I. 

Contradicted. — The death of Ens. W. R. Mercer, 
70tli Bengal N.I. 
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N.D. The letter* P.C. denote prime cost, or tnanujhcturers' prices ; A- advance (per cent .) on the tames 
D. discount (per cent./ on the same N.D. no demand.— -The bazar mound is equal to 821b. 2 or 2 
drs., and Um bazar rnattnds equal to 110 factory maunds. Good® sold by 8a* Rupees H. t ads. produce 
5 to 8 per cent, more than when sold by Ct. Rupees F. >n>ls — The Madras Candy is equal to 600lb. The 
Surat Candy is equal to 746| tb. The Pecul is equal to 133i lb. The Corge is 20 pieces. 


CALCUTTA, September 21 f 1839. 


Rs.A. Rs. A. 

Anchors Co/sRs. cwt. 20 0(d), 

Dottles lot* 11 0—11 8 

Coals B. ind. u 5 ■ 

Copper Sheathing. 18-32 . . F. nul. at 4 — 34 8 

Brasiers’, do. 35 4 ' 

Ingot do. 32 4 — 32 8 

— Old Gross do. 32 12 — 3) 2 

Bolt do. &3 U — 35 0 

Tile do. 31 10 — 32 0 

— — Nails, assort do. 50 0 — 55 0 

— — • PeruaSlab. • Ct.lts. do. 

Russia Su. Us. do. - — 

Copperas do. 

Cottons, chintz pee. 34 — 8 0 

— Muslins do. 0 12 — 5 <1 

Y^rn 20 to 140 mos. 0 31 — o Gj 

Cutlery P.C’. — 10 A. 

Ironmongery 10A. — 20 A. 

Hosiety, cotton i; 

Ditto, silk I 


Iron, Swedish, sq. .Co.'sRs. F.md. 

— — flat do. 

English,. sq. do. 

flat do. 

Bolt do. 

Sheet ......do. 

Nails cwt. 1 

Hoops F.md. 

Kentledge cwt. 

Lead, Pig F.md. 

unstamped do. 

M illinery I 

Shot, patent bag 

Spelter Ct. Its. F.md. 

Stationery a 

Steel, English Ct.Us. F.md. 

Swedish do. 

Tin Plates Sa.tts. boxs 1 

Woollens, Broadcloth, fine ..yd. 

coarse and middling. . . . 

Flannel fine 


Its. A* 
@5o 
— 5 10 



— 


4 O 

— 

5 

12 

— 

1G 

t> 



0 

15 

— 

7 

4 

— 

G 

14 

- 

4 

8 



25 

A. 

— 

(i 

O 

— 

8 

O 

— 

18 

8 

— 

5 

0 

— 

3 

0 

— 

I 

G 


BOMBAY, October 5, 1839. 


Anchors cwt. 12 1 

Bottles, quart doz. 1.14 

.Coals ton 6 

Copper, Sheathing, lii-32 ....cwt. 59 

Thick sheets or Brazer's. . do. til* 

Plate bottoms do. 82 

Tile do. 51 

Cottons, Chintz, Ac., Ac 

Longcloths, 38 to 40 yds 

Muslins 

— Yarn, Nos. 20 to GO lb. <>.7 

— - ditto. Nos. 7o to lUrt «.20 

Cutlery, table P.C. 

Earthenware Go A. 

Glass Ware 40D. 

Hardware P.C. 

Hosiery, half hose P.C. 


Iron, Swedish St. candy 59 ( 

1 English do. 42.10 

. Hoops cwt. G 

Nails do. 10 

■ Sheet do. 8.4 

Rod for bolts St. candy 34 

do. for nails do. 45 

Lead, Pig cwt. 13 

Sheet do. 18 

Millinery 25D. 

Shot, patent cwt. 15 

Spelter do. 13 

Stationery 4nD. 

Steel, Swedish tub 12 

Tin Plates box 17 

Woollens, Broad cloth, fine ..yd. G. 10 

coarse 2 

Flannel, fine 1.8 


CANTON, May 25, 1839. 


Drs. Drs. I 

Cottons, Chintz, 28 yds piece 3 (it) 5 Smalls pecul 

— Longcloths do. 3$ — 8 , Steel, Swedish tub 

— Muslins, 20 yds do. — 1 Woollens, Broad cloth yd. 

— Cambrics, 4<> yds do. 3 — 4 1 ! do. ex super yd. 

Handkerchiefs do. 1.25 — 2} Camlets, at Whampoa pee. 

Yam, Nos. 1UU>52 ....pecul 24 — 39 Do. at Litilin do. 

Iron, Bar ....do. 3} — 4 Long E Us do. 

Rod .....do. 41 — 5 Tin, Straits. pecul 

Lead, Pig do. Gj Tin Plates box 


Drs. Drs. 
40 (a), 55 
reduc.stock 
1.35— 1.45 
0.90 — 2.80 
20 — 22 


SINGAPORE, July 25, 1839. 


Drs. Drs. 

Anchors pecul «i (a) 7 

Copper Nails and Sheathing pecul 34 — 35 

Cottons, Madapollams, 24yd. • • 33*30 pcs. 1.99— 2§ 

—. — Ditto 24 40-44 do. 2 — 2| 

Longcloths 38 to 40 35-30 do. 31 — 5 

— — — do. do. 40-43 do. 4J — 5 

— — do. do. 45-00 do. 5 — 8 

— Grey Shirting do. da 35-30 do. 3—4 

— — Prints, 7 - 8 . &9-8. tingle colours do. 2 — 3j 

two colours do. lj — 3 

Turkey reds do. 0 — 01 

— — — " ■ ■■ — fancies do. , 1—4 

— Cambric, 12 yds. by 42 to 44 •• pcs. 11 — 2\ 

— — Jaconet, 20 41-45 • • • do. 11 — 2 

Lappets, 10 40- 42 • -do. I — If 


I Drs. 

Cotton Hkfs. imit. Rattick, dble.* eorge 4 < 

, do. do Pullicat doz. 11 - 

, Twist, Grey mule, 30 to 50 • -pecul 30 - 

Ditto, ditto, higher numbers, .do. — 

; Ditto, Turkey retl, No.30to50- -do. 85 - 

Cutlery dull. 

;Iron, Swedish pecul 41 - 

, English do. 2J - 

1 Nail, rod do. 3 - 

Lead, Pig do. 6 - 

! Sheet do. 7 - 

Spelter pecu GJ - 

Sieel tub 41 - 

i Woollens, Long Ells pcs. 8 - 

! Camblets ....do. 20 - 

! Bombazctts do. 4! - 
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MARKETS IN INDIA AND CHINA. 


( 'alrvtta, Sept. 21 , 1839.— Our market for Mule 
Twist has been very active since our last ; Nos. 40, 
110, and upwards, are in great demand, and main- 
tain their former prices — Turkey Red Yarn, real 
German Dye, continues in demand ; English Dye, 
lied Yarn, Orange Yarn, and Green and Yvllow, 
are also saleable, but at no encouraging prices. — 
Chintzes: The demand still exists for Bengal 
Stripes end Single i olour Sets ; Neutrals, Turban 
Sets, and Fines are in limited enquiry, and remain 
at former prices.— Sales of Long-eloths and Shirt- 
ings have been extensive allow prices. Maddapo- 
lams andCanibries are in limited request. Jaccoetts 
of fine quality have been soughL after for the native 
festivals, but to a limited extent. Rook Muslins, 
Lappets, and Lap{>el Scarfs, arc selling at very dis- 
couraging prices. —Woollens : The market con- 
tinues encouraging, particularly for the coarse 
descriptions, and sales aie ejected at. full last 
month's prices. — Copper has slightly declined. — 
Iron continues in demand. — Heel, the market con- 
tinues inactive. and prices are consequently on a de- 
cline.— Ia*ad is iu limited operation, ami has experi- 
enced a decline. —Spelter : the price continues to 
he supported, and holders anticipate an inipiove- 
ment in the market; imp rrutions very limited.— 
Tin Plates, the sales in tfiese not extensive. 

Bombay, Oct. 3, 1839. — Since th.e departure of 
the steamer on the 12th ult., there has been but 
little activity in our market iu anv respect ; im- 
ports, for the most, part, have been laliouring un- 
der depress oil, and sates made have not generally 
been affected at remunerating prices : while invest- 
ments in produce have been on a small scale, and 
much languor has prevailed in transactions. — 
Piece Goods: the transactions of the past week, 
though not on so extensive a sale as the previous 
one, are still considerable.— Mule Yarn : stocks 
in first and second hands are heavy, with only a mo- 
derate enquiry; low numbers have undergone a 
small decline. — Water Twist: numbers under 
thirty have given way a little in price, but the 
higher numbers are iu better enquiry, there being 
little of 40 and 50 in the market.— Metals: Bri- 
tish liar Iron, stocks moderate, and at present 
moving of in small quantities. Swedish liar 
Iron, is all in the merchants’ hands, and a small 
advance in price, in comparison with the la-t 
month, has been effected. Sheet Iron: stocks 
moderate, and in fair demand, (loops, stock 
rather heavy, and demand moderate; prices have 


declined. Nail Rod (Square;, importations rather 
heavy, and prices have declined. Nail Rod 
(Round) in limited enquiry. Swedish Steel has 
advanced, and is in fair enquiry ; stooks moderate. 
Spelter in fair enquiry ; stock estimated at about 
fl.OOD ewts.— Tin Plates, the enquiry for them but 
slight, and prices have decline.!. — Copper : the 
market for .ill kinds, excepting Tiles, for which 
some demand has sprung up, and small raised and 
fiat bottoms, is very heavy and inanimate.— Beer, 
Wines, Arc., stock targe. 

Singapore, Julj/ih, 1839. — Cotton Goods Plain, 
Printed, and Coloured— the demand during thj 
week has been very dull. Cambrics are almost 
without inquiry. Maddapolams are also in little re- 
quest, but the stock is small. Longcloths: some 
inquiry for common qualities, but we have heard 
of no aides this week; stock moderate. Grey shirt- 
ings : slock rather large, and only sileable at very 
low prices. Jacroiutts and Mulls: no demand at 
this season. Rook muslins and Lappets seldom 
wanted. Prints dull, and stock considerable. Tur- 
key Red Cloth: stock smdl, but only saleable at 
low prices. 1 1 andkerch efs, of all descriptions, ex- 
ceedingly dull and difficult of sale. Twist, both 
Grey and Coloured, very dull, and stock very large ; 
no sales reported since our last. — Woollens : no im- 
portations, and no transactions in any description 
since our last ; stock of all sorts small. — Metals : 
English Elat liar Iron, stock large, and only sale- 
able in small quantities as wanted. Nail Rod sale- 
able at quotations. Swedish Flat Bar. large stock, 
and difficult of sale at our lowest quotations. Pig 
Lead, market supplied, amt only saleable in small 
quantities; a few rolls of Sheet wanted. Spelter, 
little in the market, but demand very limited. 
Steel, small sixes, saleable; large sizes, unsaleable. 
Tin Plates, tio demand.— Earthen ware, stock large, 
and very dull. 

Canton, Jam: 18, 1339 The Hong merchants 

are large holders of most descriptions of British 
manufactures, but rfknnut find buyers at near the 
prices they paid. The shopmen are fearful of large 
supplies arriving at Whampoa by the American 
vessels now outside, and will not at present make 
offers. Of White Longcloths the stock is small. 
Woollens are very dull at about previous prices ; 
the last considerable sale of Long Ells was at about 
Dols. K..'»o short, for 2,000 pieces assorted colours; 
fur a good article Dols. 8.7 is a fair quotation. In 
imports generally very little has been done. 


INDIA SECURITIES AND EXCHANGES. 


stock 


Calcutta , Si f>t. 23, 1839. 

Government Securities. 

Buy. Sell. 
Sa. Hs. 

# .-jiriiu. H) 8 11 0 

able in England • • j per cent. 


i Transfer Loan of 


Paper Rfilfi-ild interest pay- J-prem, 


f.U 


Second 
) p’et. 


. | Prom Nos. 1,151 
X a 15,200 accord- >1' ~:Y. ' " 

. \ ingto Number ) TO sel1 

bird or Bombay, 5 per cent. • prem. 2 0 
4 per cent disc. Co’s Rs. 4 tt 


) to bu 


ly pm. 


(i o 
2 12 

2 6 
5 « 


Bank Shares. 


Bank of Bengal (Co. Rs. 4, 000) Prom- -2,400 a 2,500 
Union Hank, Pm. (Co. Rs. l.ooo) New 310 a 315 
Bank of Bengal Rates. 

Discount on private bill ’■ , 3 mont hs 6 per cent. 
Ditto on government and salary bills 4 do. 
Interest ou loans on govt, paper .... 5 do. 

Rate of Exchange. 

On London, at 6 months* sight— to buy, 2s. Id.; to 
sell, 2s. 3d. per Company’s Rupee. 


Madras , July 17, 1839. 

Non Remit table Loan of 8th Aug. 1825, five per 
cent. — 4 to A prem. 

Ditto ditto last five per cent —4 prem. 

Ditto ditto Old four per vent.— 41 disc. 

Ditto New four percent.— 43 disc. 

Tanjore Bonds— UJ disc., nominal. 

Exchange. 

On LondoiVr st « months— to buy, 2s. 21 *; to sell, 
Is. U4d. per Madras Rupee. 


Bombay , Oct. 5, 1839. 

Exchanges. 

Bills on London, at 0 mo. sight, 2s. to 2s. Old. 
per Rupee. 

On Calcutta, at 30 days’ sight, 101.8 to 101.12 Bom- 
bay Rs. pei loo Co.’s Rupees. 

On Madras, at 30 days’ sight, 100.8 to 101 Bombay 
Rs. per 100 Sa. Rs. 

Government Securities. 

5 per cent. Loan of 1822-23 Bombay Rs. per 100 

Sirens. 

Dittoof 1825-20, 108 to 112 per do. ; in good inquiry. 

Ditto of 1820- 30, 111.8 to 112 per ditto. 

4 per cent. Loan of 1832-33, 104 to 104.8 do. 

Ditto of 1835 30, (Company’s Rs.) 97.12 to 98 do. 

5 per Cent. Transfer Loan of 1834-35, 113.8 to 114 
Bom. Rs— none in the market. 

Singapore , July 25, 1839. 

Exchanges. 

On London— Navy and Treasury Rills, 10 to 30 
days’ sight, 4s. 7«* to 4s. 8d, per sp. Dol. ; Private 
Bills, with shipping documents, 6 mo. sight, 
4s.. lod. per do. ; Ditto, with ditto, 3 mo. 
sight, 4s. 9d. per do. 

Canton , July lb',. 1839. 

Exchanges, dec. 

On London ,<>mo.sight,4s.l0d. to 4«.l Id. per Sp.Dol. 

On Bengal. — Company’s Bills, 30 days, 218 
Co.’s Us., per 100 Sp. Dols. — Private Bills, 
30 days, — Co.’* Rs. per ditto — no transactions. 

On Bombay, Private Bills, 30 days, 220Co.’sRs. 
per ditto— no transactions. 

Syece Silver at LiiiliM, — per cent, prem.— none. 
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LONDON MARKETS, November 26. 

Sugar.— The grocers have purchased very spa- demand has been extensive, the former sold cur- 
lingly of British plantation sugar during the past rently at 2s. (id. to 9s. did., and the latter at 2s. 2d. 

week. Although the arrivals navi* been on a more per lb ; in blackish leaf kinds a fair business has 

extended scale, still they have not been large.- The been transacted at 2s. 4d. per lb., but in strong sorts 

Gazette average price is now MBs (id. ; In 183# it was there has not been much business doing, still there 

31s. 3'.d. t and in JH37» 41s. Ild. The stock of Bri- has been more disposition to buy, and prices are 

tii*h plantation sugar is now 20,108 hlids. and trs., very firm. Young hyson has been sought after, 

which is 2,2(14 more than hist year at the same pe- but the short supply Has operated against business, 

riod. The stock of Mauritius is 140 bags, being and buyers have been compelled to pay the advan- 

2,4(12 less than last year. The stock of Bengal is ced rates of 3s. Id. for common, and 3s. lid. for su- 

3n,130 bags, which is 21,307 more than last year. perior kind, liyson is rather dearer, and large sales 

For Mauritius, the demand by private contract has lwve been made in common at 3s. fine fetches high 

bieu very limited. There has been a small arrival prices, and the supply is short. In gunpowder of 

of the new crop, and another is near at hand. The common quality several purchases havelieen made 

deliveries are still large, exceeding those of the cor- at the advanced rates of 3s. 5d. to 3s. (kl. ; fine sorts 

responding period of last year. The grocers are arc wanted, but there are few to be met with. Im- 

still in want of Bengal, particularly of colour y de- perial has been much in favour ; other kinds of tea 

scriplions, and the supply being small, full prices nave broughi a small profit on last sale’s rates, 

have been paid by private contract for small par- In Company’s congou a good many sales have been 

cels. The operations by private contract in Ma- made at 2s. aid. for cash, and 2s. 4 id. to 2s. 5d. with 

nilla have been limited, but importers generally a three months’ prompt. Holders of tea are gene- 

are not inclined to sell on former terms. Java tally of opinion that prices have not seen their 

is held firmly, but the operations privately have highest, and several will not sell at present rates, 

been on a small scale. For Siam and Cochin- Tne quantity declared for next sale (December 2) 

China there has been some inquiry, but the advan- is much less than it was last sale. To-day there 

ceil rates required have cheeked business by private were eager buyers of all sorts of common and mid 

contract, and the operations have been on a small kinds of tea at advanced rates, but business was 

scale. checked in consequence of the refusal of many of 

Orffitc. — West- India of clean quality is wanted by the merchants to realize. The better kinds sell 

the trade; hut business has been restricted, in con- more freely at improved rates. The stock of un- 

sequeuce of the simdl quantity at market. For Fast- sold is reduced to a small compass. Common con- 

liul 1 a and other clean sorts admissible for eon sump- gous are now fetching 2s. 2d. to 2s 2id., common 

tion, there has appeared rather more inclination to twankavs 2s. did., hyson ami young hyson of com- 

buy, and the merchants generally are not disposed mnn quality 3s. Id. to 3s. 3d. ; Company's congous, 

to sell on former terms. The smnll quantity of (’ey- with a three month’s prompt, 2s. fxl. and 2s. 4d. for 

Ion here checks business Java has been more in cash, s peculators are still buyers to a large extent ; 

favour, and several put chases have been made by It), COO chests were taken by one party yesterday, 

private contract. Mocha is unusually scarce, and — At the Liverpool tea sale the biddings were ani- 
ls likely to continue so, the last accounts from mated, and advanced rates given. 

Bombay stating that it had been nearly all bought Indoro. — The accounts from Calcutta, cstima- 

up on French account. ting the indigo crop at 115,000 to 120 000 mds. t 

Tea . — There is an increased inclination liiani- which is larger titan was expected, have checked 

fested on the part of the trade, as well as capitalists, the demand here, aiul few sales have been made, 

to purchase tea, and prices have again advanced. either for home use or exportation; but holders 

For twankay and the common kinds of congou, the arc not disposed to sell under last sale’s rates. 
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SHIPS DESTINED FOR INDIA, AND THEIR PROBABLE 
TIME OF SAILING. 



FOR 

BENGAL. 


A lex antler Joh nsion 

... 289 tons. 

McDonald 

Dec. 8, 1839. 

John McLf llan 

... 600 

MacDonald ... 

Dec. 

Premier 

... 560 

Were .*... 

Dec. 30. 


FOR MAI) HAS AND BENGAL. 

Sophia 

... 600 

McNair 

Jan. 5,1840. Portsmouth. 


FOR 

MADRAS. 


Victor 

... 338 

Ridley 

Dec. 1, 1839. 

Clouding'.* 

... 500 

Brewer 

Jan. 10, 1844). 


FOR 

BOM BAY. 


Earl of Durham 

... 460 

Tindall 

Dec. 5, 1839. 

Romeo 

... 600 

Pollock 

Dec. 10. 

Inglis ( troops) 

... 1400 

llouth 

Dec. 20. Gravesend. 

Queen Victoria 

... 600 

Connor 

Dec. 20. 

Sesostris (I-I.C. steamer) 

... 876 

Moresby, I.N.... 

Dec. E. I. Docks. 

Euphrates 

... 600 

Buck ham 

Jan. 30, 1840. 


FOR 

CEYLON. 


Tanjore * 

... 422 

Hopper 

Dec. 5, 1839. 

Agrippina 

... 300 

Rodgers 

Dec. 15. 


FOR NEW 

SOOTH WALES. 

Marmion 

.... 100 

Cleland 

Dec. 5. 

Alexander 

... 623 

Ramsay 

Dor. 7. 

Potter 

.... 300 

. Hawthorn 

Dec. 20. 

Rroxbornebury 

.... 750 

Burnett 

Dec. an. 

Woodman 

.... 531 

Rose 

- — - 

Prince George 

.... 500 

Roxburgh 

Dec. 24. 

Coromandel 

.... 639 

Loader 

Dec. 29. 


roil LArxrKSTON. 


WUHamWise 

.... 300 

, Ellis 

Dec. 2. 

Atlantic 

.... 366 

Mac Taggart ... 

Dec. 10. 


FOR HOBART TOWN. 


Gilbert Hendet son ( con v icts ) 430 

, Twcedie 

Dec. 4. 

Lady of the Lake 

.... 212 

Harburgli 

Dec. t. 

Avoca 

.... 251 ...... 

. Boodle 

Dec. 20. 

Fortitude 

.... 381 

Purchase 

Dec. 20. 


FOR SOI Til AUSTRALIA. 


Morley ( H. M. Coma. ) . . . 

.... 578 

Evans 

Dec. 2. 

Eliza 

.... 460 

Mann 

Dec. 12. 


FOR SWAN RIVIOR. 


Prima Donna 

.... 300 

. Mills 

Dec 5. 


• Touching at the Cape. 


OVERLAND MAILS for INDIA, 1830. 


Date 6f leaving 
London 

(via Falmouth). 


Arrived at Bombay, 
(via Suez, Aden, Ac.) 


2 1 
Arrived at 
g‘§ ; Madras. I 
Ian : 


January 10 .... March 20. .(per Hugh l.ind*ay)\ 

February 16 .April 11 (per Berenice) 

March 16 iMay 6 (per Atahvnta) 

April 13 June 21 (\ ec Colombo)] 

May 11 June 27 •• “ ‘ 1 

June 8 July 27 

July 6 Sept. 6 (per Orissa) ! 62 SepL 18 

August 3 .Sept. 22 • • • (per A talanta) 60 I 


Arrived at Calcutta. 
(In divisions). 


60 March 28 March 31, April 2, 3, 4 (4 divisional 
54 April 19. . April 22, 25, 27 (3 da) 

50 May 13 .. May 17, 18, 21, 21 (4 do.) 

69 July 1- . July 6, 7. 8 (3 do.) 

(per Berenice )J 47 July (»■■.. July 12, 14, 15 (3 da) 

{per Taptee)\ 49 Aug.4---. Aug. 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17 (3 do.) 

' — ^~~'i «««• •« . sept. 23, Ac. 


In accordance with the Convention concluded with France, a Mail will be made up in London, fur 
India, tdd Marseille** on Wednesday, the 4th of December. 

For the present, a Mail will be made up for India, rid Falmouth , on Saturday, the 21st of December, 
and Letters intended fur that conveyance must be specially addressed by that route. 
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INDEX TO VOL. XXX. 

PART I — ORIGINAL AND SELECT PAPERS. Ac. 


Abdomen-ripping in Japan, l 

Aborigines of Australia, t 65. 

Adultery , law relating to, in India, 161. 

Affgkanistan , British expedition against, 
4, 8,9, 161, 241 — language of, 255. 

Agra , destruction of children by wolves 
at, 91 — repair of the Taj at, 198. 

Akhlah-i-Jalaly , review of Mr. Thomp- 
son's translation of the, 14. 

Alakfoa- Rajavin-cadhai , or tale of the 
King of Alakesa-puri, 42. 

Alif Laila , review of tfie Calcutta edition 
of the, 69 — account of a MS. copy of 
the, in the British Museum, 177, 275. 

Americans , attempts of the, to open rela- 
tions with Japan, 265. 

Analyses of Eastern Works: — The 
Aklil&k-i-Jul&ly, 14 — the Alif Laila, 
69. 177> 2 75 — History of the Barmc- 
kides, 127 — the Chung King, 153. 

Anecdotes from the Akhl&k-i- Jal&ly, 29 — 
of Hastings' trial, 175 — illustrative of 
the character and manners of the Ja- 
panese, 185 — of Shah Jehan, 215— of 
a native governor of Surat, 217. 

Apologue from the Mahabliarata, 195. 

Aqueducts in India, 197. 

Arabian Nights , review of Mr. Torrens' 
translation of the, 69 — see also Alif 
Laila. 

Arabic , translations from the, 69, 127, 177, 
375. 

Arabic Empire, account of the land-tax of 
the, 52. 

Army, Indian, operations of, in Afghan- 
istan, 4, 90, it) 1, 163, 241 — early 
operations of, in Travancore, 43 — su- 
persession in the, 91. 

Asia, travels of Mr. Malcom in South- 
Eastern, 84— travels of Mr. Vigne in, 

303. 

Asiatic Society, Royal, proceedings of the 
Bombay branch of the, 159— of Ben- 
gal, 237 — lloyal, commencement of its 
meetings, 302. 

Assam , report on the manufacture and 
culture of tea in, 281. 

A uckland ( Lord ), 89. 

Australasia, affairs in, 4, 165. 

Aversion to women, peculiar cases of, in 
India, 124. 

Awakings, a series of pictures, 64, 104, 
26*2. 

Banquets , Japanese, 38. 

Barmekides , history of the, 127. 
Asiat.Journ, N. S. Vol. 30. No. 120. 


Bazin ( Baron), projected electrical tele- 
graph of, to communicate between Cal- 
cutta and London, 237. 

Bentinck (Lord Win.), 244. 

Biography : — Dr. Morrison, 62, 158 — 
the Barmekides, 127^- Runjeet Singh, 
MS— Maj.Gen. Sir 11. Stevenspn, 292. 

Births, observances at, in Japan, 33. 

Bombay , affairs at, 4, 90, 244 — branch 
of the Royal Asiatic Society at, 159- 
notes of a journey through France and 
Egypt to, 167 — civil service, 246. 

Book of Fidelity , the, 153, 

Bootan , mission to, 244. 

Boston, tale. from the, 294. 

Briggs (Gen.), essay by, on the cotton 
trade of India, 304. 

Bruce (Mr. C. A.), report of, on the 
culture of tea in Assam, 281, 

Bryce ( Dr. ), 260. 

Burdwan, the soi-disant raja of, 91. 

Burials, Japanese, 40. 

Burke and Hastings, anecdote of, 175. 

Burmah , affairs in, go, 243. 

Cabul, progress of the British expedition 
against, 4, 90, 161, 163,241 — entrance 
of Shah Sliooja into, 242. 

Caffres , affairs of the emigrant farmers 
and the, at Port Natal, 4. 

Calcutta , affairs at, 91, 161, 244. 

Canal , Alice Murdan’s, at Delhi, 197— 
its cost, 206. 

Candahar , conquest of, 4, 90. 

Cape of Good Hope , affairs of, 4. 

Carnac ( Sir J. R. ), 1 59, 246, 290. 

Carnatic, inland communication in, 163. 

Cathedral , new, at Calcutta, 162. 

Ceylon , affairs in, 163. 

Children , Japanese, 34. 

China, affairs in, i,pi, 163, 245 — history 
of the opium trade to, 2, 221. 

Chinese classical books, 153 — tea-labour- 
ers in Assam, 289. 

Chang King , the, or Chinese ‘Book of 
Fidelity,' 153. 

Civil Set'vice , Bombay. 246. 

Cochin-China , persecution of Christians 
in, 163. 

Concubinage in Hindostan, 122, 161. 

Converts, Hindu, 244. 

Cotton trade of India, essay on the, 304. 

Courts, Indian, administration of justice 
in, 11, 12. 

(3 A) 
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Crim.Con. 9 Hindu case of, 161. 

Critical Notices, 84, 237, 306— see also 
Review of Books . 

Dacca , muslins of, 151. 

Dancing in Japan, 30. 

Deccan , conspiracy in the, 90, 163, 244 — 
state of the, 290 — sugar, 30b*. 

Delhi , canal at, 197, *2or>. 

Dezima , in Japan, affairs at the Dutch 
factory at, *265, 272. 

Doeff (Heer), account of the Japanese 
drawn from, 32, 93, 185, 265. 

Dost Mahomed Khan, chief of Cabul, flight 
of, 90, 163, 242. 

Duff (Rev. A. ). review of his “ India and 
India Missions/’ 258. 

Dutch accounts of Japan, 32, 93, 185, 
265 — gradual conquest of Sumatra by 
the, 245 — factory at Dezima, 265, 272. 

Eastern news, review of, 1, 89, 161, 241 
— works, analyses of, 14, 69, 1*27, 153, 
*77r275. 

East- India Company , errors and fallacies 
respecting their government in India, 
5, 147, 197— first connexion between 
the, and the state of Travail core, 43 — 
implicated in the opium traffic with 
China, 243 — Dutch, 265, 272. 

Education of children in Japan, 34 — Ro- 
manizing system of, in India, 137 — in 
Bengal, under the superintendence of 
the Committee of Public Instruction, 
244. 

Egypt , notes of a journey through France 
and, to Bombay, 1 66. 

Electrical telegraph, 237. 

Emigrants in Australia, 165. 

English , attempts of the, to open relations 
with Japan, 272. 

Errors and Fallacies respecting India, 5, 
147. 197. 

Ethics , Muhammadan, 14. 

Everest (Col.), remonstrance of, against 
the conduct of the Royal Society, 237. 

Fable , Hindu, of the Gardener and his 
Parrot, 209, 210. 

Fairs, fancy, of Shah Jchan, 214. 

Fallacies respecting India, 5, 147, 197. 

Famines in Tndia, 198. 

Females of Japan, 32, 190 — of Ilindostan, 
114,207,247. 

Fischer (Heer O.), account of the Japa- 
nese drawn from, 32, 93, 1 85, 265. 

France , notes of a journey through, 16b. 

Games, Japanese, 39. 

Gardener and his Parrot, fable of the, 209. 

Ghazal from the mystical Dlwan of JalaU 
uddln Rumi, 176. 


Ghizni , storm and capture of, 165, 241 — 
alleged massacre of prisoners at, 242. 

Galownin (Capt.)> imprisonment of, in 
Japan, 270, 272. 

Hafiz , lines from the Persian of, 1 1 3. 

Hara-kiri , or abdomen-ripping, 185, 187. 

Harems in the Fast. 207. 

Hasan and the Derwish , story of, 1 79. 

Harun al- Rashid, persecution of the Bar- 
mekides by, 127. 

Hastings (Warren), anecdote of, 175. 

Havre, visit to, it>7. 

Ilindostan , the Women of, 114, 207, 247. 

Hindus, errors and fallacies respecting 
the, 5* '47, 197 -marriages amongst 
the, 1 14 — case of seduction, 1 til— king- 
craft, 1 95 — zenanas, 207 — fable, 209 — * 
converts, 244. 

Hyderabad , affairs at, 163. 

Idolatry , support of, in India, 147. 

India, British, review of news from, 1, 89, 
i(5 1, 241 — errors and fallacies respect- 
ing. 5i *47, 197 — sketches of the later 
history of, 43 — women of, 114, 207, 
*47 — education of the natives of, 137 
—revenue settlements in, 138 — pro- 
jected electrical telegraph to commu- 
nicate between, and every part of the 
world, 237— review of Mr. Duffs work 
on, 258 — cotton trade of, 304. 

, Dutch, operation of the govern- 
ment of, in Sumatra, 245— affairs in Ja- 
pan, 2(35, 27 2. 

Infants, management of, in Japan, 34. 

Ingenuity of the Japanese, 193. 

Jalaluddln Rumi, ghazal from the mysti- 
cal dnvan of, 17b. 

Jami al Tuarihk , discovery of a portion of 
the, 302. 

Japanese, Manners and Customs of the, 
32, 93, 185, 265, viz. — women of Ja- 
pan, 32, 190— ceremonious observances 
at births, 33 — management of children, 
34 — marriage ceremonies, 35 — social 
intercourse, 37 — banquets, 38 — tea- 
driuking, ib. — music, 39 — dancing, ib. 

— games, ib. — rustic parties, ib. — 
story-tellers, 40 — burials, ib. — despo- 
tism of the government, 93 — sove- 
reigns, ib. — council of state, 94— vas- 
sal princes, 95— governors of provinces 
and towns, 97 — spies, 98 — population, 
99 — classes of society, ib. — laws, 10 1 

— punishments, 102 — prisons, 103— 
abdomen-ripping, 185 — civil wars, 188 
— ferocity in punishments, 189 — de- 
voted fidelity of the people, 190 — their 
contempt for life, ib. — good humour 
and love of drollery, 192— ingenuity, 
193 — care in the administration of jus- 
tice, 1 94— attempts of the Americaus, 
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Notes of a journey through France and 
Egypt, to Bombay, 166. 


Russians, and English to open rela- 
tions with, 285. 

Jehanghir , extraordinary aversion of, to 
the lovely Nour Jtfian, 125. 

Joudhpore , expedition against, 243. 

Journey through France and Egypt to 
Bombay, 166. 

Justice , former and present mode of ad- 
ministering, in India, 11, 12 — care in 
the administration of, in Japan, 194. 

Kashmir , visits of travellers to, 303. . 

Keane {Gen. Sir John), 91, 241, 243. 

Khcra }, or land-tax, of the Arabic em- 
pire, account of the, 52. 

Kingcraft , Hindu, 195. 

KurnooJ, expedition against, 243. 

Kurruck Singh , successor to Runjeet 
Singh, character of, 89, 146. 

Lands , irrigation of, in India, 187— com- 
bination of native holders of, at Cal- 
cutta, 201. 

Land-tax of the Arabic empire, 52 — in 
British India, 138, 148. 

Laws of Japan, 101. 

Leach (Lieut.), Afghan grammar by, 255. 

Literature, Persian, 14, 50, 113, 1 2b', 294 
— Arabic, 69, 127, 177, 275 — oriental, 
destruction of, 137 — Chinese, 153. 

Macaulay (Colonel), 44. 

Macnaghten (Mr. W. II.), review of his 
edition of the Alif Lada , 89. 

Mahdbhdrata, apologue from the, 195— 
curious copy of the, 302. 

Marriages amongst the Japanese, 35 — in 
Ilindostan, 114 — Hindu precepts res- 
pecting, 119 — law of oifcnccs relating 
to, in India, lftt. 

Manufactures of India, 151. 

Metcalfe (Sir Charles), 204. 

Meteorology of Scindc, 258. 

Meylan , uccount of the Japanese drawn 
from, 32, 93, 185, 205. 

Mikado , tlie, of the Japanese, 93. 

Missions , India, 258. 

Morrison (I)r.), review of the “ Memoirs 
of the Life and Labours of/' 62, 158. 

Mothers , Japanese, 33, 

Muhammadan ethics, 14 — marriages in 
I-lindostan, 11 8-— harems, 207. 

Music of the Japanese, 39. 

Muslins , decay in the manufacture of, at 
Dacca, 151. 

Nairs, polyandry among the, 123, 1C2. 

Navigation, inland, in India, 10, 182. 

Nepaul , affairs in, 243. 

News , Eastern, review of, 1, 89, 1 6 1, 241. 

Nizami, lines after the Persian of, 50. 


Offering, an, to departed Beauty and 
Friendship, 218. 

Omar Pin Na'mdn, story of, 72. 

Opium trade in China, 1, 91, 163, 226, 
245— its history, 2, 221 — sale at Cal- 
cutta, 184 — petition to the Privy Coun- 
cil respecting the seizure of^ in China, 
ih. — preparation of, 221. 

Onental literature, destruction of, 137. 

Vellew (Capt.), of the Pheeton, suicides 
caused by, in Japan, 185, 187. * 

J*ersia, affairs in, 245. 

Persian , translations from the, 14, 294 — 
lines after the, of Nizami, 50— lines 
from the, of Hafiz, 113 — of Sadi, 126. 

Phceton, ship, at Japan, 185, 187. 

Pilgrim-tax in India, 148. 

Poetry: — Lines after the Persian of Ni- 
zami, 50 — A wakings, a Series of Pic- 
tures, 64, 104, 282 — Lines from the 
Persian of Hafiz, 113— -Lines from the 
Persian of Sadi, 126— an Offering to 
departed Beauty and Friendship, 218. 

Polyandry in the mountainous regions of 
India, 123. 

Polygamy iu Hindustan, 122. 

Poonah , conspiracy at, 290, 291. 

Poor, Hindu, support of, 198. 

Population of Japan, 99. 

Princes of Japan, 95. 

Prisons in Japan, 103. 

Punishments in Japan, 102, 189. 

Punjab, affairs in the, 4, 89, 243 — career 
ot Runjeet Singh, sovereign of the, 1^5. 

Rajpootana, affairs in, 90. 

Rashid ed-din , discovery of a portion of a 
long-lost work of, 302. 

Revenue settlements in British India, 138. 

Review of Books and Critical Notices: 
— Thompson’s Practical Philosophy of 
the Muhammadan People, 14 — Me- 
moirs of the Life and Labours of Dr. 
Morrison, 6 2, 158 — Macnaghten’s edi- 
tion of the Alif Laila, or Book of the 
Thousand Nights and One Night, 69 
‘ Torrens's translation of the Arabian 
Nights, 70 — Malcom’s Travels in 
South-Eastern Asia, 84— -Burnes’ Visit 
to the Court of Sinde, 85 — Emma Ro- 
berts* East- India Voyager, ib. — Wise’s 
Analysis of One Hundred Voyages to 
and from India, China, &c., ib. — 
Hough's Military Law Authorities, i&. 
— Moore’s Reports of Cases before the 
Judicial Committee appealed from In- 
dia, ib. — Harris’s Wild Sports of South- 
ern Africa, 88 — Sigmond on Tea, ib. — 
Makhailofsky-Danilefsky’s History of 
the Campaign in France in 1814, to.—- 
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Boileau’s Traverse Tables , ib.— Haugh- 
ton’s Inquiry into the First Principles 
of Reasoning, ib. — Murray’s Histori- 
cal and Descriptive Account of British 
America, 87 — Forster’s Lives of Emi- 
nent British Statesmen, ib. — Wade's 
British History, chronologically ar- 
ranged, ib. — Swain son’s Natural His- 
tory of Fishes, Amphibians, and Rep- 
tiles, 88 — Maxims, Morals, and Golden 
Rules, ib. — Rose's Ncxv General Bio- 
graphical Dictionary, ib. — Bell's His- 
tory of British Reptiles, ib. — Repton’s 
Landscape Gardening, by Loudon, ib. 
— Godwin’s Churches of London, ib. 
— E^rest's Letters to the Duke of 
Sussex, remonstrating against the con- 
duct of the Royal Society, ‘237 — Lives 
of the most Eminent Literary and Sci- 
entific Men of France, 239 — Ray’s 
Treatise on the Medical Jurisprudence 
of Insanity, ib. — Jackson and Scott’s 
Life of the Duke of Wellington, ib. — 
Yarrell's History of British Birds, 240 
— Jones* General Outline of the Ani- 
mal Kingdom, ib. — Blaine’s Encyclo- 
paedia of Rural Sports, ib. — the An- 
nuals, for 1840,240, 308 — Duff’s India 
and India Missions, 258 — Barber, 
Curtis, and Philojohunnes, on Steam- 
Communication with India, 306 — 
Knight's Oriental Outlines, 307 — Mo- 
riamne, ib. — Woolhouse’s Investiga- 
tion of Mortality in the Indian Army, 
308— Dunham's History of Scandina- 
via,#. — James’s Henry of Guise, ib. — 
Haughton’s Inquiry into the Nature of 
Language, ib. 

Review of Eastern News, 1, 89, 161, 241. 

Roads in India, 9. 

Roberts (Miss E.), notes by, of a journey 
through Frunce and Egypt, to Bombay, 
166. 

Romanizing system in India, 137. 

Rouen, description of, 169. 

Runjeet Singh, affairs of, 4, 89 — his death, 
89 — remarkable features of bis eventful 
history, 145 — sons of, 243. 

Russians , attempts of the, to open rela- 
tions with Japan, 267, 

Sadi, lines from the Persian of, 126 — 
tale from the Bostan of, 294. 

Saint and the Sinner, the, a tale from the 
Bostan, 294. 

Sama Vaiva , a Sanscrit work, 237. 

Sandwich Islands , affairs at the, 4. 

Sntiaruh, dethronement of the rajah of, 

244, 

Seine, voyag .* up the, 17 1 scenery on 

its banks, ib. 

Settlements, revenue, in British India, 138. 

Shah Jthan, mausoleum of, at Agra, 198 
■ -—description of the fancy fairs of, 214 
—anecdote of, 015* 
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Shah Shoqja-ool- Moolkh, 4, 90, 242. 

Siam, affairs in, 246. 

Siebold (Dr. von), account of the Japa- 
nese drawn from, 32, 93, 185, 2 (>5 — 
suicides caused by him in Japan, 187. 

Sikhs , affairs of the, 4, 89, 145. 

Sinde, affairs in, 90, 243 — meteorology 
of, 256. 

Sketches of the later History of British 
India: — Affairs of Travancore, 43 - 

Societies, Proceedings of : — Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
159— 1 : British- Indian Societies, 204 — 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, 237 — Royal 
Asiatic Society, 302. 

Society, various classes of, in Japan, 99, 

Sovereigns, the, of Japan, 93. 

Spies, general use of, in Japan, 98. 

Steam navigation, inland, in India, 10, 
162 — communication with India, via 
the Red Sea, 307. 

Stevenson (Maj.Gen. Sir R.), biographi- 
cal notice of, 292. 

Story of Oman Bin Na’m&n, 72 — of Has- 
san and the Denvish, 179 — various, 
from the Alif Laila, 275. 

Story-tellers, Japanese, 40. 

Suicides, imperative, in Japan, 187. 

Sugar, Deccan, specimen of, 306. 

Sumatra , gradual conquest of, 245. 

Superstition , Roman Catholic and Hindu, 
compared, 205. 

Survey, the great trigonometrical, in In- 
dia, 238. 

Suttee, the rite of, in India, 120, 121— 
extensive, at Lahore, 147. 

Tale of the King of Alakcsa-puri, from 
the Tamil, 42 — of the Saint and the 
Sinner, from the Persian, 294 — see also 
Story . 

Tamil, tale from the, 42. 

Tax, land, of the Arabic empire, 52- 
land, in British India, 138, 148. 

Taylor (Rev. Mr.), 42. 

Tea , report on the manufacture of, and 
on the extent and produce of the plan- 
tations in Assam, 281. 

Tea-drinking in Japan, 38. 

Telegraph , electrical, to communicate be- 
tween Calcutta and London, 237. 

Thompson (Mr. W. F. ), review of his 
“ Practical Philosophy of the Muham- 
madan People,” 14. 

Torrens ( Mr. IJ.), review of his translation 
of the Alif Laila, 69. 

Trade , opium, in China. 1, 91, 163, 221, 
24;}— attempts of foreigners to open 
trade with Japan, 265— cotton, of In- 
dia, 304. 

Travancore, affairs of, in connexion with 
the later history of British India, 43. 
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Trevelyan (Mr. C. E.). recommendation 
of the Romanizing system by, 1 37. 

Vigne (Mr. G.T.), interesting collections 
made by, in the East, 303— outline of 
his travels, ib. 

Widows , Hindu, 1 20 — burning of, 1 2 1 , 1 47, 

Wilson (Rev. Dr.), 159. 
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Wilson (Rev. Daniel), Bishop of Cal- 
cutta, 162. 

Women , Japanese, 32, 190— of Hindos- 
tan, 114, 207,247 — haters, 124. 

Works , analyses of Eastern, 14, 69, 127, 
153 . 

Zenanas in India. 207. 

Ziogoon of the Japanese, 93, 187, 190. 
Zoolas, treaty with the, 4. 


PART II.— ASIATIC AND HOME INTELLIGENCE. 


Aborigines , murder of, in Australia, 43, 
134 — grand feast to, at Port Phillip, 
i.'30 — murders by, in Australia, 20b, 
212 — disease amongst, at Fliuder’s Is- 
land, 207— protection to, in Australia, 
207, 20B, 313. 

Acote, conflict with llheels at, 110. 

Acts, India, notices of: — Jurisdiction of 
magistrates at Calcutta, 85, 293 — con- 
tract for foreign labour with natives, 
107 — levy of bucks and fees at Bom- 
bay, 122 — translation of tlic acts, 189. 

Aden, range of the thermometer at, 120 
—description of the place, ib. — its po- 
pulation, ib. — about to be strongly for- 
tified, 121 — sickness at, 121, 298 — 
commercial prospects of, 298— gallant 
conduct of Lieut. Daniel ut the cap- 
ture of, 350. 

Addiscombe , Seminary at, 229. 

Adjutants , qualification of, 156. 

Afghanistan — see Cabal, Sfc. 

A 011 a, destruction of children by wolves 
at, 91 — progress of the great road from 
Bombay to, 193 — steam meeting at, 
278 — deaths from drunkenness near, 
292. 

Agri- Horticultural Society of Madras, 25 
— of India, 83, 272. 

Ahmedabad, mysterious death of an opium 
agent at, 123 — accidental death of Maj. 
Willock at, 194. 

Alexander v. Cape and others, case of, 77* 

Alexander and Co., estate of, 275. 

Alexandria , accommodations at, 301. 

Alexandria (Lake), in South Australia, 
examination of, 44, 1 35, 207. 

AUahabad, proposed newspaper at, 189 
— dulness of, ib. — camel-car from, to 
Kurnaul, ib. 

Alligator , large, 25. 

Allowances to amlabs at sudder stations, 
47— Indian, 342 — to executive engi- 
neers at Bombay, 349 — medical, at 
Bombay, 349, 350. 

Ameerapoora — see JBurmah. 

Amlahs , allowances to, 47. 

Annuities, civil service, 291. 

Appeals from India, 258. 

Apthorp (Capt.), operations of, in the 
Mahee Caunta, 123, 160. 


Arhuthnot (Sir II.), accident to, 123. 

Arcot, tampering with sepoys at, 356. 

Akmy (Company’s) in India: — Progress 
of the Bengal and Bombay troops to- 
wards Cabul, 20, 25, 47, 65, 94, 143, 
145, 1 «5, 282, 3 1 5, 322, 35b— expedition 
against Joudlipore, 104, 290, 327 — 
against Kurnool, 109,294, 340 — drum- 
mers practising trades, 25— unfit re- 
cruits, 47, 144 — standard of recruits, 
50 — new commanders- in -chief, 61 , 166, 
259 — augmentation to the corps of En- 
gineers, b8, 148 — Buying- Out Fund 
in Bengal, 85 — plan for the relief of 
military insolvents, 106 - — promotion 
and patronage in the medical service, 
1 07 — examination of officers in the ori- 
ental languages, 153, 157, 221, 335, 
347 — movements of corps at Madras, 
15b, 340— qualification of adjutants 
and quarter-masters, 156 — Guzerat 
irregular horse, 1 59 — rank of medical 
officers, 159, 218 — pensions to widows 
of members of the Medical Board and 
of superintending surgeons, ib.— Gen. 
Sir II. Fane, 159— the Reserve Force 
of Sinde, 160 — salaries of deputy judge 
advocates,!^. — operations in the Mahee 
Caunta, 123, 160— relief of corps at 
Bombay, 160, 350 — supersession of 
Company’s by Queen’s officers, 180, 
182— case of Major Generals Nottand 
Willshire, 180, 278— fete given by a 
subadar, 184 — exemption from tolls, 
217 — gallant conduct of natives, 219 — 
medical aid to detachments on ship 
board, ib. — table allowance, ib. — reck- 
oning of service by the native troops 
for pension, &c., ib. — medical store- 
keepers, ib. — Ava prize money, 222, 
342 — Guzerat provincial battalion, 223 
—transfer of officers to the invalid es- 
tablishment, t&.— attendance of officers 
at the religious ceremonies of the 
natives, 248 — embarkation of various 
detachments from England, 260 — com- 
munications from tlie Army of the In- 
dus, 278 — beards, 282— drunkenness, 
292 — dress regulations, 325, 34a — 
rank of members of the Medical Board, 
325 — family remittances, and effects of 
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deceased officers and soldiers, £6. —new 
European regiments, 32b' — additional 
(or ninth) company to the infantry re- 
giments, ib.— Sebundee Corps of Upper 
Assam, 327 — honorary distinction to 
corps, 328, 340 — full tentage, ib. — 
pension regulations, ib. — recruit depot 
battalions in Bengal, ib. — Bourbon 
prize money, 34° — Indian allowance, 
342— executive engineers, 349 — medi- 
cal allowances, 350 — see also Courts- 
martial, Sfc. 

Army (Queen's) serving in the East: — 
mortality amongst the troops at Bel- 
lary, 2.$ — farewell order to the 94th 
regt. on its leaving Ceylon, 52 — stand- 
ard of recruits, 55 — movements of 
corps, 55, 68 — supersession of Com- 
pany's by Queen’s officers, 180, 182, 
278 — exchange for bills in re-payment 
of advances, 217— augmentation of the 
regiments, 217 — family remittances of 
officers, 222— embarkation of various 
detachments from England, 260 — mor- 
tality in the service in Bengal, 271— 
15th Hussars, 350 — courts- martial, 48, 
330 — promotions and changes, 49, 54, 
154,218, 259,336— furloughs, 49, 154, 
218, 337. 

A mold (Brigadier), death of, 286. 

Arracan , population and revenue of, 190. 

Arsenal at Fort William, attempted des- 
truction of the, 291. 

Assam , coal of, 17 — dispersion of a body 
of insurgent Kliampties in, 82 — tea, its 
character, 83— Tea Company, its junc- 
tion with the Bengal Tea Association, 
90 — murder in, 189 — native medical 
students for, 282 — annexation of the 
districts of Upper, to Bengal, 326 — 
Sibundce Corps of Upper, 327. 

Assay-mastership at Bombay, 30. 

Association , Landholders', in Bengal, 16, 
79 — Calcutta Steam Tug, 23, 180 — 
Bengal Tea, 90 — Trade, at Calcutta, 
106. 

Auckland (Lord), 24, 292, 315. 

Australia (South) Intelligence: —Go- 
vernor Gawler's journey into the inte- 
rior, 44— new settlement at Port Lin- 
coln, 46, 209, 211 — special survey of 
lands, 46, 210 — German emigrants, 46, 
2ii — ships at Port Adelaide, 46— 
Capt. Sturt's examination of the com- 
munication between Lake Alexandrina 
and the ocean, 135— the aborigines, 
207, 313 — town of Milner, 208— Mr. 
Eyre's overland journey from N. S. 
Wales to Adelaide, ib village of 
Klemzig, 211 — new tract of country, 
ib. — drought and dysentery, 2 12 — mur- 
ders by the blacks, £6.— political fac- 
tion, 212, 313 — complaints against the 
system of land-sales, 313— appoint- 
ments, 227 — births, marriages, and 
deaths, 53, 227. 

(Western), state of, 212, 


Australia : see also New South Wales, 
Van Diemen ' 8 Land, Sfc. 

Ava , uffairs at — see Burmah. 

A wdry (Chief Justice), 122, 164. 

Bacchus , relic representing, 17. 

Backeryunge , human sacrifices in the dis- 
trict of, 189, 277. 

Badukhshan , ancient patera from, 17. 

Bahrein , expedition under Kourshid Pa- 
sha against, 32, 305. 

Balkrishen Ilerha-jee Mahajun , case of 
Pundoorung Bullal Pundit v., 258. 

Ballads, Hindu, 81. 

Bank of Bengal, falling-off in the divi- 
dend of, 107, 180 — rates of its discount, 
180 — state of its affairs, 276. 

— — , Union, of Calcutta, extension of 
its capital, 83, 277 — disposal of its 
shares, 83, 180. 

— — , Agra, rate of its exchange on 
London, 180 — state of its affairs, 277 
— dividend of, ib. — secretaryship of, ib. 

, Government Savings, at Bombay, 

deposits in the, 51. 

■ — - of Bombay, orders of the Court 

of Directors respecting the, 121. 

■ , Joint Stock, at Madras, pro- 

posed formation of a, 295. 

of Western India, proposed, 302. 

Baptism of Parsecs at Bombay, 28, 67, 
298 — of natives at Calcutta, 292. 

Buruda, contumacy of the Guicowar of, 
28 — local corps at, 159. 

Bnrrackpore , debating club at, 106. 

Batavia , exactions at, 125— shipping, 53, 
165, 226 — deaths, 355. 

Battalions , provincial, 223 — recruit de- 
pot, in Bengal, 328. 

Beards in the Indian army, 282. 

Beckancer, intrigue between the states of 
Sinde and, 291. 

Bellary * disease in the garrison of, 24— 
misunderstanding between command- 
ing officers at, ib. 

Beloochees, skirmishes with, 20, 96, 97 
— plunderers, 102, 290. 

Benares , cultivation of sugar at, 272. 

Bentinck (Lord W. C. ), death of, 279 — 
his career in India, 280 — tribute to his 
memory, 281. 

Beyrout , government post between Bus- 
sorah and, 301. 

Bhawanipore , account of the Christian 
institution at, 179. 

B heels, conflict with, in the Acote dis- 
trict, 110 — in the Malice Cuunta, 123, 
160. 

Bheem Sein Thappa ( Gen. ), death of, 274. 

Biography: — Shah Shooju, King of Ca- 
bul, 6 — Bheem Sein Thappa, of Ne- 
poul, 274. 

Biscuits made by steam, 1 89. 

Bishop of Madras, visitation of the» 295. 

Board, Military, at Bombay, 51 — Medi- 
cal, members of, 159, 218, 325. 

Bokhara , release of Col. Stoddart at, 105. 

Bolabola , state of the island of, 214. 
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Dolan Pass , march of the British troops 
through the. 20, 96, 288. 

Dolaram , conspiracy at, 119. 

Bombay Intklliokmck 1 The new go- 

vernor, 25, 87, 117, 159, 295 — Army 
of the Indus, 25, 65, 94, 185, 282, 315, 
3‘ 22 » 3C>6 — opium trade with China, 25, 
67 — the Sutlej and the Indus, 27 — 
conversion of Parsecs, 28, 87, 298 — 
Surat, 28, 1 22, 298 — the G uicowar, 28 — 
Kurachee, ft. — rock inscriptions. 30 — 
durability of teak timber, ft. — Dr. Kays, 
ib. — police in the Deccan, ib. — work- 
ing camels in draft, ib. — the Grant tes- 
timonial, ib. — bridge at Poonah, ft.— 
the conspiracy at Poonah, 87, 117, 297 
— famine in Kattywar, 87, 119, 123 — 
Cornet Chapman, 87, 122 — conspiracy 
at Bolaram, 1 19 — weather and crops, 
120, 301 — Aden, 120, 298 — Bombay 
Bank, 121— Sawunt Waree, ib. — steam 
r. the monsoon, ib. — Indian coal, 122 
— Chief Justice Awdry, 122, 184 — 
levy of bucks and fees by holders of 
rent-free lands, 122 — fraudulent pro- 
ceedings by native servants, ib. — death 
of an opium merchant at Ahmedabad, 
123 — engagement with the Bheels in 
the Myhee Caunta, 123, 180 — Maha- 
blesliwur iron manufacture, 123 — jars 
from the caves of Canaru, ib. — work 
in refutation of Christianity, ib. — roads, 
193— Sattaruh, 194, 295 — Major E. 
II. Willock, 194 — insurrectionists at 
Khaid, ib. — new commander- in-chief, 
259 — native memorial, 297 — coco-nut 
day at Surat, 298— desire for English 
education, ib. — law of inheritance, 299 
— route to Europe by Egypt, ib. — draw- 
back on Sinde produce, 301 — govern- 
ment post between Bussorali and Bey- 
rout, ib. — re-publication of Puine’s 
Age of Reason, ib. — cholera in the 
Deccan, 302 — Bank of Western In- 
dia, ib. — opium crop in Malwa, ib. — 
prices of European goods, 73, 170, 284, 
380— securities and exchanges, 74, 171, 
265, 381 — shipping, births, marriages, 
and deaths, 52, 72, 184, 225, 354. 

— Government Orders : — Com- 

mittees of Survey, 51 — Government 
Savings Bank, ib. — overland postage, 
52 — post-office at Mliow, ib. — Guzerat 
irregular horse, 159— deputy paymas- 
ters at stations, ib. — new governor, ib. 
— rank of medical officers: Lord Clive’s 
Fund, if). — Gen Sir II. Fane, if). — the 
Reserve Force of Scinde, 180— sala- 
ries of deputy judge advocates, ft.— 
II. C. steamer Zenobia, ib.— operations 
in the Mahee Caunta, ib. — movements 
of corps, 180, 350 — Ava prize money, 
222 — deposits required on taking na- 
tive servants up the Red Sea, 16. — abuse 

- of official franks, ft.— re-employment 
of public servants, ib.— family remit- 
tances of Queen’s officers — rate of ex- 
change, ib. — Guzerat provincial battn- 
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lion, 223— transfer of officers to the In- 
valid establishment, ft.-— classification 
of passengers by H.C. steamers, ib . — 
allowances to executive engineers, 349 
— superintending surgeon at Deesa, ib. 
— medical allowances, 350 — services of 
the naval forces at Bushire, ft.— gal- 
lant conduct of Lieut. Daniel, ft. — 
II. M. 15th Hussars, ft. — courts-mar- 
tial, 223, 350— appointments and fur- 
loughs, 71, 160, 224, 351 — see also 
Navy ( I ntfian) . 

— Supreme Court : — Larkins v. 
Lewis (case of ciim. con.) t 1 10. 

Bootan , mission to, 275. 

Boston Bay , in Port Lincoln, n«*w settle- 
ment at, 48, 209. 

Bourbon prize money, 340. 

Brewery at the Kcilgherries, 295. 

Bridge at Poonah, 30. 

Brine , spontaneous heating of, 20. 

Bughatf death of the Raja of, 291. 

Burdwan , action for defamation against 
the Ranee of, 23— sentence on thesot- 
disant Raja of, 87, 80, 271. 

Burmah, failure of Capt. Macleod's nego- 
tiations in, 87, 302 — the late earth- 
quake in, 126, 194 — probabilities of a 
war with, 128, 127— hostile prepara- 
tions of the government of, 126, 302, 
303 — preparations in India for a war 
with, 127, 198 — prize money, 222, 342. 

Bushire , affairs at, 87, 305 — services of 
the naval forces at, 350. 

Bushrangers in N.S. Wales, 134. 

Bussorali , government post between, and 
Beyrout, 301. 

Buying-out in the army, 85. 

Cabul , biographical sketch of Shah Shoo- 
jah, ex-king of, 8 — progress of the 
Britisli expedition against Candahar 
and, 20, 25, 47, 65, 96, *43. »45, i»5, 
282, 315, 322, 358 — march of Shall 
Shoojah’s force towards, 20, 25, 94, 
147, 185, 282, 315, 322, 358— move- 
ments of Dost Mahomed, the chief of, 
22, 25, 68, 101, 285, 320 — imprison- 
ment of Mr. Campbell and others at, 
101 — readiness of the Sindcans to as- 
sist the ruler of; 101, 290 — description 
of, 278, 285 — robberies at, 286 — tor- 
ture of Dr. Harlaml at, ft.— climate of, 
ft. — the Kuzzilbashes of, ft. — death of 
Brigadier Arnold at, 286 — restoration 
of Shah Shooja to the throne of, 320 — 
flight of Dost Mahomed from, 322, 358 
—distribution of the Britisli force at, 
356. 

Caffrcs , affairs of the Dutch farmers and 
the, at Port Natal, 46. 141, 215, 257, 
314 — depredations of the, 257, 314. 

Cairo , accommodations at, 301. 

Calantan> aggressions of the Malay chiefs 
at, 125 — threatened invasion of, by the 
Siamese, 199. 

Calcutta Intelligence : — Shall Shooja, 
6— earthquake, 15— Hindu College, ft. 
— native education, 15, 273— Dorjee- 
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ling, 1 6— Bengal tobacco, ib . — ancient 
patera found at Badukhshnn, 17— coal 
of Assam, i7*.— fair at Jautec Davie, ib. 
— camel-riding over the isthmus of 
Suez, 18— the dripping- well of Sunse- 
darn, 20— spontaneous hen ting of brine, 
ib. — ‘the army of the Indus, 20, 25, 65, 
94* M3, 185* *82, 315, 322, 356— 
Dhurma Subha, 23, 176— levy of the 
pilgrim-tax, 23, 106, 176, 293— disco- 
very of ancient coins, 23 — substitution 
of white vitriol for Epsom salts, ib . — 
explosion at Ishapoor, ib.— Steam- Tug 
Association, ib. — state of crime in Cal- 
cutta.^. — Mr. Hedger and the Ranee 
Komal Kowaree of Burdwan, ib. — dis- 
missal of the deputy collector of Cut- 
tack, ib. — native medical students, 23, 

82, 183, 282 — converts at Kishnaghur, 
23 — Mr. J. C. Marshman, ib. — bequest 
of Neelmonev Day, ib. — botanical esta- 
blishment at Saharunpoor, 24 — the 
plague at Pali, ib. — census (anti-Mai - 
thusian) at Mussoorie and Simla, ib.— 
native states, 6b', 91, 102, 187, 288 — 
inundation, and indigo crops, 6d, 179, 
293 — the soi-disant Pertab Chund, 67, 
80,271 — Cornet Chapman, 67, 122 — 
new five per cent, loan, 67 — education 
of Government wards, 79 — the re- 
sumptions, ib. — Hindu ballads, 81 — 
insurgents in Assam, 82 — Union Bank, 

83, 180, 277 — Agricultural Society of 
India, 83,272 — Assam tea, 83 — Buy- 
ing-out Fund, 85 — summary jurisdic- 
tion of magistrates, 85, 293 — native 
oppression, 86 — the crops, ib. — sala- 
ries in the civil service, ib .— Assam 
Tea Company, 90, 180 — release of 
slaves, 90 — wolves at Agra, 91 — state 
of crime in Bengal, ib. — death of Run- 
jeet Singl), 91 — the Pautaalah , or 
Hindu school, 105, 190 — new steam 
project, 106, 269 — pilgrimage of Rajah 
Kishennatli Roy, 106 — debating club 
at Barrackpore, ib. — houses destroyed 
by the late fires, ib. — ticca bearers, ib. 
— relief of military insolvents, ib. — 
proposed new cathedral, 106, 174 — 
Mirzapore English school, 106 — exac- 
tions by the native police in the Mid- 
napore districts, ib. — enlistment of men 
by residents of Oude, ib .— the great 
trigonometrical survey, 107 — a native 
cure, ib. —destruction of the Chow- 
ringhce theatre, 107, 177 — abolition of 
the drawback system, 1 07 — Berujal Ca- 
tholic Expositor , ib — Bank of Bengal, 
107, 180, 276— passage- boats on the 
Indus, 66, 107 — Mr. Bignell, 107- 
promotion and patronage in the medi- 
cal service* ib. — improvements in the 
post-office, 107,278 — Cooly Act, 107 — 
investigation of charges of corruption 
against a high civil functionary, ib. — 
exaggeration of native reports, 143 — 
prison discipline, 176 — fallacies res- 
pecting India* 16.— -the Persian Ian- 
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guage, 178— Christian institution at 
Bhawanipore, 179 — money market, 
shares, &c., 180— Agra Bank, 180, 
277— Generals Nott and Willshire, 
180 — swearing upon the Koran, 183— 
a subadar’s fete at Delhi, 184 — estate 
of Fergusson and Co., 185 — of Colvin 
and Co., ib. — of Cruttenden, Mackil- 
lop and Co., 185, 275— freight by in- 
land steamers, 189, 292 — roads, 16, 
1 89— translation of the acts and regu- 
lations of Government, 189 — accident 
to Capt. Wheatley, ib. — foundry at Cos- 
si pore, ib. — making biscuit by steam, 
ib. — human sacrifices, 189, 277 — his- 
tory of India in Bengalee, 189— mur- 
der by a Garrow chief, ib. —new coal 
field in Mergui, ib. — newspaper at Al- 
lahabad, 16.— camel-car from Allahabad 
to Kurnaul, ib.— freight to Liverpool, 
&c., 190 — population and revenue of 
Arracan, io. — Rajah of Coochbehar, 
ib. — steam communication, 269 — im- 
provement 111 native society, 271 — 
personation, ib. — mortality in II. M. 
service, ib. — Bishop Heber’s statue, 

273 — Blieem Sein Thappa, of Nepaul, 

274 — estate of Mackintosh and Co., ib. 
—of Alexander and Co., 275— mission 
to Bootan, ib. — local mints, i&.— re- 
duction of postage, 278 — communica- 
tions from the army, ib. — trade of Ben- 
gal, ib. — Sanscrit defence of Christia- 
nity, ib. — description of Cabul, ib. — 
Lord William Bentinck, 279 — beards 
in the Indian army, 282 —Native Chris- 
tian Protection Society, 291 — letters 
by the Wuter Witch , ib. — civil service 
annuities, ib. — Rajah of Bughat, ib. — 
attempt to destroy the arsenal in the 
fort, ib. — abstraction of Company’s pa- 
per, 292 — adjudication against Brijo- 
nauth Baboo, ib. — Col. Young, ib. — 
baptism of ti brahmin youth, ib.— case 
of the Rev. Mr. Driberg and Rajch un- 
der Bonnerjee, ib. — converts at Cal- 
cutta, ib. — sale of opium scrip, ib. — 
Assam, ib. — post communication be- 
tween British India and Afghanistan, 
ib. — disorder and inebriety in an artil- 
lery detachment, ib. — the Governor- 
general, ib. — deputy governorship of 
the military orphan management, 293 
— affray at Midnapore, ib. — the anni- 
versary of the legal emancipation of 
the press, ib. — consecration of Christ 
Church, ib. — continuation of the pil- 
grim-tax at Juggernautli, 1*6.— kidnap- 
ping of young native widows and native 
children, ib. — prices of European 
Goods, 73, 170, 264, 360— securities 
and exclmngs, 74, 171, 265, 316- 
shipping, births, marriages, and deaths, 
49, 70* 154,218, 337. 

— Government Orders: — Recruits 
for the army, 47— amlahs at sudder 
stations, ib. — occupation of circuit 
houses, ib.— the army of the Indus, 47, 
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65* 1 45f 3 1 5— surrender of Candaliar, 
68, 145— -augmentation to the corps of 
engineers, 68, 148 — new president of 
the council, 68 — new member of the 
council, ib . — II. M. 21st regt., ib . — 
salaries of civil servants, 86 — death of 
Uunjcct Singh, 149 — exemption from 
tolls, 217 — steamer postage, ib. — ex- 
change ; advances for H. M. troops, ib. 
— augmentation of her Majesty’s regi- 
ments, ib . — dress regulations ; rank of 
members of the medical board and su- 
perintending surgeons, ib . — leave of 
absence to civil servants; case of Mr. 
Walter 101 Hot, ib . — family remittances, 
and effects of deceased officers and sol- 
diers, ib. - new European regiments, 
326* — additional (or ninth) company to 
the infantry regiments, ib — state pri- 
soners, ib. — annexation of the districts 
of Upper Assam to Bengal, ib. — Si- 
imndcc corps of Upper Assam, 327 — 
Joudhpore field force, ib. — honorary 
distinction to corps, 328 — full tentage, 
ib . — claims to the benefit of the en- 
larged pension regulations, ib. — re- 
cruit dopdt battalions, ib. — courts- 
martial, 48, 149, 329 — appointments 
and furloughs, 48, 68, 150, 218, 330— 
II. M. forces, 49, 154, 218, 336. 

Supreme Court : — Unlimited 

power of the Court in granting writs of 
habeas corpus , 1 — in re Muhtuh Bee- 
bee, ib. — the Martino case, ib. — trial 
of Nicholas Clauscm, 2 — J. W. Alex- 
ander, assignee, &c., v. Thomas Cape 
and others, 77 — Soodusun Sain r. 
Lockenuuth Mullick (case of aim. 
cow.), 173. 

Insolvent Debtors’ Court : — I11 

the matter of C. Trower, Esq., 5 — of 
Messrs. Palmer and Co., ib.-- private 
estate of INI r. James Cullen, ib. — adju- 
dication against Brijonaiith Baboo, 292. 

Camels, riding on, over the isthmus of 
Sue/,, 18 — working in draft, 30 — mu- 
ni ng in cars, 189. 

Cameron (Lieut.), court-martial on, 330. 

Campbell (Mr.), confinement of, at Ca- 
bul, 101. 

Canals , oppression on the Calcutta, 86. 

Candahar , progress of the British expe- 
dition against, 20, 2 5, 65, 94, 143, 145 
— surrender of, 25, 65, 68, 185 — instal- 
lation of Shah Shooja at, 25, 65, 1 47 — 
description of 4hc place, 99, 283 — 
inarch of the British force from, against 
Chizni, 100, 283 — murder of Lieut. 
Inverarity at, 101, 283— affairs at, 283, 
287 — see also Cabal , Sinde , $c. 

Car, camel, at Allahabad, 189. 

Cape , ease of Alexander v., 77. 

Caff, of Goon IIofk Intelligence. : — 
Affairs of the emigrant farmers and the 
Zoohis at Port Natal, 46, 142,215,257, 
314 — appeal to the Supreme Court in 
the case of ltcgina v Nordcn, 14° — 
reply of (he emigrant farmers to the 
Asial.Journ . N. S. Voi..3(). No.ltfO. 


governor's proclamation calling upon 
them to return to the colony, 141 — • 
measles, 142 — great storm, and loss of 
fife, ib. — duties between masters and 
servants, 257— depredations of the Caf- 
fres, 257, 314— new lieut. -governor of 
the Eastern division, 356 — appoint- 
ments, 54, 228 — shipping, births, mar- 
riages. and deaths, 54, 165, 228, 355. 

Carnac ( Sir J. It. ), arrival of, at Bom- 
bay, 25, 159— popularity of, 67 — first 
public durbar held by, 117 — departs 
for the Deccan, 117, 295 — accident to, 

117. 

Carnatic , accident to the Nawab of the, 
25— internal communication iff the, 191. 

Casement (Maj.Gcn. Sir W.), 68. 

Cathedral , new, at Calcutta, 106, 174. 

Catholicism, persecution of, in Cochin- 
China, 67, 195 — new journal at Cal- 
cutta for the defence of, 107 — progress 
of, in India, 191. 

Census at Mussoorie and Simla, 24— in 
progress at Madras, 25. 

Ceremonies , religious, in India, 248. 

Cr.vr.oN Intelligence: — Crown lands, 
30 — new chief justice, 31 — medical pu- 
pils for Calcutta, ib. — departure of 
II. M. 94th regt., 52 — naval force at 
Trincomallee, 67, 198 — Morotto cin- 
namon gardens, 123 — coffee estates in 
Kandy, ib. — accident to Sir R. Ar- 
bu tli not, ib. — the Vedulis, ib. — gover- 
nor’s levee, 195 — reception of the 
Kandyan chiefs, 196 —drawing room, 
197 — visit to Molligodde, late first Adi- 
gar of tlie Kandyan country, ib. — con- 
viction of government servants, 302 — 
death of Mr. Justice Stoddart, 355 — 
appointments, 226 — shipping, births, 
marriages, and deaths, 53, 165, 226, 355. 

Chapman (Cornet), arrest of, at Bombay, 
6 7 — his escape, 122. 

Chatham Island, visit of a French ship of 
war to, 2 1 3. 

Chemistry , lectures on, by a Hindu, 282. 

Children carried off by wolves, 91 — kid- 
napping of, at Calcutta, 293. 

China Intelligence : — Annihilation of 
the opium trade, 3^,67, 129, 144, 200, 
305— arrival of the imperial commis- 
sioner at Canton, 33 — edicts addressed 
by him to the foreigners, 34, 41, 307 — 
general meeting of the Chamber of 
Commerce, 36, 2 00-— detention of the 
foreigners, 37, 38, 41, 67, 132— .pub- 
lic notices issued by Capt. Elliot, 38, 
40, 42, 131, 132, 305 — surrender of 
the opium to the Chinese, 40, 4 a » 67, 
129, 132, 144, 309, 310 — affairs at Ma- 
cao, 134, 144, 313— death of Mowqua, 
one of the hong merchants, 134 — re- 
lease of the hostages, 144, 309— smug- 
gling, 203 — memorial to Lord Palmer- 
ston by the British merchants, 308- 
destruction of the opium, 310— meet- 
ing of merchants at Macao, 311 — col- 
lision between a British ship and a 
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Chinese war-junk, 31a, 313— revival 
of the opium trade, 313, 313— hostile 
demonstrations against the Chinese by 
the outside shipping, 313 — opium de- 
pdt at Manilla, tb, —letter to the Queen 
of England, 356 — new port regulations, 
ib. — attack on an opium clipper, ib. — 
death of a Chinaman in an affray with 
English and American sailors, ib. — 
prices of European goods, 73, 170, 264, 
360— exchanges, 74, 171* 265, 361 — 
shipping, births, marriages, and deaths, 
53. 2*6, 355. 

Chinese , alleged sacrifice of, 1 25, 1 99. 

Chitmery (Capt.W. C. ), court-martial on, 
343. 1 

Chittoor, assault on a missionary at, by 
brahmins, 295. 

Cholera in India, 109, 302. 

Chota Naqpore , account of, 272. 

Chowringhee, destruction of the theatre 
at, by fire, 107, 177. 

Christianity , work in refutation of, 123 — 
Sanskrit defence of, 278. 

Christians , relief of native, at Kishna- 
ghur, 23 — Parsees become, at Bom- 
bay, 28, 67, 298 — ■ persecution of, in 
Cochin-China, 67, 195 — poll-tax 011 
native, at Tuticorin, no, 293 — insti- 
tution for the education of native, at 
Bhawanipore. 179— new society for the 
protection of native, 291— native con- 
verts to, at Calcutta, 292. 

Chundoo Lai , his ascendancy over the 
Nawab Nizam, 191. 

Churchy new, at Calcutta, 106, 293. 

Cinnamon gardens in Ceylon, sale of, 123 
—cultivation of, in Java, 200. 

Circuit Houses , occupation of, 47. 

Civil Servants , Indian, insolvency of, 5 — 
occupation of circuit houses by, 47 — 
examination of juniors in the native lan- 
guages, 69, 151, 161, 331— new regu- 
lation in regard to the salaries of, in 
Bengal, 86 — infringement of the rights 
of, 107 — charges of corruption against, 
ib. — applications for annuities by, 291 
— leave of absence to, 325. 

Clausem (Nicholas), trial of, 2. 

Club, Debating, at Barrack pore, 106. 

Coal of Assam, 17 — Hosingabad and 
Scotch compared, 122 — new field in 
Mergui, 189. 

Cochin* China, persecution of Christians, 
in, 67, 195. 

Cockerell and Co., award against Palmer 
and Co. in favour of, 5* 

Coco-nut Day at Surat, 298. 

Coffee crops in Ceylon, 123. 

Coins of the early period of the Devas 
and Dattas, 23. 

College, Hindu, at Calcutta, 15, 292— 
Medical, at Calcutta, 23, 31, 49, 82, 
183 — Bishop's, at Calcutta, 61 — Hai- 
leybury. 229 — see also Pautsalah. 

Colvin and Co., estate of, 185. 

Commanders-in-chief in India, new, 61, 
166, 259. 
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Committee , General, of Public Instruc- 
tion at Calcutta, report of, 273. 

Company, Assam Tea, 90, 180— Salt, at 
Calcutta, 180. 

Converts, Christian, at Kislinaghur, 23 — 
Parsee, at Bombay, 28, 67, 298 — Hin- 
du, at Calcutta, 292— see also Chris- 
tians. 

Convicts, Indian, 176— discipline of, in 
V.D. Land, 206. 

Coochbchar , death of the Rajah of, 190. 

Coolies , Indian, in New South Wales, 43 
—Act of Council respecting, 107- 
state of the, at the Mauritius, 138. 

Copper-mines , valuable, in Nellore and 
Cuddupali, 295. 

Cornish (Lieut.), court-martial on, 149. 

Corps, formation of a local, in Guzcrat, 
*59 — sibundee, of Upper Assam, 327 — 
honorary distinction to, 328, 340 — see 
also Relief of. 

Correspondence, Original, from the East, 
142, 322. 

Cossipore, foundry at, 189 — making bis- 
cuit by steam at, ib. 

Cotton crops at Bombay, 28. 

Councils , Indian, new members of, 68— 
acts of, 85, 107, 122, 189, 293. 

Court of Nizamut Adawlut, Bengal: — 
Trial of Syud Kazim Alee, and others, 
for murder, 77. 

Courts- Martiai. on European soldiers, 
48— on Lieut. Michel I, 149 — Lieut. 
Cornish, ib. — Ens. Studdy , 220 — Lieut. 
Reynolds, 223 — Capt. W. Smith, 329 — 
Lieut. Cameron, 330 — Capt. Chinnery, 
343 — Assist. Surg. Williams, 350. 

Crim.Con., case of, at Bombay, no- 
Hindu case of, at Calcutta, 173. 

Crime, state of, at Calcutta, 23 — in Ben- 
gal^. 

Crops , cotton, at Bombay, 28 — failure of 
the, in Upper India, 86 — favourable, 
under the Bombay presidency, 120 — 
coffee, in Ceylon, 123 — indigo, in Ben- 
gal, 179, 293, 363— opium, in Mulwa, 

302. 

Cruttenden , MachiUop, and Co., estate of, 
185, 275. 

Cullen ( Mr. Jas. ), private estate of, 5, 6. 

Cuttack, dismissal of a deputy collector 
of, 23. 

Daniel (Lieut.), gallant conduct of, 350. 

Darjeeling, roads to, 16. 

Debate at the East-Jpdia House on the 
25th Sept. 1839: — Petition to Parlia- 
ment, 229 — official papers, ib. — Hailey- 
bury and Addiscombe, ib. — idolatry in 
India, 230— revival of suttees, ib. — at- 
tendance of British officers at the reli- 
gious ceremonies of the natives of In- 
dia. 248 — case of Capt. Haviside, 256 
— secret service money, ib. 

Deccan, police in the, 30 — trigonometrical 
survey in, 1 07— conspiracy in, 67, 117, 
297— Sir J. R. Comae's visit to, 295- 
weather in, 301— cholera in, 302. 
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Derm, superintending surgeon at, 34.0. 

Delhi, a subadar's ligte at, 184. 

Dep6t battalions , recruit, 328. 

Dhurma Subha , proposed collection of 
the pilgrim-tax by the, 20, 10b— des- 
cription of the body, 176. 

Director, East- India, election of an, 166. 

Dividend of Calcutta Steam Tug Asso- 
ciation, 23 — of Bank of Bengal, 107, 
180 -of Mackintosh and Co., 274 — 
of Union Bank at Calcutta, 277. 

Docking Company , Calcutta, 180, 

Dost Mahomed Khan — see Cabul. 

Douylas (Lieut. C.), assault oil, 291. 

Draw-back system, abolition of the, at 
Calcutta, 107— on the productions of 
Sinde, 301. 

Dress of members of the Medical Board, 
325 — unmilitary relaxation in, 342. 

Dribcrg ( Rev. C. G.), application of, in 
the case of llajchunder Boiuieijee, 292. 

Dripping-well, the, of Satiscdara, 20. 

Drought in Australia, 44, 205, 212. 

Drummers practising trades, 25, 

Drummond (Major), 193. 

Dutch emigrants at Port Natal, 46, 141, 
215,257, 314— affairs in the East: see 
India (Dutch). 

Duties 011 Bengal and Canada tobacco, id 
— equalization of, in Dutch India, Gi. 

Earthquake at Jamulpoor, 15 — at Com- 
mercolly, ib. — at Sylhet, ib. — in Bur- 
mah, 12G, 194. 

East- India Company, rates of exchange 
for bills on India by the, 61 — election 
of a director of, 1G6 — see also Debates. 

Education , native, in India, 15, 179, 190, 
273 — of natives in medicine, 23, 49, 
82, 183, 282 — desire for English, 298. 

Egypt, camel-riding over the Isthmus of 
Suez in, 18 — threatened expedition 
from, against Bahrein, 32, 305 — Bri- 
tish agent and consul-general in, 259 — 
route from Bombay to Europe by, 299 
— death in, 228. 

EUichpore , revolting murder at, 193, 

Elliot (Capt.), proceedings of, at Canton, 
32, G7, 129, 305, 356. 

(Mr. Walter), case of, 325. 

Emcnagogue , a native, 107. 

Emigrants, German, in South Australia, 
4G, 2 1 1 —Dutch, at Port Natal, 4G, 141, 
215, 25 7, 314 — German, landed from 
the Justine at Rio de Janeiro, 205, 

Engineers , augmentation to the corps of, 
in Bengal, G8, 148— executive, 349. 

European Regiments , new, 32G. 

Ewart (Mr. W. K.), accidental death 
of, 50. 

Examination of junior civil servants in the 
oriental languages, 69, 151, 161, 331 — 
of military officers, 153, 157, 221, 335, 
347 * 

Exchanges , Company’s rates of, on India, 
61— rates of, in India and China, 74, 
171, 180, 2G5, 361 — rates of, for ad- 
vances to H.M, troops in India; 217 
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— rates of, for family remittances of 
Queen's officers to England, 222. 

Executions at Poonah, 295. 

Eyre (Mr. E. J.), journey overland by, 
from N. S. Wales to South Australia, 
208. 

Fair at Jautee Davie, 17. 

Fallacies respecting India, 177. 

Famine in Kattywar, 67, 119, 123. 

Fane ( Gen. Sir H. ), memoranda by, re- 
lative to the Sutlej and the Indus, 27 
— his brevet major-generals, 144, 182, 
183 — removes to Poonah, 159, 

Farish ( Mr. ), countenance givey by, to 
missionaries, 297. 

Farms , government, at Singapore, 198. 

Feryusson and Co., estate of, 185. 

Ferric ( Ens.), case of, 218. 

Festivals , native, attendance of British 
officers at, in India, 248. 

Fire, houses destroyed at Calcutta by, in 
1838, 106 — destruction of the Chow- 
ringhec theatre by, 107, 177— ceremony 
of walking on, at Madras, 191 — attempt 
to destroy the arsenal at Fort William 
by, 291. 

Flaxman River, discovery of the, 211. 

Flinder's Island , aborigines at, 207. 

Forgery at Calcutta, 292. 

Foundry at Cossipore, 189. 

Franks , abuse of official, 222. 

Freight, demand for inland, at Calcutta, 
189, 292 — payment of, to England, at 
Calcutta, 1 90 — prices of, at various ports 
in the East : see Shipping. 

French officers with Runjeet Singh, 93 — 
ship of war at Chatham Island, 213- 
officers for service in Persia, 259 — 
alarm of the, at the colonization of New 
Zealand, 259, 35G. 

Friendly Islands , religious meeting at Va- 
vou, one of the, 213 — visit of Mr. 
Daniel Wheeler to the, ib. 

Fund, Buying-out, in the Bengal army, 
85 — pensions to widows of medical of- 
ficers from Lord Clive's, 159, 218— 
New Bengal Steam, 269. 

Garden, botanical, at Saharunpore, 24— 
experimental, at Madras, 25 — cinna- 
mon, in Ceylon, 1 23— experimental, at 
Saugor and Kishnaghur, 272. 

Garrow, murder by a, in Assam, 1 89. 

Gawler (Governor), journey of, in South 
Australia, 44 — remarks by, on the sub- 
ject of the aborigines, 207 — factious 
opposition to his government, 212. 

General Assembly's Institution at Calcutta, 
baptism of a native at, 292. 

Gfnehal Orders — see Calcutta , $c. 

German emigrants in South Australia, 
48,21 1— vine-dressers, &c. landed from 
the Justine at the Brazils, 205. 

Ghitziessee Kelat-i- Ghilzie 

Ghirisk , in Candahar, occupation of, 100. 

Ghizni, march of the British troops from 
Candahar against, 100, 283, 323— cap- 
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ture of the fortress and citadel of, 2R4, 
315 — seizure of the son of Dost Maho- 
med at, 285, 317— booty, 286 — alleged 
massacre of prisoners at, 287. 

Gold in Mysore, 190. 

Goods , prices of European, in the East, 
73, 170, 264, 360. 

Gould ( Mr.), researches of, 207. 

Grant (Sir R. ), testimonial to, 30. 

Gray (Mr. W. N.), investigation of 
charges against, 1 34. 

Griffiths (Maj. ), censure on, 66. 

— (Dr. ), mission of, to Bootan, 275. 

Guicowar, confiscation of a district be- 
longing to the, 28. 

Guzerat irregular horse, 159 — provincial 
battalion, 223. 

Haileyhury , college at, 220. 

Hand ( Capt. ), the murderers of, 290. 

Ilare (Col. John), 356. 

liar land ( Dr. ), torture of, 286. 

Haviside (Capt.), case of, 256’. 

Heber (Bishop), statue of, 273. 

Hedger ( Mr), action by, 23. 

Herat , mission of Major Todd with guns 
to, 68, 105, 324— engineer officers to 
be sent to, to assist in fortifying the 
place, 105— influence of Lieut. Pot- 
tinger at, ib . — rumoured march of the 
Persians against, 105— claims of the 
chief of, to the sovereignty of Cabul, 

* ib. — arrival of Major Todd at, 356. 

Hill (Lord), instructions from, on super- 
sessions in the army, 182. 

Hindus, college for, at Calcutta, 15 — tax 
upon pilgrims, 23, 106, 176, 232 — 
ballads, 81 — case of crim. con., 173 — 
converts, 292 — law of inheritance, 299 
—see also Natives. 

Hobson ( Capt. ), 62. 

Hogg (Mr. J.W. ), election of, 166. 

Home Intelligence : — Imperial Parlia- 
ment, 55, 61 — debate at the East-India 
House, 229 — Privy Council ; appeal 
from India, 258 — new commander-in- 
chief in India, 61 — Order of the Bath, 
ib. — Company’s rates of exchange on 
India, ib. — equalization of duties in 
Netherlands India, ib. — junior profes- 
sorship in Bishop’s College, Calcutta, 
ib. — missionaries for the East, ib. — 
overland letters to India, ib. - steam- 
postage, ib. — governor of the colony 
to be formed at New Zealand, 62 — 
election of an East- India director, 166 
— new commander-in-chief at Madras, 
ib. — new commander-in-chief at Bom- 
bay, 259 — agent and consul-general in 
Egypt* ib. — import-ports for East- In- 
dia produce, ib. — Company’s new 
steam- vessels of war, 259, 260 — colo- 
nization of New Zeulnnd by the; Eng- 
lish, 259, 356 — enrolment of French 
officers for service in Persia, 259— claims 
for opium delivered to the Chinese go- 
vernment, 356 — lieut. -governor at the 
Cape of Good Hope, ib. — promotions 
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and changes in II. M. forces serving in 
the East, 54, 259 — India shipping ar- 
rivals and departures, and passengers, 
62, 166, 26' 1, 357 — births, marriages, 
and deaths. 63, 168, 262, 359 — see 
also Shipping , Markets, Sfc. 

Houses destroyed by fires in Calcutta, 1 06. 

Human sacrifices in district of Buckcr- 
gungc, 189, 277. 

Hyderabad, a flairs of the Nizam at, 1 08, 
109, 191 — conspiracy at, 193 - seizure 
of the Nizam’s brother at, 294— see 
also Nizam. 

— — , in Sinde — see Sinde. 


Idolatry in India, debate in Parliament 
relative to, 55— debate at the East- 
India House respecting, 230. 

India (British)— fallacies respecting, 177 
—see also Calcutta , Madras , Sfc. 

( Foreign and Protected States): — 

Affairs in Candaharand Cabul, 20, 25, 
47, 65. 94, »43, 147. 282, 322, 

356 — in Pcshawur, 22, 25, (id, 101, 
143, 289 — at Kurnool, 24, 108, 294 
— at Baroda, 28 — in the Punjab, 66, 
91, 187, 288 — in Sinde, 101, 188,290 
• — in Oude, 102 — at Jeyporo, ib. — at 
Joudhpore," 66, 104, 290, 324 — at 
Jhansi, 105 — at Herat, 64, >05, 324, 
356 — ut Bokhara, 105— in ltaj poo tan a, 
18H — of the Nizam, 108, 109, 191, 193, 
294 — in Nepaul, 274, 290 — in Tibet, 
290 — at Sattarali, 194, 295. 

(Dutch): — Equalization of duties 

on woollen and cotton stuffs, 61— ex- 
actions at Batavia, 125 — cultivation of 
spices in Java, 199— cultivation of su- 
gar, cinnamon, and indigo, 200— erup- 
tion of the volcano in Ternate, ib. — 
rapid strides made by the Dutch to 
subjugate the whole of Sumatra, 304 — 
shipping, 53, l6 5, 266— deaths, 355. 

Indictment, an odd, 206. 

Indigo, trial of Nicholas Clausem, a plan- 
ter, 2 — destruction of the plant, by 
inundation, in Bengul, 66, 179 — sales 
in London, 72, 267— crops of, in Ben- 
gal, 179, 293, 363 —cultivation of, in 
Java, 200. 

Infantry Regiments , Indian, additional 
company to the, 326. 

Inheritance, Hindu law of, 299. 

Indus, movements of the force composing 
the Army of the, 20, 25, 47, 65, 94, 
143, 185’ 282, 315, 322, 356 — memo- 
randa by Sir II. Fane relating to the 
Sutlej and, 27 — passage-bouts on the, 
66, 107, 187 — supersession of Maj. 
Gen. Nott with the Army of, 180, 287 
— communications from the Army of 
the, 278— supply of funds to the Army 
of the, 324. 

Inscriptions near Shabaz Ghari, 30. 

Insolvents, Indian, 5, 185, 274 — plan for 
the relief of military, 106. 

Inundation in Bengal, 66, 179, 
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Invalid establishment, rules relative to 
the transfer of officers to the, 223. 

Inverarity ( Lieut. ), murder of, 101. 

/row, manufacture of, 011 Mahablcshwur 
Hills, 123. 

Ishapoor, explosion at, 23. 

Jars, discovery of, at Cunam, 123. 

Jaunporc , enlistment of men at, 106. 

Janice Davie, fair at, 17. 

Java - see India ( Netherlands ). 

Jeypore, establishment of a council of 
regency at, 102 — conduct of parties at, 
103. 

Jhansi , dispersion of free-booters near, 1 05. 

Joudhpore, a (fairs at, bb — evasion of the 
demands of the British Government 
by the Raja of, 104— force ordered 
against, 104, 290, 324, 327 — Nath 
plunderers at, 290. 

Judge Advocates, deputy, rise in the sala- 
ries of, ibt\ 

Juggernath , continuation of the pilgrim- 
tax at, 293. 

Justices of the Peace , Calcutta, 85, 293. 

Kakurs , a plundering race, near Quetta, 

21, 22, 9<>, 288 — defection of Iladjee 
Khan, the chief of the, 95, 98, 187, 285. 

Kamhorsccn , death of the Raja of, 15b*. 

Kandy — see Ceylon. 

Ka tty war, famine in, 67, 119, 123. 

Kauvaly Vcncata Letchmiah , a learned 
Bruhmin, death of, 71, *93* 

Keane ( Gen. Sir John), operations of, 
with the Army of the Indus, 21,47, (i 5, 
9« f 145, i»5 1 282, 315, 322, 33b — 
appointed a G. C.B., b 1 — alleged par- 
tiality of, in the case of Major Gene- 
rals Nott and Willshire, 180, 278 — in- 
tended “circular” by, respecting com- 
munications from the army, 278 — cen- 
sure on Lieut. Col. Smyth by, 282 — 
resigns his command, 28b'. 

Kelat , doubtful conduct of the khan of, 

22, 97, 28b. 

Kelat-i-Ghilzie, plunderers belonging to, 
282— operations against, 283. 

Khaid , trial of insurrectionists at, 19*1. 

Khamtis, insurgent, in Assam, 82. 

Khan - Ghur, fort of, taken, 97. 

Kharack , the removal of the British re- 
sident from Bushire to, G7, 305. 

Khorasan, Order of Knighthood of, 285. 

Khyber Pass, march of the Sikhs towards 
the, 22, bb, 94, 143, 289 — its occu- 
pation by Col. Wade and the Sikhs, 101 
— fight at the, 289— withdrawal ot the 
Alfghan troops from, 321, 324. 

Kishnaghur , relief of the Christian con- 
verts at, 23 — experimental garden at, 
272. 

Klemzig, a German village, in South Aus- 
tralia, 211. 

Koh-i-noor , the celebrated diamond, 92. 

Koran, swearing upon the, 183. 

Kourshid Pasha, operations of, in the 
Persian Gulf, 32, 3°5- 
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Kurnool, oppressive conduct of the na- 
waub of, 24, 109 — war) ike preparations 
at, 108, 109 — seizure of ryots belong- 
ing to, by the Nizam's people, 10H— 
force ordered from Bellary against, 109, 
,2 94, 34*. 

Kurracliee , in Sinde, description of the 
fort and town of, 28, 

Kuzzilb ashes , the, at Cabul, 286. 

Lahore , affairs nt : see Runjeet Singh. 

Landholders ’ Society , Bengal, lb, 79. 

Lands, sale of crown, in Ceylon, 30 — 
minimum price of crown, in N. S. Wales, 
44, 3*3 — special surveys of, in South 
Australia, 4b, 313 — the resumption of 
rent-free, in Bengal, 79 —survey of, at 
Port Lincoln, 210 — price of, at Port 
Phillip, 313. 

Lang ( Dr.), singular conduct of the Ger- 
man emigrants selected by, 205. 

Larkins v. Lewis , case of, 1 10. 

Law Commission , Indian, 292. 

Lectures on chemistry by a Hindu, at Cal- 
cutta, 282. 

Letters from correspondents of the Asia- 
tic Journal in India, 142, 322 — over- 
land, for Bengal, 270 — overland, for 
Kughind, 291. 

Levee, Governor’s, at Kandy, 195. 

Lewis, case of Larkins v . , 1 10. 

Light-house , new, at Madras, £93. 

Loan , new live percent., 67. 

Lombock , civil war in, 302. 

London Gazette Extraordinary : — Cap- 
ture of the fortress and citadel of 
Gliizni, 315 — restoration of his Ma- 
jesty Shall Shooja-ool-Moolkh to the 
throne of Cabul, 320. 

Lord ( Dr.), unique relics found by, 17. 

Mc.Ghie (Mr.), exploration of, 207. 

Mackenzie (Mr. Stewart), Governor of 
Ceylon, 124, 195. 

Mackintosh and Co., estate of, 274. 

McLeod (Capt.), resident at Ava, nego- 
tiations of, (>7, 302. 

McMahon (Lieut. Gen. Sir T. ), 259. 

Macnaghim (Mr. Secretary), 21, b'5, 94, 

285, 321. 

Madkas Ixtkt.i.igenck : — Kurnool, 24, 
108, 294 — Bellary, 24, 109— accident 
to the nawab, 25 — dead alligator, ih . — 
vegetable products of the Neilglierries, 
ih. — visitation of l)r. O’Connor, ib. — 
population, & c. in the collectorates, ib. 
— Madras Agri- II ortieultural Society, 
ib. — tradestive drummers, amongst na 
ib. — death of Kauvaly Vencata Leteh- 
miah, 71, 193 — Neilglierry tea planta- 
tions, 108— cholera, 109— steam-com- 
nuiniciition, ib. — the Paumbam chan- 
nel, 110 — commission of inquiry at 
Vellore, ib. — conflict with Bhecls in 
the Aeote district, ib.— poll-tax on na- 
tive Christians ut Tuticorin, no, 293 
— registrarship of the Supreme Court, 
tio — new Commander-in-chief, 16b— 
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gold in Mysore, 190— internal commu- 
nication in the Carnatic, lgi — the Na- 
wab Nizam, 191, 294 — Catholicism in 
India, 191 — ceremony of walking on 
fire, 16. — conspiracy at Hyderabad, 193, 
2 94*“revolting murder at Ellichpoor, 
*93 — new light-house, ib. — experimen- 
tal brewery at the Neilgherries, 295 — 
visitation of the Bishop of Madras, ib. 
— copper-mines in Neliore and Cudda- 
pah, ib.— joint-stock hank at Madras, 
ib.— commission of inquiry at Secunde- 
rabad, ib,— assault on a missionary by 
brahmins in zillah Chittoor, ib. —tam- 
pering with the sepoys at Arcot, 356— 
markets for European goods, 171, 265 
securities and exchanges 74, 171, 265, 
361 — shipping, births, marriages, and 
deaths, 51, 71, 158, 221, 348. 

- — Government Orders : — Standard 

of recruits, 50 — artillery karkhanah, ib. 
— movements of corps, 15b*, 340 — qua- 
lification of adjutants and quarter-mas- 
ters, 156 — pensions to widows of mem- 
bers of the Medical Board, &c., 218 — 
case of Ens. Ecrrie, 218— gallant con- 
duct of natives in defence of the treasury 
at Mai wan, 219 — medical aid to detach- 
ments on board ship ; table allowance, 
ib. — reckoning of service by the native 
troops for pension and additional pay, 
ib. — medical storekeepers, ib. — hono- 
rary distinction to corps, 340 — Bour- 
bon prize-money, ib. — Kurnool field 
force, 341 — Indian allowances, 342 — 
dress of officers, ib. — Ava prize-money, 
ib. — courts- martial, 220, 343— appoint- 
ments and furloughs, 50, 71, 15b, 220, 
343. 

Magistrates, summary jurisdiction of, at 
Calcutta, 85, 293. 

Mahableshwur iron manufacture, 123. 

Mahee Caunta, conflict with Bheels in 
the, 123, ib'o. 

Mails , postage in India on letters and 
packets by overland, for England, 5 2, 
61, 2 1 7— -despatch of overland, for In- 
dia, 61, 76, 172, 268, 364— irregulari- 
ties in the arrival of the overland, at 
Calcutta, 270, 271 — overland, for Eng- 
land, 29 1 dates of arrival of overland, 
in India, 364. 

Maitland (Sir Peregrine), 58, 236. 

Major Generals , Pane, 144, 182, 183. 

Malacca , the hot and cold springs of, 31 
— supposed abduction of natives from, 
for the purpose of being sacrificed at 
Singapore, 199 — birth at, 355. 

Malays , operations of the Siamese 
against the, at Quedah, 31, 67, 124, 
198— aggressions of the, at Caluntan, 
125. 

Malwan, gallant conduct of natives in de- 
fence of the treasury at, 219. 

Manilla , dep6t for opium at, 313. 

Markets in the East, 74, 171, 265, 361 
—London, 7a, 267, 363—- money, at 
Calcutta, 180. 


Marshman (Mr. J. C.), 23. 

Martine (Gen.), case of the late, 1. 

Masson (Mr.), discoveries of, 30. 

Maun Sing, of Joudhpore, 65, 104, 290. 

Mauritius Intelligence : — State of the 
Indian labourers, 138 — features of so- 
ciety in the island, 139 — shipping, 53, 
165, 228, 353 — marriage and death, 
228, 355. 

Measles at the Cape of Good Hope, 1 42. 

Medical Boards , Indian, pensions to wi- 
dows of Members of the, 159, 218- 
dress of members of, 325. 

Medical students, native, at Calcutta, 23, 
49, 82, 1 83, 282 — students from Ceylon, 
30— stipends to students at Calcutta, 
82 — distribution of promotion and pa- 
tronage in the Company’s service, 107 

— and Physical Society of Calcutta, ib. 
— officers, rank of, 159 — aid to detach- 
ments on board ships, 219 — store- 
keepers, ib. — allowances at Bombay, 
35°. 

Mcerta , occupation of, 291. 

Mergui, new coal field in, 189 — pecu- 
liar productions of, 272. 

Mhow , post office at, 52— deputy pay- 
master at, 1 59- 

Mich ell ( Lieut ), court-martial on, 149. 

Midnapore , exactions by the native police 
officers in, 106 — medical attendant to 
the raja of, 1 83— affray at, 293. 

Military Board, new, at Bombay, 51 — 
Buying-out Fund in Bengal, 85 — in- 
solvents, plan for the relief of, 106. 

Milner, town of, 208. 

Mirzapore , English school at, 106 — 
branch hank at, 276. 

Mints, local, in Bengal, 277. 

Mission to Peslmwur, 22, 101-— to He- 
rat, 66, 105, 324, 356 — to Siam, 67 — 
303— to ltunjeet Singh, 187 — to Boo- 
tan, 275 — to Kiiiruck Singh, 288. 

Missionaries in the East, 61 — persecu- 
tion of Roman Catholic, in Cochin 
China, 67 — labours of, in the South 
Sens, 213— outrageous assault on a, in 
zillah Chittoor, 295— memorial of na- 
tives of Bombay against the counte- 
nance given to, by Government, 297. 

Money market at Calcutta, 180 — secret 
service, Company’s, 256. 

Monsoon, steam v. the, 121. 

Moore v. O'Connor, case of, 44. 

Moorshedabad, pilgrimage of the young 
rajah of, 106. 

Morison ( Col. Wm. ), 68. 

Moulmein, arrival of cattle at, from the 
Shan state, 303. 

Mountains in South Australia, 44. 

Mow qua, hong-merchant, death of, 134. 

Mullialum, gold found at, 190. 

Mullich (Lockenauth), case of Soodasun 
Sain v., 173. 

Murder of aborigines in N. S. Wales, 42, 
1 34 — trial of Syud Kazim Alee for, 77 

— on board the Mayoong , 165 — of 
Lieut, lnver&rity, at Camialiar, 101 — 
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by a Garrow, in Assam, 1 89 — revolt- 
ing, at Ellichpore, 193— in New Zea- 
land, 2 1 3— by aborigines, in Australia, 
206, 212. 

Mussooree, population of, 24. 

Murrain , the, at Singapore, 199. 

Mysore , gold in, 190. 

Nataly affairs at— see Port NataL 

Naths of Joudhpore, the, 2go. 

Natives of India, education of, 15, 105, 
179, !9<>> 273 — conversion of, 23, 28, 
67, 292— dismissal of, from Govern- 
ment offices, 23— medical students, 23, 
49, 82, 183, 282 — singular bequest of 
a, 23— doctors, 49 — trial of, for mur- 
der, 77, 189, 193 — oppression, 8b, 106’ 
— remedies for the cure of disease, 107 
—fraudulent conduct of, at Surat, 122 
— exaggeration of reports by, 143 — 
history of India by a, 189 gallant 
conduct of, at Malwan, 219 — deposits 
on taking servants up the Red Sea, 222 
— attendance of British officers at the 
religious ceremonies of, 248 — improve- 
ments in the society of, 271 — kid- 
napping of young widows and children 
at Calcutta, 293 — memorial by, against 
the countenance given by Govern- 
ment to missionaries, 297 — desire for 
English education by, 298 — see also 
Hindus . 

Navy, Indian, appointments and promo- 
tions in, 72, i(>3, 225, 353 — admission 
of the Zenobia steamer into the, 1 60 
— retirements from, 225, 353 — new 
steamers for, 259, 260 — services of 
the, at Bushire, 350. 

Neclmoney Day , bequest of, 23. 

Neelyherries, vegetable products of the, 
25 — condition of the tea plant 011 the, 
108— experimental brewery at, 295. 

Nepauly death of General Bheem Sein 
Tliappa, late prime minister of, 274 — 
disorder and discontent in, 290 — hos- 
tile attitude of, ib. 

New South Wales Intelligence: — 
The late murder of aborigines at Liver- 
pool, Plains, 42 — police force, 43 — 
Indian coolies, ib. — steam, 44 — post- 
office, ib. — crown lands, 44, 3 1 3 — 
drought, 44, 205 — further massacre of 
aborigines near the Big River, 134 — 
charges against Mr. Gray, ib. — bush- 
rangers, ib. — religious instruction be- 
yond the limits of the colony, 204 — 
state of the country, 205 — rains, ib. — 
pirates on Pleasant Island, ib. — Ger- 
man emigrants, ib. — murder of Euro- 
peans by the aborigines, 20b — Austra- 
lian newspapers, ib. — discussion on the 
“tee-total” system, £6.— curious in- 
dictment, ib.— discontent in the co- 
lony, 313 — appointments, 226— births, 
marriages, and deaths, 53, 226. 

Newspapers , Indian, &c. — see Press. 

New Zealand , newspaper for, 4 b — gover- 
nor of the British colony to be formed 
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at, 62— outrageous conduct of the na- 
tives at, 213—decreasc of the popula- 
tion of, from disease and use of spiri- 
tuous liquors, 214 — profligacy of the 
ships' companies resorting to the bays 
of, ib. — alarm of the French at the co- 
lonization of, 259, 356— consuls at, 357 
— deaths at, 227. 

Nicotts ( Gen. Sir Jasper), 6i, 260. 

Nile, accommodations on the, 101. 

Nizam , seizure of ryots belonging to the 
Kurnool nawaub by the, io8 — dispute 
between the, and his brother, 109, 193 
— ascendancy of Chundoo Lai over the, 
191 — conspiracy against the,* 193 — 
arrest of Shccrazdowla, brotlici* of the, 
*94. 

Nizamut A da wlut — sec Court of. 

Norden , case of Begin a v., 140. 

Nott (Maj. Gen.), supersession of, 180,. 
278. 

O'Connor, case of Moore v, 44. 

O'Connor (Or.), Roman Catholic Bishop 
of Madras, visitation tourof^ 25. 

Opium , petition from Bomlsiy respect- 
ing the trade in, 25 — annihilation of 
the trade in China, 32, b7, 129, 144, 
200, 305, seizures of, in Siam, 

67, 128, 303 — petition from Canton 
respecting, 144 — scrip, 292 — crop in 
Malwa, 302 — indemnification for losses 
sustained in consequence of the deli- 
very of, to the Chinese government, 
35b*. 

Order of the Bath, 61— of Kliorasan, 285. 

Orphan Society , Bengal Military, 293. 

O' Shaughncssy (Dr.), 23, 282. 

Oude , investigation into the cause of the 
late king’s death at, 102-- alleged en- 
listment of men at Jaunpore by people 
from, 10b. 

Overland communication with India — see 
Mails, Postage , Sfc. 

Page (Mr. C. G.), 10b, 

Paine , republication of his Age of Reason 
at Bombay, 301. 

Palanquins , number of, in Calcutta, 10b. 

Palec, the plague at, 24 — occupation of, 
by a British force, 291. 

Palmer and Co. , estate of, 5— claim of 
Cockerell and Co. on, ib. 

Pambavm Channel, passage of vessels 
through the, no. 

Pandoorung Bullal Pundit v. Bulkrishcn 
Ifurba-jca Mahajun, appeal case of, 258. 

Parawas of Tutocorin, poll-tax on the* 
1 10, 293. 

Parliament, debate in, relative to idola- 
try in India, 55 — prorogation of, bi. 

Parsecs y conversion of, at Bombay, 28, 
b'7, 298 — Brahminical proclamation to. 
the, 28. 

Passengers by India ships and steamers, 
49, b2, 72, 1G4, Ib7, 221, 261, 358 
— classification of, by Company's 
steamers, 223. 
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Patera , ancient, 17. 

Pantsala , ceremony of laying the foun- 
dation stone of the, at Calcutta, 105— 
plan of tuition to be followed at the, 
»9». 

Paymasters , deputy, at stations, 1 59. 

Penang Intelligence : — Affairs of Que- 
dah, 31, 87, 124, 125, 198— suicide of 
Mr. Burnet, and singular conduct of 
the Rev. Mr. Jones, 125 — markets, 
173 — births and deaths, 53, 185, 228, 
355. 

Penitentiary , proposed, at Calcutta, 178. 

Pensions to widows of medical officers, 
, 59t l 31 ® — reckoning of service by 
troops for, 219— claims to the benefit 
of the enlarged regulations, 328. 

Perrottet (M.), his account of the Ncil- 
glierry tea plantations, 108, 

Persia , operations of Kourshid Pasha in 
the Gulf of, 32, 305 — the withdrawal 
of the British resident from Bushire, 
87, 303 — withdrawal of the troops of, 
from Herat, 105 — enrolment of French 
officers for service in, 259 — anticipated 
re-establishment of the former friendly 
relations between the British and the 
Shah of, 305— uproar at Shi muz, ib. — 
unscrupulous mode of the Shah of, in 
obtaining money, ib. 

* Persian , abolition of the, in the north- 
western provinces of India, 178. 

Personation , Mahoininedan law of, 271. 

Pertaub Chund. the soi-uisant, sentence 
on. 87, Ho, 271. 

Peshawar, British mission to, 22, 101 — 
movements of a Sikh force from, against 
Cabul, 22, 25, 88, 101, 143, 289, 324. 

Petition, opium, from British merchants 
at Bombay, 23. 

Petland, confiscation of the district of, 28. 

Pilgrim-tax in India, levy of the, 23, 108, 
178, 232— not yet abolished, 293. 

Pin yve at Palce, 24. 

Pleasant Island, pirates on, 205. 

Police, further addition to the, in the 
Deeean, 30 — Bengal, 79— exactions by 
the, in the Midnapore district, I08 - 
of South Australia, 208. 

I*o 1. v n esi a — see Sandwich Islands, Friend- 
ly Islands , New Zealand, «Jc. 

Poona h , subscriptions to the Grant testi- 
monial from. 30— completion of the 
old bridge at, ib. — conspiracy at, 87, 

1 1 7, *97 — visit of Sir J. It. Carnac to, 
2 95- 

Population at Mussoorie and Simla, 24 — 
of the Madras districts required, 25 — 
of Arracan, 190. 

Port Lincoln, new settlement at, 48 — 
Mr. U. Tod’s report on, 209— survey 
of land at, 2 1 u— magistrate at, 211. 

Pori Natal, affairs of the emigrant Dutch 
farmers at, 48, 141, 215, 257, 314. 

Port Phillip, state and prospects of the 
colony of, 134, 212, 313 — feast to the 
natives at, 135 — price of land at, 313. 
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Ports, British, for the importation of 
Eastern goods, 259. 

Post communication between British In- 
dia and Afghanistan, 292 — between 
Bussoruh ami Beyrout, 301. 

Postage at Bombay on overland letters 
and packets, 52 — steamer, in India, 51, 
2 17— reduction of, in Bengal, 278. 

Post Office, revenue and expenditure of 
the, in N. S. Wales, 44— at Mliow, 52 — 
regulations at the London, respecting 
overland mails to India, 81 — improve- 
ments in the Calcutta, 107. 

Pottinger (Colonel), 290. 

(Lieut.), 105. 

Powder works , I shapoor, explosion at, 23. 

Press , libel by the, at Ilobart Town, 44 
— the New Zealand, 48— Calcutta, 107, 
189, 271 — Bombay, 123 — Allahabad, 
189— the newspaper, in Australia, 208 
—the newspaper, at Calcutta, 271 — 
anniversary of the legal emancipation 
of the Indian, 293. 

Prices Current India and China, 73, 170, 
284, 380 — London, 75, 288, 382. 

Prisoners, state, in India, 326. 

Prison discipline at Calcutta, 178. 

Privy Council, appeal from India heard 
before the: — Pandoomng Bulial Pun- 
dit, r. Balkrishcn Hurba-jcc Mahajun, 
258. 

Prize-money , Ava, 222, 342 — Ghizni, 
288 — Bourbon, 340. 

Publications , new, in India, 107, 123, 
189, 271, 278. 

Punjab, affairs in the, 88, 91, 187, 288, 
324 — revenues of the, 187 — see also 
Runjvct Singh. 

Quaker, visit of a, to the South Seas, 213. 

Quarter-masters, qualification of, 158. 

Quedah , operations of the Siamese against 
the Malays at, 31, 87, 124, 198. 

Quetta, skirmishes with Kakur robbers 
at, 2i, 98, 288. 

Hail-road, proposed, for internal com- 
munication iu the Carnatic, 191. 

Rain, want of, in N. S. Wales, 44,205 — 
inundation from, in Bengal, 88, 179. 

Rajpoot ana , turbulent disposition of the 
states of, 188 — see also Joudhpore,Jcy- 
pore, Sfc. 

Rangoon — see Burmah. 

Rarotonga, prosperity of, 2 1 4. 

Recruits , enlistment of unfit, in Bengal, 
47, 144 —standard of, at Madras, 50 — 
standard of, in England, 55 — depot 
battalions, 328. 

Red Sea , deposits required on taking na- 
tive servants up the, 222— sec also 
Steam Communication, frc. 

Relief of Queen’s troops in tile East, 55* 
88* — of Company’s troops at Madras, 
158 — at Bombay, 160, 350. 

Remedy, a new, 107. 

Remittances , family, of Queen’s officers, 
222 — of Company's troops, 325. 
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Resumption of lands in India, 79. 

Revenues of the Punjab, 187— of Arra- 
can, 190. 

Reynolds (Lieut.), court-martial on, 223. 

Richardson (I)r t ), mission of, to Siam, 
67. 12 7» 3°3* 

Road to Darjeeling, 16 — Calcutta and 
Moorshedabad, 189 — proposed rail, in 
the Carnatic, 191 — the great, from 
Bombay to Agra, 193. 

Robbers in the Bolan Pass, 21, 96— Be- 
loochee, 102,290 — near Jliansi, 105. 

Robertson. (Mr. T. 68. 

Ross (Major), agency of, at Jeyporc, 103. 

Runjeet Singh (sovereign of the Punjab), 
force of, ordered to co-operate with the 
British, 22, 25, 86, 94, 101, 143, 289, 
324 — illness of, 66 — his death, 91, 149 
— successor to, 92, 94 — ranees and 
slave-girls consumed 011 the funeral 
pile of, 93— removal of his ashes to the 
Ganges at Hurd war, ib. — French offi- 
cers of, ib. — anticipated broils conse- 
quent on his death, 94 — character of, 
187 — congratulatory mission to Kur- 
ruck Singh, the successor of, 288 — 
contradiction of the alleged murder of 
Sliere Sing, son of, ib. interview be- 
tween the sons of, 289 — disposal of the 
goods collected by, ib. 

Sacrifices , human, 189, 277. 

Saharur.pore , enlargement of the o ta- 
nical establishment at, 24. 

Salt Company at Calcutta, 1 80. 

Salts , Epsom, substitution of white vi- 
triol for, 23. 

Sandernan (Capt.), gallant conduct of, 
near Jhansi, 105. 

Sandwich Islands, prohibition against the 
importation of spirituous liquors into, 
46, 214 — marriage in, 228. 

Sangora , alleged sack of, 31, 125. 

Sansedara , the dripping well of, 20. 

Sanskrit defence of Christianity, 278. 

Sattarahy dethronement of the Rajah of, 
i9b -95- 

Suiujor, cultivation of coffee, sugar, cot- 
ton, and tobacco, at, 272. 

Savings Bunk at Bombay, 51. 

Saw unt Warree, state of affairs at, 121. 

School, erection of a native, at Culcutta, 
105, 190 — reestablishment of the 3iir- 
zapore English, 106 — report of the 
General Committee of Public Instruc- 
tion on the various in Bengul, 273. 

Scrip , opium, 292. 

Secunderabad, conspiracy at, 295. 

Securities , Indian, prices of, 74, 1 7 1 » 180. 
266’, 361. 

Servants, Indian, native, proceeding up 
the Bed Sea, 222— re- employment of 
public, ib. — bill for regulating the du- 
ties between masters and, at the Cape, 

Service Money, Company s secret, 256. 

Shah Shooja-ool- Moolkh, biographical 
Asiat.Journ. N. S. Vol. 30 . No. 120. 


sketch of, 6 — progress of his troops 
towards Cahul, 2 1,25, 94. 1H5, 282, 315, 
322, 356— installation of, at Candahar, 
65, 147 - entrance of, info Cahul, 320 
— see also Candahar , Cahul, j’c 

Shares , prices of, in London, 75, 266, 
362 — at Calcutta, 180. 

Shaul, or Shawl , climate of, 21 — plun- 
derers at, 22, 97. 

Shikarporc , deaths from heat near, 102. 

Shipping, Miscellaneous Notices of: — 
Losses of the Gideon , Napoleon, and 
Elizabeth , 63 — accident to the Bengal, 
ib . — naval force at Trineoinallce, 67, 
198 — contention of the Bombay steam- 
ers Atulnnta and Berenice against the 
monsoon, 121— change in the name of 
the Kilkenny steamer, 160 — murder on 
board the Mayoon 65 — losses of the 
Orontes, Britannia , James Mclnroy , 
and Aquila, 168 — the late massacre on 
board the Jean Bart , 213 — description 
of the Company’s new war steamers 
Queen , Cleopatra, and Sesostris , 250, 
260 — losses of the Siam , Annie , Admiral 
Cockbarn , Francis Feeding , Denmark, 
Hill, Du rid XVitton , and Despatch , 262 
— accidents to the Hero of Maloion, 
William Nicol, Gerard , Aigle , Maria , 
Caledonia , Orixa , Magistrate, and Glen 
Huntley, ib . — plunder of the Denise, 
ib . — supposed loss of the Hero, ib . — 
losses of the Lucre tin, Manchester, and 
Eleanor, 358, 35;) — accident to the 
Lady Ferersham , 359. 

— — , passengers by, 49, 62 72, 164, 
167, 221, 261,358 — traders announced 
for India, 76, 172, 268, 364 — freights 
in India, 49, 5*. 53, 7°, 7*, *55, 164, 
165, 338, 348, 354. 

Shirauz, uproar at, 305. 

Siam , deputation from, to Penang, 31— 
— operations of, against Quedali, 31 ,67, 
124, 125, 198 — far. Iliehardson’s re- 
ception at the court of, 67. 127, 303 — 
seizuro of opium in, 67, 128, 303— 
cholera in, 128 — edict against the 
opium traffic in, 129, 303— threatened 
invasion of Calantan by, 199. 

Sibundce corps of Upper Assam, 3-7- 

Sikhs, operations of the, in Peshawur, 
22, 25, 66, 101, 143, 324. 

Simla, population of, 24. 

Sinde, description of Kurraehee, a town 
in, 28 — readiness of some of its chiefs 
to assist the ruler of Cahul, 101, 290 
— Belooehee plunderers in, 102 — Re- 
serve Force of, 160 — character of its 
present rulers, 18O — our political rela- 
tions with, ib . — ratification of the treaty 
with the ameers of, 290 — the murderers 
of the late Capt. Hand in, ib. — Sei Con,, 
the Rob Roy of, ib . — emissaries from 
the ameers of, to Beekancer, 291 — 
drawback on the productions of, 30 1 . 

Simoom, the deadly, 287. 

Singapore Intelligence: — Imports 
(3 C) 
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from Great Britain, 31 — Dutch exac- 
tions at Batavia, 125— aggressions of 
the Malay chiefs at Calantan, ib. — 
Thuggee, ib. — singular delusion of the 
Chinese, 125, 199 — government farms, 
198- tigers, ib. — the murrain. 199 — 
threatened invasion of Calantan by the 
Siamese, ib. — civil war in Lombock, 
302 — prices of European goods, 73, 
170, 2G4, 360 — exchanges, 74, 171, 
2(>5, 361 — shipping, births, marriages, 
and deaths, 53, 16*5, a art, 355. 

Slaves , release of, at Calcutta, 90. 

Smith (Capt.W.), court-martial on, 3*29. 

Smuggling at Whampoa, 203. 

Smyth ( I dent. Col. ), censure on, 282. 

Sociktif.s, Proceedings of. — Landhold- 
ers’ Society of Bengal, 1 C>, 79 — Madras 
Agricultural Society, 25 — Agricultural 
Society of India, 83, 272 — Barrack- 
pore Juvenile Discussion Society, 1 o(> 
— Medical and Physical Society of Cal- 
cutta, 107 — Native Christian Protec- 
tion Society in Bengal, 291. 

Society at the Mauritius, picture of, 139 
— improvements in native, at Calcutta, 

271. 

Song , Hindu, 81. 

Soodasnn Sain v. Lorhenauth Mullick , case 
of, 173. 

S:»e tii ArsTiiM.i \ — see Australia (South). 

South Seas , progress of Christianity in 
the, 2 1 — religious visit of Mr. D. 
Wheeler to the Islands of the, ib. 

Spices , cultivation of, in Java, 199. 

Spirits , prohibition agiinst the importa- 
tation ot, into the Sandwich Islands, 
4G, 214 - disastrous effects of the un- 
restrained use of, by the natives of the 
South Seas, 214. 

Springs , hot and cold, of Malacca, 31. 

Steam-communication , proposed, between 
X. S. Wales and Engl md, 44— shares in 
the new project at Calcutta, iof> — 
meeting at Madras respecting, 109 — 
meeting at Calcutta respecting, 2G9. 

Steam carriages in N.S. Wales, 4J. 

Steamers , new, building at Calcutta, 23 — 
postage by, G 1, 217 — contention of, 
against the monsoon, 121— trial be- 
tween Scotch and Indian coal in, 122 
— Company's, at Bombay, 1 Go— freight 
of inland, in Bengal, 189,292 — classi- 
fication of passengers by Company’s, 
223— war, fitting out for the Company, 
in England, 259, 2G0. 

Steam Tug Association , Calcutta, 23, 180. 

Stocks, daily prices of, 1G9, 2G7, 3G3. 

Stoddart (Col.), release of, 105. 

(Mr. Justice), death of, 355. 

Storekeepers , medical, 219. 

Street (Rev. Alfred W.), 61. 

Sluddy (Ens.), court-martial on, 220. 

Students , Indian native, remarks on, 15 
— native medical, 23, 4;;, 82, 183, 282 
—medical, from Ceylon, 31 — stipends 
to native medical, at Calcutta, 82. ' 
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Sturt (Capt.), his examination of the 
communication between Lake Alexan- 
dria and the ocean, in South Austra- 
lia, 135. 

Subadar, fete given by a, 184. 

Snddya , affairs at, 82. 

Suez , camel-riding over the Isthmus of, 
18 — accommodation at, 301, 

Sugar , prices of, in London, 72, 363 — 
cultivation of, in Java, 200 — at Benares, 
272. 

Sumatra , rapid strides of the Du tell to 
the subjugation of, 304. 

Supersession in the army, 180, 182, 27R. 

Surat , scarcity of water at, 28 — death of 
three dancing-girls at, ib. — cotton crop 
and money market at, ib. — fraudulent 
conduct of government native servants 
at 122— coco-nut day at, 298. 

Surgeons , pensions to widows of superin- 
tending, 1 ;»<>, 218 — rank and dress of 
superintending, 325 — superintending, 
at Deesa, 349 — allowances to, at Bom- 
bay, 3.70. 

Surrey of lands in Australia, 46, 21c — 
committees of, 51 — the great trigono- 
metrical, in India, 107. 

Sutherland ( Lieut. Col. ), proclamation 
issued by, to the chiefs and people 
of Joy pore. 102 — negotiations of, at 
Joudhporc, 104. 

Sutlej , memoranda drawn up by Sir II. 
Fane respecting the, 27. 

Suttees at Lahore, 93 — revival of, 230. 

S aunt River, present state of, 212 — inef- 
ficcncy of the survey at, 3 1 4 — minimum 
price of crown lands at, ib. 

Syutl Kuzim Alee , trial of, 77. 


Tacket (Capt.), murder of, 1G5. 

Tahiti, present state of, 214. 

Tux, pilgrim, in India, 23, 10G, 17c, 
232, 293 — poll, on native Christians at 
Tutocorin, 110,293, 

Tea sales in Loudon, 72, 267 — Assam, 
its character, 83 — Assam Company, of 
London, 90 — Bengal Association, ib. 
— plantations on the Neilgherries, 108. 

Teak wood, durability of, 30. 

Tec-tolalism at Sydney, 20G. 

Tentage , full, to officers, 328. 

Termite , eruption of the volcano in, 200. 

Theatre, Chowringhee, destruction of the, 
by fire, 107, 177. 

Thermometer , range of the, at Aden, 120. 

Thompson (Mr. G.), inaccuracies of, res- 
pecting India, 177. 

Thuggeet , 125, 199. 

Tibet , Eastern, rebellion in, 290. 

Ticca bearers, number of, in Calcutta, 106. 

Tiger , conflict with a, 189 — destruction 
of human life by, at Singapore, 198. 

Tobacco , inequality of duty on Bengal, in 
England, 16. 

Tod (Mr. It.), report by, on the new 
settlement at Fort Lincoln, 209. 



net.] 

Todd (Major), mission of, to Herat, 66 , 
»o 5 , 3 * 4 . 356. 

Tolls, exemption from, by military offi- 
cers, *217. 

Tongatahon , present state of, 214. 

Trade , opium, in China, a-j, 3*2, 67, 129, 
144, 200, 305, 356— import, of Singa- 
pore, 31 — opium, in Siam, 67, 128, 
303 — tea, in London, 72, 267, 363 — 
indigo, in London, 72, 267, 363 — of 
Port Phillip, 134 — of Bengal, 278. 

Trey ear ( Mr. V.), 23. 

7 rower (Mr. C.), insolvency of, 5. 

Tutocorin , poll-tax on native Christians 
at, 110,293. 

Van t Dif.mkn’s Land Intkllic.encf : — 
label ease of Moore v. O’Connor, 44 
— convict discipline and the new as- 
signment system, 206 — the aborigines 
at Flinder’s Island, 207 — Luke Alex- 
andrina, ib. — zoology, ib. — appoint- 
ments, births, marriages, and deaths, 
03 , ‘ 2 ‘ 2 7 * 

Va roily religious meeting at, 213. 

Vedahs of Ceylon, visit of the, to the 
Governor at Kandy, 123. 

Vellore, commission of inquiry at, 1 10. 

Ventura (Gen.', 93, 101. 

Volcano in Termite, eruption of the, 200. 

Wade. (Col.), mission of, to Peshawur, 
22, 23, 143, 289— operations of, at the 
K hyher Pass, 101, 289, 324. 

Wav horn ( Mr. ), 18, 65, 257. 

Wards t government, education of, 79. 
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Warehouses , Bonded, at Calcutta, 1 80. 

Weather in India, 66, 120, 179,293,301, 
363— in Australia, 44, 205. 

Well, dripping, of Sanscdara, 20. 

Wheatley ( Capt.). accident to, 189. 

Wheeler (Mr. l).)» religious visit of, to 
the islands of the South Sea, 213 — 
serious charge made by, against the 
Americans, 215. 

Whittingham (Lieut.Gen. SirS. F.) p 166. 

Widows of medical officers, pensions to, 
if>9, 218 — burning of, 230. 

Williams (Assist. SurgJ, court-martial 
on, 350. • 

Willoc/c ( Maj. E. II. ), death of, 194* 

Will, case of the late Gen. Martine’s, 1. 

Wiltshire (Maj. Gen.), his supersession of 
Maj. Gen. Nott, 180. 

Wilson (Right Rev. Dj, Bishop of Cal- 
cutta, 106— proposals issued by, for 
the erection of a new cathedral at Cal- 
cutta, 174. 

• (Hr.), the conversion of Parsces 

by, at Bombay, 28, 67, 298. 

Wolves , children carried off by, 91. 

Wood, teak, durability of, 30. 

Young (Colonel), 292. 

Zemindars , association of, 16, 79 — op- 
pression of native Christians by, 291. 

Zoolas, treaty, between the emigrant far- 
mers and the, at Port Natal, 46, 141, 
215, 257. 314. 

Zoology of Australia, 207. 


Index.— -Part II. 


ERRATA. 

Parti. — p. 44, line 135, for satisfactorily, read satisfactory. 

Part IL — p. 46, col. 2, line 7 from to]), lor New Zealand , read Polynesia. 
p 222, col. 1, line 20 from bottom, lor Its. 400, read 7?.s\8oo. 
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